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1 6  ’20 


MINUTES  OF  APPOINTMENT. 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  states  to  the  Board  that  he  lias  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of 
the  following :  — 

Sir  W.  Hyland  I).  Adkins,  M.P.  (Chairman). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B.,  Vice-President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
Ireland. 

Sir  Arthur  J.  Tedder,  C.B.,  ex-Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

Sir  Alfred  W.  Watson,  Government  Actuary. 

Sir  Theodore  G.  Chambers,  K.B.E.,  Controller  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee,  Fellow 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 

Ewan  F.  Macpherson,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Legal  member  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland. 
Lt. -Colonel  Nathan  Raw,  C.M.G.,  M.P. 

W.  A.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Genera]  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  Member  of  Advisory 
Committee  on  National  Insurance. 

H.  J.  Comyns,  Esq.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Joseph  Devlin,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  H.  Dunford,  Esq.,  High  Chief  Ranger  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Fellow  of  the 
Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries. 

Major  J.  G.  Jameson,  M.P. 

*  Miss  M.  Cecile  Matheson. 

Arnold  Rowntree,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  York  from  1910-1918. 

G.  R.  Thorne,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Stephen  Walsh,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Millar,  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Gregory,  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
Department,  will  act  as  Secretaries  to  the  Committee. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  as  follows  :  — • 

“  To  consider  anti  report  what  alterations,  if  any,  as  regards  rates  of  pension  or  qualification 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  statutory  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions.” 

My  Lords  concur. 

3rd  April ,  1919. 


My  Lords  read  again  Their  Minute  dated  the  3rd  of  April,  1919,  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  what  alterations,  if  any,  as  regards  rates  of  pension  or  qualification 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  statutory  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  states  to  the  Board  that  he  has  appointed  two  additional  members  of 
the  Committee,  viz.  :  — 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Baker. 

Henry  Woodall,  Esq. 

My  Lords  concur. 

29th  April,  1919. 
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REPORT  OE  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury. 


May  it  please  Tour  Lordships. 


1.  The  instructions  contained  in  the  Treasury  Minutes  of  3rd  and  29th  April,  1919,  appointed  us  to  be 
a  Committee  with  the  following  terms  of  reference  :  — 

“  To  consider  what  alterations,  if  any,  as  regards  rates  of  Pension  or  qualification  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  statutory  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions.” 

2.  In  the  course  of  our  enquiry  we  have  taken  oral  evidence  from  representatives  of  fourteen  local 
Old  Age  Pension  Committees  (practically  every  Committee  that  lias  expressed  a  desire  to  appear  before 
us),  and  in  order  to  ascertain  more  completely  the  considered  opinions  of  the}  local  administrators  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  we  also  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Committees  fori  each  County  and  County 
Borough  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  to  certain  other  representative  areas,  inviting  a  statement  of 
the  modifications  in  the  existing  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  which  their  experience  suggested  as  desirable. 
We  have  heard  witnesses  representing  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Industrial  Women’s  Organisa¬ 
tions,  the  National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  Central  Association  oft  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Societies,  the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Society,  the  London  Committee  of 
the  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews,  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Guardians,  the  Dublin  Guardians,  the 
Association  of  Irish  Poor  Law  Officers  and  the  Dublin  Trades  Council  and  Labour  Leagues,  and  four  large 
employers  of  labour,  Messrs.  Cadbury  Brothers,  Limited,  the'  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company,  and  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  His  Honour  Judge 
W.  J.  Johnston,  County  Court  Judge  of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hincks,  M.B.E.,  have 
appeared  before  us.  We  have  also  examined  the  following  official  witnesses:  Sir  John  Bradbury,  K.C.B., 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury;  Sir  Aubrey  Y.  Symonds,  K.C.B.,  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Brock,  C.B.,  Assistant 
Secretaries  to  the  Ministry  of  Health;  Sir  F.  W.  A.  Clarke,  Accountant  and  Comptroller-General  of 
Customs  and  Excise ;  and  representatives  or  further  representatives  of  the  following  Departments  :  — Customs 
and  Excise,  Inland  Revenue,  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  Ministry  of  Health  and1  Ministry  of 
Labour. 

In  addition  two  Old  Age  Pensioners  gave  interesting  and  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  they  are  living  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  carefully  considered  written  representations  received  from  many  City,  Borough  and  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians  and  other  public  or  semi-public  bodies,  as  well  as  from  private 
individuals. 

3.  The  systems  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  operation  in  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  have  been  explained  to  us  by  the  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  formerly  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand,  and  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Cook,  of  the  staff  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Australia.  We  have 
had  our  attention  drawn  to  the  systems  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  force  in  Denmark,  France,  Germany  and 
Sweden. 


4.  The  problem  of  the  provision  of  suitable  assistance  for  the  aged  poor  is  one  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Governments  of  most  civilised  communities  during  the  last  thirty  years.  So  far  as  the 
United  Kingdom  is  concerned  the  question  assumed  a  definite  shape  in  the  early  nineties,  public  opinion 
being  especially  drawn  to  the  matter  through  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  investigations  into  the  causes  of  the  high 
rate  of  pauperism  in  old  age. 

As  a  consequence  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  was  appointed  in  1895  to  “consider  whether 
any  alterations  in  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  are  desirable,  in  the  case  of  persons  whose  destitution 
is  occasioned  by  incapacity  for  work  resulting  from  old  age,  or  whether  assistance  could  otherwise  be 
afforded  in  those  cases.”  This  Commission  drew  attention  to  the  extent  of  aged  pauperism  and  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  assistance  given  under  the  Poor  Law.  It  considered  three  main  schemes 
for  the  provision  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  viz:  universal  pensions  paid  from  Imperial  taxation,  compulsory 
insurance  on  the  German  model,  and  the  system  of  State-aided  voluntary  assurance  supported  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  but  the  adoption  of  any  of  those  proposals  were  deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be 
impracticable. 


In  1896,  a  treasury  Committee  was  appointed  to  “  consider  any  schemes  that,  may  be  submitted  to  them 
for  encouraging  the  industrial  population,  by  State  aid  or  otherwise,  to  make  provision  for  Old  Age;  and 
to  report  whether  they  can  recommend  the  adoption  of  any  proposals  of  the  kind,  either  based  upon,  or 
independent  of,  such  schemes;  with  especial  regard  in  the  case  of  any  proposals  of  which  they  may  approve, 
to  tie  cost  and  piobable  financial  results  to  the  Exchequer  and  to  local  rates;  their  effect  in  promoting 
habits  of  thrift  anc]  self-reliance;  their  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Friendly  Societies;  and  the 
possibility  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  these  institutions  in  their  practical  working.”  This  Committee 
was  t  leiefore  limited  to  a  review  of  schemes  calculated  to  encourage  voluntary  insurance  against  old  age, 
and  their  report  took  the  form  of  recommending  a  pension  to  persons  who  "on  attaining  the  age  of  65 

possessed  an  assured  income  ”  of  not  more  than  5s.  a  week  and  not  less  than  2s.  6 d.  a  week;  the  pensions 
varied  from  D.  to  2,?.  6 d.  a  week. 


•  question  was  next  considered  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  appointed 

m  1899  to  enquire  into  the  best  means  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  Aged  Deserving  Poor  and  of 
provulmg  for  tho.se  of  them  who  are  helpless  and  infirm,”  while  at  the  same  time  considering  certain 
navabl  >  i  ‘  11  ff  *  e£slons. tllen  before  the  House.  That  Committee  recommended  that  pensions  should  be 
or  had  nS  -  STlhU?ts  at  the  age  of  65  who  had  not  been  convicted  without  the  option  of  a  fine, 

or  had  not  received  poor  relief  (other  than  medical  relief)  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  award  of  a 

STp^sion  fiTtWelv”!  6X066(1  a  W6ek>  ^  Wh°  ^  endeaV0Ured  *°  the_best  of  tb™  ability  to 

Imperial  relmd!!6  P™!i<mS  wa*  *°{  b«  h0™5  V  tie  Common  Fund  of  the  Union  with  contributions  from 
orTot  mor? fhan  7s.  a  °f  PeDS1°D  *°  be  fixed‘  f°r  each  district  at  “ot  tban  a 
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A  further  Departmental  Committee  followed  to  enquire  into  the  cost,  of:  the  scheme  and  arrived  at 
conclusion  that  the  estimated  numbers  of  persons  who  would  have  been  eligible  to  draw  pensions  was:  — 


the 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 


469,000 

95,000 

91,000 


655,000 


The  cost  was  estimated  at :  — 


1901 

1911 

1921 


65. 

£10,300,000 

£12,650,000 

£15,650,000 


70. 

£5,950,000 

£7,450,000 

£9,550,000 


<o. 

£2,950,000 

£3,700,000 

£4,950,000 


The  deliberations  and  reports  of  these  bodies  served  to  focus  public  opinion  on  the  problem  of'  State 
assistance  for  the  aged,  but  in  view  of  subsequent  events  interest  in  these  Reports  has  become  largely 
historical,  and  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  discuss  them  further. 

5.  In  1908  Mr.  Asquith  announced  in  his  Budget  speech  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  proceed 
with  the  provision  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  outlined  the  scheme  which  eventually  became  law  as  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908.  Under  this  Act,  which,  with  the  amending  Act  of  1911,  is  the  starting  point  of 
our  enquiry,  persons  of  70'  years  and  over,  with  certain  exceptions,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
recipients  of  Poor  Law  Relief,  were  granted  a  full  pension  of  5s.  a  week  if  their  yearly  means  did.  not 
exceed  £21,  and  reduced  pensions  if  their  means  exceeded  £21  but  did  not  exceed  £31  10s.  The  cost  of 
this  scheme  was  placed  entirely  on  the  Exchequer. 

On  31st  March,  1919,  920,198  persons,  being  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  total  septuagenarian 
population,  were  in  receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  of  whom  322,934  were  men,  and  597,264  were  women.  Of 
the  total  number  855,274  persons  were  in  receipt  of  pensions  at  the  maximum  rate  of  5s.  (For  more  com¬ 
plete  statistics  see  the  Appendix  to  this  Report.) 

3.  The  statutorv  conditions  for  ;he  receipt  of  an  Oldl  Age  Pension  undei  the  Act  of  1908  were  au 
follows  :  — 

(1)  The  person  must  have  attained  the  age  of  70— section  2  (1) ; 

(2)  He  must  have  been  a  British  subject  for  at  least  the  past  twenty  years  and  have  had  his  residence 

during  that  period  in  the  United  Kingdom — section  2  (2) ; 

(3)  His  yearly  means,  exclusive  of  the  pension,  must  not  exceed  £31  10s.— section  2  (3). 

The  following  persons  were  disqualified  for  the  receipt  of  a  pension,  notwithstanding  the  fulfilment 
of  the  statutory  conditions  :  — - 

(1)  Persons  who  were  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief*  (other  than  medical  or  surgical  relief) — 

section  3  (1) ; 

(2)  Persons  who  had  been  convicted  of  any  offence  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  without  the  option 

of  a  fine,  while  in  prison,  and  for  a  further  period  of  10  years — section  3  (2) ; 

(3)  Persons  convicted  in  certain  cases  under  the  Inebriates  Act,  1898 — section  3  (3) ; 

(4)  Pauper  or  criminal  lunatics— section  3  (1)  (c) ; 

(5)  Persons  who  before  becoming  entitled  to  a  pension  had  habitually  failed  to  work  according  to 

their  ability,  opportunity  and  need  for  their  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  their 

dependants — section  3  (1)  (6). 

Subject  to  these  conditions  pensions  were  (and  still  are)  payable  at  the  following  rates:  — 


* 

CO 

Equals  roughly 
per  week. 

Rate  of 
Pension. 

When  the  yearly  means  do  not  exceed 

21  0  0 

8s. 

5s. 

When  the  yearly  means  exceed  £21  0s.  0 d.  and  do 

not  exceed  ... 

23  12  6 

9s. 

4s. 

When  the  yearly  means  exceed  £23  12s.  6 d.  and  do 

not  exceed  ... 

26  5  0 

10s. 

3s. 

When  the  yearly  means  exceed  £26  5s.  0 d.  and  do 

not  exceed  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

28  17  6 

11s. 

2s. 

When  the  yearly  means  exceed  £28  17s.  Qd.  and  do 

not  exceed  ... 

31  10  0 

12s. 

Is. 

When  the  yearly  means  exceed  £31  10s.  0 d. 

Nil 

7.  In  1911,  as  the  result  of  experience  gained  in  administration,  an  amending  Act  was  passed  which 
made  certain  changes  in  detail,  but  left  the  main  features  of  the  original  Act  unaltered. 

The  statutory  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  a  pension  were  amended  as  follows:  — 

(a)  Nationality. — The  provision  as  to  nationality  imposed  in  the  principal  Act  was  not  required  to 

be  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  but  for  her  marriage  with  an  alien  would  have  fulfilled 
that  condition,  provided  that  the  alien  husband  had  been  dead  for  not  less  than  two  years,  or 
the  marriage  had  been  dissolved,  or  she  had  been  legally  separated  from,  or  deserted  by  the 
alien  for  a  similar  period. 

(b)  Residence. — The  original  provision  was  altered  so  as  to  allow  of  a  pension  being  granted  where 

a  person  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  aggregate  for  12  years  out  of  the  previous  20. 


°  Persons  who  had  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief  since  1st  January,  1908,  were  disqualified  until  31st  December,  1910. 
After  that  date  the  disqualification  in  respect  of  Poor  Law  Relief  received  in  the  past  lapsed  automatically. 
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(c)  Means. — Tile  principal  alterations  were:  — 

(1)  to  make  property  (not  being  personally  used  or  enjoyed  by  the  claimant)  assessable- 

at  tlie  rate  of  1  /  20th  of  its  capital  value ; 

(2)  to  calculate  the  means  of  one  of  a  married  couple  living  together  in  the  same  house 

at  one-half  of  the  joint  means. 

At  the  same  time  certain  alterations  were  made  in  the  disqualifications  :  — 

(d)  Poor  Law  Relief.— Section  3  (1)  of  the  Act  of  1008  was  amended  to  allow  of  relief  being  given 

to  the  legal  dependant  of  a  pensioner  without  the  latter  losing  his  right  to  the  pension. 

(e)  Imprisonment. —  , 

(1)  The  further  period  of  disqualification  prescribed  by  Section  3  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1908 

was  reduced  to  two  years  in  cases  where  the  term  of  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine  did  not  exceed  six  weeks ; 

(2)  A  person  in  receipt  of  a  pension  convicted  of  one  of  the  offences  under  the  First  Schedule 

of  the  Inebriates  Act,  1908  (if  not  subject  to  disqualification  under  the  principal 
Act)  was  disqualified  for  a  period  of  six  months  unless  the  Court  decided  to  the 
contrary. 

The  remainder  of  the  Act  was  devoted  to  changes  of  an  administrative  nature  on  which  we  do  not  feel 
it  necessary  to  comment.. 

8.  While  the  law,  as  it  affects  Old  Age  Pensions  at  the  present  lias  been  indicated  in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  abnormal  conditions  of  war  time  have  given  rise  to  administrative  modifications  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  in  two  distinct  directions:  — 

(а)  Additional  Allowances . — In  the  autumn  of  1916  the  Government  decided  that  additional  allow¬ 

ances  of  not  more  than  2s.  6r/.  a  week  should  be  payable  in  certain  circumstances  to  pensioners 
who  were  suffering  “special  hardship”  through  the  war.  As  from  the  10th  August,  1917, 
this  scheme  was  revised  and  the  payment  of  an  additional  allowance  of  2s.  (id.  is  now  made 
to  every  pensioner  whose  means  as  estimated  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  do  not  exceed 
the  statutory  limit. 

(б)  Administrative  Concessions. — The  readjustment  of  existing  pensions  on  the  ground  of  increases  of 

means  is  for  the  present  subject  to  certain  modifications  as  set  out  in  Command  Paper  Cd.  8320, 
as  extended  by  a  statement  made  by  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  17th  April,  1918,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Crooks  (Debates,  Vol.  105, 
No.  31,  Ool.  407-8).  Briefly  summarised,  the  effect  of  these  modifications  is  that,  during  the 
war  action  is  not  being  taken  for  reduction  or  revocation  of  existing  pensions  in  consequence  of 
increases  of  means  due  to  any  of  the  three  following  causes  : — - 

(i)  Separation  allowances  above  the  value  of  the  pre-enlistment  support,  or  voluntary 
allotments. 

(ii)  Temporary  assistance  from  voluntary  sources  to  assist  in  meeting  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week. 

(iii)  Additional  earnings,  provided  that  the  total  means  do  not  exceed  30s.  a  week. 

9.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  existing  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  principles  involved  are 
important.  In  introducing  their  scheme  the  Government  had  to  choose  in  the  first  place  between  contri¬ 
butory  or  non-contributory  pensions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged  that -a  contributory  system  encourages 
thrift,  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  while  at  the  same  time  it  reduces  the  burden  on  public  funds  and  avoids 
the  necessity  of  any  tests  other  than  those  of  age  and  contribution.  On  the  other  hand  the  Government 
saw  serious  objections  to  the  adoption  of  this  system.  “  So-called  contributory  systems,”  said  Mr.  Asquith, 
on  the  7th  May,  1908  (Debates,  Vol.  188,  Cols.  464-7),  “  must  be  ruled  out.  They  do  not  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  If  the  contribution  which  is  to  be  the  condition  of  a  pension  were  left  to  the  option  of  the 
would-be  pensioner,  the  assistance  of  the  State  might  be  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  class,  and  that 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  the  most  necessitous  or  the  most  deserving  class.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it 
were  sought  to  make  the  contribution  compulsory,  with  no  practical  machinery  in  this  country  ...  by 
which  it  would  be  worked,  you  would  certainly  have  to  face  the  hostility  of  other  competing  bodies  like  the 
trade  unions,  friendly  societies,  insurance  companies,  and  a  host  of  others.  Moreover — and  this  in  itself, 
though  not  an  argument  against  the  contributory  scheme,  is  conclusive  against  it  as  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
or  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem — none  of  its  benefits  would  come  into  actual  enjoyment  until  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  or  more  years.” 

These  difficulties  appeared  to  the  Government  to  be  insurmountable,  and  the  Old  Age  Pension  system 
in  this  country,  as  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Denmark  has  been  established  on  a  non-contributory  basis. 

10.  Having  accepted  the  non-contributory  principle  the  Government  had  to  decide  the  extent  of  its 
application. 

It  was  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  pension  should  be  claimable  as  of  right  on  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  age,  and  that  any  income  limit  tainted  the  pension  with  charity  and  penalised  thrift.  The 
other  view  was  that  the  claim  must  be  based  not  upon  age  alone,  but  also  upon  the  necessity  and  desert  of 
the  claimant,  and  on  this  latter  view  it  followed  logically  that  there  must  be  an  income  limit  above  which 
no  pension  could  be  granted,  and  strict  enquiry  into  the  means  of  applicants.  The  Act  of  1908  was  based 
upon  this  latter  view,  but,  judging  from  the  discussions,  this  was  due  rather  to  considerations  of  finance 
than  to  a,  definite  rejection  of  the  principle  of  universal  pensions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Act  neither  professed  to  meet  nor  did  meet  all  the. needs  of  old  age.  The  pension 
was  fixed  at  a  figure  (bs.  a  week)  which  was  obviously  inadequate  to  provide  complete  subsistence,  but 
which  it  was  hoped  would  supplement  the  Old  Age  Pensioner’s  own  resources  or,  if  he  had  none,  would 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  be  supported  by  his  family  in  their  own  home.  Where  such  assistance  was 
insufficient,  the  pensioner  was  left  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  it  was  provided  that  non-medical  Poor  Relief  should 
disqualify  for  the  receipt  of  a  pension. 

11.  The  Act  was  frankly  of  an  experimental  and  tentative  character.  “  We  put  it  forward,”  said 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  “  as  an  incomplete  one;  we  -say  that  it  is  a  beginning,  and  only  a  beginning.  We  do 
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not  say  that  it  deals  wit-li  all  the  problem  of  unmerited  destitution  in  this  country.  We  do  not  even  contend 
that  it  deals  with  the  worst  part  of  that  problem.”  (Debates,  Vol.  190,  Col.  585.)  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that,  from  the  first,  the  Government  contemplated  that  the  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  should 
operate  with  a  system  of  invalidity  insurance,  and  such  a  system  was  in  fact  instituted  by  the  National 

Insurance  Act,  1911. 

12.  The  years  that  have  passed  since  191.1  have  revealed  further  considerations  as  to  the  scope  of 
these  Acts  to  which  much  of  the  evidence  we  have  taken  has  been  directed.  It  is  admitted  that  the  existing 
Acts  have  been  of  great  value.  There  has,  however,  been  dissatisfaction  with  the  various  limitations 
imposed.  The  War,  and  the  conditions  attending  it,  have  made  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  at 
once  more  acute  and  more  difficult  to  solve.  The  devaluation  of  money  has  adversely  affected  almost  all 
sections  of  the  community,  and  the  hardships  consequent  on  these  changes  have  been  experienced  to  the  full 
by  Old  Age  Pensioners. 

The-  gaunt  of  the  additional  allowance  of  2s.  Qd.  a  week  is  a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  Old  Age 
Pensioners,  but  has  only  partly  met  them  and  is  merely  a  temporary  measure.  Similarly,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  concessions  have  stimulated  the  criticism  of  the  means  limit,  since,  while  affording  much-needed 
relief,  they  have  produced  new  anomalies,  among  which  the  preferential  treatment  of  pensioners,  as  compared 
with  claimants,  has  especially  struck  the  public  mind. 

These  additional  grievances  have  arisen  in  an  atmosphere  of  almost  unrestrained  expenditure.  The 
result  is  that  hopes  of  State  assistance  are  now  entertained  by  large  sections  of  the  community  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  ever  previously  known.  Yet  while  the  needs  of  the  aged  are  greater  and  the  hopes  of 
a  larger  and  more  extensive  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions  are  widespread,  the  very  same  circumstances  make 
our  task  still  more  difficult,  since  the  War  has  brought  with  it  a  state  of  financial  stress  quite  unforeseen 
when  Old  Age  Pensions  were  first  established.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  had  proposals  (£1  a  week  at  age  60 
to  all)  which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  over  £200.000,000  a  year;  on  the  other  is  the  weighty  testimony 
of  Sir  John  Bradbury  as  to  the  inability  of  the  exchequer  to  bear  any  additional  expenditure.  To  recommend 
too  much  might  well  hinder  any  achievement  whatever. 

13.  We  would  further  observe  that  Old  Age  Pensions,  however  widely  extended,  are  but  part  of  a 
system  which  includes  on  the  one  hand  National  Insurance,  and  on  the  other -the  Poor  Law.  All  our 
predecessors  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty.  Thus  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Aged  and  Deserving 

Poor  reported : 

“  That  the  needs  of  many  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  will  not  be  met  by  any  scheme  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  only,  and  that  some  provision  should  be  made  for  them  by  the  reform  of  Poor 
Law  Administration;  in  other  words  by  improved  poor  relief,  as  well  as  by  Old  Age  Pensions.” 

Similarly,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  speaking  in  1899,  argued  that  “  any  system  of  pensions  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  must,  at  all  events,  be  supplemented  by  some  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.”  (Debates,  Vol.  69,  Col.  81.) 

Again,  since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act,  a  system  of  State  insurance  against  invalidity  and 
unemployment  has  been  instituted  which,  as  regards  the  receipt  of  sickness  and  disablement  benefit,  stands 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  age  at  which  Old  Age  Pensions  are  granted. 

14.  These  considerations  have  led  us  to  adopt  a  form  of  report  which,  if  unusual,  we  think  to  be  the 
most  useful.  It  is  a  report  in  stages.  We  indicate  generally  what  should  be  the  ultimate  function  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  as  part  of  a  complete  scheme  of  public  assistance,  regard  being  had  to  the  other  factors 

to  which  we  have  referred. 

Then,  since  such  an  end  cannot  be  completely  attained  by  proposals  falling  within  the  limits  of  our 
enquiry,  we  submit  a  recommendation  for  the  reform  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  system  which  in  our  opinion 
is  necessary  to  place  it  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  which  we  wish  to  see  carried  into  law  apart  from  the 
detailed  consideration  of  other  problems.  Incidentally  we  give  indications  of  useful  palliatives  pending 
the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  policy  we  recommend. 

15.  The  final  object  which  we  have  in  view  is  a  system  under  which  complete  and  adequate  public 
assistance  would  be  available  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  required,  whether  the  need  arises  from  old  age 
in  particular,  or  from  invalidity,  unemployment  or  other  forms  of  disability,  and  whether  or  not  the  need 
extends  to  destitution.  Such  a  system  would  cover  the  field  occupied  by  Old  Age  Pensions  and  National 
Insurance. on  the  one  side,  and  the  Poor  Law,  regenerated,  as  we  hope,  on  the  other.  The  full  scope  ahd 
extent  of  insurance  nas  not  yet  been  ascertained  and  requires  prompt  and  thorough  investigation.  Equally 
urgent  is  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Lawr,  and,  if  after  our  present  recommendations  are  embodied  in  law  and 
these  cognate  problems  have  been  fully  explored,  there  remain  gaps  unfilled  by  any  form  of  public 
assistance,  then  the  problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  the  side  of  lowering  the  age  or  on  the  side  of  increasing 
the  amount,  will  again  arise  if  the  final  object  here  indicated  is  to  be  attained. 

This  being  our  final  object,  we  point  out  that  both  in  what  we  recommend  and  in  the  limits  of  our 
recommendations,  we  are  mindful  that  the  problem  of  those  under  the  age  limit  is  bound  up  with  National 
Insurance,  and  the  problem  of  the  amount  of  pension  above  our  proposal  is  bound  up  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  or  its  equivalent. 


16.  W  e  now  proceed  to  our  recommendations  on  Old  Age  Pensions  proper.  There  are  four  main 
questions  raised  by  our  enquiry  : 

(1.)  What  should  be  the  amount  of  pension? 

(2.)  W  hat  conditions,  if  any,  as  to  means  should  be  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  pension? 

(3.)  At  what  age  should  a  pension  become  payable? 

(4.)  Should  the  existing  Poor  Law  disqualification  be  maintained? 

W  e  take  these  seriatim,  though  each  of  our  recommendations  has  been  considered  in  conjunction  with 

the  others 


Amount  of  Pension. — It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  existing  Acts  the  amount  of  pension 
is  not  designed  to  be  adequate  by  itself  for  complete  support. 

We  find  no  ground  either  in  the  Statutes  governing  the  matter,  or  in  the  debates  on  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  in  Parliament  for  the  impression,  which  is  somewhat  widely  spread,  that  old  age  pensions  were 
25702 
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intended  to  provide  a  complete  livelihood  for  those  otherwise  without  resources.  Nor  can  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle.  The  cost  of  living  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a 
pension  which  would  be  adequate  in  a  city  would  be  more  than  needful  m  a  remote  rural  area  where  the 
cost  of  living  was  low.  There  is  also  variation  in  the  needs  of  individuals  and  from  time  to  time  m  those 
of  the  same  individual.  Pensions  given  by  Parliament  can  hardly  be  enacted  save  at  a  uniform  rate,  and 
though  as  already  stated,  a  failure  to  reform  the  Poor  Law  might  lead  to  a  re-opening  of  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  pension,  it  is  obvious  that  a  policy  which  relieved  ratepayers  of  their  ancient  obligations  to 
maintain  the  poor  and  disregarded  the  variations  which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  cases 
would  be  open  to  grave  objections.  On  the  other  hand,  a  local  body  administering  local  funds  is  m  a 
position  to  gauge  the  need  in  individual  cases  and  to  grant  the  amount  and  kind  of  assistance  which  is  suitable 

For  these  reasons,  as  will  be  seen  later  (paragraph  20),  we  recommend  that  the  disqualification  for  old 
age  pension  following  on  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  should  no  longer  be  retained.  Subject  always  to  this 
important  modification  we  adhere  to  the  present  system  and  do  not  profess  to  recommend  an  amount  which 
of  itself  guarantees  complete  livelihood.  But  within  the  limits  of  this  principle  we  think  a  change  should 

be  made  and  the  pension  increased.  . 

The  present  5s.  a  week,  though  supplemented  by  the  2s.  6d.  allowance,  is  of  less  value  under  present 
conditions  than  was  the  original  5s.  We  have  had  evidence  that  the  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  an  ordinary  working-class  family  is  estimated  at  from  .105  to  110  per  cent.,*  and  that,  while  rents  have  not 
increased,  the  normal  old  age  pensioner  would  feel  the  rise  of  prices  to  the  full  of  the  average. 

It  was  argued  before  us  by  Sir  John  Bradbury  that  as  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  poorer  than  before  the 
war,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  community  must  therefore  be  reduced,  and  that  old  age  pensioners  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  other  classes.  On  these  grounds  he  recommended  a  maximum 
pension  of  8s.  a  week  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  which  would  diminish  with  any  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  had  sums  up  to  £1  a  week  suggested  to  us  by  various 
witnesses. 

After  considering  the  matter  with  care  we  recommend  that  the  pension  should  be  increased  to  10s.  a 
week  permanently  as  against  the  actual  Ts.  6d.  of  to-day,  the  additional  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  being  absorbed 
in  the  new  pension. 

This  will  for  the  present  roughly  restore  the  pensioner  to  his  pre-war  position,  and  we  hope  that  there 
may  be  gradually  such  a  fall  in  prices  that  this  10s.  will  ultimately  represent  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  original  pension. 


18.  The  Means  Limit. — The  question  as  to  what  means  limit  should  be  embodied  in  an  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  or  whether  there  should  be  a  means  limit  at  all,  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the 
matters  referred  to  us.  Here  again,  the  problem  is  greatly  affected  by  the  changed  economic  conditions. 
The  fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  reduced  the  value  of  the  means  limit,  and  some  change  is 
necessary  if  the  claimants  to  Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  be  placed  in  a  position  as  favourable  as  they  occupied 
in  1908  or  1914.  From  our  evidence  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  high  prices  in  lowering 
the  true  value  of  the  means  limit  can  only  be  met  if  the  means  limit  is  doubled,  in  other  words,  if  an 
individual  is  allowed  to  have  a  pension  so  long  as  his  means  from  all  sources  do  not  exceed  £63  a  year.  But 
while  this  modification  of  the  law  would  continue  the  original  plan  of  giving  pensions  to  those  who  could 
not  otherwise  maintain  a  certain  minimum  standard  of  living,  it  does  not  meet  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the 
effect  of  the  means  limit.  The  means  limit  has  been  criticised  on  three  distinct  grounds:  — 

(1)  That  the  existence  of  the  means  limit  reintroduces  the  old  pauper  taint  and  brands  the  Old  Age 

Pension  as  a  compassionate  grant. 

(2)  That  the  inclusion  in  a  pensioner’s  means,  by  reason  of  which  he  may  lose  his  right  to  a  pension, 

of  certain  kinds  of  income  injuriously  affects  thrift,  benevolence  and  industry. 

(3)  That  the  enquiries  which  are  essential  to  the  system  cause  a  certain  amount  of  irritation  and 

friction. 

The  criticism  under  the  first  head  really  touches  the  root  principle  upon  which  Old  Age  Pensions  are 
granted.  We  have  already  dealt  with  this  question  in  paragraph  10,  and  have  indicated  that  the  existing 
system  was  framed  on  the  view  that  the  claim  to  a  pension  rests  on  necessity  and  not  on  right.  So  long  as 
a  means  limit  is  imposed,  the  grant  must  retain  the  character  of  almsgiving. 

The  evidence  under  the  second  head  was  mainly  devoted  to  pleas  for  the  exclusion  of  particular  kinds 
of  income  from  the  calculation  of  means:  — 


lhrift. — It  was  strongly  urged  that  benefits  from  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades  Unions  should  be 
ignored.  It  was  sometimes  argued  that  such  receipts  were  different  in  essence  from  the  proceeds  of  individual 
savings  placed  in  other  kinds  of  investments,  by  reason  of  the  communal  or  social  advantage  of  those  types 
of  thrift  agency.  With  few  exceptions,  however,  the  witnesses  agreed,  when  examined,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  justify  such  difference  of  treatment.  They  finally  asked  that  whatever  form  thrift  might  take,  whether 
it  was  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions  to  a  Friendly  Society  or  Trade  Union,  or  of  savings  in  a  capital  form 
ill  the  Savings  Bank  or  Government  Loans  or  otherwise,  such  thrift  should  not  be  discouraged  by  its  being 
a  barrier  to  the  receipt  of  an  Old  Age  Pension. 

T\  itnesses  argued  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  the  State  to  advocate  saving  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
and  then  to  penalise  such  saving  by  making  it  a  positive  disadvantage  to  the  individual.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  while  the  individual  himself  might  very  rarely  be  influenced  by  such  considerations,  or  be  deterred 
from  saving  on  the  ground  of  the  remote  contingency  of  a  loss  of  an  Old  Age  Pension,  the  present  system 
did  undoubtedly  militate  against  the  promotion  of  thrift  agencies  and  act  as  a  deterrent  to  employers 
starting  contributory  schemes  of  old  age  endowment,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  this  was  the  case,  the  system 
was  an  adverse  social  influence.  We  are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  in  the  future  for 
industry  to  be  so  organised  as  to  provide  adequate  pensions  for  all  employees  on  their  retirement,  and  we 
nre  of  opinion  that  any  system  which  tends  to  discourage  the  initiation  of  such  schemes  is  detrimental  to 
the  community. 

Benevolence. — Many  witnesses  have  submitted  that  assistance  given  by  friends,  relatives  and  ex¬ 
employers  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  means.  They  argued  that  under  the  present 
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Note. — The  corresponding  figure  for  the  month  of  October  is  120  per  cent. 
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system  would-be  benefactors  are  faced  with,  the  alternative  of  discontinuing  such  assistance,  or  of  finding 
that  it  merely  results  in  the  reduction  or  revocation  of  the  pension,  thereby  relieving  the  Pension  Vote 
instead  of  assisting  the  pensioner.  This  is  felt  as  a  peculiar  grievance  by  working-class  families  who  have 
maintained  their  old  people  often  at  considerable  self-sacrifice  up  to  the  age  of  seventy  and  then  discover 
that  their  action  entails  the  loss  of  the  pension. 

Industry. — A  number  of  witnesses  supported  the  view  that  personal  earnings  obtained  by  casual  work 
and  home  industry  should  be  excluded  from  means.  We  believe  with  many  witnesses  that  the  old  people 
themselves  are  likely  to  be  healthier  and  happier  when  engaged  in  suitable  occupations  than  when  induced 
to  live  in  idleness.  It  is,  moreover,  of  particular  importance  to  the  State  at  the  present  time  that  none  of 
its  citizens  should  be  artificially  deterred  from  performing  such  work  as  is  suitable  to  their  capacity  under 
reasonable  and  proper  conditions. 

If  savings,  gifts  and  earnings  are  for  these  reasons  to  be  ignored,  the  only  remaining  form  of  income 
is  inherited  property.  From  the  administrative  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  particular 
items  of  means  are  the  result  of  personal  savings  or  personal  exertion,  or  whether  they  should  be  more 
accurately  classed  under  inheritance,  and  what  distinction  can  in  fairness  be  made  between  bequests  and 
gifts  by  the  living? 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  are  cogent  arguments  against  the  retention  of  each  of  th<*  sources 
of  income  in  the  calculation  of  means,  while  to  exclude  some  items  and  to  include  others  would  be  productive 
of  fresh  difficulties  and  anomalies. 

We  consider,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  equitably  between  various  kinds  of  means, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  the  mere  doubling  of  the  means  limit  would  be  more  than  a  palliative.  Such  a 
course  would,  it  is  true,  restore  the  relationship  between  the  pension  and  the  means  limit,  but  it  would  leave 
the  main  criticisms  of  the  means  limit  untouched.  The  maintenance  of  the  means  limit  even  at  twice  its 
present  figure  would  still  necessitate  full  enquiries  by  the  Pension  Officer,  and  as  regards  borderland  cases 
would  still  differentiate  between  those  who  had  saved  and  those  who  had  not  saved,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
thrifty. 

The  third  head  is  that  of  the  irritation  and  friction  caused  by  the  enquiries.  We  have  no  grounds  for 
thinking  that  Pension  Officers  discharge  their  duties  otherwise  than  with  tact  and  fairness.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  doubt  that  the  system  is  widely  resented  and  complained  of.  When  it  comes  to  assessing  the  annual 
income  of  a  small  farmer  or  trader,  or  fixing  the  value  of  board  and  lodging,  or  of  the  profits  from  small  semi¬ 
domestic  employments,  there  is  room  for  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  for  a  variety  of  decisions  as 
affecting  neighbours  and  acquaintances.  Few  things  spread  among  a  community  more  quickly  than 
grievances,  which,  though  trivial  in  themselves,  bulk  largely  in  the  lives  of  the  people  immediately  affected. 
The  results  of  the  enquiry  often  cause  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  enquiry  itself. 

Having  thus  considered  the  arguments  for  the  elimination  of  certain  items  of  revenue  in  calculating  the 
means  of  the  applicant  ,  we  are  convinced  that  the  criticisms  are  sound,  and  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  be  met  fairly  and  adequately.  . 

If  many  of  the  items  of  means  which  we  have  considered  are  for  these  reasons  to  be  excluded,  numbers 
of  people  would  receive  the  Old  Age  Pensions  whose  incomes  approach  the  income  tax  limit.  We  have, 
therefore,  carefully  considered  the  possibility  of  adopting  the  income  tax  limit  as  the  means  limit  for  Old 
Ag*e  Pensions.  Such  a  plan  would  have  the  advantage  of  confining  pensions  to  those  whose  incomes  are  below 
the  level  at  which  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  contribute  towards  the  revenue  of  the  State  by  direct 
taxation.  The  evidence  we  have  taken  shows  -that  the  adoption  of  this  limit  would  involve  a  cost  of 
<£38,000,000,  as  against  the  £32,000,000  involved  in  doubling  the  present  means  limit  with  a  10s.  pension. 

Our  evidence,  however,  shows  that  the  Iniancl  Revenue  Department  has  no  machinery  at  its  disposal 
which  would  supply  an  automatic  test  of  liability  and  avoid  the  present  system  of  investigation,  and  we  are 
informed  that  such  a  proposal,  if  adopted,  might  react  unfavourably  on  the  income  tax  receipts  and  embarrass 
any  Government  concerned  in  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  income  tax  limit. 

We  have,  therefore,  been  irresistibly  forced  to  advocate  that  the  means  limit  be  abolished  altogether, 
and  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  be  given  to  all  citizens  at  the  age  of  TO.  We  are  of  opinion  that  no  other 
course  will  remove  the  very  serious  objections  to  the  present  system. 

The  abolition  of  the  means  qualification  is  obviously  open  to  the  objection  that  a  number  of  persons 
would  receive  pensions  who  are  in  no  financial  need.  It  may  be  equally  obviously  urged  that  if  any 
additional  money  is  raised  for  pensions  it  should  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  an  increased  grant  to  provide 
pensions  for  poor  persons  of  a  lower  age.  We  think  these  objections  can  be  satisfactorily  met. 

Universal  Old  Age  Pensions  have  been  advocated  by  such  witnesses  as  Mr.  Stuart  Bunning  and 
Mr.  (A  W.  Bowerman,  speaking  on  behalf  of  people,  none  of  whom  are  wealthy,  on  the  broad  ground  that 
the  principle  of  universality  abolishes  all  inequality  of  treatment,  and  would  remove  any  sense  of  depend¬ 
ence  on  charity  or  preference,  which,  it  is  argued,  may  attach  to  pensions  if  granted  to  one  class  of  the 
community  only.  We  are  informed  that  the  grant  of  a  ten  shilling  pension  to  every  person  on  reaching  the 
age  of  70  would  involve  a  total  expenditure  of  £41,000.000  a  year,  £3,000,000  a  year  more  than  the  cost 
involved  in  granting  pensions  to  persons  below  the  income  tax  limit,  and  £9,000,000  a  year  more  than  that 
involved  in  doubling  the  means  limit. 

The  question  whether  the  country  can  afford  this  additional  cost  is  rather  for  Your  Lordships  than  for 
us  to  determine,  and  we  bear  that  in  mind  in  making  this  recommendation.  Our  duty,  as  we  conceive  it. 
is  to  recommend  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  system,  and,  while  we  have  regard  to  finance,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  consider  our  problem  predominantly  from  tha  financial  standpoint. 

The  indirect  economic  benefit  to  the  country  of  removing  by  universal  pensions  the  hindrances  to  thrift, 
industry  and  provision,  public  or  private,  for  the  aged  cannot  be  measured  in  precise  figures,  but  in  our  view 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  if  to  secure  this  and  to  remove  admitted  anomalies,  which  are  a  source  of 
injury  to  the  State,  there  is  involved  the  grant  of  pensions  to  a  certain  number  of  people  who  have  contributed 
to  them,  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  thereby  obtained. 

The  difficulty  of  advocating  thrift,  while  at  the  same  time  penalising  saving,  would  be  overcome,  and  a 
great  impetus  would  be  given  to  both  State-aided  and  State-approved  thrift  agencies  of  all  kinds. 

Universal  Old  Age  Pensions  would  dispose  of  practically  all  enquiries  save  as  to  age,  those  as  to  nation¬ 
ality  and  residence  affecting  only  a  small  portion  of  the  community.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  abolishes 
any  inquisition  into  sources  or  amount  of  income.  It  would  be  apparent  that  Old  Age  Pensions  are  not 
meant  to  supersede  Poor  Law  Relief  for  necessitous  persons.  At  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the 
“  deserving  character  ”  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the  pensions,  which  was  prominent  years  ago,  but  which 
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has  fallen  into  desuetude,  would  become  irrelevant.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  would  marl  a  dn  eigenc 
from  the  original  conception  of  helping  the  deserving  poor  alone,  but  it  would  place  the  system  of  Old  Ago 
Pensions  upon  a  definite  footing,  and  make  it  more  susceptible  of  complete  and  uniform  treatment  Incident¬ 
ally  it  would  set  free  a  number  of  officials  at  a  time  when  productive  rather  than  regulative  work  is  needed 
by  the  nation  and,  as  regards  those  persons  who  would  receive  a  pension  though  themselves  m  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  a  large  part  of  the  pension  itself  would  flow  back  to  the  Treasury  m  taxation. 

In  recommending  universal  pensions  with  the  financial  caveat  we  have  included,  we  advise  that  the 
pension  should  be  payable  only  to  the  pensioner  on  personal  application,  .save  in  case  of  illness. 

19  Age  Many  witnesses  have  urged  before  us  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  qualifying  age  tor  the 
orant  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  from  70  to  65  or  even  60.  In  general,  the  case  for  the  reduction  of  the 
qualifying  age  has  been  argued  on  the  ground  that  not  only  disability  and  illness,  but  often  also  infirmity 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  employment  until  the  age  oi  (0,  and  that  the 
suflerino-  and  hardship  which  arises  in  these  instances  should  be  met  by  the  award  of  a  pension  at  an 
earlier  age.  Some  witnesses  indeed  have  ‘proposed  to  meet  the  problem  by  allowing  local  Pension 
Committees  to  grant  separate  and  distinct  pensions  for  invalidity.  . 

This  argument  inevitably  led  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  system  of  National  Insurance.  I  he  age 
of  70  was  advisedly  adopted  by  the  Government  in  1908  (Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Debates,  Yol.  190,  Col.  575)  as 
the  point  at  which  old  age  as  distinct  from  invalidity  determined  the  need  for  State  assistance  and  the 
National  Insurance  Act  of  1911  fixed  70  as  the  age  at  which  sickness  and  disablement  benefit  should  cease 

The  position  is  therefore  that  some  machinery  already  exists  for  dealing,  though  only  so  far  as  the, 
employed’ population  is  concerned,  with  cases  of  invalidity  arising  before  the  age  of  70,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lower  the  age  for  Old  Age  Pensions  without  re-casting  the  existing  scheme  of  insurance. 

Moreover,  while  finance  is  not  the  predominant  consideration  in  our  report,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  reducing  the  qualifying  age  even  to  65  under  present  conditions  is  very  great.  We  are 
advised  that  whereas  universal  pensions  of  10s.  a  week  at  70  would  cost  £41,000,000,  they  would  cost 


£70,000,000  at  age  65.  .  , 

These  figures  in  our  judgment  render  it  imperative  to  consider  the  alternative  ot  developing  the 

existing  contributory  system  of  insurance,  or  possible  schemes  of  invalidity  pensions. 

Several  witnesses  have  urged  that  on  financial  and  other  grounds  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  placed 
on  a  contributory  basis.  The  difficulties  which  were  emphasised  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  1908  are  still  formidable, 
and  fhe  existing  non-contributory  pension  at  age  70  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  our  social 
legislation  which  cannot  in  our  judgment  be  disturbed.  On  the  other  hand  definite  provision  is  now  made 
under  the  Insurance  Acts  for  contributory  invalidity  pensions  up  to  the.  age  of  70. 

Our  enquiries  have  indeed  shown  that  such  provision  is  wholly  inadequate.  TV  e  are  informed  that 
only  23  per  cent,  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70  are  in  insurance,  of  whom  only  one-sixth 
are  women,  and  that  17  per  cent,  of  the  insured  population  between  these  ages  are  expected  to  be  in 
receipt  of  disablement  benefit  at  any  time.  These  figures  suggest  that  there  must  be  a  large  mass  of 
invalidity,  especially  among  women  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  pension  age,  for  which  at 
present  no  satisfactory  provision  is  made.  But  on  financial  and  other  grounds  it  would  be  preferable  ■ 
to  deal  with  these  cases  by  a  suitable  adaptation  of  the  contributory  system  of  insurance  rather  than  by 
extending  the  sphere  of  non-contributory  pensions  to  a  lower  age,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  system 
of  National  Insurance  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  sufficient  argument  for  throwing  the  entire  cost  of 
invalidity  pensions  on  to  the  Exchequer,  until  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  alternative. 

We  therefore,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  recommend  that  investigation  be  made  into  the  possibility 
of  so  developing  and  extending  the  existing  system  of  insurance  as  to  make  adequate  provision  thereunder 
for  all  cases  of  invalidity  and  disability  arising  before  the  age  of  70. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  in  this  report  and  at  this  time  recommend  a  reduction  of  age,  though  we 
appreciate  the  facts  which  lead  to  requests  for  this  reduction.  They  disclose  a  state  of  things  which  cannot 
be  left  as  it  is.  There  is  a  real  problem,  and  we  feel  bound  to  add  that  unless  it  can  be  met  in  connection 
with  National  Insurance  and  met  adequately,  particularly  in  the  case  of  women,  which  seems  to  us  the 
most  pressing,  some  development  of  the  pension  system  or  some  substantial  reduction  in  the  pension  age 
will  become  imperative. 


20.  Poor  Law  Disqualification. — Our  inability  to  contemplate  a  system  of  old  age  pensions  of  so  elastic 
a  character  as  would  provide  for  the,  special  need  of  pensioners  with  no  other  means  of  support  does  not 
imply  that  it  is  impossible  to  alleviate  their  condition.  Although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  pensioners  are  supporting  themselves  solely  on  the  pension,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  due  to  the  War  has  caused  these  pensioners  great  hardship, 
and  we  consider  it  essential  that  special  provision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class.  Eor  the 
reasons  given  in  paragraph  17  of  our  report  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  practicable  way 
of  providing  for  these  pensioners  is  by  means  of  Home  Assistance  to  be  afforded  by  the  Home  Assistance 
Committee  of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council  to  be  constituted  on  the  lines  suggested  in  the  Report 
of  the  Maclean  Committee  (Cd.  8917).  We  have,  been  assured  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  carry  into  effect,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  recommendations  of  the  Maclean  Committee.  Pending 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  the  new  Public  Assistance  Authorities,  we  suggest,  as  already 
stated,  that  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  allowed  to  provide  such  assistance  in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief 
as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  an  old  age  pensioner.  We  realise  that  objection  may 
be  taken  to  the  relegation  to  the  Guardians  of  pensioners  who  are  in  need  of  additional  financial  assistance, 
but  the  proposal  is  only  put  forward  as  a  temporary  solution  of  the  difficulty,  pending  the  reform  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  recommend  that  where  a  person  is  being  completely  maintained  in  an 
institution  from  public  funds  either  under  the  existing  or  under  the  reformed  Poor  Law  the  Old  Age 
Pension  should  be  payable  for  an  unlimited  period. 

If  in  such  a  case  the  pension  is  received  by  the  individual  in  addition  to  full  maintenance  this  involves 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  from  public  funds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  appropriated  by  the  poor  law 
authority  it  becomes  an  additional  and  irregular  grant  in  aid  of  local  expenditure  based  on  no  fixed  principle. 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  point  of  particular  difficulty  arising  out  of  existing  provisions 
of  the  Act.  At  present  under  section  3  (1)  (a)  (i)  of  the  Act  of  1908,  any  medical  or  surgical  assistance 
(including  food  or  comforts)  supplied  on  the  recommendation  of  a  medical  officer  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
poor  relief. 
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The  Law  Officers  advised,  however,  in  1915  that  when  a  person  who  is  receiving  medical  or  surgical 
assistance  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution  becomes  a  chronic  inmate  of  the  Institution  he  ceases  to  be  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  exemption,  and  it  has  become  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases  to  discontinue  the 
pension  after  the  lapse  of  3  months. 

The  correctness  of  this  opinion  has  been  disputed  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  who  would  appear  from  the 
evidence  we  have  received  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  the  greater  part  of  the  pensions  paid 
in  such  cases  for  the  relief  of  the  rates.  We  cannot  approve  this  practice  nor  concur  in  the  suggestion 
made  to  us  that  guardians  should  be  given  statutory  powers  to  continue  or  even  extend  it. 

In  our  opinion  some  provision  must,  however,  be  made  to  enable  old  age  pensioners  to  keep  their  homes 
together  if  through  accident  or  illness  they  find  it  necessary  to  enter  Poor  Law  Infirmaries  for  limited 
periods. 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  when  a  pensioner  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  Poor  Law  Institution,  in 
order  to  obtain  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  payment  of  pension  shall  be  continued  for  a  period  of  3  months 
and  shall  so  far  as  possible  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  his  rent,  etc.,  or  towards  the  support  of  his 
dependants  (if  any). 

21.  In  addition  to  our  main  scheme  of  reform  there  are  certain  minor  points  in  which  we  consider 
the  existing  Acts  require  amendment : 

(1)  Statutory  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  a  Pension:  — 

(а)  Nationality. — We  do  not1  feel  able  to  support  the  recommendation  made  to  us  by  the 

Board  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews  that  the  nationality  test  should  be  waived  in 
favour  of  a  residence  qualification  only.  Any  privilege  granted  to  unnaturalized 
aliens  could  only  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  naturalization,  and  aliens  in  the 
country  should  take  the  full  status  of  citizenship  if  the  authorities  think  them 
suitable. 

We  think,  however,  that  British  subjects  of  alien  birth  should  become  eligible 
for  pension  10  years  (instead  of  20  years)  after  naturalization,  provided  that  they 
have  been  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  at  least  20  years. 

If  the  position  of  the  alien  is  to  be  further  improved,  we  consider  that  this 
should  be  effected  by  arranging  reciprocity  agreements  within  the  League  of  Nations 
under  which  the  various  nationals  will  become  entitled  to  whatever  form  of  old 
age  pension  is  in  force  in  their  country  of  settlement. 

We  think  that  the  arguments  for  the  exclusion  of  the  alien  do  not  apply  with 
the  same  force  in  the  case  of  the  British -born  wife  of  an  alien,  and  we  recommend 
that,  if  the  law  of  nationality  remains  as  at  present,  the  benefits  of  the  pension 
should  be  granted  to  her  as  though  she  had  never  lost  her  British  nationality. 

(б)  Residence. — Section  3  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1911  makes  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom 

for  12  out  of  the  last  20  years  a  condition  for  the  receipt  of  a  pension.  The 
intention  of  this  Section  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  we  do  not  consider  it 
unreasonable.  It  is,  however,  so  drafted  that  if  the  period  of  absence  occurs  near 
the  pensionable  age,  the  date  of  eligibility  becomes  almost  indefinitely  postponed. 
Thus  a  person  of  pensionable  age  who  over  the  period  of  1900  to  1919  had  been 
absent  from  the  United  Kingdom  from  1910  to  1918  would  have  to  wait  until  1930 
before  he  could  receive  a  pension,  whereas  if  he  had  been  absent  from  1900  to  1908 
he  would  become  entitled  in  1920.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  section 
should  be  amended  to  make  the  period  12  years  in  the  aggregate  since  attaining 
the  age  of  50. 

In  this  connection  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  reciprocal  agreement 
between  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  with 
regard  to  residence,  and  we  suggest  that  legislative  sanction  be  sought  to  give  effect 
to  similar  agreements  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
where  Old  Age  Pensions  are  granted,  so  that  residence  in  any  one  part  shall  count 
in  any  other. 

(2)  Statutory  Disqualifications  :  — 

(a)  Imprisonment. — We  do  not  consider  that  the  existing  disqualifications  for  varying 

terms  after  the  completion  of  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  can  be  justified.  Such 
disqualification  appears  to  us  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  double  punishment  for  the 
same  offence,  which  we  consider  to  be  wrong*  in  principle. 

Apart  from  this  it  is  open  to  the  further  objection  that  it  works  unevenly  in 
different  cases. 

The  judicial  authority  does  not  invariably  know  that  the  prisoner  is  or  is  likely 
to  become  an  old  age  pensioner,  and  even  where  this  is  known  the  effect  of  the 
sentence  on  the  pension  may  not  be  fully  realised.  Again,  it  is  unfair  that  an 
offence  which,  committed  at  the  age  of  59  involves  no  penalty  beyond  the  imprison¬ 
ment  itself,  should  at  the  age  of  69  involve  a  loss  of  pension  in  addition. 

We  therefore  recommend  the  repeal  of  Section  3  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1908,  and 
Section  4  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Act  of  1911,  so  far  as  they  involve  disqualification  after 
the  period  of  imprisonment,  but  we  recommend  the  retention  of  Section  3  (3)  of 
the  Act  of  1908  in  order  to  prevent  payment  of  the  pension  to  inebriates  who  are 
obviously  unfitted  to  be  trusted  with  the  pension. 

(b)  Failure  to  work. — We  understand  that  this  disqualification  is  rarely  operative,  and 

we  think  that  it  will  be  better  frankly  to  abandon  it. 

(c)  The  disqualification  of  inmates  of  prisons  and  pauper  or  criminal  lunatic  asylums 

should  continue  as  at  present. 

(3.)  Miscellaneous  Becommendations  :  — 

(a)  Date  of  receiving  pension. — Under  Section  5  (2)  of  the  Act  of  1908  a  pension  does  not 
commence  to  accrue  until  the  first  Friday  after  the  claim  has  been  allowed  by  the 
Committee.  Similarly  an  increased  pension  does  not  accrue  until  after  the  decision 
by  the  Committee. 
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In  many  cases  delay  has  occurred  between  the  lodging  of  a  claim  and  the 
payment  of  the  pension.  This  delay  is  often  unavoidable  and  in  no  way  reflects 
on  the  Pension  Authorities,  but  the  hardship  incurred  is  none  the  less  real  and  we 
recommend  that  each  pension  should  date  from  the  Friday  following  the  receipt 
of  the  application  for  a  pension,  or  the  date  on  which  the  person  becomes  entitled 
to  the  pension,  whichever  is  the  later. 

(b)  Claims  received  on  behalf  of  persons  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the 

claim. — Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  there  is  no  express  disqualification  of 
such  persons,  but  the  Law  Officers  have  advised  that  claims  made  by  persons 
mentally  incapable  of  understanding  their  significance  could  not  be  regarded  as 
valid,  and  the  Acts  as  they  now  stand  make  no  provision  for  a  claim  to  be  made  by 
other  persons  on  their  behalf. 

We  recommend  that  the  cases  of  persons  qualified  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  not 
certified  as  lunatics,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
a  claim,  should  be  met  by  enabling  Pension  Committees  to  entertain  an  application 
by  a  person  prepared  to  act  as  “next  friend  ”  whose  application  is  vouched  for  by 
a  Magistrate,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a  qualified  medical 
practitioner. 

(c)  Inalienability  of  Pension. — Under  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1908,  any  charge  on  the 

pension  is  void,  and  in  the  event  of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  pensioner  it  does  not  pass 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors. 

We  recommend  that  this  provision  should  be  extended  and  that  the  Old  Age 
Pension  be  expressly  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  means  for  the  purpose  of  an 
instalment  or  a  committal  order  under  the  Debtors  Acts,  thereby  making  the  pension 
inviolable  against  any  creditors. 

22.  From  this  Report  Your  Lordship  will  see  that  while  we  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  subject 
allotted  to  us  and  to  present  recommendations  on  each  of  its  many  aspects.  Those  of  detail  which  we  have 
just  set  out  will,  we  believe,  conduce  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  system.  Our  major 
proposals,  which  represent  no  preconceived  conclusions,  but  which  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
enquiry,  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  such  legislation  as  will  advance  promptly  the  solution  of  this  great  problem, 
and  thereby  conduce  to  national  stability. 

23.  We  desire  to  acknowledge  and  put  on  record  our  sense  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Secretaries,  Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Millar  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Gregory.  Their  duties  have  imposed 
continuous  work  upon  them,  and  their  untiring  assiduity  and  the  ability  they  have  shown  throughout  the 
enquirv  deserve  and  receive  our  cordial  gratitude. 

24.  Our  main  recommendations  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  The  amount  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  increased  to  10s.  a  week,  absorbing  the  present 

additional  allowance  of  2s.  6 d.  a  week.  (Paragraph  17.) 

(2)  The  means  qualification  should  be  abolished.  (Paragraph  18.) 

(3)  The  qualifying  age  should  remain  at  70  pending  enquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
scope  of  the  Insurance  Acts.  (Paragraph  19.) 

Outdoor  relief,  or  home  assistance  should  not  be  a  disqualification  for  the  receipt  of  pension. 
Pension  should  not  be  paid  to  inmates  of  public  institutions  for  more  than  three  months. 
(Paragraphs  17  and  20.) 

Aliens  should  become  eligible  for  peilsions  10  years  after  naturalization  if  they  have  been  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  at  least  20  years,  and  the  possibility  of  reciprocal  international 
agreements  should  be  considered.  British-born  wives  of  aliens  should  be  eligible  for  pensions. 
(Paragraph  21.) 

The  term  of  residence  required  to  qualify  for  pension  should  be  12  years  after  reaching  the  age 
of  50.  Reciprocal  arrangements  with  regard  to  residence  within  the  British  Empire  are 
suggested.  (Ib.) 

Disqualification  for  any  period  following  a  term  of  imprisonment  should  be  abolished  save  in 
the  case  of  habitual  inebriates.  (Ib.) 

The  “  failure  to  work  ”  disqualification  should  be  abandoned.  (Ib.) 

Pension  should  accrue  as  from  the  Friday  following  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  claim  if  the 
pensioner  is  then  qualified.  (Ib.) 

(10)  Claims  should  be  allowed  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  persons  incapable  of  understanding  the  nature 
of  a  claim.  (Ib.) 

(11)  Pensions  should  be  made  inalienable  under  the  Debtors  Acts.  (Ib.) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 

(8) 
(9) 


(Signed) 


W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS  (Chairman). 
THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS. 

H.  JENNIE  BAKER. (a) 

JOSEPH  DEVLIN. (a) 

J.  H.  DUNFORD. 

M.  CECILE  MATHESON.(b) 

ARNOLD  ROWNTREE.(c) 

G.  R.  THORNE. (c) 

STEPHEN  WALSH. (a) 

HENRY  WOODALL. (U 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR  ) 
H.  S.  GREGORY  f 


Secretaries . 


7th  November,  1919. 


(a)  Subject  to  reservation  (4). 
(c)  Subject  to  reservation  (3). 


(b)  Subject  to  reservation  (1). 
(d)  Subject  to  reservation  (2). 


Note. — Mr.  Appleton  was  unable,  owing  to  his  absence  in  America,  to  take  part  in  settling  the  Report, 
but  before  leaving  he  indicated  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  universal  pensions. 


RESERVATIONS  TO  THE  SIGNATURES  OF  THE  MAJORITY  REPORT. 


(1)  Reservation  by  Miss  Matheson. 

In  signing  the  majority  report  I  attach  great  importance  to  prompt  action,  but  if  any  delay  should  occur 
in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  universal  pensions  the  present  means  limit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  a  day  longer  than  is  essential  for  the  passing  of  the  necessary  legislation.  The  present  means 
limit  should  at  least  be  doubled,  though  I  hold  that  to  be  inadequate  even  as  a  temporary  measure.  I  shoud 
like,  however,  to  point  out  that  any  considerable  advance  beyond  a  doubling  of  the  means  limit  brings  us 
at  once  so  close  to  the  cost  of  universal  pensions  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  stop  short  of  those. 

I  also  wish  particularly  to  recommend  that  during  any  transitional  period  that  may  elapse  before 
universal  pensions  are  in  operation  the  rate  at  which  board  and  lodging  are  valued  for  pension  should  be 
a  fixed  rate.  Complete  board  and  lodging  should  not  in  any  case  be  reckoned  at  more  than  10s.  a  week. 
If  such  a  sum  is  fixed  for  complete  board  and  lodging,  pensioners  and  pension  officers  can  calculate  partial 
board  and  lodging  proportionately,  and  board  and  lodging  can  never  disqualify  for  full  pension  as  unhappily 
they  now  sometimes  do. 


(Signed)  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 


(2)  Reservation  by  Mr.  Henry  Woodall. 

Entirely  agreeing  with  the  majority  report  as  a  whole  I  have  signed  it,  but  with  the  qualification  that 
the  pension  should  not  now  be  permanently  increased  above  the  actual  amount  to-day  of  Ts.  6d. 

The  abolition  of  both  the  Means  Limit  and  the  Poor  Law  Disqualification  places  the  old  people  in  a 
greatly  improved  position.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  effect  of  these  new  and  valuable  provisions  should 
at  least  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  any  further  addition,  which  is  bound  to  be  permanent,  is  made  to  the 
pension. 


(Signed)  HENRY  WOODALL. 


(3)  Reservation  by  Mr.  Rowntree  and  Mr.  Thorne. 

1.  Amount  of  Pension. — The  recommendation  of  our  colleagues  does  not  fully  meet  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  that  has  taken  place  since  1908,  when  the  Act  was  introduced,  which  increase  approximates 
to  130  per  cent. 

For  this  reason  we  consider  that  the  10s.  proposed  is  insufficient,  and  we  recommend  that  the  rate  of 
pension  should  be  fixed  immediately  at  12s.  6d. 

2.  Age. — We  consider  also  that  the  evidence  given  under  this  head  has  established  the  case  for  reducing 
the  pensionable  age  to  65,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  so  reduced  as  soon  as  ever  the  financial  position  will 
allow. 

/ 

(Signed)  ARNOLD  ROWNTREE. 

G.  R,  THORNE. 


(4)  Reservation  by  Mrs.  Baker,  Mr.  Devlin  and  Mr.  Walsii. 

1.  Though  signing  the  majority  report  because  we  believe  that  the  case  for  abolishing  the  means  limit 
has  been  fully  established,  and  because  we  agree  with  the  greater  part  of  the  principles  enunciated,  we  differ 
from  it  on  several  important  points. 

It  seems  to  us  of  so  much  more  urgent  and  immediate  importance  to  increase  the  amount  of  pension,  and 
to  lower  the  age  at  which  a  pension  should  be  payable  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  bill  embodying  these 
points  introduced  this  autumn,  even  though  (in  order  to  get  an  agreed  Bill  passed  immediately)  the  means 
limit  were  merely  doubled  so  as  roughly  to  meet  the  devaluation  of  money. 

At  the  same  time  we  hope  the  more  controversial  question  of  universal  pensions  may  be  dealt  with  without 
undue  delay. 

2.  Amount. — It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  an  increase  of  pension  to  10s.  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
pensioner  (as  shown  in  the  Budgets  we  have  had  presented,  and  the  evidence  taken)  or  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  nation  in  this  respect. 

In  1908  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  “incomplete”  and  “only  a  beginning  ”  (Debates, 
Vol.  190,  Col.  585);  Mr.  Asquith  also  referred  to  it  in  similar  terms,  and  in  that  way  it  has  been  generally 
regarded.  Almost  from  the  first  there  has  been  a  continued  agitation  for  an  increased  amount,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  between  1908  and  1914  even  before  the  inflated 
prices  due  to  the  war  more  than  doubled  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  1914.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  pension  of  10s.  now  would  not  put  the  pensioner  in  quite  as  good  a  position  as  that  which  he  was  in 
immediately  before  the  war,  and  he  would  be  in  a  still  worse  position  as  compared  with  1908.  Accordingly, 
as  we  agree  with  the  majority  that  “it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  system,” 
we  urge  that  less  than  £1  a  week  would  not  really  meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  that  as  an  immediate 
measure  of  relief  the  pension  should  at  once  be  increased  to  not  less  than  15s. 
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We  bear  in  mind  the  suggestions  of  the  majority  as  to  the  possibility  of  supplementing  the  pension  from 
local  rates,  but  though  we  unhesitatingly  endorse  the  recommendation  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  think  that  this  justifies  fixing  the  normal  pension  at  an  inadequate  figure. 

We  do  not  consider  that  the  aged  should  normally  have  to  depend  on  rate-aid  (even  if  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Maclean  Committee  are  carried  into  effect  and  the  worst  features  of  the  Poor  Law  are  abolished) 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  rateable  value  of  different  districts.  Where  the  need  is  greatest  the  amount 
produced  by  a  Id.  rate  is  lowest,  and  those  responsible  are  therefore  most,  likely  to  be  parsimonious  in  giving 
assistance. 

3.  Age. — We  feel  strongly  that  the  qualifying  age  should*  be  reduced  to  65. 

Not  only  did  the  great  majority  of  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  recommend  this  change,  but  it  is  also 
urged  by  nearly  all  the  numerous  Local  Authorities,  Guardians,  Pension  Committees  and  other  public  bodies 
who  sent  written  statements. 

We  think  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  the  disability  between  65  and  TO  is  usually  the  result  of  old 
age,  and  would  be  so  classified  if  the  patient  were  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse  infirmary  (that  is,  if  he  were 
of  pensionable  age  and  went  to  the  infirmary,  it,  would  be  classed  as  a  chronic  case  of  senility,  and  the 
pension  would  be  withdrawn). 

We  do  not  consider  those  between  65  and  TO  can  be  best  dealt  with  by  an  extension  of  the  Insurance 
Act,  not  only  because  the  amount  allowed  is  entirely  inadequate,  but  also  because  the  Act  does  not  affect 
a  great  part  of  the  community. 

Only  a  negligible  proportion  of  women  are  insured  after  60  years,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
Insurance  Act  being  amended  so  as  to  include  a  larger  number  of  them. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  not  in  insurable  employment,  and  voluntary  contributors 
are  no  longer  provided  for.  While,  therefore,  we  agree  with  the  majority  that  the  possibility  of  developing 
and  extending  the  existing  system  of  insurance  should  be  immediately  enquired  into,  we  see  no  hope  of  the 
problem  of  those  between  65  and  TO  being  solved  in  this  way. 

Further,  we  think  that  the  objections  to  a  contributory  system  brought  forward  in  1908  by  Mr.  Asquith 
and  others  still  hold  good,  and  that  an  extension  of  the  Insurance  Act,  even  if  practicable,  would,  from 
this  point  of  view,  be  unsatisfactory. 

We  would  also  point  out  that  Civil  Servants  retire  at  65  and,  although  we  do  not  wish  to  minimise  the 
strenuousness  of  their  duties,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions  of  employment  of  the  manual  worker  cause 
him  to  age  much  more  rapidly  than  a  person  who  has  lived  in  more  comfortable  circumstances. 

For  these  reasons  we  earnestly  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  age  to  65.  Below  this  age  we  consider 
the  question  to  be  one  rather  for  invalidity  pension;  and  important  though  this  matter  is,  it  is  outside 
our  terms  of  reference. 

(Signed)  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 
JOSEPH  BEYLIN. 
STEPHEN  WALSH. 
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MINORITY  REPORT. 

1.  W  e  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  ihe  recommendation  of  our  colleagues  that  in  future  old 
age  pensions  should  be  paid  irrespective  of  income  to  practically  every  person  resident  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  age  of  70  and  upwards.  This  being  the  essential  feature  of  their  proposal  we  feel  compelled 
to  present  our  objections  in  the  form  of  a  separate  report. 

This  recommendation  appears  to  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  at  present  the  country  is  labouring  under 
enormous  financial  burdens.  It  abandons  the  criterion  of  need  in  the  granting  of  the  pension  and  involves 
a  vast  expenditure  in  the  endowment  of  many  persons  in  better  circumstances  than  masses  of  the  taxpayers 
from  whose  pockets  the  cost  of  the  pensions  must  be  taken.  Such  a  remedy  could  only  be  justified  after 
less  drastic  measures  had  been  attempted  and  failed. 


2.  We  are  in  agreement  with  the  report  of  the  majority  of  our  colleagues  in  so  far  as  it  recommends 
(1)  that  the  maximum  old  age  pension  should  be  raised  to  10.?.  a  week,  (2)  that  the  present  qualifying  age 
should  not,  for  the  present,  be  reduced,  and  (3)  that  the  disqualification  for  pension  on  the  ground  of  the 
receipt  of  ordinary  out-door  relief  or  “  Home  Assistance”  should  be  abolished. 

We  also  concur  with  the  minor  recommendations  mentioned  in  paragraphs  20  and  21  of  their  Report. 


3.  The  question  which  immediately  arises  therefore,  is  whether  there  are  such  anomalies  inherent  in 
the  retention  of  the  means  limit  as  to  necessitate  its  abolition  or  whether  by  modifications  of  its  incidence 
the  objections  of  substance  at  least,  can  be  removed  without  committing  the  country  to  a  system  of  universal 
pensions.  Briefly  stated,  the  arguments  brought  against  the  retention  of  the  means  limit  are  that  it  acts 
as  a  penalty  on  thrift  and  discourages  benevolence  while  the  enquiries  involved  in  its  administration  cause 
irritation  and  discontent. 


In  a  sense  we  must  agree  that  thrift  is  penalised  if  an  applicant  is  debarred  from  a  pension  by  reason 
of  his  savings,  but  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  spite  of  fears  to  the  contrary  the  existing  old  age 
pension  system  has  not  militated  against  thrift  agencies.  As  Mr.  Bowerman  said,  “  When  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  became  operative  most  benefit  societies  in  this  country  had  the  idea  that  they  would  suffer, 
but  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.”  It  is  prima  facie  most  unlikely  that  individuals  will  be  deterred  from 
saving  in  early  life  by  the  remote  possibility  that  this  might  affect  their  claim  to  a  pension  at  the  age  of 
70  and  in  fact  statistics  show  a  continuous  expansion  of  the  volume  of  working-class  savings  in  the  last 
ten  years. 

In  our  view  the  resentment  felt  at  the  so-called  inquisitorial  methods  is  neither  so  widespread  nor  so  well- 
founded  as  our  colleagues  think.  We  have  had  practically  no  evidence  to  show  that  pension  officers  act 
otherwise  than  humanely  and  tactfully  in  their  investigation,  and  while  there  are  some  old  people  who 
strongly  resent  being  examined  as  to  their  means,  just  os  there  are  some  persons  who  dislike  enquiry  into 
their  means  for  income  tax  purposes,  the  evidence  which  we  have  heard  does  not  lead  us  to  think  that 
there  is  anything  approaching  g*eneral  dissatisfaction  with  the  system  of  enquiry.  In  any  case  it  appears 
to  us  that  no  one  who  is  to  receive  a  benefit  from  the  State  can  reasonably  object  to  the  minor  inconveniences 
which  may  be  involved  in  showing  that  he  is  qualified  to  receive  it. 

W  e  agree  with  the  majority  of  our  colleagues  that  it  is  impossible  (save  in  certain  details  to  which  we 
shall  refer  later)  to  differentiate  between  various  forms  of  means.  We  fully  realise  that  it  is  only  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  need  as  determining  the  right  to  a  pension  that  it  is  possible  to  meet 
objections  of  principle  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  certain  kinds  of  means.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  determine  the  question  at  issue  on  the  ground  of  abstract  principles  only,  although  we  must  not  be 
regarded  as  giving  assent  to  the  principle  underlying  universal  pensions.  Most  of  our  witnesses  have  not 
argued  in  favour  of  a  theory,  but  have  urged  that  the  existing  means  limit  operates  with  undue  stringency  in 
certain  instances. 


4.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  rise  of  prices  has  operated  with  peculiar  hardship  in  the  case  of  old-age 
pensioners  and  of  other  persons  in  receipt  of  small  incomes,  and  that  a  case  has  been  made  out  for  an  extension 
of  the  means  limits.  But  we  believe  that  the  difficulties  would  be  fully  met  by  doubling  the  existing  scale 
of  means,  coupled  with  certain  modifications  of  detail  in  the  method  of  calculation. 

The  effect  of  our  proposal  is  that  the  maximum  pension  of  HR.  a  week  would  be  payable  to  a  single 
person  whose  means  do  not  exceed  £42  per  annum  (roughly  16.?.  a  week)  or  to  each  of  a  married  couple,  aged 
70  or  over,  whose  combined  means  do  not  exceed  £84  per  annum.  The  pension  would  be  graduated  in  steps 
of  2.?.  a  week,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  pension  (2.?.  a  week)  would  be  payable  to  a  single  person  whose  means 
do  not  exceed  £63  per  annum  (roughly  24.?.  a  week),  or  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple  £126,  per  annum. 

We  would  further  emphasise  the  fact  that  pensioners  will  benefit  greatly  by  the  removal  of  the  dis¬ 
qualification  in  respect  of  the  receipt  of  outdoor  poor  relief  or  of  “  Home  Assistance,”  which  will  involve 
an  additional  charge  of  uncertain  amount  on  local  rates.  By  this  arrangement  pensioners  in  future,  whatever 
their  individual  needs,  should  at  least  be  able  to  obtain  a  reasonable  subsistence. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  these  limits  will  deprive  of  nearly  all  its  weight  and  reduce  to  a  merely 
theoretical  plea,  the  objection  to  the  inclusion  in  the  calculation  of  means  of  friendly  society  and  trade  union 
benefits  or  of  assistance  from  friends  and  relatives.  The  means  of  claimants  are  of  various  kinds,  and  some 
of  them,  especially  the  product  of  past  savings,  have  not  increased  in  correspondence  with  the  rise  of  prices. 
It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  limits  such  as  we  propose  would  cover 
all  means,  the  exclusion  of  which  has  been  urged,  and  still  leave  the  pensioner  entitled  to  the  full  10,?. 
pension. 
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In  regard  to  means  which,  take  the  form  of  maintenance  provided  by  relations  or  others,  we  are  satisfied 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  value  placed  upon  the  assistance  given  will  not,  under  our  scheme, 
disentitle  the  claimant  to  a  pension  at  the  full  rate  where  there  are  no  other  means.  Further,  it  will 
generally  be  found,  we  think,  that  where  claimants  who  are  residing  with  relatives  or  friends  are  also  in 
receipt  of  allowances  from  friendly  societies  or  trade  unions,  those  allowances  are  applied  wholly  or  in  part 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  combined  means  thus  brought  within  the  limits  required  to  qualify 
for  a  full  pension.  We  thus  conclude  that  the  effect  of  our  proposals  is  to  secure  a  full  pension  to  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  majority  of  the  aged  who  are  dependant  wholly  on  relatives  or  friends,  or  have,  otherwise,  no 

income  than  that  which  may  be  derived  from  friendly  society  or  trade  union  benefits. 

There  are  certain  further  modifications  which  we  recommend  should  be  made  in  the  calculation  of  means. 

(1)  The  adoption  of  our  proposal  necessitates  the  imposition  of  some  restriction  on  applicants  possessed 

of  considerable  capital  sums.  If  no  such  restriction  were  imposed  a  single  applicant  would  be 
eligible  for  the  minimum  pension  if  he  possessed  a  capital  sum  of  £1,260,  or,  if  he  were  one  of 
a  married  couple,  a  sum  of  £2,520.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  grant  of  a  pension  to  such  an 

applicant  could  not  be  defended  since  it  would  enable  him  to  preserve  his  capital  intact,  and 
the  pension  would  thereby  benefit  not  the  pensioner  himself  but  his  successors.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  in  favour  of  a  suggestion  made  in  evidence  that  small  amounts  deposited  by  the 
claimants  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  or  retained  in  the  house  should  be  ignored  in 
calculating  the  means.  Such  sums  are  frequently  thus  kept  at  hand  to  serve  for  emergencies 
or  for  the  payment  of  the  funeral  expenses  of  the  pensioner.  We  think  also  that  as  the  capital 
possessed  by  a  pensioner  increases  in  amount  a  more  stringent  method  of  calculating  the  means 
from  that  source  should  be  adopted.  We  therefore  suggest  that  the  yearly  value  of  investments 
and  other  property  of  the  claimant  which  may  be  subject  to  an  assessment  on  capital  value 
under  Section  2  (1)  (a)  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1911,  should  be  calculated  on  a  sliding 
scale  as  follows  :  — 

(a)  The  first  £25  of  capital  value  to  be  ignored. 

(5)  The  next  £375  of  capital  value  to  be  taken  at  5  per  cent,  of  such  value. 

( c )  Any  property  in  excess  of  £400  capital  value  to  be  taken  at  10  per  cent,  as  representing 
roughly  its  annuity  value. 

(2)  Although  we  are  in  agreement  with  our  colleagues  as  to  the  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to  the 

suggestions  made  in  evidence  in  favour  of  the  grant  of  preferential  treatment  to  particular 
forms  of  property  or  income,  nevertheless  we  consider  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  remove 
some  of  the  small  grievances  which  have  caused  friction  in  the  administration  of  the  present 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions.  Thus  we  consider  that  temporary  sick  pay  or  sickness  benefit 
receivable  by  the  applicant  (or  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  applicant),  under  medical  certificate 
from  a  friendly  society,  trade  union,  or  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  3  months  in  any  period  of  12  months  after  the  allowance  of  a  pension,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  income. 

AVe  consider  that  this  exception  is  justifiable  on  the  ground  that  sickness  in  the  house  adds, 
to  the  expense  of  maintenance,  but  we  do  not  recommend  that  the  concession  should  cover 
permanent  sick  pay.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  is  frequently  in  the  nature  of  a  pension, 
and  is  more  often  associated  with  the  disability  resulting  from  old  age  itself  rather  than  with 
incapacity  due  to  any  specific  complaint. 

(3)  We  believe  that;  it  is  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  at  present  that  furniture  and  personal 

effects  enter  into  the  calculation  of  means.  In  order  to  obviate  irritation  which  may  arise  from 
an  investigation  into  this  item,  we  think  it  advisable  to  ignore  means  from  this  source. 

(4)  1  here  is  one  further  point  in  which  we  consider  the  existing  Acts  require  amendment.  Where 

a  claimant  is  separated  from  his  wife  and  an  allowance  is  being  paid  to  her  by  the  claimant 
under  a  Separation  Order,  there  is  no  provision  enabling  the  allowance  to  be  deducted  from 
the  claimant’s  means.  This  involves  the  inclusion  of  the  sum  paid  in  the  means  of  each  of  the 
couple,  and  we  consider  that  in  future  it  should  not  be  included  in  the  means  of  the  person 
actually  making  the  payment. 


5. 


The  “  administrative  concessions 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  new  limit  comes  into  operation,  but  if  there  are  any  cases  in  1 
would  involve,  a  reduction  of  the  pension  actually  received  at  that  date,  the  Pension  Authorities 
allowed  to  maintain  any  such  pension  at  its  previous  figure  for  a  limited  period 


with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  the  means  of  existing  pensioners 

which  this 


might  be 


6.  Before  the  War  the  annual  charge  for  old  age  pensions  was  about  £.12,000,000  and  now  it  amounts 
to  £17,500,000.  Sir  Frederick  Clarke,  Accountant  and  Comptroller-General  of  Customs  and  Excise,  while 
drawing  attention  to  the  inadequate  data  on  which  the  calculations  are  based,  has  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  a  10s.  pension  with  the  present  means  limit  doubled  is  £32,000,000,  as  against  £41,000,000  required 
for  universal  pensions.  We  are  conscious  of  the  great  burden  which  our  proposal,  if  adopted,  must  impose 
on  the  Exchequer.  It  involves  some  350,000  new  pensioners  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  £14,500,000 
a  year  and  while  we  are  compelled  to  our  conclusions  by  the  evidence  we  have  received  we  do  not  consider 
we  should  be  justified  in  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  £9,000,000  a  year  in  order  to  provide  universal 
pensions. 


Even  if  the  State  were  in  a  position  to  spend  the  additional  £9,000,000,  there  are  other  pressing  social 
needs  which  might  well  take  priority  over  the  provision  of  pensions  for  the  well-to-do. 

We  would  point  out  that  the  recommendation  of  certain  of  our  colleagues  to  increase  the  amount  of 
pension  to  15s.  and  i educe  the  age  to  6o  would  involve  an  annual  expenditure  of  £105,00'0,000  if  the  means 
limit  is  abolished  and  of  £76,000,000  if  the  existing  limit  is  doubled. 


7.  \\  e  do  not  believe  that  the  development  of  the  old  age  pension  system  along  the  lines  recommended 

by  our  colleagues  will  lead  to  acquiescence  in  its  finality  so  long  as  the  pension  is  retained  at  10s.  a  week 
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•and  the  qualifying  age  remains  at  70.  In  neither  of  thes.e  respects  has  the  Committee  been  able  to  accept 
the  representations  of  influential  groups  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  while  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country  compels  the  restriction  of  the  pension  system,  on  both  of  these  points,  the  pressure  for  further 
change  will  be  removed  by  the  grant  of  pensions  to  all.  On  the  contrary  in  our  opinion  the  establishment 
of  universal  pensions  would  immediately  give  rise  to  a  further  agitation.  We  believe  that  to  pay  pensions 
at  the  same  rate  to  rich  and  poor  alike  would  inevitably  cause  deep  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  poorer 
classes.  Naturally  enough,  they  would  consider  it  unjust  that  though  in  want,  they  should  only  receive 
the  same  pension  as  that  paid  to  persons  in  good  and  even  affluent  circumstances.  This  in  turn  would  lead 
to  a  demand  for  increased  pensions  for  the  poor  and  consequently  for  the  restoration  of  the  means  limit  in 
a  slightly  different  form,  but  accompanied  by  a  large  additional  charge  for  pensions. 

I 

8.  We  associate  ourselves  with  our  colleagues  in  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Secretaries. 

► 

•  i  •* 

(Signed)  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON. 

ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER, 
ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
EWAN  F.  MACPHERSON. 
NATHAN  RAW.§ 

IJ.  J.  COMYNS. 

J.  G.  JAMESON. 


§  Subject  to  reservation  below. 


Reservation  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Raw. 


While  I  concur  in  the  above  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  means  limit,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  amount  of  pension  should  be  increased  to  1 2s.  6 d. 


(Signed)  NATHAN  RAW. 
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4.— TABLE  SHOWING  THE  AMOUNT  PAID  IN  PENSIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR 

ENDED  31st  MARCH. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 


£ 

2,026,395* 

8,468,128 

9,683,442 

11,714,434 

12,138,108 

12,375,561 

12,560,565 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 


£ 

12,606,678 
(  12,195,520  pension 
l  1,536,687  additional  allowance 
(  11,855,429  pension 
(  5,105,589  additional  allowance 
(  ll,731,000f  pension 
\  5,997,000f  additional  allowance 


*  Includes  the  expenses  of  Local  Pension  Committees, 
t  Approximate. 


O.- 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 

YEAR  ENDED  31st  MARCH,  1920. 


Customs  and  Excise  Department  ... 
Post  Office 

JLocal  Pension  Committees  ... 
Ministry  of  Health  ... 

Scottish  Board  of  Health  ... 

Local  Government  Board  (Ireland) 
Registrar  General's  Office  ... 

„  „  ,,  (Scotland) 

Public  Record  Office,  Ireland 
Stationery  and  Printing 


£ 

335,000 

156,000 

54,500 

5,294 

1,186 

6,500 

2,850 

1,150 

1,830 

2,200 


THE 


*  Includes  expenses  in  connection  with  claims  for  Separation  Allowances  and  Additional  Allowances  to  Old  Age  Pensioners, 


6  — TABLE  SHOWING  THE  COST  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  UNDER  VARYING  CONDITIONS, 
AS  ESTIMATED  BY  THE  ACCOUNTANT  AND  COMPTROLLER-GENERAL  OF  CUSTOMS 
AND  EXCISE. 


(Note.— The  data  available  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  age  limit  and  the  increase  of  the  means 
limit  are  very  imperfect  and  the  estimates  based  on  them  must  be  taken  with  reserve.) 


Present  Means  Conditions. 

Present  Means  Scale  doubled. 

No  Means  Limit. 

Age. 

Rate. 

Number  of 
Pensioners. 

Cost. 

Number  of 
Pensioners. 

Cost. 

Number  of 
Pensioners. 

Cost. 

"{ 

s.  d. 

5  0 

7  6 

10  0 

920,000  | 

£ 

11,772,000* 

17,636,000 

23,500,000 

1,267,000  | 

£ 

16,000,000 

24,000,000 

32,000,000 

1,577,000  | 

£ 

20,500,000 

30,750,000 

41,000,000 

65 

5  0 

7  6 

10  0 

1,500,000  | 

18,950,000 

28,425,000 

37,900,000 

2,020,000  | 

25,500,000 

38,250,000 

51,000,000 

2,692,000  | 

35,000,000 

52.500,000 

70j000,000 

*  Actual  provision  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1920. 
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20.  Barrie,  Mr.  James,  11th  day 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Pension  Committee 

133 

Of  the  Glasgow  Pension  Committee  ... 

139 

21.  Wilcox,  Mr.,  12th  day  ... 

Of  the  London  &  North  Western  Railway  Company’s  Provident 

145 

22.  Jones,  Mr.  O.  H.,  13th  day 

and  Pension  Fund. 

Of  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd. 

152 

22.  Lesser,  Mr.  H.,  13th  day  ( see  also 

Of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  ... 

159 

5th  day). 

23.  Ibbs,  Mr.  H.  E.,  13th  day 

Of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 

171 

24.  Close,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  14th  day 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Stockton-on-Tees... 

175 

25.  Fersht,  Mr.  Barnett  Abraham, 

14th  day. 

26.  Emanuel,  Mr.  Charles,  14th  day 
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180 
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185 
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35.  Lowe,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  18th  day 

220 

Of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Industrial  Women’s  Organ- 

223 

36.  Reeves,  Mrs.  W.  Pember,  18th  day 

isation. 

237 

37.  Martley,  Mr.  W.  G.,  18th  day  ... 

Of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

.  238 

38.  Smith,  Councillor  W.G.,  19th  day 

Of  the  Cardiff  Pension  Committee  ... 

249 

39.  Kelly,  Councillor  J.S.,  19th  day 

Of  the  Dublin  Pension  Committee  ... 

254 

40.  Leach,  Mr.  R.  A.,  20th  day 

Of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales  ... 

258 

41.  Symonds,  Sir  Aubrey  V.,  K.C.B., 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 

269 

21st  day. 

42.  Tomley,  Mr.  J.  E.,  21st  day 

Clerk  to  the  Montgomeryshire  Pension  Committee 

276 

43.  Tebbutt,  Mr.  C.  G.,  21st  day  ... 

Of  the  Huntingdonshire  Pension  Committee 

282 

44.  Price,  Mr.  J.  F.  G.,  22nd  day  ... 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Miuistry  of  Labour 

284 

45.  Brock,  Mr.  L.  G.,  C.B.,  22nd  day 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health 

291 

46.  London,  Mr.  E.  S.,  ) 

C.B.E.  [  23rd  day 

Of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  ... 

297 

Coates,  Mr.  W.  H.  ...  J 

47.  Bradbury,  Sir  John,  K.C.B., 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury 

304 

24th  day. 

48.  Johnston,  His  Honor  Judge,  24th 

day. 

49.  Blackburn,  Mr.  R.  F.,  24th  day 

County  Court  Judge  of  Fermanagh  and  Monaghan 

317 

Of  the  Dublin  United  Trades  Council  and  Labour  League 

323 

50.  Cook,  Mr.  H.  H.,  25th  day 

Of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 

328 

51.  Judd,  Mr.  J.  J.,  26th  day 

On  behalf  of  the  Dublin  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  Irish  Poor 

332 

52.  Barlas,  Mr.  A.  R.,  26th  day 

Law  Officers’  Association. 

Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland 

337 

53.  Hincks,  Mr  W.  E.,  M.B.E.,  J.P., 

Member  of  the  Leicester  Town  Council 

339 

26th  day. 

54.  Clarke,  Sir  F.  W.  A.,  27th  day  ... 

Accountant  and  Comptroller-General  of  Customs  and  Excise 

342 
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Mr.  A.  S.  Lupton,  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 

Department. 

Additional  Allowances :  56-7,  99,  101-2,  223-6. 
Adjustment  of  pensions:  145,  328-33,  335-40,  360-7. 
Administration,  cost  of :  237-9  ,  242,  300-4,  450-1. 
Administrative  Concessions:  76,  97-122,  125-8,  222, 
262-75,  281-2,  291-7,  485-41. 

Age:  35-7,  368-76,  429—33;  pensions  refused  and 
revoked  on  the  ground  of,  39-43,  428. 

Amount  of  pension :  55a,  58-64. 

Claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked  :  39-43,  123-4, 
132. 

Cost:  144,  244-50,  450. 

Failure  to  work:  139-41. 

Imprisonment :  133-8. 

Local  Government  Board  :  29-31 . 

Local  Pension  Committees:  26-8,  311-3;  constitution 
of  33—4,  278-9. 

Lunatics,  pauper  and  criminal :  138-9. 

Means:  55a,  65-75;  calculation  of,  from  Capital: 
279-81,  459-70;  Sick  pay:  240-1,  354-9;  Volun¬ 
tary  allowances  284—5. 

Nationality:  50-2. 

Numbers  of  pensioners:  9-21,  298,  305-11,  319-27, 
385-400,  423. 

Pension  Officers,  appointment  of  :  23-6,  384 ;  duty  of  : 
26,  140,  145,  286,  311,  341-9,  353;  women  as: 
25-6,  276-7,  334. 

Poor  Law  Relief:  129-32;  251-61,  401-22,  452-8, 

471-4. 

Population  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70:  46-9. 
Prosecutions  for  fraud :  351-3. 

Recovery  of  overpayments :  377-80. 

Residence:  53-5. 

Thrift:  287-90. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Trotter,  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 

Department. 

Administrative  Concessions,  object  of  Separation 
Allowance  concession :  155—8,  160,  215-7. 

Pensions  Officers:  167,  205-8. 

Separation  Allowances ;  calculation  of  means  before 
grant:  159,  169-74,  180-201;  effect  of,  on  pen¬ 
sions:  162-6,  177-9,  186-92,  196-9;  object  of,  156. 

Mr.  A.  J.  McEldowney,  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 

Department. 

Administration,  cost  of :  575-9. 

Age:  595;  verification  of,  480-7  ,  501-6,  523-34  ,  595. 
Local  Pension  Committees:  543-64,  7504-11,  649-54, 
682,  696,  699-703. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  Capital :  680-2 ;  farming, 
542-3,  690-1 ;  furniture,  488-9 ;  house  property, 
490-2;  sick  pay,  683-6,  voluntary  allowances, 
580—7,  626—40,  660-4;  disclosure  of,  534—6. 
Pension  Officers,  co-ordination  of :  641-5 ;  duties  of, 
495-500,  537-43.  566-77,  596-604,  648,  women  as, 
692-5. 

Poor  Law  Relief:  493-4,  667-73. 

Recovery  of  overpayments:  517-22. 

Thrift:  588-9,  687-9. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Oomyns,  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Old 
Age  Pensions  Branch. 

Additional  Allowances:  717. 

Administrative  concessions :  715—6,  800-1. 
Administration,  cost  of :  760,  802-4,  830. 

Appeals:  705-9,  713,  736-7,  746,  76 7-72,  775-81, 
786-99,  807-14. 

Claims,  numbers  of  711-2,  746,  786—99. 

Local  Government  Board,  powers  and  duties :  704 ; 

procedure,  729-34,  822-5. 

Local  Pension  Committees:  761,  782-5,  826-9. 
Means,  calculation  of,  from  voluntary  assistance : 
738-46,  773-4. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  suggested  amendments :  723-5. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  on  Poor  Law  Relief :  718-22, 
815-20. 

Pension  Officers,  781,  821. 

Poor  Law  Relief:  735,  747—54,  801. 


Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  formerly  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  New  Zealand. 

Claims,  procedure  on  the  New  Zealand,  875,  893-9, 
932-4. 

Economic  condition  of  New  , Zealand :  835,  862-8, 
912-4. 

Invalidity  pensions :  929-32,  957-8. 

New  Zealand  Old  Age  Pension  System: — Means: 
841-53,  873,  884-92,  954-7 ;  calculation  of,  from 
capital :  853,  856,  885-92,  900-03 ;  sick  pay :  852, 
859,  937-40 ;  voluntary  allowances :  935-6 ;  diff¬ 
erentiation  of:  856-61,  869-72;  Nationality: 
923-6 ;  Numbers  of  pensioners :  838-9,  904-9,  917— 
43 ;  Rates  of  pension :  836-7,  846,  910. 

Thrift :  854-5,  944-53. 

Universal  pensions :  953. 

Mr.  J.  Longstaff  Dennison,  Hon  Secretary  to  the* 
National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Administration :  1277-8. 

Age :  1048-61,  1130  -33,  1290,  1556-9. 

Aged  Miners’  Homes:  1006-7,  1230-7,  1256-7. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  Capital :  977-1002,  1081-3, 
1390-8;  Friendly  Society  and  Trade  Union 
benefits:  990-3,  1109,  1151-6,  1204-19,  1372-6; 
house  property:  990,  1010—7,  1142;  superannua¬ 
tion  benefits:  990,  1003—9,  1145—9,  1274—6;  volun¬ 
tary  assistance :  990,  1003-9,  1110,  1125-9,  1167-8, 
1191-1214,  1253-5,  1434,  1445-53;  wages:  1018-31, 
1113-5,  1188-90,  1289. 

National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions;  962-88, 
1529-36,  1539-42,  1546-55. 

National  Insurance  Act:  1365-71. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  cost  of  living :  1342-50,  1503-14, 
deaths  of:  1084-92,  1215—29,  1454;  rent  paid  by: 
1251-2. 

Old  Age  Pensions:  Colonial  systems,  1287-8,  1378-80; 
contributory  schemes  of :  1245-7,  1282-3 ;  effect 
of,  on  wages:  1322-401;  inadequacy  of,  alleged: 
1075-6,  1120-1,  1258-9,  1293-9,  1351-64,  1399-403; 
theories  of  1293-6. 

Poor  Law,  effect  of  pensions  on :  1238-44,  1496-8 ; 
pauper  statistics:  1102-08,  1116-9a,  1272;  pen¬ 
sions  revoked  on  acount  of:  1093-101,  1486-91. 

Recovery  of  overpayments:  1431-3,  1435-40. 

Thrift :'  994-5,  1172-87.  1279-81,  1297-301,  1320-1, 
1351-2,  1404-29,  1477-85,  1543-5. 

Universal  pensions;  1032-46,  1143-4,  1260-9,  1284-6, 
1523-8,  1560-1. 

Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Age:  1471-3. 

Disablement:  1474-5. 

Universal  pensions :  1465,  1467-70,  1476. 

Mr.  H.  Lesser,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Means,  differentiation  of :  1567—76. 

Thrift:  1565-6. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Staff  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Australia. 

Australia,  population  of:  1667-76. 

Australian  Old  Age  Pension  system,  basis  of  :  1583a-4, 
1834;  cost:  1646-52,  1701-3,  1809-10;  numbers 
of  pensioners:  1627-30,  1645;  procedure  under: 
1659)  1661-3,  1698-700;  rates  of  pension  payable: 
1599-603,  1631-3,  1723-36,  1770-4;  Age:  1716-8; 
imprisonment:  1690;  means— calculation  of, 

from  capital.  1604.  1818-21;  Friendly  Society 
and  Trade  Union  benefit:  1611-2,  1635, 

1686-9,  1692-4,  1719-22 ;  voluntary  assistance : 
1637-9,  1814-7 ;  wages :  1613-8,  1776-9 ; 

nationality :  1695-7 ;  invalidity  pensions : 

1585-96,'  1653,  1737-47.  1780-801. 

Benevolent  Asylums:  1640-4,  1681—5,  1758—61, 

1822-34. 

Thrift:  1605-11. 
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Mr.  G.  E.  Russell,  Clerk  to  the  County  of  London 
Old  Age  Pension  Committee. 

Administrative  Concessions :  1981-5. 

Age:  2018-25,  2130-5. 

Amount  of  pension:  1919-29,  2043-6,  2072—89,  2133—6, 
2140-4. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding:  1977-80. 

Contributory  scheme:  2104-7. 

Imprisonment:  1958-/6. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  1872,  1893, 
2109-10 ;  friendly  society,  etc.,  benefit :  1895, 

1908 ;  furniture :  1896,  2037 ;  voluntary  assis¬ 

tance  :  1870,  1894,  2003-70,  2123 ;  wages :  1986, 
2046-7 ;  differentiation  of :  1898—1904,  1908-18, 
2063-9,  2089-95,  2124-6,  2137-40;  scale  of- 

1919-29,  2038-45,  2056-61. 

Nationality:  1918-91,  2098-9. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  1933—57,  2096-7. 

Proposals,  cost  of :  2025-33,  2040-2 ;  order  of  import¬ 
ance:  2119-22;  publication  of :  1847-55,  2111-8. 

Residence:  1992-2017,  2088-95,  2124-6,  2137-40. 

Thrift:  2101-3,  2127-9. 

Universal  pensions :  1904-18,  2062. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Fenby,  Chairman  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  Pension  Committee. 

Age:  2150-7,  2163,  2230-6. 

Amount  of  pension :  2159-60.  2352-7. 

Disability  pensions:  2160-3,  2181,  2213,  2216,  2241-4, 
2312^36,  2356-7. 

Mean  calculation  of :  2224-7,  2266-7 ;  from  capital : 
2169,  2217-9 ;  from  friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits : 

2182- 6,  2220-3,  2245-8,  from  house  property : 

2183- 4,  2359-60;  from  wages:  2211;  differentia¬ 
tion  of:  2171,  2223,  2250-62;  scale:  2156-9, 
2164-8. 

National  Insurance  Act:  2312-3. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  difficulty  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment:  2153-4,  2237-41,  2274-6;  number  of: 
2345-48  ;  without  means :  2205-6. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory :  2265 ;  theory  of : 
2284—9 

Poor  Law :  2190-7,  2213-^,  2268. 

Procedure  of  East  Riding  Committee :  2198-204, 

2277-81. 

Proposals  :  2149  ;  cost  of  :  2178-80  ;  effect  on  wages : 
2308-10;  order  of  importance:  2228-31. 

Thrift:  2171,  2361-2. 

Universal  pensions:  2173-7,  2249,  2250-62,  2363-7. 

Councillor  James  Peck,  of  the  Sheffield  Pension 
Committee. 

Age:  2381-9,  2417-9,  2426-7,  2431-42,  2473,  2481-7, 
2505-10.  2523-9,  2535-7. 

Amount  of  pension :  2376-80,  2413-6,  2488-96, 

2521-2. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding :  2400-2,  2456-7. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  army  pensions :  2404 ; 
from  friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits:  2402;  from 
furniture :  2443-5 ;  from  separation  allowances  : 
2404,  2450-3;  from  voluntary  assistance:  2404, 
2446-50,  2458,  2476-8,  2511-3;  differentiation  of: 
2464-72;  limits  of:  2391-2,  2463,  2499-504. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  without  means:  2411-2. 

Pension  Officers,  attendance  at  Committee  meet¬ 
ings:  2397-9,  2454-7,  2514-5. 

Proposals:  2375;  cost  of:  2393-4;  order  of  import¬ 
ance:  2473-5,  2516-20. 

Thrift :  2405-10,  2479-80,  2530-34. 

Alderman  Peter  Phythian,  of  the  St.  Helens  Pension 

Committee. 

Age:  2599-604,  2622-34. 

Amount  of  pension :  2542,  2547,  2561-2,  2634-40, 
2666. 

Means,  calculation  of:  2563-4,  2573-81,  2611-5, 

2657-64 ;  from  capital :  2551-6,  2682-3 ;  from 
voluntary  assistance  :  2567-72, '  2687-91 ;  limits 

of:  2557-60,  2679. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by  :  2648-52 ;  without 
means:  2641-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions  contributory  scheme:  2619-21. 

Poor  Law,  cost  of  administration :  2542-6 ;  disquali¬ 
fication :  2582-93,  2611-2,  2691-8. 

Proposals:  2540;  cost  of:  2669—76;  order  of  import¬ 
ance  :  2595-8. 

Universal  pensions:  2605-10,  2616-21. 


Mr.  William  Marlow,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Age :  2723-40,  2851-60,  2896-9,  2917-20. 

Amount  of  pension :  2828-9,  2921,  2927-32. 

Friendly  societies,  benefits  provided  by :  2799-805, 
2923-6 ;  effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on :  2777-82, 
2807-17,  2910-11;  members  age  at  joining:  2722, 
2798;  membership  of:  2716-7;  membership  over 
70 :  2717a-21  ;  members  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief:  2717,  2875,  2882-3;  National  Conference 
of,  constitution  :  2884-5  ;  object  of  :  2797  ;  super¬ 
annuation  funds  of:  2851-60,  2863,  2900-1, 
2910-1. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  2861-3 ;  from 
friendly  societies:  2706,  2829-34,  2905-6;  in¬ 
herited:  2841-51,  2890-1;  voluntary  assistance: 
2710-3,  2835-9;  from  wages:  2714-5,  2828-34; 
limits  of :  2772-6,  2818-27,  2908-9. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
2728-40. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  on  friendly  societies : 
2777-82 ;  effect  on  wages :  2783-6 ;  theory  of  Acts  : 
2787. 

Pension  Officers,  investigations  by:  2767-71. 
Proposals:  2702;  cost  of:  2742-66;  order  of  import¬ 
ance  :  2902-4. 

Thrift:  2703-9,  2790-6,  2861-81,  2889. 

Universal  pensions,  2840. 

Mr.  George  Dew,  L.C.C.,  J.P.,  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Age :  2943-7. 

Amount  of  pension  :  2949-53,  2974-80. 

Means,  calculation  of :  2939-42,  2954-8 ;  from  volun¬ 
tary  assistance :  2964-70 ;  differentiation  of  : 
2959,  2971. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
2948. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theorv  of :  2951-2. 

Thrift:  2971-3. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Stuart  Bunning  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  C.  W 
Bowerman,  M.P.,  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

Age:  3015-30,  3106-11,  3125-9,  3180-7. 

Amount  of  pension:  3006-41,  3173—5 ;  supplement 
from  local  sources:  3080-1. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding  :  3100. 

Means,  limits  of :  2998-06,  3104. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
3017-30,  3105-11,  3160-72. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  schemes  of :  3132-5 ; 
effect  of,  on  production :  3051—4 ;  on  thrift : 

3047-50,  3082-99,  3136-40 ;  on  wages :  3130-1 ; 
theory  of :  3121-2,  3145-50,  3176-9. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  difficulty  of  obtaining  work : 

3107-11,  3172-5. 

Poor  Law,  reform  of :  3061-7. 

Proposals  :  2984-8,  3056-7  ;  cost  of  :  3032-46,  3123-  4, 
3140-4 ;  order  of  importance :  3067-76. 
Superannuation  schemes  :  3112-47,  3131—4. 

Trade  Unions,  benefits  from :  2996-04. 

Universal  pensions:  2990-1,  3060,  3077-9.  3101—4. 
3118-20,  3145-71. 

Miss  Jane  E.  Stuart,  Pension  Officer. 

Age  :  3274-5,  3278-81,  3346. 

Amount  of  pension :  3902-3,  3207-8,  3289-94,  3302 ; 

Supplement  from  local  sources,  3298-01,  3331-44. 
Appeals  entered :  3312-5. 

Claims  refused :  3256-9. 

Experience  of  witness :  3189-94,  3231-7,  3262-3. 
London  Pension  Committee,  publication  of  resolu 
tions :  3276-7,  3345. 

Means,  calculation  of :  3209-13,  3225,  3228-30,  3324-9 ; 
differentiation  of:  3209-13,  3224,  3245-6;  scale: 
3216-23. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  budgets  of :  3309,  3284-8 ; 

classification  of :  3195-01,  3240-4,  3248-54, 

3264—73,  3323;  dependent  on  pension:  3253-5, 
3320-2;  work  of:  3198,  3264-8. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  scheme:  3284-8. 
Pension  Officers,  women  as:  3310-1. 

Poor  Law:  3298-01,  3331-44;  relief:  3281-3. 
Proposals,  order  of  importance:  3297. 
Superannuation  schemes :  3295-6. 

Thrift:  3226-7. 

Universal  pensions:  3214—5. 


y 


Mr.  S.  A.  Pinkerton,  Unattached  Surveyor  of 
Customs  and  Excise. 

Age:  3365. 

Amount  of  pension :  3361-4,  3393-4,  3409-23 ;  sup¬ 
plement  from  local  sources:  3377-8,  3384-5. 
Experience :  3350-4. 

Means,  calculation  of  :  3355-7 ;  limits  of  :  3372-5. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  conditions  of:  3430-2;  living  on 
pension:  3366—71,  3380,  3433—5;  receiving  maxi¬ 
mum  pensions:  3436-7;  rent  paid  by:  3380-3, 
3406-8,  3424. 

Poor  Law:  3377-8.  3384-91,  3419-23. 

Thrift:  3357-60,  3398-405,  3^24-9. 

> 

Mr.  David  Donaldson  Buchan,  J.P.,  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pension  Committee. 

Age:  3449,  3470-1,  3526,  3554. 

Amount  of  pension:  3451-4;  supplement  from  local 
sources :  3522-4. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  3460-4,  3476-82, 
3529-30,  3536-7,  3555-61;  friendly  society,  &c., 
benefit :  3519-22,  3527-8,  3544  ;  house  property : 
3486-91 ;  voluntary  assistance  :  3512-5 ;  differen¬ 
tiation  of  :  3574-7  ;  limits  of  :  3469. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of: 
3450,  3554. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  in  benevolent  institutions : 
3516-8  ;  rent  paid  by :  3472-5 ;  without  means : 
3511a,  3531,  3561-73* 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  3455-9. 

Pension  Committees,  administration  by :  3495-8. 

Poor  Law,  administration  of :  3492-5 ;  receipt  of 

relief:  3499-500,  3522-4. 

Proposals :  3439 ;  cast  of  :  3549-53 ;  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  :  3444-9. 

Thrift:  3483-7. 

Mr.  James  Barrie,  of  the  Glasgow  Pension 
Committee. 

Age:  3603-09. 

Amount  of  pension:  3582a-9,  3632,  3653-4,  3659-61, 
3712-5. 

Moans,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  3614-6,  3721-2; 
friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits:  3597-602,  3634-7; 
voluntary  assistance:  3617-21,  3638-41,  3664-5; 
differentiation  of :  3595-602,  3634-7  ,  3688-93, 

3716-8;  limits  of:  3594-6,  3622-7,  3633,  3655-6. 
Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by :  3629,  3642-50. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  schemes  of :  3676- 
83 ;  effect  of,  on  employment :  3723-6. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionary  powers  suggested  : 

3616,  3694-711. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  3683-7. 

Proposals:  3581;  cost  of:  3591-2,  3605.  3666-74; 

order  of  importance:  3609-12. 

Universal  pensions:  3657-8,  3718-20. 

Mr.  Wilcox,  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  Company’s  Provident  and  Pension  Fund. 

Age  of  retirement:  3776,  3791—804,  3848-73,  3886-7. 
L.  <fc  N.  W.  R.  Provident  and  Pension  Fund, 
administration  of  :  3762-3 ;  basis  of  :  3735,  3741  ; 
benefits  under:  3741-3,  3752,  3772-8,  3789-90, 
3827-8.  3853-5,  3887-9;  finance  of:  3741-51, 
3764-72,  3784-90,  3829-47,  3882-5;  history  of: 
3730-51,  3758-61,  3764-5,  3771,  3779-84;  3879-82. 
Supplementary  Pension  Fund,  history  of:  3811-26. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  of ,  on  pension  funds:  3752-8; 

effect  of  suggested  increases:  3804—10. 

Railway  Companies’  pension  funds:  3902-4. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Jones,  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Age  of  retirement:  3913,  3920-7,  3944-7,  3972,  3996- 
8,  4005-13,  4044-53. 

Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  pension  funds. 

Bournville  Women’s  Savings  and  Pension  Fund, 
description:  3911,  3913,  3915-9;  finance  of: 
3942. 

Bournville  Works  Pension  Fund  (Men),  basis  of: 
3949-60,  4013-5;  benefits  under,  3911,  3913, 
3931-41,  3972—7,  4054—5;  description  of: 

3909-10,  3913,  3914-9;  finance  of:  3910,  3914- 
9,  3942 ;  possible  extension  of :  4041-3. 
Company’s  Pension  Fund,  description  :  3912-3. 


Contributory  schemes  of  pensions :  4002-04. 
Employers’  pension  funds :  3978-87,  4027-36. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  age :  3988-90 ;  in  relation 
to  employers’  pension  schemes  :  3961-71,  4027-36. 
Thrift:  3913,  4037-40. 

Universal  pensions:  3963-71,  4015-26. 

Mr.  H.  Lesser,  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company,  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Age  of  retirement:  4106,  4122-3,  4204,  4283-91. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  age:  4060,  4156-59,  4310; 
amount  of  pension  :  4060,  4160-9,  4194-202,  4220- 
3,  4311-5;  suggested  supplement  of  from  local 
sources:  4229-38,  4240-72;  imprisonment:  4239; 
in  relation  to  employers’  pension  funds:  4128-57, 
4189-90 ;  means,  calculation  of :  4169-81 ;  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of:  4206-10,  4217,  4224-7,  4295- 
309,  4330-1 ;  proposals  to  amend :  4060  ;  cost  of  : 
4316-8;  order  of  importance:  4211-3. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  “  Workmen’s 
Superannuation  Fund”;  basis  of :  4070-5,  4181- 
4;  benefits  under:  4060,  4065-70,  4107-21,  descrip¬ 
tion  of:  4060,  4099-105,  4191-4;  finance  of:  1060, 
4076-99,  4185-88. 

Thrift:  4131-2,  4149-53,  4273-83,  4325-9,  4332-3. 
Universal  pensions:  4203-05,  4215-6,  4218-9,  4228, 
4240-72,  4292-4. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Ibbs,  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company. 

Age  of  retirement:  4342,  4431-5,  4462-8. 

Employers’  pension  funds :  4392-8,  4424-30. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  pensions,  basis  of : 

4340—8 ;  benefits  :  4349-55,  4399  ;  finance  of  :  4454. 
National  Insurance  Act:  4391,  4446-51,  4467. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  age:  4356-8,  4420-1,  4431-51 ; 
amount  of  pension:  4360-62;  in  relation  to  em¬ 
ployers’  pensions:  4376-80;  means:  4363,  4399- 
16  ;  proposals  to  amend  :  4336,  4360-1,  cost  of  : 
4367-73,  4381-92;  order  of  importance:  4416-8. 
Thrift:  4374-5,  4452-3. 

Universal  pensions :  4363-73. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Close,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Age:  4496,  4573-4. 

Amount  of  pension :  4477,  4580-2. 

Claims,  consideration  of:  4486-96,  4511-4;  investiga¬ 
tion  of:  4473-6,  4543-50. 

Means,  calculation  of,  friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits : 
4527  ;  furniture :  4592-9 ;  voluntary  assistance : 
4471-2,  4508-10,  4515,  4528;  war  pensions: 

4543-50. 

National  Insurance  Act:  4505. 

Poor  Law,  cost  of  administration :  4533 ;  relief : 

4477-85,  4506-7,  4516-25,  4529,  4540,  4579-87. 
Proposals,  order  of  importance:  4569-72. 

Universal  pensions:  4476,  4557-63. 

Mr.  Barnett  Abraham  Fersht,  of  the  London 
Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews. 

Aliens,  inclusion  of,  under  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts, 
suggested :  4607,  4635. 

National  Insurance  Act,  Ryan  Committee  on:  4649- 
76;  treatment  of  aliens  under:  4361-4. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  British  born  wife  of  alien:  4642-5. 
4646-8,  4676 ;  nationality  condition,  suggested 
removal  of  4635-8. 

Status  of  Nationality  Act:  fees,  etc.,  payable:  4610- 
24,  4639-41 ;  naturalisation  under,  difficulties 
attending :  4625-7,  4679-80. 

Mr.  Charles  Emanuel. 

Status  of  Nationality  Act,  naturalisation  under, 
difficulties  attending:  4682-9. 

Councillor  Samuel  Woollam,  of  the  Manchester 
Pension  Committee. 

Administrative  Concessions:  4885-93 
Age:  4741-57,  4784-87,  4914-20. 

Amount  of  pension:  4697-03.  4792-6,  4939-41. 

Claims,  investigation  of:  4723-31,  4780-3. 


VI 


Means,  calculation  of,  from  Army  pensions:  4924-9; 
capital :  4075,  4076,  4766-9,  4803-4,  4921-3 ; 

friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits:  4074-14,  4719. 
4797-807,  4897-900;  furniture:  4764-5,  4894-6; 
separation  allowances :  4924-9 ;  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance:  4739-40,  4865-73,  4901-3;  wages:  4715-8; 
differentiation  of :  4709-14,  4797-807,  4834-64 ; 
limits  of :  4720-2,  4775-80/  4811-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory :  4810,  4818-9, 

4930-8 ;  theory  of :  4737-9. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  without  means :  4825-7. 

Pension  Officers,  women  as:  4727-9,  4820-4,  4832-3, 
4904-13. 

Poor  Law,  disqualification  :  4732-6 ;  possible  saving 
on:  4770-4. 

Proposals:  4698,  4704,  4720,  4739,  4741,  4758-69, 
4924;  order  of  importance:  4828-31. 

Universal  pensions:  4723-31,  4810,  4818-9,  4874—84. 
4930-8. 

Alderman  Power,  of  the  Portsmouth  Pension 
Committee. 

Age:  4946,  4970,  4991-5000,  5033-56. 

Amount  of  pension :  4946-9,  4972. 

Imprisonment:  4988-91,  5062-5. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  4980,  5025-32; 
friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits:  4879,  5008-12; 
voluntary  assistance :  4975-8  ;  wages :  4981  ; 

limits  of:  4974,  5013-24. 

National  Insurance  Act:  5001-7. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  without  means :  5057-61. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionarv  powers  suggested  : 

4982a-5,  4991-5. 

Proposals:  4946-9;  order  of  importance:  4950-69. 

Universal  pensions:  4946. 

Mr.  George  Booth,  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Societies. 

Age :  5068,  5105—6,  5146-7. 

Aged  Miners’  Homes :  5094-6. 

Central  Association  of  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Societies:  5110-21. 

Means,  calculation  of :  5082-93,  5107-9 ;  from  friendly 
society,  etc.,  benefits :  5068,  5097-9 ;  furniture : 
5133-7 ;  house  property,  5068 ;  voluntary  assis¬ 
tance  :  5068  ;  wages  :  5077-8  ;  differentiation  of  : 
5123-5;  limits  of:  5126-32,  5138-45. 

Proposals :  5068-70. 

Mr.  John  Errington,  of  the  Northumberland  and 
Durham  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Society. 

Age :  5170-5,  5244-52  ,  5333-40, 

Aged  Miners’  Homes:  5306,  5344,  5367-72. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding :  5176-8,  5187-9. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  5233-8;  friendly 
societies,  etc.,  benefits :  5161-8,  5190-8,  5317-22 ; 
voluntary  assistance  :  5322-30 ;  wages  :  5168-9  ; 
differentiation  of :  5166-8,  5190-8,  5379-  83 ; 

limits  of :  5181-7. 

Miners,  age  of  retirement  of :  5244—52,  5260-6. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
5172-6,  5253-8,  5263-4. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent 
Relief  Society:  5148-60,  5199-222,  5229-42. 

Proposals :  5161—6 ;  order  of  importance :  5261-2 

5335-43,  5346-50.4. 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Craig,  Clerk  of  the  Aberdeen 
Local  Pension  Sub-Committees. 

Age:  5410-5. 

Amount  of  pension:  5424.  5467-77,  5567-73;  supple¬ 
ment  from  local  sources:  5531-41. 

Appeals :  5455-6. 

Claims,  ante-dating  decisions  on :  5457 ;  investiga¬ 
tion  of:  5450-4,  5577-81. 

Failure  to  work :  5434-8,  5574-6. 

Imprisonment :  5440-9,  5577. 

Lunatics:  5438-9,  5487-90. 

Means,  calculation  of:  5390-8,  5524-8,  5557-67: 
differentiation  of:  5394-5,  5500-17,  5547-56- 
limits  of :  5399-402,  5467-77,  5518-23 ;  scale  of  : 
5467-77. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of: 
5412-5. 

Nationality:  5431-2,  5478-82,  5497-9. 


Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by  :  5542-6 ;  without 
means:  5493-7. 

Poor  Law  disqualification:  5416-23,  5491-2. 
Proposals:  5390,  5394,  5396,  5410,  5424;  order  of 
importance:  5425-30. 

Residence :  5433,  5482-6. 

Universal  pensions:  5464-6,  5522-3. 

Mr.  John  Pearson,  of  the  Folkestone  Pension 
Committee. 

Age :  5594. 

Amount  of  pension  :  5593. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  5598 ;  friendly 
society,  etc.,  benefits:  5596;  differentiation  of: 
5595;  limits  of:  5595. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionary  powers  suggested : 
5609-21,  5626-35,  5636-41;  presence  of  officers  at 
meetings :  5622-3,  5642-7. 

Proposals:  5593-601;  order  of  importance:  5624-5. 


Mrs.  Caroline  Thompson. 

Budget  of,  at  present :  5661-746,  5851-3,  5857, 

5889-905,  5917-22,  5928-34;  formerly:  5812-32, 
5850,  5857,  5939-41. 

Income:  5653-58 . 

Old  Age  Pensioners:  5773-90. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  increase  suggested:  5755-71. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lorton. 

Budget  of:  5974,  6001-50,  6087-101,  6137-41, 

6146-50. 

Income:  5961-73a,  5978-92,  6074-7,  6107-14,  6142-5. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Lowe,  of  the  Standing  Joint  Committee 
of  Industrial  Women’s  Organisations. 

Age:  6154,  6214-23,  6282-3,  6332-5,  6350-60,  6366-76. 

Amount  of  pension :  6154,  6240,  6337-9 ;  supplement 
from  local  sources :  6197-213,  6388-90. 

Invalidity  pensions :  6154,  6158-9,  6255-6. 

Nationality:  6236-9,  6290-1,  6396-8. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of: 
6218-24,  6411-2. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  budgets  of:  6154,  6279-81;  sup¬ 
ported  by  children:  6278;  with  dependants: 
6226;  without  means:  6274-5,  6329-30,  6362-5. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  administration  of  Acts:  6154, 
6399-406;  contributory:  6311-4,  6331,  6336, 

6380-7;  effect  of,  on  industry:  6315-23,  6242—54, 
6342-5,  6358-60 ;  on  thrift :  6242 ;  on  wages : 
6242-54,  6315-23 ;  theory  of :  6161-3. 

Pension  Committees,  suggested  discretionarv  powers : 
6261-4,  6377-9. 

Pension  Officers,  women  as :  6245-49. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  6174-82,  6257-00. 

Proposals:  6154,  6157,  6409-14;  cost  of:  6188-92, 
6340  ;  order  of  importance :  6192-6,  6326-8. 

Universal  Pensions :  6164-73,  6288-9,  6390-5. 

Mrs.  Pember  Reeves 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  budgets  of :  6422-40,  6447-56 ; 
supported  by  children :  6441-6. 

Proposals:  6417-21. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Martley,  of  the  Charity  Organisation 

Society. 

Age:  6471,  6504  ,  6640-1. 

Amount  of  pension:  6469-71,  6475. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  friendly  society,  etc  , 
benefits :  6480 ;  voluntary  assistance  :  6477-8  ; 

wages :  6482-8,  6532 ;  differentiation  of :  6526- 
30,  6550-1;  limits  of:  6472—4,  6491-9. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  classification  of  :  6512-8,  6560- 
72,  6582-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory:  6459-68  ;  6504-11, 
6519-25,  6552-9,  6574-81,'  6588-92,  6598-04, 
6606-23,  6629-39,  6646-50,  6673-7 ;  French 

system  of :  6537—41,  6547-9. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  6488-90,  6593-7,  6642a- 
5,  6650-8. 

Proposals,  order  of  importance :  6624-8. 

Thrift:  6537-41,  6547-90. 

Universal  pensions:  6498-503,  6530,  6605-6,  6612. 


Councillor  \V.  R.  Smith,  of  the  Cardiff  Pension 
Committee. 

Age:  6711-23,  6759-62,  6811—1. 

Amount  of  pension:  6693-702,  6739—17,  6763-7, 

6848-55 ;  supplement  from  local  sources : 

6730-8. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  6704;  volun¬ 
tary  assistance:  6704;  wages:  6749-50;  differ¬ 
entiation  of:  6753-8;  limits  of:  6703r8,  6856-9. 

National  Insurance  Act:  6718-23  ,  6836—46. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by:  6768-70;  with¬ 
out  means:  6771-2,  6863-7. 

Proposals:  6691;  order  of  importance:  6805-8. 

Councillor  John  'Saturnus  Kelly,  of  the  Dublin 
Pension  Committee. 

Age:  6893-4,  6970-3. 

Amount  of  pension:  6873-92,  6917-9,  6974-9; 

supplement  from  local  sources :  6889-90,  6942, 
6949. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  voluntary  assistance : 
6983 ;  limits  of  :  6895-8,  6976-96 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  6899-939,  6987-7004. 

Proposals:  6871,  6873;  order  of  importance: 

6956-63. 

Universal  pensions:  6966-9. 

Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Leach,  of  the  Association  of 
Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and  Wales. 

Age :  7111-6. 

Amount  of  pension:  7003-17,  7041,  7237-9;  supple¬ 
ment  from,  local  sources :  7019-40. 

Claims,  ante-dating  decisions  on:  7092-8. 

Guardians — appropriation  of  pensions  by:  7079-88, 
7141-66,  7191-201 

Lunacy:  7074-8. 

Means,  limits  of:  7081,  7044-7,  7117-36. 

National  Insurance  Act :  7114-6. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  of,  on  Poor  Law  Relief: 
7233-6. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  7056-78,  7102-10,  7136-40,  7167-91, 
7203-16,  7240-6;  septuagenarians  in  receipt  of: 
7164;  standard  of:  7217-32. 

Proposals :  7007. 

Residence :  7048-55. 

Sir  Aubrey  V.  Symonds,  K.O.B.,  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Amount  of  pension :  7252-5 ;  supplement  from  local 
sources:  7250  (ii),  7256—74,  7276-7,  7314-21, 

7338-42. 

Home  Assistance  Committee:  7250  (i),  7283-313; 
finance  of :  7340-2. 

Maclean  Committee — report  of  :  7250  (i) ;  adopted  in 
principle ;  7261-2. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  supervision  of:  7250  (ii),  7290-4, 
7322-5,  7332-6. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  of,  on  poor  relief:  7250  (ii), 
(iv),  7326-8;  theory  of:  7251-5,  7337. 

Pension  Committees :  7271,  7329-30. 

Poor  Relief  statistics :  7250  (iii),  7344a-8. 

Starvation  Returns:  7323,  7343-4. 

Mr.  J.  E.  ToMLEYr,  Clerk  of  the  Montgomeryshire 
Pension  Committee. 

Age:  7412-22,  7438-40,  7453-7. 

Amount  of  pension:  7355,  7425-6,  7485-91,  7501-2, 
7520;  supplement  from  local  sources:  7374-81a, 
7446-50,  7402-6,  <520a-7. 

Claims  received  and  granted:  7472-8. 

Means — calculation  of,  from  capital:  7382-5,-7427-34; 
from  friendly  society,  &c.,  benefits:  7386-8,  7511- 
2 ;  from  voluntary  assistance :  7389-97,  7513^1 ; 
from  wages :  7405-9,  7497-500 ;  differentiation 

of:  7397-40;  limits  of :  7408-11. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by :  7442-6 ;  without 
means :  7365-73,  7423-4,  7435-7,  7458-66,  7501-10. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  7364-5,  7479-84. 

Proposals:  7355,  7410,  7412;  order  of  importance: 
7451-2. 

Universal  pensions:  7478,  7518. 


Mr.  Charles  Goodman  Tebbutt,  of  the  Huntingdon¬ 
shire  Pension  Committee. 

Administrative  Concessions :  7543. 

Age:  7536-7. 

Amount  of  pension:  7529—33,  7544-6,  7551-2,  7559, 
7565-7. 

Means,  calculation  of:  7568-72;  from  capital:  7538- 
40,  7560-4 ;  limits  of :  7535. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  without  means :  7553. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory:  7541-2. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionary  powers  suggested : 
i  o4  /  — oO. 

Poor  Law  disqualification,  7548a. 

Mr.  J.  F.  G.  Price,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  in  relation  with  Unemployment 
Insurance:  7675-7. 

Umpire,  the:  7613-4,  7703-6,  7740-1. 

Unemployment  donation :  7697-701. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  benefits  :  7575,  7604-9,  7642- 
52,  7770-4;  conditions  for  receipt  of:  7575,  7678- 
80;  disqualification  for  receipt  of:  7575,  7610-23, 
7681-5,  7742-6,  7758-63;  contributions:  7600-3, 
7664,  7774;  refunds  of:  7575,  7624-43,  7653, 
7667-73,  7687-96,  7717-23,  7752-53a,  7755-7;  ex¬ 
tension  of  :  7655-61,  7666,  7701a-2,  7712-7  ;  finance 
of:  7662-5 ;  scope  of:  7575-99,  7707-11,  7731-8; 
Trade  Unions,  relations  with:  7763-9. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Brock,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health. 

Approved  societies:  7782;  pensions  from:  7891-4; 
valuation  of :  7827-30. 

Health  Insurance,  additional  benefits  scheduled : 
7827a-30,  7835-9,  7868-70;  contributions:  7779- 
84;  contributors,  deposit:  7783-4;  employed: 
7728,  7901-5;  voluntary:  7785-02,  7879-81;  dis¬ 
ablement  benefit,  cost  of  :  7840 ;  persons  in  receipt 
of:  7841-6A,  7862-3,  7865-7,  7871-9,  7886-90, 

7906-7  ;  persons  insured  at  various  ages  :  7806-12, 
7818,  7909-10;  scope  of:  7778,  7803-5,  7819-21, 
7830-5,  7897-9,  7909-14,  7916-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  in  relation  to  Health  Insurance : 
7830-5,  7847-55,  7915,  7918. 

Women,  married,  position  of:  7786-7,  7813-7,  7919- 
23 ;  in  insurance :  7856-61,  7919-23. 


Mr.  E.  S.  London,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates, 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

Income  Tax,  adaptation  of  machinery  to  Old  Age 
Pensions:  7995-6,  7971-3,  7978-8004,  8012-21, 
8059-66,  8079-87;  estimate  of  revenue:  8088; 
method  of  assessment:  7928-64,  7967-70,  7974-7, 
8005-11,  8013-6,  8043-71;  payers:  8072-8;  staff: 
8038-42. 

Sir  John  Bradbury,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

Administrative  concessions :  8151,  8186-90. 

Age:  8138-42,  S212-20,  8285-7,  8363-4. 

Amount  of  pension :  8100-23,  8155-8,  8165-9,  8191-9, 
8223-4,  8234-43,  8248-55,  8280-4,  8288-304, 

8322-5,  8361-3 ;  supplement  from  local  sources  : 
8150,  8225-6,  8294-304,  8365-87. 

Claims,  investigation  of  :  8133-5,  8159-61. 

Cost  of  suggested  schemes :  8388-90. 

Finance,  national :  8100-6,  8192-5,  8236-43,  8248-55, 
8277-9,  8288-300,  8309-21,  8333-6,  8349-58. 

Industry,  organisation  of  :  8259-64,  8306-8. 

Means,  calculation  of  :  8124-5,  8326-8 ;  from  capital : 
8207-11;  from  separation  allowances:  8152;  from 
voluntary  assistance :  8127-8,  8162-3,  8221-8 ; 

from  wages  :  8306-8 ;  from  war  pensions  :  8153 ; 
differentiation  of :  8161,  8256-7  :  limits  of  :  8132, 
8136-7,  8200-7,  8265-76. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  8092-9,  8130-2,  8229- 
34,  8344-8. 

Poor  Law  disqualification:  8143-50,  8170-85. 

Thrift:  8126,  8256-8. 

Universal  pensions:  8129. 


Vlll 


His  Honour  Judge  Johnson,  County  Court  Judge  of 
Fermanagh  and  Monaghan. 

Age:  8411-4,  8456-8,  8490-3. 

Amount  of  pension :  8041-6,  8456-8,  8480-9. 

Debtors  Acts:  8445-50. 

Imprisonment:  8439-44. 

Local  Government  Board,  revision  of  procedure : 
8451-5,  8469-79,  8534-40. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  8416-9 ;  house 
property :  8523-9 ;  voluntary  assistance :  8421-6, 
8459-68,  8494-9. 

Poor  Law  relief  :  8501-22. 

Proposals:  8406,  8411,  8428;  order  of  importance: 

8495-500,  8541-8. 

Residence:  8429-30,  8530-3. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Blackburn,  of  the  Dublin  United  Trades 
Council  and  Labour  League. 

Age:  8587-95,  8669. 

Amount  of  pension :  8565-85,  8694-8 ;  supplement 

from  local  sources :  8617-9,  8632. 

Means,  calculation  of :  8598-608,  8637-43. 

National  Insurance  Act:  8590-5,  8619-29. 

Okl  Age  Pensioners  without  means:  8650-2,  8676-91. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of  :  8568-76. 

Poor  Law  Relief:  8552-64,  8617-9,  8646-9,  8652-70, 
8699-708. 

Proposals :  8551 ;  order  of  importance :  8610-6. 
Universal  pensions :  8644-5. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Cook,  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Prices,  future  levels  of:  8738—44,  8768-/3;  rise  in: 
8711-7,  8773;  basis  of  calculation  of:  8718-20; 
to  Old  Age  Pensioners:  8722-32,  8748-57,  8796- 
808;  variations  in:  8758-67,  8779-87,  8795. 
Sumner  Committee,  Report  of :  8778-93. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Judd,  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Officers’ 
Association. 

Age :  8841-4. 

Amount  of  pension :  8826-40,  8873-7. 


Guardians,  appropriation  of  pension  by :  8906-24, 
8939-54. 

Means,  limits  of :  8845-51,  8937-8. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  8873-7 ;  exemption  in 

favour  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance:  8852- 
72,  8878-931. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Barlas,  Secretary  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  for  Ireland. 

Age,  verification  of:  8956-9,  8976-7. 

Guardians,  appropriation  of  pensions  by:  8972-3. 

Local  Government  Board  (Ireland),  statistics  of 
appeals :  8974-5. 

Means,  calculation  of  :  8960-2. 

Poor  Law,  exemption  in  favour  of  medical  and 
surgical  assistance:  8964-73,  8978;  Law  Cfficers, 
opinion  on :  8965-6. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hincks,  M.B.E.,  J.P.,  of  the  Leicester 
Town  Council. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  system  of :  8982-7, 
8991-9001,  9007-22. 

Poor  Law,  reform  of  :  9002-6,  9023-9. 

Sir  F.  W.  A.  Clarke,  Accountant  and  Comptroller- 
General  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

Cost  (estimated)  of  Old  Age  Pensions — 

At  age  70  under  varying  condition :  9036-54, 
9062—5,  9069-73,  9079-82. 

At  age  65  under  varying  conditions :  9060,  9066- 
6a,  9074-6,  9083-4. 

At  age  60  under  varying  condition :  9061,  9067-8, 
9076-8,  9084. 

Effect  of  graduated  scale  on :  9171-9. 

Numbers  of  pensioners  at  present:  9041-3;  under 
varying  conditions,  9086-170. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  COMMITTEE. 


16,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  S.W. 


FIRST  DAY. 

Tuesday ,  29 th  April ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EWAN  F.  MACPHERSON,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  K.C.B. 


ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair 

1.  Chairman:  Mr.  Lupton,  what  is  your  exact  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department? — My 
position  is  that  of  Committee  Clerk  to  the  Board  of 
Customs  and  Excise. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  Department? — I 
joined  the  Inland  Revenue  at  the  beginning  of  1900, 
and  this  part  of  the  work  was  transferred  from  the 
Inland  Revenue  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  De¬ 
partment  from  early  in  1909. 

3.  Have  you  had  specially  to  do  with  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  from  their  inception? — Yes,  practically. 

4.  I  think  that  they  first  of  all  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  January,  1909? — Just  so. 

5.  That  Act  was  modified,  as  we  know,  by  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1911? — Yes. 

6.  That  came  into  operation  on  the  18th  August? 
—Yes. 

7.  So  that  you  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  these  Acts,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Department,  from  the  inception 
of  each? — Yes,  practically. 

8.  I  think  that  you  are  able  to  tell  us  the  number 
of  pensioners  in  each  year  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1908,  up  to  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1918? 
That  is  so.  The  figures  for  the  years  are  not  for  the 
calendar  years,  but  for  the  12  months  ended  the 
31st  March  each  year. 

9.  The  financial  year? — The  financial  year.  The 
first  year,  1909,  is  an  incomplete  one.  That  only 
represents  the  three  months  from  the  1st  January  to 
the  31st  March,  1909.  There  is  one  other  word  of 
caution  in  dealing  with  these  figures.  The  first  year 
in  which  the  Act  of  1911  had  complete  operation,  is 
the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1913.  As  it  only  came 
into  force  in  August,  1911,  the  year  ended  the 
31st  March,  1912,  does  not  show  its  complete 
operation.  Subject  to  those  remarks  the  figures  are 
as  follows: — The  number  of  pensions  payable  on  the 
last  Friday  in  March,  1909,  was  647,494.  On  the  last 
Friday  in  March,  1910,  699.352.  On  the  last  Friday 
in  March,  1911,  907,461.  On  the  last  Friday  in 
March,  1912,  942,160.  On  the  last  Friday  in  March, 
1913,  967,921.  On  the  last  Friday  in  March,  1914, 
984,131.  On  the  last  Friday  in  March,  1915,  987,238. 

On  the  last  Friday  in  March,  1916,  978,112.  On  the 
last  Friday  in  March,  1917,  947,780 ;  and  on  the  last 
Friday  in  March,  1918,  943,077.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
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could  not  get  the  numbers  for  the  year  ending  March 
this  year,  but  they  are  not  yet  available. 

10.  Of  the  full  number  in  the  last  year  what  number 
were  men,  and  what  number  wmre  women? — Of  the 
total  number  of  943,077  the  total  number  of  pensions 
payable  to  men  was  336,581,  and  to  women  606,496. 
I  may  say  that  that  proportion  has  been  very  much 
the  same  all  the  time  that  the  pensions  have  been  in 
force.  The  women  have  predominated. 

11.  The  proportion  is  nearly  2  to  1? — Nearly  2  to  1. 

12.  What  is  the  distribution  of  the  pensioners  as 
between  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland?— 
During  the  last  year  up  to  the  31st  March,  1918,  the 
pensioners  have  been  distributed  as  follows :  As 
regards  England,  630,909;  as  regards  Wales,  includ¬ 
ing  Monmouth,  40,800,  Scotland  90,500,  and  Ireland 
180,868, 

13.  What  percentage  of  the  population  of  each  of 
the  countries  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  the  age  of 
70  does  this  shew? — Do  you  wish  to  have  that  sepa¬ 
rately  ? 

14.  Yes. — I  will  get  that. 

15.  Mr.  Thorne :  What  is  the  explanation  of  the 
figure  931,329  given  to  us  to-day?  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  with  the  943.077? — I  think  that  the  figure  quoted 
is  the  figure  of  the  half-crown  additional  allowances. 
Those  are  not  payable  automatically  to  all  pensioners, 
although  practically  the  total  number  receive  them. 

'116.  Chairman :  You  state  in  your  precis  that  the 
total  number  represents  62  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom’over  the  age  of  70. — Y os . 

17.  And  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  population? — Yes. 

18.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportions  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland? — I  can  supply  those  later. 
If  it  would  assist,  I  can  give  you  now  the  percentage 
for  certain  areas,  though  not  the  full  countries — I 
have  it  here  worked  out.  For  instance,  with  regard 
to  the  administrative  counties  of  England  I  can  give 
you  the  percentage  at  once. 

[Note.- — The  percentages,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Census  of  1911,  are:  — 
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19.  Have  you  corresponding  areas  for  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland? — 1  iiaVe  them  for  England  as 
regards  the  administrative  boroughs. 

20.  V\  e  want  figures  for  analogous  areas  in  the  four 
countries. — In  the  last  year  for  which  I  have  figures 
ended  31st  March,  11916,  the  percentage  of  pensioners 
in  the  English  administrative  counties,  exclusive  of 
London,  was  2  per  cent,  for  the  population  as  a  whole, 
and  60  per  cent,  for  what  1  may  call  the  patriarchal 
population.  That  agrees  fairly  closeiy  with  the  per¬ 
centage  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Then 
as  regards  the  English  county  boroughs,  the  percent¬ 
age  is  11;  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  64  per 
cent,  for  the  patriarchal  population.  Eor  the  Metro¬ 
politan  boroughs,  including  the  City  of  London,  1£ 
per  cent,  for  the  population  as  a  whole,  and  54  per 
cent,  for  the  patriarchal  population.  Then  when  we 
come  to  Wales,  including  Monmouth,  for  the  adminis¬ 
trative  counties  the  percentage  was  1-7  for  the 
population  as  a  whole,  and  63  per  cent,  for  the 
patriarchal  population;  for  the  Welsh  county 
boroughs  1-8  per  cent,  for  the  total  population,  and 
62  per  cent,  for  the  patriarchal  population.  As 
regards  Scotland,  for  the  counties  2  per  cent,  for  the 
population  as  a  whole,  and  59  per  cent,  for  the 
patriarchal  population.  Eor  Scotch  boroughs,  with 
a  population  exceeding  50,000,  1-9  per  cent,  for  the 
population  as  a  whole,  and  59  per  cent,  for  the 
patriarchal  population.  As  regards  Ireland,  for  the 
administrative  counties  4-5  per  cent,  for  the  total 
population,  and  60  per  cent,  for  the  patriarchal 
population;  and  as  regards  the  Irish  county 
boroughs,  2  per  cent,  for  the  total  population,  and 
62  per  cent,  for  the  patriarchal  population. 

21.  Are  there  any  other  general  facts  relating  to 
the  question  that  you  would  like  to  tell  us  before  we 
go  on  to  the  method  of  claiming  pensions  ? — There  is 
one  small  point  which  I  did  not  include  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  evidence,  #  and  that  is  the  figures  dividing 
the  total  figures  of  pensions  between  the  several 
rates  of  pensions.  Under  the  Acts  there  are  five 
rates  of  pensions,  according  to  means,  5s.  a  week, 
4s.  a  week,  3s.  a  week,  2s.  a  week,  and  Is.  a  week, 
and  from  the  very  beginning  by  far  the  great  bulk 
of  these  pensions  has  been  at  the  full  5s.  rate.  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  include  that  in  the 
formal  summary.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  at  5s. 
the  total  number  for  the  United  Kingdom  was 
881,884;  at  4-s.,  19,69S;  at  3s.,  22,840;  at  2s.,  11,767; 
and  at  Is.,  6,888;  so  that  practically  the  great  bulk 
are  at  the  full  5s.  rate. 

22.  Have  you  anything  else  to  add  with  regard  to 
that? — Not  unless  any  member  of  the  Committee 
wishes  further  particulars. 

23.  Now  will  you  go  on  to  the  rpethod  of  claiming 
pensions? — If  a  person  desires  to  claim  a  pension, 
all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  local  Post  Office 
or  the  local  Pension  Officer.  The  Pension  Officers  are 
specially  appointed  under  Treasury  authority  from 
members  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department. 

24.  Do  they  do  anything  else? — In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  prior  to  the  war  they  were  Customs 
and  Excise  Officers,  and  since  the  war,  largely  owing 
to  the  enlistment  of  our  outdoor  officers,  the  work 
has  been  entrusted  to  women  pension  officers,  and 
they  are  whole-time  pension  officers  of  course. 

25.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  do  not  mean  that  the 
work  is  being  wholly  done  by  women? — No. 

26.  That  is  what  would  appear  from  what  you  said? 
—I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant  to  imply  that  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  where  men  have  joined  up,  the 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  women  pension  officers.  It 
is  chiefly  so  in  the  large  towns  such  as  London. 
When  a  claimant  goes  to  the  Post'  Office  or  to  one  of 
our  officers  and  gets  the  form,  the  Postmaster  or  Pen¬ 
sion  Offioer  is  required  to  give  him  any  help  that  may 
be  required  in  filling  the  form  up.  When  it  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  is  handed  or  sent  to  the  Pension  Officer, 
and  he  makes  the  necessary  enquiries  into  whether  the 
claimant  has  attained  the  age  of  70  and  so  on,  and 
forwards  the  form  to  the  local  Pension  Committee 
with  his  report'  as  to  the  facts,  and  states  whether  he 
recommends  a  pension  or  does  not  recommend  it ; 
and,  if  he  recommends  it,  he  states  at  what 
rate  he  recommends  it  should  be  granted,  and 


then  the  local  Pension  Committee  decide  on  the  claim, 
and  the  claimant  or  the  officer  has  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Committee  are  in 
terested  in  the  composition  of  the  local  Pension 
Committees,  in  the  precis  of  evidence  I  have  only 
set  out  the  system  for  England  and  Wales.  Every 
borough  and1  urban  district  with  a  population  of 
20,1>0U  or  over  and  every  county,  exclusive  of  the 
areas  already  mentioned,  has  a  local  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  which  is  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
borough  district  or  county.  In  appointing  this  local 
Pension  Committee  the  Council  is  not  bound  to  ap¬ 
point  members  of  its  owrn  body,  but  it  can  take  out- 
skiers.  Then,  again,  the  local  Pension  Committee, 
when  appointed,  may  delegate  its  powers  to  such 
Sub-Committees  as  it  desires,  and  they  again  are 
not  bound  to  confine  membership  to  their  own  body. 
There  are  somewhat  special  differences  of  area  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  I  have  particulars  here  if 
the  Committee  wish  for  them,  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  important  enough  to  enter  in  the  sum¬ 
mary. 

27.  Chairman:  Are  they  long  particulars? — I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  that  they  can  be  stated 
shortly. 

28.  Then  you  might  give  them,  please. — In  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  Scotland  the  expression 
“  borough  ”  means  Royal  or  Parliamentary  Borough. 
The  expression  “  urban  district  ”  means  Police 
Borough.  The  population  limit  for  boroughs  and 
urban  districts  does  not  apply.  That  is  the  altera- 
tion  for  Scotland.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  10,000  is 
substituted  for  20,000  as  the  population  limit  for 
boroughs  and  urban  districts.  There  is  also  this 
minor  detail :  In  the  application  of  the  Act  bo  the 
Isles  of  Scilly  the  Isles  are  deemed  to  be  a  county 
and  the  Council  of  those  Isles  the  Council  of  the 
county.  That  I  think  is  the  full  story. 

29.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  the  claimants 
and  the  Pension  Offioer  have  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes. 

30.  We  shall  hear  about  that  from  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

31.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  way  the  appeal  is 
dealt  with?  Is  it  dealt  with  by  one  or  two  officials 
in  the  Local  Government  Board  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  that  work  always,  or  is  it  dealt 
with  by  a  Committee? — I  think  that  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  internal  administration  of  the  Local 
Government  Boards  for  Scotland,  Ireland  and  this 
country  respectively. 

32.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  What  is  the  number  of  the 
local  Pension  Committee?  Is  there  any  limitation? 
— Shall  I  read  the  Regulations? 

33.  Chairman :  Yes,  please. — 'The  statutory  Regula¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  this  matter  provide  that  the  local 
Pension  Committee  shall  consist  of  such  number  of 
persons  not  being  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than 
the  number  of  the  Council  by  whom  the  Committee 
is  appointed,  as  the  Council  may  determine.  So  that 
the  minimum  number  is  seven,  and  the  maximum 
turns  on  the  number  of  the  Council. 

34.  Mr.  Ewan  Macpherson :  It  is  fixed  by  the 
Treasury,  is  it  not,  in  conjunction  with  the  Local 
Government  Board,  under  Section  10  of  the  Act? — 
No,  not  quite.  What  I  have  read  is  from  the 
Statutory  Regulations  of  1911  which  are  made  in 
pursuance  of  that  Section  of  the  principal  Act.  No 
doubt  it  was  by  arrangement  between  those  Depart¬ 
ments  that  the  Regulation  was  enacted. 

35.  Chairman:  Now  will  you  deal  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  receipt  of  the  pension? — The  first  of  the 
statutory  conditions  is  that  the  person  must  have 
■attained  the  age  of  70.  When  I  prepared  this  sum¬ 
mary  I  was  optimistic  enough  to  hope  that  I  might 
be  able  to  give  you  the  figures  of  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  aged  60  to  70,  but 
all  that  I  can  give  you  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  1918  for  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  respectively.  I  have  not  the  Irish  figures 
yet,  and  so  I  cannot  give  the  total. 

36.  The  first  qualification  is  of  course  being  70 
years  of  age? — Yes. 
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37.  The  object  of  giving  us  the  number  between 
60  and  70  is  to.  indicate  what  effect  a  lowering  of 
the  age  would  have? — That  would  be  one  object,  and 
then  it  has  some  bearing  on  the  curve  of  the  numbei 
of  pensioners  in  the  years  that  I  have  given.  I  did 
not  know  whether  the  Committee  would  press  me 
with  questions  as  to  the  variation  of  the  figures 
during  the  years  that  the  pensions  have  been  in 
force.  I  have  not  been  asked  any  questions  on  that 
point. 

38.  Not  at  present. — May  I  give  the  number  of 
claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked  since  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1911,  the  first  year  for  which 
figures  are  available? 

39.  Yes,  please. — In  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1911,  22,620  were  rejected;  in  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1912,  24,511 ;  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1913,  20,491 ;  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1914, 
18,890 ;  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1915,  17,814 ; 
in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1916,  14,334 ;  in  the 
year  ended  31st  March,  1917,  12,405 ;  in  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1918,  13,394. 

40.  Are  we  to  understand  that  these  were  rejected 
on  the  ground  either  that  the  age  was  not  proved 
or  that  the  conditions  as  to  means,  residence,  and 
so  on,  were  not  satisfied  ?— No.  These  figures  in¬ 
clude  people  who  have  never  been  able  to  get  a 
pension  and  people  who  have  got  a  pension  wrongly 
and  who,  on  the  real  age  being  ascertained,  have 
been  found  to  be  under  70. 

41.  Mr.  Dunford:  Have  you  the  figures  separately 
of  the  rejected  and  revoked? — I  have  been  trying  to 
get  them  separately,  but  I  cannot  do  it. 

42.  I  was  wondering  how  many  obtain  the  pen¬ 
sion  have  no  right  to  it? — You  can  get  some  index 
to  that  from  the  decrease  in  the  figures.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  administration  before  the  sources 
of  evidence  were  fully  available,  a  certain  number 
of  people  who  were  under  70  got  pensions,  and  as 
you  see  in  those  years  the  total  figure  is  larger.  I 
should  say  that  at  the  present  time  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  figures  are  claims  that  have  not 
been  allowed  at  all. 

43.  Chairman :  These  entirely  relate  to  age  and 
age  only? — Yes,  entirely. 

44.  Now  will  you  take  the  number  of  persons  in 
a  particular  year  between  60  and  70? — The  figures 
with  which  I  have  been  supplied  deal  with  the  middle 
of  the  year  1918,  and  at  that  date  the  number  of 
people  between  the  ages  of  60  and  61  in  England  and 
Wales  was  255,484. 

45.  If  I  may  interrupt  you  here,  that  is  just  about 
the  time  at  'which  the  numbers  on  the  ordinary  table 
would  come  to  an  end? — Yes. 

46.  Now  you  are  giving  numbers  as  to  the  state 
of  things  a  couple  of  months  later?— Yes.  The  date 
suits  the  Registrar-General  of  Births  and  Deaths. 
The  number  of  people  between  60  and  61  in  England 
and  Wales  was,  as  I  have  said,  255,484,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  29,800;  between  61  and  62  the  number  was 
240,711  in  England  and  Wales,  and  28,300  in  Scot¬ 
land  ;  between  62  and  63,  229,413  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  26,700  in  Scotland ;  between  63  and  64, 
218,182  in  England  and  Wales,  and  25,200  in  Scot¬ 
land;  between  64  and  65,  207,661  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  23,800  in  Scotland;  between  65  and  66, 
197,209  in  England  and  Wales,  and  22,600  in  Scotland; 
between  66  and  67,  185,722  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  21,700  in  Scotland ;  between  67  and  68,  175,695 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  21,100  in  Scotland; 
between  68  and  69,  165,503  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  20,500  in  Scotland;  between  69  and  70,  155,823 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  19,900  in  Scotland. 

47.  You  have  no  similar  figures  with  regard  to 
Ireland? — No;  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  them.  They  have  not  yet  arrived. 

47a.  You  will  get  them? — Yes,  and  I  will  send  them 
on  if  they  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Committee. 

48.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Will  you  insert  them  in  the 
Shorthand  Writer’s  Notes  at  this  stage?— Yes. 

[The  figures  are: — In  Ireland  the  estimated  number 
of  people  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65  is  135,891,  and 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  70  is  145,871.] 

49.  Have  you  anything  else  to  tell  us  on  the  point 
of  age? — I  think  that  I  have  given  the  relevant  facte 


as  far  as  they  would  be  of  interest  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

50.  The  next  condition  is  nationality? — The  statvu 
tory  condition  is  that  the  person  must  have  been  a 
British  subject  for  at  least  the  past  20  years.  If 
it  would  interest  the  Committee,  I  have  here  the 
details  of  the  modifications  of  the  main  statutory 
rule. 

51.  Yes,  please.- -The  exception  is  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
satisfies  the  Pension  Authorities  that  she  would, 
but  for  her  marriage  with  an  alien,  have  fulfilled 
the  statutory  condition  as  to  nationality,  and  that 
at  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  any  sum  on  account 
of  pension  the  alien  is  dead,  or  the  marriage  with 
the  alien  has  been  dissolved  or  annulled,  or  that  she 
has  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  up  to  the 
said  date  been  legally  separated  from,  or  deserted 
by,  the  alien.  The  clause  was  inserted,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  to  meet  the  hard  cases  of  British-born 
women  who  were  widows  or  were  deserted  by  their 
husbands  and  were  disqualified  for  pension,  because 
at  some  period  of  their  existence  they  were  married 
to  an  alien. 

52.  Is  that  a  statutory  provision? — It  is  a  statu¬ 
tory  provision  by  the  Act  of  1911  amending  the 
original  1908  Act. 

» 

53.  The  next  condition  is  residence? — Yes.  The 
third  statutory  condition  is  that  the  claimant  shall 
have  been  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  at 
least  twelve  years  in  the  aggregate  out  of  the  past 
twenty  years.  This  is  subject  to  a  number  of  modi¬ 
fications,  and  here  again  I  have  the  details  if  the 
Committee  wish  to  be  supplied  with  them. 

54.  Are  they  long? — There  are  five. 

55.  Let  us  have  them,  please. — In  computing  the 
twelve  years’  necessary  residence  you  may  regard 
as  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom  first  of  all  any 
period  spent  abroad  in  any  service  for  the  Crown, 
the  remuneration  for  which  is  paid  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament,  or  as  the  wife  or  servant 
of  a  person  in  any  such  service  so  remunerated.  The 
second  modification  is  “  any  period  spent  in  the 
Channel  Islands  or  the  Isle  of  Man  by  a  person 
born  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  third  modifica¬ 
tion  is  “  any  period  spent  abroad  by  any  person 
during  which  that  person  has  maintained  or  assisted 
in  maintaining  any  dependant  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom.”  The  fourth  is  “  any  periods  of  absence  spent 
in  service  on  board  a  vessel  registered  in  the  United1 
Kingdom  by  a  person  who  before  his  absence  on 
that  service  was  living  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
The  last  is  “  any  periods  of  temporary  absence  not 
exceeding  three  months  in  duration  at  any  one' 
time.” 

55a.  Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  means? — The 
fourth  and  last  statutory  condition  is  that  the 
yearly  means  must  not  exceed  the  following  limits, 
and  I  think  it  is  convenient  to  give  the  limits 
separately  according  to  whether  the  claimant  or  pern 
sioner  is  one  of  a  married  couple  living  together  in 
the  same  house  or  whether  he  or  she  is  not.  In  the 
case  of  a  claimant  who  is  one  of  a  married  couple 
living  together  in  the  same  house  one  must  add 
together  the  combined  means  of  husband  and  wife. 
On  that  basis  where  the  combined  means  of  husband 
and  wife  do  not  exceed  £42  a  year  the  appropriate 
rate  of  pension  is  5s.  ;  where  they  exceed  £42  a  year 
and  do  not  exceed  £47  5s.  the  rate  is  4s.  ;  where  they 
exceed  £47  5s.  a  year,  and  do  not  exceed  £52  10s., 
the  rate  of  pension  is  3s ;  where  they  exceed  £52  10s. 
a  year  and  do  not  exceed  £57  15s.,  the  rate  is  2s.; 
where  they  exceed  £57  15s.  a  year,  and  do  not  exceed 
£63,  the  rate  is  Is.  Above  £63  there  is  no  pension. 
Then  you  come  to  cases  where  the  claimant  is  not  one 
of  a  married  couple  living  together  in  the  same 
house.  In  those  cases  where  the  yearly  means  do 
not  exceed  £21,  the  rate  of  pension  is  5s.  ;  where  they 
exceed  £21  and  do  not  exceed  £23  12s.  6d.,  the  rate 
is  4s.  ;  where  they  exceed  £23  12s.  6d.  and  do  not 
exceed  £26  5s.,  the  rate  is  3s.  ;  where  they  exceed 
£26  5s.  and  do  not  exceed  £28  17s.  6d.,  the  rate  is 
2s.  ;  where  they  exceed  £28  17s.  6d.  and  do  not 
exceed  £31  10s.,  the  rate  is  Is. ;  where  they  exceed 
£31  10s.  there  is  no  pension  at  all. 
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56.  Col.  Nathan  Raw:  Is  the  5s.  the  present  rate 
of  pension  or  has  any  alteration  been  made? — 5s.  is 
still  the  maximum  rate,  but  there  is  2s.  6d.  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  which  is  payable  out  of  the  Y7ote 
of  Credit  and  not  out  of  the'  Old  Age  Pensions  Vote. 

57.  It  is  not  statutory ? — No,  it  is  not  statutory. 
The  present  statutory  maximum  is  5s. 

58.  And  the  age  70  ? — 70. 

59.  Chairman :  Are  these  graduations  devised  with 
the  intention  of  equalising  the  result  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible? — I  take  it  that  that  is  the  intention. 

60.  5s.  a  week  is  £13  a  year? — Yes. 

61.  A  couple  may  get  £68  if  they  have  £42  com¬ 
bined  means?  They  can  get  £42  a  year  on  their  own 
account  and  £26  in  the  way  of  pension  which  is 
£68? — Yes. 

62.  If  they  have  £63  10s.  per  annum  they  have 
no  pension  at  all  and  are  to  that  extent  nearly  £5  a 
year  worse  oil? — Yes. 

63.  So  that  the  graduation  does  not  proceed 
exactly  equally? — I  think  it  proceeds  as  far  as  it 
can  as  long  as  it  jumps  by  Is.  steps. 

63a.  I  follow  you.  if  6d.  a  week  were  given,  that 
would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  scale?— No.  In 
some  of  the  Colonies,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying, 
they  calculate  the  pension  on  a  different  basis,  by 
putting  a  desirable  standard  of  living  and  finding 
out  what  means  the  individual  has  of  his  own  and 
granting  so  much  pension  money  as  brings  the  total 
to  what  they  regard  as  the  proper  standard  of  living. 
That  of  course  is  an  entirely  different  basis. 

64.  You  have  given  us  merely  the  statutory  scale? 
—Yes. 

65.  Have  you  anything  to  say  now  before  we  go  on 
to  the  question  of  the  calculation  of  means? — I  am 
here  to  tell  the  Committee  such  facts  as  I  can,  and 
those  are  the  relevant  facts  as  to  the  existing  system. 

66.  Now  take  the  method  of  calculating  means. — 
The  term  used  is  not  “  income,”  as  the  Committee 
will  have  observed.  The  term  used  in  the  Pension 
Acts  is  “  means.”  The  two  do  not  always  coincide. 
For  instance,  where  the  claimant  or  pensioner  has 
property  which  he  is  not  personally  using  or  enjoy¬ 
ing,  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  require  the  means  to 
be  calculated  not  at  the  actual  income,  but  at  one- 
twentieth  of  the  capital  value.  That  is  to  say,  sup¬ 
posing  a  fortunate  pensioner  has  invested  in  shipping 
shares  which  are  producing  98  per  cent.,  as  I  have 
known  in  one  case,  his  means  are  not  calculated  at 
98  per  cent.,  but  at  one-twentieth  or  the  capital 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  a  pensioner  has 
a  large  sum  of  money  which  he  keeps  m  an  oiu 
stocking  not  producing  anything,  he  is  credited  with 
means  from  it  of  one-twentieth  of  the  capital  value 
The  basis  of  assessment  is  not  the  actual  income 
at  all.  That  is  where  a  person  has  property  that 
he  is  not  personally  using  or  enjoying. 

67.  With  regard  to  your  phrase,  “  not  using  or  en¬ 
joying  the  property,”  how  do  you  apply  that? — It  is 
not  “  personally  using  or  enjoying.”  Those  are  the 
words  of  the  Act.  Supposing  a  man  owns  a  farm 
and  works  it  for  himself,  or  owns  a  house  and  lives  in 
it  himself,  then  he  is  personally  using  or  enjoying  the 
house  or  farm.  In  that  case  you  would  not  take 
one-twentieth  of  the  capital  value.  On  the  other  hand? 
if  he  lets  out  the  house  which  he  owns  and  does  not 
live  in  it  himself,  then  we  must  calculate  at  one- 
twentieth  of  the  capital  value  of  the  house  and  not 
at  the  amount  of  rent. 

68.  To  take  the  case  of  shipping  shares,  would  not 
the  fact  that  they  were  paying  98  per  cent,  have 
some  little  bearing  on  their  oapital  value? — Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  affect  the  capital  value,  and  we  have 
to  calculate  at  one-twentieth  of  the  capital  value, 
but  not  at  the  actual  amount  of  income. 

69.  Mr.  J .  H.  Dunford :  Do  you  take  the  Stock 
Exchange  quotation  value  to  ascertain  the  capital 
value? — Yes,  where  there  is  one. 

70.  Suppose  that  a  person  lives  in  half  a  house  and 
lets  the  other  half? — That  is  a  very  difficult  problem, 
but  it  is  open  to  controversy  that  the  correct  Las  is 
of  assessment  then  is  to  take  one-twentieth  of  half 
the  capital  value  as  representing  the  half  that  is  let 
and  half  of  the  assessment  to  Income  Tax,  Schedue  A 
as  representing  the  measure  of  the  personal  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  half  in  which  the  man  lives.  I  do  not 


say  that  that  is  satisfactory,  but  one  has  to  make 
the  best  of  the  statutory  provision.^ 

71.  Chairman:  Now  with  regard  to  cash  income? 
— As  regards  cash  income,  that  is  to  say  earnings, 
wages  and  sources  of  income  like  that,  what  one  has 
to  calculate  is  the  amount  which  the  person  may 
reasonably  expect  to  receive  during  the  succeeding 
year.  Where  there  is  no  other  method  available  of 
calculating  what  the  persons  may  reasonably  expect, 
then  the  1911  Act  directs  that  the  amount  actually 
received  during  the  preceding  year  be  taken  as  the 
basis  of  assessment.  The  third  head  of  statutory 
means  of  calculation  is  Property  personally  used  or 
enjoyed.  There  one  has  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  the  yearly  value  of  the  advantage  accruing  to  the 
person,  but  furniture  and  personal  effects  of  a  value 
not  exceeding  £50  must  be  excluded. 

72.  The  £50  applies  to  furniture  and  personal 
effects?— Yes,  furniture  and  personal  effects.  The 
fourth  statutory  rule  is  that  where  any  person  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  any  benefits  or  privileges  there 
one  has  to  calculate  the  yearly  value  of  the  beneiite 
or  privileges. 

73.  Were  the  regulations  you  have  described  to 
us  drawn  up  by  the  Treasury? — No.  They  are  pro¬ 
visions  under  Section  2  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  .Act, 
1911.  What  I  have  given  is  simply  a  short  summary 
of  the  wording  of  the  Acts.  If  you  like  I  will  read 
out  the  full  wording  of  the  Acts. 

74.  I  do  not  think  you  need  do  that. — As  you 
please. 

75.  Before  you  leave  this  is  there  anything  else 
you  have  not  mentioned  in  your  precis  which  you 
would  like  to  tell  us,  about  what  I  may  call  the 
ordinary  statutory  provisions  that  exist?— I  think 
that  what  I  have  stated  represents  the  relevant  facts 
on  this  point. 

76.  No  other  facts  have  occurred  to  you  this 
afternoon  that  you  would  like  to  volunteer  on  this 
part  of  the  matter? — None  has  occurred  to  me.  So 
far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  statutory  limits 
of  means  and  rates  of  pension.  During  the  emergency 
of  the  war  the  Government  authorised  various  admin¬ 
istrative  modifications.  These  only  apply  to  existing 
pensioners,  not  to  claimants.  They  are  outside  the 
law,  and  the  Government  held  that  administrative 
interference  with  the  statutes  could  only  go  so  far 
as  not  putting  certain  provisions  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts  into  force.  That  is  to  say  that  when 
a  person  was  an  existing  pensioner  we  were  allowed 
to  abstain  from  action  for  getting  pensions  revoked. 
We  were  allowed  to  wink  the  eye  at  the  fact  that 
certain  pensioners  were  drawing  pensions  when 
legally  they  were  not  entitled  to  them. 

"77.  Nothing  active  was  done,  but  you  suspended 
operations  which  would  act  to  the  disadvantage  of 
pensioners  ? — Precisely. 

78.  Owing  to  the  changed  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war  ?— Precisely. 

79.  Which  particular  Department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  took  it  upon  itself  to  break  the  law  in  this 
■way?  Was  it  the  Treasury? — As  far  as  my  Depart¬ 
ment  was  concerned  our  authority  was  authority 
from  the  Treasury.  Who  authorised  the  Treasury  is 
not  my  business. 

80.  It  is  just  as  well  that  we  should  know  through 
■what  particular  channels  the  Government  operates? — 
The  three  heads  of  these  administrative  concessions 
can  be  very  briefly  stated.  If  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  be  read  in  full  I  have  here  the  White  Paper 
in  which  they  are  set  out. 

81.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  convenient  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  give  us  them  very  briefly  and 
have  the  White  Paper  added  to  the  Report.  I  think 
all  the  members  have  had  the  White  Paper?— With 
regard  to  the  first  head,  action  is  not  being  taken 
at  present  for  reduction  or  revocation  of  existing 
pensions  in  consequence  of  increases  of  means  due 
to  (i)  separation  allowances  above  the  value  of  the 
pre^enlistment  support,  or  voluntary  allotments, 
(ii)  temporary  assistance  from  voluntary  sources  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  increased  cost  of  living,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week,  (iii)  additional 
earnings,  provided  that  the  total  means  do  not 
exceed  30s.  a  week. 
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82.  In  regard  to  (ii)  and  (iii)  an  enquiry  is  implied 
from  your  statement  as  to  whether  these  additional 
benefits  exceed  certain  sums? — Certainly. 

83..  With  regard  to  “  separation  allowances  above 
the  value  of  the  pre-enlistment  support  or  voluntary 
allotments,”  is  any  enquiry  made  as  to  the  totality 
of  those? — Well,  I  am  not  a  full  expert  on  the 
question  of  separation  allowances.  One  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  could  give  further  information.  I  believe 
I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  a  maximum 
limit  for  separation  allowances  or  voluntary  allot¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  necessity  for  limit  of  the  con¬ 
cession  would  not  apply. 

84.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  all  these  cases 
enquiries  as  to  tho  amount  of  these  different  forms 
of  assistance  are  made,  and,  secondly,  whether  there 
is  the  occasion  to  fix  the  amount  which  you  allow 
under  No.  1  as  there  apparently  is  under  (ii)  and 
(iii)  ? — As  regards  the  first  point,  if  the  Pension 
Officer  does  not  already  know  the  amount  of  the 
income  he,  of  course,  ascertains  by  enquiries,  but 
where  the  Pension  Officer  acts  also  for  separation 
allowance  purposes  he  will  presumably  have  the  full 
facts  already  at  his  disposal,  and  in  that  case  no 
further  enquiry  would  be  necessary. 

85.  But  enquiry  is  presupposed  in  some  form  or 
other  with  regard  to  all  these  cases? — Yes;  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Officer  certainly  must  know  the  facts. 

86.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  With  regard  to  the  term 
“existing,”  when  does  it  apply? — As  soon  as  a  person 
has  got  a  pension  he  is  an  “  existing  ”  pensioner. 
Supposing  that  A.  B.  sends  in  a  claim  which  is  rot 
passed,  he  is  not  an  existing  pensioner;  but  supposing 
the  claim  is  allowed  to-morrow,  he  is  from  then  an 
existing  pensioner. 

87.  You  do  take  into  consideration,  do  you  not, 
the  increased  allowances  if  a  man  is  not  an  existing 
pensioner? — Yes.  Supposing  A.  B.  at  the  present 
time  has  means  not  exceeding  £21  a  year  and  gets 
his  full  5s.  pension,  he  is  then  an  existing  pensioner. 
Supposing  that  at  a  later  date  someone  makes  a  tem¬ 
porary  voluntary  grant  to  him  not  exceeding  5s.  a 
week  to  meet  the  existing  cost  of  living,  we  can  wink 
the  eye  at  that. 

88.  Chairman:  That  makes  the  point  very  clear. 
Supposing  you  have  at  some  moment  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  •war  two  persons,  one  of  whom  is  an 
existing  pensioner  and  a  separation  allowance  is 
quite  properly  made  to  him,  that  you  allow  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  old-age  pension.  That  is  to  say,  he  gets 
that  as  a  clear  gain  in  respect  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  Is  not  that  so? — As  I  said,  the  separation 
allowance  work  has  been  handled  by  one  of  my  col¬ 
leagues,  who  I  am  sure  would  be  quite  ready  to  come 
and  give  evidence.  If  you  put  it  with  regard  to 
(ii)  and  (iii)’  where  I  have  had  the  actual  working 
in  my  own  hands,  I  can  answer  definitely. 

89.  You  would  rather  we  did  not  ask  you  on 
No.  (i)?— Yes. 

90.  Somebody  else  will  answer  the  questions  on 
that? — Yes. 

91.  With  regard  to  No.  (ii),  supposing  that  you 
have  a  man  who  has  already  got  his  pension,  and  a 
relative  says  that  during  the  war  he  will  let  him 
have  5s.  a  week  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
obviously  that  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  benefit 
during  the  war.  You  would  allow  that  person  to 
have  the  existing  pension? — Yes. 

92.  Supposing  that  at  the  very  same  time  someone 
else  became  70  years  of  age  and  applied  for  a  pen¬ 
sion  and  had  among  his  means  5s.  a  week  given  to 
him  by  a  relative,  in  the  same  way  because  of  the 
increased1  cost  of  living,  would  you  allow  that  or 
would  you  not  be  obliged  to  .deal  with  him  under 
your  previous  regulation? — The  decision  on  the 
claim  would  rest  with  the  local  Pension  Committee. 
Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  they  must  calculate 
the  means. 

93.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  the  person 
who  gets  temporary  assistance  during  the  war  just 
before  he  or  she  becomes  70  is  at  a  disadvantage 
compared'  with  the  person  who  gets  it  directly  after 
he  is  70? — Yes.  Of  course,  if  the  5s.  were  granted 
five  seconds  after  the  man  got  the  pension  one  might 
be  suspicious  that  it  was  not  a  bona-fide  case. 


94.  I  am  assuming  a  bona-fide  case? — Assuming  it 
is  quite  a  genuine  case,  these  administrative  con¬ 
cessions  have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  an  anomalous 
position  as  between  claimants  and  existing  pen¬ 
sioners. 

95.  Will  you  put,  in  your  own  words,  in  what  way 
anomaly  arises?- — As  I  state  at  the  start  of  my 
precis,  I  represent  a  Department  which  has  the 
practical  administration  of  the  system,  and*  I  am  here 
to  set  out  the  present  system.  My  Department  is 
not  responsible  for  the  policy  underlying  it. 

96.  You  very  candidly  said  that  the  effect  of  these 
concessions  is  to  give  prominence  to  certain  anomalies 
in  practice.  I  want  to  know  from  you  rather  than 
putting  it  to  you  what  the  anomalies  are? — Well, 
put  briefly,  existing  pensioners  are  in  a  privileged 
position  as  compared  with  claimants. 

97.  And  that  privileged  position  might  go  as  far 
as  a  difference  of  5s.  a  week? — Yes;  5s.  a  week  is  the 
maximum.  In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife  it  might 
be  10s.  a  week. 

98.  Mr.  J .  21.  Dunford :  Does  the  extra  half-a- 
crown  come  in  as  well? — No.  I  will  explain  that 
later. 

99.  Chairman:  Now  we  come  to  another  additional 
allowance,  and  that  is  half-a-crown  a  week? — The 
concessions  so  far  explained  deal  with  the  limits  of 
means  on  which  the  statutory  pensions  can  be  paid. 
Now  we  come  to  a  different  administrative  conces¬ 
sion  under  which,  in  addition  to  the  statutory  pen¬ 
sion,  an  extra  half-a-crown  a  week  is  being  paid  out 
of  the  Vote  of  Credit  to  all  pensioners  whose  means 
do  not  exceed  the  statutory  limits  for  a  pension. 
This  is  rather  hard  to  explain  so  as  to  be  intelligible. 
All  pensioners  do  not  get  it,  because  some  pensioners 
would  have  had  their  pensions  revoked  altogether 
but  for  the  concessions  that  I  have  explained.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  pensioners  who  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  concession  still  get  the  half-a-crown. 
Those  are  the  types  of  pensioners  who  would  have 
had  their  pensions  reduced,  but  not  revoked  alto¬ 
gether,  but  for  the  concessions.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  make  clear,  but  I  am  trying  to  explain  the  effect 
of  the  Government  grant  of  the  half-a-crown  a  week. 

100.  Cha.irman  :  Let  me  see  whether  I  follow  you 
completely.  In  the  case  of  pensioners  who  are  only 
up  to  the  statutory  limit  they  have  an  additional 
allowance  of  half-a-crown? — Yes. 

101.  In  the  case  of  pensioners  who  have  separation 
allowances  or  temporary  assistance  or  additional 
earnings  which  bring  them  above  the  5s.,  do  they 
have  the  additional  half-a-crown  or  do  they  not,  or 
do  some  have  it  and  some  not? — Some  have  it  and' 
some  not. 

102.  Why? — The  test  is  whether  their  total  means 
exceed  £31  10s.  a  year  for  single  people,  or  £63  a 
year  for  a  married  couple — that  is  to  say,  the  statu¬ 
tory  limit  for  any  pension  at  all,  not  for  the  5e. 
pension  only,  hut  for  any  pension  at  all.  If  you 
turn  back  to  the  statutory  scales  of  means  “  where 
the  combined  means  of  husband  and  wife  do  not 
exceed  £42  a  year,  the  rate  is  5s.  ”  and  so  on.  Ail 
those  get  the  half-a-crown  up  to  the  line  where  they 
do  not  exceed  £63 — one  shilling  pension,  and  half-a- 
crown  additional  allowance. 

103.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  Husband  and  wife  each 
receive  half-a-crown? — Yes,  if  they  are  both  over  70. 
Where  the  combined  means  exceed  £63  a  year,  they 
cannot  have  the  half-a-crown. 

104.  Col.  Nathan  Baw:  May  a  pensioner  drawing 
Is.  a  week  have  the  half-a-crown? — It  turns  on 
whether  he  is  drawing  it  legally  or  under  the  con¬ 
cession. 

105.  I  do  not  follow  that.  To  put  it  briefly,  is  only 
a  pensioner  drawing  5s.  a  week  entitled  to  half-a- 
crown  extra,  or  is  a  pensioner  drawing  any  rate 
entitled  to  the  half-a-crown  ? — There  is  no  difference 
between  the  5s.  pension  and  the  Is.  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  Ealf-a-crown.  The  test  is  whether  their 
means  exceed  £31  10s.  a  year  if  single,  and  £63  a 
year  in  the  case  of  a  .married  couple  living  together. 

106.  If  the  means  exceed  that  there  is  no  pension 
at  all? — But  under  the  concessions  they  may  be  draw¬ 
ing  a  pension. 
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107.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  draw  half-a-crown 
without  any  other  pension? — Well, — yes,  and  no. 
There  are  some  who  are  doing  that.  If  they  obtain  a 
pension  by  fraud,  and  the  pension  money  is  stopped  to 
make  up  the  amount  of  pension  money  they  ought  not 
to  have  had,  but  they  have  not  made  any  fraud  as 
regards  the  additional  allowance,  they  may  get  the 
half-a-crown. 

108.  I  think  that'  that  is  a  very  important  point.— 
It  is  a  very  special  type  of  ca'se.  Supposing  that  a 
pensioner  obtains  his  pension  by  fraud  and  the  fraud 
comes  to  light  and  the  matter  is  brought  before  the 
Pension  -Committee,  and  the  pension  is  reduced  to  the 
proper  rate,  the  current  pension  may  be  stopped  to 
make  good  the  amount  which  he  has  obtained  in  excess 
in  the  past  by  his  fraud.  If  there  has  been  no  fraud 
in  regard  to  the  additional  allowance  he  is  still 
allowed  to  reoeive  that. 

109.  Chairman:  How  do  you  mean  “If  there  has 
been  no  fraud  in  regard  to  the  additional  allowance  ”  ? 
— He  may  have  been  perfectly  entitled  to  the  2s.  6d., 
but  not  entitled  to  the  rate  of  pension. 

110.  You  mean  he  is  entitled  to  only  2s.  a  w-eek,  say, 
and  he  really  gets  4s? — Yes. 

I'll.  As  a  person  only  entitled  to  2s.  a  week  he 
would  be  entitled  to  half-a-crown? — Yes. 

111:2.  When  you  reduce  him  to  his  proper  level  qua 
pension,  you  still  lethimdiave  the  half-a-crown?— Yes. 

113.  1  want  to  get  a  little  more  clearly  three  things  : 
take  (i),  (ii),  (iii) — the  concessions.  Anybody  can 
have  the  benefit  of  these  even  if  he  is  right  up  to 
the  top  of  the  pension  limit? — Yes. 

114.  But  he  cannot  have  the  half-a-crown? — Not  if 
the  total  means  exceed  £31  10s.  in  the  case  of  a  single 
pensioner,  and  £63  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple. 

Yes,  but  I  do  not  quite  follow  how  that  can  come 
about. — A  person  may  have  much  less  than  £21,  say, 
£10  a  year;  he  may  get  os.,  and  that  brings  him  up 
to  £23?— Yes. 

1115.  Then  he  might  have  some  concession  wdiich 
might  bring  him  up  to  over  £31  10s.  ? — Yes. 

1116.  But  if  it  did  not  do  so  he  could  get  half-a- 
crown  as  well? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

117.  Mr.  G.  It.  Thorne:  If  he  was  brought  above 
that  he  would  not  get  the  half-a-crown? — No,  just  so. 

118.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw:  He  would  not  get  any¬ 
thing? — He  would  get  his  original  pension. 

119.  Chairman :  When  you  calculate  an  income  of 
£31  10s.  a  year  above  which  there  cannot  be  the 
half-a-crown  and  concessions,  do  you  calculate  the  in¬ 
come  derived  from  Old  Age  Pension? — No. 

120.  Once  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  given  it  is  not 
counted  in  the  income?- — No. 

120a.  The  right  to  concession  on  the  half-a-crown 
may  depend  on  the  amount  of  income? — Yes. 

121.  Mr.  G.  It.  Thorne :  You  -count  the  extra  sep¬ 
aration  allowances? — I  would  rather  not  answer  de¬ 
tailed  questions  about  separation  allowances. 

122.  Take  the  other  two  cases.  In  these  cases  you 
do  take  them  into  consideration? — Yes. 

123.  Chairman:  You  have  some  statistics,  I  think, 
of  claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked  on  account 
of  means? — Yes.  Figures  are  not  available  before 
the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1911.  For  that  year 
the  total  of  claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked 
on  the  grounds  of  means  was  10,160 ;  in  the  year  ended 
31st  Maroh,  1912,  the  number  was  11,657 ;  in  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1913,  the  number  was  11,995;  in 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1914,  the  number  was 
11,044;  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1915,  the  num¬ 
ber  was  11,646;  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1916, 
the  number  was  13,298 ;  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1917,  the  number  was  16,729 ;  and  in  the  last  year 
ended  31st  March,  1918,  the  number  was  22,493. 

124.  Are  you  unable  to  give  us  the  different  cate¬ 
gories — claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked? — The 
form  in  which  the  statistics  should  be  prepared  was 
decided  by  a  Committee  that  sat  about  1910.  The 
figures  had  been  summarised,  as  the  work  has  gone 
along,  from  every  pension  officer  in  the  country,  and 
totalled  at  Headquarters  on  the  basis  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee,  but  I  have  no  material 
at  this  date,  and  I  doubt  if  I  could  get  it  from  the 

thousands  of  pension  officers  over  the  country. 


125.  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  means  can 
you  give  us  any  figures  showing  how  many  persons 
are  drawing  pensions  by  reason  of  these  concessions? 
— I  have  been  trying  to  get  those  out,  and  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning  I  got  some  out,  and  I  think 
I  have  them  with  me  somewhere. 

126.  Mr.  Gregory  has  some  figures  from  your  docu¬ 
ment?  (.4  document  was  handed  to  the  witness.) — 
The  approximate  number  of  persons  drawing  pensions 
by  reason  of  administrative  concessions  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled  under  the  Acts  is  as  follows : 
England  and  Wales — Part  I  (that  is  the  separation 
allowances,  etc.),  3,000;  Scotland  500,  and  Ireland  160. 
With  England  I  have  included  Wales.  Part  II  (that 
is  the  voluntary  allowances) ;  England  and  Wales 
1,600;  Scotland,  150;  Ireland,  50.  Part  III  (that  is 
the  earnings),  England  and  Wales,  7,900;  Scotland, 
650 ;  Ireland,  320. 

127.  So  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
are  getting  pensions  in  consequence  of  the  concessions, 
are  getting  them  owing  to  the  concession  with  regard 
to  earning  more  money  during  the  war? — Yes. 

128.  Apart  from  that  they  would  be  deprived? — 
Yes. 

129-130.  Now  with  regard  to  statutory  disqualifica¬ 
tions,  what  have  you  to  say? — In  addition  to 
fulfilling  the  statutory  conditions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  claimants  or  pensioners  must  not  incur 
certain  statutory  disqualifications.  The  first  is  dis¬ 
qualification  by  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief.  Here 
again  the  general  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
Poor  Law  relief  is  subject  to  a  certain  number  of 
statutory  modifications.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Committee  would  wish  me  to  read  !hem  out  in  fail. 

131.  Are  they  long? — They  are  rather  long.  The 
most  important  of  them  can  be  very  briefly  stated. 
One  is  “  any  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  food  or 
comfort  supplied  by  or  on  the  recommendation  of 
a'  medical  officer.”  That  does  not  disqualify.  And 
in  the  same  way  “  any  rule  of  law  and  any  enact¬ 
ment  the  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  relief  given  to  or 
in  respect  of  a  wife  or  relative  to  be  treated  as  relief 
given  to  the  person  liable  to  maintain  wife  or  relative 
shall  not  disqualify  for  pension  purposes.”  Those  are 
the  two  of  any  importance. 

132.  Hotv  many  people  have  been  prevented  from 
getting  pensions  because  they  received  Poor  Law 
relief? — There  again  I  can  only  give  the  combined 
figures  of  the  number  who  have  been  prevented  and 
the  number  who  have  obtained  pensions  and  have  had 
them  revoked  on  that'  ground.  Here  again  I  have 
only  the  figures  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1911 
and  following  years.  In  1911  the  number  was  11,801 ; 
in  the  year  ended  31ist  March,  11912,  the  number 
was  10,092;  in  the  year  ended  311st  Matrch,  1913,  the 
number  was  8,708 ;  in  the  year  ended  31  March,  1914, 
the  number  was  9,363;  in  the  year  ended  31ist  March, 
1915,  the  number  w-as  19,632;  in  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1916,  the  number  was  12,021  ;  in  the  year  ended 
31st  March,  1917,  the  number  was  13,119;  in  the  yeat 
ended  31st  March,  1918,  the  number  was  11,266. 

138.  In  addition  to  those  persons  disqualified  by 
Poor  Law  relief  what  other  disqualifications  are  there? 
—The  remaining  disqualifications  are  first,  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  any  offence  and  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

184.  Does  that  mean  persons  already  holding  pen¬ 
sions,  or  persons  who  have  been  convicted  at  any 
previous  time  in  their  lives? — Any  person  or  existing 
pensioner  who  is  convicted  and  ordered  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  incurs  disqualification,  and  the  periods  of 
disqualification  are  as  follows:  the  original  Act  of 
1908  provided — “  Where  a  person  has  been,  before 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  is  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  convicted  of  any  offence  and  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  or 
to  suffer  any  greater  punishment,  he  shall  be 
disqualified  from  receiving  or  continuing  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  Old  Age  Pension  while  he  is  detained  in 
prison  in  consequence  of  the  order,  and  for  a 
further  period  of  10  years  after  the  date  on 
which  he  is  released  from  prison.”  That  provision  of 
the  original  Act  of  1908  has  been  modified  by  the  Act  of 
1911,  as  follows:  “  Two  years  shall  be  substituted  for 
10  years  as  the  further  period  for  disqualification 
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under  the  principal  Act  in  cases  where  the  term  for 
which  a  person  has  been  ordered  to  be  imprisoned 
without  the  option  of  a  fine  does  not  exceed  six 
weeks. 

135.  So  that  the  position  is  this:  anyone  who  is 
sent  to  prison  for  more  than  six  weeks  cannot  get  an 
Old  Age  Pension  for  ten  years  after  he  comes  out  of 
prison  ? — Yes. 

13*6.  If  it  is  six  weeks  or  less  he  ca'nnot  get  it  for 
two  years  after? — No. 

137.  With  regard  to  any  Old  Age  Pension  it  is  the 
same? — <It  must  be  imprisonment  without  the  option 
of  a  fine.  Then  there  are  certain  disqualifications 
under  the  Inebriates  Act.  That  is  a  very  technical 
section.  I  haVe  it  here  if  anyone  washes  to  read  it. 

138.  For  our  purposes  it'  practically  means  an 
habitual  inebriate  as  defined  under  the  Act  and 
Regulations  ? — Yes. 

139.  Then  pauper  or  criminal  lunatics? — Yes. 
The  term  carries  its  own  meaning.  Then  there  is 
another,  a  very  technical  section,  wrhich  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  summarise:  “  Persons  who  before  be¬ 
coming  entitled  to  a  pension  have  habitually  failed  to 
work  according  to  their  ability,  opportunities  and 
need  for  their  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  dependants.” 

140.  How  is  that  ascertained — by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess? — A  pension  officer,  when  enquiring  into  a  claim, 
asks  for  references  from  people  wrho  have  known  the 
claimant  for  a  certain  number  of  years  back. 

141.  If  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  have 
habitually  failed  to  work  according  to  their  ability, 
he  can  refuse  the  claim? — No;  the  question  of  allow¬ 
ing  or  refusing  is  a  matter  for  the  Local  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee. 

( The  witness 
(Adjourned  to  Tuesday 


142.  13ut  it  would  be  done  on  his  report? — Yes,  or 
without  his  report.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Local 
Pension  Committee. 

143.  So  much  for  that.  Now  will  you  tell  us  what 
is  the  cost  of  all  pensions  within  the  last  year? 

144.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1919,  was  as  regards  Old  Age  Pensions 
£11,785,000,  and  additional  allowances — that  is  the 
half-crown  additional  allowances — £6,029,000. 

145.  I  think  you  also  want  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  adjustment  of  existing  pensions? — So  far, 
we  have  been  dealing  with  how  a  person  gets  a 
pension  and  how  much  pension  he  gets;  but  there 
is  the  further  point,  that  circumstances  change 
and  a  pensioner  who  has  got  a  less  pension  than 
5s.  may  become  entitled  to  a  higher  rate,  or 
contrariwise  a  pensioner  may  cease  to  be  entitled 
to  the  rate  of  pension  he  is  drawing  or  he  may  cease 
to  be  entitled  to  any  pension.  Where  there  is  such  a 
change  of  circumstances,  the  pensioner  may  raise  a 
question  for  the  increase  of  his  pension,  or  the 
pension  officer  may  raise  a  question  for  the  revocation 
or  the  decrease  of  the  pension.  In  either  case  the 
question  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  Local 
Pension  Committee  just  as  in  the  case  of  an  original 
claim,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  an  original  claim,  either 
the  pensioner  or  the  officer  has  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

146.  I  think  that  I  have  taken  you  right  through 
your  precis? — Yes. 

147.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  volunteer? 
— No,  thank  you,  I  have  stated  what  I  hoped  would 
make  clear  the  existing  system  to  the  Committee. 

148.  I  am  sure  that  wTe  are  much  obliged  to  you. 
We  will  adjourn  now  until  Tuesday  at  2.30,  when 
members  of  the  Committee  will  ask  you  questions  on 
your  evidence?- — Certainly. 

withdrew.) 

next  at  2.30  o’clock.) 


SECOND  DAY. 

Tuesday .  6 /A  May ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EWAN  F.  MACPHERSON,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D., 


ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
M.P.  HENRY  WOODALL.  Esq. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  K.C.B. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Trotter,  called  in  and  examined. 


149.  Chairman :  What  is  your  position  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Department? — Committee  clerk 
in  the  Secretaries'  office. 

150.  I  think  that  you  have  come  here  prepared  to 
give  us  information  as  to  the  exact  character  and 
meaning  of  the  separation  allowances  which  are  per¬ 
mitted  as  a  concession  during  the  war  in  calculating 
the  amount  of  Old  Age  Pensions? — Yes. 

151.  That  is  really  the  only  point,  or  the  principal 
point  at  any  rate,  on  which  you  have  come  to  help 
us? — That  is  the  only  point. 

152.  We  know  that  a  certain  concession  hasi  been 
allowed  in  respect  of  separation  allowances  mad? 
to  old  age  pensioners? — Yes. 


153.  Will  you  tell  us  in  your  own  words  exactly 
the  rationale  of  the  concession  ?— I  produced  this 
memorandum  as  in  effect  my  evidence  on  the  point. 
Shall  I  read  it? 

154.  We  have  all  got  it.  It  can  be  put  on  the 
Minutes  and  taken  as  read.  That  will  save  the  time 
of  the  Committee? — Ves. 

The  following  memorandum  was  handed  to  the 
Committee :  — 

The  object  of  the  separation  allowances  to  the 
dependants  (other  than  wives  and  children)  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  was  to  replace  the  support  given 
by  the  sailor  or  soldier  before  enlistment  and  to 
preserve  the  standard  of  comfort  obtaining  before 
he  left  home. 
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In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  these  allowances  on 
Old  Age  Pensioners  and  the  extent  to  which  a  con¬ 
cession  was  made  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  methods  of  calculating  the  value 
of  such  support  for  old  age  pension  purposes  and 
for  separation  allowance  purposes. 

The  ordinary  case  was  that  of  a  son  who  lived  at 
home  before  enlistment  and  paid  a  certain  amoum 
weekly  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

For  old  age  pension  purposes  the  value  of  the 
benefit  to  the  pensioner  was  the  estimated  profit 
derived  from  the  payment  after  deducting :  — 

(a)  The  estimated  cost  of  the  son’s  board,  and 

(b)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  son's  lodging,  i.e., 

his  share  of  general  household  expenses, 
such  as  rent,  rates,  fire,  light,  &c. 

In  view  of  the  object  of  the  separation  allowance 
it  followed:  — 

(1)  That  as  the  general  household  expenses  in 

respect  of  rent,  rates,  &c.,  would  ordinarily 
continue  undiminished  during  the  son’s 
temporary  absence  on  naval  or  military  ser¬ 
vice,  item  ( b )  should  not  be  deducted  from 
the  payment  in  assessing  the  dependent*- 
for  separation  allowance  purposes,  and 

(2)  that  as  the  decrease  in  the  number  in  the 

household  might  involve  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  per  head,  an  addition 
should  be  made,  where  necessary,  to  meet 
the  extra  expense  so  incurred. 

Thus  in  many  cases  the  cash  amount  of  the  sepai  a 
tion  allowance,  based  on  the  assessed  dependence 
exceeded  the  estimated  value  for  old  age  pension 
purposes  of  the  pre-enlistment  support  by  item  ((>■ 
above  +  the  addition  made  to  counterbalance  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  per  head  referred  to  at 
(2)  above. 

Moreover,  the  pensioner  might  receive  a  voluntary 
allotment  from  the  pay  of  the  sailor  or  soldier  in 
addition  to  the  separation  allowance  which  included 
a  compulsory  contribution  by  the  sailor  or  soldier 
(In  the  autumn  of  1917  compulsory  allotments  to¬ 
wards  separation  allowances  were  wholly  abolished 
in  the  army  and  largely  reduced  in  the  navy).  Such 
voluntary  allotments  m  army  cases  rarely  exceeded 
3s.  6d.  a  week ;  in  navy  cases  they  were  generally 
of  larger  amount.  They  were,  however,  frequently 
made  by  the  sailor  or  soldier  to  be  either  saved  foi 
him  or  expended  on  him  wholly  or  in  part,  and  to 
that  extent  they  did  not  constitute  any  part  of  the 
means  of  the  pensioner  for  old  age  pension  purposes. 
Although  no  limit  was  placed,  as  in  No.  2  of  the 
concessions,  on  the  amount  that  might  be  received 
by  the  pensioner  without  affecting  the  pension,  ir 
practice  the  amount  did  not  often  exceed  5s.  a 
week. 

The  effect  of  the  concession  was  to  refrain  from 
taking  steps  for  the  revocation  or  reduction  of  the 
pensions  to  which  pensioners  were  entitled  before  the 
enlistment  of  sons  or  other  relatives,  by  whom  they 
were  supported,  on  account  of  increases  of  means 
due  to  (1)  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  allowance,  by  reason  of  the  above-mentioned 
difference  in  the  methods  of  calculation,  exceeded 
the  value  for  old  age  pension  purposes  of  the  pre¬ 
enlistment  support ;  and  (2)  the  receipt  of  voluntary 
allotments  made,  for  their  benefit,  by  such  sons  or 
other  relatives. 

There  has  been  considerable  misapprehension  in 
regard  to  the  soope  of  the  concession.  As  explained 
above,  it  merely  protected  the  pensions  to  which 
pensioners  were  legally  entitled  before  the  enlistment 
of  the  sailors  or  soldiers.  Thus  where  the  separation 
allowance  claim  showed  that  before  enlistment  the 
support  had  not  been  fully  disclosed,  action  had  to 
lie  taken  for  the  adjustment  of  the  pension  (if  any,), 
to  which  the  pensioner  had  then  been  entitled.  Such 
action  was  due,  not  (as  frequently  alleged),  to  tne 
grant  of  the  separation  allowance,  but  to  the  non¬ 
disclosure  of  means  before  the  enlistment. 

155.  Is  the  object  of  this  concession  to  prevent 
the  old  age  pensioner  from  losing  anything  because 
of  the  son’s  absence  at  the  war? — Yes;  the  object  is 
to  prevent  an  old  age  pension  drawn  by  a  pensionei 
who  receives  a  separation  allowance  from  being  re¬ 
duced  on  account  of  the  receipt  of  the  separation 
allowance. 

156.  And  are  the  calculations  made  with  the  object 
c?  preventing  such  a  reduction?— The  object  of  the 


concession  is  to  prevent  any  action  being  taken  for 
the  reduction  of  the  pension  merely  because  a  pen¬ 
sioner  receives  a  separation  allowance  in  lieu  of  the 
support  which  he  formerly  received  from  a  relative 
who  has  gone  to  the  war.  The  separation  allowance 
is  in  the  first  place  to  replace  support  which  the 
pensioner  had  before  the  son  went  to  the  war.  The 
concession  provides  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  for 
the  reduction  of  Old  Age  Pension  by  reason  of  the 
receipt  of  separation  allowance.  He  cannot  obtain 
an  increased  Old  Age  Pension  unless  his  means  justify 
it,  as  calculated  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  A>  i\. 

157.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  The  separation  allowance 
is  frequently  larger  than  the  value  of  the  support 
given  to  the  pensioner? — The  cash  amount  is  larger 
than  the  value  calculated  for  Old  Age  Pension  pur¬ 
poses. 

158.  That  is  why  there  is  a  concession? — Yea. 
There  is  a  difference  in  calculation. 

159.  Chairman :  What  is  the  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  calculation? — There  are  two  calculations  here. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  son  who  before  enlistment  gave 
his  mother  certain  support ;  ordinarily  he  lived  at 
home  and  paid  a  certain  amount  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing,  a  certain  benefit  being  derived,  and  in  calculat¬ 
ing  for  Old  Age  Pension  purposes  we  proceed  upon 
a  purely  profit  basis.  When  you  come  to  assess  the 
separation  allowance  you  have  rather  a  different 
position.  You  have  to  arrive  at  an  amount  which 
will  maintain  the  previous  condition  of  comfort. 
These  are  two  points.  In  calculating  the  value  for 
pension  purposes  you  make  a  deduction  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  son’s  lodging,  with  regard  to  his 
share  of  the  rent,  rates  and  general  household  ex¬ 
penses.  These  expenses  will  go  on  normally  while  he 
is  away  on  military  service.  Therefore  in  assessing 
the  basis  of  the  separation  allowance  you  will  not 
maintain  the  same  condition  of  comfort  unless  you 
allow  for  the  expenses  which  the  woman  has  to  bear 
while  he  is  at  the  war.  Then  further,  frequently 
when  the  son  is  away  the  number  in  the  household  is 
reduced,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  in  some  cases  to 
increase  the  cost  'of  living  per  head,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  maintain  the  previous  condition  of  comfort 
you  have  to  allow  for  that  factor.  Really  you  have 
to  add  something  in  that  case. 

160.  You  say  in  your  memorandum  that  the  con¬ 
cession  merely  protected  the  pensions  to  which  pen¬ 
sioners  were  legally  entitled  before  the  enlistment  ot 
sailors  or  soldiers? — Yes. 

161.  The  point  that  you  particularly  make  is  that 
the  action  is  not  due  to  a  grant  of  a  separation  allow¬ 
ance  as  something  extra,  but  to  substituting  means 
that  are  lost? — Yes.  What  I  particularly  wanted  to 
do  was  to  meet  certain  criticisms  that  in  some  cases 
we  have  reduced  pensions  on  account  of  the  receipt  of 
separation  allowances. 

162.  You  wish  to  tell  us  that  in  connection  with 
separation  allowances  you  have  found  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  separation  allowances  disclosed 
more  means  than  the.  pensioner  had  admitted  before? 
— Yes. 

163.  In  that  case  you  reduce  the  pension  to  what 
would  have  been  given  if  a  true  statement  of  the 
means  had  been  made? — Yes. 

164.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  why  the  pensions 
are  reduced? — Yes,  that  is  the  onTy  reason.  The 
pensioner  has,  in  every  case,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
concession.  We  have  only  reduced  the  pension  to 
what  he  would  have  received  before  the  son’s  enlist¬ 
ment  if  the  means  had  been  properly  disclosed. 

165.  Where  it  is  shown  that  the  means  are  im¬ 
properly  disclosed  the  rigour  of  the  law  has  been 
mitigated  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

166.  Has  that  happened  in  many  cases? — In  a  good 
many  cases.  I  have  not  the  precise  number,  but  I 
should  think  it  runs  into  thousands  of  cases  where 
we  have  discovered  non-disclosure  of  means. 

167.  Do  the  Customs  and  Excise  Officers  periodically 
revise  pensions,  or  only  when  facts  come  to  their 
knowledge  as  to  increased  means? — The  Pensions 
Officer  on  the  periodical  delivery  of  an  Order  book — 
that  is  every  six  months — has  to  enquire  whether 
there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  means. 

168.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  What  is  the  date  of  the 
concession? — The  original  Treasury  Authority,  I 
think,  was  a  Treasury  letter  in  May,  1915. 
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109.  Apparently  you  go  into  rather  an  elaborate 
calculation  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  substitution 
of  the  separation  allowance  for  the  previous  support. 
Take  items  (1)  and  (2)  of  your  statement.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  calculation  necessary  to  satisfy 
yourselves  as  to  the  general  household  expenses,  &c., 
and  as  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  per  head 
owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  house¬ 
holds — Yes.  That  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  estimate. 

170.  If  after  making  that  calculation  you  find  a 
balance  of  separation  allowance  left  over,  the  position 
is  rather  better  for  the  pensioner  than  before.  If  you 
still  make  no  deduction  from  the  pension  on  account 
of  the  separation  allowance,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
calculation? — That  calculation  referred  to  in  (1)  and 
(2)  is  a  calculation  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the 
dependence  on  which  the  separation  allowance  is 
based.  It  is  not  for  Old  Age  Pension  purposes,  but 
for  separation  allowance  purposes. 

171.  I  do  not  follow;  you  do  not  have  to  make  a 
calculation  for  granting  separation  allowance? — The 
pension  officers  deal  with  separation  allowance  claims. 
That  is  quite  distinct  from  their  duties  as  Old  Age 
Pension  officers. 

172.  Separate  duties? — Separate  duties. 

173.  You  are  giving  the  theory  of  the  matter? — 
Yes,  I  am  giving  the  basis  to  explain  how  far  the 
concession  applies. 

174.  If  under  a  Treasury  concession  no  action  is 
taken  why  is  it  necessary  to  make  these  calculations? 
— This  is  a  calculation  made  for  the  purpose  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  amount  of  the  separation  allowance. 

175.  Mr.  G.  It.  Thorne :  But  whatever  that  amount 
is  it  does  not  affect  the  pension? — It  does  not  affect 
the  Old  Age  Pension,  but  I  wanted  to  show  the  exact 
scope  of  the  concession. 

176.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker  :  When  greater  means  are 
disclosed  and  part  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  with¬ 
drawn  or  cancelled,  it  may  merely  mean  that  the 
Old  Age  Pensioner  was  more  dependent  on  his  son 
than  he  was  supposed  to  be? — More  dependent  than 
he  had  disclosed  in  the  past. 

177.  Sir  Henry  Bobinson :  Your  memorandum 
rather  tells  us  what  is  done  with  regard  to  separation 
allowance  than  what  is  done  with  regard  to  Old  Age 
Pension  following  the  grant  of  separation  allowance? 
— The  position  is  that  if  the  support  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  not  reduced  by  reason 
of  the  grant  of  the  separation  allowance. 

178.  That  I  understand.  The  calculations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  separation  allowances  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  old  age  pension? — They  have  no  direct 
bearing  except  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
calculation  for  separation  allowance  purposes  and  the 
calculation  for  old  age  pension  purposes. 

179.  But  for  old  age  pension  purposes  no  reduction 
is  made  for  what  a  pensioner  previously  received  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  instead  of  making  an  allowance 
as  a  civilian  to  support  his  parents,  the  son  being  now 
in  the  Army,  separation  allowance  is  granted.  How¬ 
ever  it  may  compare  with  the  previous  support,  no 
deduction  is  made  from  the  old  age  pension  on  that 
account? — No  deduction  at  all. 

180.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  These  calculations  are  very 
elaborate? — They  are  very  elaborate. 

181.  How  are  they  worked  in  practice? — They 
appear  more  elaborate  when  set  down  as  the  basis  of 
calculation  than  the  actual  calculation  made  by  the 
pension  officer.  He  has  to  make  estimates. 

182.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  clear  to  these  poor 
pensioners  how  it  operates?— We  have  tried  to.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  have  always  succeeded. 

183.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  Mr.  Trotter,  I  would  like 
to  understand  the  particular  point  a  little  more 
clearly.  I  suppose  that  when  the  applicant  for  an  old 
age  pension  is  making  his  application  it  is  probably 
in  his  mind  to  prove  that  he  is  really  in  receipt  of 
nothing  at  all  so  as  to  get  as  large  a  pension  as 
possible? — That  is  often  the  case. 

184.  But  when  he  is  endeavouring  to  get  a  separa¬ 
tion  allowance  his  object  will  be  to  say  that  he  was 
very  largely  dependent  on  a  particular  person  so  as 
to  increase  the  allowance  to  the  greatest  possible 
point  ? — Yes. 

185.  And  that  is  where,  so  to  speak,  the  two  motives 
clash? — Yes. 


186.  The  result  being  that  often  he  will  have  been 
granted  an  old  age  pension  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
to  which  he  is  properly  entitled,  and  then  when  the 
facts  are  gone  into  as  to  his  separation  allowance 
rights  you  find  that  the  two  facts  clash  Avith  each 
other  ?— Yes. 

187.  You  then  proceed  to  adjust  the  old  age  pension 
in  accordance  with  the  new  facts  elicited? — In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  new  facts  accepted.  We  do  not  always 
accept  all  the  statements  in  the  separation  allowance 
claim. 

188.  It  is  your  pension  officer  that  makes  the  enquiry 
in  both  cases? — Yes,  in  both  cases. 

189.  Supposing  he  found,  as  a  fact,  that  4s.  a  week 
had  been  contributed  by  the  son  to  the  support  of  the 
father  or  parent,  whereas  for  the  old  age  pension  the 
statement  was  made  that  practically  nothing  was  con¬ 
tributed,  you  would  proceed  on  those  facts  to  adjust 
the  old  age  pension? — To  adjust  the  old  age  pension 
on  the  basis  of  a  receipt  of  4s.  a  week. 

190.  On  the  new  facts  in  so  far  as  'they  clash  with 
the  facts  previously  found? — Yes. 

191.  Have  there  been  very  many  cases?  Have  you 
gone  into  the  figures  to  see  how  many  of  those  cases 
have  actually  taken  place? — I  have  no  figures,  but 
there  have  been  some  thousands  of  cases  in  which  we 
have  had  to  take  steps. 

192.  I  heard  the  “  thousands,”  but  can  you  put  a 
figure  to  the  thousands? — No.  I  could  not  give  an 
exact  figure,  I  am  afraid.  I  have  no  precise  informa¬ 
tion. 

193.  Colonel  Nathan  Baw :  The  memorandum  shows 
most  elaborate  calculations  in  estimating  the  income 
of  these  pensioners.  Can  you  be  sure  that  the  results 
you  get  are  quite  accurate  and  fair  to  the  pensioner? 
—In  making  the  calculation  we  have  to  rely  largely  on 
the  pension  officer.  I  wanted  to  explain  the  general 
basis  of  the  calculation.  The  pension  officer  visits  the 
house,  sees  the  household,  and  gets  all  the  information 
he  can  as  to  the  household  circumstances,  and  he  has 
to  make  the  best  estimate  he  can  of  the  particular 

items.  -  . 

194.  With  regard  to  the  cost  and  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  would  you  say  that  it  vas  voith^  the 

trouble? _ Well,  an  estimate  has  to  be  made.  These 

items  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation 
of  means  and  an  estimate  has  to  be  made  by  the 
officer. 

195.  The  separation  allowance  is  purely  a  war 
measure  and  will  not  occur  again? — It  is  purely  a  war 
measure. 

196.  You  say  that  there  are  many  thousands  who 
have  had  pensions  reduced  on  account  of  new  dis¬ 
closures.  Are  there  many  who  have  had  them  in¬ 
creased?— That  is  a  matter  for  the  Pensioner.  The 
Pension  Officer  takes  action  for  the  reduction  of  a 
pension.  The  pensioner,  if  his  means  have  been 
decreased  may  then  raise  a  question  for  the  increase 
of  his  pension. 

197.  In  any  case  the  separation  allowance  will  not 
arise  again  unless  we  unfortunately  have  another 
war? — No.  The  number  of  separation  allowances  has 
naturally  been  very  largely  reduced  since  the  armistice 
on  account  of  demobilisation. 

198.  Would  you  say  that  there  has  been  any  hard¬ 
ship  to  the  pensioner  as  a  result  of  altering  the 
pension? — None  whatever.  It  has  been  the  pensioner’s 
own  fault  for  not  correctly  stating  his  means  in  the 
past  in  those  cases. 

199.  You  are  satisfied  that  there  has  not  been  any 
hardship?  That  is  my  point? — We  have  acted  under 
the  law  and  I  am  not  criticising  the  law  or  otherwise. 

200.  Will  the  separation  allowances  continue  on  the 
same  scale  for  the  new  enlistments? — For  the  entirely 
new  recruits  do  you  mean? 

201.  Yes? — No;  separation  allowances  are  not  to  be 
granted,  I  believe. 

202.  Mr.  Hanford :  They  are  not  applicable  ? — They 
are  not  applicable. 

203.  Is  your  main  trouble  with  the  casual  labourer 
who  has  given  an  odd  shilling  or  two  and  then 
stopped?  Do  you  not  get  a  lot  of  trouble  in  such 
cases? — Yes,  we  have  had  a  lot. 

204.  It  has  struck  me  that  many  of  the  costs  could 
be  done  away  with  by  granting  the  pension  to  every¬ 
one.  Is  an  account  kept  separately  of  the  time  taken 
on  pension  work  and  what  it  costs  the  country? — I 
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believe  that  an  estimated  figure  of  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  appears  in  some  of  the  estimates,  but  I  cannot 
give  the  figure. 

205.  The  Pension  Officers  are  not  whole  time  Pension 
Officers  ? — No. 

206.  They  have  other  duties? — Yes. 

207.  Their  time  is  not  split  up — 2  hours  on  pension 
work  and  2  hours  on  excise  work,  for  instance? — No. 
One  officer  may  be  almost  wholly  employed  on  pension 
work  and  another  may  have  a  station  which  includes 
very  many  fewer  pensioners.  The  work  at  the 
stations  varies  very  much. 

208.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  the  inquiries 
and  as  to  whether  the  result  is  worth  it? — Exactly. 

209.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  You  say  that  many 
thousands  of  pensions  have  been  reduced.  Have  any 
been  stopped  entirely? — Yes,  a  certain  number  have 
been  revoked  entirely. 

210.  Wall  they  probably  not  have  them  again  when 
their  sons  return?  They  will  have  to  make  a  fresh 
application  ?— TjWy  will  have  to  make  a  fresh  applica¬ 
tion.  If  a  correct  story  has  been  told  as  to  thq  sup¬ 
port  given  by  the  son  before  enlistment,  we  assume 
that  the  support  will  be  resumed  after  demobilisation, 
and  the  person  may  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension. 

211.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  If  they  can  prove  that  it 
is  not  resumed  they  will  have  a  pension  ? — Yes,  if  they 
can  prove  that  their  means  are  within  the  statutory 
limits. 

212.  Mr.  Maepherson  :  Are  the  penal  sections  often 
put  in  force  with  regard  to  fraudulent  declaration? — 
Where  there  is  fraud  by  people  applying  for  an  old 
age  pension  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  is  necessary  to 


take  proceedings  in  a  clear  case.  That  is  the  general 
policy. 

213.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  It  would  often  be  very 
difficult  for  old  people  to  say  how  much  they  were 
dependent  on  their  sons  when  the  sons  were  living  at 
home? — They  generally  knew  well  enough  when  they 
were  claiming  a  separation  allowance. 

214.  Mr.  Maepherson  :  Taking  my  own  locality,  and 
I  suppose  that  your  experience  is  the  same  as  mine, 
we  do  not  find  a  single  son  called  up  who  was  a  bad 
son  and  who  did  not  exclusively  support  his  parents. 
I  suppose  you  are  not  strict  in  these  cases  in  the 
application  of  the  penal  sections? — The  penal  sections 
in  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  do  not  apply  to  the 
separation  allowances.  The  proceedings  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  War  Office  and  not  by  the  Pension 
authorities. 

215.  Chairman  :  The  fact  that  the  cash  value  of  the 
separation  allowance  in  a  number  of  cases  exceeded 
the  estimated  value  for  old  age  pension  purposes  of 
the  support  might  mean,  might  it  not,  that  you  did 
not  allow  as  much  for  old  age  pension  purposes  as  was 
actually  received  in  separation  allowance? — That  is 
so.  The  value  for  old  age  pension  purposes  would  be 
less  than  the  value  for  separation  allowance  purposes. 

216.  Can  you  say  whether  that  has  led  to  any  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  or  comment? — I  do  not  follow 
the  question.  As  regards  old  age  pensions  the  calcula¬ 
tion  on  a  smaller  value  is  entirely  in  the  pensioner’s 
favour. 

217.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Therefore 
that  does  not  give  rise  to  dissatisfaction  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned? — No. 


{The  witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Arthur  Sinclair  Lupton,  recalled,  and  further  examined. 


219.  Chairman  :  Before  my  colleagues  ask  questions, 
are  there  one  or  two  matters  given  in  your  evidence 
which  you  want  to  correct  or  clear  up?  I  understand 
that  there  are? — I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  point  out 
that  in  accordance  with  your  request  at  the  last 
meeting  I  have  added  two  sets  of  figures  to  the  short¬ 
hand  notes. 

220.  The  two  sets  which  we  expected  you  to  add  ? — 
Yes  j  you  asked  me  to  add  them. 

221.  One  in  answer  to  question  18  and  the  other  in 
answer  to  question  48? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

222.  Then  I  understand  that  you  want  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  to¬ 
day  to  clear  up  three  points  on  which  modification  is 
required.  Is  that  so?  I  understand  that  you  want 
to  say  something  upon  Questions  114  and  116? — I 
would  like  to  make  a  comment  on  Question  91  if  I 
may.  My  answer  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  tem¬ 
porary  allowances  granted  during  the  war.  It  struck 
me,  when  I  read  the  proof,  that  I  might  be  taken  to 
be  referring  to  permanent  allowances  which  would  be 
continued  after  the  war. 

223.  That  is  .purely  a  war  matter? — Precisely.  As 
regards  Question  99,  I  have  learned  since  I  gave  the 
evidence  that  there  has  been  a  slight  alteration  for 
the  financial  year  beginning  the  1st  April,  1919.  The 
2s.  6d.  allowances  are  not  now  payable  out  of  the 
Vote  of  Credit  but  out  of  another  Vote.  It  does  not 
alter  the  principle  of  what  I  was  saying,  because  5s. 
still  remains  the  maximum  pension  payable  under  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 

224.  What  ^  ote  are  they  under? — They  are  inserted 
in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Vote. 

225.  Although  not  legal  under  that  Act? — Precisely. 

226.  The  next  that  I  have  marked  is  107.  Do  you 
want  to  say  anything  about  that? — I  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  Colonel  Nathan  Raw  had  understood  my 
answer  to  that  question.  If  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  make  clearer  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  What 
I  was  trying  to  explain  was  this:  a  man,  although 
he  may  still  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  may  not  be 
allowed  to  draw  i£  if  he  has  obtained  an  excess 
amount  of  old  age  pension  money  in  the  past  by 
fraud.  If  we  find  that  a  man  by  fraud  has  deliber¬ 
ate^  obtained  more  money  than  he  ought  to  have 
had,  in  some  cases  the  current  pension  is  suspended 
to  make  good,  but  the  2s.  6d.  may  continue  to  be 
payable  if  there  has  been  no  fraud  in  regard  to  the 
additional  allowance  of  2s.  6d. — he  mav  have  been 


fraudulent  in  regard  to  the  pension  but  not  in  regard 
to  the  additional  allowance,  you  see. 

227.  I  want  to  get  it  clear.  Supposing  you  discover 
that  a  man  has  made  false  statements  in  consequence 
of  which,  if  they  had  been  correct,  he  would  have  had 
2s.  instead  of  5s.,  and  then  the  war  comes  along  and 
he  gets  his  2s.  6d.  His  normal  pension  being  2s.  you 
deduct  the  2s.  until  you  have  repaid  yourselves  what 
he  has  improperly  got,  but,  meanwhile,  you  pay  him 
the  2s.  6d? — That  is  it,  exactly. 

228.  Taking  with  one  hand  what  you  want  to  pay 
his  just  debts  with,  and  paying  out  with  the  other 
what  he  should  have  during  the  war? — Yes. 

229.  Where  a  man  was  entitled  to  Is.  only  and  had 
had  5s.,  he  would  not  lose  his  pension  altogether? — 
He  would  not  lose  his  pension  altogether.  He  might 
be  prosecuted  for  false  statement  under  Section  9  (1). 

230.  And  fined  or  even  imprisoned? — Yes. 

231.  It  would  not  mean  permanent  loss  of  pension 
to  which  he,  on  the  ground  of  age  and  want  of  means, 
is  entitled? — Quite. 

232.  Mr.  Dunford :  How  many  have  you  im¬ 
prisoned? — None,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  One  or  two 
have  been,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  few. 

233.  Chairman:  Now,  Questions  114  and  116? — I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  calculating  the  means 
for  old  age  pension  purposes  or  for  additional  allow¬ 
ance  purposes,  wre  do  not  include  either  the  old  age 
pension  money  or  the  additional  allowance  money. 

234.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  want  to  make? — 
No,  thank  you. 

235.  Mrs.  Baker :  Can  you  say  how  it  is  that  only 
about  60  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  those  over  70 
years  old  get  the  old  age  pension?  Is  it  that  the 
other  40  per  cent,  are  comfortably  off  and  do  not 
need  it,  or  are  they  in  workhouses,  or  how  is  it? — The 
majority,  I  should  say,  are  ineligible  on  account  of 
means. 

236.  The  majority? — Yes.  The  next  largest  num¬ 
ber  would  I  think  be  Poor  Law  relief  disqualification. 
The  remaining  disqualifications  would  be  a  very  small 
minority,  I  think. 

237.  Mr.  Dunford :  Can  you  give  evidence  on  the 
point  I  raised  with  the  other  witness  as  to  the  time 
taken  and  the  cost  of  the  time  taken  in  these  in¬ 
quiries  and  pension  work  generally?  Are  any  figures 
available  or  can  we  get  any  figures  of  the  cost  of 
inquiry  work?- — For  administration  there  would  be 
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two  main  items  of  expenditure.  One  would  be  for  the 
pension  officers  who  make  the  inquiries,  and  the  other 
would  be  for  the  Pension  Committees  and  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Committee  clerks  who  deal  with  the  claims  after 
they  have  been  investigated.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  close  estimate  could  be  obtained  for  those  but, 
speaking  simply  at  a  guess  at  the  present  moment 
(I  was  not  prepared  for  the  question),  I  should  think 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  oi  thereabouts  a  year 
for  the  two. 

238.  Chairman:' For  both  together? — For  both  to¬ 
gether. 

239.  Sir  Henry  Robinson:  Excluding  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Yes. 

240.  Mr.  Dunford:  As  regards  friendly  societies’ 
sick  pay,  is  there  any  regulation  laid  down  as  to 
intermittent  sick  pay  after  ?0? — The  sick  pay  from 
friendly  societies  is  very  often  on  the  line  of  so  many 
weeks  at  one  rate,  as  I  understand  it,  and  if  the 
claimant  or  pensioner  continues  still  in  receipt  of  sick 
pay,  it  diminishes  and  is  paid  at  the  diminished  rate 
for  a  certain  number  of  other  weeks,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  it  continues  at  a  further  diminished  rate 
either  permanently  or  for  a  limited  period.  The 
Pension  Committee  would  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  first  of  all  how  long  the  claimant  or  pensioner 
was  likely  to  remain  in  receipt  of  sick  pay  and, 
secondly,  what  the  receipts  for  the  year  would  be, 
taking  into  account  the  diminishing  rate.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  because  every  Friday  the 
calculation  will  vary. 

241.  You  cannot  take  it  on  the  previous  year’s 
amount,  you  see? — I  agree  you  cannot. 

242.  Is  it  worth  the  time  spent  on  investigation, 
do  you  think? — I  do  not  think  very  much  time  is 
spent  on  the  investigation  in  that  case. 

243.  You  would  be  sympathetic  in  such  a  case,  I 
take  it?- — I  am  sympathetic  as  far  as  my  duty  under 
the  law  and  the  check  of  the  Audit  Office  allow  me 
to  be. 

244.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  Can  we  get  in  round 
figures  the  cost  of  these  pensions?  Would  it  be  cor 
rect  to  say  that  2s.  6d.  means  £6,000,000  a  year 
under  present  conditions? — Yds,  approximately. 

245.  If  the  pension  were  given  to  everybody  it 
would  add  another  £4,000,000  per  annum  roughly, 
because  you  have  the  other  40  per  cent.  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  more.  The  total  payments  at  the  full 
rate  are  7s.  6d.  per  week. 

246.  2s.  6d.  on  the  other  40  per  cent,  would  be 
another  £4,000,000.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes,  approxi¬ 
mately. 

247.  You  would  get  a  total  of  £10,000,000  then 
if  it  were  given  to  everybody? — Do  you  mean  that 
those  who  are  not  getting  anything  at  present  should 
have  a  bare  2s.  6d.  ? 

248.  No.  .  I  want  round  figures  so  as  to  know  for 
each  2s.  6d.  what  the  total  cost  w-ould  be.  Under 
existing  conditions  it  means  roughly  £6,000,000? — 
Yes. 

249.  If  everybody  had  a  pension  the  liability  would 
be  roughly  £10,000,000  for  each  2s.  6d.  ? — Yds ;  per 
2s.  6d.,  I  agree. 

250  .  65  has  been  suggested  as  the  age.  If  that 
were  adopted  about  another  1,000,000  people  would 
be  brought  into  the  scale,  would  they  not  ? — I  think 
it  would  work  out  at  about  that,  but  I  would  like 
to  check  it  at  my  leisure. 

251.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw:  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
or  two  questions  not  bearing  on  old  age  pensions, 
but  Poor  Law  Relief,  which  i9  a  very  important 
question  ? — Quite. 

252.  You  have  given  the  statutory  disqualifications 
that  prevent  a  person  receiving  a  pension.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  if  a  man  in  receipt  of  a  pension  becomes 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse  his  pension  ceases? — Yds, 
if  he  is  in  receipt  of  ordinary  relief. 

253.  It  ceases  the  moment  he  enters  the  Work- 
house? — No.  A  question  is  raised  before  the  Local 
Pensions  Committee.  They  have  to  decide  whether 
the  pension  should  cease. 

254.  Can  the  Guardians  recover  the  pension  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  keep? — I  take  it  the  position 
is  this:  If  the  relief  is  ordinary  relief  the  Pensions 
Committee  revoke  the  pension  and  then  the  pension 
is  not  payable  at  all. 

255.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  if  a 
pensioner  goes  into  the  wmrkhouse  for  a  month,  his 


pension  payment  ceases,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month 
lie  can  come  out  and  collect  all  the  arrears  of  his 
pension? — I  think  you  must  have  in  mina  a  case, 
not  of  ordinary  relief,  but  of  medical  relief.  As  I 
explained  last  time  the  Pensions  Acts  contain  an 
exemption  from  disqualification  in  favour  of  medical 
relief,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  object  of 
the  exemption  was  to  enable  a  pensioner  to  keep  his 
home  going  while  he  was  in  receipt  of  medical  relief. 
Supposing  that  he  broke  his  leg  and  had  to  go  into 
the  workhouse  infirmary.  It  would  be  considered  a 
hardship  if  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent  owing  to 
being  in  the  infirmary  and,  consequently,  in  the 
case  of  medical  relief  it  does  not  act  as  a  disqualifica¬ 
tion. 

256.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  what  I  put  to  you  has 
now  become  a  very  common  practice,  is  it  not  ?  — 
Surely  only  in  the  case  of  medical  relief,  not  of 
ordinary  relief. 

257.  A  man  says  that  he  is  not  well,  and  goes  into 
the  workhouse,  not  necessarily  into  the  infirmary 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  go  in  for  some  weeks 
and  come  out  and  recover  arrears  and  then  go  in 
again.  I  only  mention  that  on  the  question  of  the 
intention  of  the  Statute. — I  can  only  imagine  that 
the  notifications  received  from  the  Poor  Law’  Guar¬ 
dians  concerned  are  not  correct  if  that  is  true. 

258.  It  is  true,  and  the  Guardiansi  have  no  power 
to  take  the  pension  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  main¬ 
tenance.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  broken  leg. 
A  man  may  say  that  he  is  not  feeling  welL  “  Medical 
relief  ”  is  a  very  elastic  term.  In  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  what  I  put  is  getting  quite  a  practice. — 
Is  that  so? 

259.  Yes? — We  do  not  act,  of  course,  on  a  mere 
allegation.  We  act  on  information  supplied  by  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians. 

260.  Mr.  Macpherson:  You  get  a  medical  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  Medical  Officer  stating  whether  the 
relief  is  due  to  poverty  or  due  to  ill  health.  That 
is  the  criterion? — Yes.  If  it  is  not  directly  supplied 
by  the  Medical  Officer,  it  ought  to  be  based  by  the 
Poor  Law  Olerk,  or  w’hoever  gives  the  certificate,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Medical  Officer. 

261.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw:  The  practice  is  growing 
very  rapidly  and  the  Guardians  have  no  power  of 
checking  it? — But  if  the  Guardians  notify  the  nature 
of  the  relief  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  is  in 
their  own  hands.  You  say  that  pensions  are  allowed 
to  continue  where  the  relief  is  ordinary  relief,  but 
it  must  have  been  notified  to  us  as  medical  relief. 

262.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  Question  91  is  “With 
regard  to  No.  2,  supposing  that  you  have  a  man  who 
has  already  got  his  pension  and  a  relative  says  that 
during  the  war  he  will  let  him  have  5s.  a  week  to 
meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  obviously  that  is 
intended  to  be  a  permanent  benefit  during  the  war. 
You  would  allow  that  person  to  have  the  existing 
pension?  (A.)  Yes.”  Supposing  it  was  7s.  6d.  a 
week,  would  that  affect  the  existing  pension? — Sup¬ 
posing  he  had  been  making  an  allowance  before— — 

263.  No.  The  man  already  has  a  pension.  Upon 
the  facts  elicited  his  right  to  that  pension  has  been 
granted  you  see? — Yes. 

264.  Your  officer  has  agreed  that  the  man  has  a 
right  to  a  pension,  and  the  pension  has  been  awarded. 
Now7  a  relative  during  the  war  says:  “  I  would  like 
to  give  my  father  7s.  6d.  a  week  in  addition  to  the 
existing  pension.”  Would  you  then  interfere  or  would 
your  officer  interfere? — If  the  pensioner  had  no 
other  means  his  right  to  the  pension  would  not  be 
affected. 

265.  Supposing  the  pensioner  was  receiving  5s.  a 
week,  the  maximum  pension,  and  the  relative  gave 
him  £19  10s.  per  year,  that  would  be  £32  10s.,  and 
it  would  exceed  the  statutory  limit  by  £1? — Not 
necessarily. 

266.  The  amount  I  mean.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  statutory  limit  of  means.  A  man  would  then  have 
£32  10s.  ? — No,  because  you  do  not  include  the  old 
age  pension  money  in  calculating  the  means. 

267.  You  do  not? — No. 

268.  So  that  you  would  not  interfere  unless  the 
actual  gift,  so  to  speak,  of  the  relative  to  his  depen¬ 
dant  exceeded  £31  10s.? — You  must  tell  me  first  how 
much  other  means  the  man  has  got.  Suppose  he  is 
a  property  owner.  You  must  add  the  twro  together. 
I  must  know  the  means  before  I  can  answer.  So  far 
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you  have  only  told  me  one  item — 7s.  6d.  a  week.  Now 
has  he  any  other  means? 

269.  I  take  it  that  the  real  answer  is  this — that 
in  so  far  as  a  change  has  actually  taken  place,  inquiry 
would  be  made  by  your  officer,  and  certain  results 
might  follow  that  inquiry?- — According  to  what  his 
means  were. 

270.  When  the  facts  were  elicited  it  might  be  that 
your  officer  would  advise  a  reduction? — It  might  or 
might  not. 

271.  It  might  be  that  he  would  say  “  We  will  let 
the  thing  stop  where  it  is?— Yes.  The  pensioner 
might  still  be  entitled  to  the  full  pension. 

272.  Are  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  in  regard  to 
unemployment  benefit  at  the  beginning  of  the>  war, 
many  Trade  Unions  and  other  organisations  agreed  to 
give  certain  unemployment  benefits,  for  which  the 
men  themselves  had  paid,  and  do  you  know  that  that 
was  brought  into  account  by  many  pension  officers, 
and  a  reduction  was  advised  in  the  amount  of  the 
existing  pension? — What  was  the  nature  of  the  un¬ 
employment  benefit? 

273.  Many  people  were  thrown  out  of  work  because 
of  the  war. — What  was  the  amount? 

274.  5s.  and  over.  I  think  there  was  no  interference 
unless  the  amount  exceeded  5s.  Perhaps  somebody 
else  can  speak  better  about  that  at  a  little  later  date. 
—The  particulars  you  have  given  me  do  not  enable 
me  to  explain  the  working  of  the  Acts  and  the  con¬ 
cessions  in  regard  to  the  case. 

275.  Perhaps  you  would  come  again  if  we  feel  it 
necessary  when  we  have  gone  into  the  circumstances? 
- — Certainly. 

276.  Mr.  Arnold  liowntree :  In  connection  with 
question  24,  have  the  women  pension  officers  been 
satisfactory  as  a  whole?  In  connection  with  the  large 
number  of  women  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  some 
areas,  are  there  advantages  in  having  women  officials 
instead  of  men? — You  must  remember  that  the  time 
has  been  too  short  to  enable  us  to  form  a  fair  estimate 
of  what  their  work  wotild  be  if  they  were  part  of  the 
permanent  system.  One  thing  I  think  I  can  fairly 
say,  and  that  is,  that  they  have  a  very  keen  scent  for 
finding  out  what  the  family  budget  is.  They  probably 
know  the  cost  of  family  living  and  with  much  keenness 
in  many  cases  they  have  unravelled  facts  as  to  means 
which  were  not  disclosed  before. 

277.  From  an  administration  point  of  view,  are  you 
well  satisfied? — I  do  not  think  we  have  had  sufficient 
experience,  but  I  have  stated  that  as  a  point  on  which 
I  think  they  are  strong. 

278.  In  connection  with  the  answer  to  Question 
No.  26,  do  most  Pension  Committees  co-opt  members 
not  belonging  to  the  Council? — I  think  that  probably 
the  facts  as  to  that  would  be  better  obtained  from 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  notifications  of  the 
appointments  are  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

279.  One  question  with  regard  to  Question  66,  as  to 
the  method  of  calculating  means.  I  gather  that  if  a 
man  had  money  in  the  Post  Office  and  it  was  only 
bringing  2^  per  cent,  interest,  as  the  Regulations 
stand  at  present,  you  would  say  to  that  man:  “  You 
ought  to  be  getting  5  per  cent.”? — We  have  no 
alternative.  That  is  an  express  enactment. 

280.  So  I  understand.  What  is  the  effect  of  that? 
Does  it  generally  mean  that  the  pensioner  changes  his 
investment? — I  have  seen  no  tendency  towards  that. 

281.  You  have  not? — No. 

282.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I  am  clear  as  to 
possible  hardship  with  regard  to  a  new  man  getting 
a  pension.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  at  the  present 
time  to  be  drawing  a  pension  and  to  be  earning  30s. 
a  week,  whereas  a  man  next  door  becomes  70  and 
makes  an  application  for  a  pension,  and  is  doing 
exactly  the  same  work,  say,  on  the  roads,  as  the  man 
who  is  earning  30s.  and  drawing  a  pension,  but  the 
new  man  is  at  once  told  “  No,  you  cannot  have  a 
pension”? — I  think  you  have  brought  out  very 
strongly  the  anomaly  that  does  underlie  these  con¬ 
cessions. 

283.  I  am  right  in  my  statement,  am  I  not? — You 
are  correct. 

_  284.  How  often  are  the  cases  reviewed?  These  pen¬ 
sioners  must  get  a  number  of  gifts  from  time  to  time. 
Ab  a  matter  of  fact,  are  those  gifts  in  general  usage 
counted  against  the  pensioner  or  are  they  not?  As  a 


general  practice  do  the  gifts  really  tell  against  the 
pensioner  and  is  his  pension  the  next  year  reduced  on 
account  of  them?  Do  you  generally  know  nothing 
about  the  gifts  given  to  pensioners? — I  take  it  that 
you  are  referring  to  casual  gifts? 

285.  Yes.— The  answer  is,  I  think,  that  the  type  of 
pensioner  they  are  given  to  is  mostly  a  pensioner  of 
such  small  means  that  the  addition  of  the  gifts  does 
not  affect  his  title  to  the  pension.  Supposing  he  has 
exceedingly  limited  means,  the  fact  that  he  gets  an 
occasional  gift,  a  pair  of  boots  or  something  of  the 
kind,  would  not  bring  his  means  above  £21  a  year. 

286.  The  cases  are  not  reviewed  automatically? — As 
regards  that  point,  a  pension  book  lasts  for  six  months. 
As  the  existing  book  is  drawing  to  its  close  the  pension 
officer  goes  round  to  deliver  a  fresh  book.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  deliver  it  at  the  pensioner’s  own  home  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  he  is  still  alive  and  so  on,  and  the 
pensioner  before  receiving  the  new  book  is  asked 
whether  there  has  been  any  increase  of  his  means  of 
which  he  has  not  informed  the  officer,  and  whether  he 
still  continues  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  pension 
and  some  other  questions,  and  if  there  has  been  any 
change,  the  matter  is  looked  into. 

287.  As  the  scheme  works  at  present  it  is  definitely 
against  thrift.  There  is  no  inducement  for  a  man  to 
be  thrifty.  It  is  much  better  for  him  to  dispose 
quickly  of  any  money  that  he  gets. — I  do  not  see  that 
it  is  better  for  him,  but  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  as 
far  as  1  know,  contain  no  inducement  to  him  to  be 
thrifty. 

288.  Supposing  that  he  kept  the  money  and  invested 
it,  his  pension  would  be  reduced,  would  it  not? — Not 
necessarily. 

289.  But  it  might  be. — It  might  be. 

290.  Mr.  Dunford  :  If  the  amount  was  large  enough? 
—Yes. 

291.  Sir  Alfred  Watson  :  With  regard  to  the  state¬ 
ment  you  sent  to  us  last  week,  would  you  look  at 
A  (ii) :  “  Action  is  not  being  taken  at  present  for 
reduction  or  revocation  of  existing  pensions  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  increases  of  means  due  to :  (i)  Separation 
allowance  above  the  value  of  the  pre-enlistment  sup¬ 
port  of  voluntary  allotments,  (ii)  Temporary  assist¬ 
ance  from  voluntary  sources  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
increased  cost  of  living  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
5s.  a  week.”  Does  that  mean  that  where  the  tem¬ 
porary  assistance  is  over  os.  a  week  you  take  into 
account  the  whole  of  the  assistance  so  given  or  does  it 
mean  that  you  take  into  account  the  excess? — The 
whole. 

292.  So  that  a  person  wffio  is  getting  from  a  relative 
6s.  a  week  or  7s.  a  week  may  be  decidedly  worse  off 
than  if  he  Avas  only  getting  5s.? — Possibly.  That  is  so 
in  certain  cases. 

293.  Chairman:  If  he  is  taken  over  the  limits? — 
Certainly. 

294.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  That  is  one  of  the 
anomalies,  I  suppose? — If  you  asked  my  personal 
opinion  I  should  class  it  as  an  act  of  foolishness  on  the 
part  of  the  person  making  the  allowance  for  not 
making  it  Is.  less. 

205.  He  might  not  know? — He  would  be  wiser  if  he 
asked  first,  would  he  not  ? 

296.  They  should  find  out  exactly  how  far  they  can 
go  Avithout  injuring  the  old  age  pensioner ?— That  is 
the  wise  thing  to  do. 

297.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Which  they  very  often  do. 
— Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

298.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  You  gave  us  very  interest¬ 

ing  statistics,  and  amongst  others  you  said  that  62  per 
cent,  of  the  population  over  70  is  in  receipt  of  a  pen¬ 
sion. — Yes.  * 

299.  You  said  in  ansAver  to  a  question  that  the 
majority  of  the  unpensioned  were  disqualified  on 
account  of  means. — -That  is  my  personal  impression. 

300.  Supposing  we  Avanted  to  get  rid  of  the  cost  of 
administration,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
there  is  no  other  way  of  doing  it,  is  there,  but  to  give 
everybody  a  pension? — That  would  certainly  reduce 
the  cost  of  administration  a  good  deal,  but  I  imagine 
you  would  still  have  some  machinery  to  prevent  the 
same  individual  drawing  several  pensions. 

301.  And  to  prevent  people  under  70  from  claiming 
to  be  over  70? — Exactly. 

302.  So  far  as  the  expense  of  administration  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  is  no  great  saving  to  be  achieved,  I  take 
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it,  unless  you  give  everyone  over  70  a  title  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  ? — Yes.  1  do  not  think  that  that  would  result  in 
a  gre^it  saving  in  cost  of  administration.  You  would 
still  have  to  have  Pension  Committees  and  so  on  to 
decide  whether  a  claimant  had  attained  the  age  of  70, 

1  imagine. 

303.  With  regard  to  enquiries  into  means,  and 
points  of  that  kind,  no  saving  would  result  from 
raising  the  limits  of  the  pension  and  making  such  an 
alteration  as  that? — No,  1  do  not  think  it  would. 

304.  Broadly  speaking,  you  can  only  save  a  little  on 
administration  by  incurring  very  much  greater  expen¬ 
diture  on  pensions? — Quite. 

305.  Now,  if  there  is  a  reason,  and  I  expect  there  is, 

would  you  kindly  tell  me  why  the  number  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  pensions  of  3s.  a  week  is  substantially 
greater  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  than  the 
number  in  receipt  of  4s.  a  week?  I  am  curious  to 
know  why  the  number  of  3s.  pensions  should  exceed 
the  number  at  4s.? — I  cannot  give  an  explanation,  1 
am  afraid.  It  is  a  point  I  have  puzzled  over  myself. 
If  it  would  assist  you,  I  could  give  you  the  relative 
figures  in  previous  years.  Here  is  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1913.  1  will  leave  out  the  5s.  pensions, 

because  they  are  very  much  the  largest.  In  that  year 
the  4s.  pensions  were  19,2G8 ;  the  3s.,  19,416 ;  the  2s., 
9,005 ;  the  Is.,  4,482. 

306.  There  must,  I  think,  be  a  reason  for  the  3s. 
figure  being  so  different  from  the  4s.  It  is  curious, 
is  it  not? — Shall  I  try  another  year? 

307.  I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  Committee,  but 
this  is  a  statistical  fact  which,  I  think,  must  have  a 
meaning?— What  year  would  you  like? 

308.  I  want  to  know  first  of  all  what  limit  dis¬ 
qualifies  a  man  from  4s.  but  allows  him  to  have  3s.? 
— The  yearly  means  for  a  full  5s.  pension  in  the  case 
of  an  unmarried  pensioner  is  £21 ;  for  a  4s.  pension 
it  is  exceeding  £21  and  not  exceeding  £23  12s.  6d. ; 
for  a  3s.  pension  it  is  exceeding  £23  12s.  6d.  but  not 
exceeding  £26  5s. ;  for  a  2s.  pension,  exceeding  £26  5s. 
but  not  exceeding  £28  17s.  6d. ;  for  a  Is.  pension, 
exceeding  £28  17s.  6d.,  but  not  exceeding  £31  10s. 

309.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  3s.  pension  is  granted 
if  the  combined  means  of  husband  and  wife  do  not 
exceed  £1  a  week,  and  if  they  do  exceed  £1  a  week 
the  pension  is  less,  and  if  they  are  substantially 
under  £1  a  week  it  is  4s.? — Yes,  taking  £1  a  week 
as  an  approximate  figure. 

310.  May  we  assume  from  the  table  you  have 
given  ns  that  the  knot  is  cut  in  different'  cases 
by  pension  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  combined  means  are 
about  £1  a  week? — No,  I  think,  certainly  not.  The 
assessment  of  means  is  made  by  the  Local  Pensions 
Committee,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  rough  and  ready  calculation  like  that. 
All  my  experience  is  to  the  contrary. 

311.  The  assessment  is  made  by  the  officer? — It  is 
made  by  the  Local  Pensions  Committee,  on  the  report 
as  to  the  facts  by  the  officer,  and  is  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

312.  Does  he  report  the  facts  simply,  or  give  the 
Committee  a!  very  strong  lead? — I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  “  strong  lead.”  He  gives  the  results 
of  his  inquiry. 

313.  Yes,  I  know.  I  want  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  thing? — Quite.  If  you  mean  that  the  Local  Pen¬ 
sion  Committees  are  merely  registration  authorities, 
I  can  assure  you  that  in  many  parts  they  are  any¬ 
thing  but  that.  They  have  most  decided  views. 

314.  Whatever  the  process  of  reasoning  is,  it  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  means 
come  out  at  well  over  £47  5s.  a  year,  but  under  £1 
a  week? — I  think  that  that  is  the  fact. 

315.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  is  it  not? — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  strange  fact  until  I  know  the  expla¬ 
nation,  and  at  present  I  do  not  know  the  explanation. 
It  may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  farms  of 
a  certain  size,  but  that  is  too  hypothetical  for  me  to 
put  forward  with  any  confidence. 

316.  Is  there  any  means  by  which  we  can  get  an 
opinion  on  the  subject? — No.  It  would  be  a  very 
heavy  piece  of  labour  to  dissect  the  items  of  means 
for  all  this  number  of  pensioners. 

317.  The  Pension  Officers  would  know  from  their 
general  impressions  of  their  own  work? — The  only 


reliable  estimate  would  be  to  take  the  items  of  if/ddns 
of  the  individual  pensioners  at  these  rates. 

318.  I  would  like  it  to  be  done  for  Ireland,  where 
we  find  the  number  of  4s.  pensions  of  3,133,  and  at  3s. 
4,916,  or  an  increase  of  about  60  per  cent.  If  the 
Department  could  give  us  information  as  to  that 
curious  disparity,  it  would  help  us? — I  follow. 

319.  1  will  not  press  the  point  further.  Now,  Mr. 
Lupton,  in  your  evidence  last  week,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  you  did  not,  I  am  afraid,  give 
us  a  short  account  of  the  change  made  in  the  law  by 
the  Act  of  1911,  which  resulted  in  a  large  addition 
in  that  year  to  the  number  of  pensioners.  Could  you 
tell  us  now  shortly  what  the  Act  of  1911  did  with 
regard  to  such  a  result? — In  order  to  explain  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners  one  wants  to  go 
rather  more  fully  into  the  legal  provisions  under  the 
1908  Act.  There  was  a  special  temporary  provision  as 
to  Poor  Law  Relief.  Under  Sec.  3  (i)  (a)  of  the  1908 
Act  there  is  a  temporary  provision  by  which  a  person 
in  receipt  of  any  poor  relief  other  than  excepted  relief 
is  disqualified  for  a  pension,  and  until  the  3rd  day  of 
December,  1910,  unless  Parliament  otherwise  deter¬ 
mines,  if  he  has  at  any  time  since  the  first  day  of 
January,  1908,  received,  or  hereafter  receives,  any 
such  relief.  So  that  until  the  31st  December,  1910, 
anyone  who  got  relief  at  any  time  up  to  that  date 
was  disqualified,  not  merely  while  he  was  receiving 
Poor  Relief,  but  up  to  the  31st  December,  1910.  When 
that  period  of  disqualification  lapsed,  a  large  number 
of  people  who  had  been  disqualified  up  to  that  date 
claimed  pensions,  and  that,  I  think,  is  probably  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  pensioners  in  1911  and  the  following  year. 

320.  Those  -were  people  who  were  in  receipt  of 
Poor  Relief  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  1908 
Act,  but  who  had  ceased  to  receive  it,  and  were  dis¬ 
qualified  under  the  original  Act  until  the  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910,  but  on  the  1st  January,  1911,  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  a  pension? — To  claim  a  pension. 

321.  To  claim  a  pension? — Just  so. 

322.  Did  the  lapse  of  the  temporary  provision  re¬ 
sult  in  any  large  number  of  people  going  on  receiving 
poor  relief  up  to  the  31st  December,  1910,  and  then 
ceasing  in  order  to  get  the  Old  Age  Pension,  for 
which  they  were  then  qualified? — It  probably  did 
have  that  effect. 

323.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  :  That  was  the  case? — - 
Exactly. 

324.  Sir  Alfred  ’Watson:  That,  you  think,  is  the 
main  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  1911  — Yes. 

325.  And  not  any  alteration  made  by  the  Act  cf 
19111? — I  think  the  Act  of  1911  also  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  pensioners,  because  under 
vSection  (2)  (ii.)  of  the  1911  Act,  in  calculating  the 
means  of  a  person,  being  one  of  a  married  couple 
living  together  in  the  same  house,  the  means  shall  be 
taken  to  be  half  the  total  means  of  the  couple.  That, 
I  think,  enabled  an  appreciable  number  of  persons  to 
come  in  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1008  Act, 
had  not  been  eligible  to  claim. 

326.  What  was  the  previous  practice? — Under  the 
provisions  of  the  1908  Act  in  calculating  the  means 
of  a  person,  being  one  of  a  married  couple  living 
together  in  the  same  house,  the  means  shall  not  in 
any  caste  be  taken  to  be  a  less  amount  than  half 
the  total  means  of  the  couple.  The  effect  of  that  was 
that  you  took  the  individual’s  actual  means,  or  one 
half  of  the  combined  means  of  the  man  and  his  wife, 
whichever  was  the  greater.  Under  the  1911  Act  one 
half  of  the  combined  means  is  taken  whether  it  is 
greater  or  less. 

327.  I  see.  Was  there  any  other  important  altera¬ 
tion  made  by  the  Act  of  1911? — Not,  I  think,  as 
affecting  the  number  of  pensioners. 

328.  We  had  a  rather  startling  statement  made 
to  us  by  a  previous  witness,  namely,  that  investiga¬ 
tions  as  to  separation  allowance  disclosed  some 
thousandsi  of  cases  in  which  pensions  had  to  be  re¬ 
vised  because  of  previous  non-disclosure,  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  disclosure  of  means.  It  rather  makes  one  a 
little  anxious  as  to  the  efficiency  of  enquiries  made 
by  the  pension  officers.  Do  you  think  that  in  general 
the  pension  officers  succeed  in  getting  at  the  real 
facts  in  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cases?—  As 
regards  your  illustration,  is  it  a  fact  that  they  have 
been  “doing”  the  pension  officer  in  the  past  or  that 
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they  are  now  trying  “to  do  ’’  the  military 
authorities  in  the  present. 

329.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you. — You  get 
two  different  statements;  one  statement  when  it  was 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person  to  make  out  that  hib 
relatives  were  helping  him  as  little  as  possible,  and 
then  a  different  statement  when  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  make  out  that  his  relatives  have  been  helping  him 
as  much  as  possible.  Now  which  is  the  true  state¬ 
ment? 

330.  Well,  which  do  you  act  upon?— The  assessment 
of  the  pension  is  by  the  Local  Pension  Committee, 
who  must  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  facts,  and  the 
assessment  of  the  separation  allowance  is  by  some 
other  authority,  and  I  do  not  envy  either  of  them 
the  job  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the  facts  are  in 
these  cases. 

331.  Is  it  possible  that  in  dealing  with  the  dis 
bursement  of  public  money  in  the  same  circumstances 
different  officers  will  come  to  different  decisions  ? — I 
think  that  when  the  pensioner  has  pinned  himself  to 
the  faith  of  the  bigger  statement  that  is  taken  both 
where  it  is  against  him  as  well  as  where  it  is  for 
him,  but  I  am  still  not  convinced  that  in  these  cases 
the  pension  authorities  have  been  “done.” 

332.  Chairman:  Mr.  Trotter  told  us  that  there 
have  been  thousands  of  cases,  not  merely  where  the 
military  authorities  have  been  dissatisfied  with  re- 

ard  to  the  statements  as  to  separation  allowances, 
ut  w’here  old  age  pensions  have  been  reduced  because 
the  inquiries  into  separation  allowances  have  revealed 
sources  of  income  previously  concealed. — I  see. 

333.  I  understand  that  you  are  asked  what  light 
that  throws  on  the  weight  of  the  inquiries  on  which 
the  old  age  pensions  have  previously  been  fixed?-- 
Exactly. 

334.  Mr.  Dunford:  Do  you  think  that  the  female 
pension  officers  have  gone  into  the  facts  more  closely? 
— In  some  cases. 

335.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  What  I  understand  you  to 
say  is:  “Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  separation 
allowance  enquiries  bring  to  light  the  apparent  fact 
that  there  are  larger  means  than  were  previously  dis¬ 
closed  to  us,  but  speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  that 
the  statements  now  made  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
separation  allowances  are  probably  less  reliable  than 
the  results  of  the  previous  investigation  made  with 
regard  to  the  old  age  pension.”  Although  that  may 
be  the  view  of  your  department,  the  pensioner’s  new 
statement  is  accepted,  after  enquiry  for  separation 
allowance  purposes,  for  both  purposes  and  both  de¬ 
partments  base  their  grant  on  the  latest  statement, 
as  I  gather? — Yes,  it  is  accepted  or  rejected  for 
both  purposes.  In  some  cases  it  is  rejected,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  accepted. 

336.  You  think  there  are  no  cases  in  which  a 
liberal  separation  allowance  has  been  granted  on  the 
ground  of  liberal  pre-war  support,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  old  age  pension  is  based  on  the  ground  of 
very  little  or  no  pre-war  support? — I  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  case  of  that  kind. 

337.  Who  is  responsible  for  separation  allowances-  • 
your  department? — It  rather  turns  there  on  what  you 
mean  by  “  responsible.”  The  investigations  are 
mostly  made  by  our  department. 

338.  Whose  Vote  do  the  separation  allowances  ccme 
on? — The  War  Office  Vote. 

339.  The  investigation  is  made  by  your  department, 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  War  Office,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  you  have  made  investigations  for  my  depart¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  Health  Insurance  and  matters  of 
that  sort? — Yes. 

340.  The  information  which  you  glean  for  the 
purpose  of  separation  allowance  arrangements  is 
made  use  of  by  your  department  in  connection  with 
old  age  pensions  to  the  same  people? — Yes. 

341.  Now  I  want  to  know  precisely  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  pension  officer  in  regard  to  decisions  of 
the  Local  Pensions  Committee  with  which  he  does 
not  agree?  You  told  us  last  week  that  he  has  a 
right  of  appeal1? — Yes. 

342.  Now  what  is  his  duty  in  the  matter? — If  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  is  one  which  he  thinks 
wrong,  his  duty  is  to  appeal,  of  course.  The  result 
of  the  consideration  by  the  Pension  Committee  may 
be.  and  often  is,  to  bring  out  fresh  facts,  and  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  may  be  held  to  be  correct 


on  the  new  evidence  available.  In  that  case  an 
appeal  would  not  be  entered. 

343.  Quite  so,  where  he  is  satisfied  ?— Yes,  For 
instance,  if  it  had  been  impossible  to  obtain  evidence 
of  age,  and  he  has  reported  against  the  claim  on 
that  ground,  and  then  the  Committee  go  into  the 
matter  and  find  evidence  of  age  showing  that  the 
claimant  has  attained  the  age  of  70 ;  there  would  be 
no  ground  for  an  appeal. 

344.  Quite  so.  The  Committee  has  no  particular 
interest  in  guarding  public  funds,  except  in  so  far 
as  its  members  are  taxpayers  with  a  common  interest? 
—Yes. 

345.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand  one  must  sup¬ 
pose,  a  certain  kindly  feeling  towards  their  own 
townspeople  ? — Yes. 

346.  What  I  have  not  seen  yet,  and  what 
I  want  to  know  is  how  far  the  pension  officer,  who 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  public  servant  who  has 
any  strong  position  in  the  matter,  is  regarded  or 
has  to  regard  himself  as!  a  sort  of  custodian  of  the 
public  purse? — He  is  subject  to  two  checks.  His 
own  superior  officer  inspects  at  intervals  and 
examines  into  every  case;  independently  of  that  the 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Office  send  travelling  inspectors 
round  who  take  sample  cases  and  go  into  them. 
Those  are  the  two  checks.  The  internal  departmental 
check  consists  of  periodical  visits  from  the  man’s 
direct  superior,  and  also  occasional  visits  from 
people  higher  up.  But  independently  of  that. 
Exchequer  and  Audit  officials  go  round  the  country 
and  take  specimen  cases  of  a  *  certain  number  of 
claims  and  so  on  that  the  officer  has  been  dealing 
with  and  go  into  those. 

347.  Does  any  responsibility  rest  on  the  officer  to 
appeal  against  a  decision  of  the  local  Committee  in  a 
case  where  he  is  satisfied  that  a  wrong  decision  has 
been  given? — Certainly.  If  it  was  found  that  he  was 
not  appealing  when  he  was  satisfied  that  a  wrong 
decision  had  been  given  I  should  be  rather  sorry  for 
the  officer. 

348.  You  said  in  your  evidence  in  chief  that  he  has 
a  right  of  appeal? — Certainly. 

349.  It  is  rather  more  than  that,  is  it  not?  He  has 
a  duty  to  appeal? — As  regards  the  internal  discipline 
of  a  department  he  has  a  duty  to  appeal. 

350.  I  suppose  that  there  are  written  instructions  as 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  must  appeal? — 
Printed  instructions. 

351.  Might  we  have  those? — I  would  rather  not  give 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  the  Department. 

352.  It  is  rather  a  matter  for  this  Committee  to 
decide. — I  would  rather  not  give  them. 

353.  Chairman :  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Committee 
to  discuss  by  themselves,  perhaps.  Witness :  The 
officer  has  the  duty  towards  the  Commissioners  to 
appeal  in  wrong  cases,  and  we  see  that  he  does  appeal, 
and  there  is  the  independent  check  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Office,  as  I  have  said. 

354.  Six  Alfred  Watson:  Thank  you,  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  know.  Now  with  regard  to  Friendly 
Societies ;  you  said  to  Mr.  Dunford  that  where  a  per¬ 
son  is  in  receipt  of  a  Friendly  Society’s  sick  pay  and 
makes  a  claim  the  local  Committee  has  to  consider 
whether  that  sick  benefit  will  run  on  during  the  wffiole 
year  or  is  subject  to  reduction.  You  are  thinking 
there,  I  suppose,  of  chronic  cases? — One  of  the  points 
to  determine  is  whether  it  is  a  chronic  case. 

355.  Supposing  that  a  person  at  the  moment  of 
claiming  a  pension  is  receiving  sickness  benefit  of  the 
ordinary  kind  with  no  suggestion  that  it  has  become 
a  chronic  case,  and  he  has  been  drawing  sick  pay  for 
six  or  seven  weeks,  they  have  to  make  up  their  minds 
on  the  probability  of  its  going  on,  I  suppose? — Yes. 
very  largely  in  these  cases  it  is  counterbalanced  by 
another  hypothetical  possibility.  If  the  claimant  has 
been  earning  during  the  previous  year,  and  then  falls 
sick  and  gets  sick  pay  and  claims  a  pension,  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Committee  would  have  to  consider  two  possibili¬ 
ties:  (1)  that  he  may  recover  and  earn  wages,  and 
(2)  that  he  may  not  recover  and  may  draw  sick  pay 
during  the  whole  year. 

356.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide,  I  agree. — The 
two  do,  to  some  extent,  counterbalance  each  other. 
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357.  Take  the  position  which  arises  in  respect  of  a 
person  aged  <0  who  has  not  claimed  sickness  benefit, 
but  is  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society,  and  may 
claim  sickness  benefit,  and  may  lose  wages.  Do  they 
really  take  into  account  the  probability  that  a  person 
quite  well  all  through  last  year  may  fall  sick  during 
the  ensuing  year? — If  he  has  had  no  sickness  during 
the  previous  year  the  chances  are  that  they  would 
calculate  his  probable  earnings  during  the  coming 
year  at  the  amount  actually  received  in  the  preceding 
year  in  accordance  with  the  Statute. 

358.  It  is  rather  dangerous,  is  it  not,  when  you 
come  to  the  age  of  70,  when  the  circumstances  of 
health  may  so  rapidly  change? — I  would  refer  to  the 
section  of  the  Act  of  1911.  Sec.  2  (1)  (b)  provides 
that  “  the  income  which  that  person  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  during  the  succeeding  year  in  cash, 
excluding  any  sums  receivable  on  account  of  an  Old 
Age  Pension  under  this  Act,  and  excluding  any 
sums  arising  from  the  investment  or  profitable  use  of 
property  (not  being  property  personally  used  or  en¬ 
joyed  by  him),  that  income,  in  the  absence  of  other 
means  for  ascertaining  the  income  being  taken  to  be 
the  income  actually  received  during  the-  preceding 
year.” 

359.  When  a  person  is  granted  a  pension  at  70, 
and  subsequently  becomes  chronically  sick  and  draws 
2s.  6d.  a  week  from  a  Friendly  Society  in  lieu  of 
wages,  in  general  is  the  pension  reviewed  and  put  on 
a  basis  corresponding  with  the  new  circumstances? — 
If  the  2s.  6d.  a  week,  or  whatever  it  is,  takes  the  place 
of  wages  the  chances  are  that  the  pensioner  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  increase  of  his  pension  if  he  has  not  got 
the  full  5s.  already,  and  in  that  case  if  he  claims  the 
increase  he  will  probably  get  it. 


360.  Do  you  think  that  in  general  that  people 
would  claim  the  increase?  Would  they  be  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  rights  in  the  matter? — If  you  remember, 
almost  the  whole  lot  of  pensioners  are  already  at  the 
full  5s.  rate,  and.  the  number  of  cases  in  the  remaining 
lot  that  are  affected  by  this  1  should  think  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small. 

361.  I  have  noticed  that.  Could  we  have  any 
statistics  of  the  adjustments  of  pensions  increased 
and  decreased? — I  have  already  given  figures  under 
each  of  the  headings  for  the  claims  rejected  and  the 
pensions  adjusted. 

362.  Rejected  and  revoked? — Yes.  I  can  give  the 
total  number  of  pensions  revoked  during  the  year 
on  all  grounds  together.  I  cannot  separate  them, 
but  I  can  give  the  total  figure. 

363.  Can  you  give  us  the  pensions  revised  and 
increased.  Have  you  any  statistics? — No,  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  give  that  figure. 

364.  Would  it  be  possible  at  any  time  to  get  it? — 
It  would  be  doing  a  tremendous  amount  of  work  for 
a  very  small  result. 

365.  I  do  not  want  that? — It  would  mean  going 
through  the  records  of  nearly  a  million  pensioners 
to  extract  possibly  a  few  thousands.  I  can  give  the 
number  of  pensions  totally  revoked  each  year.  Would 
you  like-  me  to  give  you  the  figures  now?  I  have 
them  here. 

366.  Yes,  please.  That  would  supplement  your 
statement  already  made? — My  previous  figures  were 
divided  into  separate  heads — means,  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  so  on. 

367.  Chairman:  It  would  probably  save  time  if 
they  were  handed  in  instead  of  being  read. — Cer¬ 
tainly. 


For  the  years  ended  31st  March. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

England  ... 

23,0,19 

5,067 

9,943 

9,183 

10,602 

12,015 

13,528 

14,406 

13,678 

Wales 

1,932 

333 

442 

389 

438 

492 

693 

601 

564 

Scotland  ... 

4,266 

686 

1,227 

1,188 

1.136 

1,149 

1,336 

1,604 

1.348 

Ireland 

38,495 

3,197 

2,241 

2,181 

1,514 

1,758 

1,853 

2,106 

1,879 

Total  ... 

67,712 

9,283 

13,853 

12,941 

13,690 

15,414 

17,410 

18,717 

17,469 

308.  Sir  Henry  Hobinson:  Is  your  Department  put 
to  much  inconvenience  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  registration  of  births  in  Ireland  until  the  year 
1864.  Do  the  officials  complain  of  trouble? — It  caused 
considerable  trouble  when  the  Act  first  came  into 
operation,  but  now  the  system  of  examining  the  Cen¬ 
sus  returns  of  1841  and  1851  is  in  such  good  working 
order  that  I  think  substantial  justice  is  done  to  the 
claimants  and  to  the  Crown. 

369.  They  do  not  suffer  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do 
appreciably  now. 

370.  Supposing  that  65  is  taken  as  the  age,  what 
means  have  you  of  finding  out  the  age  of  the  claim¬ 
ants? — The  problem  has  not  arisen  yet,  but  it  will 
arise. 

371.  Where  there  is  no  registration  of  births,  does 
the  burden  of  proof  rest  with  the  claimant  himself? — 
Yes. 

372.  The  claimants  have  to  make  the  best  case  they 
can  ? — Yes. 

373.  You  do  not  think  that  Irish  people  have 
suffered  at  all  from  the  absence  of  a  record  of  births? 
— Probably  it  is  the  other  way  about.  I  think  it  was 
so  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Act.  At  the  beginning 
it  caused  inconvenience. 

374.  The  proportion  is  higher? — The  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  is  lower  than  in  England  and  Wales  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  septuagenarian  population.  It  is  6L3 
in  Ireland,  and  in  England  and  Wales  62-7  per  cent. 

375.  You  will  be  faced  with  difficulty  if  in  two  or 
three  years’  time  the  age  is  reduced  to  66,  owing  to 
there  being  no  record  of  any  sort  or  kind  available?— - 
Yes. 


376.  There  is  not  much  to  be  done  by  pension  officers 
in  that  respect  ? — Not  for  a  Saxon  officer  in  the  middle 
of  a  Celtic  country. 

377.  Mr.  Macphfrson :  To  go  back  to  the  question  of 
your  recovering  from  Old  Age  Pensioners  who  have 
been  improperly  drawing  a  higher  rate  of  pension  than 
they  ought  to  have  done,  have  you  any  general  rule 
as  to  recovering  in  all  cases,  or  is  it  only  when  you 
think  that  the  circumstances  have  been  rather  bad? — 
When  we  think  the  circumstance®  have  been  bad. 

378.  If  you  found  that  somebody  through  some  mis¬ 
take  had  been  enjoying  a  higher  pension  tha'n  he  ought 
to  have  had  you  would  not  take  steps  to  recover  from 
him,  would  you? — It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  a 
mistake. 

379.  I  know,  but  there  may  be  an  innocent  or  guilty 
mistake  ? — Y  es . 

380.  You  take  each  ca'se  on  its  merits? — Yes. 

381.  With  regard  to  prosecution;  do  you  exercise 
any  discretion  when  you  find  that  there  has  been  a 
fraudulent  attempt? — The  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Excise  in  cases  where  the  legal  evidence  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  prosecution,  decide  whether  there  should  in 
fact  be  a  prosecution. 

382.  You  do  not  report  it  to  the  criminal  authorities 
and  leave  to  them  the  discretion  as  to  a  prosecution? 
^Not  in  England,  Wales  or  Ireland;  in  Scotland  we 
do. 

383.  The  custom  of  our  Board  when  we  discover 
fraud  was  originally  to  exercise  a  discretion  of  our 
own,  but  under  instructions  from  the  Crown  authori¬ 
ties  we  report  the  cases  and  they  exercise  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  mercy  and  it  is  the  same  in  Scotland  with  your 
D  ep  a  rt  ment  ? — Y  es . 
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384.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  have  a  few  questions  to 
put  to  you  to  bring  out  something  on  your  previous 
evidence.  Will  you  refer  please  to  question  24.  You 
say  there  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  before  the 
war  the  pension  officers  were  Customs  and  Excise 
officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  all  cases  and  not 
the  majority.  There  were  no  pension  officers  but  the 
Customs  and  Excise  officers  prior  to  the  war? — That 
is  so. 

385.  Then  question  37.  With  regard  to  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  pensions,  you  gave  us  a  Table 
showing  the  number  of  pensions  payable  on  the  last 


Friday  of  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1918.  In 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  Table  102  gives  the  total  number  of  pen¬ 
sions  payable  on  the  last  Friday  in  each  year  for  all 
the  years  from  the  commencement? — Yes. 

386.  It  would  interest  the  Committee  if  that  were 
given  to  them,  because  it  really  gives  a  bird’s-eye  view 
of  the  pensions  for  the  whole  time? — I  think  the 
answer  to  question  9  already  contains  that  figure. 

387 .  But  not  for  each  country  ? — No.  • 

388.  Chairman :  You  will  insert  the  Table  in  the 
shorthand  notes? — Certainlv. 


Country. 

•  1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

England... 

369,037 

414,108 

575,789 

602,441 

626,753 

642,161 

648,868 

647,109 

629,787 

630,909 

Wales  . 

24,663 

27,381 

38,084 

40,083 

41,890 

42.474 

42,537 

42,001 

40,606 

40,800 

Scotland 

70,294 

76,889 

91,805 

94,319 

96,239 

97,294 

96,895 

95,277 

91,656 

90,500 

Ireland . 

183,500 

180,974 

201,783 

205,317 

203,036 

202,202 

198,938 

193,725 

185,731 

180,868 

Total 

647,494 

699,352 

907,461 

942,160 

967,921 

984,131 

987,238 

978,112 

947,780 

943,077 

389.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  With  regard  to  the  causes 
of  variation  in  the  number  of  pensions,  you  have 
Ta'ble  102  before  you? — Yes. 

390.  As  already  brought  out  the  11911  increase  is 
primarily  due  to  the  question  of  Poor  Law  Relief? — 
Yes 

391.  There  is  a  drop  in  1916,  and  a  big  drop  in  1917. 
What  are  the  causes  of  those  drops.  They  are  during 
the  war  you  see? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there 
are  two  different  reasons,  one  is  the  increased  earnings 
of  people  who  have  not  already  got  pensions  and  so 
do  not  come  within  the  concession,  and  the  other  I 
think,  is  an  alteration  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law  in  regard  to  Poor  Law  relief. 

392.  That  will  come  out  presently  in  regard  to  the 
revocation  of  pensions? — Yes. 

393.  Another  cause  to  some  extent  is  the  drop  in 
the  Irish  pensions.  There  is  a  drop  of  3,700  there  in 
1915? — Yes. 

394.  And  a  drop  of  5,000  in  1916? — The  increased 
income  of  the  population  as  a  whole  takes  the  form 
not  merely  of  earnings  in  the  sense  of  weekly  wage 
earnings.  Other  classes  of  the  community  have  also 
received  it,  such  as  small  farmers,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  prices  for  agricultural  produce,  and  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
specially,  there  is  a  very  big  increase  in  the  profit 
from  flax  growing  resulting  from  an  increased  area 
of  flax  planting  due  to  the  short  supply  of  flax  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  owing  to  the  war. 

395.  That  would  ha've  some  effect,  but  not  a  very 
great  effect. — No. 

396.  The  Irish  figures  go  down  year  by  year  from 
1012. — As  regards  that  I  think  there  is  a'  further 
reason. 

397.  There  is  the  famine  period  to  be  considered. — 
I  think  we  are  probably  met  with  the  effect  of  the 
Potato  Famine  in  these  abnormally  decreased  numbers 
during  the  years  of  the  war. 

398.  In  1917  there  is  a  very  big  drop.  All  the 
causes  already  mentioned  operate,  but  there  is  another 
item  which  I  think  affects  it,  and  that  is  the  number 
of  deaths  in  the  year. — That  varies  very  considerably. 
Shall  I  give  the  figures? 

399.  No,  thank  you.  I  will  just  put  two  figures  to 
you.  Take  the  year  1916;  the  deaths  are  110,000  odd. 
In  the  yea'r  1017  (the  year  I  am  on  just  now)  there 
are  118,000  or  a  diffei-enee  of  rather  over  8,000. — Yes. 

400.  So  that  these  totals  show  a  variation  due  to  a 
number  of  different  causes? — Yes,  quite. 

401.  Then  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  also  affects 
it? — Yes,  very  much.  May  I  refer  to  the  figures  which 
I  quoted  at  question  182.  During  the  war  apparently 
the  figures  of  Poor  Law  disqualification  increased 
somewhat  substantially,  but  a's  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  analyse  the  reason,  there  was  not  in  fact  an 
increase  in  the  nmnber  of  pensioners  who  received 


Poor  Law  Relief,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
those  figures,  the  number  of  pensioners  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  decreased  materially. 

402.  It  is  rather  suggested  that  a  number  of  old 
age  pensioners  were  in  such  bad  circumstances  due 
to  the  cost  of  living  that  they  had  to  apply  for  poor 
relief  and  lost  their  pensions? — I  think  the  figures, 
when  analysed,  do  not  bear  that  out  at  all.  For  some 
years  there  was  a  good  deal  of  controversy  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  the  words  “  Medical  or  surgical  relief, 
including  food  or  comfort  supplied  by  or  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  medical  officer.” 

403.  It  comes  to  this- — that  when  poor  people  went 
into  the  infirmaries  that  was  always  considered  to 
be  medical  relief? — Yes,  if  it  was  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  officer. 

404.  Now,  if  they  are  chronic  cases  and  are  not 
likely  to  come  out  at  all  that  is  considered  poor' 
relief? — That  is  the  change  in  interpretation  that 
has  affected  the  figures  from  1915  onwards.  If  a 
person  is  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  is  not  now  treated  as  entitled  to  a  pension. 
That  has,  apparently,  influenced  the  figures  in  two 
ways  :  first  of  all  a  large  number  of  pensioners  who 
had  been  living  in  the  infirmary  and  enjoying  the 
pension  for  some  years  past  had  the  pensions  re¬ 
voked  all  more  or  less  at  one  time  That  made  an 
apparent  increase  in  the  figures  for  the  years  after 
the  change  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  which 
took  place  in  January,  1915. 

406.  You  say  “  Enjoying  the  pension,”  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Guardians,  or  rather  the  rate¬ 
payers.  benefited  by  the  pension?— We  have  a  good 
deal  of  reason  to  suppose  so.  Pensioners  who  go  into 
the  infirmaries  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  are  now  dis¬ 
qualified.  whereas,  under  the  old  interpretation  of 
the  law  they  would  still  be  drawing  pensions. 
So  in  point  of  fact  I  think  these  figures,  if  they  are 
quoted  as  suggesting  that  the  number  of  pensioners 
who  receive  Poor  Law  relief  are  very  misleading. 
When  the  figures  are  adjusted  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  actual  fact  is  the  other  way,  and  that 
a  fewer  number  have  received  relief. 

406.  Col.  Nathan  Bcuw:  Supposing  that  a  man  goes 
into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  with  bronchitis  and  stays 
for  two  years  and  comes  out  again,  may  he  draw  the 
arrears  of  two  years’  pension  ? — That  certainly  he 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do.  If  the  pension  was  re¬ 
voked  altogether,  he  would  get  nothing. 

407.  Supposing  that  it  has  not  been  revoked? — 
There  is  a  time  limit'  of  three  months  under  the  Act. 
If  a  pensioner  does  not  cash  his  orders  in  three 
months  he  cannot  get  it. 

408.  If  he  came  out  every  two  months  he  could? _ 

If  he  did  that  he  would  not  be  suffering  from  bron 
chitis  so  severely  as  to  require  attention  in  an  in 
firmarv  for  two  years. 
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409.  I  know  several  cases? — It  ought  not  to  be 
certified  as  a  genuine  case  of  bronchitis  then. 

410.  It  may  last  two  years? — It  may  be  chronic,  but 
it  may  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  the  in¬ 
firmary;  which  is  the  relevant  point. 

411.  But  he  does? — But  it  is  not  the  cause  of  his 

going  in. 

412.  I  could  mention  scores  of  cases  that  are  ocur- 
ring  every  day,  and  I  cannot  see  any  Act  by  which 
you  can  get  over  it.  It  is  “  Medical  relief  ”? — But 
the  cause  of  his  going  into  the  infirmary  is  not  for 
medical  relief. 

413.  Yes — bronchitis? — I  see. 

414.  Chairman :  Supposing  that  the  Pension  officer 
came  to  know  that  a  man  named  X  came  every  two 
months  or  three  months  for  his  pension  money,  and 
was  apparently  not  in  good  health,  would  it  not  be 
his  duty  to  ascertain  whether  the  man  was  living  at 
home  or  was.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  spending  all  his 
time  in  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  and  merely  coming 
out  on  a  sunny  day  to  draw  his  Old  Age  Pension? 
Would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  pension  officer  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  such  an 
irregularity? — I  am  so  astonished  at  the  suggestion 
that  I  cannot  understand  how  it  arose.  The  Poor 
Law  Guardians  should  notify  our  officer,  and  if  our 
officer  has  any  doubt  as  to  whether  disqualification  is 
entailed  he  should  consult  us. 

415.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians  may,  or  may  not, 
take  the  money  from  him  when  he  is  back  under  the 
influence  of  the  bronchitis  kettle,  when  he  ought  not 
to  be  getting  his  pension  ? — He  ought  not  to  be  getting 
the  pension. 

416.  Whether  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  do  rightly, 
or  wrongly,  your  pension  officer,  if  he  heard  of  such 
a  case  as  that  ought  to  report  it? — Certainly,  and 
the  Guardians  ought  to  report  it  to  our  officer. 

417.  Col.  Nathan  Raw:  I  agree,  but  is  there  any 
power  to  prevent  it  under  the  existing  law? — The 
local  Committee  or  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  hold  that  the  pensioner  who  drew  the  amount 
once  every  two  or  three  months  and  squandered  it, 
and  went  back  to  the  infirmary,  ought  not  to  have  it. 
You  have  here  a  representative  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  who  decide  the  appeals. 

418.  The  pensioner  has  a  perfect  right  to  get  his 
discharge  from  the  Poor  Law  Institution.  He  draws 
his  arrears  and  goes  back  in  a  Aveek  or  a  fortnight 
again  with  a  subsequent  attack  of  bronchitis.  I  can 
give  you  scores  of  cases.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
it  because  I  daresay  that  if  I  was  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  I  would  do  it  myself,  but  I  am  pointing  out 
that  it  is  an  anomaly  which  I  think  this  Committee 
might  enquire  into.  It  was  never  intended  that  the 
Poor  Law  should  be  used  in  that  way.  That  is  what 
I  mean?— Perhaps  you  would  send  me  pai'ticulars  of 
such  cases. 

419.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  You  referred  to  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  law.  Would  you  tell  us  how  this 
is  interpreted.  The  wording  of  the  section  of  the  1908 
Act  provides  that  for  disqualifying  purposes  you  shall 
not  include  any  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  food  or  comforts  supplied  by  or  on  the  >-e- 
commendation  of  a  medical  officer? — It  is  now  held 
that  if  a  person  is  permanently  an  inmate  of  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary  the  relief,  even  though  it  takes,  to  some 
extent  the  form  of  medical  relief,  should  not  nor¬ 
mally  be  regarded  as  within  that  exemption. 

420.  Chairman :  When  you  say  “held,”  held  bv 
whom?— By  the  local  Pension  Committee,  subject  to 
the  appellate  decision  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

421.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  What  is  the  authority? — The  law 
officers  of  the  three  kingdoms  were  consulted  and  it  was 
their  joint  opinion. 

422.  Mr.  Arnold  Rowntree :  When  was  that  opinion 
given? — In  Januarv,  1915. 

423.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Have  you  table  101  of  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and 
Excise?  Could  we  have  those  figures  also? — The 
whole  table? 

424.  Yes;  I  think  we  want  the  whole  table. — Yes.  If 
it  would  be  of  interest  I  will  give  the  figures  for  the 
subsequent  year.  I  will  have  those  added  to  the  short¬ 
hand  notes. 
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425.  With  regard  to  question  38,  I  think  the  figures 
given  there  refer  to  age  cases  only.  It  does  not  quite 
come  out  in  the  answers  to  38  and  39? — Question  40 
Uiakes  it  clear.  The  Chairman  asked  me  in  question  40 
that  precise  point. 

426.  At  question  40  you  say  that  the  figures  include 
people  who  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  pension  and 
people  who  have  got  a  pension  wrongly.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  are  now  extremely  few  cases  of  this 
kind;  that  is  to  say,  people  who  get  a  pension  wrongly 
with  regard  to  their  statement  of  age? — I  think  that 
is  so,  certainly. 

427.  They  are  really  quite  negligible  in  number? — 
Yes,  quite. 

428.  At  question  42  I  think  the  point  is  brought  out. 
With  regard  to  the  early  days  it  was  only  in  Ireland 
where  there  was  any  considerable  number  of  these 
cases? — Yes;  the  difficulty  there  being,  of  course,  the 
absence  of  birth  registration. 

429.  Chairman :  You  have  to  rely  on  people’s  per¬ 
sonal  memory  of  their  own  antiquity? — Yes,  or  their 
neighbours’. 

430.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Marriage  certificates  in 
some  cases? — Yes;  but  they  are  not  very  reliable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  ladies. 

431.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Then  there  are  the  bap¬ 
tismal  certificates,  where  available? — Yes,  where  avail¬ 
able. 

432.  In  a  great  many  cases  they  were  not  available? 
—No. 

433.  We  do  not  say  they  were  all  necessarily  fraudu¬ 
lent  cases. — Certainly  not. 

434.  People  may  not  know  their  ages? — People  may 
not  know  their  ages. 

4351.  Although  they  may  have  had  some  idea  in  some 
cases.  Now,  take  question  76.  It  is  not  obligatcry  on 
the  part  of  the  pension  officer  to  raise  a  question.  The 
Act  of  1911  says  he  may  raise  a  question,  but  he  is  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  law?— I 
think  that,  as  a  legal  point,  that  is  good.  As  I  put  it 
in  answer  to  question  76,  the  concession  only  extends  to 
not  putting  certain  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Acts  into  force.  I  wrould  not  like  the  Committee  to 
think  that  the  Department  are  winking  the  eye  with¬ 
out  any  discretion  in  any  point  of  law. 

436.  I  do  not  like  the  words  “  winking  the  eye  ”  at 
all. — Well,  possibly  they  are  not  the  right  words. 

437.  Chairman :  The  law  was  suspended  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  as  in  many  thousands  of  other  particulars 
during  the  war? — Yes. 

438.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  The  Act  says  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  officer  may.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  optional. — Yes. 

439.  Chairman :  The  policy  of  the  Government  is 
quite  clear? — Yes. 

440.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Under  the  regulations  it  is 
really  left  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  Board  to  tell  him 
what  he  is  to  do,  and  when  he  is  to  do  it? — Yes. 

441.  With  regard  to  the  so-called  anomaly  between 
pensioners  and  claimants,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that 
the  law  must  be  observed  and  that  to  allow  a  claimant 
to  get  a  pension  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  would  be  a 
total  abrogation  of  the  old  age  pension  law? — I  agree. 
I  do  not  think  a  claimant  could  be  allowed  a  pension 
when  he  is  not  entitled  to  it  under  the  Acts  without 
an  actual  breaking  of  the  law. 

442.  Then  question  No.  124:  “Are  you  unable  to 
give  us  the  different  categories — claims  reje'1  ed  and 
pensions  revoked.”  You  say:  “  I  doubt  if  I  could  get 
it  from  the  thousands  of  pension  officers  over  the 
country.”  Can  you  get  particulars  for  the  last  year? 
Of  course,  they  cannot  be  got  for  previous  years  ? — The 
material  would  certainly  be  available  for  the  last  year. 

443.  There  would  be  no  very  great  difficulty,  I  take 
it? — It  would  be  a  heavy  piece  of  work  to  give  the 
figures  under  the  separate  heads  of  means,  &c.,  but  it 
could  be  done.  It  could  not  be  done  for  the  earlier 
years,  I  think. 

444.  I  quite  agree,  but  it  could  be  done  for  the  last 
year  you  say? — Certainly. 

445.  Will  you  kindly  supply  it? — Do  you  want  it 
analysed  under  each  head? 


446.  Chairman :  We  want  it  under  the  two  heads  if 
we  can  have  it. — Certainly. 

447.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Could  you  give  the  total 
rejected  and  the  total  revoked? — I  could  give  that 
without  much  trouble,  1  think. 

448.  Y  ou  were  asked  as  to  the  cost  of  administration. 
That  appears  under  the  pension  vote  every  year? — 
Y^es.  I  have  not  the  figures  now.  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  should  be  asked. 

449.  And  the  Committees’  expenses  as  well? — Yes. 

450.  We  should  like  those  figures.  If  the  Committee 
wishes  to  have  the  figures  i  can  get  them  and  add 
them. 

OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

I.  Estimate  of  the  Amount  required  in  the  Year 
ending  31st  March,  1920,  for  the  payment  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
certain  Administrative  Expenses  in  connection 
therewith  (8  Edw.  7,  c.  40,  and  1  &  2  Geo.  5, 
c.  16),  and  for  certain  Special  Charges  arising 
out  of  the  War,  including  Additional  Allowances 
to  Old  Age  Pensioners. 


Seventeen  Million  Eight  Hundred  and  Ninety-Tw'o 
Thousand  Pounds. 


II.  Sub-heads  under  which  this  Vote  will  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  Department. 


1919-20. 

1918-9. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

A.  — Pensions . 

B.  — Expenses  of  Pen¬ 

sion  Committees. 

C.  — Special  Chargesaris¬ 

ing  out  of  the  War. 

£ 

11,772.000 

52,000 

6,072,500 

£ 

12,035,000 

50,00i 

£ 

2,000 

5,072,500 

£ 

263.000 

Gross  Total  £ 

17,896,500 

12,085,000 

6,074,500 

263,000 

D. — Appropriations  in 
Aid. 

4,500 

— 

4,500 

Net  Total  £ 

17,892,000 

12,085,000 

6,074,500 

267,500 

Increase  .  £5,807,000 


III.  Details  of  the  foregoing. 


1919-20. 

1918-9. 

A— Pensions— 

Payment  of  Pensions  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts,  1908  and  1911,  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

£ 

11.772,500 

£ 

12,035,000 

B.— Expenses  of  Pension  Commit- 

TEES — 

Expenses  of  Local  Pension  Committees, 
&c.,  including  remuneration  of  clerks, 
office  accommodation,  and  other 
incidental  charges. 

52,000 

50,000 

C.— Special  Charges  arising  out  of 
the  War— 

1.  Additional  Allowances  to  Old  Age 

Pensioners. 

2.  Expenses  of  Old  Age  Pension  Com¬ 

mittees  in  connection  with — 

(a)  Claims  for  Separation  Allowances 

(b)  Claims  for  Additional  Allowances 
to  Old  Age  Pensioners. 

6,070,000 

2,000 

500 

— 

6,072,500 

— - 

D.— Appropriations  in  Aid— 

Recoveries  in  Cash  under  s.  9  (2)  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908,  &c. 

4,500 

— 

MiNUi'ES  Of  EVIDENCE. 
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Provision  is  also  made  as  follows  in  other  Estimates 


connection  with  this  Service:  — 

1919-20. 

Local  Government  Board,  Class  II.,  17 
Registrar-General’s  Office,  Class  II., 

£ 

5,294 

23  . 

2,850 

Stationery  and  Printing,  Class  11.,  24 
Registrar-General’s  Office,  Scotland, 

2,200 

Class  II.,  32  . 

Local  Government  Board,  Scotland, 

1,150 

Class  II.,  33  . 

Local  Government  Board,  Ireland, 

1,186 

Clgss  II.,  39 

Public  Recoi’d  Office,  Ireland,  Class  II., 

6,500 

40  . 

1,830 

Customs  and  Excise,  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ments,  No.  1  .  335,000 

Post  Office,  Revenue  Departments, 

No.  3  .  156,000 


£512,010 


451.  The  cost  includes  not  only  inquiries,  but  to  a 
certain  extent  distribution  of  the  pensions? — Yes.  It 
includes  the  printing  and  distribution. 

452.  A  question  was  asked  you  about  the  Guardians’ 
action  when  a  pensioner  goes  into  the  workhouse?— 
Yes. 

453.  As  a  matter  of  fact  is  it  the  rule  that  in  work- 
houses  generally  the  pensioner  is  made  to  give  up  his 
Pension  Order  Book,  or  I  will  not  say  that,  but  a  little 
pressure  is  put  on  him  to  give  it  up  a’nd  let  the  pension 
be  paid  to  the  workhouse  authorities? — Well,  of 
course,  this  only  deals  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  case  where  the  relief  is  said  to  be  medical 
relief.  Otherwise  the  pension  is  revoked  altogether. 

454.  Take  the  case  of  ordinary  relief? — In  the  case 
of  ordinary  relief  the  pension  ought  to  be  revoked 
altogether. 

455 .  You  are  quite  right. — What  happens  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  is  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts 
prohibit  assignment  of  or  charge  on  the  pension,  but 
if  the  pensioner  is  too  ill  to  draw  his  pension  money, 
he  has  to  authorise  an  agent  to  dra\v  it  for  him. 

456.  The  workhouse  authorities  get  him  to  allow 
them  to  draw  the  pension? — In  many  cases  Poor  Law 
authorities  act  as  agents  for  the  pensioners,  and  appa¬ 
rently  after  the  money,  asi  we  suppose,  has  been  paid 
over  to  the  pensioner,  it  is  handed  back  by  the 
pensioner  to  the  Guardians  in  part  payment  towards 
maintenance. 

457.  Chairman:  Those  being  cases  of  medical  relief 
in  which  the  recipient  is  in  the  workhouse  for  the  time 
being? — Or  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

458.  Yes,  as  an  in-patient? — Yes. 

159.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  were  asked  with  re¬ 
gard  to  a  pensioner  having  money  in  the  Post  Office, 
and  only  getting  2-|  per  cent.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
of  course,  the  pensioner  is  drawing  on  that  money,  is 
he  not? — In  many  cases  he  is  living  pa'rtly  on  periodi¬ 
cal  withdrawals  from  capital. 

460.  And  as  that  is  reduced  his  means  decrease?— 
H  is  means  decrease. 

461.  And  in  course  of  time  his  pension  may  there¬ 
fore  be  increased? — Yes. 

462.  You  were  asked  with  rega'rd  to  revision.  The 
revision  as  you  pointed  out,  I  think,  is  really  made 
hal  f-yearly  ?— Yes. 

463.  To  go  back  to  the  5  per  cent,  question.  What 
was  the  position  under  the  original  .Act?  A  man 


might  have  £1,000,  and  be  merely  getting  1^  per  cent, 
on  it  from  the  bank.— Where  it  produced  any  income 
at  all,  under  the  original  Act  the  actual  income  was 
taken.  Suppose  that  he  put  it  in  a  stocking  and  got 
no  income  from  it — — 

464.  Then  would  it  be  considered  at  all? — I  think 
Pension  Committees  mostly  assumed  4  per  cent,  in 
that  case. 

465.  Where  he  is  only  getting  1 J  per  cent,  where  it 
is  lodged  with  the  bank,  he  would  be  getting  only  £15 
a  year  from  his  £1,000? — Yes. 

466.  That  fact  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
alterations  made  in  1911,  when  a  great  deal  was 
said  about  old  age  pensioners  having  large  sums  of 
money  and  still  drawing  pensions? — There  was  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  a  fairly  large  section  of  the  public  that  persons 
with  a  very  substantial  amount  of  capital  indeed 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  draw  an  old  age  pension 
merely  because  they  had  invested  in  something  pro¬ 
ducing  an  exceedingly  low  rate  of  interest,  and  if  1 
remember  rightly  the  London  Pension  Committee 
specially  pressed  for  the  means  to  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  what  would  have  happened  if  the  pensioner 
sank  the  money  in  an  annuity.  That  was  not  adopted, 
but  the  5  per  cent,  basis  was  adopted  instead. 

467.  The  Government  proposal  was  10  per  cent.? — 
Yes,  the  original  one. 

468.  That  was  altered  afterwards  to  5? — Exactly. 

469.  There  was  a  proposal  that  the  Pension  Commit¬ 
tee  should  take  the  annuity  basis? — Yes. 

470.  There  was  objection  to  that  because  it  would 
vary? — Yes. 

471.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  hear  you  say  with  regard  to  question  132  that 
during  the  war  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  old  age 
pensioners  receiving  poor  law  relief  does  not  mean  that 
a  larger  number  entered  the  workhouse.  I  take  it 
that  that  naturally  and  necessarily  proves  that  they 
have  been  unable  to  live  on  the  old  age  pension  because 
of  the  rise  in  prices ;  I  have  known  cases  of  people 
having  to  go  into  the  workhouse  and  give  up  their  pen¬ 
sion  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. — The  point 
I  was  trying  to  make  was  that  the  actual  number  of 
new  recipients  of  poor  law  relief  who  had  been  pen¬ 
sioners  appears  to  have  decreased.  These  figures  that 
we  have  here  include  a  very  large  number  of  people  who 
had  been  receiving  poor  law  relief  and  old  age  pension 
money  together  prior  to  the  war.  Then  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  law  was  altered,  and  they  lost  their 
pensions.  That  raised  nominally  the  figures. 

472.  Did  you  not  realise  at  the  time  that  a  large 
number  had  to  accept  poor  law  relief  because  of  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living? — That  has  not  been  our  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  whole. 

473.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  :  That  does  not  mean  that 
there  were  not  some  cases? — No. 

474.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  But  not  a  large  number, 
you  say? — No. 

475.  Chairman  :  You  pointed  out  that  60  per  cent,  of 
the  patriarchal  population  received  an  old  age  pension, 
and  of  the  remainder  the  majority  are  persons  above 
the  financial  limit.  Are  you  able  to  give  us  an  analysis 
of  the  40  per  cent.  ?  Of  the  40  per  cent,  what  propor¬ 
tion  are  above  the  limit  and  what  proportion  are 
below  the  limit  and  come  under  the  poor  law? — Where 
people  do  not  claim  pensions,  clearly  I  cannot  give  the 
reasons  why  they  do  not  claim  them.  It  must  be  a 
guess. 

476.  A  man  may  be  in  the  workhouse  and  may  not 
claim. — If  a  man  is  in  the  workhouse  he  may  not  claim. 

477.  You  cannot  analyse  the  40  per  cent,  for  us? — I 
do  not  think  that  any  definite  analysis  can  be  made. 

Chairman:  ~\Ve  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


(The  witness  withdrew A 


(Adjourned  to  to  morrow  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  A.  J.  McEldowney,  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise,  Ipswich,  called  in  and  examined. 


478.  Chairman :  Mr.  McEldowney,  the  Committee 
have  already  had  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
on  the  lines  that  are  contained  in  your  main  state¬ 
ment? — Quite  so. 

479.  If  you  have  no  objection  ive  thought  we  would 
take  this  statement  of  yours  as  your  main  evidence 
and  at  once  ask  members  of  the  Committee  to  ask 
you  questions  on  that  evidence.  YTou  do  not  object 
to  that? — Not  the  slightest. 

The  following  memorandum  was  handed  to  the 
Committee  :  — 

Scope  of  the  Evidence. 

This  evidence  is  given  Avith  a  vieiA’  to  elucidating 
the  steps  taken  by  the  claimant  to  an  Old  Age  Pension 
to  obtain  a  pension,  the  investigation  of  the  claim 
by  the  Pension  Officer,  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  in  adjudicating  and  the  action  taken  if  it  is 
found  necessary  to  seek  the  revision  of  this  decision 
at  a  later  date. 

Method  of  Claiming  Pension. 

The  claim  is  made  by  the  applicant  filling  in  a  form 
a\  hich  can  be  obtained  at  the  local  Post  Office,  or 
from  the  local  Pension  Officer.  Assistance  in  filling 
up  the  form  is  given  if  required.  (Copy  of  claim  form 
attached.)  It  may  be  made  at  any  time  within  four 
months  of  the  date  on  which  the  person  becomes  en 
titled  to  the  pension  (Statutory  Regulations  No.  16), 
thus  obviating  delay  in  payment.  The  claim  form  is 
then  forwarded  to  the  Pension  Officer  either  direct  or 
through  the  Local  Pension  Committee. 

Investigation  of  the  Claim,  by  the  Officer. 

On  receipt  of  the  claim  the  Pension  Officer  proceeds 
as  quickly  as  possible  Avith  the  investigation.  The 
steps  taken  in  the  investigation  are  best  considered 
under  the  heads  of  the  statutory  conditions  and  dis¬ 
qualifications. 

Statutory  Conditions. 

Age.— The  onus  of  proof  of  age  lies  primarily  Avith 
the  claimant  and  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
age  regard  may  be  bad  to  any  of  the  documents  shoAvn 
at  (1)  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  the  Statutory  Regu¬ 
lations.  A  certificate  of  birth  is  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  age. 

If  no  erddence  can  be  produced,  hoAAever.  the  Officer 
assists  the  claimant  by  reference  to  the  Registrars- 
General  of  England  and  Scotland  or  to  the  Public 
Record  Office  in  Ireland  AY'itli  a  vieAA-  to  tracing  the 
record  of  birth  or  baptism  or  a  relative  entry  in  the 
Census  Records. 


Nationality. — This  condition  presents  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  Residence  in  the  British  Dominions  for  a 
period  of  20  years  prior  to  the  claim  on  the  part  of  a 
British  born  claimant  establishes,  prima  facie,  the 
claimant’s  case. 

llesidence. — Reference  is  made  to  tAvo  persons  as  to 
the  character  and  residence  of  the  claimant. 

Means. — This  condition  is  the  one  which  demands 
the  most  investigation.  The  claimant’s  means  may 
fall  under  one  or  more  of  four  heads : 

1.  Sec.  2  (1)  (a)  of  the  Act  of  1911. — Property 

not  personally  used  or  enjoyed,  e.g.,  bank 
deposits,  shares,  house  property,  &c.,  the 
means  are  one-tAventieth  of  the  capital 
value.  This  is  generally  easily  ascertained 
by  reference  to  bank  books,  Stock  Exchange 
quotations  or,  in  the  case  of  houses  or  land, 
to  the  District  Valuer. 

2.  Sec.  2  (1)  {b)  of  the  Act  of  1911.  Cash  income 

assessable  at  the  probable  receipts  in  the 
next  year.  This  covers  claimants  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  Avages,  pensions,  or  carrying  on 
business  as  shopkeepers  or  tenant  farmers. 
Definite  information  is  in  many  cases 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  Pension  Officer 
is  expected  to  submit  an  estimate  of  means 
to  the  Committee,  having  regard  to  his 
OAvn  experience  of  similar  cases  and  local 
conditions  generally. 

3.  Sec.  2  (1)  (c)  of  the  Act  of  1911.  Property 

used  or  personally  enjoyed  (excluding  fur¬ 
niture  and  personal  effects  to  the  Amlue  of 
£50).  Assessable  at  the  yearly  val ue  of 
the  advantage  accruing.  The  means  prim¬ 
arily  assessable  under  this  heading  are 
houses  or  land  OAvned  and  personally  occu¬ 
pied.  In  assessing  the  value  of"  houses 
under  this  heading  it  is  customary  to  base 
the  calculation  on  the  Income  Tax  Schedule 
A.  Assessments. 

4.  Sec.  2  (1)  ( d )  of  the  Act  of  1911.  Benefits  or 

prndleges  enjoyed  are  calculated  at  their 
yearly  value.  Typical  items  are  free  main¬ 
tenance,  lodging,  clothing  or  almshouse 
benefits.  The  value  of  maintenance  In 
private  families  is  determined  generally 
by  the  standard  of  living  of  the  family. 

Statu  lory  Disquul ifi cat  ions. 

L  Poor  Belief. — This  is  the  principal  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  Arrangements  are  made  Avhereby  claimants  in 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  Relief  may  have  their  claims 
provisionally  granted,  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities 
are  notified  of  the  date  on  which  their  assistance 
should  cease. 
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Disqualification  is  not  incurred  by  the  receipt  of 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  supplied  by  or  on  the 
advice  of  a  medical  officer,  or  relief  granted  to  or  in 
respect  of  a  person  legally  dependent  on  the  pensioner. 

2.  Failure  to  work  according  to  the  claimant’s 
ability,  opportunity  and  need  for  his  maintenance 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  dependants.  Provision 
against  old  age,  &c.,  by  one  of  the  methods  set  out  in 
No.  28  of  the  Statutory  Regulations  is  accepted  as 
relieving  from  the  effects  of  this  disqualification. 

3.  Detention  as  a  pauper  or  criminal  lunatic. 

4.  Imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conviction. 

Enquiries  of  the  police  are  restricted  to  cases  in 
which  the  Pension  Officer  has  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  a  disqualifying  conviction. 

5.  Conviction  in  respect  of  any  of  the  offences  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Inebriates  Act, 
1898,  disqualifies  a  pensioner,  unless  the  Magistrates 
make  an  order  to  the  contrary.  A  claimant  to  a 
pension  is  not  disqualified  by  reason  of  conviction  in 
respect  of  any  of  these  offences  unless  imprisoned 
without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

Consideration  of  the  Claim. 

The  Pension  Officer’s  report  on  the  claim  is  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Local  Pension  Committee  which  meets 
not  later  than  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  his 
report.  If  he  has  reported  against  the  award  of  a 
pension  or  recommended  the  award  of  less  than  the 
maximum  rate  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  claimant  who 
has  the  right  to  be  heard.  The  Pension  Officer  has 
the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  to 
speak,  but  not  to  vote;  this  right  is  however  seldom 
exercised. 

If  either  the  Pension  Officer  or  the  claimant  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Committee  he 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  within  seven  days  from  the  receipt  of  the 
notice  of  the  decision.  The  Local  Government  Board 
at  its  discretion  may  entertain  an  appeal  made  with¬ 
in  fourteen  days. 

Adjustment  of  Existing  Pensions. 

The  Pension  Officer  from  time  to  time  re-investi- 
gates  the  circumstances  of  the  pensioner,  and  he  may 
raise  a  question  before  the  Committee  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  or  revocation  of  the  pension.  Similarly  the 
pensioner  may  raise  a  question  that  he  is  entitled  to 
a  pension  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  of  which  he  is 
in  receipt  and  the  questions  are  considered  in  the 
same  manner,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  in  the  case  of 
claims. 

Questions  raised  in  respect  of  the  pensioner  in¬ 
curring  any  one  of  the  statutory  disqualifications 
involve  immediate  stoppage  of  the  payment  of  the 
pension  (Sec.  6  (4)  of  the  Act  of  1911),  but  this  is  not 
the  case  where  the  question  is  raised  on  the  ground 
of  the  failure  to  fulfil  one  of  the  statutory  conditions. 
Ir  the  final  decision  is  in  favour  of  the  pensioner 
payment  of  arrears  of  pension  is  at  once  made  to 
him. 

480.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  With  regard  to  the 
“statutory  conditions,”  you  say:  “If  no  evidence 
can  be  produced,  however,  the  Officer  assists  the 
claimant  by  reference  to  the  registrars.”  In  England 
and  Wales  there  is  the  registration  of  births? — Yes. 

481.  If  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  then  there  are 
the  census  of  records  of  1841  and  1851  for  England 
and  Wales? — Yes. 

482.  In  Scotland  there  is  the  old  parochial  evidence 
of  births  and  baptisms,  the  registers  of  marriages, 
and  there  are  also  the  census  records  of  1841  and 
1851  ?— Yes. 

483.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  registration  of  births 
until  1864? — No. 

484.  There  is  a  local  registry  of  baptisms  where  it 
still  exists? — Yes. 

485.  And  then  there  are  the  census  records? — Yes. 

486.  And  there  are  also  the  parochial  records  of  the 
old  Established  Church  of  Ireland  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Record  Office? — Yes. 

487.  Then  in  the  case  of  service  with  the  Forces  of 
the  Crown,  the  officers  apply  direct  to  the  War  Office 
or  to  the  Admiralty,  where  the  discharge  papers  are 
not  in  evidence? — Yes,  they  do. 


488.  Now  you  refer  to  different  sections  of  the  Act: 

“  Property  used  or  personally  enjoyed  (excluding 
furniture  and  personal  effects  to  the  value  of  fifty 
pounds).”  Is  that  frequently  operative? — As  regards 
property  ? 

489.  Furniture? — It  is  very  seldom  beyond  £50. 

490.  “  In  assessing  the  value  of  houses  under  this 
heading  it  is  customary  to  base  the  calculation  on 
the  Income  Tax  Schedule  (A)  Assessments  ”? — Yes. 

491.  You  make  allowances  for  ground  rent  or  feu 
duty,  and  mortgage  interest? — Yes. 

492.  In  the  case  of  sub-lets  you  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  profit  made  by  the  sub-letting,  and  then  make 
an  allowance  with  regard  to  Schedule  (A)  Assessment, 
and  also  allow  for  voids? — Yes. 

493.  Some  remarks  were  made  yesterday  about  what 
are  called  the  “  in  and  outers  ”  under  the  Poor  Law? 
— Yes. 

494.  The  sort  of  people  who  go  in  for  a  little  while 
and  then  come  out  and  draw  their  pensions.  In  those 
cases  is  it  the  fact  that  they  are  only  able  to  do  that 
when  they  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  Old  Age 
Pensioners? — That  is  all,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  (the  Union)  find  out  ultimately, 
and  they  are  in  close  association  with  the  Pension 
officials.  Very  few  of  such  cases  ever  get  through. 

495.  You  say  “  that  the  Pension  officer  has  the  right 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  Committee  and  to  speak, 
but  not  to  vote;  this  right  is,  however,  seldom  exer¬ 
cised.”  You  refer  there  to  the  speaking? — Yes.  The 
officer  always  attends  where  the  Committee  expressly 
desires  that  he  should  do  so. 

496.  He  rarely  speaks? — Very  seldom. 

497.  As  it  is  ■written  it  might  be  taken  that  he 
rarely  attends  a  meeting? — Exactly. 

498.  Chairman:  The  Committee  question  him? — 
Yes,  they  question  him  on  means  and  other  points 
arising  in  an  applicant’s  claim. 

499.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  He  does  not  break  in  and 
give  his  opinion? — No. 

500.  The  Pension  officer  re-investigates  from  time  to 
time.  That  is  at  any  rate  twice  a  year? — Yes,  twice 
a  year  when  he  visits  the  pensioners. 

501.  Mr.  Macpherson:  In  connection  with  the  Cen¬ 
sus  records  in  England,  have  you  only  the  1841  and 
1851  Census  available? — Yes. 

502.  Do  not  you  have  access  to  the  1861  and  1871 
records  ? — No . 

503.  We  have  in  Scotla'nd. — We  have  not. 

504.  In  special  cases  we  use  them  in  Scotland  for 
the  purpose  of  checking.  Have  you  often  found  cases 
of  discrepancy  between  the  4841  and  4851  records?— 
Yes,  but  the  discrepancies  are  comparatively  small, 
although  one  or  two  instances  may  be  glaring. 

505.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Very  often  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  lead  to  the  discovery  that  really  there  is  persona¬ 
tion? — That  is  often  so. 

506.  The  original  child  has  died  and  another  child 
of  the  same  name  comes  in? — Yes. 

507.  Sir  Henry  Pobinson :  In  Ireland  when  a  child 
dies  is  it  often  the  custom,  as  in  Scotland,  to  christen 
the  next  child  by  the  same  name? — No.  In  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where  1  come  from,  we  always  continue  the 
name  in  the  family,  but  4  or  5  years  may  elapse. 

508.  Have  you  any  preference,  if  there  is  any  dis¬ 
crepancy,  for  one  instead  of  the  other  as  the  most 
reliable  Census? — No.  Some  of  the  officers  prefer  the 
1841  Census.  I  have  gone  into  the  1841  and  1851 
Census  records,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  prefer  one  to 
the  other.  I  have  compared  them,  and  approximately 
they  are  not  very  different. 

509.  If  you  find  discrepancy  you  get  corroborative 
evidence,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

510.  What  other  evidence  do  you  take  into  account? 

The  names  might  be  in  prayer  books  or  family 

Bibles  or  on  mugs  presented  to  a  child  with  the 
date  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  born,  and  the  name 
on  it.  We  have  had  all  sorts  of  evidence. 

511.  Do  you  often  find  that  entries  in  a  Bible 
have  been  tampered  with? — In  one  case  the  old  lady 
produced  her  name  in  the  Bible  right  enough,  but 
it  was  only  printed  30  years  before. 

512.  There  are  sometimes  attempts  to  alter  the 
figures? — Yes,  they  have  done  that. 
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513.  In  tlie  last  resort  I  suppose  you  would  use 
family  tradition  and  evidence  of  neighbours  ? — Most 
decidedly.  If  we  think  the  person  is  really  of  the  age 
we  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  see  that  he  gets  the 
pension. 

514.  Do  you  consider  their  appearance? — Yes;  we 
report  to  the  Board  and  tell  them  whether  we  think 
the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  pensioner,  and  that 
although  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  that  he 
or  she  is  of  the  age  we  consider  he  or  she  is. 

515.  You  use  every  possible  means? — Yes.  If  we 
think  a  person  as  entitled  to  a  pension  we  use  every¬ 
thing  in  our  power  to  see  that  he  or  she  gets  the 
pension. 

516.  When  you  find  that  a  pensioner  has  been 
getting  a  larger  pension  than  he  is  entitled  to  you 
raise  a  question? — We  do. 

517.  Do  you  often  apply  to  get  a  repayment  by  the 
pensioner  of  what  he  has  improperly  got? — I  remember 
that  the  Board  applied  in  a  great  many  cases  in 
Ireland,  but  I  do  not  think  my  countrymen  gave  up 
much  money. 

518.  Are  you  more  successful  in  extracting  it  in 
England? — Well,  possibly  John  Bull  has  returned  more 
money  than  we  have  in  Ireland.  I  am  sure  he  has 
if  he  haB  returned  any  money  at  all.  Indeed,  in  Ire¬ 
land  a  lot  of  them  have  no  money  to  return. 

519.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Where  a  person  owes 
money  to  the  Crown,  pension  may  be  withheld? — Yes. 
We  always  see  if  they  get  a  pension  later  on  that  they 
pay  what  is  due  before  they  draw  any  money. 

520.  Sir  Henry  Robinson:  It  would  only  be  in  cases 
of  fraud  that  you  would  attempt  to  get  the  money 
back? — Yes,  where  the  Board  are  not  satisfied. 

521.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Rules  are  specially  laid 
down  by  the  Treasury  with  regard  to  that? — Yes;  for 
instance,  where  a  woman  has  produoed  her  cousin’s 
birth  certificate  as  her  own  birth  certificate,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  as  we  have  had  in  Ireland. 

522.  Chairman:  The  number  of  cases  is  few? — Very 
few  now,  but  there  were  many  in  1909  and  1910. 

523.  Mr.  Macplierson:  Other  evidence  you  would 
use  would  be  the  age  given  at  marriage? — Yes.  We 
take  into  account  the  custom  in  the  part  of  the 
country.  Take  Kerry,  where  I  was,  fifty  years  ago,  the 
girls  there  married  at  14  or  15.  At  first  we  were 
inclined  to  take  it  where  a  woman  was  married  50 
years  ago  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  pension,  but  we 
found  that  that  was  not  so.  One  or  two  honest  and 
honourable  pensioners  told  us  the  circumstances  of  a 
whole  lot  of  families  in  the  district. 

524.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Do  you  ever  look  at  the 
statements  of  the  Industrial  Insurance  policies  on  tho 
question  of  age?— Yes,  but  we  do  not  accept  those 
as  final.  After  all,  people  are  but  human  and  try  to 
make  the  best  case  they  can  to  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  They  often  say  that  they  are  younger  than 
they  are. 

525.  Do  you  find  a  number  of  cases  where  according 
to  the  policy  the  applicant  is  60,  and  according  to  the. 
statement  to  you  he  is  70? — Yes. 

526.  Do  you  pursue  enquiries  when  you  find  that?-- 
Yes;  we  get'  all  the  evidence  we  possibly  can.  We  look 
at  insurance  policies  as  not  first  class  evidence  of  age 
of  any  sort.  We  would  take  a  certificate  of  birth, 
marria'ge  or  baptism  long  before  an  insurance  policy 
would  be  taken. 

5:27.  When  an  applicant  comes  and  his  age  is  osten¬ 
sibly  past  70  do  you  enquire  whether  contributions 
have  ceased  under  the  National  Insurance  Act? — No, 
I  do  not  know  that  we  do.  In  what  respect  do  you 
mean  ? 

528.  The  employer  has  to  contribute  until  the  person 
reaches  70? — Yes.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  person 
is  not  employed  at  all  when  he  applies  for  a  pension. 
Where  a  person  is  employed  we  make  all  the  enquiries 
we  can. 

529.  You  put  it  as  high  a;s  nine  out  of  ten?— Yes. 
Previous  to  the  war,  of  course,  the  position  was 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  The  applicant  states 
that  he  or  she  has  been  employed  by  certain  people. 
We  send  to  those  people,  and  they  state  the  nature  of 
the  employment'  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  applicant, 
so  that  we  can  get  at  the  applicant’s  means. 


530.  If  a'  person  is  employed,  do  you  ever  enquire 
as  to  whether  contributions  are  still  being  paid  for 
National  Insurance?  If  contributions  are  being  paid 
then  presumably  the  person  is  under  the  age  oi  70, 
because  contributions  cease  at  70.— Yes. 

531.  Do  you  ever  direct  your  attention  to  that 
point? — No,  we  have  not  done  so. 

532.  Is  it  not  rather  worth  while? — Perhaps  it  is. 

1  never  thought  of  that  point.  Some  of  the  officers 
may  do  so,  but  the  point  has  not  struck  me  at  all. 

533.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Where  you  have  evidence 
that  a  person  is  70,  that  sort  of  thing  is  quite 
unnecessary  ? — Exactly. 

534.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  On  page  2  of  your  state¬ 

ment,  you  give  us  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
enquiries  you  make  as  to  means.  Do  you  find  in 
general  that  the  full  facts  as  to  means  are  disclosed 
to  you  ?— No.  The  claimants  for  pensions  are  after  all 
human,  they  are  out  to  get  the  pension,  and  if  they 
think  that  by  disclosing  certain  means  they  .will  be 
disqualified,  they  will  not  disclose  the  means,  and  you 
have  to  go  about  it  in  every  imaginable  way  to  get 
at  the  means  of  the  applicant.  For  instance,  I  my¬ 
self  asked  a  man  “  Have  you  any  money  at  the  Bank  ?” 
“  No  ”  he  said.  “  Have  you  got  any  money  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank?  ”  “  No.”  “  Have  you 

got  any  money  invested  in  shares?  ”  “  No.”  “  How 

much  money  have  you  got  invested  in  War  Loan.’’ 

‘  ’  £400.”  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  always  come 
up  against. 

535.  That  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  to  you? — 
Yes,  every  day. 

536.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  your  investiga¬ 
tions  are  successful  in  getting  at  the  truth  of  the 
matter? — Yes,  I  believe  they  are.  Twice  a  year  the 
officers  have  to  visit  the  pensioners,  and  they  re¬ 
investigate  as  nearly  as  possible  all  the  cases.  Take 
farming  cases.  If  they  find  that  the  conditions  are 
different,  they  re-investigate,  and  questions  are  raised 
in  each  case. 

537.  I  was  wondering  how  far  you  find  difficulty  in 
conducting  that  particular  half-yearly  review  because 
you  have  to  deal  with  all  your  pensioners  at  the  same 
time?— Each  station  is  divided  into  four  areas.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  you  have  600  pensioners.  It  is  divided 
geographically  into  two  parts,  and  each  part  is  divided 
into  two  other  parts.  There  are  four  quarterly 
deliveries. 

53S.  How  many  cases  would  an  officer  have  to 
review  on  the  average  at  one  time? — It  depends.  A 
great  many  do  not  require  much  reviewing.  An 
officer  goes  round  and  has  a  lot  of  farming  cases.  Four 
farming  cases  may  take  him  a  whole  day  if  he  goes 
into  the  matter  thorough^;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  deliver  15  or  20  books  a  day  in  a  town. 

539.  A  large  number  of  those  books  would  be 
delivered,  I  suppose,  to  people  in  whose  cases  there  is 
no  possible  doubt? — That  is  so.  The  pensioner  may 
be  bedridden  or  incapacitated,  or  partly  incapaci¬ 
tated,  and  hardly  ever  out  of  the  house.  Many  of 
them  are  getting  on  for  80  years  of  age. 

540.  May  we  take  it  that  on  the  whole  you  find 
that  you  have  sufficient  liberty  to  make  as  full 
enquiries  as  you  think  the  cases  require? — Yes;  the 
officer  has  a  very  free  hand  to  make  any  enquiries  he 
likes.  All  I  say  is  that  farming  cases  present  the 
greatest  difficulty,  because  farmers  never  keep  any 
accounts.  They  always  grumble,  but  they  never  pro¬ 
duce  any  accounts.  They  always  say  that  they  have 
no  income  whatever. 

541.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw:  Some  of  them? — Yes, 
some  of  them.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  they  all  do, 
but  nearly  all  those  who  make  applications  for  pen¬ 
sions  do — a  big  percentage  of  them. 

542.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Do  you  find  farming  cases 
in  England  where  a  man  alleges  that  his  income  is 
within  the  limits? — Yes,  a  great  many  cases.  They 
produce  no  accounts  to  the  officers  when  the  officers  go 
there.  Very  often  the  officer  may  be  a  town-bred  man 
who  knows  nothing  at  all  about  agricultural  pursuits 
and  cattle  and  pigs  and  so  on,  and  he  must  take  the 
farmer’s  word  more  or  less.  You  find  farmers  with 
50  acres  of  land  paying  £80  a  year  rent  getting  the 
pension.  We  do  not  find  many  such  cases,  but  we  do 
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find  some,  and  when  we  do  we  bring  them  before  the 
Committee  for  disqualification. 

543.  When  you  send  a  case  up  to  a  Committee  do 
you  find  as  a  general  rule  that  the  Committee  agree 
with  you? — They  always  agree  with  you  if  you  grant 
the  applicant  a  pension,  and  they  generally  disagree 
with  you  if  you  do  not.  I  am  not  applying  it  to  all 
Committees,  but  in  country  parts  of  Ireland  and 
England  the  Committee  will  agree  with  you  if  you 
grant  the  pension  and  do  not  enquire  much  into  it. 
In  the  towns  you  find  a  good  class  of  business  man 
who  does  his  work  well,  but  in  country  parts  everybody 
knows  everybody  else  and  everybody  is  out  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  needy  neighbour. 

544.  That  is  very  interesting.  You  tell  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  in  your  opinion  a  certain  applicant  is  not 
entitled  to  a  pension  or  is  only  entitled  to  a  reduced 
pension  ? — Yes,  and  then  the  trouble  commences. 

545.  What  happens  then?— We  say  that  we  have 
made  careful  enquiries  into  the  matter  and  stick  to 
our  report  as  correct. 

546.  In  such  cases  are  you  invariably  invited  to 
attend  the  Committee? — The  officer  receives  notifica¬ 
tion  three  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 
that  a  meeting  will  beheld,  and  he  can  attend  or  not, 
as  he  pleases. 

547.  If  he  knows  that  a  case  of  that  kind  is  coming 
along  does  he  think  it  his  business  as  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  attend? — Well,  speaking  from  my  Irish  experi¬ 
ence,  it  would  be  judicious  for  him  to  remain  at  home. 
I  have  seen  officers  attending  in  Ireland  at  Committees 
which  have  been  playing  to  the  gallery,  and  using  the 
officers  as  a  butt,  and  if  the  officer  turns  round  to 
defend  himself  he  is  held  to  be  impertinent  and  is 
likely  to  get  into  trouble  with  his  own  Board. 

548.  Take  the  somewhat  less  picturesque  way  of 
doing  business,  perhaps,  that  prevails  in  England? 
— Many  officers  know  the  Committees,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittees  are  really  excellent,  and  they  go  there  and 
discuss  the  matter  quietly  with  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  a  businesslike  manner.  But  where  the 
Committees  are  not  like  that  the  officer  stops  away 
unless  specially  asked  to  attend. 

549.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  :  As  a  matter  of  fact  officers 
cannot  attend  all  the  Committees?— It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  do  so. 

550.  S-ome  Committees  have  rather  a  grievance 
because  the  officer  does  not  attend.  It  is  utterly  im¬ 
possible  for  all  to  attend  as  they  have  Customs  and 
Excise  work  to  do? — I  have  known  Committees  to  ask 
officers  to  attend  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  appeal.  Of  course,  that  cannot 
be  allowed. 

551.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  What  is  the  material 
before  the  Committee  which  has  to  come  to  a 
very  important  decision  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
applicant  for  a  pension?  Apparently,  either  as  a 
matter  of  policy  or  because  of  the  physical  difficulty 
of  being  in  more  than  one  place  at  once,  the  officer 
is  not  present  at  every  Committee  meeting? — No. 

552.  And  the  Committee  has  to  decide  the  case  upon 
documents? — Yes. 

553.  Now  the  Committee  has  before  it,  I  suppose, 
the  claim  to  a  pension? — Yes. 

554.  What  else  has  the  Committee  before  it,  follow¬ 
ing  the  result  of  the  investigation? — The  evidence  of 
age,  summary  of  evidence  as  to  means,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  nationality  and  residence ;  in  fact 
all  the  documents  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

555.  Those  are  documents  collected  by  the  officer? — 
Yes. 

556.  And  to  some  extent  prepared  by  him? — No. 
The  Census  Paper  is  sent  to  the  Census  Record  people 
and  returned  with  the  necessary  particulars  on  it. 
‘'he  officer  sends  out  a  form  to  the  references  given 
by  the  applicant.  That  relates  to  wages,  employment 
and  nationalitv  and  these  two  persons  referred  to 
give  the  necessary  replies  on  the  form,  and  that  form 
is  annexed  to  the  claim. 

557.  The  most  important  question,  after  all,  is  the 
question  of  means? — Yes,  one  of  the  most  important. 

558.  The  applicant  has  to  make  certain  statements 
in  answer  to  questions.  Suppose  he  says  that  he  has 
nothing  coming  in  a  week  in  money,  and  says  he  has 
no  other  means  of  subsistence.  If,  as  the  result  of 
enquiries  by  the  officer,  the  officer  comes  to  a  very 


different  opinion,  what  does  he  put  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee? — On  the  back  of  the  report  form  he  gives  a 
.summary  of  his  investigations  with  regard  to  means. 

559.  He  sends  a  Report  to  the  Committee  and 
attends  or  does  not  attend,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Suppose  he  does  not  attend;  the  Committee  goes  into 
the  case  on  the  papers,  and  has  nothing  but  the 
papers  on  which  to  decide  the  case? — The  claimant  is 
usually  present  if  the  officer  has  reported  against  the 
claim,  or  there  is  a  question  of  a  reduced  pension,  for 
the  Committee  to  ask  questions. 

560.  But  not  the  officer? — Not  necessarily. 

561.  Is  not  that  a  great  weakness  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  the  Committee  are  not 
satisfied  they  can  adjourn  the  meeting  and  refer  it 
again  to  the  officer. 

562.  But  the  officer  by  means  of  more  or  less  close 
questions  gets  at  what  he  thinks  are  certain  fact's  and 
he  reports  them  to  the  Committee,  and  the  claimant 
whose  interest  it  is  to  get  the  pension  goes  before  the 
Committee  and  is  interrogated,  and  may  be  in  a 
position  to  put  an  entirely  different  story  of  the 
case? — If  the  Committee  are  not  satisfied  they  a'sk 
specially  for  the  officer  to  be  present,  and  possibly  the 
officer  goes  and  attends  the  Committee  meeting. 

563.  'Suppose  the  Committee  is  satisfied  and  more  or 
less  decides  against  the  officer’s  report,  ha's  the  officer 
any  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  material  on  which 
the  Committee  arrived  at  its  decision? — The  Commit¬ 
tee  may  state  the  reason  on  the  form  on  which  they 
notify  the  officer,  and  the  officer  invariably  appeals 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  such  cases,  because 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  Committee,  he  having 
gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter  before. 

564.  If  the  Committee  disagree  with  the  officer,  the 
officer  is  then  notified  of  the  disagreement? — Yes. 
The  Committee  may  say  that  they  consider  the  party 
is  entitled  to  5s.,  although  the  officer  has  recommended 
2s.  pension. 

565.  Does  he  then  invariably  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Decidedly,  because  he  does  not 
consider  the  decision  correct. 

566.  Has  he  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
Committee  had  before  them  evidence  additional  to  that 
which  he  obtained,  which  would  have  influenced  him 
if  he  had  had  it.  ? — The  Committee  may  state  in  the 
form  notifying  him  that  the  person  appeared  before 
them  and  satisfied  them  to  such  and  such  an  effect. 

567.  Does  he  then  in  such  a  case  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  as  final? — No. 

568.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Surely  he  does  sometimes? 
Yes,  he  does  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  mile.  Country 
Committees  as  a  rule  (I  am  not  now*  referring  to  good 
Committees,  or  Committees  in  large  towns)  are  out 
to  see  that  all  applicants  get  a  pension.  I  have  seen 
that  so  often. 

569.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  You  put  it  as  high  as  that? 
— Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent  I  have  found  it'  in 
Ireland,  Wales,  a'nd  in  England. 

570.  The  statement  on  the  back  of  the  form  shows 
the  officer  why  their  decision  has  been  arrived  at,  more 
or  less  lucidly  stated  I  suppose,  but  the  officer  is  not 
there  to  cross-examine  the  applicant  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee? — The  officer  makes  a  fresh  enquiry,  and  if  he 
is  satisfied  he  agrees  with  the  Committee. 

571.  He  is  entitled  to  make  a  fresh  enquiry? — Yes. 

572.  At  any  rate  if  he  is  a  judicious  man,  he 
manages  to  make  fresh  enquiries? — Naturally,  if  ne 
thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  or  thought  there  w*as 
something  in  the  Committee’s  remarks  in  the  evidence 
given,  he  would,  as  a  sensible  man,  make  fresh  en¬ 
quiries,  and  if  he  had  made  a  mistake  he  would  tell 
the  Committee,  and  the  claimant  would  get'  a  pension. 

573.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  He  has  seven  days? — Yes, 
and  in  some  cases  14. 

574.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  He  invariably  appeals  if  he 
thinks  the  Committee  wrong? — Yes.  The  officer  's 
very  seldom  wrong,  and  very  seldom  can  any  fresh 
item  of  information  come  out  before  the  Committee 
that'  he  is  not  awiare  of.  He  has  made  a  close  study. 

575.  The  Act  that  says  he  has  the  right  of  appeal?  — 
Yes. 

576.  The  Act  says  that  he  is  a  Treasurv  officer?  - 
Yes. 
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577 .  And  does  he,  as  a  Treasury  officer,  exercise  his 
right'  of  appeal? — Yes,  where  he  considers  it  his  duty 
to  do  so. 

578.  Mr.  G.  11.  Thorne :  The  real  object  is  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  actual  practice  under  existing  conditions ?- 
Yes. 

579.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  justified  in  making 
any  suggestions  as  to  what  alterations  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  interest  of  pensioners,  and  do  you  desire 
to  make  any?— No.  I  do  not  mind  expressing  my 
opinion.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  worth  very  much. 

580.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  deduc¬ 
tions  that  are  made  from  pensions  on  the  ground 
of  voluntary  assistance  that  a  pensioner  receives,  as 
to  whether  they  are  fair  or  unfair? — I  think  that, 
the  Act  stating  that  income  must  not  exceed  a  certain 
amount,  we  must  take  charitable  contributions  and 
weigh  them  up  and  consider  them  as  means.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  do  otherwise. 

581.  And  that  is  regularly  done? — Yes. 

582.  Take  an  old  lady  of  72  or  73  with  sons  in  good 
circumstances.  They  have  started  poor  in  life  and 
they  have  done  well.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  say 
“  Come  and  live  with  us,”  and  she  does,  and  you  assess 
what  she  is  in  receipt  of,  and  you  cannot  put  it  down 
at  less  than  £100  a  year.  The  old  lady  is  not  poor. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  taxpayer  and  to  the  State  to 
consider  that? — I  was  talking  to  a  man  yesterday  who 
started  work  at  nine  years  of  age.  He  was  then  63. 
He  had  worked  for  54  years.  The  old  lady  getting 
£100  a  year  from  her  rich  sons  ds  not  entitled  to  a 
pension,  but  the  man  who  started  work  at  nine  years 
of  age  and  worked  till  he  was  63  is  entitled,  I  think, 
to  the  pension  to-day.  That  is  my  own  personal 
opinion. 

583.  From  your  experience  of  the  actual  working 
of  the  present  system,  does  the  deduction  from  the 
pension  which  is  made  in  respect  of  voluntary  assis¬ 
tance,  work  unfairly  to  the  applicants? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

584.  I  have  not  been  on  a  Pensions  Committee,  and 
I  do  not  know  at  first  hand  about  these  matters. 
Supposing  that  a  person  is  allowed  to  go  periodically 
to  a  friend’s  house  for  meals,  is  that  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration?  That  is  an  extreme  case.- — If  we  find  that 
a  person  is  getting  7  dinners  a  week  from  one  son. 
7  teas  from  another,  and  7  breakfasts  from  another 
we  take  it  that  she  is  being  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  her  family.  One  dinner  or  one 
tea  or  one  supper  we  do  not  trouble  about. 

585.  It  is  only  if  it  is  systematic? — Yes. 

586.  I  have  had  cases  put  to  me,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  the  facts  are,  you  see? — Quite  so.  We  do  not 
go  into  those  small  matters.  There  are  many  little 
things  like  that  that  you  walk  about  and  do  not  see. 

587.  From  your  experience  the  reduction  on  account 
of  receiving  voluntary  assistance  does  not  work  harshly 
on  applicants? — No.  I  will  give  the  case  of  a  big- 
dairy  farm  in  South  Wales  with  40  milk  cattle.  Tin1 
old  lady  had  assigned  the  whole  of  her  property  to  her 
son.  When  I  enquired  into  the  case  the  old  lady 
came  down  in  rustling  silks  and  met  me  in  the 
drawing  room  with  the  pension  book.  There  was  a 
good  piano,  a  good  Brussels  carpet,  a  wide  staircase, 
and  a  fine  old  oak  sideboard  in  the  dining-room. 
She  was  getting  a  5s.  pension.  I  considered  it  would 
not  be  unfair  to  that  old  lady  to  let  her  do  without 
a  pension  altogether.  The  question  wais  raised,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  she  was  disqualified  on  the  ground 
of  the  means  that  she  was  getting  from  her  son. 

588.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can,  do  we  not,  to  foster 
thrift?— Yes. 

589.  Take  the  people  ivho  come  before  you.  One 
man  is  utterly  careless  and  wasteful,  and  another  one 
very  careful  and  thrifty.  The  thrifty  one  has  a 
certain  income,  the  result  of  thrift,  and  the  other, 
throned!  his  failure  to  be  thrifty,  has  no  income  at  all  ? 

-les.  I  will  give  one  instance,  the  only  one  I  have 
had  really  under  the  heading  of  failure  to  work.  It 
was  in  Ireland.  There  was  a  hale,  heartv,  strong  man 
'0  years  of  age,  who  had  never  done  a  day’s  work  in 
the  v hole  course  of  his  life.  When  be  was  22  his 
father  died.  The  father  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  son  was  not  a  man  to  trust  with  much  money, 
60  he  tied  up  a  certain  sum  that  brought  in  7s.  6d. 
a  week,  and  the  son  lived  on  it  from  22  until  he 


claimed  a  pension.  He  never  did  a  day’s  work, 
never  married,  never  brought  up  a  family,  and  never 
did  anything  except  drink  Guinness’s  porter.  He 
was  entitled  to  a  pension  on  the  ground  of  age,  but 
we  went  against  it,  and  the  Committee  also  went 
against  it,  but  he  had  studied  the  Acts.  He  appealed 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  he  got  the  5s. 
pension,  and  as  far  as  1  know,  he  is  drawing  it  to-day. 

590.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  Was  that  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Board? — That  was  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Board.  They  are  a  very  good  Board. 

591.  I  only  wanted  to  know  the  fact. — They  could 
not  help  themselves,  and  the  English  Board  could  not 
have  helped  themselves.  No  Local  Government  Board 
could  help  giving  any  such  man  a  pension  because  he 
is  required  to  work  according  to  his  opportunity  and 
need.  His  opportunity  was  to  stand  at  public  houses 
and  get  Guinness’s  porter,  and  he  needed  it. 

592.  Mr.  Dunford :  What  evidence  have  you  that 

he  needed  it? — Well - - 

593.  Mr.  G.  It.  Thorne  :  In  view  of  your  experience 
in  this  respect,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make? — 
No.  There  are  very  few  of  such  cases,  arid  it  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  indeed  to  discriminate  between 
them  and  the  case  of  the  deserving  industrious  man 
who  is  poor  and  requires  a  pension  to  enable  him  to 
live. 

594.  It  works  very  hardly  in  certain  cases?— Yes. 
I  have  seen  cases  in  North  Wales  where  people  have 
worked  hard  and  amassed  a  little  money,  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  keep  them  out  of  the  pension,  and  another 
man  who  has  not,  is  drawing  a  pension. 

595.  70  is  the  limit  of  age  now.  Do  you  think  that 
the  right  age? — Personally,  expressing  merely  my  own 
opinion,  I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  if  the  working 
classes  start  working  at  an  early  age,  65  should  be  the 
limit.  Where  I  am  stopping,  outside  Ipswich,  I  can 
see  boys  10  years  of  age  working  both  before  and  after 
school.  I  think  when  a  man  gets  to  65  he  might  be 
allowed  to  have  a  little  bit  of  a  rest  if  he  starts  work 
very  early  in  life. 

596.  Mr.  Jameson:  Just  to  supplement  Sir  Alfred 
Watson’s  questions,  how  do  you  generally  proceed  in 
investigating  the  circumstances  of  an  applicant?  Do 
you  proceed  both  by  cross-examination  and  by  inde¬ 
pendent  investigation,  or  do  you  trust  entirely  to 
cross-examination,  so  to  speak? — No.  That  would 
never  do.  You  would  not  get  at  the  truth  in  that 
way. 

597.  You  do  both? — We  do  both.  Take  a  farming 
case,  for  instance.  I  am  never  satisfied  until  I  go 
all  over  the  farm.  You  get  the  applicant  to  state 
how  many  cows  he  has.  and  you  find  two  or  three 
extra  perhaps. 

598.  When  you  have  exhausted  the  subject  and 
your  report  goes  in  to  the  Committee,  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  heard  orally  before  the  Committee,  if  he 
wants  to  be,  is  he  allowed  to  bring  any  other  evidence 
before  the  Committee?  T  ought  to  get  this  from  the 
Statute,  but  I  have  not  got  it  before  me.  Can  he 
bring  a  friend  who  knows  his  means?— Yes.  The 
Committee  would  not  raise  objection  to  that  at  all. 

599.  Does  he  usually  do  it? — No,  he  does  not  usually 
do  it,  but- nothing  is  nut  in  the  way  of  an  applicant 
proving  his  case  at  all.  Every  opportunity  is  given 
to  him  to  prove  it  if  he  can.  Take  small  shop¬ 
keepers  or  farmers.  They  never  produce  accounts. 
Thev  do  not  keep  them  and  are  not  used  to  them. 

600.  Following  what  has  been  put  to  you,  have  the 
Committee  any  further  facts  for  their  decision  than 
the  Pension  Officer  has  for  his  decision? — In  the 
country  parts  each  Committee  member  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  certain  district,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to 
enquire  in  his  own  locality  and  report  to  his  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  is  generally  done. 

601.  He  goes  into  it  as  if  he  were  a  pension  officer, 
by  first-hand  enquiries? — Quite  so.  In  Ireland  each 
Committeeman  would  refer  to  his  constituents. 

602.  He  takes  up  the  job  of  a  pension  officer  and 
goes  round  and  makes  enquiries  first-hand? — Yes.  and 
if  he  does  not  go  round  the  pensioner  goes  to  him. 

603.  Is  that  practice  followed  in  England  too.  in 
country  districts? — Not  to  the  same  extent.  The 
pensioner  makes  known  what  he  wants  and  his  con¬ 
dition,  and  if  the  Committeeman  is  a  good  business 
man  he  will  go  and  find  out  exactly  how  the  pensioner 
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stands  and  what  his  means  are  and  report  according 
to  what  he  thinks  right. 

604.  When  the  case  comes  up  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  do  these  members  of  the  Committee  put 
in  any  sort  of  competing  report  giving  details? — 
They  often  make  a  whole  lot  of  vague  assertions.  They 
may  say  that  the  applicant  cannot  possibly  make  more 
than  £15  a  year  out  of  a  little  holding  and  that  sort 
of  thing.  That  is  about  all  you  get  from  some  Com¬ 
mittees.  The  officer  makes  out  a  detailed  statement 
as  to  how  he  arrives  at  the  means  for  his  own  official 
reasons,  but  the  Committee  never  attempt  to  do  it 
although  they  may  be  composed  of  farmers  and  men 
who  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

605.  As  a  rule,  do  you  find  the  Local  Government 
Board  act  on  the  report  of  the  Pensions  Officer  and 
not  on  that  of  the  Committee? — No.  Take  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board  for  instance.  During 
5  years’  experience  I*  found  it  most  careful  to  dis¬ 
criminate.  They  took  evidence  from  both  applicant 
and  officer  and  discriminate  very  fairly  between 
the  two.  They  did  not  take  the  officer’s  report  nor 
the  report  from  the  applicant,  but  used  their  own 
position  as  a  judicial  authority  to  get  the  best 
evidence  from  the  two. 

606.  Do  you  think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
getting  at  the  real  truth  of  the  case  the  Committee’s 
action  and  the  Committee’s  report  really  add  any¬ 
thing  or  are  they  hindrances  and  drags? — Well,  they 
are  hindrances,  to  speak  candidly.  In  a  great  many 
cases  that  has  been  my  experience.  You  cannot  get 
them  to  come  down  to  anything  definite.  They  will 
not  make  out  a  proper  balance  sheet  of  receipts  and 
outgoings  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

607.  In  the  rural  districts,  do  you  think  that  the 
Committees  are  generally  a  drag  ou  the  working  of 
the  Act? — They  are.  That  is  my  firm  impression 
and  has  been  so  for  years. 

608.  You  think  that  you  would  really  get  at  the 
truth  and  know  better  if  the  Committees  were 
abolished? — If  they  were  not  in  existence  at  all  and 
it  were  left  to  the  Pension  Officers  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  it  would  be  quite  as  efficiently 
done,  and  more  so  in  fact. 

609.  What,  generally  speaking,  is  the  sort  of 
personnel  of  these  Committees?  What  I  want  to  know 
is  are  they  responsible  sort  of  persons,  qualified  to 
assist  the  Pensions  Officer  in  the  administration  ? — 
It  depends  on  what  part  of  the  country  you  refer  to. 
In  Ireland  the  man  is  out  for  a  political  career 
if  he  goes  on  the  Committee.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
the  political  career.  In  England  it  is  usually  a  vety 
sensible  man,  and  shopkeepers  take  an  interest  in  it 
too,  because  each  5s.  a  week  in  the  locality  goes  to 
their  shops. 

610.  They  also  have  an  interest  in  doing  their 
friends  a  good  turn,  and  getting  money  into  the 
country  side? — Yes. 

611.  You  do  not  think  the  local  committee  a  good 
influence  in  the  working? — I  do  not  at  all.  The 
unimaginative  officer  is  paid  for  doing  a  certain  job 
and  is  going  to  do  it,  and  is  not  influenced  by  one 
side  or  the  other. 

612.  You  have  been  a  Pension  Officer  in  Ireland? 
- — Yes,  for  five  years  I  was  there. 

613.  And  for  several  years  in  England? — Yes. 

614.  This  is  perhaps  not  a  very  relevant  question 
so  I  will  not  pursue  it.  I  see  in  the  evidence  of  the 
previous  witness  that  there  is  an  extraordinarily 
large,  what  is  called  patriarchal  population  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  that  there  are  almost  twice  as  many 
patriarchs  as  in  Scotland? — Yes. 

615.  What  is  that  due  to,  do  you  think?  The  per¬ 
centage  drawing  pensions  is  about  the  same,  but  there 
are  90,500  old  age  pensioners  in  Scotland,  and 
180,868  in  Ireland.  Is  the  longevity  in  Ireland  due 
to  the  Pensions  Committees  do  you  think? — Yes,  to 
some  extent. 

616.  You  think  that  the  enormous  amount  of  old 
age  pensioners  in  comparison  with  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  in  Ireland,  is  largely  due  to  a  bad  working  of 
the  Act  owing  to  the  Pensions  Committees?  At  the 
present  time  the  Act  is  fairly  well  worked.  In 
1909  it  was  left  to  priest’s  and  parsons  to  certify  the 
age.  They  wanted  to  do  a  good  turn  for  the  poor 


people  and  they  let  in  some  at  65,  60  and  50.  As 
soon  as  we  found  it  out  they  were  disqualified. 

617.  Do  you  think  that  nowadays  that  Ireland  is 
drawing  twice  as  many  old  age  pensions  as  Scotland 
because  there  are  a  great  deal  more  aged  people  in 
Ireland?— Well,  the  Scotsman  is  a  more  industrious 
man,  that  accounts  for  it  too.  You  put  a  Scotsman 
in  a  place  and  if  he  cannot  make  it  pay  no  man  will, 
and  he  is  going  to  provide  for  his  old  age.  Put  an 
Irishman  in  the  same  place  and  he  is  going  to  have 
a  good  time. 

618.  It  is  said  that  59  per  cent,  of  the  patriarchal 
population  of  Scotland  is  drawing  pensions  and  61 
per  cent,  of  the  Irish  population.  The  difference  is 
only  two  per  cent. — Exactly. 

619.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  90,000  odd  old 
age  pensioners  in  Scotland  and  180,000  old  age 
pensioners  in  Ireland,  or  very  nearly  twice  as  many. 
So  the  question  really  depends  on  whether  there  are  a 
great  lot  more  old  men  and  women  in  Ireland  than  in 
Scotland? — I  think  it  is  highly  probable.  The  Scots¬ 
man  works  himself  out  and  the1  Irishman  does  not. 
You  will  find  a  lot  of  very  ancient  people  in  the 
mountains  in  Ireland. 

620.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  In  your  evidence  on  page 
2,  I  see  that  there  is  a  reference  to  two  witnesses  with 
regard  to  character.  There  is  nothing  in  the  form  of 
claim,  as  far  as  I  see,  mentioning  that  two  referees 
have  to  be  applied  to  ? — No,  but  as  a  rule  the  officers 
expect  it  to  be  put  on,  and  if  it  is  not  put  on  he 
enquires. 

621.  To  what  extent  is  their  right  to  enquire  as  to 
character? — A  party,  for  instance,  may  have  been 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offence. 

622.  But  is  there  any  right  to  enquire  generally 
as  to  character? — It  is  required  under  the  regulations. 

623.  It  is  not  on  the  form? — It  may  not  be,  but 
under  statutory  regulations  we  are  obliged  to  make 
those  enquiries. 

624.  Except  in  regard  to  criminal  offences,  have  you 
any  right  to  enquire  as  to  character?  Are  they  barred 
by  bad  character? — Suppose  they  have  been  convicted 
under  the  Inebriates  Act,  for  instance. 

625.  But  apart  from  conviction,  which  is  a  legal 
matter,  is  there  any  right?— Suppose  they  have  not 
worked  for  their  living,  for  instance. 

626.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh  :  I  would  like  just  to  take 
a  ooncrete  case.  Supposing  that  you  have  a  case  of 
a  woman  who,  along  with  her  husband,  has  brought 
up  a  big  family,  working,  say,  in  the  mines  if  you 
like? — Quite  so. 

627.  Both  of  them  have  done  their  best,  but  have 
saved  nothing,  and  the  husband  dies  before  he  reaches 
70  and  the  old  lady  reaches  70  years  of  age.  She  has 
nothing  coming  in  and  is  compelled  therefore  to  leave 
the  home  and  go  to  live  with  one  of  the  sons? — Yes. 

628.  Is  that  quite  a  common  case  in  your  ex¬ 
perience? — It  is.  We  would  not  assess  her  means 
above  8s.  a  week,  and  she  would  get  5s.  pension.  Of 
course  it  depends  on  the  standard  of  living. 

629.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  come  with  me  on 
these  lines.  The  old  lady  applies  for  a  pension,  and 
it  is  granted  by  the  Committee.  The  pension  officer 
takes  into  consideration  certain  facts,  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  increased  cost  of  living,  the  value  of  fuel 
and  of  lighting,  and  although  there  is  not  a  single 
additional  penny  coming  into  the  home  from  the  time 
the  old  lady  has  entered  her  son’s  home  the  pension 
officer  assessed  her  at  such  a  point  as  either  debars 
her  from  pension  altogether  or  lessens  .the  amount 
that  the  Committee  has  granted.  Ilave  you  any 
knowledge  of  a  case  like  that? — No,  I  have  not,  but 
I  take  it  that  that  would  be  one  of  the  cases  you  would 
have  to  give  consideration  to.  Take  8s.  a  week  in 
pre-war  time;  to-day  you  might  assess  it  at  16s. 

630.  That  would  cut  her  out  altogether? — Yes. 

631.  If  the  old  lady  was  living  entirely  by  herself 
and  having  to  pay  rent  and  to  provide  coal  and 
lighting,  at  the  very  increased  prices  of  to-day,  she 
could  not  do  it  under  quite  a  big  figure? — She  could 
not.  When  she  lives  with  her  son  the  rent  of  the 
house  is  not  increased? — No. 

632.  But  she  is  debited  with  a  portion  of  that  rent 
in  the  Pension  Officer’s  calculation. — No.  We  treat 
it  simply  as  a  question  of  lodging.  She  would  be 
living  with  her  son,  and  we  put  down  the  value  of 
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the  lodging,  she  being  one  of  a  family  of  five  or  six 
or  10  or  whatever  it  might  be.  She  has  one  bedroom 
to  herself  and  lives  with  the  family. 

Odd.  Take  a  miner’s  house  at  6s.  a  week.  Does  the 
officer  assess  the  accommodation  on  the  basis  of  what 
a  lodging  could  be  obtained  for  in  the  vicinity? — No, 
on  the  rent  paid  for  the  house.  He  would  probably 
put  down  9d.  or  Is.  a  week  for  lodgings. 

634.  The  family  being  five  before  she  came  there, 
she  making  a  sixth,  he  would  assess  it  at  about  Is.  a 
week? — Yes,  and  say  5s.  for  food. 

035.  Then  there  is  the  heating? — Yes. 

OdO.  He  need  not  be  at  all  an  unfair  officer.  He 
would  consider  himself  entitled  to  take  into  account 
the  value  of  the  heating  that  the  old  lady  enjoyed  ? — 
Yes. 

637.  He  would  possibly  put  it  down  at  what?  Sup¬ 
pose  that  coal  cost  for  the  six  5s.  a  week  ? — We  lump 
it  all  together,  the  food,  living  with  the  family,  heat¬ 
ing,  coal,  washing,  and  everything  else,  and  say  6s., 
and  Is.  for  lodging,  and  she  would  be  entitled  to  a 
5s.  pension.  We  should  not  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  over  such  a  case,  I  assure  you. 

638.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  such  cases  have 
occurred,  and  that  they  are  causing  the  utmost  dis¬ 
satisfaction? — I  can  quite  understand  it.  Of  course, 
since  the  war  the  value  of  money  has  gone  down  so 
that  I  can  quite  understand  there  being  a  great  deal 
of  unpleasantness  now. 

639.  You  will  admit,  I  think  that  the  method  of 
calculation  is  highly  speculative? — In  what  respect? 

6hh  Take  your  mind  now  to  another  Pension  Officer 
assessing  the  value  of  a  lodging  under  the  conditions 

l  put  to  you.  One  officer  puts  the  lodging  at  Is. _ 

Yes. 

,  641-  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  another  pen¬ 
sion  officer  in  a  different  area  arriving  at  quite  a 
different  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the  lodging?— 
No. .  An  officer  is  in  charge  of  a  station.  Seven 
stations  make  a  district,  and  the  surveyor  over  that 
goes  over  the  various  assessments  and  he  keeps  them 
on  the  same  grade  throughout  the  district.  He 
corresponds  perhaps  with  the  surveyor  in  the  next 
district,  but  there  is  nothing  definite  with  regard  to 
that. 

642.  You  mean  that  there  is  an  attempt  at 
uniformity  of  assessment? — Yes,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

643.  Do  you  know  that  as  a  fact  the  assessments 
vary  a  gieat  deal  as  between  one  pension  officer  and 
another? — I  should  say  they  do,  because  each  officer 
would  have  his  own  view  as  to  the  amount  that  should 
be  put  down  for  lodging,  but  I  should  not  think  there 
would  be  so  many  cases  as  to  cause  difficulty. 

644.  There  is  quite  a  large  field  for  the  caprice  of 
individual  judgment?— Yes,  undoubtedly,  and  more 
especially  since  the  price  of  every  commodity  has  gone 
up  so  enormously. 

645.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  long  run  in  the  Broad 
result  of  all  these  enquiries  the  game  is  worth  the 
candle?  In  your  opinion  is  so  much  saved  as  justified 
repeated  enquiries  and  challenges? — Yes.  When  I 
went  to  Killarney  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  the  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  of  1908,  which  had  to  be  brought  in  at  once, 
I  found  a  great  many  of  such  age  and  means  that 
they  had  no  business  in  at  all;  in'fact,  I  disqualified 
about  20  per  cent,  of  them.  Plenty  of  them  got  in  at 
60,  and  so  they  did  in  England,  and  do  to-day.  There 
are  farmers  to-dav  making  £200  a  year  who  get  in 
occasionally,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  do  it.  I 
think  that  is  not  fair.  They  draw  a  pension. 

646.  A  person  who,  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s 
death,  is  not  in  receipt  of  a  penny  in  the  world,  and 
after  ihat  is  not  actually  in  receipt  of  a  single  copper, 
may  be,  according  to  the  pension  officer,  held  to  be  in 
possession  of  means  that  may  disentitle  her  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  altogether,  or  to  a  very  small  pension  indeed. 
Does  not  that  often  happen?— Yes. 

647.  Does  it  not  seem  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  although  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  dogmatise  as  to  what  the  spirit  is? — In  the 
North  of  Ireland,  when  I  was  a  boy,  they  never 
allowed  their  parents  to  enter  the  Union  or  receive 
outdoor  relief.  Every  son  contributed  so  much  to 
the  support  of  his  father  and  mother  and  kept  the  old 
people  well  until  they  had  reached  60,  80  or  TO 
perhaps.  Now  those  contributions  often  amounted 


to  £200  a  year,  and  you  could  hardly  allow  old  people 
to  draw  a  pension  in  such  a  case.  Where  only  a  small 
amount  can  be  contributed  and  the  old  people  have 
nothing  at  all  they  deserve  every  sympathy  and  con¬ 
sideration. 

648.  Certainly.  If  we  were  able  to  submit  to  you 
cases  where  the  pure  vagueness  and  speculative 
character  of  the  pension  officer’s  decision  had 
deprived  the  applicants  sometimes  of  all  pension  and 
had  substantially  lowered  it  in  other  cases,  you  would 
be  inclined  to  agree  they  were  hard  cases  and  at 
variance  with  the  general  spirit  in  which  the 
Act  was  passed  ? — I  should  say  that  the  general  spir  it 
in  which  the  Act  was  passed  was  to  assist  the  poor 
undoubtedly,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  those  cases 
came  before  us  our  Board  would  enquire  into  them 
and  leave  no  stone  unturned  t-o  see  that  persons 
really  entitled  to  the  pension  had  it.  Our  Board  are 
certainly  not  hard  on  pensioners  in  that  way.  Every¬ 
one  entitled  to  a  pension  is  expected  to  get  it,  and 
everyone  not  entitled  to  a  pension  is  expected  to  be 
disqualified . 

649.  Do  you  think  that  unconsciously  you  have 
allowed  a  little  prejudice  which  you  have  against  the 
man  who  sits  on  one  of  these  Committees  in  order 
to  start  on  a  political  career  in  Ireland  to  colour  your 
ideas  of  the  position  in  England?— No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  quite  agree  that  some  amount  of  democratic 
control  is  necessary. 

650.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to?— But  you  must 
raise  the  tone  of  the  people  in  charge  of  Committees. 

651.  If  Parliament  was  induced  to  abolish  the  Local 
Pensions  Committees,  what  form  of  democratic  liaison 
would  you  establish  between  the  applicant  and  the 
pension  officer? — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  at 
all.  I  quite  agree  that  under  the  present  condition 
of  politics  it  is  necessary  to  have  democratic  control 
as  a  buffer  between  the  officer  and  the  pensioner,  but 
you  must  educate  people  up  to  a  higher  standard  of 
publio  feeling  and  public  service. 

652.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  ask  you 
as  to  in  the  event  of  the  Committees  being  abolished, 
what  particular  form  the  intervening  body  would 
take,  but  inasmuch  that  I  do  not  think  myself  that 
there  is  any  likelihood  at  all  of  the  Committees  being 
abolished,  the  question  is  probably  unnecessary? — Yes. 

653.  Has  your  experience  been  over  any  large  indus¬ 
trial  areas? — No.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  had  great 
experience  of  big  industrial  areas,  but  I  know  that 
the  Committees  work  well  in  those  areas,  and  they 
are  businesslike  men. 

654.  In  the  farming  areas,  and  particularly  Irish 
farming  areas,  of  which  you  have  first-hand  knowledge 
you  will  probably  find  that  it  is  quite  an  easy  or 
relatively  easy  thing  to  save  a  bit  of  money  to  give 
to  the  old  people? — They  always  do. 

655.  In  the  past  that  has  been  very  difficult  indeed 
in  English  industrial  areas? — That  is  so.  There  is 
another  reason :  people  marry  at  20  years  of  age, 
whereas  in  Ireland  they  do  not  marry  till  40  or  45.  A 
boy  of  20  in  an  industrial  area  takes  a  house  and  gets 
married  and  has  to  support  himself  and  the  old  people 
have  to  look  after  themselves. 

656.  Lumping  all  the  qualifications  and  disqualifica¬ 
tions  together,  have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  maintained? — Which  order, 
Sir? 

657.  For  instance,  the  order  that  a  man  must  have 
worked  for  at  least  10  years  and  proved  himself  to 
be  a  good  and  industrious  man? — When  the  Act  was 
passed  it  was  contemplated  that  it  was  necessary  to 
put  that  in,  but  as  a  matter  of  actual  working  we  do 
not  trouble  much  about  that.  99  out  of  100  have  done 
sufficient  work  to  qualify  them. 

658.  The  person  who  lias  attained  70  years  of  age 
has  bv  that  very  longevity  earned  a  pension? — Quite 
so.  He  must  have  worked  to  have  lived  so  long,  or 
he  would  have  rusted  out. 

659.  Col.  Nathan  Eaw :  The  Committee  have  taken 
you  through  the  evidence  so  completely  that  I  have 
nothing  to  ask  except  on  one  little  point.  You  have 
had  experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  in  Ireland? 
—Yes. 

660.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  sriving  the  old 
age  pension  has  had  any  result  in  less  care  being 
taken  of  parents  by  sons  and  daughters? — No.  There 
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is  what  is  known  as  the  “  common  custom.”  The 
“  common  custom  ”  in  farming  parts  of  Ireland  is  that 
wlien  the  old  man  gets  to  70  the  son  who  is  to  succeed 
his  father  gets  married  and  the  old  man  agrees  to 
transfer  the  whole  farm  to  the  son,  and  in  the  agree¬ 
ment,  according  to  the  common  law  of  the  country,  the 
father  must  reserve  to  himself  sufficient  to  keep  him¬ 
self  as  he  has  been  kept  for  the  previous  part  of  his 
life.  So  that  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  old 
people.  This  is  done  regularly,  and  the  old  people 
get  os.  a  week  pension  and  live  in  the  son’s  house  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

661.  That  refers  to  the  farming  class,  but  I  am 
thinking  more  of  the  industrial  class — -We  have  not  a 
large  industrial  class. 

662.  Which  class  do  the  pensioners  in  Ireland  come 
under? — The  great  majority  of  them  are  farmers  and 
cottiers — farm  labourers. 

663.  Do  they  all  come  under  the  scheme  you  have 
mentioned? — Yes.  There  are  very  few  large  towns  in 
Ireland — Belfast,  Londonderry,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  a 
few  others,  and  then  you  get  agricultural  areas. 

664.  You  mean  that  the  sons  and  daughters  prefer 
to  look  after  their  owrn  people  rather  than  that  they 
should  have  Poor  Law  relief  ? — That  was  so  when  I 
was  a  boy.  In  every  part  of  Ireland  now  they  are 
tripping  over  each  other  to  get  into  the  Union.  I 
have  known  in  Killarney  strong,  healthy  young 
fellows  work  during  the  summer  and  go  into  the  Union 
in  the  winter  time  and  come  out  again  in  the  summer. 

665.  Mr.  G.  11.  Thorne :  That  is  not  so  in  England? 
—No. 

Col.  Nathan  Haw  :  The  idea  of  Poor  Law  relief  in 
Ireland  is  not  a  deterrent? — Not  as  far  as  I  know. 
I  have  known  people  who  have  been  in. 

666.  They  look  on  the  old  age  pension  as  a  proper 
and  legal  thing  to  have,  if  they  can  get  it? — Yes, 
decidedly,  and  it  has  done  a  lot  of  good  in  many  of 
the  poor  quarters  of  Ireland.  How  the  people  lived 
formerly  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could  live  without  it  to-day. 

667.  From  your  experience  in  Ireland,  do  many  old- 
age  pensioners  receive  Poor  Law  relief  as  well? — No. 

668.  Have  many  of  them  received  Poor  Law  relief 
at  any  time? — We  find  out  as  soon  as  they  go  in  the 
Union.  They  do  not  go  there  except  for  medical 
relief,  because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  pensions. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  but  in  the 
part  I  was  in  very  few  went  into  the  Union. 

669.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  thought  that 
the  Unions  were  full? — No,  they  are  not  full  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  all  now. 

670.  You  said  just  now  that  they  were  all  rushing 
to  get  in,  I  am  speaking  of  Ireland? — I  have  not  been 
there  for  some  few  years,  but  in  my  time  they  did  not 
go  in.  The  old-age  pensioners  were  glad  to  keep  out. 

671.  My  point  is  has  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  had 
any  influence  in  deterring  people  from  accepting 
Poor  Law  relief? — Yes.  It  might  have  a  disqualify¬ 
ing  effect  and  consequently  it  would  deter  them.  If 
they  had  5s.  a  week  they  were  satisfied  and  had  no 
desire  for  Poor  Law  relief  in  addition. 

672.  Mr.  Dunford :  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
country  to  pay  a  little  more  in  pensions  and  keep 
them  out  of  the  Union  ? — Yes ;  the  establishment 
charges  of  the  Unions  are  17s.  or  18s.  a  week.  One 
man  who  discussed  the  matter  with  me  said  it  was 
so. 

673.  I  know  one  Union  where  they  consider  16s.  9d. 
as  the  cost  of  the  keep  of  a  patient,  so  it  would 
be  a  business  proposition  to  keep  them  out?— I  quite 
agree. 

674.  Referring  to  what  Mr.  Walsh  raised  I  have 
known  a  case  where  a  widow  lady  with  a  large  family 
to  keep,  has  been  assessed  at  a  lower  rate  than  where 
a  widow  who  has  been  living  under  practically  similar 
circumstances  with  a  smaller  family  and  it  has  led  to 
friction.  Have  you  known  such  cases? — No,  but  I 
can  understand  them  arising ;  it  is  a  matter  of  esti¬ 
mating.  I  might  estimate  it  at  7s.  and  you  might 
estimate  it  at  8s. 

675.  Do  you  have  to  keep  a  record  of  the  actual 
time  spent,  purely  on  enquiry  work  ? — Do  you  mean 
as  a  pensions  officer? 

676.  Yes,  as  against  your  excise  work? — No. 


677.  I  was  wondering  how  the  Government  or  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  estimate  the  cost  of  administration 
if  there  is  no  record  kept  of  the  time  spent? — There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  approximation, 
because  each  station  would  be  known  from  our  official 
records. 

678.  You  do  not  have  to  supply  a  record  of  the 
time?- — No. 

679.  Therefore  at  the  head  office  it  is  simply  an 
estimate  only? — Yes. 

680.  With  regard  to  post  office  savings,  do  you  not 
think  anything  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ought 
to  be  disregarded,  as  it  is  helping  the  country  in 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt? — Many  of  these 
points  might  be  considered  I  agree,  but  in  actual 
practice  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply.  Take  th« 
industrious  man :  he  is  not  treated  fairly  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  man  who  has  spent  all  his  money,  and 
so  on — to  take  the  case  this  gentleman  here  raised. 

681.  The  Government  are  saving  in  one  sense  and 
paying  out  in  another? — Quite  so.  How  can  we 
possibly  grant  a  man  a  pension  if  he  has  £1,000  in 
the  post  office  and  is  getting  £25  a  year? 

682.  I  have  heard  of  this  in  England,  but  I  suppose 
it  would  apply  more  to  Ireland :  a  business  man  is 
co-opted  on  the  Local  Pensions  Committee  and  because 
of  his  very  close  enquiry  into  means  and  his  Objection 
to  the  pension  or  his  wanting  a  reduction  on  account 
of  means  he  has  suffered  lose  of  popularity  and  he  has 
not  been  co-opted  the  next  time?— I  have  not  heard 
of  it. 

683.  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  England.  Now  with 
regard  to  a  Benefit  Society  making  first  an  inter¬ 
mittent  payment  and  then  a  continuous  payment 
gradually  reduced.  How  do  you  deal  with  that? — We 
estimate  it  for  the  year . 

684.  Which  year,  the  current  year?— The  coming 
year. 

685.  How  can  you  do  it  for  the  coming  year? — It  is 
difficult.  If  we  cannot  take  the  coming  year  we  take 
the  past  year  as  a  basis. 

686.  It  would  save  you  a  lot  of  worry  if  sick  pay 
was  diregarded  I  take  it? — It  would,  but'  still  it  is 
not  more  difficult  than  other  cases  wre  have  to  deal 
with  in  connection  with  pensions. 

687.  Your  general  conclusion  is  that  the  present 
restriction  penalises  thrift? — Yes.  All  restrictions  do 
that.  Thrift  is  penalised— there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
but  how  can  you  avoid  it? 

688.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  Virtue  is  its  own  reward? 
— Yes.  When  a  man  is  hungry  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  has  spent  his  money  or  has  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  bank.  He  is  hungry  and  wants  something  to 
eat. 

689.  Mr.  Dunford :  Do  you  think  it  bad  for  the 
nation  to  penalise  thrift  by  restrictions? — I  think  it 
a  bad  thing. 

690.  Your  experience  of  the  farming  class  in 
England  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  of  the  farming  class 
in  Ireland,  is  it? — I  have  investigated  hundreds  of 
cases  in  England.  They  say  they  cannot  produce 
milk  at  16d.  a  gallon  ! 

691.  They  sell  it  all  and  do  not  keep  any  for  their 
own  children? — They  say  they  are  losing  money  on 
butter  at  2s.  8d.  a  pound  ! 

692.  Since  labour  has  been  scarce  you  have  got 
female  officers.  They  have  been  more  careful  and  have 
elicited  facts  that  would  not  be  tound  out  by  male 
pension  officers,  you  think? — I  inspected  lady  pension 
officers  in  London,  and  a  fine  body  of  ladies  they  were, 
and  they  did  their  work  excellently,  but  not  better 
than  men,  and  you  cannot  expect  the  same  volume  of 
work. 

693.  Are  they  in  some  cases  able  to  ferret  out  means 
that  the  males  are  not  quite  so  persistent  over? — I 
doubt  if  that  is  so.  A  pension  officer  gradually  gets 
into  the  way  of  ferretting  out  information.  He  can¬ 
not  help  himself  after  he  has  been  at  it  for  5  or  6 
years. 

694.  Do  you  think  that  a  woman  pension  officer  is 
more  severe  with  women? — She  is,  undoubtedly. 

695.  Than  she  would  be  with  men? — She  is  more 
severe  with  a  woman  than  a  male  officer  would  be 
with  a  woman. 
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696.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  You  gave  the  impression  that 
where  a  Pension  Committee  departed  from  the 
report  of  the  Pension  Officer  the  Committee  would 
often  be  wrong  in  doing  so.  Were  you  not  referring 
to  Ireland  rather  than  to  England  and  Wales 
when  you  said  that? — Yes,  I  was  perhaps  referring 
more  to  Ireland.  In  England  there  are  not  the  same 
number  of  cases  where  the  Pension  Committees  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  officer  as  in  Ireland,  but  my  contention 
is  that  the  reports  are  so  full  and  complete  and  so 
carefully  prepared  before  they  are  sent  in  by  the 
Pension  Officer  that  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for 
the  Committee  to  disagree  with  them. 

697.  The  Pension  Officers  vary  in  quality? — Yes.  1 
was  thinking  more  of  Ireland,  as  I  say. 

698.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  appeals  of  Pension  Officers 
are  allowed  and  50  are  dismissed,  I  find,  in  England 
and  Wales ;  so  the  inference  is  that  when  the  Com¬ 
mittees  depart  from  the  Pension  Officer’s  Report, 
they  are  very  often  right? — Well,  another  inference 
is  that  the  Local  Government  Board  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Committee’s  Report  than  they  did  to  the 
Report  of  the  Pension  Officer. 

699.  Mr.  Jameson :  You  have  given  us  very  good 
ground  for  suspecting  undue  local  influence  in  the 
rustic  districts  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  local 
Pensions  Committee.  Now,  have  you  any  suggestion 


for  any  other  body  being  interposed  which  would  be 
removed  from  that? — No.  The  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  to  breed  men  with  more  grit  in  them  to  with¬ 
stand  the  temptations.  Every  class  of  man  is  mor6 
or  less  influenced  by  his  surroundings.  In  a  rustic 
part  you  know  high,  low,  rich  and  poor  in  the  place, 
and  it  is  human  to  try  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a  man 
in  poor  circumstances. 

700.  What  do  you  say  to  removing  them  from  local 
influence  by  making  the  Committee  a  county  body? — 
Yes,  I  would  make  it  a  county  body.  In  Suffolk,  for 
instance,  let  them  all  come  to  Ipswich,  where  they 
know  not  Joseph  at  all.  The  claimant  comes  before 
the  Committee,  no  one  knows  him,  and  he  proves  his 
claim  or  he  does  not,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  towns 
they  do  not  know  the  pensioners  and  the  Committees 
are  doing  their  work  excellently. 

701.  That  is  what  makes  the  town  Committees 
better,  because  they  are  removed  from  these  in¬ 
fluences  ? — -Yes. 

702.  You  think  it  would  be  feasible  in  the  country 
districts  to  have  county  bodies? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

703.  You  would  make  the  Committee  areas  larger? 
—Yes. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  very  frank  and  candid  way  in  which  you  have 
answered  questions. 


( The  Witness  withdrew .1 
{After  a  short  adjournment.) 


Mr.  H.  J.  Comyns  (a  Member  of  the  Committee)  exatnined. 


704.  Chairman :  Mr.  Comyns,  would  you  tell  us  a 
little  about  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  with  regard  to  old  age  pensions? — Yes. 
We  have  a  certain  amount  of  general  correspondence 
as  to  the  constitution  of  Pension  Committees,  but  the 
main  part  of  our  work  is  the  determination  of  appeals 
made  to  us  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts.  Those 
appeals  may  be  made  either  by  the  claimant  or  pen¬ 
sioner  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  Committee’s  deci¬ 
sion,  or  by  the  pension  officer-  if  he  considers  that  the 
Committee’s  decision  lias  been  too  liberal  to  the  claim¬ 
ant  or  pensioner. 

705.  Will  you  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  when  an 
appeal  may  arise? — An  appeal  can  arise  either 
on  a  claim  to  a  pension,  or  on  a  question  raised  in 
relation  to  a  pension  which  has  already  been  granted. 
Questions  are  or  two  kinds — (a)  questions  by  the 
Pension  Officer  for  revocation  or  reduction  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  and  ( b )  by  the  pensioner  who  desires  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  his  pension. 

706.  Will  you  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  cases 
when  the  Pension  Officer  appeals? — The  Pension 
Officer  appeals,  as  we  heard  this  morning,  when  (the 
Committee  have  departed  from  his  report  and  he 
considers  the  Committee’s  decision  to  be  wrong.  His 
function,  to  a  large  extent,  is  to  protect  the  revenue 
against  the  too  free  grant  of  pensions  by  the  Local 
Pensions  Committees. 

707.  Will  you  say  a  little  with  regard  to  other 
questions  upon  which  appeals  arise? — The  bulk  of  the 
appeals  relate  to  the  yearly  means  of  the  pensioner. 
The  financial  question  is  the  prominent  one  almost 
always.  In  addition  we  have  appeals  on  the  question 
whether  the  party  has  reached  70  years  of  a'ge  or  not, 
and  appeals  as  to  whether  he  is  disqualified  by  Poor 
relief.  Those  three  classes  form  the  bulk  of  the 
appeals.  There  are  very  few  appeals  relating  to  the 
effect  of  imprisonment,  failure  to  work,  nationality, 
or  residence.  Those  are  very  small  indeed.  Together 
they  form  only  3  per  cent,  perhaps  of  the  total  appeals 
made. 

708.  Does  the  pensioner  frequently  appeal? — Yes. 
He  is  frequently  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
Committee,  especially  under  present  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  refused  a  pension  if  his  weekly  income 
exceeds  12s.  Id.  a  week.  He  thinks  this  is  not  right', 
and  he  often  appeals  to  the  Board  against  the 
Committee’s  decision. 

709.  Does  he  appeal  direct,  or  by  what  method?- — 
Forms  are  provided  by  the  Pensions  Committee.  All 


forms  under  the  Pension  Acts  are  made  as  simple  as 
possible.  A  single  printed  sheet'  is  provided  a'nd  he 
fills  in  a  few  particulars  and  states  the  ground  on 
which  he  considers  the  decision  wrong,  and  sends  it 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  is  another 
form  which  he  forwards  to  the  Clerk  to  the  'Committee 
intimating  that  he  has  appealed,  and  on  receipt  of 
that  the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  forwards  all  the 
papers  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  we  thus 
get  the  material  for  a  determination. 

710.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
us  on  the  question  of  appeals? — The  main  point  is 
that  the  war  has  thrown  out  the  scale  of  means  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Act.  The  scale  proceeds  on  the  view 
that  about  12s.  2d.  a  week  is  sufficient  for  a  single 
person  to  live  on.  Obviously  that  is  not  so  at  the 
present  time,  in  most  parts  of  the  country  at  all 
events,  and  there  has  thus  been  thrown  a  great  deal 
of  work  on  the  Local  Government  Board  in  deciding 
appeals. 

711.  Would  you  now  tell  us  something  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  claims  to  pension? — I  referred  to 
the  number  of  claims  in  my  statement  because  1 
wanted  to  ascertain  if  possible  how  far  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  appeals  followed  a  rise  m  the  number  of 
claims  to  pensions.  On  going  into  the  matter,  I  find 
that  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  number  of  claims 
made  to  old  age  pensions,  during  the  last  four  years, 
in  each  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
appeals  has  arisen  seriously.  If  the  number  of  claims 
in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  be  compared  with 
1912-1913,  there  is  a  drop  of  about  17  per  cent,  in 
each  year,  while  the  number  of  appeals  to  the  Board 
on  claims  has  risen  from  2-8  per  cent,  of  the  claims 
made  in  1913-14  to  3-7  in  1916-17  and  to  4-7  in  1917-18. 
For  the  year  just  closed  on  the  31st  March  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  figure,  because  the  total  number  of 
claims  made  during  the  last  quarter  is  not  yet  known, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  has  been  a  rise  again 
and  that  the  figure  is  well  over  5  per  cent. 

712.  Have  you  a  view  as  to  the  reason  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  claims? — I  suggest  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  facilities  for  employment 
wffiich  were  open,  especially  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  War,  to  a  person  who  was  70  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  and  to  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  that  such 
a  person  could  obtain  in  the  Labour  market. 

713.  Have  you  a  view  as  to  the  reason  for  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  appeals? — I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Acts  has  been  thrown 
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out  of  gear,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  they  have  not  been 
operating  in  a  normal  manner,  and  a  certain  number 
of  persons  who  have  a  moral  claim  to  a  pension  have 
found  themselves  shut  out  from  the  Acts  and  have 
been  discontented  in  consequence,  thus  swelling  the 
number  of  appeals  to  the  Board.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  reason.  A  surprisingly  large  proportion  of  the 
claims  to  pensions  have  been  mane  uy  persons  ill 
leceipt  of  dependants’  separation  allowance,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  as  to  how  the  benefit  from 
the  separation  allowance  should  be  assessed,  and  that 
has  also  led  to  a  number  of  appeals.  Then  a  third 
reason  is  one  which  we  heard  this  morning — that  pen¬ 
sion  officers,  not  in  all  cases  but  in  many  cases,  have 
raised  their  assessment  of  the  value  of  the  benefit  of 
free  board  and  lodging,  and  claimants  have  been 
dissatisfied  in  consequence  and  have  again  appealed 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  redress. 

714.  Then  you  speak  in  your  statement  about  the 
points  upon  which  claimants  must  satisfy  the  pension 
authorities.  That  ground,  I  think,  has  been  covered 
by  previous  witnesses.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  add? — No,  I  think  not,  thank  you. 

715-6.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  regard  to  appeals 
that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? — A  certain  amount  of 
difficulty  has  been  caused  by  the  administrative  con¬ 
cessions  to  pensioners  made  by  the  Treasury.  An 
applicant  for  a  pension  has  considered  it  very  unfair 
that  a  man,  who  lives  next  door,  should  continue  to 
receive  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week,  while  earning 
wages  of  £1  a  week  or  over,  while  he  himself  is  shut 
out  from  the  pension  when  he  is  earning  the  same 
figure  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  He  has 
put  his  claim  before  the  court  of  appeal  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  reversal  of  the  Committee’s 
decision,  but  we  have  been  obliged  to  support  the 
decision. 

717.  Is  there  any  point  with  regard  to  the  addi¬ 

tional  allowance  to  pensioners  that  you  would  like 
to  put  before  the  Committee? — The  work  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  also  been  swollen  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  to  decide  a  certain  number  of 
appeals  as  to  the  right  of  an  old  age  pensioner  to 
receive  the  additional  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week. 
Under  the  earlier  scheme  of  the  Treasury  of  October, 
1916,  a  great  many  appeals  were  made  to  us.  Thus 
wre  received  in  the  period  of  the  six  months  ended 
31st  of  March,  19i7,  2,478  such  appeals.  The 

Treasury  in  1917  revised  their  scheme  and  extended 
the  scope  of  it,  and  we  now  receive  very  few  appeals 
indeed.  During  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1919, 
we  only  received  24,  so  this  work  is  almost  nominal  at 
the  moment. 

718.  I  think  the  Committee  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  what  effect  you  consider  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Acts  have  had  on  the  Poor  Law,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  the  number  of  inmates  in  the  Poor 
Law  institutions? — The  following  statement  gives 
the  results  of  a  census  of  the  inmates  of  Poor  Law 
institutions  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  on  a  given  day. 
( The  following  table  was  handed  in):  — 


Paupers  over  70  years  of  age  (excluding  lunatics  in 
Asylums,  Registered  Hospitals  and  Licensed 
Houses)  in  England  and  Wales. 


On  the  31st  March,  1906  ... 

Indoor. 

61,537 

Outdoor. 

168,096 

Total. 

229,635 

On  the  1st  January,  1910  ... 

57,701 

138,223 

195,924 

On  the  1st  January,  1914  ... 
Deduct  old  age  pensioners 

48,103 

8,945 

57,048 

in  receipt  of  medical  relief 

3,071 

6,173 

9,244 

Net  Total... 

45,032 

2,772 

47,804 

On  the  28th  December,  1918 
Deduct  old  age  pensioners 

36,299 

6,950 

43,249 

in  receipt  of  medical  relief 

2,576 

5,059 

7,635 

Net  Total . 

33,723 

1,891 

35,614 

719.  Do  you  consider  that  the  working  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Acts  was  tile  main  factor  in  bringing 
this  state  of  things  about? — Yes,  I  think  so,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  xUese  ngures  only  relate  to  people  over 
i  U  years  of  age. 

720.  Have  you  taken  out  the  figures  with  regard 
to  people  under  70,  and  are  you  able  to  say  at  all  what 
the  difference  in  percentage  is? — No,  I  am  afraid  1 
have  not  gone  into  that. 

721.  There  is  a  still  further  reduction? — Yes.  It 
has  been  alleged  that  a  good  many  pensioners  have 
been  forced  into  Poor  Law  institutions  or  into  receipt 
of  out-relief  because  they  could  not  exist  on  the 
pension  and  allowance.  We  find,  however,  that  since 
the  war  began  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  each  year 
in  the  number  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age  in 
receipt  of  relief,  and  I  have  the  figures  on  the  28th 
December,  1918,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  last  year. 
There  were  then  over  36,000  indoor  paupers  and 
7,000  outdoor.  Total,  say,  43,000.  Of  those  7,600  were 
old  age  pensioners,  so  the  net  figures  were  on  the 
28th  December,  1918,  33,723  indoor  paupers  and  1,891 
outdoor  paupers,  total  35,614.  There  has  been  an 
enormous  reduction  sincfe  1906  or  1910. 

722.  Is  the  reduction  still  going  on? — These  figures 
are  recent.  The  effect  of  the  armistice  is  unknown 
and  one  cannot  possibly  tell  what  the  result  has 
been. 

723.  It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Committee  to  know 
the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts.  It 
is  not  fair  to  ask  you  your  views  upon  them,  but  we 
want  to  get  the  facts? — I  thought  it  possible  that 
some  rather  important  suggestions  might  be  made 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  persons 
making  them  may  not  have  corresponded  with  the 
Committee  on  the  point,  and  that  the  Committee  might 
lose  a  few  suggestions  in  that  way  which  they 
ought  to  have  before  them.  So  I  summarise  very 
briefly  the  suggestions  made  to  us.  Most  of  them  have 
been  the  subject  of  communications  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  already.  They  are  (1)  A  permanent  increase 
in  the  maximum  amount  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  (2) 
The  reduction  of  the  qualifying  age  from  70  years 
to  65  years.  (3)  A  revision  of  the  scale  of  means 
set  out  in  the  schedule  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
1908,  under  which  a  pension  cannot  be  granted  if 
the  yearly  means  of  the  applicant  exceed  £31  10s.  Od. 
(or  about  12s.  Id.  a  week).  (4)  The  extension  of 
the  administrative  concessions  to  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  to  persons  who  apply  for  pensions.  (5)  The 
payment  of  an  old  age  pension  to  every  person 
insured  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  or 
to  the  wife  of  an  insured  person,  on  the  attainment 
of  the  age  of  70  years.  (6)  The  payment  of  an  old 
age  pension  to  every  person  who  makes  an  applica¬ 
tion  on  reaching  the  qualifying  age.  That  would 
entirely  rule  out  any  question  of  means.  That 
suggestion  has  been  made  by  several  Town  Councils — 
by  20  bodies  in  all.  (7)  The  exclusion  from  the 
yearly  means  of  sick-pay  allowances  or  grants  from 
a  Friendly  Society  or  Trade  Union.  That  has  been 
made  by  76  pension  committees,  35  trade  and  labour 
unions,  and  10  town  councils.  (8)  The  exclusion  from 
the  yearly  means  of  a  dependant’s  pension  awarded 
by  the  Minister  of  Pensions  to  a  claimant  to  an  old 
age  pension,  or  pensioner,  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
the  son,  grandson,  or  other  relative  on  active  service. 
(9)  The  abolition  of  the  requirement  in  section  2  (1) 
(d)  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1911,  that  any 
voluntary  allowance  to  a  claimant  or  pensioner,  or 
free  board  and  lodging  afforded  to  him  should  be 
included  in  the  estimate  of  the  yearly  means.  That* 
is  a  summary  of  all  the  more  important  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Board  recently. 

724-5.  With  regard  to  complaints  received  as  to 
the  severity  of  Section  5  (2)  of  the  Act,  have  .you 
anything  to  say? — There  have  been  a  certain  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  asked  that  the  pension 
should  commence  from  the  date  of  the  claim  instead 
of  from  the  date  on  which  the  claim  was  allowed 
by  the  Pensions  Committee.  The  point  does  not 
arise  as  regards  people  who  are  just  attaining  the 
age  of  70  years,  because  they  can  claim  at  any  time 
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within  four  months  previous  to  the  date  of  attaining 
the  age  of  70,  the  pension,  however,  only  being 
allowed  as  from  the  date  on  which  they  reach  the 
age  of  70.  The  cases  complained  of  are  those  in 
which  a  person  has  worked  on  till  71  or  72  years 
of  age,  perhaps,  and  then  suddenly  has  lost  em¬ 
ployment  or  fallen  ill.  He  makes  his  claim  and 
there  is  usually  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty. 
When  a  man  lias  been  earning  good  wages  in  the 
past  the  Pension  Officer  is  rather  inclined  to  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  stoppage  of  work  is  only  temporary, 
and  that  he  will  resume  at  an  early  date,  and  the 
case  is  therefore  sometimes  hung  up,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  decision  of  the  Pension  Committee  is 
not  given  until  two  or  three  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  the  claim.  The  man,  as  he  is 
not  earning  at  the  time,.*  is  placed  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  It  may  be  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  coining  into  the  house,  and  I  rather  endorse 
the  suggestion  that,  if  possible,  in  cases  of  that  kind, 
the  pension  should  run  from  the  date  of  application, 
and  that  he  should  get  back-payment,  assuming  that 
the  pension  is  granted. 

726.  Is  there  any  other  .information  which  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  like  to  give  us? — I 
think  not.  I  ought  to  mention,  that  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Board  have  prepared  summaries  of 
the  pension  schemes  in  force  m  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and  those  will  be  circulated  by  the  Secre¬ 
taries  to  the  Committee,  and  give  information  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  those  countries. 

727.  Are  there  any  other  countries  where  there 
have  been  interesting  experiments? — The  most 
notable,  I  think,  are  Denmark,  Germany  and  France, 
and  the  Intelligence  Department  are  also  getting 
information  with  regard  to  those  places,  but  it  may 
take  some  considerable  time.  We  thought  it  better 
to  send  these  statements  to  the  Committee  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  that  they  may  have  prompt  information  as 
to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 


728.  You  agree  that  it  will  be  well  for  members  of 
the  Committee  to  have  information  with  regard  to 
the  other  countries  as  soon  as  possible? — Certainly. 
I  will  represent  that  to  the  Intelligence  Department. 

729.  Mr.  Macpherson :  On  the  question  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  for  the  sake  of  non-official  members  of  the 
Committee,  I  perhaps  might  ask  you  to  elaborate  a 
little  more  what  happens  when  you  get  an  appeal. 
How  do  you  investigate  the  appeal :  have  you  a 
special  department  of  the  Board  to  deal  with  it? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  special  department  or  branch  called 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Branch. 


730.  When  you  get  an  appeal  in,  what  is  the  pro 
cedure  ? — The  papers  are  entered  in  the  register  anc 
examined,  and  our  system  is  that  long  official  minutes 
should  not  be  written  on  the  papers,  as  is  done  fir 
some  Departments  of  State.  Tire  person  who  takes 
up  tne  case  writes  out  the  terms  of  a  commnication 
and  if  it  is  a  simple  matter  he  sends  it  on  his 
own  responsibility.  If  there  is  doubt  about  it,  ht 
sends  it  on  to  some  one  above  him,  who  passes  the 
terms  of  the  communication.  The  result  is  that  the 
minute  is  merely:  “  Send  the  annexed  communication 
to  so-and-so  ” — that  is  all.  When  the  appeal  comef 
up  foi  decision  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  sum  up 
the  facts,  and  then  a  minute  is  put  on. 

<31.  You  send  to  the  local  place,  wherever  it  is, 
to  get  information  on  the  point? — Our  first  duty  is 
—and  we  are  very  careful  about  it— that  the  claimant 
should  know  the  case  against  him.  It  is  often  com¬ 
plained  that  a  Government  Department  decides  a 
pomt  without  properly  hearing  the  aggrieved  person, 
8io  m  general  our  first  step  is  to  set  out  the  exact 
estimate  of  means  made  by  the  Pension  Officer,  and 
put  that  to  the  claimant  and  ask  him  what  he  has  tc 
sav  about  it.  The  object  of  that  is,  first,  to  inform 
tlie  claimant  of  the  case  against  him,  and,  secondly, 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  appeal.  His  reply  will 
perhaps  admit  two  items  of  the  Pension  Officer’s 
estimate  and  contest  thd  other  two.  Unless  the 
case  is  clear  against  the  claimant,  and  can  be 
decided  at  once,  we  then  communicate  with  the 
Pens, on  Officer  and  ask  him  what  he  has  to  say  on 
the  statements  made  by  the  claimant.  He  rejoins, 
and  generally  the  papers  are  then  sent  by  the  Pen¬ 


sion  Officer  to  the  Committee,  so  that  they  can  see 
what  has  happened  and  can  append  further  obser¬ 
vations  if  they  desire.  In  simple  cases,  by  that  time, 
the  appeal  is  ready  for  decision.  To  show  that  the 
appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  a  delu¬ 
sion,  I  find  that  we  allow  on  claims  44  per  cent,  of 
the  appeals  against  decisions.  That  is  to  say,  we 
vary  the  Committee’s  decision  in  44  per  cent,  of 
the  appeals  on  claims.  That  is  rather  a  high  figure, 
you  may  think,  but  I  ought  to  add  that  often 
new  facts  are  disclosed  which  were  not  before 
the  Committee.  It  does  not  follow  that  if  the 
Committee  had  known  the  facts,  as  we  find  them 
to  be,  they  would  have  not  arrived  at  the  same  deci¬ 
sion  as  the  Board  ;  they  probably  would.  The  claimant 
puts  a  fresh  complexion  on  the  case,  and  the  result 
is  that  on  claims  we  vary  the  decision  in  44  per  cent, 
of  the  appeals. 

732.  Chairman:  Have  the  members  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  special  judicial  qualifications? — It  happens 
that  I  have  been  called  to  the  Bar,  and  we  also 
have  access  to  the  Legal  Assistant  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board ;  or  on  a  matter  of  general  importance,  to 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
and  on  very  important  points  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown. 

733.  Sir  Henry  Robinson :  Have  you  no  special 
inspectors  for  old  age  pensions? — No,  we  have  no 
special  inspectors  for  old  age  pensions.  The 
general  inspectors  take  the  cases.  Where  there  is 
grave  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  facts,  in  very  dis¬ 
puted  cases,  we  refer  the  case  to  the  general  inspector 
for  the  locality,  and  he  makes  enquiries  and  reports. 

734.  Mr.  Macpherson :  What  kind  of  case? — Farm¬ 
ing  cases  for  the  most  part,  of  late  years. 

735.  That  makes  the  procedure  clear.  Now  a  good 
deal  was  made  yesterday  of  the  question  of  relief  in 
poorhouses  disqualifying  applicants.  What  is  your 
rule  with  regard  to  estimating  whether  this  relief  dis¬ 
qualifies  or  not? — YVe  obtain  a  special  report  from  the 
Medical  Officer  who'  has  charge  of  the  patient,  and 
it  may  be  that  he  states  that  the  medical  relief  given 
was  of  so  minor  a  character  that  the  ordinary  relief 
must  be  held  to  predominate.  We  also  have  the 
doctrine  of  the  chronic  inmate  as  a  result  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers,  which  was  mentioned  yes¬ 
terday,  but  generally  we  hold  that  a  person  should  not 
be  held  to  become  a  chronic  inmate  until  he  has  been 
in  an  institution  three  months,  so  as  to  have  a  chance 
of  recovering  before  the  principle  is  applied. 

/36.  YVith  regard  to  the  number  of  appeals,  is  it 
not  the  case  with  you,  as  with  us,  that  not  only  are 
appeals  more  numerous  now,  but  they  are  infinitely 
more  difficult? — I  should  hesitate  to  confirm  that 
altogether.  A  certain  number  of  appeals  on  claims 
are  rather  more  simple,  because  they  are  appeals 
for  the  benefit  of  the  administrative  concessions, 
and  there  your  hands  are  tied ;  you  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing. 

737.  Appeals  referring  to  increased  cost  of  living 
are  very  numerous? — Y7es,  they  are  very  numerous. 

738.  A  good  deal  has  been  made  about  a  person 
whose  means  consist  of  free  board  and  lodging.  Do 
you  find  that  case  a  very  difficult  one? — Yes,  I  find 
it  a  very  hard  one  in  many  cases. 

739.  In  estimating  a  person’s  means  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  whatever,  you  do  not  take  into  account,  of 
course,  the  amount  of  any  old  age  pension  he  is  draw¬ 
ing? — No;  that  is  excluded  under  the  Act. 

740.  Supposing  a  person  was  drawing,  say,  a  pension 
of  12s.  a  week  and  was  getting  free  board  and  lodging 
you  would  take  what  you  consider  the  value  of  the 
free  board  and  lodging  and  put  that  down  in  his 
yearly  means,  irrespective  of  pension? — Not  if  he  was 
contributing  his  pension. 

741.  He  may  keep  it  in  his  pocket,  of  course,  but 
if  he  is  contributing  his  pension  towards  his  support, 
if  the  benefit  to  him  has  been  estimated  at'  10s.  and 
he  contributes  2s.,  you  would  estimate  that  he  was 
only  drawing  benefit  to  the  value  of  0s.  a  week  ?— Yes, 
under  a’n  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  in  1911. 

742.  It  is  rather  an  important  point?— Yes. 

743.  Accordingly  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
rate  of  pension  ? — Yes. 
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744.  If  he  contributed  the  pension  that  he  got  he 
might  gradually  rise  from  his  original  one  of  one  or 
two  shillings  a  week  to  the  whole  5s.  ? — Yes,  that  is 
not  an  uncommon  case. 


745.  Chairman:  Was  this  scheme  developed  in  Scot¬ 
land  first  of  all? — No.  It  came  from  the  Law  Officers 

746.  I  think  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  claims  put  into  your  evidence. 


The  following  table  was  handed  in:  — 

Old  Age  Pensions  and  Additional  Allowances — England  and  Wales. 


I. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  claims  to  old  age  pensions  made  during  the  period  1st  October,  1908,  to  31st 
March,  1919,  with  the  number  of  appeals  dealt  with  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  excluding  appeals  relating 
to  the  additional  allowance  to  old  age  pensioners. 


Period. 

1. 

Claims  made 

O) 

2. 

Appeals  received. 

Appeals  disposed  of. 

Number  of 
decisions  as 
to  yearly 
means  (in¬ 
cluding 
questions). 

7. 

Percentage 
of  decisions 
on  means 

cases  to 
total 

number  of 
decisions. 

8. 

Against 
decisions  on 
claims. 

3. 

Against 
decisions  on 
questions, 
etc. 

4. 

Decided. 

5. 

With¬ 
drawn,  not 
enter¬ 
tained,  etc. 

6. 

1st  October,  1908  to 

490,755 

10,068 

8,273 

702 

3,721 

45-0 

27th  March,  L909. 

(i) 

(Separate  figures  not 

available). 

29th  March,  1909  to  31st 

116,664 

4,813 

849 

5,412 

250 

2,701 

49-9 

March,  1910. 

(c) 

Year  ended  31st  March  : 

1911  . 

287,319 

4,843 

612 

4,587 

297 

2,109 

46-0 

1912  . 

128,254 

4,541 

1,504 

6,218 

334 

3,245 

52-2 

1913  . 

123,605 

3,549 

777 

4,733 

252 

2,284 

48-2 

1914  . 

121,748 

3,451 

752 

3,840 

236 

1,890 

49-2 

1915  . 

115,082 

3,607 

841 

4,117 

262 

1,992 

48-4 

1916  . 

101,757 

3,384 

796 

4,075 

253 

2,173 

53-3 

1917  . 

102,799 

3,854 

1,364 

4,417 

298 

2,878 

65-2 

1918  . 

102,207 

4,789 

,  1,040 

5,685 

356 

4,145 

72-9 

1919  . 

105,141 

5,782 

1.359 

6,421 

403 

5,192 

80-9 

Totals . 

17,955,331 

62,575 

57,778 

3,643 

32,330 

56-0 

( a )  Figures  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

( b )  These  figures  are  for  the  period  ended  31st  March,  1909. 

(c)  These  figures  are  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1910. 


II. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  appeals  as  to  additional  allowances  received  and  disposed  of  by  the  Board 

during  the  period  13th  October,  1916,  to  31st  March,  1919. 


Appeals  received. 

Appeals  disposed  of. 

Period  from  13th  October,  1916,  to  31st  March,  1917  ... 

Year  ended  31st  March  : — 

2,478 

2,224 

1918  . 

445 

698 

1919  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

24 

18 

Totals  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

2,947 

2,940 

Note. — The  number  of  appeals  disposed  of  in  a  year  is  not  ordinarily  equal  to  the  number  received  during  that  year. 
An  appeal  is  rarely  decided  immediately  on  its  receipt ,  and  a  proportion  of  the  appeals  received  in  any  given  year  cannot 
be  decided  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Tims,  in  the  period  1st  October,  1908  to  27th  March,  1909,  10,068  apqoeals,  as  to  old 
aye  pensions,  were  received  and  8,975  disposed  of,  leaving  a  balance  of  1,093  in  hand,  whilst  during  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  10i  years  covered  by  the  statement ,  62,575  such  appeals  were  received  and  61,421  disposed  of,  leaving  a  balance  of 
1,154  pension  appeals  in  course  of  investigation  on  the  31  st  March,  1919. 


747.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  A  good  deal  was  said  about 
the  in-and-outer  people  obtaining  Poor  Law  relief — 
stopping  in  a  little  while  and  then  going  out  and 
drawing  the  pension? — Yes. 

748.  Those  cases  were  very  well  known  very  soon 
after  the  1908  Act  ca'rno  into  operation?— Yes. 

749.  When  they  were  considering  the  alterations 
which  would  be  desirable  in  that'  Act  in  4910,  the 
inter-departmental  Committee  considered  that  sub¬ 
section  (4)  section  6  would  to  a  groat  extent  meet 
that,  did  they  not?- — Yes. 

750.  And  it  did  to  some  extent,  that  is  to  say  where 
the  man  was  known  to  be  a  pensioner  ? — Yes. 

751.  Supposing  an  in-an-outer  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  pensioner,  then  it  is  only  by  accident 
that  he  is  found  out  and  the  question  can  be  raised? — 
The  Guardians  were  asked,  I  think,  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  by  circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board 


to  notify  every  person  who  became  chargeable  who 
was  known  or  believed  to  be  a  pensioner.  That  is 
all  we  felt  we  could  do. 

752.  They  are  not  obliged  by  statute  to  do  it? — No. 

753.  And  it  cannot  always  be  found  out.  If  fraud¬ 
ulent  old  people  oome  in  and  go  out  and  conceal  the 
fact  that  they  are  pensioners  there  is  no  remedy? — 
I  am  afraid  not.  A  pensioner  may  apparently  be 
only  60  years  of  age  and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
judge  age  by  appearance. 

754.  They  have  to  give  their  age  when  they  go  in 
and  they  may  give  it  as  something  under  70? — Yes. 

755.  Sir  Henry  Bobinson:  Yon  mentioned  44  per 
cent.  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  it  referred  to.  Was 
it  the  percentage  of  pensioners  struck  off  on  appeal 
to  the  Local  Government  Board? — No.  Appeals 
allowed. 
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756.  Appeals  by  whom — by  the  pension  officer  or 
pensioner  or  claimant? — I  gave  44  per  cent,  as  the 
percentage  of  appeals  against  the  decisions  of  Com¬ 
mittees  on  claims  in  which  the  decisions  were  varied 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

757.  Increased  or  reduced? — I  cannot  tell.  Speak¬ 
ing  generally  it  is  both  ways.  They  may  have  refused 
a  pension  and  we  may  have  granted  it  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  have  granted  it  and  we  may 
have  refused  it. 

758.  Can  you  give  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
pensions  have  been  struck  off  or  allowed? — No.  When 
you  say  struck  off  you  mean  pensions  refused? 

759.  Yes? — No,  I  cannot  give  that. 

760.  Do  you  think  that  the  saving  to  the  State  by 
the  prevention  of  imposture  covers  the  cost  of  the 
staff.  Have  you  gone  into  that? — No.  but  I  think 
that  if  there  were  no  appeal  a  very  bad  condition  of 
affairs  would  arise. 

761.  How  do  you  find  Committees  deal  with  claims? 
— Rural  Pension  Sub-Committees  sometimes  take 
rather  too  narrow  a  conception  of  the  case,  I  find. 

762.  Do  they  object  to  taking  the  odium  of  reject¬ 
ing  a  claim? — No,  T  think  not.  They  are  rather 
niggardly  in  rural  districts  where  the  farming  class 
preponderates. 

763.  Have  You  this  to  deal  with — that  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  Ireland — that  when  a  son  marries  the 
father  makes  over  his  entire  property  and  then  applies 
for  a  pension? — Not  as  a  rule. 

764.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country  in  your 
view  ? — No,  it  is  not  done  till  the  father  is  75  or 
something  like  that.  It  is  done  as  a  return  for  past 
services  on  the  farm.  That  is  how  it  is  put. 

765.  Have  you  a  Department  to  deal  with  questions 
in  the  House  of  Commons? — I  think  it  a.  tribute 
t>o  our  administration  that  we  certainly  have  not 
had  more  than  five  questions  in  the  past  year,  so 
a  Department  is  hardly  necessary. 

766.  An  applicant  refused  a  pension  immediately 
writes  to  his  member.  You  have  not  had  that  ex¬ 
perience? — Occasionally  he  writes  to  his  Member  but 


no  question  is  put  down,  and  the  President  obtains 
from  the  Department  a  statement  in  defence  of  their 
action. 

Sir  W.  Ryland  Adkins  in  the  Chair. 

767.  Sir  Alfred  V/atscm :  On  this  little  table  you 
have  given  us,  what  is  the  difference  between  columns 
3  and  4 — “  Against  decision  on  claims,”  “  Against 
decision  on  questions,”  etc.? — In  column  3  the  appeal 
was  against  the  decision  of  a  Pension  Committee  on 
an  original  claim  to  an  old-age  pension.  In  column  4 
the  decision  of  the  Pension  Committee  relates  to  an 
existing  pensioner  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  and 
the  pension  officer  has  sought  the  revocation  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  pension,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pen¬ 
sioner  may  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  his  pension. 
Virtually  the  two  columns  are  claimants  and  pen¬ 
sioners. 

768.  Column  7  is:  “  Number  of  decisions  as  to  venrlv 
means  (including  questions').”  That  I  take  it  relates 
to  columns  3  and  4? — Yes. 

769.  I  do  not  like  to  worry  you  for  statistics 
which  cannot  be  obtained  very  readily,  but  I  must 
say  that  in  respect  of  at  any  rate  one  or  two 
specimen  years  I  should  very  much  like  the  figures 
turned  up  to  show,  say,  in  regard  to  column  3,  how 
many  were  appeals  by  the  claimant,  and  how  many 
were  appeals  bv  the  pension  officer? — I  think  those 
can  be  given. 

770.  And  under  each  heading  how  many  appeals 
were  allowed  and  how  many  were  disallowed? — I  think 
I  can  give  you  the  figures.  Will  you  kindly  keep  them 
to  sonif  typical  year  or  years  so  as  to  save  work? 

771.  Certainly.  Pre-war  would  be  preferable? — 
Take  the  year  ended  March,  1914,  and  the  last  year 
ended  March,  1919. 

772.  I  want  to  know  how  many  appeals  under  head¬ 
ings  3  and  4  were  (lj  appeals  by  claimants  or  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  (2)  appeals  by  pension  officers,  and  under 
each  of  those  sub-headings  I  want  to  know  how  many 
were  allowed  and  how  many  were  not  allowed? — I  will 
supply  that  information. 


Old  Age  Pensions — England  and  Wales. 

Statement  as  to  decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board  given  on  appeals  against  decisions  of  Pension  Committees 
and  Sub-Committees  during  each  of  the  years  ended  31st  March,  1914  and  1919. 


Analysis  of  decisions  on  (a)  claims,  (5)  questions  and  (c)  claims  and  questions  combined. 


Year  ended 

Appeals  from  Pension  Officers. 

Appeais  from  Claimants  or  Pensioners. 

Total. 

3fst  March 

Sustained. 

Dismissed. 

Total. 

Sustained. 

Dismissed. 

Total. 

f  1914 

702 

830 

1,532 

754 

867 

1,621 

3,153 

]  1919 

or  45 ’8  % 

or  54 • 2  % 

or  46 ’5  % 

or  53*5  % 

— 

— 

1,055 

1,212 

2,267 

1,131 

1,821 

2,952 

5,219 

or  46 ’5  % 

or  53 -5  % 

— 

or  38 ‘3  % 

or  61 ’7  % 

— 

— 

ri9i4 

176 

181 

357 

116 

214 

330 

687 

) 1919 

or  49 • 3  % 

or  50-7  o/0 

— 

or  35 ‘2  % 

or  64 ‘8  % 

— 

— 

342 

167 

509 

187 

506 

693 

1,202 

or  67-2  o/0 

or  32 • 8  % 

— 

or  27-0  o/0 

or  73 ’0  % 

— 

— 

r  1914 

878 

1,011 

1,889 

870 

1,081 

1,951 

3,840 

)  1919 

or  46 -5  % 

or  53*5  °/o 

— 

or  44 *6  % 

or  55 -4  o/o 

— 

— 

1,397 

1,379 

2,776 

1,318 

2,327 

3,645 

6,421 

( 

or  50 '3  <y0 

or  49-7  o/0 

— 

or  36 '2  % 

or  63 • 8  % 

— 

773.  Have  you  found  that  the  increased  value  of 
free  board  and  lodging  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  has 
been  used  to  any  extent  as  tbe  basis  of  revising  pen¬ 
sions  which  had  already  been  granted? — Not  gener¬ 
ally,  I  should  say.  It  would  arise  in  this  manner : 
A  person  may  have  had  some  fresh  item  of  means;  he 
may  have  been  left  a  small  property,  and  the  pension 
officer,  by  reason  of  that,  would  re-estimate  the  means, 
and  he  might  then  conceivably  put  up  the  value  of 
board  and  lodging  as  compared  with  the  estimate 
made  when  the  original  pension  was  granted.  But 
that  is  safeguarded  to  some  degree.  If  the  party  con¬ 
tributes  bis  pension  towards  board  and  lodging,  as  is 
generally  done,  the  value  of  the  benefit  is  thereby 


reduced.  So  that  would  act  as  a  safeguard  against 
any  attempt  to  revoke  a  pension  on  that  ground. 

774.  Previously,  a  pensioner  got  a  full  pension, 
because  the  free  allowance  was  estimated  to  be  less 
than  8s«.  a  week ;  but  take  the  case  where  the  question 
of  the  right  to  continue  the  pension  has  been  raised 
because  the  pension  officer  has  re-estimated  the  allow¬ 
ance,  and  the  pension  is  reduced  or  revoked  ? — I 
think  that  is  a  very  unusual  case. 

775.  Mr.  Jameson:  You  say  that  44  per  cent,  of 
the  appeals  are  allowed? — On  claims  to  pensions. 

776.  Does  that  include  questions  too? — I  can  give 
you  the  figure  combined.  Taking  the  total  decisions 
during  the  year  just  ended,  31st  March,  1919,  we 
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[ Continued . 


dismissed  the  appeal  in  58  per  oent.  of  the  cases  and 
allowed  it  in  42  per  cent.  The  figure  does  not  vary 
very  materially. 

777.  In  that  42  per  cent,  in  which  you  vary  the 
decision  of  the  authority  below,  do  you  generally  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  new  facts  elicited  by  investigation  or  on 
facts  which  were  before  the  authority  below? — In 
some  cases  the  facts  may  be  the  same  as  those  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  local  Pension  Committee,  but  there 
may  have  been  a  mistake  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  Act,  and  a  more  lenient  construction  may  be  the 
right  one.  Then  again  appeals  vary  very  much  in 
character.  A  Committee  may  have  disallowed  a  claim 
because  the  party  has  not  shown  that  he  has  reached 
70  years  of  age.  We  go  to  various  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  or  the  claimant  on  appeal  may  forward  a  bap¬ 
tismal  or  marriage  certificate.  That  often  occurs. 
If  the  Committee  had  not  that  certificate  they  would 
be  right  in  disallowing  the  claim.  We  give  effect  to 
the  certificate  and  allow  the  claim.  Cases  differ 
very  much  in  character  and  it  is  difficult  to  generalise. 

778.  Is  your  reversal  generally  based  upon  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  Statute,  or  upon  fur¬ 
ther  information  which  you  have  elicited? — A  different 
interpretation  of  the  Statute  would  not  be  very 
common.  It  would  more  generally  be  a  difference  in 
the  finding  on  the  facts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  profits.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  a  great  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  may  arise. 

779.  Is  it  chiefly  because  of  new  facts  which  you 
have  found  out  yourselves,  which  were  not  before 
the  authority  below?  Is  dt  because  of  that  or  a 
re-consideration  of  the  facts  which  were  before  the 
Pension  Oommitte? — You  might  divide  the  cases  into 
half-and-half,  or  something  like  that. 

780.  Is  the  circumstance  that  the  facts  were  not 
found  out  before  the  fault  of  the  pension  officer? — 
It  may  be  due  to  the  claimant  not  having  presented 
his  case  properly  to  the  pension  officer,  or  there  may 
have  been  a  complete  change  in  the  circumstances. 
A  claim  may  have  been  investigated  three  weeks  or 
a  month  before  it  came  to  the  Committee;  and  before 
the  Committee  have  decided  the  case,  or  a  few  days 
after  the  Committee  have  decided  the  case,  a  man 
may  lose  his  employment  or  there  may  have  been  some 
drastic  change  in  his  circumstances.  In  such  a  case 
we  do  not  require  him  to  make  a  fresh  claim.  It 
would  be  absurd.  We  give  him  the  pension. 

781.  Generally  speaking,  you  take  the  view  that 
the  Pension  Officer  discharges  his  functions  properly? 
— Yes,  but  in  some  instances  with  undue  severity. 
Where  there  is  a  doubt  he  does  not  always  give  the 
pensioner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  But,  generally 
speaking,  they  do  their  work  exceedingly  well. 

782.  What  is  your  opinion  about  local  Committees? 
— It  may  be  presumptuous  that  I  .should  say  so,  hut 
they  vary  in  character  enormously.  In  the  "big  towns, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England,  the  work  is  very 
well  done  indeed,  but  there  are  certain  instances  in 
which  the  Committee  apparently  proceed  on  the  view' 
that  a  pension  should  be  granted  to  most  of  the  people 
who  apply  for  it  regardless  of  the  person’s  circum¬ 
stances. 

783.  Is  that  mostly  in  rural  districts  or  in  urban 
districts? — I  should  say  it  would  be  in  urban  dis¬ 
tricts  with  a  pronounced  socialistic  tendency. 

784.  It  is  more  from  class  sympathy? — Class  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  applicant. 

785.  Rather  than  from  personal  influence? — Yes, 
certainly. 

786.  Mr.  Woodall:  With  regard  to  the  table,  you 
said  that  claims  had  decreased  very  considerably  in 
the  last  four  years.  Is  the  table  intended  to  show 
that,  beca'use  the  claims  increased  in  1017  over  1916? 
— Yes,  as  compared  with  a  normal  year  before  the 
war.  In  1913  there  were  123,000  claims. 

787.  It  is  not  year  by  year? — No.  As  compared 
with  a  normal  year  before  the  war.  We  might  have 
expected  a  rather  larger  number,  but  in  each  year 
they  have  been  about  17  per  cent.  down. 

788.  With  regard  to  Columns  3,  4,  5  and  6,  are 
the  same  things  referred  ho? — The  totals  are  the 
same. 

789.  But  they  do  not  agree  Take  the  appeals 
received  and  the  appeals  disposed  of? — There  is 
always  a  balance  of  undecided  appeals  in  hand. 


790.  Cannot  we  have  something  that  makes  the 
to  bio  complete  so  that  we  can  find  out  the  residuum? 
— Your  suggestion  is  to  total  columns  3  and  4  and 
total  columns  5  and  6  and  give  at  the  end  of  the 
statement  the  balance  outstanding;  or  do  you  want 
the  balance  outstanding  at  the  end  of  each  year  ? 

791.  I  want  to  get  the  totals  completed.  In  some 
cases  they  are  more  and  in  some  cases  they  are  less? 
— Yes ;  in  some  years  we  are  able  to  dispose  of  cases 
more  rapidly. 

792.  These  do  not  refer  to  quite  the  same  period? — 
Yes,  but  one  is  appeals  received  and  the  other  is 
appeals  decided  during  the  period. 

793.  Then  it  is  not  the  same  thing? — No. 

794.  Chairman :  Could  that  be  mentioned  in  the 
table? — Yes. 

795.  Mr.  Woodall:  Could  you  not  make  this  refer 
exactly  to  the  same  period? — I  think  that  would  be 
difficult.  The  only  difference  is  the  balance  out¬ 
standing. 

796.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  It  would  be  better  to  cut 
out  the  appeals  disposed  of  altogether.  They  have 
no  bearing? — I  do  not  know.  They  show  that  we 
have  done  our  work. 

797.  Chairman :  It  is  rather  important  to  have 
figures  to  show  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  dealt 
with? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

798.  Mr.  Vunford:  Curiously  enough  the  figures 
for  1909—10  do  tally.  Is  that  so?— That  is  a  coinci¬ 
dence.  It  really  means,  I  take  it,  that  the  appeals 
outstanding  were  very  much  the  same  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  We  always  must  have  appeals 
outstanding. 

799.  Chairman:  Is  not  the  simplest  plan  to  put  a 
note  on  the  table  pointing  out  that  the  figures  do  not 
necessarily  tally,  because  some  are  received  and  not 
dealt  with  in  the  year  and  some  are  dealt  with  which 
have  been  received  during  the  previous  year? — Cer¬ 
tainly. 

800.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  gather  that  the  anomaly 
between  claimants  and  existing  pensioners  causes  you 
trouble,  and  your  Department  Avould  like  to  see  the 
anomaly  removed  ? — Certainly. 

801.  An  existing  pensioner  gets  certain  advantages 
which  the  new  pensioner  does  not.  With  regard  to 
medical  relief,  what  is  the  rule  with  regard  to  pre¬ 
domination? — It  depends  on  the  facts.  Every  person 
in  a  poor-law  infirmary  gets  medical  attendance, 
nursing,  and  ordinary  food,  and  light  and  fuel  in 
addition.  The  relief  received  is  composite,  if  I  may 
say  so.  It  is  partly  medical  and  partly  ordinary.  If 
the  person  is  there  for  treatment  of  disease  no  doubt 
the  medical  relief  would  predominate,  and  there 
would  be  no  disqualification,  but  in  some  cases  the 
medical  officer  says,  “  I  cannot  do  anything  for  the 
patient;  there  is  no  chance  of  cure.  She  is  merely 
here  for  care  and  attention.”  In  such  a  case  we 
hold  that  there  is  no  medical  treatment  worth  talk 
ing  about  and  no  concession  can  be  made. 

802.  Can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  cost  of 
enquiries?  There  has  been  a  little  variance  in  some 
of  the  evidence. — I  understand  that  Mr.  Lupton  was 
to  be  asked  to  furnish  a  statement.  I  have  a  note 
here  which  I  prepared  some  time  ago.  I  made  out 
the  cost  of  administration  at  £500,000  a  year  for  all 
the  public  departments  concerned — the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board,  the  General  Post  Office  to  some  extent, 
the  Customs  and  Excise  largely. 

803.  On  pension  account? — Yes,  as  far  as  can  be 
told,  on  pension  account.  This  was  only  a  rough  note 
for  my  own  information.  The  important  fact  is  that 
the  cost  is  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  amount  disbursed 
in  pensions  and  allowances.  When  you  look  at  the 
accounts  of  a  charity  the  question  of  administrative 
expenses  is  important,  and  to  see  how  far  their  funds 
are  usefully  expended  you  note  the  expenditure  in 
administration.  I  think  the  Committee  will  agree 
that  3  per  cent,  in  administrative  expenses  is  not  high. 

804.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  get  the  exact  cost 
instead  of  the  approximate  cost?  I  am  thinking  of 
dividing  up  the  time  of  the  pension  officers  and  the 
question  of  having  whole-time  pension  officers? — It  is 
rather  for  the  Customs  and  Excise  than  for  myself. 

805.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  a  water-tight  compartment, 
has  your  department  considered  the  advisability  of 
amend  ng  the  Act  and  going  on  these  lines  that  have 
been  put  to  you?  I  do  not  ask  your  personal 
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opinion? — No,  they  have  not.  The  Treasury  would 
be  the  department  responsible  for  introducing  amend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

806.  If  your  department  desired  to  recommend 
amendments  therefore  it  would  carry  no  weight? — I 
do  not  say  that,  but  it  would  be  by  no  means  con¬ 
clusive.  Other  departments  would  have  a  say  in  the 
matter. 

807.  Chairman:  What  time  does  it  take  for  an 
appeal  to  be  heard  from  a  local  pension  committee 
or  officer  ? — I  am  afraid  that  the  average  time  is  nea'rly 
two  months.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wre  have 
been  in  great  difficulties  with  staff,  and  most  of  our 
staff  have  been  girls. 

808.  I  should  have  asked  first  of  all  what  time  did 
it  take  before  the  war,  and  what  time  has  it  taken 
during  the  war? — I  cannot  give  any  computation  of 
the  average  time  as  none  has  been  made,  but  my  im¬ 
pression  would  be  that  before  the  war  it  was 
something  like  two  months,  and  the  time  may  have 
slightly  lengthened.  Lately  most  of  our  men  have 
returned  from  active  service,  so  I  hope  to  find  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  near  future. 

809.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  time  if  takes  to 
get  an  appeal  heard  according  to  what  part  of  the 
country  it  comes  from? — Only  in  so  far  as  some  of 
the  clerks  on  Pension  Committees  are  more  punctual 
in  the  despatch  of  business  than  others. 

810.  Would  it  take  two  months  from  the  receipt  of 
the  notice  of  appeal  that  the  clerk  of  the  Pension 
Oommittee  ought  to  send? — Yes. 

811.  The  notice  may  be  sent  immediately  of  course 
or  not? — I  ought  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
especially  when  we  are  going  to  vary  the  Pension 
Committee’s  decision,  we  ask  them  for  their  obser¬ 
vations  before  we  do  so.  Some  clerks  are  quick  in 
sendings  off  documents  directly  after  the  meeting  has 
been  held,  and  in  other  cases  they  are  retained 
longer  than  they  should  be. 

812.  Does  every  decision  you  make  date  back  to 
the  original  decision? — It  dates  back  to  the  date  of 
the  original  decision  on  the  claim  for  pension. 

813.  Do  you  receive  any  oral  evidence  whatever? — 
No,  except  where  one  of  our  inspectors  is  directed  to 
investigate  the  appeal  by  an  enquiry  on  the  spot. 

814.  That  would  probably  include  the  examination 
of  the  claimant? — Yes,  it  must  include  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  claimant. 

815.  Mr.  Rowntree :  I  think  that  these  figures  that 
you  have  given  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
old  men  and  women  over  70  in  the  workhouse  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  in  connection  with  the  view 
that  is  so  often  expressed  that  if  pensions  were  granted 
at  an  earlier  age,  and  possibly  were  more  liberal,  I 
wonder  wdiether  wre  could  get  a  still  further  reduction. 
Would  it  be  possible  without  much  difficulty  to  give, 
say,  comparable  figures  at  the  ages  of  60  and  65, 
presuming  that  the  main  reason  why  the  figures  show 
the  reduction  is  the  working  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Acts?  Supposing  they  had  been  working  with  regard 
to  people  at  the  age  of  60,  what  would  have  been  the 
reduction?  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
figure  to  get,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
help  to  us  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Poor  Law- 
relief  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it  would  involve  a  special 
return  from  the  Guardians,  These  figures  w^ere 
obtained  by  sending  to  each  Board  of  Guardians  asking 
for  a  day  count  to  be  made.  Your  question  would 
involve  a  day  count. 

816.  Sir  Henry  Robinson:  It  means  the  interroga¬ 
tion  of  every  inmate? — Practically. 

817;  Mr.  Rowntree :  A  Government  Committee  lias 
practically  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  work- 
house,  and  therefore  the  suggestions  of  that  Committee 
make  in  a  way  the  work  of  this  Committee  almost 
more  important.  These  are  very  striking  figures,  and 
it  v  ould  be  a  real  help  if  we  could  get  some  estimate 
of  what  would  happen  at  the  ages  of  60  and  65?— I 
take  it  that  you  want  people  between  60  and  65  65 
and  70,  and  70  and  upwards  to  be  distinguished  in 
three  groups? 

818  I  think  so?— It  means  taking  an  age  census, 
does  it  not? 


819.  Chairman :  I  think  we  should  only  ask  for  that 
after  very  serious  consideration,  because  it  w-ould 
mean,  as  you  point  out,  a  very  elaborate  enquiry. 
It  has  been  already  done  with  regard  to  the  age  of 
70,  and  it  would  mean  doing  it  again  in  three  classes, 
as  you  say? — Yes. 


820.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  I  will  not  press  it,  but  it  has  a 
great  bearing  on  the  question  of  relative  expense? — 
J  will  ask  the  Statistical  Department.  I  am  not  in 
the  Statistical  Department,  but  they  might  be  able  to 
satisfy  your  request. 


821.  The  question  of  women  officers  has  been  raised 
once  or  twice,  though  not  in  your  evidence.  What  is 
your  impression  of  the  way  in  which  they  have  done 
their  work?  Do  you  think  that  in  some  ways  there 
is  an  advantage  in  having  women  officers? — Theoreti¬ 
cally  there  should  be,  especially  in  dealing  with  women. 
I  support  the  opinion  of  the  witness  this  morning. 
I  sometimes  have  found  that  they  have  been  a  little 
hard,  and  occasionally  surprisingly  so. 

822.  You  always  let  a  claimant  know-  the  case  against 
him  or  her? — Yes. 

823.  And  he  or  she  has  a  right  of  reply? — Yes. 

824.  Can  these  old  people  reply  satisfactorily  them¬ 
selves?  How  does  it  work?  Do  they  get  friends  to 
reply  ?  They  certainly  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
counsel?— No.  They  get  a  memorandum  in  which  the 
case  against  them  is  put  in  the  left  hand  margin, 
and  they  write  their  reply  in  the  other  margin,  and 
often  you  find  a  younger  relative,  a  son  or  son-in- 
law,  or  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  replies  for  the 
claimant. 


825.  Chairman :  Do  you  find  that  those  replies  as  a 

lule  are  adequate  in  intelligence  and  to  the  point? _ 

Yes,  certainly. 


826.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  The  witness  this  morning  was 
very  severe  on  the  action  of  certain  Local  Pension 
Committees.  I  gathered  that  it  was  chiefly  in  Ireland. 
When  he  was  really  pressed,  he  admitted  that.  Do  you 
think  that  that  is  a  question  that  w-ants  consideration, 
and  if  so,  do  you  see  any  better  v-ay  than  at  present 
of  getting  democratic  control  of  these  Committees?— 
No.  I  think  the  Pensions  Cbmmittees  do  their  work 
extremely  well.  If  something  wmre  needed  it  should 
perhaps  take  the  line  of  requiring  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  members  to  be  representatives  of  Friendly 
Societies  or  Trade  Unions,  instead  of  the  request  being 
made  to  the  Committee  that  representatives  of  such 
bodies  should  be  appointed. 

82/.  Sir  Henry  Robinson:  A  requirement  instead  of 
a  request? — Exactly. 


ozo  Mr.  Jxowntree :  Are  you  able  at  all  to  speak  to 
the  value  of  the  co-opted  members?  Is  it  the  custom 
of  most  of  the  Pension  Committees  to  have  co-opted 
members,  and  if  so,  are  you  able  to  speak  about  their 
value? — The  practice  seems  to  vary  a  good  deal.  I 
thought  the  Committee  w-ould  like  some  information, 
so  I  got  out  a  few  particulars.  These  are  not  of  recent 
date  because  since  the  war  the  supply  of  information 
of  all  kinds  by  local  authorities  has  Jieen  restricted. 
Take  the  Dorset  Pension  Sub-Committees,  for  in¬ 
stance.  There  are  22  Sub-Committees  and  each  con¬ 
sists  of  three  County  Councillors,  three  District  Coun- 

o8I  ^nd  three  C0-°Pte(1  members.  Norfolk  have 
18  Sub-Committees  of  9  members  each.  In  their  case 
each  has  only  two  or  three  members  of  the  County 
Council,  and  the  remainder  are  either  outside  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  District  Councillors.  That  is  to  say 
there  are  only  two  or  three  members  of  the  Countv 
Council,  and  the  other  six  members  are  outside  repre 
son ta fives  strictly  speaking,  but  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  District  Councillors  for  the,  area 
for  which  the  Sub-Committee  act.  Then  Birkenhead 
has  two  Sub-Committees  of  9  members  each  on 
each  of  which  are  three  Councillors,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  made  up  of  co-opted  members  represent¬ 
ing  the  Distress  Committee  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act,  Trade  Union,  Friendly  Society,  Board 
of  Guardians,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and 
one  lady.  So  they  have  a  very  extensive  outside 
representation.  My  impression  is  that  these  outside 
representatives  are  of  great  value  in  giving  general 
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experience  to  the  Pension  Committee  or  sub-com¬ 
mittee. 

829.  Chairman:  Do  you  happen  to  have  Northamp¬ 
tonshire? — Not  here.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  few  Committees  who  simply  provide 
that  the  whole  Town  Council  should  be  the  Committee. 
You  would  get  representation  in  that  way  because 


many  Trade  Union  representatives,  etc.,  are  Town 
Councillors. 

830.  Mr.  Rowntree:  One  other  point:  the  3  per 
cent,  you  mention  as  administrative  cost  seems  low. 
Can  you  get  an  absolutely  comparative  figure  with 
regard  to  administrative  cost  in  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law?—  I  will  try  to  get  that. 


( The  witness  withdrew.) 

( Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  20th  May,  1919,  at  2.30  o'clock.) 


FOURTH  DAY. 

Tuesday ,  20th  May ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER, 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 
H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EWAN  F.  MACPHERSON,  Esq.,  C.B. 
Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 


Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C-M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  K.C.B. 
Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 

HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


The  Hon.  W.  Pember  Reeves,  called  in  and  examined. 


831.  Chairman. — fit  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give  up 
part  of  your  valuable  time  to  help  us  in  this  matter. — 
If  I  remember  rightly,  you  are  the  author  of  the  old 
pension  system  in  New  Zealand? — No.  I  wish  I  had 
that  honour,  but  I  was  a  member  of  the  Government 
which,  shortly  after  I  left  New  Zealand,  introduced  it. 
The  author  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  the  late 
Mr.  Seddon. 

832.  At  any  rate  you  were  consenting  thereunto  and 
knew  all  about  it?- — I  think  I  might  say,  sir,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  10  or  11  years  of  the  Act  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  subject.  I  made  a  very  close  study 
of  it  and  I  also  studied  the  pension,  laws  of  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

833.  We  have  had  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
Intelligence  Department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  Pensions  in  New  Zealand,  which  I  think  you 
have  seen.  What  we  propose  to  do,  unless  you  wish 
us  to  do  otherwise,  is  to  take  this  as  being  the 
equivalent  of  examination  in  chief,  if  it  has  your 
imprimatur? — As  far  as  I  can  judge  it  seems  to  be 
correct. 

834.  Then  we  can  ask  questions  upon  it? — Cer¬ 
tainly.  (The  following  is  the  memorandum.)  • 

MEMORANDUM  PREPARED  BY  THE  INTELLI¬ 
GENCE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD  ON  OLD  AGE 
PENSIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  first  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  for  New  Zealand  was 
passed  in  1098.  Since  then  several  amending  and 
consolidating  Acts  have  been  passed,  and  the  law  on 
the  subject  is  now  contained  in  the  consolidating  Act 
of  1013  and  the  Pensions  Amendment  Act,  1914.  (  The 
following  particulars  as  to  the  effect  of  this  legislation 
are  partly  extracted  from  the  New  Zealand  Official 
Year-Book  for  1016. 

(1)  Administration. — The  Governor  has  power  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint  a  Commissioner  (before  1913 


called  a  Registrar) ,  who,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Minister,  has  the  general  administration  of  the  Act, 

The  Governor  has  power  to  divide  New  Zealand  into 
such  districts  as  he  thinks  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act,  and  to  appoint  a  Registrar  (before  1913  a 
Deputy  Registrar),  a'nd  such  persons  as  he  thinks  fit 
for  each  such  district. 

(3)  Age. — The  applicant,  if  a  male,  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  65,  or,  if  a  female,  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  60. 

The  pension  age  has  been  reduced  to  55  for  women 
a'nd  to  60  for  men  where  the  applicant  is  the  parent 
of  two  or  more  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
for  the  maintenance  of  whom  he  (or  she)  is  responsible. 
The  pension  payable  in  such  cases  may  be  any  sum  up 
to  £13  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pension 
payable  as  set  out  hereunder. 

(3)  Residence. — The  applicant  must  have  resided 
continuously  in  New  Zealand  for  the  past  25  years. 

Continuous  residence  in  not  interrupted  by  absences 
not  exceeding  two  years.  An  additional  six  months’ 
period  of  absence  is  allowed  for  every  additional  year’s 
residence  in  excess  of  the  twenty-five  ycaTs  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  date  of  application,  provided  that 
the  applicant  has  resided  in  New  Zealand  during  the 
twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  said  date  of 
application.  In  the  case  of  a  seainan  continuous 
residence  is  not  interrupted  bv  absence  on  board  a 
ship  registered  in  New  Zealand,  provided  the  appli¬ 
cant  establishes  the  fact  that  his  home  is  in  New 
Zealand. 

(4)  Rates  of  Pensions — The  original  Act  of  1898 
provided  for  a  pension  of  £18  per  annum,  or  6s.  Ild. 
per  week.  This  amount  was,  however,  increased  to 
£26  per  annum  ( i.e .,  10s.  a  week  of  £2  3s.  4d.  a 
month)  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1005. 

By  the  Finance  Act,  1017,  an  additional  5s.  per 
week  was  granted  as  from  the  23rd  September,  191'7, 
for  the  period  of  the  war  and  112  months  thereafter. 
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(5)  Limitations  in  respect  of  Property  and  Income. 
— The  full  pension  of  £26  is  reduced  by  :  — 

(1)  £1  for  every  complete  £1  of  income  over  £34. 

(21)  £1  for  every  complete  £10  of  net  accumulated 
property.  • 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  £1  for  every  year  oi 
part  of  a  year  by  which  the  age  of  the 
applicant  is  less  than  65  years. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  applicant,  if  single,  must 
not  reach  £60. 

The  income  of  a  married  applicant  for  pension  pur¬ 
poses  is  considered  to  be  half  of  the  joint  incomes  of 
husband  and  wife.  The  joint  incomes  of  a  married 
couple  must  not  exceed,  with  pension  added,  the  sum 
of  £100. 

Income  includes  free  board  and  lodging  up  to  £26 
per  annum,  but  does  not  include — 

(a)  Sick  allowance  or  funera'l  benefits  paid  by  a 

Friendly  'Society. 

( b )  Relief  by  way  of  charity,  or  gifts  from 

relatives,  up  to  £52  in  any  year. 

(c)  Grants  from  the  Gold-miners’  and  Coal¬ 

miners’  Relief  Funds. 

(d)  Capital  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  appli¬ 

cant,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  the  appli¬ 
cant. 

(e)  Money  or  money’s  worth  received  on  the  intes¬ 

tacy,  or  under  the  will,  of  a  deceased  hus¬ 
band  or  wife. 

The  income  chargeable  is  that  derived  during  the 
12  months  preceding  the  date  of  application,  the 
Magistrate  having  power  to  exempt  all  personal  earn¬ 
ings  earned  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  £2  a  week,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  shown  to  his  satisfaction  that  owing  to  loss 
of  employment  or  any  other  cause  such  earnings  haVe 
ceased. 

The  net  value  of  accumulated  property  must  not  be 
£260  or  over. 

Net  accumulated  property  is  the  capital  value  of  all 
real  and  personal  property  owned  by  a'n  applicant, 
other  than  life-assurance  policies  and  annuities,  or 
other  life  interests  in  the  capital  sum  of  which  the 
applicant  has  no  interest  beyond  the  income  derived 
therefrom,  less  the  following  deductions :  — 

(1)  The  amount  of  mortgage  existing  on  the  pro- 

perty. 

(2)  £340  from  the  home,  including  furniture  and 

personal  effects. 

(3)  £50  from  any  other  property. 

The  net  accumulated  property  of  a  husband  or  wife 
for  pension  purposes  is  half  of  the  total  net  accumu¬ 
lated  properties  of  both. 

The  pension  is  not  affected  by  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  used  exclusively  as  a  home,  which 
is  taken  at  the  valuation  obtaining  at  the  date  of  the 
original  grant  of  the  pension. 

Provision  is  made  for  including  transferred  property 
or  property  disposed  of  by  will  by  the  husband  or  wife 
of  an  applicant  in  the  computation  of  the  pension. 

The  applicant  must  not  have  deprived  himself  or 
herself  of  property  or  income  to  qualify  for  a  pension. 

Any  person  otherwise  qualified  to  receive  a  pension 
who  owns  property  on  Avhich  he  resides,  and  which 
does  not  permit  of  the  granting  of  a  full  pension,  may 
qualify  for  the  full  pension  by  transferring  the  said 
property  to  the  Public  Trustee.  The  pensioner  is 
permitted  to  reside  on  the  property  rent-free  during 
nis  lifetime,  but  he  must  pay  all  rates  and  charges 
thereon.  If  a  husband  and  wife,  •  both  being  pen¬ 
sioners,  are  living  together  and  one  dies,  the  survivor 
is  permitted  to  continue  to  reside  on  the  property. 
On  the  death  of  both  pensioner  and  survivor  or 
where  the  pensioner  is  no  longer  entitled  to  a  pension, 
the  Public  Trustee  shall  sell  the  property,  and,  after 
deducting  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  the  amount 
of  pension  paid  as  a  consequence  of  the  transfer  of 
the  property,  together  with  his  commission  and  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  shall  pay  the  balance 
to  the  person  or  persons  entitled  thereto.  Provision 
is  made  for  the  pensioner,  or  survivor,  or  next-of-kin 
paying  such  amounts  as  aforesaid  at  any  time,  with  a 


view  to  obtaining  a  retransfer  of  the  property  and 
obviating  a  sale. 

(6)  Character  of  Applicant. — The  applicant  must 
not  during  the  past  12  years  have  been  imprisoned 
for  four  months  or  in  four  occasions  for  an  offence 
punishable  by  twelve  months’  imprisonment. 

The  applicant  must  not  during  the  past  25  years 
have  been  imprisoned  for  5  years  for  any  offence. 

The  applicant  must  not  during  the  past  12  years 
have  deserted  his  wife  (or  husband,  as  the  case  may 
be)  and  children. 

The  applicant  must  have  lived  a  sober  and  reputable 
life  during  the  past  year. 

(7)  Persons  disqualified. 

(а)  Maoris  who  receive  votes  other  than  pensions 

out  of  the  grant  appropriated  by  the  Civil 
List  Act,  1908. 

(б)  Aliens. 

(c)  Naturalised  subjects  who  have  not  been 

naturalised  one  year. 

(d)  Chinese  or  other  Asiatics,  whether  natura¬ 

lised  or  not,  and  whether  British  subjects 
by  birth  or  not. 

The  term  “  alien  ”  is  deemed  not  to  include'  a 
woman  who  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  by  reason 
of  marriage  with  an  alien  who  is  since  deceased,  or 
from  whom  she  is  legally  separated. 

(8)  Payment  of  Pensions. — The  term  of  a  pension  is 
for  twelve  months  only,  and  an  application  for  re¬ 
newal  is  required  to  be  made  each  year.  The  first 
of  twelve  monthly  instalments  is  paid  on  the  first  day 
of  the  next  month  following  the  granting  of  the 
pension  by  the  Magistrate.  Payment  is  made  through 
the  Post  Office. 

If  a  person  is  physically  unfit  to  draw  his  pension 
in  person,  he  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  to  have 
an  agent  appointed  to  collect  instalments.  Any 
authority  issued  to  such  an  agent  holds  good  only  for 
the  pension-certificate  for  any  one  year,  but  it  may  be 
renewed  each  year  when  the  pension  itself  is  renewed. 

A  pension  granted  to  a  person  maintained  in  a 
charitable  institution  is  paid  to  the  governing  body 
of  the  institution  on  production  of  an  authority 
signed  by  the  local  Registrar.  A  fresh  authority  is 
lequired  each  month  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

When  any  person  to  whom  a  pension  has  already 
been  granted  is  committed  to  a  mental  hospital^  the 
instalments  of  such  pension  are  payable  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  institution.  An  inmate  of  a  mental 
hospitalj  however,  cannot  lodge  an  original  claim  for 
a  pension. 

The  pension,  being  for  the  personal  support  of  the 
pensioner,  is  absolutely  inalienable,  whether  by  way 
of  assignment,  charge,  execution,  bankruptcy,  or 
otherwise  howsoever. 

On  the  death  of  a  pensioner  the  portion  of  the 
instalment  accruing  to  date  of  death,  together  with 
any  unpaid  instalment  then  payable,  may  be  paid 
if  applied  to  defray  funeral  expenses,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  charitable  institution,  towards  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

(9)  Form  of  Claim. — Every  person  claiming  to  be 
entitled  to  a  pension  must  deliver  a  claim  in  pre¬ 
scribed  form  to  the  Registrar  of  the  district  in  which 
he  resides,  and  must  make  a  statutory  declaration 
that  the  contents  are  true  in  every  material  point. 

(10)  Procedure  on  Claim. — The  Registrar  transmits 
the  claim  to  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  exercising 
jurisdiction  in  the  district. 

The  Magistrate  fully  investigates  the  claim  in 
Chambers  and  the  Registrar,  or  some  person 
appointed  by  him,  has  the  right  to  appear  at  the 
hearing  and  to  examine  or  cross-examine  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  witnesses.  The  Magistrate  can  dispense 
with*  the  attendance  of  the  applicant  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Every  witness  must  be  examined  on  oath,  but  the 
Magistrate  is  not  bound  by  strict  rules  of  evidence. 

No  pension-claim  is  to  be  admitted  unless  the 
evidence  of  the  claimant  is  corroborated  on  the 
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material  points,  except  that,  in  respect  of  the  age 
of  the  claimant,  the  Magistrate  may,  if  otherwise 
satisfied,  dispense  with  corroborative  evidence. 

As  soon  as  the  pension-claim  is  established  and  the 
rate  of  pension  fixed  by  the  Magistrate,  he  must 
certify  the  same  to  the  Commissioner,  who  issues  a 
certificate  in  respect  of  the  first  year’s  pension. 

(11)  Suspension ,  Reduction  or  Cancellation  of  Pen¬ 
sion. — If  the  Commissioner  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  pension  has  been  improperly  obtained,  he  may 
suspend  payment  and  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  held 
before  a  Magistrate,  who  has  full  power  to  act. 

If  during  the  currency  of  a  pension-certificate  a 
pensioner,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  pensioner, 
becomes  possessed  of  property  or  income  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allowed  by  law,  the  Commissioner  may 
apply  to  the  Magistrate  to  have  the  pension  cancelled 
or  varied.  A  Magistrate  has  power  on  his  own 
initiative  to  review  any  previous  decision  and  to 
cancel  or  amend  any  pension-certificate. 

If  a  pensioner  is  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  of  any 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  one  month 
or  more,  or  misspends,  wastes,  or  lessens  his  estate, 
the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  pay  the  instal¬ 
ments  of  pension  to  an  agent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pensioner,  or  to  suspend  the  pension  for  such  period 
as  he  deems  fit. 

No  payment  is  made  of  an  instalment  which  falls 
due  while  a  pensioner  is  in  gaol  or  out  of  New 
Zealand. 

A  pension-certificate  is  cancelled  and  the  pension 
forfeited  in  the  event  of  conviction  for  any  offence 
under  the  Act  relating  to  the  issue  of  a  pension-certi¬ 
ficate. 

(12)  Offences  and  Penalties. — Any  person  who  by  a 
wilfully  false  statement  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain 
a  pension  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  is  liable  to  three 
months’  imprisonment,  or  to  a  fine  of  £50,  as  also  is 
any  person  who  aids  or  abets  such  person. 

It  is  an  offence  to  receive  money  in  consideration 
of  the  procuring  of  a  pension  for  any  person ;  and  it 
is  also  an  offence  to  refuse  to  answer  any  question 
concerning  an  applicant  or  any  statement  contained 
in  an  application,  the  penalty  being  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £10  in  each  case. 

Where  it  has  been  found  that  a  pensioner  has  been 
overpaid,  and  the  Magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  such 
over-payment  was  obtained  by  fraud',  the  pensioner , 
is  liable,  in  addition  to  imprisonment,  to  a  penalty  of 
double  the  amount  paid  in  excess. 

If  on  the  death  of  a  pensioner,  or  the  wife  or 
husband  of  a  pensioner,  it  is  found  that  either  of 
them  was  possessed  of  property  in  excess  of  the 
amount  allowed  by  1  aw  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
pension  granted,  double  the  amount  of  pension  so 
overpaid  may  be  recovered  from  the  estate. 

Every  person  who  commits  an  offence  under  the  Act 
for  which  no  penalty  is  elsewhere  provided,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10. 

(13)  Renewal  of  Pension. — To  ascertain  whether  a 
pensioner  is  entitled  to  a  renewal  of  his  pension,  he 
is  required  each  year,  shortly  before  the  expiry  of  the 
certificate  held  by  him,  to  furnish  a  statement  of  his 
income  during  the  past  year,  and  also  of  his  property. 
On  receipt  of  this  statement  the  Registrar  proceeds  to 
verify  the  contents,  and  then  submits  it  to  the 
Magistrate,  who  investigates  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  original  claim,  the  pensioner  being  required 
to  attend1  at  the  discretion  of  the  Magistrate.  The 
decision  of  the  Magistrate  is  notified  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  issues  a  fresh  pension-certificate  for 
the  amount  for  which  the  pension  is  renewed,  and 
authorises  payment  for  another  twelve  months. 

A  person  whose  pension  has  been  forfeited  is  dis¬ 
qualified  to  make  any  application  for  a  new  pension 
for  12  months  from  the  date  of  the  forfeiture,  and 
such  aplication  is  then  subject  to  the  same  provisions 
as  a  new  application. 

Statistics. 

The  number  of  old  ago  pensions  in  force  at  the  end 
of  each  year  since  the  institution  of  the  system,  the 


total  amount  paid  during  each  year,  and  the  annual 
cost  per  head  of  population  are  as  follows:  — 


At  31st 
March. 

Pensioners. 

Amount. 

Cost  per  head  of 
Population. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

1899 . 

7,443 

3,124 

0 

1 

1900 . 

11,285 

157,342 

4 

1 

1901 . 

12,405 

197,292 

5 

1 

1902 . 

12,776 

207,468 

5 

3 

1903 . 

12,481 

210,140 

5 

2 

1904 . 

11,926 

203,164 

4 

10 

1905 . 

11,770 

195,475 

4 

6 

1906... 

12,582 

254,367 

5 

8 

1907 . 

13,257 

314,184 

6 

10 

1908 . 

13,569 

325,199 

6 

11 

1909... 

14,396 

336,760 

6 

11 

1910 . 

15,320 

362,496 

7 

4 

1911 . 

16,020 

383,393 

7 

7 

1912 . 

16,649 

406,256 

7 

10 

1913 . 

16,509 

415,761 

7 

10 

1914 . 

18,050 

416,776 

7 

7 

1915 . 

19,352 

460,814 

8 

5 

1916 . 

19,804 

479,339 

8 

9 

1917 . 

19,697 

480,230 

1918 . 

19,960 

*643,177 

*11 

7 

*  This  includes  allowances  under  Finance  Act,  1917. 
The  total  amount  of  the  ordinary  pensions  was  £502,085. 


The  total  payments  to  the  3lst  March,  1918,  aggre¬ 
gated  £6,452,757. 

834a.  In  1898  the  first  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was 
introduced  into  New  Zealand?— It  was  passed  in  1898, 
after  a  two  years’  struggle.  Originally  as  introduced 
in  1896,  if  I  may  say  so,  it  was  a  very  poor  Act,  based 
upon  the  system  of  old  age  pension  that  obtained  in 
Denmark,  but  during  the  two  or  more  years  of  con- 
troversy  concerning  it5  it  was  knocked  into  practical 
shape,  and  when  it  became  law  in  November,  1898,  it 
was  a  workable  thing. 

835.  Now,  in  1898,  when  it  became  law,  was  the 
cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand  higher  than  it  would 
have  been  in  England  then,  or  was  it  about  the  same, 

or  less? _ In  1906  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost  of 

living  to  the  poorer  classes  in  New  Zealand  was 
certainly,  on  the  average,  not  greater  than  in 
England.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  about 
that  time  to  inquire  into  these  matters,  and  if  I 
remember  rightly  it  came  to  some  conclusion  of  that 
kind.  At  any  rate,  I  know  that  that  was  the  official 
view  at  that  time. 

836.  The  original  pension  was  6s.  lid.  a  ^week, 
and  that  was  increased  to  10s.  a  week  in  1905,  and 
there  was  an  additional  _5s.  a  week  as  from  the  23rd 
September,  1917,  for  the  war  and  12  months  after¬ 
wards? — Yes. 

837.  The  permanent  Old  Age  Pension,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  war,  is  in  New  Zealand  10s.  a  week? — Yes. 
It  was  found  in  1905  that,  partly  owing  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  and  partly,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Colony  was  exceedingly  prosper¬ 
ous  and  well  able  to  afford  to  pay  a  better  pension, 
they  had  better  put  it  up  to  10s.  a  week,  and  they 
did. 

838.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  total  population  of 
women  over  60  and  men  over  65 ;  or,  put  in  another 
way,  what  percentage  of  what  we  may  call  the 
patriarchal  population  (using  the  word  “  patri¬ 
archal  ”  of  all  old  enough  for  pensions)  are  pen¬ 
sioners? — When  I  last  looked  into  the  matter,  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  aged  got  pensions.  That  might 
be  a  little  larger  now  because  the  age  for  women  has 
been  reduced  from  65  to  60.  There  is  a  slight 
tendency  in  all  these  things  for  the  population  of 
pensioners  to  slightly  increase-,  but  I  should  not  think 
that  it  has  increased  much.  That  is  merely  my 
hypothesis,  you  understand. 

839.  Are  there  statistics  in  existence  as  to  the 
number  of  pensioners  at  each  rate,  and  as  to  the 
numbers  claiming  at  each  age? — Yes,  I  should  think 
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so.  When  I  studied  the  question  you  could  get 
pretty  full  information  about  it. 

840.  That  we  could  get  from  the  Agent-General,  I 
suppose? — You  ought  to  be  able  to.  You  had  better 
ask  him  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar,  or, 
as  I  think  they  call  him  now,  Commissioner  of  Old 
Age  Pensions.  It  is  an  annual  document  laid  before 
Parliament,  and  will  probably  show  you  pretty  well 
everything,  I  think. 

841.  Now  one  or  two  questions  about  the  limita¬ 
tions.  I  see  that  the  income  of  the  applicant,  if 
single,  may  not  be  up  to  £60  a  year? — That  is  in¬ 
cluding  his  pension.  For  every  pound  of  income 
over  £34  he  forfeits  £1  of  pension.  That  rather 
arbitrary  figure  is  explained  in  this  way.  The  pen¬ 
sion  was  originally  £18.  If  you  add  £18  to  £34  it 
makes  £1  a  week,  and  that  is  why  it  was  fixed  at 
that.  It  has  ceased  to  have  any  meaning  now 
because  the  pension  being  10s.  it  is  £60. 

842.  I  understand  from  this  memorandum  that  the 
income  on  which  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  based  or  by 
which  the  old  age  pensioner  is  limited  does  not  include 
sick  allowance  or  funeral  benefits  from  a  Friendly 
Society  or  any  relief  by  way  of  any  charity  or  gifts 
from  relatives  up  to  £52  a  year? — That  is  so. 

843.  Would  it  include  free  board  and  lodging  from 
relatives? — Yes,  up  to  a  certain  point  it  used  to  and 
I  should  think  it  still  does. 

844.  Grants  from  the  gold  miners’  and  coal  miners’ 
Relief  Fund? — Yes. 

845.  The  old  age  pension  in  New  Zealand  is  given 
to  everyone  whose  income  with  the  pension  does  not 
exceed  £60,  although  in  addition  there  may  be  some¬ 
thing  like  £1  a  week  derived  from  the  benevolence 
of  relatives,  or  the  benevolence  of  relatives  plus  help 
from  relief  funds? — Sick  allowance  and  relief  by 
way  of  charity  and  so  forth  do  not  disqualify.  They 
can  have  gifts  up  to  £1  a  week. 

846.  The  full  pension  is  £26?- — Yes. 

847.  A  man  may  have  £24  of  income  as  well  as  his 
pension? — -Yes. 

848.  And  in  addition  to  that  he  may  have  a  sick 
allowance  from  a  Friendly  Society? — He  may. 

849.  He  may  have  £52  a  year  from  his  brother? — 
He  is  not  likely  to  have  it,  but  he  may. 

850.  Occasionally  poor  men  have  rich  brothers  who 
remain  brotherly.  There  are  cases  in  fiction  I  believe. 
He  may  also  have  a  grant  from  a  gold  miners’  or  coal 
miners’  relief  fund  and  he  may  also  receive  money 
on  the  intestacy  of  his  wife? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

851.  He  may  have  all  those  and  yet  have  the  full 
pension  of  £26? — He  may. 

852.  On  the  other  hand  he  must  not  have  accumu¬ 
lated  property  which  brings  in  more  than  5s.  a  week? 
— That  is  so.  I  beg  to  point  out  that  as  regards  sick 
allowance,  that  is  not  income.  That  is  only  something 
while  a  man  is  sick.  Funeral  benefit  is,  after  all, 
only  devoted  to  burying  the  man,  and  will  not  affect 
a  continuance  of  his  pension.  Relief  by  way  of  charity 
or  gifts  from  relatives  was  purposely  excluded  because 
there  were  certain  cases  where  relatives  who  had  been 
helping  a  man  said,  “  We  cannot  go  on  helping  him 
because  it  will  interfere  with  his  pension,”  and  it  was 
considered  rather  hard  to  discourage  the  liberality  of 
relatives.  The  grants  from  the  gold  miners’  and 
coal  miners’  Relief  Funds  speak  for  themselves.  How 
far  those  bodies  protect  themselves  in  giving  grants 
to  pensioners,  and  how  far  they  limit  their  own  grants, 

I  could  not  tell  you.  Possibly  they  deduct  something 
on  that  account.  Then  with  regard  to  money  received 
on  intestacy,  that  is  a  small  addition  to  capital  which 
they  are  allowed  to  have  if  they  can  get  it. 

853.  If  on  the  other  hand  a  person  has  no 
benevolent  relative,  but  he  has  property  which  brings 
in  more  than  £13  a  year,  say  £16  a  year,  then  he 
cannot  have  the  old  age  pension  at  all,  can  he? — 

1  could  not  answer  the  question  as  to  the  exact  effect 
of  property  on  a  man’s  old  age  pension  as  the  law 
now  stands.  I  am  aware  that  -it  is  rather  strict  in 
New  Zealand.  They  are  allowed  to  have  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  property  if  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
house  or  cottage  in  which  they  live,  and  I  imagine 
that  a  very  large  number  of  them  put  their  savings 
into  their  cottage  and  manage  it  in  that  way.  Mind 
you,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  very  very  strict  limita¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  accumulated  capital.  I  have  said 


repeatedly  that  I  have  always  felt  that  that  part  of 
the  Act  is  open  to  criticism.  I  think  the  Act  too 
strict  there,  and  have  always  thought  so. 

854.  A  good  deal  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
is  directed  to  the  alleged  discouragement  of  thrift 
which  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  in  this  country, 
and  their  necessary  administration,  may  lead  to. 
One  wonders  what  the  position  was  in  New  Zealand? 
-—Well,  I  think  I  ban  answer  that  question,  because 
it  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  taken  a  special  in¬ 
terest.  I  am  the  chairman  of  a  New  Zealand  bank, 
and  therefore  it  is  rather  my  business  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  general  economic  and  financial  position 
of  the  population.  While  you  might  have  expected 
that  the  rather  strict  limitations  of  the  Act  might 
have  had  some  effect  on  thrift,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  as  regards  the  population  generally  they  have 
had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  increase  in  savings 
has  been  very  remarkable  during  the  currency  of 
the  war,  and  it  has  gone  on  right  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  best  proof  of  that,  I  think,  would  be  to 
get  your  Secretary  to  obtain  from  the  New  Zealand 
Year  Book  comparative  figures  for  1898  and  1918  of 
the  Savings  Bank  Returns.  That  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  rough  test.  You  will  see  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  figures  in  those  20  years.  Curiously 
enough,  I  had  a  newspaper  sent  •  to  me  only  this 
morning — which  is  published  in  London  and  which 
has  an  article  on  New  Zealand — and  I  find  in  the  first 
paragraph  (it  was  sent  to  me  for  some  other  reason) 
the  following  words:  “  The  New  Zealanders  have 
long  since  had  the  reputation  of  being  thrifty  people, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  amount  standing  to 
the  credit  of  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  had  increased  from  £19,048,000  in  1914,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  to  £29,196,000  in  1917.  More 
than  half  the  entire  population  of  New  Zealand  are 
now  depositors.  Last  year  they  numbered  590,195. 
The  total  amount  placed  by  them  on  deposit  was 
£18,101,000,  and  the  total  of  withdrawals 
£14,938,000,  showing  an  excess  of  deposits  over  with¬ 
drawals  of  £3,162,000  in  one  year.”  Those  are 
remarkable  figures  for  a  white  population  only  a 
bit  over  1,100,000. 

855.  Has  the  war  itself  for  the  time  being  in¬ 
creased  the  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  or  diminished 
it? — I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  certainly;  un¬ 
doubtedly,  until  quite  lately,  it  must  have  very  much 
increased  it.  The  advance  has  been  very  great,  al¬ 
though  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a,  very 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Then  again  it  might 

'  be  worth  your  while,  Sir,  if  you  are  interested  enough 
in  the  subject,  or  if  the  Commission  is,  to  get  the 
figures  of  Life  Insurance  Policies,  which  are  a  form 
of  thrift.  You  will  see  a  very  remarkable  increase 
in  their  number.  Then,  in  New  Zealand  there  would 
be  the  operation  of  the  Building  Societies  and  de¬ 
posits  in  the  ordinary  Joint  Stock  banks,  and  all  those 
would  show  you  that' the  saving  of  the  population  is 
very  large.  I  was  speaking  this  morning  to  a  friend 
and  I  asked  him'  that  very  question.  He  was  the 
General  Manager  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  for  23  years  and  he  is  over  here  now  as  a 
Director.  He  has  a  very  wide  experience,  and  he  said 
that  undoubtedly  the  Act  had  not  interfered  with  the 
thrift  of  the  people  and  that  the  thrift  is  great. 

856.  I  am  much  obliged.  You  also  say  that  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned  you  do  not  wholly  defend 
the  extraordinary  differentiation  between — ?— - 
Between  capital  and  income. 

857.  Yes? — I  do  not  at  all.  I  think  it  a  flaw  in 
the  Act. 

858.  Has  there  been  any  agitation  in  New  Zealand 
or  complaint  about  it,  that  a  man  getting  6s>.  a  week 
from  investments  cannot  have  a  pension,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  may  get  from  friends  £1  a  week  and 
receive  the  pension? — I  have  not  heard  of  any  great 
agitation,  and  if  there  had  been  a  considerable  one  I 
think  I  should  have  heard  of  it.  There  may  be  some 
criticisms  of  which  I  have  not  heard. 

859.  I  notice  that  in  these  different  categories  which 
are  not  counted  sick  allowance  by  Friendly  Societies, 
relief  by  way  of  charity  and  so  on,  there  is  not  a  very 
sharp  instruction.  There  is  no  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  of  Friendly  Societies  or  Trade  Unions  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  other  forms  of  help? — No. 
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860.  Whereas  in  Australia  I  understand  there  is? — 
Yes. 

861.  Has  that  aspect  of  the  matter  in  New  Zealand 
received  continuous  public  support  or  not? — I  should 
imagine  that  it  must  be  so,  because  the  Trade  Unions 
have  considerable  influence  there,  though  not  as  much 
as  .they  have  in  this  greater  country,  and  I  should 
think  that  if  it  were  considered  a  very  great  griev¬ 
ance  by  them  it  would  be  altered. 

862.  Are  the  conditions  in  New  Zealand  such  as  to 
assist  or  make  more  difficult  the  granting  of  a  higher 
rate  of  pension  at  a  lower  age  than  in  an  old  country 
like  this? — They  make  it  easier,  because  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  pensioners  concerned  and 
the  comparatively  small  sum  that  is  called  for  by 
reducing  the  age  do  not  strike  people  in  the  same 
way  that  the  very  large  figures  we  have  to  deal  with 
here  might.  Again,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  a  very  pros- 
perous  country  and  the  standard  of  comfort  is  very 
high,  and  the  population  is  very  jealous  of  it  and  very 
anxious  to  maintain  it,  and  very  anxious  that  the  old 
people  shall  be  comfortable  there.  The  standard  of 
comfort  is  exceedingly  high.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  That 
is  the  result  of  some  study.  I  think  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  cost  of  living,  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  bears  the  most  extraordinarily 
interesting  testimony  to  that. 

863.  Has  climate  any  bearing  on  this  particular 
point? — I  do  not  think  so.  The  death  rate  is  very 
low.  It  is  about  9-2  in  an  ordinary  year  or  there¬ 
abouts.  It  is  claimed  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  world 
and  is  certainly  exceedingly  low,  and  the  health  of 
the  population  is  very  good.  The  age  to  which  a  man 
can  go  on  working  is  rather  higher  than  here. 

864.  So  that  the  same  pressure  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
arising  from  premature  decay  does  not  exist  ? — I 
should  think  it  was  nothing  like  as  great  there  as  it 
would  be  and  ought  to  be  here.  It  is  very  curious 
that  there  had  been  no  very  great  agitation  for  Old 
Age  Pensions  at  all.  When  the  Government  intro¬ 
duced  the  Bill,  they  were  rather  in  advance  of  the 
public  opinion  than  behind  it. 

865.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  I  gather  from  what  you 
say  that  the  state  of  society  in  New  Zealand  is 
scarcely  comparable  with  that  in  this  country? — It 
is  comparable. 

866.  Everything  is  comparable  in  one  sense? — It  is 
not  identical. 

867.  Nothing  like  identical? — No..  The  measure  of 
comfort  is  higher  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  though 
the  enormous  rises  in  wages  here  during  the  last  few 
years  have  lessened  the  gap.  The  standard  of  com¬ 
fort  amongst  the  poorer  classes  is,  over  an  average  of 
years,  very  much  higher  than  here. 

868.  Therefore  your  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  may 
not  be  as  adaptable  to  this  country  as  it  is  to  New 
Zealand? — I  do  not  know;  that  is  for  you  to  consider. 
After  all,  it  Avas  drawn  up  to  meet  the  hard  cases  of 
the  exceptions  of  society — the  exceptional  failures 
and  exceptional  misfortunes  of  society,  and  misfor¬ 
tune  in  one  place  is  very  much  like  misfortune  in 
another. 

809.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  gather  from  this  precis 
exactly  what  means  anybody  might  possess  and  still 
be  able  to  get  the  pension.  Means  in  some  cases  may 
be  quite  high,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  pension — com¬ 
paratively  high,  I  mean? — Yes,  there  is  a  fairly 
liberal  allowance  in  the  way  of  income.  The  Act  is,  I 
will  not  say  lavish,  but  easy  in  the  way  of  income, 
strict  in  the  Avay  of  capital. 

870.  Is  it  not  an  anomaly  that  where  a  person  is 
occupying  his  own  house  that  is  not  considered  in 
calculating  the  income? — I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
anomaly.  I  think  it  was  deliberately  done.  They 
think  it  a  good  thing  that  these  people  should  have 
houses  of  their  own. 

»  871.  In  this  country  there  are  many  Old  Age  Pen¬ 

sioners  who  cannot  live  in  their  own  houses,  but  the 
capitalised  value  is  taken  in  this  country? — A  very 
large  number  of  people  in  NeAv  Zealand  oAvn  their  oavii 
houses- — little  cottages. 

872.  And  miany  in  this  country  own  their  own 
houses,  but  they  cannot  live  in  them. — In  practice 
it  works  out  all  right.  In  this  country  I  can  quite 
understand  that  the  conditions  as  regards  houses  must 
be  different. 


Col.  Nathan  Raw  in  the  Chair. 

873.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder: — Annuities  are  calculated 
as  income,  are  they  not?  Is  there  any  enquiry  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  for  which  pension  is  granted  as  to 
Avhether  circumstances  have  so  altered  that  the 
pension  should  not  be  drawn? — The  Commissioner 
a'nd  his  officers  have,  I  believe,  the  power  at 
any  time  of  enquiring  and  taking  proceedings  if 
they  think  that  a  pension  ought  not  to  be  continued. 
As  you  know,  a  pension  only  lasts  for  a  year,  and 
they  have  to  apply  at  the  end  of  each  twlevemonth 
for  renewal. 

874.  In  this  country  the  position  is  reviewed  every 
six  months? — Yes. 

875.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in  New  Zealand? — 
No ;  it  is  every  year  there.  It  may  interest  the 
Committee  if  I  say  that  I  think  the  enquiry  into  the 
means  and  into  the  character  of  the  applicant  which 
takes  place  in  New  Zealand  before  a  resident  magis¬ 
trate  and  in  open  court  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly 
effective  one.  I  should  doubt  whether  there  is  very 
much  fraud  or  very  much  evasion  or  trickery  which 
gets  through  the  net  there.  That  was  my  impression 
during  the  years  when  I  studied  the  Act,  at  any  rate. 
I  thought  that  the  system  there  of  enquiry  was  good. 
My  impression  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the 
English  Act  was  that  it  was  not  very  good  here, 
but  that  was  merely  my  impression.  Things  may 
be  quite  different  now. 

876.  I  expect  that  a  good  deal  has  been  learned  on 
both  sides? — No  doubt. 

877.  In  fact,  on  every  side  with  regard  to  that. 
It  says  here:  “If  a  pensioner  is  convicted  of 
drunkenness  or  of  any  offence  punishable  by  im¬ 
prisonment  for  one  month  or  more,  or  misspends, 
wastes,  or  lessens  his  estate,  the  Commissioner  is 
empowered  to  pay  the  instalments  of  pension  to  an 
agent  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioner,  or  to  suspend 
the  pension  for  such  period  as  he  deems  fit.”  Is  that 
actually  operative,  do  you  think? — In  the  case  of  a 
drunkard,  you  mean? 

878.  That  is  easy  enough  to  test,  but  I  am  thinking 
about  misspending,  wasting  or  lessening  -his  estate? 
— I  suppose  it  is  intended  to  be  held  -out  in  terrorem 
for  very  gross  cases  of  extravagance,  but  I  could  not 
answer  with  regard  to  that. 

879.  What,  generally,  are  the  grounds  on  which  new 
claims  are  rejected? — They  would  be  rejected  chiefly 
on  two  grounds.  First,  that  something  had  been 
discovered  about  the  person’s  character,  or  something 
had  been  discovered  about  his  -property  or  means. 

880.  More  often  means  than  character? — More 
often,  no  doubt. 

881.  Principally  means? — lTes,  I  -should  think  so. 

882.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  new  claims  lodged 
are  rejected?— Ye-s;  that  that  shows  that  the  investi¬ 
gation  is  a  reality.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
proportion  of  rejections  has  enormously  increased. 
At  one  time  I  carried  the  proportion  of  rejections  in 
my  head  in  the  earlier  years,  but  I  do  not  now.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  remarkable 
change  in  them. 

883.  No.  Apparently,  on  the  total  number,  it  is 
almost  the  same  percentage,  I  see? — Yes. 

884.  Mr.  Macpherson :  According  to  your  system 
it  really  pays  a  man,  does  it  not,  not  to  have  any 
capital  at  all? — I  would  not  say  that. 

885.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  supposing  he  has 
got  accumulative  property  over  £260,  he  then  gets 
no  pension  at  all,  does  he?  The  utmost  he  could 
draw  from  that  on  investment  would  be  anything  up 
to  £15  a  year,  would  it  not? — As  far  as  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  Act,  he  forfeits  £1  for  every  £10. 

886.  I  am  putting  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  £200 
or  over  of  accumulated  property  which  w’ould  deprive 
him  of  the  right  to  a  pension  at  all.  I  am  told  that 
the  figure  is  £310.  That  would  only  produce  an 
income  of  under  £10  a  year  if  invested.  Is  not  that 
so? — I  take  it  it  is  so. 

887.  If  he  had  not  any  income  at  all  he  could  be 
drawing  a  pension  of  £26? — I  think  you  may  say  that 
it  does  not  pay  a  man  in  Neiv  Zealand  to  have  more 
than  a  very  little  capital  with  regard  to  old  age 
pensions.  You  must  remember  that  there  is  the  safe¬ 
guard  that  he  can  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  cottage 
or  home. 
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888.  Yes,  quite  so? — The  reason  why  it  does  not 
interfere  with  saving  is  that  Colonial  people  are  a 
sanguine  sort  of  people,  and  when  itliey  start  out 
saving  they  do  not  propose  to  stop  finally  at  £100. 
They  are  a  great  deal  more  likely  to  imagine  that  they 
will  stop  at  £10,000. 

889.  Supposing  he  had  got  £300,  it  would  pay  him 
to  spend  it  all  in  two  years  as  he  was  reaching  pension¬ 
able  age,  would  it  not?— It  might. 

890.  And  then  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  he  would 
be  eligible  for  a  pension? — As  a  rule,  people  are  not 
so  keen  about  losing  their  money  if  they  have  it. 
It  is  quite  curious  how  anxious  they  are  to  keep  it 
if  they  have  once  got  it. 

891. "  Even  if  it  is  not  producing  as  big  an  income 
as  they  would  get  by  way  of  pension  if  they  had  not 
got  it? — That  is  so. 

892.  I  see.  There  is  one  point  I  did  not  quite 
understand.  The  precis  says,  “  Income  includes  free 
board  and  lodging,”  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  it  does 
not  include  gifts  from  relatives.  Now,  supposing  a 
man  is  given  free  board  and  lodging  by  a  relative, 
is  he  eligible  for  the  pension?  Would  that  count  as 
a  gift? — I  think  lie  would  still  be  eligible  for  a 
pension.  I  wish  again  to  say,  if  I  may,  that  I  do  not 
defend  the  extreme  strictness  of  the  Act  with  regard 
to  the  saving  of  capital.  I  have  always  said  for  many 
years  past  that  I  think  it  a  flaw  in  the  Act. 

893.  Sir  Henry  Bobinson :  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  to  hear  you  say  that  the  hearing  in  open 
Court  is  satisfactory.  Before  whom  is  the  inquiry? — 
The  resident  magistrate. 

894.  Does  the  claimant  himself  appear? — The 
claimant  appears,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Govern¬ 
ment  official  of  the  district  administering  the  Act — 
the  Registrar.  The  local  person  is  called  the  Regis¬ 
trar  still,  I  think.  He  can  appear  or  his  clerk  or 
agent  and  cross-examine  the  claimant  and  put  in 
evidence  or  make  any  statement  against  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

895.  May  the  claimant  appear  by  counsel,  or  is  that 
discouraged  ?— I  think  he  may. 

896.  Is  it  on  the  first  claim  of  the  claimant,  or  is  it 
on  the  appeal  against  the  decision  ?— It  would  be  on 
the  case  all  through  and  every  year,  if  necessary.  In 
practice,  unless  there  is  reason  for  opposing  the  claim 
for  renewal,  the  Registrar  does  not  oppose  it.  It  goes 
through  as  a  matter  of  form. 

897.  Are  these  special  resident  magistrates  for  the 
purpose? — No;  the  ordinary  R.M.,  as  he  is  called  in 
New  Zealand,  hears  the  case. 

898.  Can  the  native  population  get  the  pension? — 

I  believe  so ;  they  always  did  when  I  studied  the  Act. 
There  were  1.000  or  1,100  of  them  drawing  a  pension. 

899.  Is  there  difficulty  in  finding  their  age? — Pro¬ 
bably  the  magistrate  has  to  satisfy  himself  by  oral 
questions,  but  Maoris  as  a  rule  can  read  or  write,  and 
their  births  are  largely  registered. 

900.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  I  am  rather  ashamed  to 
worry  you  more  on  the  question  of  capital,  but  I  want 
to  get  it  quite  clear  in  my  mind? — Not  at  all. 

901.  Do  I  understand  that  an  applicant  for  a 
pension  may  earn  up  to  £34  a  year,  or  receive  it 
partly  from  earnings  and  partly  from  board  and 
lodging  supplied  by  a  relative,  and  may  have  a  house 
worth  £340,  and  that  in  those  circumstances  he  is 
entitled  to  the  pension? — I  forget  the  exact  limit, 
whether  it  is  £260  ior  £340,  but  that  is  the  position.. 
He  may  have  sunk  capital  in  an  annuity  which  may 
bring  in  less  than  £34  a  year,  and  in  that  way  he 
can  get  round  the  difficulties  which  a  previous 
questioner  indicated. 

902.  If  he  has  sunk  his  capital  in  an  annuity  or 
part  of  it,  and  still  has  a  house  worth  £340,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  full  pension?— If  he  has  £20  annuity 
and  a  house,  he  can  still  get  the  pension,  I  should  say. 

903.  If  he  has  no  earnings,  but  happens  to  have 
£310  in  property  other  than  the  house  in  which  he 
lives,  then  he  is  not  entitled.  That  is  the  position? — 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

904.  Would  that  have  any  material  bearing  on  the 
fact  that  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  population 
over  65  is  receiving  pensions?— I  do  not  think  so.  To 
tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  think  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  like  60  per  cent,  of  the  aged  do  not  get  the  Old 
Age  Pension  is  because  they  are  comfortably  provided 
for.iu  other  ways. 


905.  And  not  because  of  wliait  seemed  to  be  special 
disqualifications? — No.  The  fact  that  a  man  must 
have  lived  many  years  in  New  Zealand,  you  must 
remember,  cuts  out  a  certain  number  of  the  aged, 
because  they  have  been  immigrants  inside  the  25 
years.  Then,  again,  undoubtedly  the  penal  clauses 
relating  to  drunkenness  and  so  forth  disqualify  a 
certain  number  of  people,  and  they  were  meant  to. 
The  fact  that  Chinese  and  Asiatics  are  not  eligible 
would  disqualify  a  certain  number,  though  a  very 
small  number,  because  the  Chinese  do  not  as  a  rule 
stay  in  New  Zealand  until  they  are  aged.  They  go 
back  to  their  own  country. 

906.  If  I  may  say  so  the  proportion  of  people  over 
65  who  have  been  in  the  country  for  the  qualifying 
period  is  relatively  very  small  compared  with  what  it 
would  be  in  an  old  country  like  ours? — I  would  not 
say  very  small,  but  of  course  smaller.  More  than 
half  the  population  have  been  born  in  the  country. 
They  are  mostly  young  people,  though  there  are  aged 
people  and  a  fair  number  of  whom  have  been  born 
there.  People  who  emigrated  during  the  first  years 
of  New  Zealand  are  often  quite  aged,  but  people 
coming  in  in  the  last  30  years,  even  if  they  came  in  in 
middle  life  would  be  disqualified. 

907.  The  people  born  in  the  country  I  take  it  are 
survivors  from  the  time  when  the  white  population 
was  very  small,  and  on  the  whole  I  suppose  one  may 
take  it  that  New  Zealand  has  not  vet  reached  nearly 
its  full  proportion  of  old  age? — -It  is  getting  on. 
There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  last  30  years. 

908.  The  proportion  of  pensioners  in  New  Zealand 
is  only  If  per  cent.,  although  the  qualifying  age  is 
5  od-  10  years  lower  than  in  England? — One  reason  is 
the  greater  strictness  of  the  New  Zealand  limitations 
and  the  limiting  effect  of  the  residential  clause,  and 
the  other  is  that  there  is  a  very  much  higher  standard 
of  comfort  amongst  the  working  class  out  there. 

909.  You  do  not  attribute  a  large  proportion  of  it 
to  the  fact  that  the  population  has  not  yet  attained 
its  full  proportion  of  old  age? — I  feel  doubt  about 
it,  but  I  am  open  to  be  corrected  by  a  statistician  on 
the  subject — an  expert. 

910.  The  average  pension  I  notice  is  £24.  It  is 
very  near  the  maximum.  Apparently  property  seems 
to  have  very  little  effect  in  reducing  the  pension.  In 
general  where  pensioners  have  property  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  homes  in  which  they  live? — There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  that,  but  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  experts.  It  is  only  a  supposition,  a.  shot  of  mine. 

I  cannot  give  a  definite  answer.  From  my  knowledge 
of  the  very  large  extent  to  which  the  working  classes, 
and  so  forth,  own  their  own  homes,  I  should  say  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  that  but  I  have  no  exact  information. 
That  is  merely  based  on  my  general  knowledge. 

911.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  any  reason  why 
Friendly  Society  benefits  were  excluded  from  means 
while  the  results  of  personal  thrift  of  other  kinds 
were  brought  in? — No,  unless  it  was  that  the  Friendjy 
Societies  took  care  that  it  was  so. 

912.  Mr.  ■ To, meson :  Can  you  speak  from  personal 
experience  of  the  sort  of  standard  of  comfort  that  the 
15s.  a  week  is  able  to  keep  the  old  age  pensioner  in? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  studied  that  particular  aspect 
of  the  question? — I  should  say  that  the  answer  to  that 
would  be  very  simple;  I  think  that  it  would  be  just 
about  as  useful  in  New  Zealand  as  it  would  be  in 
England. 

913.  You  have  naturally  not  come  particularly  in 
contact  with  it? — No;  I  live  here. 

914.  Or  with  those  getting  10s.  before  the  war? — 
No.  If  you  want  to  form  a  very  exact  opinion  as  to 
the  standard  of  comfort  of  living  in  New  Zealand,  as 
I  told  you,  if  you  will  read  or  get  anybody  to  read  for 
you  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  of  1908,  or  1909 ;  it  goes  into  all 
that  very  minutely  and  in  an  extremely  interesting 
way.  There  is  most  extraordinary  evidence  as  to  the 
high  standard  of  comfort  among  the  working  classes 
based  on  pre-war  prices.  I  remember  a  statement  of 
a  builder  who  built  cottages  largely  for  the  poorer 
class,  and  he  described  the  different  classes  cf  cottages 
that  he  built  and  how  they  wont  down  in  size  and 
value  until  you  came  to  a  certain  class,  those  int%nded 
for  people  who  earned  two  guineas  a  week.  He  was 
asked  “  What  do  you  do  for  the  people  who  earn  less 
than  two  guineas  a  week?  ”  and  his  answer  was 
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4 ‘  There  are  none.”  The  people  who  earn  two  guineas 
a  week  have  to  put  up  with  a  cold  bath  and  do  with¬ 
out  hot  water.  That  was  the  hall  mark  of  poverty — 
that  they  had  not  a  hot-water  cistern.  The  fact  that 
every  second  person  in  New  Zealand  is  a  depositor  in 
a  bank  or  savings  bank  is  in  itself  fairly  good  evidence 
of  their  condition  1  think. 

915.  Is  there  any  sort  of  agitation  to  alter  the  rates 
of,  or  qualification  for,  old  age  pensions  in  New 
Zealand? — I  only  follow  politics  there  now  in  a  very 
general  way,  but  I  think  if  there  were  any  very 
strong  agitation  in  respect  of  old  age  pensions  1 
should  have  heard  of  it. 

916.  And  you  have  not? — No,  I  have  not. 

917.  Mr.  Woodall :  You  said  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  savings'  in  the  last  few  years. 
Has  that  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  persons  asking 
for  old  age  pensions? — No. 

918.  Has  that  number  kept  pretty  constant? — It 
has  kept  pretty  constant.  The  number  of  old  age 
pensioners  as  you  know  has  grown  from  about  7,000 
or  8,000  to  about  19,000  in  20  years.  It  is  pretty 
constant  though  once  or  twice  there  have  been  rather 
queer  jumps,  as  in  1914  when  there  was  a  jump  of 
1,400  or  1,500  pensioners  in  one  year.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  cause  was.  As  a  rule  it  is  quite  a  steady 
increase. 

919.  The  position  is  rather  surprising  considering 
that  there  has  been,  as  you  say,  a  very  great  increase 
in  prosperity. — It  would  not  be  an  easy  question  to 
answer  off-hand  as  to  why,  in  spite  of  the  very  great 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  number  of  Old  Age 
Pensioners  still  goes  on  increasing,  but  I  suppose 
there  is  a  certain  unfortunate  class  of  unlucky  people 
who  turn  out  poor  in  their  old  age  no  matter  whether 
the  country  is  prosperous  or  not.  They  are  .not  so 
clever  or  so  lucky. 

920.  What  is  the  alternative  in  New  Zealand  to  Old 
Age  Pensions? — There  is  outdoor  relief,  and  there  are 
institutions  where  old  people  can  find  refuge.  They 
will  not  starve.  If  they  go  into  an  institution,  their 
pension  is  handed  over  to  the  authority  who  keep  it 
and  allow  a  shilling  a  week  or  something  like  that  for 
pocket  money.  The  authorities  keep  the  rest  for 
maintenance. 

921.  Is  it  enough  to  maintain  them,  or  is  there  any 
other  charge  on  the  revenues  of  the  country? — When 
I  last  looked  into  the  poor  law  relief — the  charitable 
aid  figures  as  they  call  them  there — the  amount  was 
ridiculously  small.  It  would  be  laughable  in  England. 

922.  Per  head  I  mean? — Extremely  small.  The 
population  is  over  1,000,000.  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  proportion  ha’s  gone  up. 

923.  Mr.  Dun-ford :  You  have  no  test  of  nationality 
in  New  Zealand?  If  a  Chinese  or  a  black  has  been 
there  25  years  and  reached  the  age,  he  is  qualified  for 
a  pension? — Quite  the  reverse.  1  think  I  used  lan¬ 
guage  which  might  have  caused  you  to  think  that. 
I  used  it  carelessly.  A  Chinaman  or  an  Asiatic  is 
specially  excluded  from  the  Act  altogether. 

924.  You  made  a  statement  which  did  not  quite 
coincide. — They  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  Act, 
but  in  practice  it  does  not  matter  if  they  are  not, 
because  the  Chinaman  goes  back  in  almost  every  case 
before  he  is  extremely  old. 

925.  What  about  Indians? — They  are  excluded.  All 
Asiatics  are  excluded.  All  aliens  who  have  not  been 
naturalised  are  excluded.  They  ha've  to  be  natu¬ 
ralised  1)2  months  to  have  any  chance. 

926.  YTou  do  not  naturalise  Chinese  in  any  case? — 
We  do  naturalise  them,  but  they  are  excluded 
whether  they  are  naturalised  or  not.  It  is  deliberately 
done  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  discourage  Asiatic 
immigration. 

927.  I  take  it  your  Government  will  consider  the 
desirability  of  permanently  increasing  the  Old  Age 
Pension  after  the  period  of  the  war  and  1'2  months 
thereafter  ha've  expired? — Yes,  I  take  it  so. 

928.  Then  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  question 
again? — Yes. 

920.  Knowing  England  and  Australia  well,  do  you 
think  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  more  prematurely  old 
people  here  than  in  New  Zealand,  the  age  ought  to  be 
lower  in  Engla’nd  in  comparison  with  New  Zealand? — 
I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion.  I  do  not  want  to 
waste  your  timo. 


930.  Chairman :  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  your 
opinion. — My  own  opinion,  as  based  upon  careful 
study,  is  that  you  ought  to  have  invalidity  pensions 
to  help  people  who  are  declared  on  medical  testimony 
to  be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  or  at  any  rate  more  than 
a  very  small  sum.  The  invalidity  benefit  as  it  is 
called  ought  to  meet  that  point  in  this  country.  I 
would  sooner  try  to  do  it  in  that  way  tha'n  arbitrarily 
cut  down  the  age  very  much,  which  might  let  in  quite 
able-bodied  men. 

931.  Sir  Alfred  Watson-.  We  have  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  in  England? — Exactly. 

932.  Mr.  Dunford:  It  is  a  help,  but  not  sufficient 
to  keep  a  man? — An  invalidity  pension  for  a  man, 
wholly  or  partly  disabled  from  earning  wages,  should, 

I  imagine,  meet  the  position  if  the  scheme  were 
properly  and  liberally  carried  out.  It  must  be 
properly  carried  out. 

933.  Have  you  any  special  system  of  calculating  the 
amount  of  free  board  and  lodging,  or  does  it  vary 
according  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  particular 
house  in  which  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  lives? — I  think 
it  varies  according  to  the  estimate  made  by  the  local 
registrar  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  district. 

934.  The  local  registrar  decides  that? — Y es ;  it 
would  be  decided  in  practice  by  him,  because  he  is  the 
man  who  would  make  any  objection  to  an  application. 

935.  There  is  an  anomaly  in  the  case  of  a  son  who 
takes  in  an  aged  parent  who  is  entitled  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension,  as  against  the  one  who  will  not  take  him  in, 
but  makes  him  an  allowance? — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  can  call  it  an  anomaly.  You  see  the  difference 
between  giving  free  board  and  lodging  and  giving 
money.  The  Act  recognises  the  difference.  You  may 
call  it  an  anomaly  or  not,  but  that  is  the  policy  of  the 
Act. 

936.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  pays  rather  to  keep  the 
old  person  out  of  your  own  house  and  to  make  the 
person  an  allowance? — If  you  make  the  allowance 
large  enough,  you  do  the  aged  person  out  of  the 
pension,  whereas  you  can  give  a  certain  amount  of 
free  board  and  lodging  without  cutting  him  out  of  the 
pension. 

937.  Are  Friendly  Societies  allowed  to  make  a  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  without  interfering  with  the  Old 
Age  Pension?— I  should  doubt  whether  very  much  is 
done  in  New  Zealand  in  the  way  of  superannuation 
allowance.  It  is  chiefly  sick  allowance  I  imagine.  At 
any  rate  it  was  so  in  my  time  and  I  think  it  is  so  still. 
I  do  not  think  that  Friendly  Societies  have  developed 
superannuation  much  there,  a’nd  I  should  imagine 
that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  has  helped  to  prevent  it. 

938.  You  say  “  much.”  You  are  not  certain 
whether  it  is  so  at  all? — I  think  that  I  remember  that 
when  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  introduced,  it  was 
shown  that  the  Friendly  Societies  were  not  filling  the 
gap  at  all.  That  is  my  impression. 

939.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  given  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  the  privilege  of  the  sick  allowanoe 
not  counting  for  Old  Age  Pension  purposes,  does  your 
Government  think  that  people  should  join  Friendly 
Societies  ? — Yes. 

940.  You  would  do  nothing  whatever  to  discourage 
thrift  ? — Nothing  whatever. 

941.  As  regards  what  corresponds  to  our  Poor  Law 
Authority,  I  take  it  that  the  Poor  Law  Authority 
takes  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes;  if  they  maintain 
the  individual  in  a  home  it  is  handed  over  to  them. 

942.  The  Authority  has  power  to  give  any  portion 
of  that  to  the  inmate? — There  is  no  restriction,  or  1 
should  not  imagine  so.  1  never  heard  of  any  and  I 
know  that  in  practice  they  give  a  little  by  way  of 
pocket  money. 

943.  When  a  person  applying  for  a  pension  appears 
before  the  Resident  Magistrate,  can  that  person  be 
represented1  by  relatives? — I  should  think  so.  The 
applicant  appears  in  person  and  must  do  so  if  he  is 
able. 

944.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  You  said  that  New 
Zealand  was  very  prosperous  compared  with  other 
countries,  and  that  the  people  on  the  whole  are  very 
thrifty? — Yes,  I  should  think  they  can  claim  to  be 
that. 

945.  The  thrift  statistics  to  which  you  referred 
— Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits  and  Building 
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Societies  deposits — are  to  a  large  extent  a  measure 
of  prosperity  and  thrift? — Yes,  especially  of  thrift. 

946.  The  total  population  is  1,000,000  you  say?— It 
is  between  1,100,000  and'  1,200,000.  There  are  over 
1,000,000  of  whites,  and  about  60,000  Maoris. 

947.  The  total  number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  you 
think  has  reached  something  like  19,000? — Between 
19,000  and  20,000. 

948.  One  could  hardly  expect  that  any  discourage¬ 
ment  of  thrift  that  might  be  caused  in  individual  cases 
by  the  inquiry  into  means  and  so  on,  would  affect  the 
general  statistics  materially  or  visibly  ? — The  question 
is  whether  the  Old  Age  Pension  system  affects 
National  thrift,  and  speaking  generally  I  say  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  it  does  not,  but  I  could  not  swear 
that  it  has  not  done  so  in  some  individual  cases. 
Probably  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has,  but  they 
must  be  quite  few. 

949.  If  it  did  affect  it  in  quite  a  large  number  of 
individual  cases  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  visible 
in  any  general  statistics  with  regard  to  the  thrift  of 
the  country,  it  being  too  negligible  a  feature? — I  would 
not  say  that  at  a,ll.  We  have  a  good  many  Old  Age 
Pensioners,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  people  who 
know  that  they  may  possibly  be  Old  Age  Pensioners, 
and  if  the  working  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  is 
generally  to  deter  from  saving,  it  would  be  quite 
large  enough  to  affect  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
deposits.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  affect  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks:  it  would  not. 

950.  Might  it  not  in  individual  cases,  have  a  dis¬ 
couraging  effect  on  saving  without  materially  becom¬ 
ing  visible  in  any  statistics? — I  think  it  might  in 
certain  cases  undoubtedly,  and  I  do  not  say  that  it 
does  not,  in  a  few  individual  cases.  Nothing  is  per¬ 
fect,  and  you  never  get  anything  for  nothing  in  this 
world.  You  have  the  quite  admirable  results  of  this 
Act.  They  are  such  that  if  you  saw  them  they  would, 

I  think,  convert  you  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  very 
blessed  and  beneficent  thing  for  the  poor  old  people. 
You  have  all  that  to  the  good,  and  you  have  the  fact 
that  it  ’certainly  does  not  diminish  the  thrift  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  because  it  has  enormously  in¬ 
creased. 

951.  Has  inquiry  in  New  Zealand  in  individual 
cases  tended  to  make  people  dispose  of  money  they 
had  saved  to  their  families  and  other  people,  as  they 
have  reached  pensionable  age?— It  is  an  offence  under 
the  Act  for  a  person  to  deprive  himself  of  property 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  pension.  It  would  have 
to  be  done  very  carefully.  To  what  extent  they  may 
have  humbugged  the  officials  I  cannot  tell  you — I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  sav ;  but  they  would  have  to  do  it 
very  carefuly  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being 
severely  dealt  with  under  the  Act. 

952.  Within  your  knowledge,  the  system  of  reduc¬ 
ing  the  pension  by  reason  of  saved  money,  has  not 
led  to  concealment  or  transfer? — There  have  been 
individual  cases  but  I  should  not  imagine  that  it  is 
very  widespread.  You  must  remember  that  you 
never  can  hare  an  Act  which  inflicts  a  large  number 
of  penalties  for  offences,  and  makes  a  large  number 
of  things  penal,  without  a  certain  number  of  offences 
following.  You  have  only  to  make  a  thing  penal  in 
this  world  to  have  people  who  will  incur  the  penalty. 
You  may  say  that  of  almost  anything  that  you  like  to 
make  penal.  You  give  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
away  a  year  (it  is  half  a  million  in  New  Zealand)  and 
it  must  lead  to  some  attempts  at  evasion,  and  therefore 
you  have  to  face  that.  My  contention  is  that  the 
amount  is  small,  and  that  the  positive  benefits  of  the 
Act  are  very  great  from  a  humanitarian  point  of 
view. 


953.  I  put  it  that  the  limitation  would  cause  the 
difficulty  and  not  the  grant  of  the  pension? — -Un¬ 
doubtedly  if  you  fix  limitations  and  make  things 
penal  you  will  have  people  who  will  incur  the  penalty . 

If  you  take  the  socialistic  ideal,  and  give  everybody 
in  the  world  as  he  gets  old  a  handsome  pension,  there 
would  be  no  question  of  evasion  and  fraud,  I  suppose,* 
because  everybody  would  get  a  pension,  but  the  cost 
would  be  enormous  and  the  injustice  would,  I  think, 
possibly  be  considerable. 

954.  Chairman There  is  a  very  interesting  and 
quite  novel  sentence  in  your  statement:  “  Any  person 
otherwise  qualified  to  receive  a  pension  who  owns  pro¬ 
perty  on  which  he  resides  and  which  does  not  permit 
of  the  granting  of  a  full  pension,  may  qualify  for  the 
full  pension  by.  transferring  the  said  property  to  the 
Public  Trustee.”  How  does  that  work  in  practice ? — 

I  do  not  know.  That  was  not  part  of  the  original  Act. 
It  has  been  put  in  one  of  the  Amending  Acts,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  anything  about  it. 

955.  It  seems  to  me  very  unusual  and  very  interest¬ 
ing? — Yes.  The  whole  Public  Trustee  system  origina¬ 
ted,  I  believe,  in  New  Zealand,  and  has  spread  from 
that  country  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  very 
interesting  especially  as  worked  in  New  Zealand. 
The  only  suggestion  I  can  make  is  that  probably  this 
works  pretty  well  because  both  the  Public  Trustee 
himself  and  public  opinion  are  very  jealous  of  any 
abuse  of  his  office,  or  of  anything  be'ing  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  which  is  liable  to  bring  it  into  dis¬ 
repute  or  ridicule,  and  if  this  did  not  work  very  well 
I  should  think  that  the  Public 'Trustee  would  have  got 
the  Government  to  abolish  it.  But  that  is  merely  a 
suggestion. 

956.  Would  you  recommend  it  as  a  working 
principle  for  this  country? — Not  without  knowing 
more  about  it;  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with  the 

•  question  at  present. 

957.  Have  you  any  further  statement  you  would  like 
to  make  to  the  Committee? — I  do  not  think  so,  except 
that  I  would  rather  like  to  emphasise  that  I  believe 
that  the  public  inquiry  in  New  Zealand  is  a  good 
feature  of  the  Act — there  at  any  rate.  I  am  in  favour 
of  making  a  pretty  liberal  allowance  to  pensioners  as 
regards  the  income  which  they  may  have  as  well  as 
their  pension,  but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  Act 
where  it  limits  accumulated  capital  as  severely  as  it 
does.  1  think  that  that  is  a  flaw  in  the  Act.  And, 
again,  I  think  that  no  Old  Age  Pension  Act  is  really 
complete,  or  anything  like  complete,  without  some 
proper  arrangement  few  what  I  called  a  little  while 
ago  invalidity  pensions ;  that  is  to  say,  dealing  with 
people  not  65  or  70,  but  really  unable  to  earn  full 
wages.  Their  case  is  often  very  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  able-bodied  older  people.  That  is  a  very 
important  point,  if  I  may  say  so. 

958.  You  mean,  I  take  it,  permanently  disabled? — 
Yes.  I  feel  convinced  from  my  general  knowledge  of 
New  Zealand  that  the  Act  has  on  the  whole  been 
beneficial.  The  only  thing  that  they  will  require  to 
watch  there  is  the  steady  growth  in  the  total  cost  of 
the  Act.  I  do  not  believe  that  as  long  as  the  pension 
is  kept  low  it  will  do  much  to  discourage  thrift. 
Obviously  from  the  figures  it  cannot  affect  the  general 
tendency  to  thrift;  but,  of  course,  if  you  went  on 
raising  the  pension  you  would  very  soon  come  to  a 
position  in  which  it  would  affect  thrift.  It  is  already 
up  to  15s.  in  New  Zealand.  How  much  higher  it  can 
go  without  affecting  thrift  I  do  not  know. 

959.  The  Committee  are  extremely  grateful  to  you 
for  coming  here  to-day  and  giving  your  very  valuable 
evidence. — Thank  you,  Sir: 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.) 
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FIFTH  DAY. 

Wednesday ,  May  21  st,  1919. 


Present  : 


Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EWAN  F.  MACPHERSON,  Esq.,  C.B. 

Miss  M.  CECILS  MATHESON. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  K.C.B. 
ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 

HENRY  AVOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  )  c, 

„  _  „  l  Secretaries, 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  j 


Mr.  J.  Longstaff  Dennison,  Called  in  and  Examined. 


960.  Chairman :  Mr.  Dennison,  what  position  do 
you  hold  with  regard'  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Old  Age  Pensions  P — I  am  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
I  may  say,  that  being  impressed  with  the  hardships 
arising  to  Old  Age  Pensioners — - 

961.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  if  you 
please.  First  of  all,  you  are  the  Honorary  Secretary  ? 
— Yes. 

962.  When  was  the  Conference  first  held? — 1st  July, 

1916. 

963.  What  categories  of  persons  were  invited  to 
attend  it? — Representatives  of  Trade  Unions,  Free 
Churches,  Political  Parties,  Friendly  Societies,  and 
Pension  and  Superannuation  Funds.  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  a  full  list  of  the  Societies  represented. 

964.  You  say  Free  Churches.  Were  representatives 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholic  Church 
asked  ? — Yes. 

965.  Where  was  the  Conference  held? — Newcastle. 

966.  In  1916?— 1916. 

967.  Has  it  met  since? — There  have  been  five  con¬ 
ferences.  I  have  submitted  copies  of  the  report  of 
each  conference. 

968.  I  want  to  get  on  the  notes  the  pith  of  what 
you  want  to  tell  us.  All  the  conferences  were  at  New¬ 
castle? — The  conferences  were  at  Newcastle  except 

one  in  London. 

969.  When  was  that? — That  was  in  1918. 

970.  1916  was  the  first  one? — Yes. 

971.  When  was  the  next? — I  will  give  you  the  exact 
dates.  That  will  be  the  better  plan. 

972.  Yes,  please.  We  would  like  to  have  the  dates 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Conference. — The  dates  of  the 
Conferences  at  Newcastle  are  1st  July,  1916;  the  19th 
of  August,  1916;  the  24th  February,  1917;  the  18th 
of  August,  .1917 ;  the  23rd  of  February,  1918;  and  2nd 
November.  1918.  The  London  meeting  was  held  on 
22nd  March,  1918. 

973.  Since  August,  1918,  there  has  been  no  meeting 
of  the  Conference? — We  have  been  organising  to  get 
the  Committee  established. 

974.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  There  has 
been  no  meeting  of  your  Conference  since? — Nothing 
but  sub-committees. 

975.  What  sub-committees'  have  you? — I  have  not 
the  minutes,  but  I  can  let  you  have  those. 

976.  I  only  want  to  know  what  the  sub-committees 

are? — They  comprise  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chair¬ 
man - - 

977.  I  do  not  make  myself  clear.  What  are  the 
sub-committees  about? — They  watch  the  movement 
and  give  instructions  to  the  Secretary  how  to  proceed. 

978.  Have  you  one  sub-committee  to  deal  with  one 
aspect  of  the  question  and  another  with  another? — 
No;  one  sub-committee  deals  with  the  whole  question 
when  the  Conference  does  not  meet. 


979.  There  have  been  repeated  meetings  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  ? — Yes. 

980.  There  being  only  one  sub-committee? — Only 
one  sub-committee. 

981.  I  follow;  thank  you.  Where  are  the  meetings 
held  ? — N  ewcastle. 

981a.  Speaking  generally,  are  the  bulk  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  attend  the  Conference  and  form  the  sub¬ 
committee  persons  in  the  North  of  England?— No, 
they  come  from  all  parts  of  England. 

982.  I  asked  if  the  bulk  came  from  the  North  of 
England? — Most  Societies  have  representatives  in  the 
North  of  England,  and,  where  possible,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  North  of  England  have  attended  the 
meetings. 

983.  The  movement  had  its  origin  in  Newcastle  and 
has  its  focus  there? — Yes. 

984.  I  understand  that  the  first  general  object  of 
your  Conference  has  been  to  improve  the  position  of 
Old  Age  Pensioners  and  remedy  defects  in  the  xlct.  Is 
that  so? — -Yes. 

985.  You  are  first  of  all  concerned  with,  and  put  in 
the  foreground  of  your  activities,  the  bearing  of  the 
existing  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  Regulations  on 
thrift  ? — That  is  one  point. 

986.  Why  I  put  it  first  is  that  it  is  first  in  your 
recommendations? — That  is  one  of  the  main  points. 

987.  Was  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  Conference  and  to  its 
activities  ? — Yes. 

988.  I  observe  that  your  recommendations  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  unanimous  resolution  of  your  Conference. 
Was  that  resolution  passed  in  August,  1918,  or  at 
an  earlier  date? — A  similar  resolution  containing  the 
same  points  has  been  passed  at  each  Conference. 

989.  That  is  the  creed  of  the  Conference? — Yes. 

999.  The  first  articles  in  the  creed  or  resolution  (I 

read  from  your  precis  which  you  have  kindly  sent)  is  : 
That  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension  no  account  be  taken  of  (a)  Income  or  other 
benefit  to  which  the  applicant  may  be  entitled  from  a 
Friendly  Society,  Pension  or  Superannuation  Fund, 
Trade  Union  or  other  Provident  Fund;  (b)  assistance, 
whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind  (such  as  war  bonus, 
weekly  allowances,  food,  lodgings,  clothing,  and  free 
house),  which  the  applicant  may  receive  either  from 
an  employer  or  charitable  organisation,  or  from  any 
other  sources ;  (c)  the  rental  assessment  of  any 

dwelling  hous'e  owned  or  occupied  by  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  or  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension,  pro¬ 
vided  the  rateable  value  of  such  dwelling  house  does 
not  exceed  £50  a  year. — Quite  so. 

991.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  briefly  the  grounds 
on  which  you  ask  that  these  should  not  be  taken 
account  of? — Well,  because  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
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industrial  workers  who  join  Friendly  Societies  and 
Superannuation  Funds  and  Trade  Unions  or  other 
provident  funds  make  a  sacrifice  to  join  the  funds, 
and  they  naturally  expect  that  it  shall  not  penalise 
them  when  they  apply  for  the  Old  Age  Pension. 
But  unfortunately  it  does  penalise  them,  and  we 
think  that  if  anyone  should  be  encouraged  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  it  should  be  those 
who  endeavour  to  provide  for  themselves.  Some  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  do  not  provide  what  we  call 
a  living  pension  or  living  allowance,  but  probably 
only  a  few  shillings  a  Aveek.  I  have  given  a  table. 
These  benefits  along  with  other  assistance  which  they 
receive  from  friends  have  disqualified  them  from  the 
5s.  State  pension. 

992.  Those  few  shillings  are  included  in  the  income 
or  property  of  the  applicant,  and  may  bring  him 
above  the  income  limit  for  pension,  or,  at  any  rate, 
aboA'e  the  limit  for  a  full  pension? — Yes,  exactly.  A 
man  cannot  have  more  than  13s.  a  week.  If  he  has 
12s.  a  week  he  only  has  Is.  a  Aveek  pension,  and  so 
on. 

993.  We  haAre  had  \rery  careful  e\ridence  as  to  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  as  to  the  regulations.  There¬ 
fore,  the  knoAvledge  is  fresh  in  our  minds? — The  Con¬ 
ferences  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  if  Friendly 
Societies  are  to  be  encouraged  then  the  income  from 
the  Friendly  Societies, 'Trade  Unions  and  Superannua¬ 
tion  funds  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  assessment,  because  the  man  who  provides  the 
least  gets  the  most  State  pension.  The  man  Avho 
makes  the  greatest  sacrifice  gets  the  least  State 
pension  or  is  disqualified. 

994.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  you  if  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Conference  on  this  matter  is  that  thrift  is  dis¬ 
couraged  if  these  are  taken  into  account? — Yes. 

995.  You  think  it  would  be  in  the  national  interest 
that  thrift  should  be  encouraged  in  all  these  several 
ways  ? — Yes. 

996.  Unless  there  is  something  on  the  particular 
point  tha/b  you  want  to  say,  I  Avant  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  a  very  slightly  different  matter — almost 
the  same — but  I  do  not  want  to  stop  you? — I  think  I 
have  set  out  the  point  very  clearly  in  the  precis  I 
have  submitted. 

997.  I  am  not  taking  you  through  the  precis.  We 
have  had  copies.  Some  of  it  is  narrative  of  fact, 
some  of  it  only  expressions  of  opinion,  and  some  of 
it  is  tables.  Now  does  your  Conference  apply  the 
same  test  to  savings  which  are  within  these  particular 
means  that  you  have  enumerated? — Yes.  It  may  not 
be  possible  for  certain  persons  to  join  a  fund.  Some 
men  may  not  have  joined  a  Trade  Union  or  a  Society, 
but  still  may  have  been  thrifty  and  saved  in  other 
Avays.  We  think  that  if  a  man  lias  made  an  effort 
to  provide  for  old  age  in  any  way,  that  should  not 
be  taken  into  consideration  when  he  is  making  an 
application  for  an  Old  Age  Pension. 

998.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ;  your  view  is  that 
if  a  person  has  saved  by  War  Saving  Certificates 
or  by  means  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or,  if 
you  like  to  take  the  simplest  and  most  ancient  form, 
by  means  of  a  receptacle  called  the  stocking,  he  or 
she  is  entitled  to-  have  what  is  thereby  saved  dis¬ 
regarded  in  the  calculation  of  income? — Yes. 

999.  Has  your  Conference  passed  any  resolution 
Avhich  extends  this  argument  as  to  thrift  beyond  the 
matters  mentioned  in  sub-section  (a)  to  include  what 
you  personally  have  just  told  us? — I  do  not  think 
that  that  has  actually  appeared  in  a  resolution  ;  but 
that  is  the  spirit  of  the  Conference  as  shown  by  its 
expressions. 

1000.  May  I  ask  why  it  has  not  appeared  in  a  re¬ 
solution?  As  a  most  legitimate  object  of  your  Con¬ 
ference  is  to  get  improvements  in  the.  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  establishment  of  some  such  Committee 
as  this  with  that  object,  Avhy  is  it  not  also  set  out  ? — 
If  you  load  a  resolution  to  cover  everything  it  must 
be  a  very,  very  comprehensive  one.  I  think  the 
resolution  indicates  the  spirit.  If  it  had  been  thought 
that  exception  would  be  (taken  to  any  kind  of  thrift, 
I  am  certain  that  the  Conference  would  have  passed 
a  resolution,  because  that  is  the  feeling. 

1001.  Did  it  not  occur  to  the  Conference  or  to  you 
and  others  who  guide  it  that  a  general  resolution 


covering  all  kinds  of  thrift  would  have  quite  as  much 
weight  and  be  less  open  to  misunderstanding  than  a 
resolution  Avhich  only  specifies  certain  kinds  of  thrift. 
I  am  only  asking? — I  can  see  there  is  a  point  in  that. 
I  think  myself  that  the  resolution  or  the  spirit  of  the 
resolution  covers  the  point  raised. 

Iu02.  From  your  authoritative  position  you  assure 
us  that  you  desire  the  same  arguments  and  considera¬ 
tions  to  extend  to  every  kind  and  variety  of  personal 
thrift? — Yes,  we  do.  not  Avant  any  kind  of  thrift 
penalised  in  any  Avay. 

1003.  I  follow.  It  is  our  duty  to  find  out  exactly 
your  Anew.  Noav  sub-section  (b)  is  that  you  do  not 
Avant  assistance  from  any  employer  or  charitable 
organisation,  or  any  other  source  to  be  taken  account 
of — voluntary  assistance,  I  take  it,  you  mean? — 
Quite. 

1004.  Whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind? — Quite  so. 

1005.  Will  you  put  it  in  the  same  terse  Avay  as  be¬ 
fore:  your  reasons  for  it? — Take  war  bonuses  first. 
Employers  having  been  granting  war  bonuses  to  their 
employees  to  help  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living. 

j.006-7.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  want 
to  get  the  views  of  your  Conference  on  the  permanent 
problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  War  bonuses,  which 
we  do  not  disregard  here,  are  temporary  in  a  sense 
you  will  agree.  They  relate  to  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  and  may  possibly  come  to  an  end  when  those 
circumstances  come  to  an  end.  I  do  not  want  to  rule 
them  out,  buff  I  want  your  vieAV  on  the  permanent 
problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  a  country  like  this, 
independently  of  Avar  bonuses? — War  may  happen  at 
any  time,  and  that  is  why  I  mention  Avar  bonuses. 
Take  permanent  assistance  granted  by  the  sons  or 
daughters  of  the  pensioner.  There  are  cases  where 
the  family  take  the  father  or  the  mother  or  both, 
and  give  them  board  and  lodging.  When  they  apply 
for  the  Old  Age  Pension  the  food  and  lodging  are 
assessed.  Again,  there  are  the  free  homes  of  the 
miners,  Avhich  is  a  permanent  institution,  and  which 
Avill  extend  even  to  railway  men.  The  railway  men  are 
considering  the  granting  of  free  homes  to  pensioners 
of  the  North  Eastern,  and  other  railways  will  prob¬ 
ably  strike  out  in  this  direction.  The  workmen 
purchase  the  homes  and  support  them.  The  employers 
help  them.  Sometimes  the  employer  and  workmen 
grant  free  coals,  but  when  an  old  person  applies  for 
pension  these  are  assessed  against  him,  and  in  some 
cases  he  is  deprived  of  the  Old  Age  Pension.  Noav 
that  is  a  voluntary  benefit  which  will  extend  without 
doubt  in  different  ways;  and  we  contend  that  if  a 
number  of  men  combine  together  to  help  old  people 
it  is  not  with  a  view  to  saving  the  State  from  paying 
the  Old  Age  Pension.  But  that  is  what  happens  at 
the  present  time. 

1008.  I  am  grateful  for  what  you  say.  Then  your 
view  is,  I  understand,  that  any  help  given  to  a  man 
or  woman  over  70  regularly  or  casually  by  a  relative 
or  an  employer  or  a  philanthropist  or  other  workers, 
which  may  be  given  or  withdraAvn  at  the  will  of 
another  person  at  any  time,  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account? — That  is  our  opinion. 

1009.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  quite  clearly?- — 
Exactly. 

1010.  Sub-section  (c)  is:  “  The  rental  assessment  of 
any  dAvelling  house  owned  or  occupied  by  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner,  or  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension, 
provided  the  rateable  value  of  such  dwelling  house 
does  not  exceed  £50  a  year.”  The  rateable  value  of 
the  dwelling  house  or  rental  assessment  of  the  dwelling 
house  belonging  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  is  one  form 
of  his  property? — Yes,  that  is  one  form  of  his  thrift. 

1011.  I  am  coming  to  that.  It  is  one  form  of  his 
property.  It  may  have  come  to  him  through  thrift 
or  through  someone’s  generosity  or  have  been  in¬ 
herited  ? — Yes. 

1012.  Are  those  not  practically  the  three  ways? — 
The  point  has  been  considered.  Industrial  workers, 
particularly  those  in  a  permanent  position,  in  a 
secure  place,  go  in  for  purchasing  their  houses,  and 
probably  do  that  instead  of  joining  a  Friendly 
Society,  we  therefore  think  that  a  man’s  home— his 
shelter — should  not  be  assessed  as  income  when  he 
applies  for  an  Old  Age  Pension. 
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1013.  We  quite  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
being  separately  set  out,  but  it  is  really  a  sub-division 
of  (a)  and  (b)? — It  covers  another  form  of  thrift. 

1014.  Excepting  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  is  in¬ 
herited? — It  is  difficult  ito  speak  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
heritance. 

1015.  You  put  it  in  this  category  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  analysing  the  origin  in  each  case.  Your 
Conference  thinks  that  anyone  living  in  his  own 
dwelling  house  if  rated  at  less  than  £50  a  year, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  without  it  being 
reckoned  in  ? — Y es . 

1016.  Do  you  extend  that  to  cases  where  lodgers  are 
taken  or  where  the  house  being  £48  a  year,  it  is 
possibly  larger  than  is  required  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  pensioner? — We  see  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  point,  but  at  the  same  time  our  opinion  on 
taking  lodgers,  etc.,  is  that  there  is  only  one  real 
solution  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  question,  and  that 
i3  a  universal  pension. 

1017.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  That  applies 
also  to  the  case  where  a  dwelling  house  is  owned  but 
not  occupied,  because  that  is  in  your  resolution  ?- — Yes. 
As  far  as  owned  and  not  occupied  is  concerned,  the 
house  may  be  the  only  income  of  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner,  and  he  may  be  the  owner  and  cannot  live  in 
it,  but  lets  it.  He  lives  with  friends  on  special 
terms,  and  in  that  case  it  should  not  be  assessed 
against  his  Old  Age  Pension  because  that  was  his 
method  of  providing  for  old  age. 

1018.  -Having  dealt  with  those  three,  I  want  to  ask 
you  this :  Your  Conference  has  dealt  with  the  proceeds 
of  thrift  or  benevolence,  and  in  the  case  of  houses 
with  the  question  of  the  home,  however  obtained.  Has 
your  Conference  considered  further  whether  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  or  not  that  men  and  women  over 
70  should  continue  to  earn  as  much  money  as  they 
are  able  to  earn? — The  National  Conference  have  had 
that,  point  before  them,  and  they  hold  that  a  pensioner 
should  not  be  kept  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  to 
a  very  low  standard1  of  living.  We  have  already  had 
experience  during  the  war  where  pensioners  have 
done  very  useful  work.  The  administrative  conces¬ 
sion  brought  the  point  out.  Pensioners  were  allowed, 
if  their  income  did  not  exceed  30s.  a  week,  to  draw 
their  pensions.  We  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  man  and  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  if  a  man 
desires  to  increase  his  income,  seeing  that  he  cannot 
live  on  15s.  a  week.  He  may  exist,  but  he  cannot 
live  up  to  the  standard  of  living  which  an  old  man 
should  do.  Therefore  we  suggest  that  if  he  can 
supplement  his  income  by  earnings  we  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  it. 

1019.  You  have  not  transmitted  any  resolution  on 
the  question  of  earnings,  have  you?— The  resolution 
does  not  cover  that  point,  but  I  have  given  in  the 
statement  all  the  points  that  have  been  raised  at  the 
Conference. 

1020.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  you  see  I  only 
want  to  know .  how  it  is  that  your  Conference  has 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  dealing  apparently 
exhaustively  with  the  problem  of  savings  or  help,  but 
not  with  the  problem  of  earnings? — I  quite  appreciate 
your  point. 

1021.  Can  you  tell  us  why  it  did  not? — I  could  not 
say  why  it  did  not.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  easy 
to  get  a  resolution  on  the  point. 

1022.  You  with  your  authoritative  knowledge,  in¬ 
formed  us  this  morning  that  the  Conference  takes 
the  same  view  of  earnings  as  it  does  of  savings.  In 
other  words,  does  it  take  the  viewr  that  a  man  or 
woman  over  70  should  be  encouraged  to  earn  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  earnings  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  any  more  than  savings  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  according  to  the  resolutions  you 
have  submitted? — Well,  your  statement  is  very  com¬ 
prehensive.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Conference 
have  already  declared  themselves  so  exhaustively  with 
regard  to  earnings. 

1023.  Can  you  assist  us  by  telling  us  what  the  views 
of  the  Conference  are  with  regard  to  the  problem  of 
earnings? — I  think  that  they  are  favourable  to  the 
continuation  of  the  administrative  concessions. 

1024.  That  is  a  war  matter.  They  wrould  like  to  see 
that  made  permanent  in  pence  time? — Yes 


1025.  May  I  give  an  illustration.  Take  a  man 
over  70  who  was  a  gardener  and  who,  as  such,  has 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  deal  with  trees  and  fruit  and 
flowers  and  vegetables  in  the  garden,  and  who 
because  of  his  knowledge  would  be  able  to  earn  10s. 
or  15s.,  or  in  certain  circumstances  £1  a  week,  but 
who  has  little  or  no  private  means  and  applies  for  an 
old-age  pension  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  age,  does 
your  Conference  consider  that  such  a  person  should 
only  earn  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  get  the  old- 
age  pension  in  full,  or  do  you  think  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  State  that  he  should  earn  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  his  earnings  should  be  in  the  same 
category  as  savings  or  grants  from  relatives? — A 
question  like  that  wants  a  good  deal  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  and  I  think  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Conference  before  I  give  a  definite  opinion. 

1026.  At  present,  then,  your  Conference  has  not 
decided  as  to  whether  earnings  should  or  should  not 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  savings'  and  gra¬ 
tuities.  I  only  want  to  know  where  we  are?- — They 
have  expressed  themselves,  but  they  have  not  decided 
definitely.  We  have  not  a  resolution. 

1027.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  help  us  in  drawing 

the  line,  if  a  line  is  to  be  drawn,  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  earnings  or  the  character  of  the  earnings? — If  I 
have  to  speak  personally - . 

1028.  For  the  moment  you  are  good  enough  to  give 
us  the  considered  views  and  policy  of  the  Conference. 
The  Conference  at  any  rate  has  not  declared  its 
view? — It  has  not  up  to  the  present. 

1029.  Do  you  see  any  difference  personally  between 
encouraging  earnings  in  a  man  and  encouraging  sav¬ 
ings  or  the  benevolence  of  friends? — I  think  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  pensioner  and  of  the  State  to 
encourage  a  man  to  earn  within  a  certain  limit. 

1030.  Within  what  limit? — The  same  limit  as  the 
administrative  concessions,  that  is  to  say,  30s.  a  week. 

1031.  The  concessions  which  were  given  in  war  time 
under  quite  exceptional  conditions,  you  think  might 
well  be  given  in  peace  time  permanently  under  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions?— Yes,  because  I  think  that  the 
present  conditions  are  almost  permanent.  For  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  the  conditions  will  continue. 

1032.  Is  not  the  result  of  Avhat  you  have  told  us 
(I  think  you  said  so  yourself)  that  the  real  policy  of 
your  Conference,  and  what  your  Conference  would 
like  to  see,  is  universal  old-age  pensions? — That  is 
the  goal  which  we  are  aiming  at. 

1033.  Independently  of  property  or  income  from 
whatever  source  derived? — Yes. 

1034.  You  said  it  is  the  goal  towards  which  the 
Conference  is  aiming? — Yes.  With  regard  to  this 
movement  we  have  had  to  go  very  steadily,  and  we 
have  gone  steadily  and  have  achieved  certain  things. 
That  is  our  goal,  and  I  think  myself  (and  the  Chair¬ 
man  is  here)  that  the  Conference  is  unanimous  on 
the  point,  although  it  is  not  in  a  resolution,  that  the 
only  solution  is  a  universal  pension.  That  means  that 
everybody  not  getting  a  pension  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  any  other  form  would  be  entitled  to  the  old- 
age  pension. 

1035.  The  word  “  universal  ”  is  wide?- — We  do  no. 
want  a  man  to  get  two  pensions.  Take  a  man  with 
an  adequate  pension  from  the  Civil  Service,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

1036.  You  take  the  Civil  Servant :  Is  not  his  pen¬ 
sion  deferred  pay  in  the  same  way  as  .a  pension  from 
a  Superannuation  Fund  or  a  Trade  Union? — It  may 
be  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  as 
to  the  conditions  under  ‘which  Civil  Service  pensions 
are  paid.  If  it  is  similar  to  the  superannuation 
funds,  then  they  have  a  right  to  the  old-age  pension. 

1037.  I  want  to  know  the  view  of  your  Conference 
with  regard  to  universal  pensions.  Independently 
of  Avhatever  a  man  may  have  earned  or  saved  or  re¬ 
ceived  from  kind-hearted  people,  he  or  she  should 
receive  an  old-age  pension,  you  think? — Quite. 

1038.  That  is  the  idea? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea — 
uni\rersal  pensions. 

1039.  A  pension  to  everybody? — A  pension  to  every¬ 
body. 

1040.  I  take  it  that  on  this  point  your  Conference 
consider  that  no  real  line  can  be  drawn  between  one 
form  of  property  and  another,  or  one  form  of  income 
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and  another? — We  realise  that  wherever  you  draw 
lines  or  make  exceptions  you  will  have  hardships. 

1041.  Is  the  Conference  further  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  universal  pensions  whatever  they 
cost? — We  are  quite  aware  that  the  pensions  will 
cost  something. 

1041a.  Yes,  of  course? — We  consider  that  pensions 
ought  to  and  will  decrease  pauperism  and  poor  relief. 
It  ought  to  go  in  that  direction — so  you  are  only 
paying  it  in  one  way  instead  of  another. 

1042.  Now  your  Conference  has  passed  resolutions 
which  you  have  explained  on  the  very  important 
point  of  concessions  which  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
made,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  and  your¬ 
self  is  that  pensions  ought  to  be  universal.  Have 
you  also  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  amount 
of  such  pensions? — The  idea  of  the  resolution  was 
first  to  get  rid  of  anomalies.  I  think  I  am  expressing 
the  feeling  of  the  Conference  when  I  say  that  they 
would  rather  do  away  with  the  anomalies  and  have 
the  same  rate  of  pension  for  all  than  have  an  in¬ 
creased  pension  for  the  few  with  the  anomalies 
existing. 

1043.  That,  I  may  take  it,  is  practically  the  unani¬ 
mous)  opinion  of  the  Conference? — Yes. 

1044.  I  may  take  it  then  that  you  have  directed 
yourselves  chiefly  to  the  abolition  of  anomalies? — 
That  is  the  primary  object. 

1045.  With  the  consequent  policy,  the  consequent 
ideal,  at  any  rate,  of  universal  pensions? — Yes. 

1046.  Given  universal  pensions,  the  abolition  of 
anomalies,  and  the  allowing  to  every  pensioner  any 
help  he  or  she  can  get  in  any  other  way,  your  Con¬ 
ference  do  not  make  any  further  suggestion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  universal  pension  apart  from  the  war 
increase? — The  Conference  has  always  adopted  a 
reasonable  attitude  I  think.  We  do  not  want  to  ask 
for  impossibilities  or  for  things  which  are  not  reason¬ 
able,  but  what  we  do  believe  is  that  the  old-age  pen¬ 
sions  could  be  on  a  much  better  and  more  satisfactory 
basis  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  We  start 
from  the  standpoint  of  penalty  on  thrift,  and  we 
want  to  clear  the  road',  and  experience  will  teach  how 
much  can  be  paid  and  how  much  it  will  cost. 

1047.  On  the  question  of  amount  the  Conference 
does  not  make  any  official  suggestion  to  us? — We 
have  not  put  in  our  evidence  any  sum. 

1048.  You  have  I  see  here  also  a  resolution  that  the 
age  at  which  the  pension  is  payable  should  be  reduced 
to  65?— Yes. 

1049.  I  want  to  put  this  to  you :  For  a  moment  let 
us  imagine  that  the  anomalies  have  ceased  and  that 
pensions  are  universal.  I  only  want  to  put  this  to 
test  it — not  as  supporting  or  opposing  it,  or  saying 
it  will  or  will  not  come.  Assuming  that  you  have  a 
universal  pension  of  X,  what  is  the  ground  on  which 
you  ask  that  such  pension  should  be  payable  to  every¬ 
body  at  65? — It  will  be  observed)  from  the  resolution 
that  we  go  step  by  step. 

1050.  Yes? — We  put  the  main  things  first.  Then 
we  say  that  we  find — and  this  is  from  experience  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  I  have  presented  evidence 
with  regard  to  it,  I  think — that  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  to-day,  as  I  know  it  from  my  own  business, 
for  a  man  to  retire  at  65. 

1051.  You  have  referred  to  your* own  business. 
What  is  it? — I  am  Secretary  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Servants’  Pension  Society.  The  retiring  age 
with  most  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies 
is  between  60  and  65,  and  some  are  before  that.  It  is 
optional  for  a  man  to  work  after  that  age,  but  the 
highest  age  in  the  rules  is  65.  Whilst  a  man  may  be 
allowed  to  work  when  he  is  Over  65,  he  may  claim  a 
pension  at  65  if  he  wishes. 

1052.  You  mean  a‘  pension  from  his  society? — From 
his  society  or  his  employer.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
dismiss  men  between  60  and  65,  and  there  is  a  great 
tendency  for  men  to  break  down  between  '60  and  65 
on  account  of  permanent  incapacity  or  ill-health. 
Then  we  think  that  if  a  State  pension  is  to  be  of 
value  and  a  real  pension,  it  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
man  in  some  cases  to  receive  it  even  before  he  is  70. 
Sir  Alfred  Watson  says,  “  I  think  that  the  average 
life  is  about  five  years  at  70.”  I  have  not  got  the 
figures.  A  man  is  nearly  done  at  70.  The  National 
Conference  think  that  a  man  should  have  some 


reasonable  period  of  retirement,  not  merely  a  few 
days  to  die  in,  with  5s.  to  help  him  on  the  road. 

1053.  Do  I  understand  that  the  opinion  of  your 
Conference  is  that  the  order  of  urgency  is,  first  of  all, 
the  removal  of  anomalies;  secondly,  the  reduction  of 
the  age  limit;  and,  thirdly,  the  increase  of  pensions, 
if  it  is  practicable? — Yes.  We  have  not  put  the  in¬ 
crease  of  pension  in.  We  take  anomalies  first,  and 
want  them  cleared  away,  as  I  have  pointed  out;  and 
then  the  reduction  of  age  if  possible,  and  then  in¬ 
creased  pensions  if  possible.  The  National  Con¬ 
ference  has  great  confidence  in  this  Committee,  I 
may  say,  and  they  know  that  you  quite  realise  as  well 
as  we  do  that  the  opinion  of  industrial  workers) 
is  that  some  change  must  take  place. 

1054.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  reduction 
of  the  age  would  be  a  matter  of  very  grave  financial 
obligation  ? — We  quite  see  the  difficulties. 

1055.  And  do  you,  in  mentioning  65  here,  consider 
that  that  should  be  final,  or  it  is  also  a  step  forward 
to  60?  I  want  to  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of  you 
gentlemen? — I  think  that  if  the  National  Conference 
get  it  to  65,  they  will  do  fairly  well. 

1056.  But  even  if  the  National  Conference  retired 
then  into  private  life  under  a  blaze  of  glory  and 
rational  gratitude,  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  the 
minds  of  persons  in  your  Conference,  there  is  an  idea 
that  a  country  like  ours  ought  to  go  below  65  under 
any  circumstances? — Personally,  as  Honorary 
Secretary  and  as  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  the 
National  Conference,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
National  Conference  is  not  going  to  retire  under  a 
blaze  of  glory  until  these  old  people  are  protected 
better  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

1057.  That  may  be.  My  question  is  sympathetic 
with  your  ideals  and  I  want  to  know  how  far  you 
go? — We  have  gone  very  steadily  during  the  war,  and 
we  intend  to  go  steadily  until  we  get  the  lot  of  these 
people  improved.  We  want  to  get  what  we  think 
is  a  fair  and  reasonable  thing  for  the  old  person, 
treating  him  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  be 
treated. 

1058.  What  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  if  you  will,  is 
this  (it  is  important  for  us  to  know  whether  persons 
like  yourself  and  other  leaders  of  this  important  Con¬ 
ference  consider),  if  the  difficulties  could  be  met, 
is  the  age  of  65  the  final  solution  for  our  time?— I 
think  you  may  take  that. 

1059.  You  quite  appreciate  that  I  do  not  want  to 
catch  you? — No. 

1060.  It  is  our  duty  to  try  to  find  out  your  views. 
There  are  some  persons  who  would  like  the  age  to  be 
much  lower  than  that  and  some  who  think  that  on 
no  account  should  it  go  below  70? — I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  anxious  to  do  the  reasonable  thing.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  unreasonable  and,  up  to  the 
present,  we  have  not  been.  We  look  at  things  from  the 
standpoint  of  finance,  and  if  we  had  the  figures  (we 
have  not) — to  calculate  from,  we  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  you  our  reasoned  opinion  on  that  matter. 

1061.  As  far  as  you  can  see  at  present,  if  it  were 
financially  possible  and  if  the  difficulties  were  not  too 
great  in  other  ways,  you  would  like  the  age  to  be  65, 
but  you  do  not  put  forward  the  figure  65  as  a  half¬ 
way  house  to  a  lower  figure  which  you  really  have 
your  minds  fixed  on?— No.  The  first  thing  we  want 
dealt  with  is  the  anomalies,  and  then,  secondly,  if 
the  finance  will  allow,  we  want  the  age  of  65  adopted. 

1062.  Mr.  Comyns :  One  or  two  questions  on  the 
examples  you  have  given  as  to  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Act.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  slip 
on  page  2  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  example  3709. 
The  income  is  given  as  9s.  7d.  a  week  each.  Is  not 
the  correct  rate  of  pension  3s.  a  week,  and  not  2s. 
a  week,  as  you  give  it? — May  I  just  look  at  the 
figures?  This  is  dated  the  27th  March,  1919,  written 
by  the  person  in  question.  He  says  that  the  rate  of 
Old  Age  Pension  per  week  is  2s. 

1063.  It  should  be  3s.  ? — Yes. 

1064.  And  that  reduces  the  anomaly,  because  the 
party  would  receive  15s.  Id.  a  week  instead  of  14s. 
Id.,  as  you  state? — Yes,  but  if  he  is  not  receiving  the 
3s.,  it  is  14s.  Id. 

1065.  I  am  taking  your  figures? — He  tells  me  that 
he  is  only  receiving  2s. 
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1066.  Your  figures  cannot  be  correct,  I  imagine? — 
This  is  the  income  that  he  gives  me. 

1067.  These  are  given  as  examples  of  maladminis¬ 
tration,  and  I  want  to  point  out  one  or  two  weak 
spots? — It  may  be  a  weak  spot  in  the  administration. 

1068.  Chairman :  We  have  to  distinguish,  I  think, 
between  anomalies  inherent  in  the  Act  and  individual 
cases  •where,  owing  to  some  mistake,  a  person  is  not 
receiving  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the  Act. 
Mr.  Comyns  points  out  to  you  that  on  the  figures 
submitted  by  you  as  an  argument  against  the 
anomalies  in  the  Act  there  is  a  slip? — We  are  not 
complaining  against  the  Pension  Officer  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  case.  These  are  given  as  examples  of  hard¬ 
ship — I  think  I  have  made  that  quite'  clear,  whether 
the  hardship  costs  the  pensioner  Id.  or  5s. 

1069.  You  do  not  follow  the  point,  I  think.  Under 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  regulations,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  man  is  entitled  to  an  additional 
Is.  a  week  of  pension  beyond  that  which  he  informs 
you  he  is  receiving.  You  follow?— Yes. 

1070.  Therefore,  there  must  be  some  mistake 
locally? — He  is  still  getting  less.  The  anomaly  still 
exists. 

1071.  Mr.  Comyns :  In  another  example  you  give 
the  husband’s  income,  but  not  the  wife’s.  The  means 
are  always  calculated  on  the  total  income  of  husband 
and  -wife.  I  have  gone  into  the  figures,  and  it  would 
seem  the  wife  receives  over  11s.  Id.  a  week  from  her 
sons  in  the  Army,  but  in  reality  I  take  it  that  those 
were  Army  separation  allowances,  and  since  October, 
1917,  these  allowances  have  been  paid  wholly  from 
Government  funds.  You  remember  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  abolished  the  allotment  by  soldiers? — Yes. 

1072.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  must  have  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  wife  is  receiving  11s.  Id.  a  week 
from  another  Department  of  the  Government  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  pension? — Yes,  at  the  same  time  where 
the  main  provision  that  the  man  has  made  is  through 
the  Friendly  Society,  the  National  Conference  sayd, 
because  he  has  subscribed  for  so  many  years  to  such 
a  Society  and  gets  a  grant  or  benefit,  that  should 
not  be  calculated. 

1073.  If  the  wife  had  not  had  the  separation  allow¬ 
ance  the  man  would  have  had  the  full  pension? — That 
is  another  way  of  looking  at  it.  You  may  put  it  down 
to  the  wife’s  separation  allowance  rather  than  to 
the  man’s  own  provision.  It  can  be  said  that  if  the 
man  had  not  provided  for  himself  he  would  have  got 
the  Old  Age  Pension  or  if  he  had  spent  the  money 
instead  of  saving  it. 

1074.  It  can  be  put  in  both  ways? — Yes. 

1075.  The  widower  with  an  adopted  child  raises 
rather  a  large  question  and  one  with  which  one  has 
sympathy.  Do  you  recommend  that  an  allowance 
should  be  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining 
children  before  they  are  able  to  work? — I  had  that 
in  mind  when  that  was  penned,  and  I  think  it  a 
point  the  Committee  might  consider.  I  think  that 
when  a  grandfather  has  his  grandchildren  to  keep, 
probably  the  father  and  mother  being  dead  (and  I 
know  certain  cases  of  that  kind),  some  consideration 
should  be  given  with  regard  to  those  children. 

1076.  Another  example  is  the  case  of  a  man  who, 
at  the  age  of  65,  say,  marries  a  comparatively  young 
woman  and  has  children.  Would  you  extend  the 
principle  with  regard  to  that  case? — Yes.  I  think 
in  that  case  it  ought  to  be  extended. 

1077.  Take  example  No.  3,  in  the  middle  of  page 
3.  There  is  probably  only  a  typographical  slip,  but 
the  means  only  total  £13  17s.,  and  the  man,  you  say, 
was  deprived  of  his  pension,  and  there  is  a  mistake 
of  £20  somewhere  apparently? — This  case  was  given 
to  point  out  that  a  man  owns  12  hens  and  a  pig, 
which  were  actually  assessed.  I  know  the  man  per¬ 
sonally  in  this  case.  It  created  quite  a  sensation. 

1078.  Surely  the  assessment  of  £1  3s.  a  year  in 
respect  of  12  hens  and  a  pig  is  very  moderate  indeed? 

— Yes;  but  the  point  is  that  it  is  so  trivial.  They 
do  not  do  that  with  any  other  sort  of  pension.  If 
a  policeman,  for  instance,  gets  a  pension  from  the 
borough  or  city,  they  do  not  enquire  whether  he 
has  12  hens  and  a  pig,  and  so  on. 

1079.  If,  instead  of  keeping  12  hens  and  a  pig,  he 
kept  12  pigs  and  a  hen  as  a  small-holder,  should  the 


same  principle  be  observed?- — I  would  rather  argue 
on  facts.  This  is  12  hens  and  a  pig. 

1080.  On  the  means  stated  he  is  entitled  to  the  full 
pension.  There  must  be  a  slip? — Unfortunately,  in 
this  case  the  man  died  last  month.  We  put  it  as  an 
example  of  hardship. 

1081.  Then,  take  your  suggestion  with  regard  to 
houses  owned  and  occupied.  I  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  the  man  who  buys  his  own 
house  during  his  working  years  and  the  man  who 
puts  his  savings  into  War  Bonds  or  War  Savings 
Certificates.  Would  you  distinguish  between  those 
two  cases? — I  do  not  think  so. 

1082.  Your  suggestion  does? — I  have  encouraged 
men  to  put  their  savings  in  War  Bonds  and  also  in 
War  Savings  Certificates,  but  every  time  I  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  them,  they  say,  “  Every  War 
Savings  Certificate  that  I  have  means  less  pension,” 
and  that  is  a  very  hard  argument  to  meet.  The  North 
Eastern  Company  encouraged  their  men  to  save  £10, 
£20  and  £50,  deducted  from  their  wTages.  A  man 
says,  ‘‘If  I  put  £50  into  War  Bonds  it  means  that 
the  interest  will  be  calculated  against  me  on  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  Old  Age  Pension,  whereas  the  man  who 
spends  the  £50  gets  the  Old  Age  Pension  without 
any  trouble.” 

1083.  Surely  there  must  be  some  limit.  Under  the 
present  Act,  a  man  can  buy  £420  of  War  Bonds,  and 
if  he  has  nothing  else  he  can  get  the  full  pension. 
If  he  is  one  of  a  married  couple,  they  can  have  £840 
invested  in  War  Bonds  and  get  the  full  amount  of 
pension.  People  with  £5,000  surely  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  getting  the  pension? — If  a  working  man 
has  managed  to  get  £420  of  War  Bonds  he  has  been 
neglecting  or  severely  handicapping  himself  in  other 
ways  to  get  it. 

1084.  I  should  not  have  said  War  Bonds,  perhaps, 
but  investments  of  one  form  or  another  accumulated 
during  his  working  life.  Now,  you  point  out  on 
page  6  that  the  deaths  of  pensioners  went  up  from 
63,852  in  1910  to  118,730  in  1916?— Yes. 

1085.  There  is  a  little  flaw,  however,  and  the  case 
looks  worse  than  it  is.  Will  you  refer  to  the  table 
on  page  17,  on  which  your  statement  is  based.  You 
see  that  the  63,852  deaths  were  on  a  pension  roll  of 
about  700,000,  while  the  118,000  deaths  were  on  a 
pension  roll  of  978,000,  so,  clearly,  you  must  make 
rather  a  large  abatement  before  you  compare  the 
two  figures.  The  larger  the  pension  roll  the  laiger 
the  number  of  deaths — that  must  be  so,  must  it  not? 

- — The  numbers  have  increased,  and  that  may  have 
some  effect,  no  doubt.  But,  still,  that  seems  to  be  a 
big  increase.  While  the  pensioners  have  not  doubled, 
the  deaths  have  nearly  doubled. 

1086.  I  worked  it  out  roughly  and  I  have  found 
that  if  the  death  rate  of  1910  were  maintained  there 
should  be  about  90,000  deaths  on  the  pension  roll 
of  1916.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deaths  were 
about  110,000.  In  your  statement  a  year  has  been 
left  out,  unfortunately,  and  the  figures  do  not  relate 
to  the  correct  year? — I  ought  to  explain  that  I  have 
not  had  as  much  time  as  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  to  go  fully  into  the  matter.  I  wanted  to  have 
the  evidence  sent  to  you  at  short  notice.  I  think  that 
these  figures  are  substantially  correct.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  is  so,  if  you  refer  to  the  Government  figures. 

1087.  I  have  the  Government  figures,  and  I  have 
referred.  You  have  not  figures  of  deaths  for  a  later 
year? — I  could  not  get  hold  of  them.  I  tried  to. 

1088.  During  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1918,  the 
deaths  dropped  to  94,478.  During  that  year  the 
conditions  as  regards  food  were  certainly  severe? — 
Yes.  The  number  of  pensioners  dropped  as  well. 

1089.  Yes,  but  I  imagine  that  the  drop  in  the  deaths 
is  larger  than  the  drop  in  the  number  of  pensioners 
proportionately,  and  I  think  the  drop  in  the  number 
of  deaths  rather  throws  doubt  on  your  statement  that 
the  increase  in  the  deaths  was  due  to  the  hardships 
suffered  by  pensioners.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
cases  of  hardship,  but  I  do  not  think  it  influences  the 
figures  to  the  extent  that  you  imagine? — I  ought  to 
say  that  at  two  of  the  Conferences  we  invited  the  Old 
Age  Pensioners  who  cared  to  come  to  do  so,  and  some 
of  these  old  people  gave  their  experienc.es.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  tragic,  one  of  the  most  serious  meet¬ 
ings  anyone  could  be  at,  and  you  could  see  that  they 
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were  starving.  It  did  not  need  an  expert.  You 
could  see  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  living, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  a  lot 
of  these  people  are  absolutely  on  the  verge  of  death 
from  starvation.  They  are  fighting  between  life  and 
death  under  the  conditions  in  which  they  live. 

1090.  When  the  rise  in  deaths  began  to  show  itself 
in  1915  we  went  to  the  Registrar-General,  and  in  that 
particular  year  the  rise  in  the  number  of  deaths  of 
pensioners  corresponded  exactly  with  the  rise  in  the 
total  deaths  of  persons  over  70  in  England  and  Wales. 
It  was  a  year  in  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
bronchial  trouble  and  pneumonia,  and  it  was  thought 
that  would  partly  explain  the  figures.  No  doubt  in 
some  instances  pensioners  have  suffered  hardship. 
I  do  not  want  to  minimise  that,  but  I  point  out  that 
other  causes  have  been  at  work? — This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  argue  from  the  figures  that  I 
have. 

1091.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  The  first  very  substan¬ 
tial  rise  takes  place  in  1912.  There  are  29,000  more 
at  once.  The  very  first  great  rise  in  the  deaths  is  in 
1912.  It  goes  from  73,000  in  1911  to  102,000  in  1912, 
and  then  the  rate  is  practically  the  same  throughout? 
—Quite. 

1092.  When  it  once  gets  established  there  is  no 
serious  variation? — No.  The  cost  of  living  was  going 
up  in  1912,  in  fact  it  has  gone  up  since  1908 — that  is 
before  the  war,  and  therefore  there  is  an  argument 
on  the  point. 

1093.  Mr.  Comyns :  Yes,  but  my  point  is  that  the 
case  is  put  a  little  too  high.  Now  take  page  7.  You 
point  out  that  an  average  of  over  10,000  claims  a 
year  have  been  rejected  because  the  applicants  have 
been  in  receipt  of  Poor  relief.  Is  there  not  some  mis¬ 
take  there?— Well,  that  is  the  only  means  I  had  of 
getting  hold  of  the  figures. 

1094.  But  if  you  refer  to  your  own  Table  it  gives 
claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked.  That  is  on 
page  18.  In  the  margin  you  leave  out  pensions  re¬ 
voked  ? — I  keep  clear  of  the  poor  relief  cases. 

1095.  Certainly.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  referred 
to  in  these  figures  are  persons  who  went  into  the 
workhouse.  Thev  were  receiving  pensions,  and  their 
pensions  were  revoked  either  because  they  were  not 
receiving  medical  relief  at  All,  or  because  they  had 
become  chronic  inmates  with  no  chance  of  discharge 
from  the  workhouse? — But  what  I  stated  is  true: 
that  there  were  on  an  average  10,000  pensions  rejected 
or  revoked,  you  can  call  it  what  you  like.  They  do 
not  get  the  pensions  at  any  rate. 

1096.  Your  words  are  that  over  10,000  claims  per 
annum  were  rejected,  and  I  only  point  out  that  that  is 
not  accurate? — These  are  the  words  that  are  used  by 
the  Government. 

1097.  No.  Your  own  heading  is  “  Claims  rejected 
and  Pensions  revoked?” — Return  19  states  the  number 
of  claims  rejected  on  account  of  certain  things. 

1098.  Will  you  refer  to  your  own  heading? — The 
total  is  given  at  the  bottom  :  “  Total  number  of  claims 
rejected  and  pensions  revoked.”  It  includes  the 
whole  lot.  The  Government  have  divided  it  in  this 
way. 

1099.  Excuse  me,  the  claims  rejected  and  pensions 
revoked  are  lumped  together.  A  man  who  is  in  the 
workhouse  and  over  70  and  receiving  ordinary  relief, 
not  medical  relief  at  all,  can  always  claim  a  pension, 
and  it  is  allowed  on  his  discharge  from  the  workhouse? 
— Yes,  but  he  cannot  get  an  Old  Age  Pension  if  he 
has  been  in  receipt  of  Poor  relief. 

1100.  In  the  past? — Supposing  a  man  is  in  receipt 
of  Poor  relief  at  the  present  moment  and  comes  out 
of  the  workhouse  (I  do  not  mean  medical  relief),  can 
he  claim  an  Old  Age  Pension? 

1101.  He  can  claim  while  still  in  the  workhouse  for 
payment  of  pension  on  the  date  of  his  discharge.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  in  mind  the  old  disqualification,  which 
expired  in  December,  1910,  I  think.  That  is  no  longer 
operative? — If  the  fact  is  that  those  people  can  claim 
the  Old  Age  Pension  as  they  come  out  of  the  work- 
house,  then  the  point  is  covered. 

1102.  Yes.  Now  take  pages  9  and  10.  Do  the 
figures  relate  to  the  United  Kingdom?  You  say  that 


1,065,000  paupers  were  receiving  £17,751,000  in  relief 
in  1910.  Is.  that  the  United  Kingdom  or  England 
and  Wales? — The  United  Kingdom.  It  explains  that 
it  does  not  include  the  management  expenses  for 
England  and  Wales. 

1103.  Were  the  figures  obtained  from  an  answer 
in  Parliament  or  a  Blue  Book? — I  got  these  figures 
from  a  statistical  book.  I  have  not  got  them  verified 
by  the  Government,  but  I  think  they  are  fairly 
accurate;  in  fact,  1  am  certain  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  on  the  amount  paid,  while  there  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  paupers.  I  am  certain  of  that. 

1104.  Your  main  argument  is  that  it  is  foolish  to 
pay  out  so  much  in  Poor  relief  when  you  can  do  so 
much  more  good  by  paying  a  comparatively  small 
Old  Age  Pension.  That  is  your  point,  is  it  not? — Yes. 
We  say — why  make  a  person  a  pauper  when,  if  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  were  paid  properly,  the  person  could  be 
kept  out  of  the  workhouse?  We  do  not  want  old 
people  pauperised. 

1105.  I  do  not  know  the  source  of  your  £17,000,000, 
and  I  cannot  very  well  criticise  it,  but  the  answer  Is 
that  of  every  100  persons  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in 
institutions  58  are  either  insane  or  in  sick  or  infirm 
wards,  and  no  Old  Age  Pension  can  provide  for  those 
people.  They  have  to  be  nursed,  and  They  have  to  be 
attended  by  a  doctor.  They  must  be  dealt  with  in 
some  way,  and  they  cannot  be  very  well  dealt  with 
by  Old  Age  Pensions? — They  are  not  all  sick. 

1106.  58  per  cent.  ? — That  means  that  42  per  cent, 
are  not  sick  and  could  be  liberated. 

1107.  Excuse  me.  Of  the  remainder  17  per  cent, 
are  children  under  16.  Now  the  bulk  of  those 
children  would  be  orphans,  illegitimate  children,  or 
deserted  children,  and  you  could  not  provide  for 
children  under  16  by  an  Old  Age  Pension  scheme.  If 
you  reduced  the  qualifying  age  no  doubt  you  could 
get  a  certain  number  of  persons  off  the  pauper 
roll? — There  is  something  deeper  than  that.  A 
daughter  and  a  son  not  making  much  money  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  keep  the  father  and  mother  out  of  the 
workhouse  if  they  can  get  the  Old  Age  Pension,  but 
the  Pension  Officer  comes  along  and  assesses,  right  up 
to  the  hilt  sometimes,  the  assistance  given  by  the  son 
and  the  daughter,  and  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  lost.  If 
the  son  and  daughter  could  get  the  Old  Age  Pension 
to  help  to  keep  the  father  out  of  the  workhouse  a 
great  many  would  stop  out.  The  industrial  worker 
will  not  go  into  the  workhouse  if  he .  can  keep  out. 
He  does  not  want  to  be  a  pauper.  He  wants  the  Old 
Age  Pension  which  will  enable  him  to  live  an  inde¬ 
pendent  life.  I  believe  that  the  Royal  Commission 
stated  very  carefully  that  they  do  not  prefer  a  man 
to  go  into  the  workhouse  instead  of  leading  an  inde¬ 
pendent  life. 

1108.  Certainly,  but  that  hardly  meets  my  point  on 
the  figures.  Shortly  it  is  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  in  receipt  of  indoor  relief  aTe  lunatics,  sick, 
or  children,  and  you  have  only  25  per  cent,  as  the 
maximum  ivho  could  be  dealt  with  in  any  way  under 
an  Old  Age  Pension  scheme?— You  have  the  better 
of  me  at  present.  You  have  certain  figures  which  1 
have  not  got,  but  probably  if  I  had  got  the  figures 
we  might  be  able  to  put  another  light  on  the  subject. 

1109.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  Have  any  Friendly 
Societies  reduced  their  benefits  so  as  to  bring  the 
recipients  within  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme? — -With 
regard  to  that  point  I  think  it  is  in  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act  that  any  person  who  reduces  his  income 
with  a  view  to  affecting  the  pension  is  liable  to-  cer¬ 
tain  penalties.  I  am  Secretary"  of  a  Friendly  Society. 
A  man  was  getting  12s.  Id.  It  was  suggested — (I  do 
not  complain  against  any  official  administering  the 
pension) — that  I  should  knock  a  Id.  off  so  that  he 
should  get  3s.  You  feel  you  would  like  to  do  so,  but 
I  thought  the  better  plan  was  to  get  the  thing  put 
right.  Because  a  man  has  Id.  over  12s.  he  loses  Is. 
old-age  pension.  Now  employers  are  reducing  pen¬ 
sions.  They  say,  if  we  do  not,  it  means  that  we  are 
paying  the  pension  instead  of  the  State.  The 
Friendly  Society  and  the  employer  are  prepared  to 
give  the  man  this  monev  apart  from  his  old-age  pen¬ 
sion,  but  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  as  at  present 
established  defeats  the  object  of  the  Friendly  Society 
and  of  the  employer. 
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1110.  With  regard  to  assistance  given  by  sons  and 
daughters — the  more  comfortable  any  son  or  a  son  and 
a  daughter  may  make  the  old  person,  the  less  he  is 
likely  to  get  in  the  way  of  an  old-age  pension.  I 
mean  there  will  be  a  higher  assessment  of  the  board 
and  lodging  that  the  old  person  is  receiving,  although 
it  may  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  son  or  daughter 
to  keep  the  old1  people  so  comfortably.  They  hope  to 
get  help  from  the  State,  but  it  may  be  knocked  off 
because  of  the  assessment? — In  one  case  I  know  the 
family  were  prepared  to  keep  the  old  man  in  a  very 
comfortable  position,  but  when  the  Pension  Officer 
saw  the  kind  of  house  he  was  going  to  live  in  and  the 
kind  of  food,  he  assessed  him  right  up  to  the  hilt,  and 
he  was  cleared  out  of  the  old-age  pension. 

1111.  You  give  illustrations  of  the  hardships  with 
regard  to  old-age  pensions,  but  you  say  that  your 
Society  are  not  out  for  increasing  the  pension.  You 
said  that  you  were  much  more  interested  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  anomalies  than  increased  pensions.  Do  you 
reckon  the  pension  at  5s.  or  7s.  6d.  when  you  say 
that  you  are  not  out  to  increase  it  P- — I  think  it  will 
be  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to  take  the 
2s.  6d.  off  than  it  was  to  put  it  on.  I  think  it  will 
stay  on. 

1112.  You  think  it  adequate? — I  do  not  say  it  is 
adequate,  but  our  first  point  is  to  clear  away  the 
anomalies.  The  National  Conference,  I  may  say,  is 
going  to  be,  as  one  of  the  speakers  said,  a  trade  union 
for  old-age  pensioners.  We  are  going  to  protect  the 
old-age  pensioners  in  every  possible  way,  and  we  are 
doing  it  freely  and  purely  and  simply  out  of 
humanity. 

1113.  You  speak  of  creating  an  idle  class,  to  their 
own  injury.  Do  you  think  that  people  over  70  who 
can  work  ought  to  work,  and  not  be  idle? — A  lot  of 
old  people  in  the  country  have  gardens,  and,  as  the 
Chairman  pointed  out,  they  do  a  little  gardening. 
The  more  gardening  they  do,  even  to  protect  them¬ 
selves,  the  better.  But  it  is  assessed  against  them. 
The  more  they  grow  in  the  garden,  the  more  the  in¬ 
come  is  assessed  against  the  old-age  pensioner.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  helpful  and  very  healthy  occupation  for 
an  old  man  to  attend  to  a  few  hens  and  even  a  pig 
or  two  or  even  twelve,  if  he  can  manage  it. 

1114.  That  is  not  quite  the  point.  Then  you  speak 
about  the  number  rejected  because  they  had  means. 
Have  you  anything  to  show  what  proportion  of  those 
had  what  might  be  called  adequate  means,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  just  on  the  border  line  of  starva¬ 
tion? — I  have  only  my  own  experience.  I  have  no 
figures.  Most  of  them  run  a  few  coppers  over  the 
13s. 

1115.  You  have  no  figures? — I  have  not  produced 
any  figures  of  that  kind,  but  I  can  get  them,  I  am 
certain. 

1116.  With  regard  to  people  in  the  workhouse  or 
in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  do  you  know  what  pro¬ 
portion  would  be  helpless?  Reference  has  been  made 
already  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
those  in  the  workhouse,  if  not  almost  all  of  them, 
are  there  because  they  are  more  or  less  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  Has  your  Conference  considered 
any  question  of  the  advisability  of  alms-houses  with 
nurses  or  attendants,  with  some  provision  of  that 
sort? — In  the  North  there  have  been  several  homes 
established,  and  they  have  a  woman  or  man  or  both 
acting  as  caretaker  to  look  after  people  in  the  homes, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  when  the  pensioner  goes  into 
the  home  it  is  assessed  against  him,  and  he  is  de¬ 
prived  of  the  old-age  pension.  It  does  not  matter 
how  you  extend  that  sort  of  benefit,  it  goes  against 
the  old-age  pensioner.  Whilst  we  admit  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  permanently  incapa¬ 
citated  people  in  the  workhouse,  we  want  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  who  are  not  incapacitated  to  live 
decently  outside  if  they  prefer  it. 

1117.  Can  you  say  why  a  certain  number  have 
out-relief  instead  of  having  the  old-age  pension? — 
Because  it  is  the  larger  amount.  The  average  cost 
of  a  pa-uper  in  relief  is  15s.  I  can  produce  figures 
to  show  that. 

1118.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Guardians  are 
giving  15s.  a  week  at  the  present  time? — Yoe  I  am 


told  the  Guardians  are  giving  up  to  £2  a  week  in 
some  cases. 

1119.  To  one  old  person? — I  do  not  say  to  one  old 
person,  but  to  a  family.  Often  the  7s.  6d.  or  15s. 
old-age  pension  has  to  keep  not  only  the  father  and 
mother,  but  also  children. 

1119a.  They  are  very  exceptional  Guardians,  I 
think? — The  circumstances  may  demand  it. 

1120.  Chairman :  Do  you  say  that  in  some  cases  the 

old-age  pension  has  to  keep  others  besides  the  old-ago 
pensioner? — Precisely.  The  pensioner  may  be  a 

grandfather  with  orphan  grandchildren  dependent  on 
him. 

1121.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  There  is  the  case  of  the 
old  man  who  marries  a  young  woman  and  has 
children.  You  say  further  that  the  system  of  old-age 
pensions  should  be  so  improved  as  to  prevent  the 
pauperism  of  people  over  70  years  of  age.  What 
means  have  you  in  view  of  preventing  the  pauperising 
of  helpless  old  people?  Has  your  Conference  sug¬ 
gested  any  way? — We  think  that  if  the  anomalies  are 
removed  it  will  prevent  a  certain  .  amount  of 
pauperising. 

1122.  But  what  about  helpless  old  people  over  70? 
— It  all  depends  on  whether  they  are  staying  at  home 
or  otherwise.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  most  of 
these  people  are  in  the  workhouse. 

112-3.  It  is  a  very  great  tax  on  a  daughter  to  keep 
an  old  person  who  is  absolutely  helpless? — Yes,  but 
they  prefer  to  keep  them  at  home  rather  than  let  them 
go  to  the  workhouse  if  they  had  means. 

1124.  Then  you  speak  about  there  being  more  women 
pensioners  than  men  living  at  home.  There  are  more 
female  pensioners,  but  more  men  drift  into  the  work- 
house.  I  suppose  that  is  because  the  old  women  are 
more  welcome  in  the  home,  as  being  able  to  help. 
Would  it  also  be  because  the  old  women  manage  to 
exist  on  a  smaller  amount? — Yes,  and  thev  are  able  to 
keep  a  home  going  better  than  a  man  of  70  years  of 
age  by  himself. 

1125.  You  speak  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
boots.  I  wonder  whether  the  pensioners  ever  buy 
new  boots? — If  they  were  given  a  pair  of  old  ones 
they  would  probably  be  assessed. 

1106.  Gifts  of  boots  would  probably  be  assessed, 
you  mean? — Speaking  quite  candidly,  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  had,  and  the  stories  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  have  told  me,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the 
State,  having  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  State, 
dealing  with  old  people  in  the  way  they  do. 

1127.  They  assessed  gifts? — Yes,  and  dinners. 

MSS.  Regular  dinners? — If  it  is  given  regularly  if 
is  assessed. 

11(20.  Would  an  irregular  or  occasional  gift  be 
assessed? — Well,  if  they  got  to  know  about  it,  pro¬ 
bably  it  would. 

1130.  You  speak  later  on  about  the  limitation  of 
age  and  about  people  being  superannuated  at  65  or 
sooner.  Those  in  Government  employ  are  usually 
superannuated  before  65.  Is  it  not  your  experience 
that  the  manual  workers  age  much  more  rapidly  than 
those  who  are  leading  what  I  may  call  an  easier  life? 

-They  do.  A  large  number  of  men  break  down  per¬ 
manently  incapacitated  between  60  and  65. 

1131.  Even  if  they  are  not  incapacitated,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  get  work ;  they  cannot  get  the 
same  work.  This  is  a  very  important  point.  On 
account  of  the  compensation  liability,  men  who  used  to 
get  positions  at  60  and  65  cannot  get  positions  now. 

1132.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  old  people  to  get 
work  now? — There  is  less  likelihood  of  their  getting 
work  at  the  present  time. 

1133.  Has  your  Conference  ever  considered  the 
question  of  pension  if  a  person  is  incapacitated  even 
at  a  lower  age  than  65?  Has  that  question  ever  come 
up? — It  has  been  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Colonial  schemes,  but  there  has  always  been  the  diffi¬ 
culty  about  making  the  resolutions  too  heavy — 
making  the  business  of  the  Conference  too  cumber¬ 
some  to  deal  with  in  a  practical  way. 

1134.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  take  it  that  you  are  re¬ 
sponsible  in  the  first  place  for  compiling  this  pamphlet 
that  has  been  distributed.  I  should  like  to  know 
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whether  there  is  any  difference  between  your  Com¬ 
mittee  and  your  sub-committee? — The  Conference 
itself  is  the  Committee. 

1113d.  Whenever  a  Conference  is  called  it  is  called 
a  Committee? — The  sub-committee  are  three  or  four 
who  attend  to  urgent  business. 

1136.  That  meets  between  Conferences? — Yes. 

1137.  With  regard  to  Friendly  Society  representa¬ 
tives,  this  is  not  personal,  but  are  you  aware  that 
the  Friendly  Societies  would  not  consider  Mr.  Lesser 
as  a  Friendly  Society  representative?— I  may  say 
that  the  representatives  at  the  Conference  elected 
Mr.  Lesser  to  represent  the  Friendly  Societies. 

1138.  You  would  not  have  got  the  National  Con¬ 

ference  of  Friendly  Societies  to  do  that?- — The 
National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  are 

supporting  the  movement,  and  they  have  never  raised 
any  objection. 

1139.  I  know  that  Friendly  Society  leaders,  as  they 

are  called,  have  said  to  me  that  they  do  not  consider 
Mr.  Lesser  a  representative  of  Friendly  Societies? — 
I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Conference  of 

Friendly  Societies  myself  and  attend  every 
Conference. 

1140.  I  have  seen  you  there. — I  know  all  the 

officials,  and  not  a  single  person  has  raised  an 

objection  before  to-day. 

1141.  Perhaps  they  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while? — They  have  been  satisfied. 

1142.  No,  that  does  not  always  follow.  Now  you 
speak  of  £50  rateable  value.  Are  there  many  Old 
Age  Pensioners  who  live  in  a  house  of  £50  rateable 
value,  or  own  a  house  of  £50  rateable  value?— There 
would  be  none  now. 

1143.  I  do  not  want  to  unduly  repeat  what  has 
been  said  before,  but  I  want  to  be  quite  clear.  I 
take  it  from  what  you  have  said  that  your  Conference 
do  not  propose  to  consider  the  question  of  increased 
amounts  until  the  anomalies  are  removed.  Is  that 
correct? — I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  we  have 
gone  by  stages,  and  we  want  the  anomalies  removed 
first,  and  then  we  are  going  on  with  the  various 
movements,  but  we  are  not  going  to  ask  for  the 
impossible.  I  think  I  made  that  quite  clear  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman. 

1144.  You  will  not  seriously  consider  it,  then,  until 
the  anomalies  are  removed? — We  think  it  better  to 
have  the  anomalies  removed  first.  That  is  from  the 
Friendly  Societies’  standpoint.  That  is  the  first 
resolution  of  the  Friendly  Societies’  Conference. 
Then  we  want  to  work  on  until  the  pension  is 
equitable  to  the  old  folk. 

1145.  Now,  have  not  Some  of  the  railway  companies 
reduced  superannuation  allowances  on  account  of  the 
limitations  under  the  Act?- — The  superannuation  is 
fixed  by  the  rules  and  must  continue  for  life,  but 
there  are  certain  oases  where  the  allowances  are 
voluntary  retiring  allowances,  where  men  are  not 
entitled  to  a  pension  proper.  When  such  a  person 
has  applied  for  an  Old  Age  Pension,  the  plan  has  been 
adopted  that,  if  he  succeeds,  the  allowance  is  reduced 
accordingly,  so  that  they  do  not  get  any  less  pension 
than  they  had  before  the  Old  Age  Pension ;  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fully  paid  up  member  of  any  super¬ 
annuation  fund,  it  is  not  reduced  on  account  of  Old 
Age  Pension. 

1146.  I  have  been  told  that  a  certain  railway 
company,  having  regard  to  the  Pension  Acts,  altered 
their  superannuation  from  10s.  to  9s.  ? — I  could  not 
argue  about  a  thing  I  have  no  knowledge  of.  What 
is  the  name  of  the  company? 

1147.  I  am  told  that  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
have  done  that? — I  cannot  say  definitely  one  way  or 
the  other. 

1148.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  that  is  what  T  am  told? — I  know  it  is  not  the 
case  with  the  Society  I  am  Secretary  of. 

1149.  That  is  the  North-Eastern? — Yes. 

1150.  This  is  not  evidence,  but  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  blaze  of  glory  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  perhaps  the  heat  from  that  blaze  would 
incinerate  all  of  you? — I  think  we  will  have  a  bit 
still  left  after  the  fire. 

1151.  Now,  do  you  inquire  into  the  correctness  of 
ihe  figures  stated  before  publishing  them? — I  think 


you  will  agree  that  as  Secretary  I  come  across 
numerous  cases  in  which  figures  are  submitted  to 
me,  and  I  can  vouch  for  them. 

1152.  Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  that  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  do  not  give  odd  amounts  like 
7s.  2d.  or  7s.  Id.  1  want  to  know  how  those  amounts 
are  made  up.  It  is  usually  a  round  6d.  in  most  cases? 
— I  think  the  actuarial  tables  work  to  the  pence. 

1153.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Never?— You  say 
“  never.”  If  my  statement  is  challenged,  I  am 
prepared  to  prove  it.  I  will  send  a  copy  of  the  rules 
of  our  Society.  It  is  worked  out  by  Messrs.  Neilson, 
King  and  Maudling,  and  it  will  show  that  the  benefits 
are  calculated  to  pence  per  week. 

1154.  Mr.  Dunford:  As  a  broad  rule  it  worked  out 
to  6d.  ? — My  evidence  is  challenged,  and  I  will  present 
a  copy  of  the  rules  in  proof  of  it. 

11  55.  That  is  one  particular  company  only  ? — If  I 
only  give  one  case  it  is  proof  of  what  I  said.  I  think 
that  it  is  only  fair,  Mr.  Chairman. 

1156.  Chairman :  If  you  give  me  an  instance  it 
proves  what  happens  in  the  instance,  but  whether  we 
can  take  that  as  being  a  reliable  guide  for  a  general 
statement,  depends  on  our  own  knowledge  and  what 
other  evidence  we  have? — The  word  used  was 
“  never.”  If  I  produce  one  instance,  it  shows  it  is 
the  case. 

1157.  Mr.  Dunford:  I  did  not  say  “  never.”  That 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  table? — Somebody 
said  it. 

1158.  Sir  Alf  red  Watson :  Do  all  these  instances 
refer  only  to  one  Society? — Most  of  the  cases  refer  to 
the  Society  for  Avhich  I  can  vouch. 

1159.  Chairman :  Are  there  any  that  do  not? — Yes; 
those  of  the  Boilersmiths’  Society  and  the  trade  unions. 

1160.  Mr.  Boiontrec :  Do  the  four  instances  given 
on  pages  2  and  3  all  belong  to  your  Society? — Yes, 
all  the  “  P’s.” 

1161.  Chairman:  You  well  remember  that  in 
several  of  those  cases  there  is  obviously  a  mistake, 
as  my  colleague  on  my  left  pointed  out  to  you? — I 
will  look  into  those  cases. 

1162.  It  would  be  convenient  if  you  would  look 
into  the  cases  in  the  light  of  the  questions  asked 
to-day? — I  will. 

1163.  It  would  very  much  assist  us  if  you  are  able 
to  clear  up  the  errors  in  your  precis?- — There  is  no 
intent  to  mislead.  Any  mistakes  will  be  corrected. 

1164.  Mr.  Dunford:  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  National 
Conference,  we  should  have  had  many  types  of  cases? 
— In  reply  to  that,  I  have  written  to  every  Society 
affiliated,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is.  Many  of  the  Societies, 
I  think,  will  apply  to  give  evidence  on  their  own 
behalf,  and  I  Avant  them  to  do  that  if  they  wish. 
Every  Society  has  peculiarities  of  its  own  I  am 
dealing  with  cases  that  come  under  my  own  direct 
notice. 

1165.  Chairman:  You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Conference? — Yes. 

1166.  And  no  doubt  most  of  your  general  conten¬ 
tions  and  arguments  represent,  as  you  told  us  they 
do,  and  I  am  sure  they  do,  the  views  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  whole.  It  w'ould  be  impossible  for  this 
Committee  to  examine  innumerable  witnesses  from 
innumerable  Societites,  obviously.  Therefore,  you 
Avill  consider  the  question  of  asking  Societies  you  are 
not  personally  connected  Avith  to  send  communica¬ 
tions? — Yes.  I  will  ask  for  cases  from  other 
Societies  and  present  them  in  the  same  light  as  I 
haAre  already  presented  cases. 

1167.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  take  it  that  you  have  found 
cases  of  children  refusing  or  being  very  reluctant  to 
give  shelter  to  aged  parents  because  the  free  board 
and  lodging  counted  as  means? — I  have  come  across 
cases  AArhere  people  have  complained,  but  I  have  not 
yet  come  across  a  case,  though  I  understand  there  are 
such,  Avhere  a  man  has  definitely  refused  to  support 
his  parents.  People  have  told  me  that  they  could  not 
get  the  Old  Age  Pension,  and  have  asked  me  Avhat 
they  should  do.  They  haA-e  fought  for  it.  and  in 
some  cases  liaA^e  got  it.  In  other  cases  they  are  still 
fighting  on. 
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1 1(38.  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  they  have 
refused  to  give  them  shelter? — I  have  not  come  across 
any  such  case. 

1109.  Has  your  Conference  considered  the  question 
of  giving  disability  pensions  to  totally  disabled 
persons,  under  pensionable  age,  who  are  only  par¬ 
tially  covered  by  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Acts? — Nothing  definite  has  been  decided  on  that 
line. 

1170.  There  are  many  depositor  contributors  whom 
no  Society  will  take  as  members,  and  they  only  get 
money  out  of  their  deposit  accounts,  and  when  they 
are  totally"  disabled  before  the  pensionable  age  they 
suffer  considerable  hardship.  Might  your  Conference 
take  the  point  into  consideration? — Yes.  We  have 
thought  about  it,  but  nothing  has  been  decided  on. 
In  such  an  organisation  you  may  overload  your  cart 
until  you  cannot  pull  it. 

1171.  And  you  may  upset  it? — Yes. 

1172.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  You  suggest  in 
your  statement  that  the  disqualification  due  to  money 
having  been  saved  by  Old  Age  Pensions  is  a  penalty 
on  thrift? — Yes. 

1173.  Has  your  Conference  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  addition  to  being  a  penalty  on  thrift  it  lias 
actually  tended  to  deter  people  from  saving? — Yes, 
we  believe  it  discourages  thrift. 

lj.74.  You  say  you  believe  that  it  discourages 
thrift? — It  does.  * 

i  i  7  5 .  Is  that  a  sort  of  general  impression  as  to 
what  you  call  the  penalisation  of  thrift — rather  than 
actual  evidence  that  it  has  deterred  people? — I  know 
cases  where  it  has  deterred  men  from  joining 
Friendly  Societies  and  superannuation  funds  which 
are  voluntary,  because  they  say,  “  If  I  join  I  debar 
myself  from  an  Old  Age  Pension.” 

1176.  That  is  carried  into  practice? — -It  is  carried 
actually  into  practice. 

1177.  Have  you  many  examples? — Yes.  I  get 
examples  almost  every  week. 

1178.  That  would  apply  only  up  to  a  certain  point? 
There  might  be  a  distinct  encouragement  to  thrift 
up  to  a  certain  amount  of  capital? — We  have  can¬ 
vassers,  and  they,  these  men  who  do  a  certain  amount 
of  canvassing  tell  me  that,  for  example,  on  going  to 
a  young  man  (and  I  have  proved  it  myself)  25  years 
of  age  and  say,  “  If  you  subscribe  so  much  to  this 
fund  you  will  get  a  certain  pension.”  He  says, 
“  Yes,  and  what  will  I  lose?  I  am  going  to  pay 
this  all  my  life,  and  then  the  pension  I  am  providing 
myself  with  will  knock  me  out  of  the  5s.  Old  Age 
Pension,  which  is  equal  to  £13  a  year.”  He  says, 
“  Oh,  no  !  ” 

1179.  You  say  this  occurs  to  the  mind  of  quite  a 
young  man? — Yes.  There  are  cases  where  it  comes 
very  definitely  to  the  men. 

1180.  But  would  it  be  an  excuse  on  his  part  or  a 
definite  reason? — I  think  the  men  think  about  it. 
The  industrial  worker  knows  from  experience  of  his 
parents  exactly  what  is  happening,  and  he  judges 
from  what  his  parents  have  gone  through. 

1181.  Would  it  prevent  his  saving  altogether,  do  you 
think?  Would  you  go  as  far  as  that? — There  are 
many  ways  of  looking  at  it.  Sometimes  men  will 
save  in  a  different  way.  The  present  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  method  has  a  very  serious  effect  with  regard  to 
men  disclosing  -what  they  have  saved  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  saved. 

1182.  YTou  realise,  of  course,  the  great  difficulty  in 
proving  this  matter  from  the  fact  that  the  statistics 
of  general  thrift  in  the  country  show  a  very  rapid 
expansion? — Well,  take  Post  Office  annuities.  I 
think  you  will  find  they  are  a  decreasing  quantity. 
It  is  some  time  ago  since  I  looked,  but  yon  will  find 
that  the  working  man  does  not  go  in  for  that  kind 
of  thing. 

1183.  But  there  is  an  increase  in  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  deposits.  Taking  all  the  returns  in  the  country 
you  admit  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase 
in  deposits  and  savings  in  the  last  15  years? — T  agree. 

1184.  Would  you  say  that  the  influence  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  in  relation  to  the  whole  body  of  thrift 
in  the  country  is  comparatively  a  small  thing,  and 
would  not  be  apparent  in  the  statistics? — The  old 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  stick  to  them.  Tf 


a  man  retires  at  60  or  65  lie  has  to  provide  something 
to  keep  him  going  till  he  is  70.  When  he  is  70  he 
finds  out  that  his  effort  to  provide  for  himself  is 
met  by  a  penalty,  as  I  have  stated,  of  £13  a  year. 

1185.  You  suggest  that  that  causes  the  kind  of 
talk  in  some  districts  which  is  a  distinct  discourage¬ 
ment  to  thrift? — YTes,  they  do  talk  and  act  accord¬ 
ingly-  ' 

1186.  Y’ou  have  actual  evidence  in  your  Confer¬ 
ence  that  this  takes  place? — Yes.  I  go  out  occasion¬ 
ally  myself  to  see  how  things  are  going  and  I  some¬ 
times  see  20  or  30  men  a  day.  I  very  seldom  go  out 
but  1  come  across  this  argument — “  Yes,  if  I  provide 
10s.  or  15s.  a  week  I  do  not  get  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion,  but  the  man  who  makes  no  provision  gets  it.” 

1187.  In  spite  of  the  thrift  statistics  you  say  that 
that  is  a  distinct  deterrent  to  thrift? — Yes. 

1188.  Now  with  regard  to  disqualification  due  to 
a  man’s  own  efforts  after  he  has  passed  the  Old  Age 
Pension  age.  You  think  there  is  a  distinct  dis¬ 
couragement  to  production,  in  rural  districts  parti¬ 
cularly,  by  the  result  of  a  man’s  own  labour  being 
counted  against  him  on  assessment? — Yes.  Men  over 
70  years  of  age  during  the  war  have  done  very  useful 
work,  Old  Age  Pensioners  and  others.  The  war  has 
proved  that  they  are  able  to  do  very  useful  work  in 
many  ways.  A  man  is  happier  if  he  is  working 
instead  of  being  compulsorily  idle.  He  would  rather 
look  after  a  bit  of  garden  in  an  agricultural  district 
or  do  something.  They  can  do  many  things. 

1189.  Take  the  case  of  the  man  who  had  hens  and 
a  pig.  Do  you  suggest  that  he  would  give  them  up 
in  order  to  get  a  pension? — The  type  of  man  that 
I  referred  to  lives  in  a  district  where  nothing  would 
persuade  him  to  do  otherwise.  He  has  kept  them 
all  his  life.  I  believe  he  is  honest  as  daylight,  trying 
to  do  his  level  best  to  provide  for  old  age  of  inde¬ 
pendency. 

1190.  I  want  to  bring  your  mind  to  the  difference 
between  something  that  might  be  expected  to  have  a 
certain  effect,  and  the  actual  effect  that  does  happen. 
Do  you  think  that,  in  fact,  old  people  are  deterred 
from  keeping  hens  or  pigs,  or  working  on  an  allot¬ 
ment,  because  if  they  do  so  they  lose  part  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension? — I  believe  that  they  are  not  only 
deterred  from  doing  such  things,  but  assistance  is 
given  on  the  quiet  because  it  would  affect  the  Old 
Age  Pension. 

1191.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  Mr.  Dennison,  in  these 
cases  that  you  give  there  is  the  same  amount  from 
the  employer,  2s.  per  week.  Is  that  from  the  same 
employer  in  each  case? — Yes,  in  every  case. 

1192.  Is  there  any  distinct  obligation  on  the  em¬ 
ployer  by  ride? — No.  It  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  in  those  very  cases,  whilst  they  granted  the  2s. 
they  were  prepared  to  give  additional  grants  to 
those  men,  but  if  they  had  given  them  the  Old  Age 
Pension  would  have  been  affected. 

1193.  Are  they  in  each  case  war  bonuses? — YTes; 
war  bonuses  given  quite  voluntarily. 

1194.  So  that  it  jvas  within  the  right  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  the  pension  to  refuse  the  2s.  if  he  felt  that 
he  could  thereby  get  a  greater  amount  from  the 
State? — Yes ;  but  some  of  the  men  had  the  2s.  before 
they  were  70. 

1195.  But  they  need  not  continue  to  receive  it 
if  it  places  them  under  disadvantage? — But  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  if  a  person  reduces  his  income  to  gain  a 
higher  rate  of  pension  the  Pension  Officer  takes 
action  ? 

1196.  Yes,  where  the  income  is  definite  and  pro¬ 
perly  ascertainable,  but  where  it  is  a  purely  goodwill 
grant,  as  I  understand  these  grants  are — there  being 
no  statutory  obligation  and  no  obligation  under  any 
rule  to  pay  the  2s. — what  is  the  position? — The  em¬ 
ployer  can  stop  it  and  may  stop  it  at  the  request 
of  the  man,  but  the  man  is  worse  off. 

1197.  Have  you  gone  into  the  calculation  yourself? 
We  are  all  very  thankful  for  your  precis,  which 
contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  evidence,  but  if  it 
is  to  go  into  print  it  ought  not  to  carry  a  wrong 
implication.  I  am  assuming  two  things — first  of  all 
that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  employer  to  pay 
the  two  shillings,  and  secondly  that  there  is  no  statu¬ 
tory  compulsion  on  the  applicant  for  the  pension  to 
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receive  the  2s.  If  it  was  a  definite  and  continuous 
means  of  income  to  him  he  would  not  be  permitted 
under  the  law  to  hide  or  reduce  it,  hut  if  there  is  no 
statutory  obligation  on  him  to  receive  it,  and  he  can 
obtain  from  the  State  a  better  income  he  is  entitled 
to  have  it,  is  he  not? — The  same  applies  to  food 
and  in  fact  to  everything  and  that  is  why  we  protest. 
The  object  of  the  assistance  is  thus  frustrated. 

1198.  Suppose  that  a  man  has  lived  a  good  life  up  to 
70.  If  he  reaches  70  that  very  fact,  I  think,  shows 
that  he  has  not  been  a  scapegrace  altogether.  Take 
the  first  case,  No.  38.  Supposing  that  the  war  bonus 
from  the  employer  was  left  out  that  would  bring  the 
man  down  to  11s.  7d.  That  would  make,  roughly 
speaking,  £30  2s.  4d.,  which  would  bring  him  within 
the  pensionable  scale.  He  would  get  at  least  Is.  and 
he  would  get  the  half-crown.  He  would  get  3s.  6d. 
instead  of  2s.  from  the  employer.  Ho  is  entitled  to 
do  that,  is  he  not? — But  we  do  not  want  him  to  do  it. 

1199.  But  surely  he  is  entitled  if  he  has  lived  to 

70  years  of  age  to  get  that  concession  from  the  State 
which  the  law  allows  him,  and  he  is  therefore  entitled 
to  say  to  the  employer:  “  Look  here;  you  are  a  very 
good  fellow',  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  the  spirit 
that  prompts  the  2s.,  but  I  can  get  3s.  6d.  from  the 
State.”  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  him  exercising 
that  alternative? — Well,  supposing - 

1200.  Now,  Mr.  Dennison,  if  I  am  70  and  am 
entitled  as  of  right  to  3s.  6d.  from  the  State,  is  there 
any  obligation  to  compel  me  to  take  2s.  from  the 
employer  instead? — We  are  not  on  the  obligation  but 
on  the  hardship.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  suppose 
the  man  foregoes  the  2s.  from  the  employer  or  does 
not  accept  it,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  Old  Age 
Pension,  and  then  the  employer  comes  along  and  says, 
“  Here  is  2s.  for  you  now,”  the  man  having  got  the 
Old  Age  Pension.  What  I  want  to  bring  before  the 
Committee  is — that  the  2s.  stops  him  from  getting 
the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  employer  gives  him  2s. 
or  the  family  give  him  his  dinner  or  tea. 

1201.  I  am  coming  to  that  later.  Do  not  mix  up 
dinners  and  teas  with  my  point? — We  will  keep  to  the 
war  bonus. 

1202.  I  have  put  a  straightforward  question  to  you. 
I  am  not  wanting  to  trap  you  in  any  way? — I  know 
you  are  not. 

1203.  You  see  first  of  all  the  State  has  said — “  We 
will  enter  into  an  obligation  with  every  man  or  woman 
of  70  years  of  age  subject  to  certain  conditions  and 
in  so  far  as  those  conditions  are  observed,  the  age 
and  the  limits  of  means,  the  man  or  woman  is 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  the  value  of  the 
obligation  entered  into.”  The  State  in  case  No.  1 
is  saying  in  effect  to  this  person  “We  owe  you 
3s.  6d.  a  week.  Is  the  person  therefore  not  entitled 
to  take  that  3s.  6d.? — I  say  he  is  entitled  to  take  5s. 

1204.  Oh  yes,  but  will  you  answer  the  question  as 
to  whether  he  is  first  of  all  not  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  3s.  6d.? — I  agree  up  to  the  point 
that  he  Is  entitled  to  3s.  6d. 

1205.  You  raise  the  further  point,  and  quite  proper¬ 
ly,  that  if  the  employer  continuously  offers  2s.  a  week 
and  it  comes  really  within  the  man’s  means,  the 
Pension  Officer  will  almost  certainly  come  off  anil 
interfere  with  the  pension? — Yes. 

1206.  I  quite  agree — that  is  quite  probable — but 
I  think  after  all  you  will  admit  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  you  are  asking  that  the  State  should  be 
more  mindful  of  its  moral  obligations  it  should  not 
be  permitted  to  escape  its  financial  obligations.  Your 
case  is  very  well  stated  on  high  moral  grounds,  but 
surely  the  high  moral  grounds  must  carry  a  financial 
responsibility.  In  the  cases  quoted  here  the  men  are 
being  permitted,  I  will  not  say  encouraged,  to  let  the 
State^escape  its  financial  obligations? — Quite. 

1207.  Take  the  second  case  “  P  74  ”  :  His  Friendly 
Society  pays  7s.  2d.  The  man  is  bound  to  receive 
that,.  I  take  it,  under  the  rules  and  he  has  paid  for  it 
all  his  life  practically? — Yes. 

1208.  The  war  bonus  from  the  employer  is  2s. 

Taking  off  the  2s.  that  brings  him  down  to  12s.  4d.,  in 
which  case  clearly  he  is  over  the  line? _ Yes. 

1209.  He  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  because 
he  is  over  the  pensionable  scale,  is  he  not?— Yes.  He 
has  12s.  4d.  without  the  war  bonus. 


1210.  He  is  carried  over  the  figure  of  £31.  10s. 
a  year,  so  there  is  no  point  in  that  case? — He  has  to 
live  on  14s.  4d.,  and  if  he  has  not  made  any  provision 
at  all  he  would  have  got  15s.  6d.  That  is,  if  he  had 
only  provided  up  to  the  8s.  a  week. 

1211.  I  take  it  that  your  point  is  that  the  receipt 
of  Friendly  Society  benefit  for  which  he  has  paid  all 
his  life  has  had  the  effect  of  disqualifying  him  for  Old 
Age  Pension? — Yes. 

1212.  Mr.  Roivntree  :  He  would  get  a  shilling,  would 
he  not? — No;  he  gets  nothing. 

1213.  Mr.  Walsh :  It  is  only  about  12s.  l^d.  a  week 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  will  not  go  through  the  other 
cases,  I  only  want  to  point  out  that,  after  all,  these 
men  are  allowing  the  State  to  escape  an  obligation 
that  it  really  ought  to  be  held  to.  Nobody  doubts  the 
employer’s  decent  intentions,  but  it  is  not  right  that 
the  State  should  escape  any  obligation.  We  are 
mostly  very  anxious  to  hold  the  State  to  its  obliga¬ 
tions. — I  agree. 

1214.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  man  really  suffers 
by  the  process  to  the  extent  of  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  or  even 
3s.  a  week  sometimes.  The  man  is  depending  on  the 
generosity  of  his  employer  instead  of  holding  the 
State  to  its  financial  obligations? — Yes,  that  is  why 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  should  be  amended. 

1215.  Now  on  another  point — and  here  I  think  the 
matter  is  too  serious  for  there  to  be  any  misunder¬ 
standing.  You  say  that  in  1910,  there  were  63,852 
deaths  and  you  compare  thaff  with  1916  with  118,000 
odd.  You  leave  a  gap  of  6  years  you  see.  You  go  on 
to  say:  “  This  fact  can  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  and  correspondingly  reduced 
purchasing  value  of  the  Old  Age  Pension,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  mortality  amongst  pensioners  because  of 
insufficient  nutrition  and  over-axiety.”  Now  have 
you  gone  into  the  figures  at  all?  In  1910  9  per  cent, 
of  the  folks  on  the  pension  list  died  in  the  year.  In 
1911  it  was  slightly  over  8  per  cent.  Then  there 
came  a  great  rise  in  1912.  It  was  10J  per  cent.? — 
It  is  probable  inasmuch  as  the  Act  itself  had  only  been 
in  effective  operation  for  a  little  over  a  year — I  say 
effective  operation ;  it  had  been  actually  in  operation 
for  two  years — people  were  not  fully  aware  of  the 
effect  of  the  Act.  In  1912  there  is  a  tremendous 
increase? — Yes. 

1216.  It  is  over  25  per  cent,  increase  on  the  previous 
year.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  figures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  death-rate  remained  fairly  constant 
throughout,  except  in  1916  and  1917,  both  very  bitter 
years,  when  it  reached  12  and  12^  per  cent.  It  goes 
from  lOf  and  12  to  practically  10  per  cent,  for  1918,  as 
Mr.  Oomyns  informs  us? — On  the  figures  there  has 
been  an  increase  right  up  to  1(917. 

1217 .  You  haVe  left  six  years  out.  I  do  not  say 
that  you  meant  to  be  unfair.  You  compare  1910  with 
1916.  You  see  that  the  mortality  rate  has  been  fairly 
constant  throughout  from  191(2,  when  a  large  body  of 
Old  Age  Pensioners  were  in  the  poorhouses,  and  they 
came  out  of  the  poorhouses  (they  were  very  old 
people)  and  then  the  big  bulk  of  Old  Age  Pensioners 
came  on  the  fund? — I  can  only  argue  on  the  figures 
I  have.  You  are  in  possession  of  figures  which  I  have 
not  got. 

1218.  I  think  you  will  see  that  there  has  been  a  very 
substantial  reduction  indeed? — I  would  not  like  to 
make  a  statement  on  figures  I  have  not  seen. 

1219.  But  we  have  to  ask  you  to  modify  somewhat 
what  you  state,  in  the  light  of  the  present  figures. — 
Supposing  that  I  could  get  the  official  figures,  I  might 
be  able  to  do  so. 

1220.  Chairman:  Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  if  Mr. 
Walsh  will  allow  me.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Walsh’s 
question  that  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase 
in  the  death-rate  since  the  full  number  of  Old  Age 
Pensioners  came  in,  in  1012? — I  would  not  care  to 
a'nswer  that  question. 

1221.  But  take  your  own  figures? — I  would  not  like 
to  answer  so  comprehensive  a  question  without  think¬ 
ing  it  over. 

1222.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  You  may  take  it  that 
the  percentages  have  been  very  carefully  drawn? — I 
quite  agree,  but  you  have  the  advantage  of  me. 
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1223.  I  am  taking  your  own  figures.  There  has 
been  no  appreciable  increase  in  mortality  rates? — But 
is  it  a  fact  that  there  has  been  an  increase? 

1224.  Yes,  I  am  sure  you  are  endeavouring  to  give 
evidence  in  an  open  and  perfectly  honest  way? — 
Certainly. 

1225.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  are  not  desirous  of 
establishing  an  unfair  comparison? — No,  I  want  to 
give  the  facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts. 

1226.  In  1910  it  is  63,852  and  in  1916  118,730.  That 
is  an  increase  of  practically  85  per  cent..  Now  that 
statement  taken  alone,  if  we  had  not  gone  into  the 
figures  and  had  not  thought  the  thing  out,  would  be 
an  Appalling  statement.  It  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  death-rate  had  increased  by  86  per  cent,  due  to 
mal-nutrition  and  over-anxiety? — I  will  consider  the 
statement  and  submit  it  in  a  revised  form,  if  that  will 
suit  you. 

1227.  Chairman :  When  considering  a  revised  form 
you  will  remember  that  the  total  number  of  pensioners 
is  greater  and  that  there  has  not  been  apparently  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  percentage  of  deaths.  The 
final  figures  for  1918  shall  be  given  to  you? — Tha'nk 
you. 

1228.  Mr.  1J  unford :  Will  you  give  us  the  per¬ 
cent  a  ges  ? — Y  es . 

1229.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  In  1916  and  19117  the 
general  death-rate  was  very  high  indeed,  and  the 
winters  were  very  bad  winters  and  would  affect  the 
old  people  in  a  greater  degree.  Our  own  memory  tells 
us  that  they  were  bad  winters? — I  will  look  into  the 
question. 

11230.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  miners’ 
cottage  homes  in  Durham? — I  am  in  touch  with  the 
secretaries  of  the  homes  and  have  seen  the  homes. 

1231.  Do  you  know  that  the  kind  of  thing  which 
you  complain  of  in  your  precis  affects  the  old  Durham 
miners? — Yes,  it  affects  them  in  Durham  and  in 
Northumberland.  The  old  people  get  so  much  from 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Relief  Funds.  They 
get  a  few  shillings  from  the  Sick  Fund  in  necessitous 
cases.  People  are  put  into  single  or  double  homes. 

1232.  In  some  oases  they  cannot  go  in  earlier  than 
60  years  of  age? — No.  The  employers  or  the  men 
provide  the  coals  for  the  old  people  free. 

1233.  The  old  couple  live  rent  free? — Yes.  They 
apply  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  at  70,  the  house  is 
assessed  at  4s.  6d.  or  osl  6d.,  and  that  goes  towards 
knocking  the  Old  Age  Pension  off.  The  object  of  the 
homes  was  to  enable  the  people  to  live  decently  and 
in  comfort  under  the  superintendence  of  the  miners 
themselves. 

1284.  In  Northumberland  particularly,  of  which  you 
have  much  more  direct  knowledge,  the  miners  have 
spent  many  thousands  of  pound®  on  this  class  of 
property,  and  are  spending  probably  thousands  of 
pounds  a  year  in  extensions,  and  are  doing  this  grace¬ 
ful  act  for  the  old  people  in  their  declining  years.  Do 
you  know  how  the  Pension  Officer  acts  in  the  case  of 
the  Northumbrian  houses?  Have  you  direct  know¬ 
ledge? — I  believe  that  Mr.  Hamilton  has  applied  to 
give  evidence  on  this  point. 

1236.  Who  is  he? — The  Secretary  of  the  Northum¬ 
berland  homes.  He  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  people. 

1236.  The  Pension  Offioer  comes  along,  and  when  an 
applicant  makes  application  for  a  pension  the  rental 
value  is  taken  in  and  the  value  of  the  privilege  of 
free  meals,  and  so  on,  is  assessed  as  being  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  income  of  the  applicant? — Yes. 

1237.  In  many  oases  it  deprives  him  of  any  pension 
at  all  ? — Yes,  and  defeats  the  object  for  which  the 
home  was  built. 

1238.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw:  I  have  read  your  precis 
very  carefully  and  with  particular  interest.  Mr.  Walsh 
ha's  brought  out  most  of  the  points  I  want  to  ask  you 
about.  You  give  the  figures  of  those  receiving  Poor 
Law  relief  from  1910  to  Il91l6.  Do  you  think  from 
your  experience  that  an  increase  of  the  pension  and 
the  reduction  of  the  age  would  largely  diminish  the 
number  of  people  receiving  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes. 
I  think  the  figures  prove  that.  A  White  Paper  was 
issued  purposely  by  the  Government  to  show  that  the 
Old  Age  Pension  had  decreased  pauperism  over  70 
years  of  age,  and  I  believe,  and  the  Conference  believe, 


that  the  more  substantial  the  pension  is,  taking  away 
the  anomalies,  so  that  the  old  people  can  be  helped 
without  affecting  the  Old  Age  Pension,  aged  pauper¬ 
ism  will  be  further  reduced. 

1239.  Suppose  a’  considerable  increase  of  pension? — 
If  you  increase  the  pension  apart  from  oases  where 
they  could  not  look  after  themselves  and  had  no 
friends,  I  think  it  would  knock  out  almost  all  pau¬ 
perism  over  70  years  of  age. 

1240.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  on  personal 
thrift  would  be  of  an  increase? — I  believe  if  the  Old 
Age  Pension  scheme  encouraged  thrift  instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  it  as  at  the  present  time,  men  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  provide  substantially  for  their  old  age,  so 
that  they  could  live  in  comfort,  knowing  that  their 
thrift  would  not  affect  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

1241.  That  is  very  important.  Do  you  find  in  the 
north  that  the  people  have  an  objection  to  Poor  La\v 
relief? — I  believe  that  amongst  industrial  workers 
there  is  an  abhorence  of  becoming  a  pauper. 

1242.  Presumably  when  the  Poor  Law  is  abolished, 
the  giving  of  relief  will  be  entrusted  to  some  other 
local  body.  Would  the  people  object  to  receiving  that 
relief  instead  of  a  pension? — I  could  not  answer  that 
exactly.  It  is  purely  prophetic.  I  do  not  know  the 
conditions  exactly  under  which  it  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered. 

1243.  The  Poor  Law  will  soon  be  abolished? — If  it 
is  abolished  and  old  men  and  women  and  incapacitated 
men  and  women  are  treated  in  a  different  manner, 
they  would  have  no  objection — if  they  were  not  under 
the  taint  that  they  are  under  at  present. 

1244.  Do  you  think  they  Avould  prefer  it  to  the  old 
age  pension? — I  will  not  say  that.  I  think  that  the 
worker  prefers  to  live  independently  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  He  would  prefer  going  to  the  Post  Office  for 
his  5s.  a  week  than  to  the  Relieving  Officer  or  Home 
Officer,  or  whatever  he  is,  going  to  the  house  to  give 
relief. 

1245.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  establish  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  against  old  age,  speaking  from  your 
experience? — It  has  been  considered,  and  personally  I 
think  a  compulsory  contributory  scheme  for  Old  Age 
Pensions,  without  the  trouble  and  enquiry  there  is 
now,  is  better  than  the  present  state  of  things,  with 
all  the  anomalies  and  inequalities. 

1246.  You  think  it  could  be  carried  out  by  the 
State? — Yes,  just  as  well  as  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance. 

1247.  Are  you  in  favour  of  establishing  almshouses 
for  old  people? — Yes,  if  they  are  kept  clear  of  the 
workhouse,  so  that  a  man  or  woman  can  live  indepen¬ 
dent  of  Any  taint. 

1248.  Mr.  Maepherson :  One  question  in  connection 
with  the  existing  amount  of  old  age  pensions.  Do  you 
think  that  if  you  removed  the  anomalies  and  ignored 
the  Friendly  Societies  payment  and  the  ordinary 
savings  and  so  on,  the  existing  amount  of  the  old 
age  pension  plus  the  other  things  which  have  been 
mentioned  would  be  sufficient? — I  think  that  prefer¬ 
ably  the  National  Conference  would  like1  the  anomalies 
removed,  and  have  the  same  rate,  rather  than  have 
an  increased  rate  with  the  anomalies 

After  a  short  adjournment. 

1249.  Miss  Matheson :  I  think  that  most  of  my 
points  have  been  covered.  In  the  case  of  the  budgets 
that  you  give,  what  district  are  they  from?— From 
London . 

1250.  All  from  London? — I  expect  so.  They  were 
given  by  the  Women’s  Federation  to  Mr.  Wing,  ex- 
M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  M.P.’s  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

1251.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  think  that 
in  giving  budgets,  taking  one  district  like  this  gives 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  proportions  and  the  way 
in  which  the  money  is  spent.  The  other  instances 
come  from  the  north.  Now,  what  kind  of  rent  does 
the  old  age  pensioner  usually  pay  there? — It  varies. 
They  live  in  houses  of  about  5s.  and  upwards.  They 
will  not  get  much  of  a  house  for  less  than  that. 

1252.  Does  thg  old  age  pensioner  have  a  house  to 
himself,  as  a  rule? — As  a  rule;  that  is,  where  man 
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and  wife  are  living  together.  Where  they  live  in 
colliery  districts,  sometimes  the  owner  of  the  colliery 
allows  them  to  live  rent  free.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be 
about  5s. 

1253.  In  the  cases  you  give,  where  the  w7ar  bonus 
from  the  employer  apparently  has  helped  to  dis¬ 
qualify  for  pension,  you  do  not  seem  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  under  the  war-time  concessions 
5s.  from  charitable  sources  is  not  reckoned? — That 
applies  to  a  pensioner,  not  to  an  applicant  for  a 
pension. 

1254.  In  this  case  they  could  have  become  pen¬ 
sioners? — Not  if  they  accepted  the  2s.  war  bonus. 
Some  people  have  the  2s.  before  they  reach  70  and 
when  they  apply  for  the  old  age  pension  it  is  assess¬ 
able. 

1255.  It  would  be  better  to  become  pensioners  first? 
— They  must  arrive  at  70  before  they  are  entitled  to 
the  old  age  pension.  Supposing  a  man  is  65  years 
of  age  in  1914  and  gets  a  war  bonus  in  1915,  he  has 
to  live  so  many  years  before  he  is  entitled  to  apply 
for  the  old  age  pension,  and  when  he  applies  for 
the  old  age  pension  the  war  bonus  is  taken  into 
consideration  and  he  gets  less  pension  or  none  at  all. 

1256.  You  refer  to  miners’  homes  as  disqualifying 
for  pensions.  What  accommodation  do  they  give? — 
They  vary  in  size — -as  a  rule,  two  to  three  rooms. 
They  vary  according  to  the  district.  I  could  get  the 
particulars  and  you  could  have  them  definitely.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  living  room  and  a  bed  room. 

1257.  Is  there  a  cash  allowance? — They  get  no 
cash  allowance  with  the  house  from  the  Committee 
They  get  free  coals.  The  owner  or  the  men  them¬ 
selves  provide  the  people  with  free  coals  and  the 
house. 

1258.  Y’ou  speak  about  the  number  of  old  age 
pensioners  with  young  dependents  or  orphan  children 
dependent  upon  them.  Now,  iF  the  person  has  an 
old  age  pension,  cannot  he  claim  out-relief  for  those 
children? — I  believe  he  can,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
people  object  to  receiving  relief  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatever  through  the  Poor  Law.  There  are  strong 
objections  amongst  the  aged  workers  to  that,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  Poor 
Law,  as  at  present  administered,  should  be  consider¬ 
ably  altered. 

1259.  Does  it  apply  in  the  noi’th  to  the  relief  given 
to  a  wfidow  with  young  children? — Is  that  in  exactly 
the  same  category  as  other  kinds  of  ielief? — Yes. 
They  have  an  aversion  to  any  kind  of  pauperism  in 
any  way. 

1260.  Mr.  Jameson  :  The  view  of  your  Conference, 
I  understand  is,  that  the  old  age  pension  should  be 
given  in  full,  irrespective  of  income  derived  from 
private  means  of  the  old  age  pensioner? — Yes,  I 
think  the  conference  has  expressed  itself  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  proper  solution  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
question  is  a  universal  pension. 

1261.  A  flat  rate  irrespective  of  the  means  of  a 
pensioner? — That  is  what  the  proposal  really  means. 

1262.  Yes.  You  do  not  differentiate  (I  think  this 
has  been  put  to  you  before)  in  principle  betw'een  in¬ 
come  derived  from  a  Friendly  Society  or  an  invest¬ 
ment,  or  an  annuity,  or  any  other  form  of  saving? — 
No.  We  hold  the  idea  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  man  and  of  the  country  that  thrift  should  be 
encouraged  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  practised. 

1263.  But  I  suppose  you  would  adniit  speaking  for 
the  Conference,  that  that  principle  can  only  be  car¬ 
ried  to  a  certain  limit,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  person 
with  an  income  above  a  certain  amount  should  not 
get  an  old  age  pension.  You  would  not  give  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  an  old  age  pension? — There 
are  many  people,  as  probably  you  will  hear  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  from  Mr.  Lesser, 
who  are  not  looking  at  it  from  a  purely  selfish 
standpoint,  who  think  that  the  only  proper  wray  is 
to  grant  a  pension  on  one  basis,  in  order  to  prevent 
anyone  feeling  that  he  is  being  pauperised  by  a 
State  pension. 

1264.  No  matter  how  rich  he  is? — If  he  wishes  to 
apply  for  it  he  should  have  it. 

1265.  Even  if  living  in  Park  Lane? — I  do  not  know7 
the  Park  Lane  district. 

1266.  I  give  that  as  an  instance? — If  he  feels  that 
he  is  entitled  to  it  he  should  have  it. 


1267.  Mr.  Dun  ford:  Or  Buckingham  Palace? — Yes. 

1268.  Mr.  Jameson:  The  principle  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  now  is  to  relieve  necessitous  cases,  and  you 
would  alter  it  into  simply  a  sort  of  tontine — whoever 
reaches  65  or  70,  as  the  case  may  be,  .is  entitled  as  of 
right  to  5s.  or  vs.  6d.  a  week? — While  we  say  that 
and  have  our  ideals,  we  know  there  are  difficulties, 
and  we  admit  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Old  Age  Pensions  can  be 
equitably  administered. 

1269.  You  put  the  right  to  an  old  age  pension 
merely  on  age,  not  on  necessity  at  all? — -Yes.  That 
is  the  point. 

1270.  Mr.  liowntree :  There  are  one  or  two  ques¬ 
tions,  with  regard  to  your  answers  to  Committee 
members,  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Comyns 
referred  to  the  figures  given  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  paupers.  You  say,  I  think,  that  it  averages  16s.  6d. 
per  head.  I  really  did  not  gather  where  you  got  those 
figures  from.  Is  it  possible  to  give  more  recent 
figures? — We  have  been  trying  to  get  them  and  we 
might  have  got  hold  of  them  if  we  had  had  more  time, 
but  up  to  the  present  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
more  recent  figures. 

1271.  I  think  that  if  the  figures  are  to  be  obtained 
and  are  reliable  they  are  important  figures  and  the 
Committee  should  have  them? — Exactly. 

1272.  Nowr,  Mr.  Comyns  questioned  you  as  to  your 
statement  that  people  wmuld  disappear  from  the  poor 
law7  if  the  pensionable  age  wrere  reduced,  and  he 
brought  out  the  fact  that  58  per  cent,  of  those  in  the 
workhouse  are  there  because  they  are  sick.  Do  you 
think  that  if  the  age  was  reduced  from  70  to  65  and 
the  amount  was  increased  a  good  many  of  those  ivho 
are  sick  would  really  return  to  their  homes? — Yes,  I 
am  certain  of  that.  I  am  certain  that  there  are  lots 
of  people  in  the  workhouse  to-day  because  their 
friends  have  not  means  privately  and  the  men  prob¬ 
ably  have  not  sufficient  means  to  keep  them  in  their 
own  houses.  But  they  would  prefer  to  be  in  their 
own  homes  and  the  friends  prefer  to  keep  the  old 
men  and  women  in  their  own  homes  and  look  after 
them. 

1273.  Then  Mrs.  Baker  asked  you  whether  friendly 
societies  and  railway  companies  had  reduced  the 
superannuation  allowances  and  pensions  that  they 
had  been  giving,  having  regard  to  old  age  pensions, 
and  you  said  you  thought  not? — Yes. 

1274.  You  referred  to  the  fact  and  said  fhat  if  they 
did  they  might  be  prosecuted.  Have  you  heard  of 
any  prosecutions  on  that  account? — I  do  not  think  I 
said  prosecuted.  I  said  that  there  had  been  no 
reduction  of  pension  in  the  case  of  a  fully-paid  up 
member  of  the  society,  but  reduction  has  taken  place 
in  cases  w-here  a  man  wras  not  eligible  for  pension, 
but  has  had  a  voluntary  retiring  allowance 
not  under  the  rules  of  the  Superannuation  Fund. 
It  has  been  voluntarily  granted  by  the  directors  on 
the  condition  that  if  the  person  applies!  for  an  old  age 
pension  and  succeeds  in  getting  it  the  voluntary 
retiring  allowance  is  to  be  reduced.  It  is  reduced  in 
such  a  way  that  he  still  has  the  same  pension  after 
70  years  of  age  as  he  had  before.  Supposing  he  had 
7s.  a  week  and  he  got  old  age  pension  he  would  get  2s. 
and  os.  old  age  pension.  That  is  7s.,  but  that  does  not 
who  gets  a  pension  under  the  rules  of  a  society,  or 
a  scheme  of  superannuation. 

1275.  Do  you  consider  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  old  age  pensions  are  granted  have  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  friendly  societies,  railway  com¬ 
panies  and  employers  from  increasing  their  super¬ 
annuation  allowances? — Yes,  that  has  been  the  effect. 
I  was  appointed  on  that  Committee  (I  will  give  it  in 
confidence  to  you  as  an  example)  wrhere  the  company 
was  prepared  to  grant  so  many  more  thousands  to 
these  people.  The  difficulty  that  they  had  to  meet 
was  that  if  they  increased  the  wrar  bonus  it  meant 
the  company  were  paying  money  instead  of  the  State. 
The  men  got  a  reduced  State  pension  by  the  company 
increasing  their  allow- a  nee.  The  company’s  real  object 
was  to  help  the  men  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of 
living,  and  had  the  State  pension  not  been  affected  by 
additional  grants  the  men  on  the  North  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  receiving  additional 
money. 
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1276.  Sometimes  the  directors  of  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  may  have  given  as  an  excuse  for  not  increasing 
allowances  the  fact  that  it  would  hinder  people  in 
connection  with  the  Old  Age  Pension? — It  has  that 
effect. 

1277.  In  answer  to  a  question,  you  spoke  as  if  the 
Pension  Officials  tried  to  prevent  a  pensioner  getting 
what  is  right.  Do  you  really  think  that  charge 
can  be  really  laid  against  Pension  Officers? — I 
think  that  in  the  evidence  this  morning,  if  you  read 
it,  I  have  been  careful  to  keep  quite  clear  of  laying  a 
charge  against  any  individual.  As  a  Conference  we 
have  kept  clear  from  that. 

1278.  I  was  referring  to  something  you  said  in  cross- 
examination? — I  say  this,  that  the  Pension  Officer 
as  a  rule  is  very  exacting,  which  the  law  compels  him 
to  be.  I  admit  that  he  is  in  a  difficult  position.  It 
is  a  compliment  to  him  from  the  Government  stand¬ 
point.  I  daresay  that  he  is  very  exacting  in  finding 
out  income  from  all  sources,  whether  granted  from  a 
Friendly  Society,  or  in  food,  or  in  any  other  way.  I 
believe  there  are  certain  Pension  Committees  (I  have 
heard  of  them  casually)  and  Pension  Officers  who  are 
more  generous  than  others.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  charge  against  any  Pension  Officer  or  against  the 
administration.  I  am  on  the  general  principles  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension. 

1279.  In  answering  Sir  Theodore  Chambers’  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  effect  on  thrift,  you  said 
that  you  thought  that  often  pensioners  have  saved  up 
a  certain  amount  and  then  have  left  employment  at 
65  and  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  their  money 
between  65  and  70.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a 
general  thing? — What  I  mean  is  that  a  man  has  to 
provide  for  the  years  between  60  and  70,  the  age  when 
he  is  entitled  to  the  Old  Age  Pension,  and  that  pro¬ 
vision  disqualifies  him.  I  do  not  think  I  answered  on 
the  point  you  raise  now. 

1280.  Sir  Theodore’s  point,  I  think,  really  was 
whether  up  to  a  certain  age  the  disqualifications  with 
regard  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  react  against  thrift, 
and  he  suggested  that  perhaps  up  to  the  age  of  60 
they  might  save  a  certain  amount? — I  see  the  point. 

1281.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  feel  perhaps  it 
might  not  react  against  thrift  for  some  time,  but 
that  the  money  is  often  spent  between  60  and  70  if 
a  man  or  woman  retires  from  industry? — I  think  that 
the  point  was  whether  young  men  declined  to  join  in 
order  to  provide  for  old  age.  I  think  that  the  point 
was  really,  are  there  such  cases?  and  I  said  that  there 
are  amongst  young  men.  If  I  went  to  20  or  30  young 
men  to-day  and  exjilained  the  Superannuation  Fund 
and  told  them  how  it  would  act,  a  young  man  would 
get  up  and  say  to  me  at  once,  “  But  if  I  join  and 
provide  for  a  pension  of  a  £1  or  £2  a  week  I  am 
disqualifying  myself  from  the  old  age  pension  and 
fining  myself  £13.  I  suggested  that  it  is  probable 
that  a  man  may  utilise  another  form  of  thrift  which 
he  need  not  disclose  to  the  Pension  Officer.  The 
Pension  Officer  will  write  to  the  secretary  of  a  Friendly 
Society  and  ask  for  information. 

1282.  I  want  to  ask  you,  if  you  will,  to  repeat  what 
you  said  as  to  your  view  with  regard  to  some  contri¬ 
butory  scheme.  Colonel  Raw  asked  you  a  question, 
and  possibly  some  of  us  were  thinking  more  about 
lunch  than  about  what  you  were  saying  just  at  the 
end.  I  gathered  that  you  spoke  somewhat  in  favour 
of  a  contributory  scheme? — I  have  said  that  rather 
than  have  the  anomalies  which  exist  it  is  preferable 
to  have  a  contributory  scheme  so  that  all  who  con¬ 
tribute  get  a  pension  without  inquiry  or  investigation 
into  income.  For  example,  National  Health  In¬ 
surance.  It  is  preferable  to  investigations  and  the 
penalties  that  exist.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  that 
the  Conference  think  that  the  old  age  pension,  should 
be  put  on  a  basis  whereby  (there  were  many  objections 
to  the  contributory  scheme  when  it  was  mentioned,  as 
you  know  better  than  I  do)  a  man  is  not  disqualified, 
particularly  those  who  exercise  thrift. 

1283.  The  Conference  have  not  discussed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  generous  contributory  scheme,  have  they? — 
No.  They  have  never  come  to  any  decision  on  that 
point. 


1284.  Will  you  refer  to  your  resolutions  on  page  15, 
clause  (a).  You  would  not  take  into  account  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  pension  the  superannuation  fund? — 
No. 

1285.  Have  you  considered  that  in  detail?  Of 
course  some  directors  come  under  a  superannuation 
fund  and  retire  with  large  sums.  Managers  would  do 
the  same.  Would  you  make  a  limit  with  regard  to 
amount?  You  make  a  limit  with  regard  to  house 
rent?. — I  quite  recognise  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
connection  with  universal  pensions,  but  in  a  universal 
pension  scheme  there  would  be  no  distinction. 

1286.  I  understand  that  you  think  that  the  universal 
is  the  best,  but  supposing  universal  pensions  are  con¬ 
sidered  impossible  on  account  of  expense,  as  you  limit 
the  assessable  value  of  a  house,  would  you  limit  the 
amount  received  by  a  man  under  a  superannuation 
fund? — The  National  Conference  would  be  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty  if  they  started  distinguishing  between  one  fund 
and  another,  and  I  should  have  to  ask  their  opinion 
on  that  point.  What  we  have  in  mind  definitely  and 
positively  are  people  who,  from  15  years  of  age,  are 
compelled  to  live  on  less  Avages  to  proA'ide  for  old  age, 
and  then  Avhen  they  come  to  apply  for  a  pension,  while 
they  could  have  spent  the  money  as  many  do,  they  find 
they  are  precluded  and  disqualified  for  pension. 

1287.  The  Chairman  asked  you  Avliether  you  made 
any  difference  betAveen  the  Friendly  Society,  the 
Superannuation  Fund,  and  the  Trade  Union  saArings — 
virtually  savings — and  other  savings.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  in  the  Australian  Act  the  points 
in  clause  (a)  are  ruled  out  and  not  considered,  but 
other  savings  are.  Has  your  Conference  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  questions  like  that,  and  do  you  feel  that  the 
points  referred  to  in  clause  (a)  are  really  much  more 
important  than  other  savings? — I  Avould  not  say  that, 
but  I  would  say  that  clause  (a)  has  been  definitely 
drawn  to  indicate  certain  examples  of  thrift  which 
are  at  present  penalised.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  to  penalise  a  man  aa-1io  was  not  a  member 
of  a  Pension  Society  or  a  member  of  a  Trade  Union 
or  Provident  Fund.  It  would  be  Arery  serious  to 
penalise  a  man  because  he  happened  to  have  saved 
money  in  War  Saving  Certificates.  That  is  his  form 
of  thrift  to  provide  for  old  age,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  in  the  same  category  as  these  points  in  clause  (a). 

1288.  Therefore  you  consider  that  the  Australian 
Act  is  deficient  in  that  respect? — We  say  that  it  is 
better  than  ours,  but  still  it  is  not  all  Ave  want. 

1289.  The  question  of  the  old  age  pensioner  and 
work  is  very  important.  I  gather  that  you  think  it 
better  for  the  man  and  better  for  the  State  to  en¬ 
courage  old  age  pensioners  to  work? — To  clo  some  kind 
of  work  to  keep  them  employed,  because  I  think  it  wrill 
be  found  generally,  where  a  man  in  years  has  activity 
he  lives  a  healthier,  more  proper,  and  more  human 
life  than  if  he  walks  about  the  streets  with  no  object 
in  life  whatever. 

1290.  Now  you  said  that  you  thought  that  65  would 
be  the  right  age.  Has  your  Conference  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  Avhether  the  age  for  the  man  and  woman 
should  be  the  same  or  Avhether  there  is  not  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  placing  the  age  of  the  woman  lower 
than  that  of  men? — I  must  say  that  that  point  has 
not  been  considered  definitely  by  the  Conference, 
although  it  has  been  considered  by  myself.  I  look  at 
it  from  this  standpoint:  that  the  age  in  the  case  of  a 
Woman  should  be  less  than  that  of  a  man.  Personally 
I  believe  that  the  superannuating  of  a  woman  should 
be  earlier  than  the  superannuating  of  a  man,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  sometimes  very  precarious 
and  seriously  hard  living  that  women  sometimes  have 
to  put  up  with  until  they  are  60  or  65.  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  widows  pensions,  which  really  coA'ers  that 
point. 

1291.  i Sir  Alfred  Watson :  You  express  yourself,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  in  this  memorandum  Avith  a  certain 
amount  of  indignation  as  to  the  present  system.  You 
frequently  use  the  phrase  “In  vieAV  of  the  treatment 
which  has  been  meted  out  to  some  of  these 
old  people.”  Setting  aside  the  individual  pension 
officer,  clo  you  suggest  that  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  is  in  some  Avay  operating  to  produce  injustice 
to  the  aged,  or  are  you  merely  intending  to  indicate 
your  A'iew'  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act? — I  may 
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have,  unfortunately,  rather  a  strong  way  of  saying 
things.  I  generally  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  feel  strong  indignation,  and  I  believe  the 
Conference  does,  and  if  officials  of  the  Government 
came  to  some  of  the  meetings  we  have  had  they  would 
realise  in  no  secondary  way  the  indignation  that  the 
miners  and  all  the  people  represented  there  feel.  As 
I  said  before,  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  any  charge 
against  any  official,  but  I  say  that  the  Act  is  wrong, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  Act  being  wrong  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  wrong. 

1292.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  administration 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Act? — No,  I  have  not 
said  that. 

1293.  Thank  you.  Now  are  there  not  two  views  of 
this  problem  of  old  age  pensions,  consideration  of 
which  will  enable  us  to  regard  it  without  indignation? 
Is  not  one  view  of  the  case  that  the  country  will  not 
allow  the  aged  to  die  for  want  of  food,  and  it  re¬ 
cognises  that  everybody  must  have  a  minimum  income 
for  subsistence,  and  Parliament  has  taken  steps 
by  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  to  secure  that  that 
shall  be  the  case?  The  other  distinct  point  of  view 
is  that  everybody  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  70 
has  a  right  to  the  old  age  pension  irrespective  of 
circumstances?  Are  not  both  points  of  view  quite 
reasonable  in  their  own  sphere? — The  Conference  take 
the  view,  and  I  take  the  view,  that  a  wrong  is  a 
wrong,  whether  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  whatever 
form  it  may  be  in,  and  you  cannot  make  it  a  right 
by  trying  to  argue  about  it.  It  is  a  wrong  still. 

1293a.  Please  answer  (the  question.  In  what  way  is 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  wrong? — In  the  first  place 
because  it  penalises  thrift. 

1291.  But  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  only  in¬ 
tended  to  insure  that  everybody  had  enough  to  keep 
him  or  her  alive,  was  it  not,  and  in  a  moderate 
measure  of  comfort  in  his  last  days?- — Well — — . 

1295.  Chairman:  The  old-age  pension  was  intended, 
was  it  not,  to  make  such  an  allowance  as  would 
facilitate  the  care  of  the  aged  in  other  ways? — Yes. 

1296.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  That  is  the  more  accurate 
way  of  stating  it? — But  it  has  not  achieved  its  object. 

1297.  Why  not? — Because  of  the  penalty  on  thrift, 
and  people  are  suffering ;  they  cannot  live.  It  is  a 
problem  for  anyone  to  think  about,  let  alone  to 
practice,  to  live  on  13s.  a  week  which  is  the  maximum 
income  under  the  Act. 

1298.  But  is  not  that  a  charge  against  the  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  pension?  The  person  who  has  some 
means  is  not  worse  off  under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
than  a  person  who  has  no  means? — A  man  who  has  no 
means  gets  the  old-age  pension,  and  the  man  who  has 
some  means  gets  none. 

1299.  But  he  has  within  the  limits  of  the  Act  the 
same  income  as  the  man  who  is  receiving  the  pension. 
Financially  he  is  in  just  the  same  situation  as  the 
pensioner? — Supposing  you  had  two  of  the  men  I 
have  spoken  about,  and  I  went  to  one  and  said : 

If  you  pay  a  shilling  a  week  you  can  get  £1  a  week 
pension,”  he  says:  “  I  do  not  want  to.”  His  condi¬ 
tions  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  another  man 
who  says:  “Yes,  I  will  pay  Is.”  The  latter  is 
deprived  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  because  of  his  effort 
to  provide  for  old  age.  The  former,  who  has  not 
saved  or  made  any  effort  gets  5s.  without  trouble. 
That  must  be  an  injustice. 

1300.  That  is  a  case  where  the  Act  operates  rather 
to  place  a  sort  of  premium  on  improvidence? — Yes. 

1301.  You  prefer  to  say  that  it  penalises  thrift? — 
Precisely-. 

1302.  I  think  you  told  a  member  of  the  Committee 
this  morning  that  in  consequence  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act,  people  wall  not  join  Friendly  Societies 
because  they  say  the  effect  is  to  reduce  their  pension 
after  their  attaining  the  age  of  70.  Now  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  the  great  majority  of  Friendly  Societies 
there  is  no  definite  pension  in  old  age? — In  some  cases 
that  is  so. 

1303.  Is  it  not  so  in  99  per  cent,  of  the  Friendly 
Societies? — I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  so  or  not;  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

1304.  Will  you  take  it  from  me  that  it  is  so? _ I 

think  1  have  presented  a  goodly  number  of  cases  that 
do  provide. 


1305.  The  almost  universal  provision  I  think  is 
sickness  benefit,  not  old  age  pension? — I  am  aware 
that  Friendly  Societies  cease  to  pay  at  70  years  of  age. 
The  great  influence  that  operates  is  the  fact  that 
personal  provision  for  old  age  prevents  the  man 
getting  the  old  age  pension. 

1306.  How  many  have  ceased  to  pay  at  the  age  of 
70? — I  could  not  say  that. 

1307.  People  do  not  join  for  pensions  after  70  I 
suggest,  and  it  is  not  suggested  to  them  that  they 
should,  and  it  is  not  ordinarily  speaking  one  of  the 
benefits  that  Friendly  Societies  offer  at  all.  That 
being  so,  I  am  rather  puzzled  to  understand  why 
people  will  not  join  Friendly  Societies.  Is  it  because 
they  think  the  benefit  from  the  Society  will  operate 
to  reduce  the  old  age  pension? — Take  the  Hearts  of 
Oak;  does  it  not  provide  annuities. 

1308.  It  does  not  provide  an  old  age  pension  does 
it?— It  provides  annuities. 

1309.  I  think  not? — I  think  I  can  point  it  out 
definitely. 

1310.  If  I  tell  you  it  does  not  will  that  do  for  you? 
— Do  the  Railway  Friendly  Societies  not  provide  a 
pension? 

1311.  The  Railway  Friendly  Societies  are  a  very 
tiny  proportion  of  the  whole  Friendly  Societies? — But 
it  is  a  fact  to  be  considered. 

1312.  We  must  not  argue  the  whole  case  on  the 
exceptions.  We  must  take  the  broad  issue  and  deal 
with  the  common  case.  What  you  said  was  that 
people  were  invited  to  join  Friendly  Societies,  but 
would  not  join  because  they  realised  that  when  they 
reached  70,  the  Friendly  Society  benefit  will  operate 
to  reduce  the  old  age  pension.  I  put  it  to  you  that 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  Friendly  Societies  insure 
for  superannuation  or  annuities  after  70  is  so  small 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  thinking  about  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Now  I  want  to  know  whether  you  seriously 
suggest  to  us  that  the  chance  of  drawing  sick  pay  at 
the  age  of  70  or  over  and  that  this  may  operate  to 
reduce  the  old  age  pension  is  really  the  reason  why  a 
man  of  25  will  not  join  a  Friendly  Society? — I  think 
you  are  rather  exaggerating  what  I  said. 

1313.  Would  you  repeat  it? — I  think  it  better  if  it 
was  read,  and  then  you  would  get  my  exact  words. 
I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  interpret  what  I  said  in  a 
different  form.  I  think  it  had  better  be  read  out 
of  the  notes  and  then  we  should  really  get  the  facts. 

1314.  Put  in  your  way  what  you  want  to  say? — I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single  Friendly 
Society  that  is  not  absolutely  at  one  with  regard  to 
penalty  on  thrift,  whether  they  pay  sickness  benefit  or 
not.  If  you  can  mention  one  that  says  that  the 
National  Conference  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  wrong  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  penalty  on  thrift  then  I  will 
submit. 

1315.  What  Friendly  Societies  say  that  their 
benefits  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  reckon¬ 
ing  the  pension? — That  applies  to  them  all. 

1316.  Y’ou  said  that  something  in  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  operates  to  prevent  young  men  joining 
Friendly  Societies? — I  gave  my  experience  with  re¬ 
gard  to  my  own  society  in  regard  to  our  canvassers. 

1317.  You  are  not  speaking  of  Friendly  Societies  in 
general? — Yes.  The  Friendly  Societies  are  united  on 
the  point  with  regard  to  penalty  on  thrift. 

1318.  But  that  is  not  my  question.  My  question 
was  directed  to  your  answer  as  to  young  men  not 
joining.  Now  I  understand  that  you  were  merely 
giving  your  own  experience  with  regard  to  the  verv 
special  society  connected  with  the  North  Eastern  Rail¬ 
way?—  It  applies  to  any  Society  that  pays  annuities. 

1319.  You  were  speaking  of  your  own  experience  of 
the  North  Eastern  Railway? — I  have  given  you  the 
facts  as  they  are.  You  wanted  facts. 

1320.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  My  question  was 
distinctly  whether  in  your  personal  experience  you 
had  known  cases? — Precisely. 

1321.  The  reply  dealt  only  with  your  own  personal 
experience  ? — YTes. 

1322.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  One  cannot  very  well 
separate  the  witness’s  representative  capacity  from 
his  purely  personal  capacity,  in  these  matters.  Now 
if  universal  pensions  were  granted  on  the  lines  you 
suggest,  do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect  on 
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the  wages  of  people  after  65  or  70? — I  do  not  think  it 
would.  As  a  rule  even  Trades’  Unions  limit  the 
income  of  a  superannuated  member  to  a  certain  figure. 
I  take  it  that  what  you  realiy  mean  is  would  there  be 
a  liability  of  employing  old  men  in  receipt  of  a  pen¬ 
sion  at  a  less  wage  than  they  would1  get  without  a 
pension. 

1323.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  it  would  have  that  effect. 
Most  of  the  old  men  would  work  two  or  three  days  in 
their  own  gardens  or  somebody  else’s  gardens  or  at 

light  work. 

1324.  Everybody  has  not  a  garden  to  work  in  un¬ 
fortunately  in  this  industrial  country  of  ours.  Take 
the  ordinary  town  dweller  or  the  aged  clerk.  As  soon 
as  he  reached  65  or  70  he  would  come  into  possession 
of  a  pension  which  I  gather  in  your  view  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  less  than  7s.  6d.  a  week.  Do  you  think 
in  such  a  oase  it  would  lead  to  his  accepting  a  lower 
rate  of  wage  than  he  has  hitherto  received? — I  think 
that  if  he  was  in  a  Trade  Union*  they  would  see  to 
that. 

1325.  I  agree  that  if  he  was  in  a  Trade  Union  they 
probably  would,  but  supposing  he  was  not  in  a  Trade 
Union  and  after  all  the  great  mass  of  our  industrial 
workers  are  still  outside  the  Trade  Unions? — I  think 
that  that  is  not  the  experience  of  the  administrative 
concession. 

1326.  It  is  rather  an  unfortunate  time  for  coming 
to  an  opinion — after  the  last  two  or  three  years? — 
Yes,  I  grant  that.  I  think  that  the  old  age  pensioner 
who  went  back  to  work  was  not  in  a  worse  position 
than  any  other  person  through  the  work  he  did. 

1327.  Not  in  the  last  two  or  three  years? — That  is 
the  only  experience  we  have  of  such  a  thing. 

1328.  We  have  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  male  population  of  the  country  will  be  back  in 
industry,  and  when  possibly  there  will  be  considerably 
less  work  to  do  than  there  has  been  in  the  tremendous 
stress  of  the  last  three  or  four  years? — I  think  that 
the  majority  of  employers  who  value  their  servants 
would  not  exploit  them,  and  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

1329.  You  are  not  inclined  to  think  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  employers  who  would  reduce  wages  or  tiy 
to  reduce  wages  would  be  large? — I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  that  would  happen.  I  cannot  argue  from 
experience,  but  I  do  not  like  to  think  that  that  would 
happen. 

1330.  You  are  conscious  of  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against — that  is  not  going  too  far  is  it? — I  think  it 
would  be  guarded  against. 

1331.  Now  supposing  the  Government  would  not  go 
all  the  way  in  regard  to  your  universal  pension  pro¬ 
posal,  I  gather  that  you  would  like  to  see  the  pension 
granted  on  the  lines  of  the  present  administrative 
concessions — that  is  to  say  allowing  a  pensioner  to 
earn  up  to  30s.  a  week? — I  think  that  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  thing. 

1332.  Supposing  he  had  nothing  but  his  earnings, 
his  income,  after  being  pensioned  would,  in  those 
circumstances  be,  let  us  say  37s.  6d.  a  week? — Yes, 
if  the  present  administrative  concession  were  adopted. 

1333.  Exactly.  Now  would  not  the  adoption  of  such 
a  limit  lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  anomalies.  A 
person  whose  salary  was  35s.  a  week  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  pension  or  only  to  a  reduced  pension, 
whereas  with  30s.  a  week  a  man  would  get  7s.  6d. 
pension? — I  have  admitted  that  there  are  certain 
difficulties,  and  I  think  that  those  difficulties  can  be 
got  over.  In  1908  the  present  Act  was  launched  as 
an  experiment,  and  without  doubt  it  has  not  attained 
the  object  for  which  it  set  out.  If  such  an  experience 
as  you  put  to  me  came  about  we  should  have  to  con¬ 
sider  it. 

1334.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  whatever  limits  you 
put  it  will  produce  the  anomalies  against  which  you 
have  protested  so  strongly? — We  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  avoid  the  anomalies. 

1335.  But  can  they  be  avoided  if  you  put  a  limit 
of  any  kind? — That  is  a  point.  We  ask  for  certain 
things  and  we  have  our  opinion  of  how  they  can  be 
achieved,  and  if  we  had  had  the  details  of  any  scheme 
which  the  Committee  have  to  put  before  us,  we  should 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  express  an  opinion  on  it. 

1336.  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  the  purpose  of  the 
Committee  to  take  the  views  of  outside  bodies,  even  as 


influential  as  yours,  on  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
may  come — I  do  not  know  the  terms  of  the  reference 
to  the  Committee.  I  am  speaking  with  every  respect. 

1337.  I  press  you  on  this  because  you  lay  great 
stress  on  the  anomalies.  If  we  set  up  an  income 
limit  of  30s.  or  any  appropriate  number  of  shillings, 
will  not  the  same  features  present  themselves  imme¬ 
diately,  though  doubtless  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  will 
not  your  Conference  at  once  proceed  to  g^t  the  new 
limitation  swept  away? — There  is  this  difference;  that 
the  anomalies  under  an  extended  income  would  be 
a  less  hardship  than  under  a  restricted  income  of 
say  13s.  a  week. 

1338.  It  means  that  the  case  for  revision  would 
not  be  so  strong? — It  would  all  depend  on  whether 
the  cost  of  living  increased  as  rapidly  as  it  has  done 
in  the  last  four  years. 

1339.  Your  conference  would  not  disband  itself,  at 
any  rate  while  any  grievance,  or  what  was  said  to  be 
a  grievance  to  the  old  age  pensioner,  remained,  even 
under  the  new  scheme? — I  can  assure  the  Committee 
that  we  shall  anxiously  await  the  result  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  deliberations  and,  if  necessary,  criticise  it. 

1340.  Now,  why  do  you  say  that  the  present  Act 
has  not  attained  its  object? — Because  it  penalises 
thrift  in  the  first  instance  and  keeps  people  at  a  very 
low  standard  of  life  which  is  bare  existence. 

1341.  In  what  way  are  the  conditions  different  from 
what  Parliament  supposed  it  might  have  been  when 
they  passed  the  Act  of  1908  ? — I  think  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  every  year  since. 

1342.  The  pensions  themselves  have  been  fairly  sub¬ 
stantially  increased? — War  bonuses  have  gone  up  to 
33s.  a  week  for  the  wage  earner,  making  £3  or  £4  a 
week,  while  the  old  age  pensions  have  gone  up  2s.  6d. 
That  is  a  very  meagre  sort  of  bonus  to  give  an  old  age 
pensioner  to  meet  a  110  per  cent,  increased  cost  of 
living. 

1343.  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  110? — Well,  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  figures  are  to  be  relied 
upon  I  think  that  is  so. 

1344.  You  are  good  enough  to  give  us  certain 
budgets  on  the  subject,  and  I  notice  that  in  the  cas  i 
you  put  down  rent  3s.  6d.,  which  is  nearly  half  the 
pension.  Now',  rent  has  not  gone  up? — No,  but  you 
cannot  get  much  of  a  room  for  3s.  6d. 

1345.  Never  mind.  This  is  what  ihe  pensioners  are 
paying? — They  have  to  pay  that. 

1346.  It  must  be  the  same  sum  as  they  paid  before 
the  war? — Yes. 

1347.  Therefore  the  pensioners’  budget  in  total 
cannot  have  gone  up  llO  per  cent,  because  one  item 
accounting  for  half  the  expenditure  has  not  gone 
up  at  all? — I  say  that  the  increased  cost  of  living  is 
110  per  cent,  above  pre-war  times. 

1348.  Supposing  a  pensioner  only  had  5s.  and  no 
other  income  before  the  war,  he  now'  gets  7s.  6d.? — . 
Quite  so.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  limits  a  man’s 
income  to  13s.  or  15s.  6d.,  including  the  2s.  6d.  Now 
it  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  person  to  live  decently 
on  15s.  6d.  at  the  present  time.  People  are  living  on, 
or  trying  to  live  on,  even  less  than  that,  because  they 
do  not  want  to  become  paupers. 

1349.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  appreciate  the  110  per 
cent,  when  half  the  total  expenditure  of  the  week  is 
made  up  of  an  item  which  has  not  increased  at  all? 
— Your  complaint  is  against  the  Government,  not 
against  me.  If  the  Government  consider  that  it  is 
110  per  cent.  I  accept  their  figures  as  right.  That  is 
both  as  to  (the  cost  of  food,  and,  generally,  the  cost  of 
living. 

1350.  Mr.  Dunforcl :  It  does  not  include  rent? — 1 
grant  that  the  rent  has  not  increased,  but  the  cost  of 
food  has  increased.  In  some  oases  before  the  war 
the  man  wras  in  a  very  serious  position,  but  it  has 
been  aggravated. 

1351.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Do  you  say  that  it  is 
only  because  of  the  war  that  the  Act  has  not  attained 
its  object? — No.  Personally  I  have  always  held  these 
opinions  ever  since  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  put 
on  the  Statute  Book. 

1352.  Up  to  1914,  in  what  respect  did  the  Act  not 
attain  its  object?  Will  you  tell  us  why? — Because  it 
penalised  thrift  in  the  first  instance. 
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1353.  It  must  have  been  known  to  Parliament  fully 
when  the  Act  was  passed  what  its  effect  would  be? — 
It  was  purely  experimental. 

1354.  But  the  principles  are  all  expressed  in  the 
Act? — I  think  that  Parliament  was  quite  aware  of  it, 
and  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  present  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  introduced  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
he  stated  it  was  a  connecting  link  with  the  old  age 
pension,  and  said  definitely  that  he  intended  to  com¬ 
plete  the  programme  and  bring  in  a  pension  at  65 
years;  and  Mr.  Asquith  stated  that  without  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  National  Health  Insurance  could 
not  be  worked.  It  was  an  experimental  measure, 
purely  a  social  measure,  that  has  proved  inadequate 
for  the  purpose. 

1355.  You  say  so,  but  in  what  way  has  it  so  proved? 

• — Because  a  man  cannot  live  on  the  pension. 

1356.  Has  it  resulted  in  more  people  being  dis¬ 
qualified  than  Parliament  anticipated,  or  fewer  full 
pensions  than  Parliament  expected  would  be  paid? — 
I  say  it  is  apparent  that  a  person  cannot  live  on  the 
limit  of  income  imposed  by  the  Act. 

1357.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Act  has  not  attained 
the  object  which  Parliament  had  in  view? — I  do  not 
know  what  view  Parliament  had.  I  know  the  views 
that  the  Conference  have  and  the  view  that  I  have. 
It  has  not  attained  its  object  in  our  view  and  that  of 
the  majority  of  the  people. 

1358.  But  if  you  do  not  know  what  object  was  in 
the  mind  of  Parliament,  how  can  you  say  that  the 
Act  has  not  attained  that  object? — The  object  might 
be  votes  or  anything — I  cannot  say.  Parliament  has 
funny  motives  sometimes  for  bringing  these  things  in. 
It  is  better  not  to  go  into  that. 

1359.  What  made  you  make  the  remark  that  the  Act 
had  not  attained  its  object? — We  are  of  that  opinion. 

1360.  You  do  not  know  what  the  object  was? — The 
object  was  to  assist  the  people,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Chairman.  It  is  better  to  read  the  Chairman’s 
statement. 

1361.  It  assists  people  to  the  extent  of  £12,000,000 
a  year,  apart  from  special  war  bonuses? — Yes,  about 
£18,000,000  altogether. 

1362.  What  you  mean.  I  think,  that  the  Act  does 
not  meet  your  conception  ancl  that  of  your  friends 
as  to  what  such  an  Act  ought  to  be? — As  far  as  the 
Act  is  concerned,  personally,  it  does  not  affect  me 
very  much,  excepting  from  the  humanitarian  stand¬ 
point.  I  am  not  looking  after  myself  or  my  friends 
but  after  the  old  age  pensioner,  and,  speaking 
seriously,  in  my  solid  opinion  as  a  social  worker 
occupying  considerable  time  in  social  work,  I  say 
that  nobody  can  contradict  that  the  Old  Age  Pension 
is  inadequate. 

1363.  But  do  you  say  that  the  Act  has  failed  to  do 
the  thing  that  it  was  meant  to  do  and  was  thought 
it  would  do? — I  believe  so. 

1364.  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  us  in  what  way? — 
I  believe  it  was  to  help  old  people  to  live  decently  in 
old  aee  and  it  will  not  do  that. 

1365.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  see.  Now  you  refer 
in  your  notes  to  National  Health  Insurance,  and  I 
am  not  quite  clear  what  it  is  you  want  us  to  under¬ 
stand.  Do  you  want  National  Health  Insurance  to 
be  in  some  way  a  qualification  for  old  age  pension? — 
It  is  very  easily  put.  A  man  retires  at  65  on  account 
of  permanent  incapacity.  He  has  provided,  through 
a  Friendly  Society  bv  thrift,  13s.  a  week.  He  sets 
5s.  disablement  benefit  until  70  vears  of  age.  That 
is  18s.  a  week.  When  he  i4  70  it  ceases  and  he 
applies  for  the  old  age  pension,  and  he  finds  out  that 
because  he  has  been  thrifty  and  provided  himself  with 
13s.  a  week  he  loses  the  disablement  benefit,  and  now 
that  he  is  older  and  less  able  to  work,  he  has  to  live  on 
13s.  a  week  after  70  years,  whereas  he  had  18s.  up 
to  70.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  provide  disablement  benefit  up  to  70,  it  is  surely 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  supplement  it  by 
os.  Old  Age  Pension  or  else  it  penalises  thrift.  The 
one  thing  we  object  to  in  the  present  Act  is  that 
it  has  the  effect,  or  seems  to,  I  do  not  know  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  of  keeping  people  poor  and 
making  them  poorer,  if  possible,  the  older  they  get. 

1366.  The  disablement  benefit  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Scheme  is  the  result  of  a  contribu 
torv  scheme? — Quite. 


1367.  A  man  simply  gets  what  he  has  paid  for.  The 
old  age  pension  is  not  in  that  category,  is  it? — The 
people  did  not  ask  for  National  Health  Insurance, 
mark  you.  It  was  put  on  them  compulsorily.  You 
compei  a  man  to  be  insured  up  to  70  years  of  age  for 
5s.  disablement  benefit,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  impression  was  when  he  becomes  70 
years  of  age  he  will  get  an  Old  Age  Pension,  but  the 
connecting  link  has  not  been  made  yet,  and  we  want 
it  made.  You  ask  him  to  live  on  5s.  a  week  less  after 
70  than  he  did  before  he  reached  the  age  of  70. 

1368.  From  your  quotations  with  regard  to  National 
Health  Insurance  from  the  speeches  of  eminent  states¬ 
men  when  it  was  introduced,  I  suppose  you  would 
agree  that  the  expectation  then  was  that  many  more 
would  be  insured  up  to  70,  but  in  point  of  fact  a  grea’, 
number  of  people  have  remained  outside  the  Act, 
have  they  not? — There  are  some.  I  think  those  who 
have  been  compelled,  and  have  been  loyal  to  the 
Government,  should  be  rewarded  by  an  old  age 
pension. 

1369.  There  is  not  much  loyalty  in  doing  what  you 
are  compelled  to  do,  is  there? — If  people  had  definitely 
and  positively  said:  “We  do  not  want  National 
Health  Insurance,”  and  had  objected  to  paying,  the 
Government  would  have  been  defeated. 

1370.  You  do  not  claim,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
that  being  an  insured  person  under  the  Insurance 
Act,  or  a  member  of  an  approved  society,  should  of 
itself  be  a  qualification  for  an  old  age  pension? — I 
say  that  the  old  age  pension  should  be  substituted 
for  the  disablement  benefit  at  70  years  of  age. 

1371.  Your  reference  to  National  Health  Insurance 
is  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  very  telling 
illustration  of  what  may  happen? — Yes.  It  is  really 
important  that  one  should  substitute  the  other,  or  it 
is  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  live.' 

1372.  You  have  told  us  very  plainly,  indeed,  why 
you  want  friendly  societies’  superannuation  benefit  to 
be  excluded  in  reckoning  means.  Let  us  assume  that 
you  cannot  have  the  universal  pension  system  which 
you  prefer.  You  6ay  in  your  statement  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  societies  are  denying  themselves  and  their 
children  comforts  and  probably  necessaries  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  last  days.  Now,  do  you  seriously  say 
that  friendly  society  members,  in  order  to  keep  up 
their  membership  are  denying  their  children  com¬ 
forts  and  necessaries? — I  believe  so. 

1373.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  the  Government  ought  to  encourage  by  giving 
special  concessions? — I  think  that  the  old  age  pension 
should  be  so  arranged  that  any  sacrifice  so  made  should 
be  rewarded  instead  of  discouraged. 

1374.  Yes,  but  if  a  man  sacrifices  his  children’s 
comforts  and  necessaries,  do  you  think  it  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  Government?  Should  it  not  be 
reprobated? — I  do  not  think  it  should  be  encouraged, 
but  the  position  ought  to  be  met  by  the  Government, 
and  it  is  being  met  now  by  increased  wages. 

1375.  You  have  not  quite  answered  my  exact  point. 
You  say  “  men  are  denying  not  themselves  alone,  but 
their  children,  comforts  and  necessaries  to  keep  the 
men  in  their  last  days,”'  and  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Government? 
— There  is  no  simh  statement.  That  is  a  wrong  im¬ 
putation. 

1376.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  your  own  statement? — 
No. 

1377.  I  will  not  pursue  the  point  further.  I  only 
put  it  in  order  to  illustrate  the  kind  of  thing  you  have 
stated  to  us.  Now  there  is  one  final  subject  I  want 
to  have  a  word  or  two  with  you  on.  You  refer  to  the 
arrangements  in  force  in  the  Dominions,  and  I  gather 
that  you  consider  that  our  pension  arrangements 
should  be  brought  up  to  be  at  least  as  generous  as 
those  in  the  Colonies  and  Dominions? — I  give  com¬ 
parisons.  We  say  they  are  better,  and  we  want  ours 
improved. 

1378.  I  suppose  you  realise  that  in  such  a  compara¬ 
tively  young  State  as  New  Zealand,  where  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  life  are  better  than  in  this  country,  a 
pension  which  looks  very  much  more  generous  can  be 
given  without  involving  the  Government  in  too  great 
cost? — Yes.  We  must  adopt  similar  methods. 
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1379.  As  for  instance? — If  in  New  Zealand  they  can 
pay  better  pensions  and  look  after  the  old  people 
better,  we  had  better  revise  our  system. 

1380.  An  old  country  like  ours  is  burdened  with 
great  debts,  not  merely  debts  of  this  generation,  but 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  lias  heavy  expenditure 
to  meet  on  defence,  our  geographical  position  involves 
us  in  expenditure  of  which  the  Colonies  and 
Dominions  are  free? — The  argument  of  expense 
has  always  been  used  against  reform.  When 
people  have  made  up  their  minds  expense  can  be  met. 
It  is  strange  that  the  question  of  expense  should  be 
raised.  The  country  can  afford  to  pay  men  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000  a  week,  as 
at  the  present  time — people  who  came  out  patrioti¬ 
cally  to  assist  the  country  in  necessity.  When  they 
are  taken  away  from  their  positions  they  can  draw 
28s.  to  29s.  a  week  for  so  many  weeks.  Now  when  we 
ask  for  an  increase  of  the  old  age  pension  we  are 
met  with  the  question  of  expense.  The  question  jf 
expense  is  a  secondary  matter  in  view  of  what  has 
been  done  by  this  Government. 

1380a.  I  am  sorry  that  you  have  introduced  that 
subject,  because  I  am  afraid  we  may  weary  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  I  cannot  let  it  go.  The  country  is  paying 
huge  out-of-work  donations  truly ;  but  is  it  not  paying 
it  out  of  money  that  is  being  raised  on  loan  ? — I  admit 
that  I  am  no  financier  and  cannot  enter  into  an 
argument  with  an  actuary  who  may  have  figures  that 
I  have  not.  I  know  this — that  the  country  is  in  a 
very  bad  seam  if  it  cannot  protect  its  aged  people. 

1381.  The  country  is  paying  so  many  millions  for 
unemployment  benefit  out  of  loan  money.  In  effect  it 
is  using  the  printing  press? — Well,  suppose  that  is  the 
case. 

1382.  If  that  is  the  case,  is  not  the  very  effect  of 
that  to  produce  the  immense  rise  in  prices  of  which 
you  complain  and  which  puts  the  old  age  pensioner 
in  such  a  difficulty? — In  order  to  meet  the  rise  of 
prices  you  give  war  bonuses  and  so  on,  and  we  claim 
that  you  ought  to  give  a  better  pension. 

1383.  You  think  that  expense  does  not  matter,  and 
that  we  can  keep  on  using  the  printing  press  to  pro¬ 
duce  “  money,”  quite  regardless  of  consequences? — Of 
oourse  you  are  exaggerating  beyond  what  I  would 
exactly  go  to,  but  I  say  that  these  people  have  a  right 
to  be  protected,  and  as  far  as  the  National  Conference 
is  concerned  we  are  going  to  have  them  protected,  and 
they  are  going  to  have  a  share  of  the  finance  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  war  bonuses,  and  all  other 
things  that  are  happening  to-day. 

1384.  That  is  very  interesting.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  consider  the  question  of 
expense? — That  is  a  point  for  you. 

1385.  What  do  you  wish  us  to  understand? — I  am 
not  advising  the  Committee  to  do  anything. 

1386.  You  are  doing  something  that  is  very  like 
threatening  the  Committee? — There  is  no  threat.  I 
believe  that  around  this  board  there  are  gentlemen 
who  have  the  same  ideas  as  myself. 

1387.  Again,  to  refer  to  the  Dominions  case,  do  you 
realise  that  in  such  a  colony  as  New  Zealand,  although 
the  pensions  are  payable  at  60  in  the  case  of  women 
and  65  in  the  case  of  men,  only  about  40  per  cent,  of 
their  aged  population  are  in  receipt  of  pensions, 
whereas  something  like  60  per  cent,  of  our  aged  popu¬ 
lation  are  in  receipt  of  pensions.  Does  it'  not  make  it 
easier  for  a  country  to  be  generous  if  people  are  so 
well  off  that  they  can  afford  to  do  without  pensions 
than  in  the  case  of  an  old  country  whose  people  do  not 
enjoy  such  a  high  standard  of  comfort? — I  think  that 
whilst  we  are  an  old  country  we  are  a  rich  eountrv  and 
a  strong  country,  and  if  we  can  afford  to  go  and  help 
weak  people  we  can  afford  to  help  our  old  people. 
For  instance,  we  undertook  the  great  war  on  the 
principle  of  fighting  for  the  Belgians  and  the  smaller 
nations. 

1388.  It  is  inadvisable  to  go  into  that  large  subject 
here? — The  primary  object  was  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  smaller  people. 

1389.  Chairman :  I  want  to  ask  you  two  questions 
before  I  go  across  to  the  House  of  Commons.  One  is : 
Are  you  able  to  tell  us  franklv  and  definitely  (I  am 
sure  you  will  be  frank)  what  increase  in  the  rate  of 
means  would  enable  the  kind  of  thrift  problems  that 
you  are  most  familiar  with  to  be  dealt  of?  At  present 


we  know  the  limit  is  13s.  I  am  not  talking 
about  war  bonus,  but  in  normal  times  what  figure 
would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prevent  these  questions 
of  savings  and  income  arising,  an  the  case  of  those 
classes  of  the  community  you  have  chiefly  in  mind? — 
I  prefer  a  question  like  that  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive,  and  we  could  let  you  have  an  opinion  on 
it.  I  would  not  like  to  give  a  definite  opinion  on  it 
without  consulting  other  members. 

1390.  You  have  been  asked  a  good  deal  on  your 
memorandum.  You  make  a  comment,  not  wanting 
in  severity,  on  the  fact  that  one-twentieth  of  the 
capital  value  is  now  taken  instead  of  the  actual  in¬ 
come  from  investments.  Are  you  aware  that  that 
also  was  put  into  the  1911  Act  because  of  what 
occurred  under  the  1908  Act?— I  have  some  idea  that 
there  was  an  alteration  at  that  time. 

1391.  The  1908  Act  was  altered  because  of  the 
number  of  pensioners  with  money  who  kept  their  in¬ 
vestments  on  current  account  or  deposit  account  draw¬ 
ing  very  little  interest.  Now  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
to-day  persons  can  get  5  per  cent,  for  their  money 
in  Government  securities,  do  you  think  that  the 
present  state  of  things  is  wrong?— Yes,  I  think  so. 
It  exaggerates  the  income  of  the  pensioner. 

1392.  If  income  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  has  a 
would  be  pensioner  any  right  to  be  gaining  a  less 
income  than  he  would  otherwise  gain? — If  I  was  asked 
the  question  without  reference  to  any  alteration  in  the 
old  age  pension,  I  think  it  is  more  equitable  to  assess 
the  income  as  it  actually  is,  rather  than  increase  the 
hardship  in  some  cases  where  they  have  a  little  money 
like  this. 

1393.  What  is  there  to  prevent  changing  from  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to  War  Bonds? — That  has 
been  rather  discouraged  during  the  war.  People  have 
been  asked  to  be  patriotic. 

1394.  You  are  the  first  person  to  say  that?. — I  have 
seen  a  little  circular,  and  you  can  verify  it  yourself, 
issued  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  people  telling 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  to  keep  the  money 
in  the  Post  Office  instead  of  drawing  it  out.  I  think 
I  am  correct. 

1395.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  my  question  is — 
Is  it  just  that  a  less  income  should  be  reckoned,  with 
a  view  to  the  old  age  pensions,  where  a  person  is 
getting  less  income  than  he  could  get.  Is  that  fair 
to  the  community?^ — I  think  that  the  income  is  far 
better  assessed  at  the  actual. 

1396.  But  where  his  actual  income  is  less  than  it 
would  be  if  the  owner  of  the  income  chose  to  increase 
it,  is  it  fair  to  the  country  to  reckon  the  property 
at  less  than  its  true  income  bearing  power.  I  only 
want  your  opinion? — These  old  people  who  put  money 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  have  not  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge  to  get  more  money  by  invest¬ 
ing  the  money  in  any  other  way. 

1397.  But  it  does  not  answer  the  question.  If  they 
have  not  knowledge  it  'can  be  given  to  them.  My 
question  is,  is  it  fair  to  the  country  that  money 
which  can  earn  5  per  cent,  should  be  taken  as  only 
earning  2J  per  cent.  ? — I  think  that  everybody  should 
try  to  get  what  he  possibly  can  as  far  as  investments 
are  concerned. 

1398.  What  is  fair  to  the  old  age  pensioner  is  fair 
to  the  country  ?^Certainly. 

Mr.  Arnold  Rowntree  in  the  Chair. 

1399.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Most  of  the  points  have 
been  covered  before  my  coming  on  the  scene,  and  ! 
may  perhaps  ask  questions  which  you  have  already 
answered,  but  I  would  like  to  go  through  a  few 
matters  with  you.  To  begin  with,  the  statement 
you  put  in  is  an  indictment  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  as  at  present  existing,  I 
think  you  will  agree? — My  point  is  that  the  basis 
is  wrong. 

1400.  Is  it  not,  however,  the  fact  that  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts  have  been,  and  still  are,  an  enor¬ 
mous  boon  to  the  poorer  old  age  people  of  this 
country,  even  if  the  pensions  are  inadequate  in 
amount? — I  do  not  follow  the  question. 

1401.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Acts,  even  with  their  alleged  imperfections,  have  been 
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and  still  are  an  enormous  boon  to  tlie  poorer  aged 
people  of  this  country? — We  admit  that  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good. 

1402.  And  still  are  doing  good? — Yes;  and  still  are 
doing  good. 

1403.  And  they  are  preventing  very  many  people, 
and  have  done  so,  from  having  recourse  to  poor 
relief? — Yes;  people  are  getting  a  certain  amount  of 
help  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 

1404.  Now  with  regard  to  thrift,  I  quite  agree 
theoretically  that  there  is  discouragement  of  thrift, 
and  it  is  inherent  in  any  scheme  which  has  a  means 
qualification  as  a  feature  of  it,  but  when  you  come 
to  actual  fact  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  does  discourage  thrift.  We  had  evidence 
yesterday  with  regard  to  New  Zealand,  and  we  were 
told  distinctly  that  although  in  their  scheme  there 
is  a  certain  disqualification  which  is  extremely  anoma¬ 
lous  (in  my  view  at  any  rate),  it  does  not  affect 
thrift.  Do  you  still  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  and 
practice  it  does  affect  thrift? — Yes,  it  does  affect 
thrift. 

1405.  Do  you  not  also  think  that  any  pension  scheme 
at  all  must  affect  thrift? — No.  Pension  schemes,  as 
a  rule,  encourage  thrift. 

1406.  Do  you  think  so  in  all  cases? — Take  a  super¬ 
annuation  fund.  That  encourages  thrift 

1407.  Take  a  man,  for  instance,  who  is  a  Civil  ser¬ 
vant  with  no  one  dependant  on  him.  He  knows  that 
at  a  certain  age  he  will  get  a  certain  fixed  super¬ 
annuation,  quite  enough  to  live  upon.  Is  he  not  very 
likely  to  say:  “  I  can  spend  what  I  get  now,  because 
when  I  get  to  the  retiring  age  I  shall  have  plenty 
to  live  on  ”  ? — Yes,  but  they  will  not  let  him. 

1408.  What  do  you  mean? — He  has  no  option.  In 
the  Civil  Service  as  well  as  in  the  other  cases,  he  has 
to  pay  to  the  superannuation  fund. 

1409.  No. — Which  Civil  Service  do  you  refer  to? 

1410.  I  refer  to  the  Home  Civil  Service. — Is  it  non¬ 
contributory  ? 

1411.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  although  the  super¬ 
annuation  is  considered  as  deferred  pay  a  man  cannot 
say  that  so  much  is  taken  away  from  him.  It  is 
not  like  some  banks,  where  a  certain  percentage  is 
taken,  or  the  Indian  Civil  Service  where  a  certain 
percentage  is  taken  from  the  annual  salary. — The 
man  cannot  say  what  amount  is'  taken  away? 

1412.  A  man  knows  that  at  a  certain  age  he  will 
get  not  salary  but  something  else.  There  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  for  him  to  save  anything  out  of  salary.  I  am 
putting  an  extreme  case  of  a  man  with  no  depen¬ 
dants  ? — Quite. 

1413.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  it  does  affect 
thrift? — As  a  rule,  the  people  that  you  referred  to 
are  much  more  comfortable  and  have  bigger  bank 
balances  than  the  old  age  pensioner. 

1414.  At  present,  62  per  cent,  of  the  persons  aged 
70  and  upwards  receive  pensions.  The  remaining  38 
per  cent,  include  persons  in  poor  law  infirmaries, 
paupers  in  lunatic  asylums  and  various  other  people, 
and  also  people  in  good  circumstances.  How  many  of 
these  people  are  penalised  by  reason  of  thrift? — There 
are  no  figures  obtainable  on  the  point. 

1415.  I  know?— I  should  say  that  the  major  pro¬ 
portion  will  be  disqualified  because  of  means. 

1415a.  The  major  proportion  of  the  38  per  cent.? — 
Yes. 

1416.  That  includes  all  the  people  who  are  well-off? 
- — Their  means  disqualify  them  in  that  case. 

1417.  But  I  want  to  know  who  are  disqualified  by 
reason  of  thrift? — We  have  dealt  with  the  idea  of 
thrift,  including  all  forms  of  saving. 

1418.  You  cannot  answer  the  question? — I  really 
cannot  give  any  proportion. 

1419.  You  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the 

percentage  is  large,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
large  when  it  includes  all  those  various  people  who 
are  disqualified  in  some  other  way? — Means  will  be 
the  principal  disqualification.  . 

1420.  But  it  is  not  because  of  their  thrift,  or  it 
is  not  necessarily  because  of  their  thrift? — There  may 
be  a  difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  “  thrift.” 

1421.  You  give  two  or  three  cases.  I  think  you  are 
going  into  them  a  little  more? — I  have  already  ex¬ 
plained  that  I  had  not  much  time  to  get  this  up.  I 
will  go  through  and  verify  the  cases  in  detail  and 


let  you  have  the  facts.  I  will  go  through  them 
myself,  personally. 

1422.  In  doing  so,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  for  you  to  let  the  Secretaries  know  the 
cases  so  that  they  can  be  referred  to  the  pension 
officers,  because  there  may  be  something  which  the 
pensioner,  or  claimant,  may  not  know  about,  or  may 
not  recollect,  which  may  place  quite  a  different  com¬ 
plexion  on  the  cases? — I  will  ask  the  persons  whose 
cases  are  quoted  whether  they  object  to  further  in¬ 
quiries  being  made. 

1423.  If  they  do  object,  it  rather  discounts  the 
value  ? — Yes. 

1424.  You  will  clear  up  the  matter  as  far  as  you 
can?— Yes,  I  will  do  what  I  can  in  that  direction. 

1425.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  your  precis  you  say : 
“It  is  questionable  whether  the  spirit  expressed  in 
the  Section  1  (4)  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act,  1908, 
the  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  under  this  Act  shall 
not  deprive  the  pensioner  of  any  franchise,  right  or 
privilege,  or  subject  him  to  any  disability  is  given 
effect  to.”  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  your  meaning 
is? — It  is  a  clause  which  is  rather  comprehensive. 
If  an  employer  gives  a  2s.  war  bonus,  that  is  a 
privilege. 

1426.  I  am  afraid  you  are  putting  more  into  the 
Act  than  was  ever  intended? — It  is  a  very  comprehen¬ 
sive  clause,  as  you  will  admit. 

1427.  It  does  not  cause  a  man  to  lose  his  bonus? — 
It  says:  “shall  not  deprive  the  pensioner  of  any 
franchise,  right  or  privilege,  or  subject  him  to  any 
disability.” 

1428.  There  are  some  extracts  from  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners’  letters.  One  says :  “Through  being  thrifty 
and  buying  my  house  I  am  not  entitled  to  the  Old 
Age  Pension.”' Well,  that  does  not  carry  us  very  far, 
because  we  do  not  know  his  other  circumstances? — I 
have  just  given  these  as  extracts. 

1429.  Quite  so,  and  I  want  to  see  how  far  they  are 
of  value  or  not. — These  are  letters  which  have  been 
received  from  the  Old  Age  Pensioners,  pointing  out 
what,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  disability  under  which 
they  are  placed. 

1430.  Unfortunately,  we  very  often  find  that  a 
claimant  makes  a  complaint  about  things  and  really 
does  not  understand  that  what  he  makes  complaints 
about  is  not  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter. — That  is 
why  we  asked  for  a  circular  to  be  issued  setting  out 
the  benefits  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioner.  That  is  in  the 
precis,  you  will  see. 

1431.  I  will  come  to  that  presently.  Then,  under 
(4),  you  say:  “  Respectable  citizen  of  Newcastle,  aged 
74  years,  who  worked  up  to  his  72nd  year,  and  brought 
up  10  children,  received  the  Old  Age  Pension  of  5s. 
a  week  in  1914,  special  grant  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  in 
August,  1917,  and  because  he  was  awarded  an  annuity 
of  £30  per  annum  the  State  pension  was  suspended 
from  9th  November,  1917,  and  the  alleged  over-pay¬ 
ments  are  being  claimed  from  him.”  Do  you  know 
what  would  be  the  reason  for  that? — I  can  quite 
understand  the  reason.  The  man’s  income  was  above. 
Here,  again,  it  is  a  penalty  on  someone  assisting  the 
man.  He  applies  for  an  annuity.  He  gets  £30, 
and  the  Pension  Officer  is  informed  and  claims 
back  the  Old  Age  Pension,  but  the  Old  4ge  Pensioner 
has  not  the  money  on  hand  to  pay  it.  The  idea  of 
asking  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  to  pay  a  *  it  of  arrears 
of  money  advanced  !  It  is  very  difficult  for  him  to 
pay. 

1432.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  almost  invariably,  I 
should  say,  where  there  is  a  claim  for  a  refund,  of 
money  it  is  because  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  has  failed 
intentionally,  sometimes  innocently  but  generally  in¬ 
tentionally,  to  notify  his  income.  I  do  not  say.it  is. so 
here,  because  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  it  is  quite 
possibly  the  case  here.  It  may  often  be  very  hard  to 
call  on  a  man  to  repay,  but  that  is  the  usual  case? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  that  the  annuity  was 
dated  back  to  a  certain  date,  say,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  or  something  of  that  sort. 

1433.  In  that  case  he  would  have  money  from  which 
he  could  easily  refund?— We  object  to  the. idea  that 
an  Old  Age  Pensioner  having  to  have  his  pension 
reduced  because  he  is  helped  by  somebody  who.  comes 
along.  It  is  a  penalty  on  assisting  Old  Age  Pensioners. 
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1434.  With  regard  to  what  you  say  further  on. 
The  point  has  been  rather  brought  out,  I  think,  by 
previous  questions.  It  says :  “  If  a  son,  daughter, 
or  any  other  person  systematically  invites  his  aged 
parent  or  aged  frined,  who  is  an  Old  Age  Pensioner 
or  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  to  dinner  or  tea,” 
and  so  on,  it  may  result  in  reduction  or  disentitle- 
ment.  That  seems  to  be  rather  an  exaggerated 
statement.  If  he  is  given  his  meals  regularly,  or 
some  of  them  regularly,  that  must  come  into  his 
means  under  the  Act? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  very  mean 
thing  to  do,  and  that  is  what  we  are  out  to  remedy, 
of  course. 

1435.  Then  you  make  use  of  the  expression  “  despic¬ 
able  treatment.”  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  you  tell 
Sir  Alfred  Watson  that  you  did  not  mean  to  attack 
the  manner  in  which  the  Act  is  being  administered  ? — 
We  have  never  complained  against  the  admin-, stration. 

1436.  Never  mind  whether  you  ever  have  or  not. 
I  want  to  know  whether  you  do  not  mean  what  you 
say? — Do  not  mean  what? 

1437.  You  use  the  word  “  despicable  ”  in  your 
statement.  I  want  to  know-  whether  you  mean  it?— 
Yes,  I  am  going  to  stick  to  that. 

1438.  You  told  Sir  Alfred  Watson  that  you  were 
not  attacking  the  manner  in  which  the  Act  is 
administered? — No.  It  is  the  Act  itself  which  brings 
this  about. 

1439.  I  am  thinking  about  the  Pension  Officers. 
This  is  not  an  attack  on  the  pension  officers? — No. 

1440.  Thank  you.  I  wanted  to  get  that  quite 
clearly.— Exactly. 

1441.  The  next  paragraph  says  : — “  War  bonuses  are 
granted  by  employers  to  meet,  to  an  appreciable 
degree,  the  increasing  cost  of  living.”  The  cost  of 
living  is  not  increasing  now,  it  is  going  down. — Living 
will  have  to  go  a  long  way  down  before  the  decrease 
helps  the  pensioner. 

1442.  I  daresay.  Is  it  not  covered  by  the  adminis¬ 
trative  concession  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  applicants  for 
pensions. 

1443.  The  pensioner  is  covered? — A  man  has  2s.  war 
bonus,  and  when  his  pension  is  settled  he  suffers. 

1444.  A  pensioner,  if  he  is  allowed  war  bonus  up  to 
5s.  a  week,  is  covered  by  the  administrative  concession. 
— I  would  like  to  be  clear  on  the  point.  Let  me  put 
a  case.  Supposing  a  man  applied  for  a  pension  and 
he  has  a  war  bonus,  is  the  war  bonus  taken  into 
consideration  ? 


1445.  Yes.  That  is  a  different  matter.- — Excuse  me 
for  one  moment.  If  he  gets  the  bonus  will  the  2s.  not 
affect  his  Old  Age  Pension? 

1446.  ‘Suppose  that  he  has  no  wa'r  bonus  at  the  time, 
but  applies  for  a  pension? — But  my  point  is  that  he 
has  the  war  bonus  when  he  applies  for  the  pension. 

1447.  Then  he  is  not  a  pensioner,  but  a  claimant? — 
If  he  is  a  pensioner,  because  of  the  war  bonus  he  re¬ 
ceives  less  pension. 

1448.  If  a  man  gets  a  pension  and  omits  to  state 
that  he  has  a  war  bonus,  he  is  liable  to  have  the  pen¬ 
sion  taken  away? — But  he  has  not  omitted  to  state  it. 
He  states  it  and  gets  less  pension.  Is  not  that  the 
fact?  Suppose  after  that  the  employer  sa'ys :  “We 
will  give  you  another  2s.,”  is  that  in  order? 

1449.  That  would  be  allowed  under  the  concession. — 
Supposing  he  forwent  his  pension?  I  want  to  be  quite 
clear  before  I  answer. 

1450.  Chairman:  I  do  not  know  that  the  position 
is  cleared  up,  but  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  on  the 
point. 

1451.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  am  sorry  to  ask  what 
has  been  asked  before,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  In  the 
next  paragraph  you  say:  “  full  advantage  is  being 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  assess  assistance  which  has 
been  given  to  applicants  and  pensioners  to  assist  them 
to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living.”  Does  that 
really  follow? — Yes 

1452.  What  about  the  people  who  are  getting  high 
wages  and  who,  if  they  had  not  been  getting  high 
wages,  would  have  claimed?  Would  you  think  that 
there  are  many  of  those  ? — Very  few. 

1453.  I  am  talking  about  claimants. — If  a  man  gets 
a  grant  or  any  assistance  it  has  to  be  reported,  and 
when  it  is  reported  it  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
the  pension  is  reduced. 

1454.  What  we  have  heard  about  the  figures  with 
regard  to  deaths  is  very  interesting.  Does  not  that 
rather  illustrate  the  danger  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  figures,  especially  when  you  are  not  quite  certain 
with  regard  to  what  the  figures  mean? — That  point 
has  been  gone  into,  and  I  am  going  to  look  into  it  in 
the  light  of  fresh  figures,  ahd  I  shall  probably  then 
be  able  to  say  something  more  on  the  point. 

1455.  Chairman :  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  has  to  go  in  10 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  that  is  so, 
perhaps  he  had  better  give  evidence  now,  and  your 
evidence  can  be  resumed  after.  I  am  sorry. — Cer¬ 
tainly. 


Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Oliver,  called  in  and  examined. 


1456.  Chairman :  I  think  that  you  have  been  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Conference  since  its  inception?— 
Yes,  of  all  the  meetings  in  Newcastle. 

1457.  I  gather  that  you  agree  with  the  precis  that 
has  been  put  in  by  Mr.  Dennison? — Yes,  in  the  main. 

1458.  Quite  so.  And  in  the  main  with  the  evidence 
that  he  has  given  to-day? — Yes. 

1459.  Would  you  like  to  tell  the  Committee  about 
any  matter  on  which  you  differ  from  what  has  been 
said?  Are  there  any  special  points  that  you  would 
like  to  emphasise  while  you  are  here? — I  do  not  think 
so,  Mr.  Chairman;  none  strike  me  just  offhand.  My 
position  here  is  rather  just  to  support  the  decisions 
come  to  at  the  Conferences— the  two  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  letter. 

1460.  You  have  heard  the  examination  of  Mr.  Den¬ 
nison,  and  in  one  or  two  respects  I  think  he  has  some¬ 
what  modified  what  is  said  in  the  precis? — Yes. 

1461.  Do  you  accept  the  modifications  which  he  has 
made? — Yes.  I  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  now. 

1462.  I  think  it  will  be  best  if  I  ask  members  of 
the  Committee  to  put  questions  to  you  now,  Sir 
Thomas  ? — Certainly. 

1463.  Mr.  G.  It.  Thorne :  As  I  understand,  you 
practically  support  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Denni¬ 
son  ? — Yes. 

1464.  Chairman:  In  respect  of  details  you  would 
prefer  that  we  asked  Mr.  Dennison?— Yes.  We  are 
here  in  the  main  to  put  before  the  Committee  the 
general  aspect  of  the  question  and  the  general  view 


arrived  at  by  the  Conference.  Matters  of  detail  must 
be  dealt  with  separately,  I  think,  and  more  carefully. 

1465.  Are  there  any  special  points  that  you  would 
like  to  bring  out,  Sir  Thomas? — The  two  points  that  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  letter  are  the  universality  of 
the  pension  and  also  the  reduction  of  the  age. 

1466.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne  :  Might  we  have  the  letter? 
— Certainly. 

1467.  Chairman:  I  wish  you  to  tell  the  Committee 
anything  you  desire  to  say  wTith  regard  to  the  first 
point — that  the  pension  should  be  universal. — The 
first  point  is,  I  think,  that  instead  of  being  regarded 
as  a  pension,  it  should  really  be  considered  as  a'  gift 
from  the  nation  to  all  who  reach  the  prescribed  age. 

1468.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  giving  a  universal  pension?  Do  you  think  that, 
supposing  people  had  to  go  to  the  Post  Office  to  get  it, 
a  large  number  of  those  who  have  mea'ns  would  not  go 
to  get  it? — I  think  that  many  would  probably  return 
the  money  to  the  Treasury,  or  would  not  accept  it. 

1469.  Supposing  it  was  given  at'  the  Post  Office,  it 
would  mean  that  those  who  had  the  idea  of  returning 
it  would  not  claim  it? — Some  might  not  claim  it.  I  do 
not  think  that  going  to  the  Post  Office  need  be  a' 
necessary  or  the  only  way  of  receiving  it. 

1470.  One  of  the  main  objections  urged  to  the 
universal  pension  is  that  you  give  it  to  a  large  number 
of  people  who  do  not  need  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  considered  that  point,  and  whether  you  con¬ 
sider  those  people  would  not  claim  it,  if  everybody 
had  to  go  to  the  Post  Office  for  it. — My  feeling  is  (and 
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this  is  only  my  opinion)  that  it  should  not  ho  a'  ques¬ 
tion  of  need,  but  simply  a  question  of  reaching  a 
certain  age. 

1471.  Then  you  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  age,  as  I  understand  from 
your  letter? — Yes,  I  think  experience  shows  us 
that  men  appear  to  reaeh  old  a'ge  in  some  industries 
earlier  than  in  others,  and  at  the  age  of  65  in  the 
North  country  occupations  many  of  the  men  are  really 
old  and  not  fit  for  work. 

1472.  You  consider  that  65  is  the  right  age?- — I 
think  that  65  would  meet  the  point,  and  I  do  not 
think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  it  after  having 
heard  Mr.  Dennison’s  evidence,  that  there  is  anything 
behind  it  in  the  mind  of  the  Conference. 

1473.  The  same  age  for  men  and  women? — I  am  in 
favour  of  the  same  age  for  men  and  women. 

1474.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  disablement  rather  than  age  as  a  possible 


qualification  for  a  pension? — No,  that  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Conference. 

1475.  But  do  you  personally  consider  it  as  being 
desirable? — I  should  put  disablement  in  the  same 
category.  I  think  that  disablement  should  entitle  to  a 
pension.  After  all,  you  may  call  it  an  allowance  or 
anything  you  like,  but  it  is  a  pension  all  the  same 
if  the  disablement  is  permanent. 

1476.  Mr.  Dunford :  With  regard  to  going  to  the 
Post  Office,  Sir  Alfred  Watson  has  drawn  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  wealthy  lace  manufacturers  in 
Nottingham,  when  they  are  entitled  to  what  is  called 
Burgess  Parts,  have  no  objection  going  to  the 
Office  to  get  them? — I  should  have  no  objection  to 
going  to  the  Post  Office  to  get  my  pension  if  I  was  70 
years!  of  age.  It  is  quite  an  honourable  thing  to  do. 

Chairman :  .We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir 
Thomas. 


(The  witness  withdrew .) 


j  Mr.  J.  Longstaff  Dennison,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


1477.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  say  that  “an 
average  of  12,600  claims  are  rejected  because  of  means 
or,  in  other  words,  because  of  some  form  of  thrift.” 
Do  you  really  hold  to  that?- — Precisely. 

1478.  “  Some  form  of  thrift  ”? — Yes.  I  think  that 
the  figures  justify  what  I  say. 

1479.  The  figure  here  is  correct,  but  are  you  justified 
in  saying  what  you  do? — I  think  that  if  the  cases 
were  investigated  it  would  be  found  that  it  is  because 
the  man  has  made  some  effort  to  provide  for  old  age 
in  some  form  or  another,  or  received  some  assistance. 

1480.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  the  result  of  a  man’s 
own  thrift? — But  it  is  so  mainly. 

1481.  But  it  is  not  always.  You  cannot  seriously 
urge  this,  can  you? — As  far  as  it  appears  to  our  mind, 
I  think  it  is  because  of  some  form  of  personal  thrift. 

1482.  It  may  be  other  people’s  thrift? — It  is  in  very 
rare  cases  that  an  applicant  for  an  old  age  pension 
has  been  left  any  considerable  amount  of  money. 

1483.  A  person  may  be  supported  by  friends  or 
relatives  with  large  means,  and  may  get  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  maintenance? — Even  in  those 
cases  the  penalty  still  exists. 

1484.  Of  course  the  penalty  exists,  hut  I  am  on  the 
question  of  thrift,  you  see.  The  assumption  is  that 
it  is  because  of  their  endeavours  to  assist  themselves. 
Do  not  you  think  that  goes  rather  too  far? — What  1 
say  is  correct  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  not  all, 
I  think. 

1485.  It  cannot  be  so  in  all  cases  obviously? — If 
I  could  get  evidence  that  I  am  not  correct  I  would 
believe  it,  but  until  then  I  cannot  believe  it. 

1486.  Your  attention  has  been  called  to  a  rather 
astounding  statement  in  the  next  paragraph  with 
regard  to  people  being  disqualified  because  they  have 
been  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief.  You  admit  now  that 
that  is  wrong? — I  think  the  Government  figures  men¬ 
tion  Poor  Relief  very  particularly. 

1487.  Your  statement  is  that  because  they  had 
received  Poor  Relief  they  were  disqualified?— It 
should  probably  be  put  that  they  were  then  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Relief. 

1488.  That  is  a  very  different  thing.  This  state¬ 
ment  wants  altering  altogether  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  Then  you  say,  “  Once  a  pauper  always  a 
pauper  ”? — Yes,  that  is  the  tendency. 

1489.  No,  no ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  tendency.  The 
question  is,  is  it  a  fact? — Yes,  the  tendency  is  what 
I  sav,  “  Once  a  pauper  always  a  pauper.” 

1490.  A  person  may  have  received  Poor  Relief,  and 
according  to  you  because  he  has  received  Poor  Relief, 
though  he  has  left  off  receiving  it,  he  cannot  get  the 
pension ;  but  that  is  not  the  fact.  If  he  has  left  off 
receiving  it,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pension? — But  the 
terms  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  are  such  that  a  man 
cannot  live. 

1491.  That  is  a.  different  matter  altogether.  You 
quoted  the  present  Prime  Minister  with  regard  to  a 
man  getting  a  pension  on  giving  up  the  National 
Health  Insurance  allowance?— Yes. 

1492.  I  quite  admit  that  his  words  suggest  that  a 
'ttsn  wmuld  get  the  pension  automatically.  Of  course 


I’  cannot  speak  for  the  Prime  Minister,  but  seeing 
that  he  had  all  to  do  with  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts, 
and  knew  exactly  what  the  disabilities  were,  I  think 
he  was  not  likely  to  mean  by  his  statement  that  the 
disabilities  were  covered.  But  that  is  only  by  the  way. 
Then  you  say  that  you  object  to  the  assessment  of 
means  in  respect  to  maintenance  by  friends.  Fre¬ 
quently  claims  are  received  from  people  who  are  resid¬ 
ing  with  relatives  in  a  good  position.  Do  you  still 
think  that  they  should  have  a  pension?— Yes.  If  the 
Pension  Officer  assesses  the  benefits  correotly,  he  should 
assess  them  according  to  the  increasing  value,  and 
when  he  assesses  the  benefits  derived  from  such  a 
source  at  the  increasing  value,  he  knocks  a  lot  of  these 
old  people  out  of  the  pension  altogether. 

1493.  That  is  an  argument  for  increasing  the  means 
limit? — Quite. 

1494.  Further  on  you  say  that  the  number  of 
persons  over  70  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Institutions  is 
so  and  so.  Then  you  go  on  “  This  fact  shows  that 
pauperism  is  repugnant  to  the  aged  Britisher,  and 
they  are  prepared  to  suffer  and  to  starve  before  sub¬ 
mitting  to  such  a  system.”  Will  you  explain  how 
these  figures  of  pauperism  are  taken? — 2,523  of  these 
people  were  in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions,  the  relief 
which  they  were  receiving  not  being  such  as  to  dis¬ 
qualify  them.  There  are  36,386  people  over  70  years’ 
of  age  in  receipt  of  relief  who  are  paupers.  People 
prefer  the  old  age  pension  to  going  into  the  Work- 
house,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  can  get  more  money 
from  out-door  relief  than  they  can  from  the  old  age 
pension. 

1495.  What  do  you  mean  by  out-door  relief.  If 
they  get  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  pension? — 
They  can  get  more  in  the  form  of  out-door  relief  than 
they  can  in  the  form  of  old  age  pension.  If  you  take 
the  figures  of  cost  in  Durham,  it  is  10s.  a  week  for  an 
in-door  pauper,  but  you  expect  an  old  age  pensioner 
to  live  on  7s.  6d. 

1496.  Chairman:  The  amount  given  in  out-door 
relief  is  very  small  now.  On  December  28th,  there 
were  only  6,950  people  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  getting  out-door  relief? — I  say  “  This  fact 
shows  that  pauperism  is  repugnant  to  the  aged 
Britisher,  and  they  are  prepared  to  suffer  and  to 
starve  before  submitting  themselves  to  such  a  system.” 

1497.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Is  there  any  informa¬ 
tion  available  as  to  whether  out-door  relief  given  to  an 
aged  person  is  ever  more  than  7s.  6d.  It  is  surprising? 
— It  is  possible  to  get  the  information.  I  have  taken 
the  averages  for  in-door  people. 

1498.  Nursing  is  included? — Yes. 

1499.  Chairman:  Perhaps  you  will  look  into  this? _ 

Yes,  I  will  try  to  get  the  figures  on  that  point. 

1500.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Then  you  speak  about  the 
large  number  of  female  pensioners  and  sav  that  it  is 
very  significant.  What  is  it  significant  of? — Of  many 
things.  The  point  that  I  am  making  there  is  that  the 
question  of  widows’  pensions  should  receive  immediate 
attention,  because  of  there  being  more  women  pen¬ 
sioners  than  women  paupers 
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1501.  Are  not  many  of  these  female  pensioners  not 
widows? — A  proportion  of  them  will  be,  at  any  rate. 

1502.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  after  the  age  of  70  a 
larger  number  of  females  survive  than  males,  and  does 
not  that  tend  to  increase  the  number? — I  could  not 
give  any  evidence  on  that  just  off-hand. 

1503.  Now  with  regard  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  the  percentage  has  gone  down  from  January 
to  April  this  year.  Have  you  thought  of  a  figure 
which  might  be  taken  as  the  probable  permanent 
figure? — No.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
“  Labour  Gazette.”  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
give  what  you  ask  for  at  the  present  time. 

1504.  Then  you  mention  food,  drink  and  tobacco. 
Drink  and  tobacco  are  rather  in  the  nature  of 
luxuries,  especially  now? — These  other  figures  wrere 
given,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  put  all  the  columns 
in. 

1505.  Then  you  mention  rent  3s.  6d.  Now  take 
agricultural  districts;  have  you  any  idea  what  would 
be  the  rent  payable  for  a  cottage,  generally,  in  such 
a  district? — I  happen  to  live  in  an  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  18  miles  out  of  Newcastle,  and  the  rents  there 
are  very  high  indeed.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  house  worth  very  much  for  less  than  5s.  a  week. 

1506.  Perhaps  not  worth  very  much,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  with  regard  to  cottages  in  the  agricultural 
districts — take  Devonshire  for  instance — you  will  not 
find  an  old  age  pensioner  paying  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  his 
cottage?- — I  think  that  3s.  6d.  is  not  out  of  the  w-ay 
for  a  place  to  live  in. 

1507.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  It  is  more  like  Is.  6d.  now. — 
Is  that  so? 

1508.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  This  is  meant  to  be  the 
budget  of  the  old  age  pensioner? — It  is  submitted  by 
the  Workers’  Federation. 

1509.  But  it  is  also  submitted  by  you? — Yes. 

1510.  Chairman:  These  are  actual  budgets? — Yes. 

1511.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  do  not  say  anything 
about  that.  Take  the  crofting  districts  in  Scotland. 
Have  you  any  idea  what  they  pay  there? — No,  but  I 
w  ill  make  enquiry  on  the  point. 

1512.  I  happen  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact. — I  do 
not  live  very  far  from  Scotland. 

1513.  Take  again  Ireland.  Do  you  think  that  2s.  6d. 
a  week  there  would  be  a  usual  payment  for  the  cabins 
that  they  live  in? — It  is  no  use  my  arguing  on 
fictitious  cases. 

1514.  I  am  not  putting  fictitious  cases  at  all.  I 
want  to  know-  whether  you  consider  that  3s.  6d.  would 
be  paid  generally  by  old  age  pensioners.  That  is  what 
it  amounts  to  — Three  shillings  and  sixpence  has  been 
paid  in  these  cases  w-hich  I  have  given. 

1515.  Yes,  that  may  be,  and  I  do  not  say  anything 
about  that,  but  I  want  to  know  what  is  paid  usually. 
Then  you  speak  about  the  forms  issued  to  applicants. 
“  The  forms  that  are  issued  to  applicants  for  pensions 
and  pensioners  set  forth  the  penalties  and  disqualifi¬ 
cations  under  the  Act  instead  of  the  benefits.”  The 
benefit  is  the  old  age  pension,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

1516.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  set  forth  the  penalties? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  to  wave  the  red 
flag  of  penalties  before  an  old  man  applying  for  the 
old  age  pension  will  nearly  knock  his  light  out  to  start 
with. 

1517.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  experience  of 
the  old  age  pension  officers. — But  wre  are  not  dealing 
with  pension  officers  at  the  moment. 

1518.  No;  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  how 
pensioners  are  affected  by  the  forms.  “Applications 
have  been  made  at  excise  and  post  offices  for  such 
explanatory  circulars  or  leaflets.”  By  whom? — 
Myself. 

1519.  But  you  are  not  entitled  to  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion? — I  can  apply  for  a  form. 

1520.  You  know  all  about  them  writhout  applying. 
—I  want  to  know  whether  the  old  people  are  getting 
advice  from  the  post  office. 

1521.  They  are  told  all  that  they  should  be  told? — 
I  think  there  should  be  an  explanatory  circular — for 
instance,  as  in  the  case  of  National  Health  Insurance 
benefits  or  any  other  benefits — and  that  is  the  opinion 
of.  the  Conference. 

1522.  Do  you  think  that  one  claimant  out  of  almost 
any  number  w-ould  read  and  understand  what  was 
given  to  him? — They  read  and  understand  with  regard 


to  unemployment  benefits  and  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance. 

1523.  With  regard  to  the  proposals  (a),  (b)  and  (c), 
putting  it  shortly,  is  it  not  the  case  that  although  you 
only  ask  for  these  things  you  have  an  idea  to  some¬ 
thing  further,  and  that  what  the  Conference  really 
propose  to  do  is  to  knock  away  some  of  the  props  and 
get  rid  of  the  rest  afterwards? — That  may  be  a  very 
clever  way  of  putting  it.  I  have  not  put  it  that  way 
myself. 

1524.  It  might  be  worth  considering  whether  that 
is  not  the  way  to  put  it.  Now,  supposing  you  did 
away  with  these  disabilities,  w-ould  it  not  of  necessity 
follow-  that  all  the  others  must  go? — I  have  already 
stated  the  only  solution  in  our  opinion,  the  ideal  one, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  prefer  the  anomalies  to  be 
taken  away,  with  the  same  pension,  rather  than  an 
increased  pension  with  the  anomalies  existing. 

1525.  There  would  not  be  very  much  left  if  you  took 
aw-ay  these  disqualifications.  You  say  elsewhere  that 
you  think  that  earnings  income  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Income  from  investments  other  than  house 
property  you  propose  to  leave  as  at  present.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though,  if  this  were  agreed  to,  there  w-ould  be 
so  little  left  that  you  would  get  the  means  disqualifi¬ 
cation  taken  away  altogether.  Is  not  that  so? — That 
is  what  the  Conference  aim  at,  but  we  are  prepared  to 
go  by  steps. 

1526.  As  to  the  cost,  you  do  not  care  at  all  what 
the  cost  would  be? — Well,  the  cost  as  far  as  the  old 
people  are  concerned  is  worth  it.  It  is  a  good  cause. 

1527.  I  recollect  what  was  said  in  1908,  and  again 
in  1911,  as  to  what  the  Government  would  like  to  do. — 
My  experience  is  that  always  when  you  bring  a  thing 
like  this  forward  cost  is  pushed  in  front  of  .you  as 
though  it  were  the  thing  that  must  block  the  way. 

1528.  It  must  block  the  way  at  some  time  or  other 
you  know? — I  think  there  is  a  more  ready  way  of 
economising  than  by  starting  with  the  old  folks. 

1529.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  I  am  sorry  that  my  en¬ 
gagements  prevented  my  being  here;  I  apologise.  It 
makes  it  very  difficult,  but  I  will  ask  you  two  or 
three  questions.  You  are  not  here  in  your  individual 
capacity  but  as  the  representative  of  the  Conference? 
—Yes. 

1530.  And  as  the  result  of  unanimous  resolutions 
passed  by  your  Conference? — Yes. 

1531.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  already  told 
the  Committee,  but  in  order  that  we  may  gauge  the 
body  of  opinion  behind  the  resolutions  can  you  shortly 
indicate  how  the  Conference  is  composed? — Yes.  I 
have  presented  a  copy  of  the  societies!  affiliated  and 
the  names  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  have 
stood  by  us,  both  in  the  last  Parliament  and  the 
present  Parliament.  I  tried  to  get  the  exact  member 
ship  on  one  occasion.  Between  6,000,000  and 
10,000,000  people  are  represented  in  the  organisation. 
You  cannot  exactly  get  the  figure  because  there  are 
some  people  twice  - represented.  Considerably  over 
6,000,000  people  are  represented. 

1532.  Of  all  classes  of  the  community? — Of  fill 
classes  of  the  community  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
both  political,  social  and  religious. 

1533.  You  consider  yourself  eutitled  to  represent 
their  views? — Yes1.  I  am  expressing  the  views  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  National  Conferences  at  their  meetings. 

1534.  You  regard  what  you  have  said  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  views  of  all  the  persons  you  name? — Yes. 
I  have  said  to  every  one  of  these  people  that  if  they 
want  to  give  evidence  on  their  own  account  it  is  open 
to  them  to  do  so. 

1535.  What  will  happen  finally  will  be  governed 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country? — Precisely. 

1536.  I  want  to  know  what  public  opinion  you  re¬ 
present? — Sir  Thomas  Oliver  as  Chairman,  and  Mr 
Lesser  as  Vice-Chairman,  can  say  that  very  large 
numbersi  have  attended  the  Conferences.  All  types  of 
men  have  spoken.  There  has  been  unanimity  of 
opinion  in  the  speakers  and  in  the  people  in  the  hall 
on  the  lines  that  I  have  indicated.  The  reports  will 
show  that. 

1537.  Notwithstanding  the  cost  that  will  be  in¬ 
volved? — Notwithstanding  the  cost  that  will  be  in¬ 
volved. 

1538.  Whatever  the  cost  might  be  you  think  that 
the  people  of  this  country  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  burden  in  the  interests  of  old  age? — I  believe  so. 
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1539.  Chairman:  How  manj’-  people  would  there  be 
at  the  Conferences  ? — The  Conference  is  representative 
and  there  would  be  upwards  of  300  or  400  at  each 
conference.  They  are  delegates. 

1540.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  Were  there  300  or  400  at  the 
London  Conference? — No. 

1541.  Were  there  50? — On  that  .particular  date  there 
were  other  meetings.  There  were  more  than  50.  Mr. 
Thorne  was  at  the  meeting  in  London. 

1542.  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne :  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
it  was  not  a  large  one? — No.  The  Newcastle  Con¬ 
ferences  have  been  large  ones. 

1543.  You  have  been  asked  many  questions  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  effect  on  thrift,  and  to  my  mind  that 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  our  inquiry. 
I  take  it  that  you  desire  to  promote  thrift? — Yes. 

1544.  Which  is  likely  to  promote  thrift  the  more — 
a  person  looking  forward  to  old  age  knowing  that  if 
he  is  thrifty  and  however  thrifty  he  is  he  will  have 
a  State  pension  added  on  to  the  result  of  his  thrift, 
or  on  the  other  hand  knowing  that  however  thrifty  he 
is  the  result  will  be  used  in  reduction  of  the  old  age 
pension  or  possibly  to  abolish  it  altogether?  Which 
is  likely  to  promote  thrift  the  more? — The  first.  The 
knowledge  that  thrift  will  be  rewarded  will  encourage 
it. 

1545.  If  the  limitations  were  removed  instead  of  as 
has  been  suggested  its  weakening  thrift,  it  will  tend 
to  promote  thrift? — It  will  tend  to  promote  thrift, 
and  you  will  be  encouraging  the  best  type  of  industrial 
worker  in  the  country. 

1546.  Now  I  understand  from  Sir  Thomas  Oliver 
that  you  propound  what  you  regard  as  the  ideal  posi¬ 
tion,  removing  all  disqualifications  altogether  and 
giving  a  universal  pension? — We  have  advanced  that 
as  (the  only  proper  solution  of  the  old  age  pension 
question.  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  we  prefer  the 
anomalies  removed  with  the  present  old  age  pension 
than  an  increased  pension  with  the  anomalies  existing. 

1547.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  seemed  to  stick  entirely  to 
the  ideal  aspect  of  it? — There  is  an  increasing  opinion 
in  the  National  Conference  on  those  lines. 

1548.  Your  points  (a),  (b),  etc.,  are  only,  I  take  it, 
to  overcome  objections  and  to  meet  the  difficult  posi¬ 
tion  we  are  in  at  present? — Yes. 

1549.  Do  you  think  that  (a),  (b),  etc.,  if  accepted 
would  meet  the  position? — They  would  go  a  long  way 
to  meet  the  discontent. 

1550.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  a  little  surprised  me.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  it  were  made  universal,  have  you  tried  to 
discover  (I  do  not  know  what  means  you  have  of 
discovery)  what  number  of  persons  would  he  likely 
to  ask  for  it  more  than  ask  for  it  at  present? — If  all 
the  people  over  70  years  of  age  applied  for  the  old 
are  pension  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  about  lj  million. 

1551.  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  seemed  to  think  it  would 
be  the  proper  thing  and  honourable  for  anybody,  what¬ 
ever  his  income,  to  demand  a  pension  and  receive  it, 
but  I  should  hardly  think  so.  Do  you  think  that 


anything  like  that  would  occur? — No.  I  think  that 
many  people  with  means  would  not  apply  for  it. 

1552.  What  deterrent  would  you  suggest  to  prevent 
people  who  had  not  any  reason  to  apply  for  it  from 
applying? — The  only  way  of  doing  it  is  by  a  limit 
of  some  kind. 

1553.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  receiving  the  pension  whether  it  was  a  private 
matter  on  the  one  hand  or  a  public  matter  on  the 
other  would  affect  the  number  applying? — Sir  Thomas' 
point  is :  Let  the  old  man  who  really  needs  the  old 
age  pension  feel  that  it  is  no  reduction  in  status. 

1554.  You  do  not  withdraw  from  the  ideal,  but  you 
put  these  points  as  a  very  practical  way  of  facing  3 
difficult  situation? — Yes,  we  proceed  step  by  step. 

1555.  Chairman:  How  many  would  be  brought  in 
do  you  think? — Inclusive  of  all  the  present  pensioners 
I  think  there  would  not  be  more  than  1^-  million, 
taking  people  over  70  years  of  age. 

1556.  Mr.  G.  It.  Thorne  :  You  want  the  age  reduced 
to  65? — Yes. 

1557.  Do  you  press  most  the  removal  of  the  dis¬ 
qualifications  over  70  or  the  reduction  to  65? — We 
desire  the  annihilation  of  the  anomalies. 

1558.  Rather  than  a  reduction  of  the  age? — Any¬ 
thing  else  you  can  add  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased 
to  have. 

1559.  If  we  could  give  both  you  would  rather  have 
the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  over  70  than  a 
reduction  to  65  with  the  present  disqualifications? — 
Yes. 

1560.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Take  the  case  of  two  old 
people  both  of  whom  have  lived  thoroughly  praise¬ 
worthy  lives.  One  has  had  a  life  of  freedom  from  care 
and  has  managed  to  invest  £500  at  5  per  cent,  bring¬ 
ing  him  in  10s.  a  week,  say.  The  other  has  had  the 
burden  of  a  large  family  and  the  misfortunes  that 
many  people  encounter  during  life,  although  he  has 
been  quite  as  good  a  citizen  as  the  other  and  has  saved 
nothing.  At  70  under  your  plan  they  would  both  re¬ 
ceive  the  Old  Age  Pension  and  the  same  Old  Age 
Pension.  The  man  with  £500  capital  I  understand 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the  removal  of  what 
you  call  the  anomalies,  but  do  you  think  that,  the 
other  man  would  be  content  to  receive,  say,  10s.  a 
week  pension,  while  the  man  who  has  been  no  better 
citizen  than  himself  was  getting  with  pension  and 
capital  £1  a  week? — We  think  that  both  people  should 
be  dealt  with  alike  as  far  as  the  pension  is  concerned 
subject  to  a  qualifying  age. 

1561.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  week  after  the  Bill 
was  passed  setting  up  a  scheme  on  those  lines  another 
association  would  be  established  to  remove  the  anoma¬ 
lies  which  the  adoption  of  your  scheme  would  create? 
—No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

1562.  Chairman:  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  information  you  have  given  us  Mr.  Dennison, 
you  have  had  a  long  innings? — I  am  quite  pleased  to 
be  of  any  use  in  bringing  anything  about  that  will 
help  these  old  folk. 


Mr.  H.  Lesser,  called  in  and  examined. 


Witness:  It  is  rather  late.  You  have. had  a  field 
day  as  a  Committee. 

1563.  Chairman:  Sir  Ryland  Adkins  looked  at  the 
statement  that  you  handed  in  to-day,  and  before  he 
went  he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  best  if  it  was 
circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  new  points  raised  will  have  to  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  later,  and  I  think  it  better  if  the 
Committee  desire  to  ask  you  questions  upon  it  to  ask 
you  to  come  again  with  regard  to  the  statement. — Yes. 
I  would  like  to  explain  that  the  last  thing  in  my  mind 
was  to  spring  anything  on  the  Committee.  A  letter 
was  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  Mr.  Dennison  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  made  as  to  whether  Sir  Thomas  Oliver 
and  myself  should  give  evidence  as  the  Chairman  and 
Vice-Chairman  respectively  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  Mr.  Dennison 
should  give  evidence  in  chief  on  behalf  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  that  we  should  give  evidence  supplement¬ 
ing  it  on  specific  points.  That  seemed  a  very  reason¬ 
able  and  a  very  proper  thing,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  a 
view  of  saving  the  time  of  the  Committee.  Mr. 


Dennison  I  imagined  would  give  as  he  has  done,  a 
pretty  fairly  comprehensive  statement  of  the  opinion 
of  those  associated  with  the  Conference,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  that  he  would  include  points  which  I  find  he  has 
not  included.  They  are  supplementary  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  really  anything 
that  can  be  said  to  be  new  in  principle  in  the  very 
short  statement  that  I  have  prepared  and  which  I 
thought  I  might  have  read  to  the  Committee,  in  order 
that  we  might  clear  off  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
Conference  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I  understand 
that  the  Chairman  prefers  to  take  the  case  of  em¬ 
ployers’  superannuation  funds  as  a  distinct  entity 
altogether.  I  am  prepared,  of  course,  to  defer  to  his 
judgment.  In  addition  to  my  position  as  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Conference  and  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Employees’  Approved  Societies,  which 
includes  a  number  of  Friendly  Societies,  I  am 
also  an  official  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com¬ 
pany.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  associated 
with  this  particular  movement  and  they  take  a  very 
strong  view  as  employers.  In  that  particular  concern 
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there  is  a  co-partnership  system.  I  also  have  the 
advantage  of  speaking  for  the  workmen.  I  am,  so  to 
6peak,  the  bridge  between  the  two,  and'  both  the 
Chairman  of  the  Company  and  the  workmen’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  authorised  me  to  speak  in  their  names 
with  regard  to  this  particular  matter.  Both  of  them 
are  independently  associated  with  the  Conference. 
Excuse  my  statement  at  this  stage,  but  I  wanted  the 
position  to  be  quite  clear,  because  it  does  seem  unfair 
to  come  with  a  statement  that  nobody  has  ever  seen 
before. 

1564.  The  position  is  entirely  understood,  and  the 
draft  you  have  prepared  will  go  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  along  with  the  statement  you  have 
now  made,  and  when  the  matter  comes  up  later,  if  we 
desire  more  information  you  will  be  willing  to  come 
here  again?— Yes. 

1565.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  with  regard 
to  what  Mr.  Dennison  has  said? — Yes.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  asked  on  matters  which  it  is  im- 
possible  to  raise  at  a  conference.  I  am  sure  that  the 
experience  of  the  gentlemen  round  this  table  is  that 
the  chief  object  of  a  conference  is  educative  work 
and  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  get  a  very  small 
point  well  discussed  and  understood.  Many  ques¬ 
tions  have  been  put  to  Mr.  Dennison  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  generally  have  not  considered,  and  Mr.  Den¬ 
nison  said  that  he  would  give  in  those  cases  his 
personal  opinion.  Now  Sir  Alfred  Watson  indicated 
a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  some  consideration, 
and  one  which  has  not  been  very  fully  discussed  by 
the  Conference.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  it,  if  I  may, 
in  supplementing  Mr.  Dennison’s  evidence.  I  gather 
from  the  questions  that  have  been  put  that  one  of  the 
problems  to  solve  is  this:  are  you  to  treat  all  forms 
of  thrift  on  the  same  principle,  or  are  you  to  make 
any  distinction  between  one  form  of  thrift  and 
another?  Now  the  National  Conference  wras  really 
originated  by  thrift  societies,  whether  Friendly 
Societies  or  any  other  societies  that  encourage  thrift 
in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Wli ether  the 
societies  are  Friendly  Societies  in  the  sense  of  paying 
sick  pay  either  registered  or  unregistered — or  whether 
they  are  pension  funds — is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
They  are  Societies  formed  to  promote  thrift.  It  was 
felt  that  where  an  individual  put  aside  out  of  his 
weekly  wages  a  definite,  sum  of  money  to  provide 
himself  if  and  when  he  reached  pensionable  age  wdth 
a  pension  which  would  die  with  him,  that  form  of 
thrift  and  that  pension  should  be  entirely  excluded 
from  any  computation  made  by  the  Government  of 
his  income  in  considering  the  grant  of  a  State  pen¬ 
sion,  or  „  otherwise.  Such  a  man  or  woman  may 
never  reap  the  reward  of  such  thrift.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  is  very  clear  between  that  and  the  case  of  a 
man  w  ho  saves  through  a  building  society  and  occupies 
his  own  house.  He  can  bequeath  it;  it  does  not  die 
with  him.  It  is  capital  property.  If  any  principle 
is  to  be  applied  it  is  very  difficult  to  stick  to  a 
principle  when  the  form  of  capital  can  be  changed 
about  in  the  many  forms  that  modern  complex  con¬ 
ditions  will  allow.  That  is  a  very  important  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  borne  in  mind,  otherwise  I  agree  with 
Sir  Alfred  Watson’s  suggestion  that  as  time  goes  on 
there  would  be  grievances,  and  a  man  who  did  not 
own  capital  property  would  feel  that  he  had  a 
grievance.  The  Sub-Committee  of  the  Conference, 
thought  it  only  fair  in  the  resolution  which  deals  wdth 
the  rateable  value  of  property  to  fix  an  income  limit 
of  £50  a  year  which  it  was  thought  would  be  the 
outside  figure  that  would  apply  to  any  person  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Old  Age  Pension,  as  far  as  one  can 
contemplate  the  future.  In  that  case  it  is  reasonable 
to  impose  a  limit,  .but  in  the  case  of  a  pension  fund, 
you  have  something  which  may  never  materialise, 
which  we  think  should  be  dealt  with  on  an  entirely 
different  footing.  There  are  various  points  I  would 
like  to  have  helped  my  friend,  Mr.  Dennison,  on  but 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  let  those  matters  remain  open. 


1566.  In  regard  to  the  point  you  adumbrated  first, 
now  do  you  consider  that  there  is  justification  for  the 
line  taken  in  Australia  ?— Yes.  I  think  there  is  a 
clear  distinction  in  principle,  and  so  long  as  you  stick 
to  principle  (you  cannot  push  it  to  the  logical  con¬ 
clusion  always,  it  is  true)  you  tend  to  avoid  anomalies. 
After  all  the  thing  is  to  look  at  the  spirit  which 
initiates  these  particular  forms  of  thrift  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  If  you  get  at  that  you  satisfy  them, 
bu,t  if  you  miss  it  then  there  is  a  feeling  of  injustice 
which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  put  into  words. 

1567.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  Would  not  a  sense 
of  injustice  arise  if  you  differentiated  between  monies 
invested  in  a  terminable  annuity  and  monies  invested 
with  the  intention  of  their  going  to  the  benefit  of 
children  after  the  death  of  the  investor ?— Possibly. 

1568.  Is  not  that  rather  an  un justifiable  distinc¬ 
tion? — I  understand  that  you  suggest  that  it  would  be 
unjustifiable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  an 
annuity  and  a  provision  for  children  after  the  death 
of  the  parents. 

1569.  In  fact  your  proposal  differentiates  between 
money  laid  by  during  youth  for  an  annuity  termina¬ 
ting  at  death  and  monies  laid  by  which  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  after  death? — I  think  that 
an  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  should  differentiate 
between  those  two  forms. 

1570.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  create 
difficulty? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  there  is  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  two. 

1571.  You  think  it  advantageous  to  encourage  the 
saving  of  money  in  a  form  the  benefit  of  which  will 
terminate  at  a  man’s  death? — I  would  not  put  it  in 
that  way. 

1572.  Is  not  that  the  most  selfish  form  of  thrift? — 
I  am  dealing  with  facts.  If  you  ask  me  whether  if 
I  set  out  now'  what  would  be  the  most  benevolent  and 
helpful  order  of  things  for  the  time  to  come— that  is 
another  thing. 

1573.  But  is  what  I  put  a  fair  interpretation? — 
From  my  experience — and  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  and  close  contact  with  many  thousands 
of  workmen  whose  confidence  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
the  privilege  of  enjoying — I  do  not  think  it  would 
enter  into  consideration  at  all.  I  think  that  a  man 
v'ould  go  on  doing  his  best  for  his  children  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  things  of  that  kind.  Here  wre  have  an 
institution  existing  for  specific  purposes,  and  one  of 
those  purposes  is  the  provision  of  pensions.  I  do  not 
think  that  people  who  make  provision  for  a  pension 
should  be  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  the  withholding 
by  the  State  of  a  State  pension. 

1574.  You  would  definitely  place  a  premium  on  that 
particular  form? — Yes,  definitely. 

1575.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  It  really  amounts  to  this 
— does  it  not  ? — that  a  man  w'ill  not  buy  an  annuity  as 
Sir  Theodore  suggested  to  you.  The  common  case 
that  you  ask  us  to  consider  is  that  of  a  man  in  a 
Friendly  Society  who  has  sickness  benefit  of  so  much 
a  week?- — Yes.  That  is  one  point  I  wish  to  deal  with. 
I  am  glad  you  raised  the  point ;  and  with  regard 
to  National  Health  Insurance  what  is  called 
disablement  benefit  is  in  practice  in  the  nature  of  a 
pension.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  concerned  regard  it  as  such,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  hardship  that  that  pension  should  cease  at  an 
age  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  take  its  place. 

1576.  I  do  not  think  that  bears  on  it.  The  common 
case  that  you  ask  us  to  consider  is  not  the  relative 
worth  of  deferred  annuities  but  the  relative  merits,  I 
will  say,  of  capital  savings  and  income  derived  from 
what  is  usually  sickness  benefit.  That  is  generally 
what  the  Pensions  Officer  has  to  take  into  account  ana 
that  you  ask  us  to  disregard  for  the  reasons  that  you 
have  given? — Yes.  I  think  the  case  is  very  much 
stronger  than  the  case  where  there  is  no  sickness 
benefit  but  an  ordinary  pension. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you . 


(The  witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  to-morroio  at  11  o'clock.) 
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f 


Lieut.  W.  H.  Cook,  Called  in  and  Examined. 


1577.  Chairman:  Are  you  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
Commissioner  for  Australia? — Yes,  I  am  on  the  staff 
of  the  High  Commissioner  at  present. 

1578.  Have  you  had  actual  experience  in  Australia? 
— Of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act? 

1579.  Yes.— No,  I  have  not  had  any  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

1580.  What  was  your  position  in  Australia? — I  was 
in  the  Taxation  Department  of  the  Federal  Public 
Service.  At  present  I  am  engaged  at  Australia  House 
administering  the  War  Pensions  Act. 

1581.  You  have  given  careful  study  to  this,  subject? 
—Yes. 

1582.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  which  you  have 
handed  in  we  need  not  take  you  through  all  the 
points.  The  evidence  will  he  embodied  in  the  minutes. 
I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  with  regard  to  some  .of 
the  points,  and  you  can  elaborate  them. — If  there  is 
anything  I  am  not  able  to  answer  I  will  be  prepared 
to  write  to  Australia  to  obtain  any  information  you 
require. 

Chairman:  Thank  you. — The  following  paper  was 
handed  in :  — 

COMMITTEE  ON  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


Memorandum  prepared  by  the  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Local  Government  Board  on 
Old  Age  Pensions  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

The  first  State  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  payment  of  Old  Age  Pensions  was 
Victoria,  where  legislation  on  the  subject  came  into 
operation  on  18th  January,  1901.  Later,  in  the  same 
year,  the  pension  system  of  New  South  Wales  came 
into  force,  wdiile  in  the  case  of  Queensland,  Old  Age 
Pensions  became  payable  from  1st  July,  1908. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  payment  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  throughout  Australia  was  passed  by  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  in  1908,  pension  payments 
thereunder  commencing  on  1st  July,  1909.  This  Act 
superseded  the  State  Acts  in  so  far  as  provision  for 
old  age  is  concerned.  Amending  Acts  have  been 
oassed  (two  in  1909  and  one  in  1916),  but  there  has 
been  no  consolidating  Act. 


The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Administration. — The  general  administration  is, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  who  is  assisted  by 
a  Deputy  Commissioner  appointed  in  each  State. 
Commissioner  and  Deputy  Commissioners  have  power 
to  summon  witnesses,  receive  evidence  on  oath  and 
require  the  production  of  documents. 

Each  State  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  Registrar,  whose  duties 
consist  in  receiving  and  investigating  pension  claims 
and  in  keeping  such  books-  and  registers  as  are 
required. 

(2)  Age.— The  applicant,  if  a  man,  must  have 

attained  65  years,  or,  in  the  event  of  permanent 
incapacitation  for  work,  '60  years.  If  a  woman,  she 
must  have  reached  the  age  of  60.  , 

(3)  Residence.- — The  applicant  must  have  resided 
continuously  in  Australia  for  20  years. 

Continuous  residence  is  not  deemed  +o  have  been 
interrupted  by  occasional  absences  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  one-tenth  of  the  total  period  of  resi 
dence. 

A  person  is  not  to  be  deemed  absent  from  Australia 
if  he  proves  that,  while  absent,  his  home  was  in 
Australia  and  that  his  wife  or  family  resided  in 
Australia  and  were  maintained  by  him. 

(4)  Rates  of  Pension. — The  rate  payable  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  or  one  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  and  is  to  be  fixed  at  such  HluOuJ  L 
as  he  deems  reasonable  and  sufficient,  having  regara 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  must  not 
exceed  £32  10s.  per  annum  in  any  event,  nor  be  at 
such  a  rate  as  will  make  the  pensioners  income, 
together  with  pension,  more  than  £58  10s.  per  annum. 

(5)  Limitations  in  respect  of  Property  and  In¬ 
come. — The  net  capital  value  of  pensioner’s  accumu¬ 
lated  property,  whether  in  or  out  of  Australia,  must 
not  exceed  £310,  exclusive  of  all  lawful  charges  and 
encumbrances. 

The  pension  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £1  per 
annum  for  every  complete  £10  by  which  the  net  capital 
value  of  the  property  exceeds  £50,  if  the  property 
does  not  include  a  home  in  which  the  pensioner 
permanently  resides  and  which  produces  an  income, 
or  £100,  if  the  property  does  include  such  a  home 
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If  both  husband  and  wife  are  pensioners  the  deduc¬ 
tion  will  be  in  the  case  of  each  of  them  £1  for  every 
complete  £10  by  which  the  net  capital  value  of  the 
accumulated  property  exceeds  £25  or  £50  respectively. 

As  above  stated,  the  pensioner’s  income,  together 
with  pension,  must  not  exceed  £58  10s.  per  annum, 
but  payments  received  by  way  of  benefit  from  any 
registered  friendly  society,  or  during  illness,  infirmity 
or  old  age,  from  any  trade  union,  provident  society, 
or  other  society  or  association,  are  not  treated  as 
income. 

Where  any  person  receives  board  or  lodging  oi 
board  and  lodging,  the  actual  or  estimated  value  or 
cost,  not  exceeding  7s.  6d.  per  week  is  to  be  included 
as  income. 

In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  except  where  they 
are  living  apart  pursuant  to  any  decree,  judgment, 
order  or  deed  of  separation,  the  income  of  each  is 
to  be  deemed  to  be  half  the  total  income  of  both, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  net  capital  value 
of  accumulated  property. 

An  applicant  who  has  directly  or  indirectly  de¬ 
prived  himself  of  property  or  income  in  order  to 
qualify  for  or  obtain  a  pension,  is  disqualified. 

(6)  Character  of  Applicant. — No  person  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  Old  Age  Pension  unless  he  is  of  good 

character. 

If  a  husband,  he  must  not,  for  12  months  or  up¬ 
wards  during  o  years  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  his  application,  without  just  cause  nave  deserted 
his  wife  or  failed  to  provide  her  with  adequate  means 
of  maintenance,  or  neglected  to  maintain  any  of 
his  children  under  14  years  of  age ;  or,  if  a  wife, 
she  must  not  have  deserted  husband  or  children 
during  the  same  period. 

(7)  Persons  Disqualified. — Aliens,  naturalised  sub¬ 
jects  who  have  not  been  naturalised  for  3  years  pre¬ 
ceding  their  application,  Asiatics  or  aboriginal  natives 
are  not  qualified  to  receive  pensions. 

No  woman  having  married  any  such  person .  is,  in 
consequence  only  of  such  mariage,  disqualified  for  a 
pension. 

(8)  Payments  of  Pensions. — Pensions  are  paid 
fortnightly  at  an  office  named  in  the  certificate  or 
at  any  place  directed  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Each  instalment  must  be  applied  for  within  21 
days  of  its  due  date  by  the  pensioner  in  person,  but 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  or  Registrar,  if  satisfied 
that  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  default  in  appli¬ 
cation,  may  waive  forfeiture  of  the  instalment. 

A  Deputy  Commissioner,  if  satisfied  that,  having 
regard  to  the  age,  infirmity  or  improvidence  of  a 
pensioner,  or  any  other  special  circumstances',  pay¬ 
ments  of  his  pension  should  be  made  to  some  other 
person,  may  issue  a  warrant  to  that  effect. 

If  a  successful  claimant  of  a  pension  is  an  inmate 
of  a  benevolent  asylum  or  other  charitable  institution, 
the  pension  becomes  payable  as  from  a  date  not 
more  than  28  days  prior  to  the  pensioner  being 
discharged  from  or  leaving  the  asylum,  or  institution, 
but  no  payment  is  made  to  him  so  long  as  he  is  an 
inmate. 

(9)  Form  of  Claim. — Claimants  must  fill  up  a  form 
of  claim,  which  contains  a  very  large  number  of 
questions,  and  must  also  send  to  the  Registrar  of 
Pensions  a  declaration  by  a  person  (not  a  relative 
of  claimant)  who  has  known  claimant  for  a  period 
of  at  least  20  years,  but  if  no  such  person  can  be 
found  the  declaration  may  be  made  by  a  person 
of  shorter  acquaintance. 

The  penalty  for  making  a  false  statement  in  such 
declaration  is  six  months’  imprisonment. 

(10)  Procedure  on  Claim. — On  receipt  of  a  pension 
claim  the  Registrar  causes  investigations  to  be  made 
and  may  require  confidential  reports  from  any 
persons. 

On  completion  of  his  investigations,  the  Registrar 
refers  the  claim,  together  with  a  full  report  of  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  to  a  Magistrate. 

The  Magistrate,  on  a  day  fixed,  investigates  the 
claim  and,  in  so  doing,  is  not  bound  by  any  rules 
of  evidence,  but  is  to  investigate  the  matter  and 


make  his  recommendation  according  to  equity,  good 
conscience  and  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case, 
without  regard  to  technicalities  or  legal  forms. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Magistrate  is  endorsed 
upon  the  claim,  which  is  then  ’■eturned  to  the  Regis¬ 
trar  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  determines  the  application  except  in 
certain  cases  which  are  referred  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  claimant  may  appeal  from  the  Magistrate  to 
the  Minister  wrho  may  direct  an  investigation  by  the 
Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioner  whose  decision 
is  final. 

(11)  Suspension,  reduction  or  cancellation  of  pen¬ 
sion.—  In  case  of  a  conviction  for  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  the  Court  may  cancel  a  pension  or  direct 
instalments  to  be  forfeited. 

If  a  pensioner  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  of  any 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  month.  Deputy  Commissioner  may  forfeit  instal¬ 
ments'. 

If  pensioner  twice  wfithin  12  months  is  convicted  of 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
one  month  or  is  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  12  months  or  upwards,  Deputy 
Commissioner  shall  cancel  pension. 

Registrar  may,  and,  if  so  requested  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  shall,  at  any  tune  summon  any  pen¬ 
sioner  to  appear  before  a  magistrate  to  show  cause 
why  his  pension  should  not  be  cancelled,  reduced  or 
suspended  for  a  time  on  account  of  his  drunken,  in¬ 
temperate  or  disreputable  habits,  and  the  Magistrate 
may  recommend  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  the 
cancellation,  reduction  or  suspension  of  the  pension. 

Where,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Registrar :  — 

(a)  a  pensioner  misspends  any  part  of  his  pension, 
or  misspends,  wmstes,  or  lessens  any  part  of 
his  estate,  or  of  his  income  or  earnings,  or 
injures  his  health,  or  endangers  or  inter¬ 
rupts  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  family, 
or 

(h)  a  claimant  or  a  pensioner  is  unfit  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  pension, 

the  Deputy  Commissioner  may,  on  the  report  of  the 
Registrar  make  an  order  directing  that  until  further 
order  the  instalments  shall  be  paid  to  any  benevolent 
or  charitable  society,  minister  of  religion,  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  other  person  named  by  the  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  benefit  of  the  pensioner,  or  suspend¬ 
ing  the  pension  certificate  pending  the  decision  of  the 
Minister  thereon,  or  directing  the  forfeiture  of  so 
many  of  the  instalments  as  the  Deputy  Commissioner 
thinks'  fit. 

If  a  pensioner  becomes  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  or 
hospital,  his  pension  is  suspended,  but  on  discharge 
he  may  receive  not  more  than  4  weeks’  instalments 
in  respect  of  the  period  of  suspension. 

For  any  period  during  which  a  pensioner  is  in 
prison,  his  pension  is  forfeited. 

(12)  Offences  and  Pencdties.—A  person  commits  an 
offence  under  the.  Act  if  he — 

(а)  by  means  of  any  wilfully  false  statement  or 

representation  obtains  a  pension  certificate 
or  pension  or  affects  the  rate  of  any  pension 
for  which  he  is  a  claimant,  or 

(б)  by  any  unlawful  means  obtains  payment  of 

any  forfeited  or  suspended  instalment  of 
pension,  or 

(c)  by  means  of  personation  or  any  fraudulent 

device  whatsoever  obtains  payment  of  any 
instalment  of  pension,  or 

(d)  by  any  wilfully  false  statement  or  representa¬ 

tion  aids'  or  abets  any  person  in  obtaining 
or  claiming  a  pension  certificate  or  pension, 
or  instalment  of  a  pension,  or 

(e)  wilfully  lends  his  pension  certificate  to  any 

other  person. 

Penalty :  6  months’  imprisonment. 

(13)  Continuation  of  Pension. — At  anv  time  not 
sooner  than  1  month  before  the  expiration  of  each 
year  during  which  the  pension  certificate  remains  n 
force,  each  pensioner  must  file  writh  the  Registrar  of 
bis  District,  unless  exempted  by  the  Registrar,  a 
statement  showing  the  amount  of  income  received 
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by  him  during  the  preceding  12  months,  and  such 
other  particulars  as  are  prescribed. 

If  the  Registrar  is  satisfied,  he  notifies  the  Deputy 
Commissioner,  who  may  authorise  the  continuation  of 
the  pension;  if  not  satisfied,  he  must  refer  the  state¬ 
ment  to  a  Magistrate. 


Statistics. 

The  statistical  returns  as  to  pensions  in  Australia 
do  not,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  is  concerned, 
separate  the  old  age  and  invalid  pensions,  both  of 
which  are  granted  under  the  same  Acts. 


The  following  is  a  summary  for  the  years  1910  to  1916. 


Fi  aancial 
Year 
ended. 

Number  of  Pensioners 

Amount 
paid  in 
Pensions. 

Amount 
paid  to 
Benevolent 
Asylums 
for  Main¬ 
tenance  of 
Pensioners. 

Total 

Payment  to 
Pensioners 
and 

Benevolent 

Cost  of 
Admini¬ 
stration. 

Cost  of  Ad¬ 
ministration 
in  proportion 
to  every 
£100  of 
Pensions  and 

Annual 
Liability 
on  last 
day  of 
Financial 

Average 
Fort¬ 
nightly 
Pension 
on  last 
day  of 

Number  of 
Pensioner-  in 
each  10,000 
of  the 
Population. 

Old-age. 

Invalid. 

Total. 

Asylums. 

Asylum 

Payments. 

Year. 

Financial 

Year. 

Old- 

age. 

Invalid. 

30th  Jane, 
190) 

65,492 

65,492 

£ 

1,497,330 

£ 

155 

£ 

1  497,485 
1,871,240 

£ 

37,146 

Per  cent. 

£  s.  d. 

2  9  7 

£ 

1,624,454 

*.  d. 
19  1 

150 

19.11 

75,502 

7,451 

82,953 

1,868,648 

2,592 

39,244 

2  1  11 

2,054,364 

19  1 

171 

17 

1912 

79,071 

10,763 

89,834 

2,148,034 

7,447 

2,155,481 

41,794 

1  18  9 

2,216,734 

1 9  0 

173 

24 

1913  ... 

82,943 

13,739 

96.682 

2,289,048 

13,287 

2,202,335 

44,523 

1  1«  8 

2,449,434 

19  6 

175 

29 

1914  ... 

87.780 

16,865 

104,645 

2,577,965 

14,236 

27,630 

2,592,201 

47,015 

1  16  3 

2,642,848 

2,807,558 

19  5 

180 

35 

1915  ... 

90,892 

20,417 

111,309 

2,704,309 

2,731,939 

48,018 

1  15  4 

19  5 

184 

41 

1916  ... 

91,783 

23,439 

115,222 

2,859,766 

31,831 

2,891,597 

44,401 

1  10  9 

2,900,352 

19  4 

186 

48 

The  total  number  of  claims,  deaths,  and  cancella¬ 
tions  in  respect  of  old  age  pensions,  from  1st  July, 
1909,  to  30th  June,  1916,  were:  — 


Claims  granted  ...  ...  ...  144,819 

Claims  rejected  ...  ...  ...  13,603 

Deaths  . ...  ...  45,827 

Pensions  cancelled  ...  ...  7,209 

The  number  of  old  age  pensioners'  on  30th  June, 
1916,  was: — 

Men  .  37,832 

Women  .  53,951 


Total  ...  91,783 


The  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  each  10,000  of 
the  population  was  186'1. 

Other  particulars  relating  to  old  age  pensions  in 
the  Commonwealth  at  30th  June,  1916,  are:  — 
Fortnightly  liability  ...  ...  £88,567 

Liability  for  26  fortnights  (ap¬ 
proximately  1  year)  ...  ...  £2,302,742 

Average  fortnightly  rate  of 

pensions  ...  ...  ...  19$.  3*59 d. 

Percentage  of  pensioners  re¬ 
ceiving  maximum  rate  (£26 
nor  annum  ...  ...  ...  87 


1583a.  May  we  take  it  that  the  Act  in  Australia  was 
based  very  largely  on  the  New  Zealand  Act  and  on 
New  Zealand  experience?— Yes,  it  was,  and  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  State  Acts,  too.  The  States  had  Acts 
of  their  own. 

1584.  I  gather  that  the  age  in  Australia  is  the  same 
as  in  New  Zealand? — 65  for  men  in  Australia  and  60 
for  women,  except  where  a  man  is  incapacitated, 
then  60. 

1585.  They  give  an  incapacity  pension  at  60  to  a 
man?— Yes;  if  he  as  not  able  to  work  they  would  give 
him  the  old  age  pension  at  60  instead  of  65. 

1586.  The  Committee  would  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  inca¬ 
pacity  in  Australia.  Have  you  anything  in  Australia 
that  compares  wTth  our  National  Health  Insurance 
Act? — No,  we  have  not,  excepting  the  Friendly 
Societies. 

1587.  Does  the  State  do  anything  for  incapacitated 
people  who  are  under  60  years  of  age? — They  would 
come  under  the  invalidity  pension. 

1588.  At  what  age  do  invalidity  pensions  begin? 
Will  you  let  us  know  a  little  about  them? — I  will  look 
at  the  Act  with  regard  to  that. 

1589.  You  are  not  sure  on  the  point? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  about  the  age. 

1590.  At  any  rate,  the  incapacity  pensions  begins 
at  60  for  men? — Yes. 

1591.  And  what  age  for  women? — It  would  be  the 
same  for  women.  It  is  not  reduced. 

1592.  I  think  the  Committee  would  like  to  know 
•*  little  more  as  to  what  is  done  below  60  in  that 


matter.  It  is  pointed  out  to  me  in  regard  bo  in¬ 
validity  pensions  that  any  person  above  the  age  of 
16  who  is  permanently  incapacitated  from  work  by 
reason  of  accident  or  by  reason  of  his  being  an  invalid 
and  who  is  not  receiving  the  old-age  pension  shall  be 
qualified  to  receive  an  invalidity  pension.  So  it 
looks  as  if  invalidity  pension  began  at  16? — Yes,  16 
and  upwards. 

1593.  But  the  incapacity  pension  begins  at  60? — 
Yes. 

1594.  What  is  the  difference  between  invalidity  and 
incapacity? — A  man  may  not  be  an  invalid,  but  he 
may  not  be  able  to  work.  A  nian  of  65,  for  instance, 
may  be  able  to  work  and  still  be  entitled  to  the  old- 
age  pension.  A  man  at  60  may  be  able  to  do  a  little, 
but  not  a  fair  day’s  work,  and  unable  to  keep  him¬ 
self.  In  the  case  of  a  child  of  16  who  is  an  invalid 
and  cannot  work  at  all  the  State  would  be  prepared 
to  pay  a  pension. 

1595.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything  as  to 
why  the  age  was  fixed  at  a  different  figure  for  men 
and  women? — No,  I  cannot  for  certain,  but  I  suppose 
it  is  they  consider  that  a  women  ages  quicker  than  a 
man. 

1596.  As  far  as  you  know  has  there  been  any  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  men  at  the  fact  that  the  age  is  fixed 
at  a  different  figure  for  men? — No,  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  complaint. 

1597.  I  take  it  that  the  Memorandum  which  has 
been  sent  in  and  is  in  our  hands  is  substantially 
accurate,  in  your  opinion? — Yes. 

1598.  Are  there  any  points  you  want  to  refer  to 
with  regard  to  the  Memorandum  connected  with  the 
question  of  accuracy? — No;  the  Memorandum  that 
you  have  is  based  on  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
and  I  think  the  details  are  very  accurate. 

1599.  Now  what  is  the  rate  of  pension  that  is  given? 
— The  rate  of  pension  was  £26  per  annum,  but 
that  has  been  amended  recently. 

1600.  That  is  10s.  a  week? — Yes. 

1601.  In  what  way  has  it  been  amended? — It  was 
increased.  Previously  it  was  10s.  ~a  week.  Now  it  is 
12s.  6d.  a  week.  It  has  been  amended  within  the  last 
two  years. 

1602.  It  was  10s.,  and  has  become  12s.  6d.  since 
the  war  started? — Yes.  In  1916  I  think  it  was 
amended. 

1603.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  up  to  1916  it  had 
been  10s.? — Yes,  it  was  10s.  up  to  then. 

1604.  Will  you  tell  us  a  little  as  to  the  limitations 
in  respect  of  property  and  income? — As  stated  in  the 
evidence  here  anyone  with  £310  capital,  exclusive  of 
all  lawful  charges  and  encumbrances,  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  pension,  but  why  that  sum  is  taken  I 
am  not  quite  certain.  The  idea  in  Australia  is  to 
level  up  everything. 

1605.  What  effect  has  it  on  thrift? — I  do  not  think 
it  has  any  marked  effect  on  thrift.  It  would  not 
encourage  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
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100(5.  Would  it  not  discourage  them  from  trying  U> 
get  £300,  because  if  they  had  £310  capital  they  would 
not  get  the  pension  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  it  would 
discourage  them,  because  in  Australia  people  do  not 
apply  for  old-age  pensions  unless  they  are  absolutely 
forced  to.  Most  people  look  on  it  as  a  kind  of 
charitable  concern. 

1(507.  It  is  looked  on  as  infra  dig.,  if  they  draw  a 
pensionf — Yes:  some  look  on  it  in  that  lialit  1  am 

afraid. 

1(508.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  large  number  of 
people  who  might  get  them  do  not? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1  think  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  who 
would  be  entitled  to  pensions,  but  who  will  not  apply 

for  them. 

1609.  Simply  because  it  is  not  considered  good1  form 
to  draw  them? — Not  exactly.  As  far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  only  those  who  are 
absolutely  in  need. 

1610.  You  cannot  tell  us  anything  further  as  to  the 
effect  on  thrift  of  this  limitation? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  would  tend  to  discourage  thrift  in  any  way,  because 
people  are  naturally  thrifty  in  Australia. 

1611.  Then  wdiat  action  is  taken  with  regard  to 
payments  that  may  be  received  from  Friendly 
Societies  or  Trade  Unions? — They  are  not  taken  into 
consideration  at  all.  They  do  not  affect  the  pension. 

1612.  Why  is  that? — The  Pensions  Act  was  passed 
by  a  Labour  Government  and  probably  they  considered 
that  membership  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade 
Unions,  was  a  'good  thing  and  should  be  encouraged.* 

1613.  Yes;  then  what  is  the  limitation  with  regard 
to  a  man’s  earnings?  You  have  told  us  that  his 
capital  must  not  be  above  £310.  What  do  you  say 
with  regard  to  earnings? — £58  10s.  per  annum. 

1614.  If  he  has  £58  10s.  per  annum  he  does  not  get 
any  pension? — No,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  pension. 
It  is  considered  that  he  has  adequate  means  of 
support. 

1615.  "Why  was  £58  10s.  taken?— Well,  a  man  would 
be  able  to  live  on  that  amount  in  a  certain  degree  of 
comfort. 

1616.  Has  there  been  any  change  with  regard  to 
that  figure  since  the  war,  because  I  suppose  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  in  Australia? — Yes.  Pre¬ 
viously  I  think  it  was  £52 — £1  a  week— I  am  not  sure. 

1617.  It  was  £52  I  think,  and  was  altered  under 
the  Act  of  1916  to  £58  10s.  That  would  hardly  be 
sufficient,  would  it,  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  Australia? — Living  in  Australia  I  believe  is 
very  much  cheaper  than  it  is  here  at  the  present 
time. 

1618.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  cost  is  since  the  war?— I  have  no 
idea.  It  is  four  years  since  T  left  there,  and  that  is 
quite  a  time.  I  know  then  that  living  was  very 
cheap. 

1619.  Are  pensions  frequently  taken  away  from  the 
pensioner? — They  would  he  taken  away  if  a  pensioner 
was  misspending  money  and  was  not  of  good  character 
or  was  in  prison. 

1620.  What  would  be  considered  misspending ? — 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  decide.  I  know 
that  in  the  War  Pensions  Department  we  had  a  case 
the  other  day  where  a  pensioner  was  misspending 
money,  frequenting  public  houses  and  wasting  money. 
It  was  brought  to  our  notice.  We  are  entitled  to 
appoint  a  trustee  in  such  cases. 

1621 .  Who  decides  how  much  a  man  may  spend  in  a 
public  house? — I  think  it  would  depend  on  whether  a 
pensioner  was  spending  most  of  his  or  her  time  in  a 
public  house.  For  instance  if  anybody  was  in  a  public 
house  just  once  a  day  or  so,  no  notice  would  be  taken 
of  it,  but  if  a  pensioner  was  always  there  and  con¬ 
tinually  being  fined  for  drunkenness,  it  would  he 
considered  that  he  was  misspending  money,  I  think. 

1622.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  many  pensions  beeu 
taken  away  because  money  was  being  misspent? — I 

*  Note — Since  givinr  this  evidence  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Invalid  and  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  assented  to  on 
10th  June,  1909.  and  was  pissed  bv  a  Liberal  Government.  The 
Labour  Party  came  into  office  in  November,  1908,  and  Pec.  4  of 
the  Ant  regarding  inter  alia  benefits  from  Reg’stered  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trade  Unions  as  it  now  stands  was  amended  in  1912, 
when  a  Labour  Administration  was  in  power. 


have  the  latest  statistical  information  here,  and  it 
may  give  something  in  that  with  regard  to  the  point. 

1  see  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  information  here. 

1  do  not  think  there  Mould  be  a  great  number  because 
they  are  very  liberal  with  the  administration. 

1623.  That  seems  lax  does  it  not? — 1  think  the 
provision  is  more  as  a  safeguard. 

1624.  I  see  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  a  registrar  a 
pensioner  endangers  or  interrupts  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  his  family,  the  pension  may  be  taken 
away.  Have  many  been  taken  away  under  that 
clause? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  prove,  I  think. 

1625.  I  wondered  what  training  tlie  registrar  went 
through  in  order  to -judge? — Those  are  really  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  Act  more  than  anything  else. 

1626.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the  number 
of  pensions  taken  away  has  been  very  small,  really? 
— Yes,  it  would  be. 

1627.  What  proportion  of  the  pensioners  receive  an 
Old  Age  Pension  compared  with  those  receiving  an 
invalidity  pension  ?  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  a  little. 
At  the  end  of  this  statement  of  evidence  there  is  a 
Table  and  I  see  that  it  is  stated  that  in  1916  there 
were  91,783  Old  Age  Pensionex-s  and  23,439  invalidity 
pensioners  ? — Yres. 

1628.  May  we  take  it  that  these  invalidity  pensions 
are  pensions  granted  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60? 
— Yes,  those  would  be  the  pensions  granted  between 
those  ages. 

1629.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  what  would  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  incapacity  pensions  granted  to  men  and 
women  over  60? — The  incapacitated  would  come  under 
Old  Age  Pensions. 

1630.  There  is  no  division? — No;  no  division. 
Instead  of  giving  a  man  an  Old  Age  Pension,  say  at 
65,  if  he  was  not  able  to  earn  a  living  or  was  inca¬ 
pacitated  he  u’ould  receive  the  Old  Age  Pension  at  60. 
I  have  later  figures  than  those.  On  the  30th  June, 
1918,  there  were  93,672  Old  Age  Pensioners  and 
26,781  Invalidity  Pensioners.  That  is  a  little  over 
3  to  1 ;  it  is  3^  to  1,  roughly. 

1631.  Have  you  got  a  later  figure  with  regard  to  the 
average  amount  paid  each  fortnight  in  pensions  at 
the  last  day  of  the  financial  year.  I  fancy  that  we 
have  two  figures,  and  I  want  to  know  which  is  accur¬ 
ate? — The  average  fortnightly  rate  of  pension  on  the 
30th  June,  1918,  was  for  Old  Age,  £1  4s.  l-67d.  ;  In¬ 
validity,  £1  4s.  6-49d. ;  and  £1  4s.  2-S2d.  for  Old 
Age  and  Invalidity  together. 

1632.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  in  1916? — Yes. 

1633.  And  an  extra  half-crown  a  week  was  given  in 
regard  to  Invalidity  and  Old  Age  Pensions? — Yes.  A 
number  of  pensioners  had  an  increase,  too.  That 
Mmuld  bring  the  cost  up. 

1634.  Other  members  of  the  Committee  will  ask  you 
questions  now? — Certainly. 

1635.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  You  have  no  knowledge  at  first 
hand  as  to  whether  the  provision  as  to  the  exclusion 
of  sick  pay  from  friendly  societies  and  other  societies 
worked  well  or  not? — No,  I  have  not  first  hand  know¬ 
ledge,  but  I  should  say  that  it  would  ■work  well. 

1636.  We  had  evidence  yesterday  that  gas  com¬ 
panies  had  established  contributory  superannuation 
funds  for  their  employees,  and  it  was  asked  that 
some  such  provision  should  be  made  as  regards  super¬ 
annuation  pay  from  a  fund  of  that  character. 
Apparently  under  your  scheme  superannuation  re 
ceived  from  such  a  fund  would  be  ignored  ?— Yes,  I 
think  it  Mrould  be  ignored  m  assessing  the  amount  of 
pension  payable. 

1637.  Then  there  is  a  provision  whereby  board  and 
lodgings  is  to  be  estimated  at  the  actual  or  estimated 
value  or  cost  not  exceeding  7s.  6d.  a  week .  If  you 
had  a  case  where  it  was  6s.  a  week,  I  gather  that  the 
man  would  be  debited  with  6s.  a  week,  but  if  it  were 
9s.  a  -week  he  would  only  be  debited  -with  7s.  6d.? — 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  exact  amount 
paid,  7s.  6d.  is  taken  as  the  value. 

1638.  Where  an  old  couple  were  living  with  a  very 
prosperous  son,  and  they  had  not  an  income  or  pro¬ 
perty  at  all,  would  you  allow  a  grant  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  to  that  couple? — Yes,  certainly. 
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1639.  Although  they  might  be  living  in  such  comfort 
that  it  would  cost  3Us.  a  week  to  maintain  them,  the 
value  would  only  be  put  down  at  7s.  6d.  a  week  each 
and  they  would  get  the  full  pension? — Yes,  they 
would  get  the  full  pension. 

1640.  Would  you  refer  to  the  Table,  column  6.  You 
have  there  a  column  headed,  “  Amount  paid  to  bene¬ 
volent  asylums  for  maintenance  of  pensioners”? — 
I  have  that  here. 

1641.  In  the  body  of  the  memorandum  it  is  stated 
that  if  a  successful  claimant  is  an  inmate  of  a 
benevolent  asylum  or  other  charitable  institution,  no 
payment  is  made  to  him  so  long  as  he  is  an  inmate 
of  the  institution? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1642.  Looking  to  the  rather  large  payments  to  the 
benevolent  institutions  appearing  in  the  column,  it 
would  seem  that  the  true  effect  of  the  scheme  is  that 
while  the  pensioner  is  an  inmate  the  pension  is  not 
paid  to  him,  but  is  paid  to  the  manager  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  ^institution? — lTes,  for  his  upkeep. 

1643.  But  he  is  not  disqualified  for  pension? — Not 
at  all. 

1644.  He  is  not  ineligible  for  pension,  although  it 
is  not  paid  to  him  while  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  insti¬ 
tution? — No;  it  goes  to  the  instiution  for  his  upkeep. 

1645.  That  is  a  novel  provision.  We  have  nothing 
like  it  here,  so  I  rather  wanted  to  get  at  the  effect 
of  it.  Now  you  seem  to  have  93,000  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners,  speaking  roughly? — 93,672. 

1646.  And  they  cost  about  £2,800,000  in  round 
figures? — X  can  give  the  latest  figures.  The  total 
expenditure  is  £3,793,037. 

1647.  I  am  talking  about  Old  Age  Pensions.  Y"ou 
gave  93,672.  That  is  at  the  30th  June.  We  may 
put  the  total  cost  of  the  scheme  at  something  under 
£3,000,000  ?— I  have  the  total  figures  here  for  the 
finanical  year  1917-18. 

1648.  Thank  you? — Total  amount  of  pension  pay¬ 
ments,  £3,753,977. 

1649.  Chairman :  That  figure  includes  both  the  old 
age  pensions  and  invalidity  pensions,  does  it  not?— 
Yds,  it  includes  both. 

1650.  Mr.  Comyns  :  In  the  United  Kingdom  we  have 
about  940,000  pensioners,  being  ten  times  as  many 
as  you  have  roughly,  and  our  scheme  costs  £18,000,000 ; 
that  rather  looks  as  though  with  a  similar  number  of 
pensioners  your  scheme  would  cost  between  £25,000,000 
and  £30,000,000? — I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

1651.  Over  here  we  have  947,000  pensioners  and  our 
scheme  costs  £18,000,000  in  round  figures ;  you  have 
only  93,672.  By  the  way,  that  is  old  age  only.  I 
ought  to  add  tlie  two  together.  You  have  somewhere 
about  110,000  together,  and  your  total  cost  is  about 
£3,000,000  in  round  figures? — Yes. 

1652.  That  rather  indicates  that  if  we  applied  the 
scheme  over  here  it  would  increase  the  cost  consider¬ 
ably? — Yes,  it  would. 

1653.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  have  spoken  several 
times  of  invalidity  pensions.  Is  that  exactly  the  same 
amount  as  is  paid  for  the  old  age  pension? — Yds,  it 
would  be  the  same. 

1654.  You  referred  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Australia 
in  reply  to  a  question.  I  know  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  not  gone  up  in  Queensland.  In  other  parts 
of  Australia  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  keep  it 
down? — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  gone  up 
all  over  Australia. 

1655.  Including  Queensland? — Yes. 

1656.  I  know  that  the  prices  for  articles  of  food  in 
Queensland  are  remarkably  low.  I  have  the  figures 
here? — Pre-war  prices  would  be  lower  still,  I  think. 
My  people  'in  Australia  have  written  to  me  and  told 
me  that  things  have  gone  up  considerably. 

1657.  I  have  your  list  of  prices,  and  some  things  are 
very  low  for  food  and  clothing.  I  was  rather  struck 
by  your  saying  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  something 
very  nearly  akin  to  disgrace  in  taking  the  old  age 
pension.  In  your  statement  you  say  that  no  person  is 
to  receive  the  old  age  pension  unless  he  .is  of  good 
character.  That  seems  to  bo  a  very  wide  statement 
to  make.  How  is  character  tested? — Anyone  who 
claimed  a  pension  would  have  to  be  a  very  bad  charac¬ 
ter  before  he  would  be  refused  on  account  of  character. 

3658.  You  say  that  people  do  not  want  to  apply 
for  a  pension,  and  are  rather  looked  down  on  if  they 
do  so.  They  have  the  impression  that  there  might  be 


rather  inquisitorial  questions  asked  as  to  character? — 
No.  Those  provisions  are  more  as  safeguards;  an 
ordinary  person  would  not  have  any  trouble  in  getting 
the  pension  at  all. 

1659.  Their  pensions  are  paid  fortnightly  in  an 
office,  you  say.  What  sort  of  office  ? — Generalfy  a  Post 
Office. 

1660.  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  an  inmate  of 
a  benevolent  institution  is  able  to  claim  a  pension 
28  days  prior  to  being  discharged.  Is  that  usually 
the  case  so  that  they  may  have  money  in  hand  when 
they  leave? — l7es,  that  is  the  idea. 

1661.  Pour  weeks’  money  in  hand  when  they  leave. 
Does  every  case  go  to  the  magistrate? — A  special 
magistrate  under  the  Pensions  Act. 

1662.  Here  there  are  Pensions  Committees.  If  every 
case  goes  to  a  magistrate  for  investigation,  is  not  that 
a  deterrent  ? — No ;  it  is  a  special  magistrate  under 
the  Pensions  Act.  It  would  not  be  a  police  magistrate 
in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  may  be  a  sort  of  petty 
sessional  magistrate  or  postmaster. 

1663.  It  is  just  an  expression? — Yes. 

1664.  You  feel  sure  that  they  feel  there  is  disgrace 
in  drawing  the  pension? — Not  exactly  disgrace. 

1665.  But  they  are  looked  down  on  rather  if  they 
do? — The  pensioners  are  generally  very  poor  people, 
and  anybody  who  has  anything  at  all,  I  think,  would 
not  apply  for  a  pension.  I  would  not  call  it  a  dis¬ 
grace. 

1666.  But  there  is  something  deterrent  about  it? — 

Yes,  in  a  way.  « 

1667.  Mr.  Dunford:  What  is  the  total  population 
of  Australia? — I  think  it  is  about  5,000,000. 

1668.  You  have  census  figures  which  will  perhaps 
help  you? — Yes.  It  is  roughly  5,000,000.  The  figure 
at  the  end  of  1912  was  4,733,359. 

1669.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  aged  60  and  aged  65?  I  have  not  noticed 
them  in  the  precis?. — I  think  I  have  the  figure. 

1670.  Chairman :  If  you  have  not  the  figures  with 
you,  will  you  see  whether  they  can  be  obtained?  We 
want  the  population  between  the  ages  of  60  and  65 
and  between  65  and  70? — I  think  I  have  the  figures 
here:  65  and  over  in  1911,  4-20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  (those  are  females)  and  males  4-27. 

1671.  Mr.  Dunford :  That  is  on  the  1912  popula¬ 
tion? — Yes. 

1672.  Chairman:  What  is  the  number  between  60 
and  65,  taking  females  ?— That  would  be  4-20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  females. 

1673.  Mr.  Dunford:  It  simply  gives  the  percentage 
of  females  and  the  percentage  of  males  separately? — 
Yes. 

1674.  We  want  to  know  the  number  of  males  and 
the  number  of  females  in  the  total  of  4,000,000  odd? 
—Yes. 


1675.  Chairman :  It  would  help  us  more  if  you 
would  read  the  secretaries’  figures,  and  as  far  as 
possible  make  them  comparable  with  the  patriarchal 
population?- — I  will  obtain  those  figures. 

1676.  Then  they  might  be  inserted  as  an  answer  to 
the  question? — Yes.  The  figures  in  1911,  the  date  of 
the  last  census  were  :  —  . 

Males  between  60-64  ...  ...  51,416 

„  „  64-69  .  40,227 

Females  ,,  60-64  ...  ...  43,974 

„  „  64-69  .  36,464 

1677.  Mr.  Dunford :  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to 
the  number  of  pensions  cancelled  by  imprisonment? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the  latest  here. 

1678.  Again  they  can  be  filled  in? — Certainly  but  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  to  write  to  Australia  for  this 
information. 

1679.  Then  as  regards  character,  wrnuld  that  refer 
to  persons  well  known  to  the  police  mainly? — Yes.  We 
generally  rely  on  police  evidence  for  character  and 
independent  evidence. 

1680.  It  is  rather  -wide.  Many  of  the  gentlemen 
here  are  w^ell  known  to  the  police  in  their  respective 
localities.  I  leave  out  the  ladies? — We  would  obtain 
police  evidence  and  also  evidence  from  a  minister  of 
religion. 

1681.  You  have  not  a  poor  law  institution,  have 
you,  in  Australia  corresponding  with  our  poor  law 
institutions? — No,  unless  you  take  the  benevolent 
institutions. 
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1682.  They  take  the  place  of  the  poor  law  institu¬ 
tions,  do  they  not? — Yes. 

1683.  there  is  less  need  for  a  poor  law  institution, 
because  of  the  invalidity  pensions  commencing  at  16. 
They  would  take  its  place? — They  would  take  its 
place  to  a  certain  extent. 

1684.  Chairman :  Are  the  benevolent  asylums  under 
public  control  or  private  control? — Under  public 
control.  They  are  subsidised  by  the  States  and  by 
public  subscription. 

1685.  Do  they  come  under  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment? — Yes,  they  come  under  a  Government  Depart¬ 
ment.  They  are  generally  administered  by  the  States. 
Each  State  has  its  own  benevolent  asylum. 

1686.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  said  that  in  your  opinion 
the  reason  why  friendly  societies  and  trade  union 
benefits  are  excluded  from  income  is  mainly  because 
of  a  Labour  Government  being  in  power? — AVhat  I 
mean  to  infer  is  this :  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Labour  Party,  I  think,  to  encourage  trades  unions 
and  friendly  societies. 

1687.  Would  it  not  be  the  policy  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  generally  to  encourage  thrift  in  any  form? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

1688.  And  when  you  say  that  they  are  mainly  labour 
•concerns,  that  is  labour  in  its  broadest  sense? — Yes. 

1689.  Would  friendly  societies  in  this  country  con¬ 
tain  many  members  who  are  not  what  one  would  term 
•ordinary  labour  people? — Yes. 

1690.  Now  -with  regard  to  imprisonment,  I  am  not 
quite  clear,  after  reading  the  precis,  as  to  whether 
offences  for  which  imprisonment  is  given  bar  the 
pension  altogether  or  for  a  long  period,  or  whether 
there  are  certain  offences  that  result  in  imprisonment 
where  a  person,  on  coming  out  of  prison  would  im¬ 
mediately  resume  his  pension.  Can  you  give  details 
as  to  that? — A  month’s  imprisonment  would  not  result 
in  the  loss  of  pension,  but  over  twelve  months  would. 
Each  case  would  be  treated  on  its  merits.  The 
Commissioner  has  very  wide  powers. 

1691.  It  is  rather  awkward  to  determine  the  amount 
of  desertion  by  a  husband  within  five  years.  If  he 
■stayed  away  a  few  weeks  and  came  back  for  a  few 
weeks  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine? — These  ques¬ 
tions  are  dealt  with  generally  from  a  common-sense 
point  of  view. 

1692.  With  regard  to  payments  received  in  the  way 
of  benefit  from  registered  friendly  societies  during 
illness,  infirmity,  and  so  on.  I  take  it  that  that  would 
also  include  superannuation.  You  do  not  distinguish 
between  ordinary  benefit  and  superannuation? — I  do 
nob  think  so. 

1693.  Would  superannuation  be  excluded? — There 
are  very  few  superannuation  claims  in  Australia. 

1694.  In  trades  unions  they  are  more  prevalent,  I 
think,  even  than  in  friendly  societies,  and  this  includes 
trades  unions  and  pro\ddent  societies  who  may  have 
superannuation  sections?— Yes.  It  includes  all  those 
societies. 

1695.  With  regard  to  persons  disqualified,  and 
aliens,  would  Asiatics  include  native  Indians? — Yes. 
In  Australia  we  do  not  allow  any  coloured  people  in 
at  all  now.  Indians  and  Japanese  and  any  coloured 
races  are  excluded. 

1696.  What  about  a  black  man  who  was  a 
naturalised  Englishman  -who  came  over?  Would  he 
be  barred? — You  mean  other  than  Asiatic? 

1697.  Other  than  Asiatic. — There  is  no  provision  in 
the  Act  to  bar  him  from  a  pension. 

1698.  As  regards  the  investigation  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  can  the  person  claiming  the  pension  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  relative  or  by  any  other  person  to  support 
his  case? — Yes,  and  the  magistrate  can  call  evidence. 
He  can  call  whoever  he  likes  to  give  evidence. 

1699.  Every  facility  is  given  to  the  claimant? — 
Every  facility  is  given  to  him  to  substantiate  his  claim 
for  a  pension. 

1700.  Or  to  call  witnesses  ? — Yes. 

1701.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  On  the  question  of 
the  relative  cost  of  pensions  in  Australia  and  in  this 
country,  according  to  your  figures  your  population  is 
approximately  a  tenth  of  ours? — Yes. 

1702.  Our  figure  is  47,000,000  odd.  Your  total 
number  of  old  age  pensioners  is  about  93,672  compared 
with  our  942,000,  again  just  about  one-tenth,  so  that 


the  conditions  are  extraordinarily  similar.  Your  ex¬ 
penditure  in  respect  of  your  pensioners  is  £3,000,000, 
and  our  cost  in  respect  of  our  942,000  is  £18,000,000. 
The  higher  relative  proportion  of  cost  is  due,  is  it  not, 
to  the  fact  that  you  pay  12s.  6d.  maximum,  whereas  we 
only  pay  a  maximum  of  7s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

1703.  That  accounts  for  the  difference  in  cost.  One 
cannot  suggest  that  there  is  anything  in  your  system 
other  than  the  increased  pension  that  causes  the 
greater  total  cost? — No.  I  am  not  familiar  with  your 
method  of  granting  pensions  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  granted. 

1704.  Y’ou  were  saying  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
standard  of  living  is  high  and  the  people  are  thrifty 
and  careful? — Yes. 

1705.  You  rather  suggest  that  this  number  of  old 
age  pensioners  is  a  class  who,  for  some  reason  or 
another,  have  not  been  able  to  make  use  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  saving  which  are  made  use  of  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  population? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1706.  You  do  not  think  that  the  tendency  to  thrift 
and  saving  in  the  community  as  a  whole  is  influenced 
by  this  comparatively  small  factor? — No,  not  at  all. 
People  would  prefer  to  have  money  of  their  own  than 
claim  an  old  age  pension. 

1707.  If  they  are  brought  into  the  old  age  pension 
category  it  is  due  to  misfortune  rather  than  to  any 
lack  of  thrift? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1708.  As  a  rule  the  whole  population  are  thrifty  and 
prefer  to  make  good  themselves? — Yes. 

1709.  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  disqualification  due  to  means  ? 

_ No.  As  far  as  I  know  the  Act  works  very  -well. 

There  is  very  little  complaint  about  it  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  never  see  any  complaints  in  the 
Press. 

1710.  You  have  never  found  that  particular  element 
of  qualification  seriously  criticised? — Which  one  is 
that  ? 

1711.  The  means  qualification. — No,  not  at  all.  As 
1  say,  every  case  is  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  a  claimant,  the  claimant 
always  gets  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

1712.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  Regulations  are 
acted  upon  in  a  very  kindly  way?— Yes. 

1713.  Very  broadly  acted  upon? — Yes. 

1714.  They  are  not  harshly  administered? — No.  We 
do  not  harass  the  people  in  any  way.  If  we  think 
they  are  genuine  they  are  granted  pensions.  They 
get" the  benefit  of  the  doubt  wherever  possible. 

1715.  And  that,  you  think,  has  led  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  dissatisfaction? — Yes.  We  would  not  tie 
them  down  to  give  them  a  lot  of  unnecessary  trouble 
to  prove  their  case. 

1716.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh  :  To  your  knowledge  had 
you  much  difficulty  in  verifying  the  ages  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  at  the  beginning? — Not  very  much.  They  pro¬ 
duce  birth  certificates  if  possible. 

1717.  Being  relatively  a  new  country  you  might 
expect  to  have  difficulty  in  verifying  the  ages  of 
immigrants  particularly? — Where  it  was  impossible 
to  produce  a  birth  certificate  I  ami  inclined  to  think 
a  statutory  declaration  as  to  their  age  would  be 
accepted. 

1718.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  it  has  given  no 
serious  trouble? — No,  no  serious  trouble. 

1719.  I  take  it  that  when  you  said  that  the  Labour 
Party  had  pressed  forward  these  particular  conditions 
enabling  friendly  society  and  trade  union  benefits  and 
so  on  to  be  excluded  from  the  calculation  of  means,' 
you  did  not  mean  that  it  was  merely  their  policy  but 
that  it  was  really  in  accordance  with  the  social  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  whole  nation? — Yes. 

1720.  That  is  to  say  that  even  if  the  Labour  Party 
were  not  in  power  but,  if  you  like,  the  Conservatives 
fl  do  not  know  what  names  you  have  over  there), 
the  general  feeling  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of 
doing  exactly  what  the  Labour  Party  has  done? — 
Yes'.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Labour  Party 
had  been  in  opposition  at  the  time  they  would  have 
pressed  for  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  in  the  Act. 

1721.  It  woidd  not  have  been  opposed? — No. 

1722.  The  settled  feeling  of  the  country  is  in  favour 
of  this  particular  class  of  benefit  not  being  included 
in  applicants’  means? — That  is  so. 
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1723.  At  present  a  man  can  have  £56  10s.  Od.  a 
year  of  actual  income? — Yes,  of  actual  income. 

1724.  £1  2s.  6d.  a  week  that  is?— Yes. 

1725.  And  lie  may  also  receive  a  friendly  society 
benefit  of  5s.  a  week  say? — Yes. 

1726.  And  lie  may  also  be  receiving  superannuation 
benefit  from  a  trade  union,  another  5s.,  making  10s. 
a  week  or  £26  a  year? — Yes. 

1727.  Would  those  cases  to  your  knowledge  be  at  all 
uncommon? — 1  am  inclined  to  think  they  would  be 
uncommon. 

1728.  An  applicant  might  be  receiving  friendly 
society  benefit  or  trade  union  benefit,  but  in  very  few 
cases  would  he  be  receiving  both? — Yes;  it  would  be 
rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

1729.  It  would  be  quite  a  common  thing,  I  take  it, 
for  a  man  to  be  receiving  friendly  society  benefit,  say 
5s.  a  Aveek  possibly  ? — Yes,  just  a  small  benefit. 

1730.  Call  that  £13  a  year;  that  with  his  income 
of  £58  10s.  Od.  makes  £71  10s.  Od.  You  would  give 
him  £32  10s.  Od.  more? — No.  We  would  make  his 
income  up  to  £58  10s.  Od.  If  he  was  receiving 
£58  10s.  Od.  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  pension. 

1731.  I  see.  You  would  not  give  him  the  full 
12s.  6d.  a  week? — No,  not  then. 

1732.  The  pension  would  be  calculated  so  that  the 
total  means  should  not  exceed  £58  10s.  0d.? — Yes. 
The  pension  varies  according  to  means. 

1733.  It  is  quite  a  skilful  provision  no  doubt.  1 
was  wondering  whether  you  added  the  whole  lot 
together,  because  if  so  the  old  age  pensioner  would 
be  in  quite  a  comfortable  position  ? — The  pension 
varies  according  to  the  means. 

1734.  In  our  own  case  when  the  Act  was  first  passed 
it  was  fully  understood  that  the  5s.  (the  maximum 
benefit)  could  nolt  possibly  place  the  recipient  in  a 
condition  of  comfort,  but  it  was  understood  that  it 
would  mitigate  the  hardship  which  is  almost  inevit¬ 
able  in  the  case  of  old  people.  Now  in  your  case 
it  seems  as  though  the  intention  is  to  give  a  material 
degree  of  comfort  to  aged  people.  Is  that  so? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

1735.  And  that  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
general  idea  of  the  State? — Yes,  quite  so. 

1736.  Not  merely  to  mitigate  an  inevitable  hard¬ 
ship,  but,  in  so  far  as  The  State  can,  to  place  the 
recipient  in  a  material  degree  of  comfort? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

1737.  Miss  Matheson:  In  the  case  of  invalidity  or 
incapacity  pensions,  what  proof  is  required  as  to  the 
person’s  invalidity? — A  doctor’s  certificate  "would 
meet  the  case. 

1738.  Does  that  have  to  be  a  doctor  appointed  by 
the  Pension  Authorities,  or  any  doctor? — Their  own 
doctors  where  possible.  In  Australia  there  are  a 
number  of  Government  doctors  in  the  different  large 
towns  and  cities. 

1739.  Is  it  open  to  the  authorities  then  to  make  any 
enquiry  as  to  whether  different  kinds  of  treatment 
have  been  applied  and  whether  there  is  a  chance  of 
the  patient  getting  well? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
trouble  much  about  that.  They  would  be  guided 
simply  by  the  medical  evidence. 

1740.  You  mean  that  they  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  ordinary  doctor’s  evidence  and  would  not  require 
anything  further? — The  ordinary  doctor’s  evidence 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  doctors. 

1741.  It  would?— Yes. 

1742.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  ever  suggested 
that  before  putting  a  patient  on  the  list  he  should 
try  some  more  up-to-date  treatment? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that.  I  do  not  think  they  would  go  that  far. 

1743.  They  would  not? — I  think  not.  The  regula¬ 
tions  provide:  “A  claimant  suffering  from  one'  of 
the  following  disabilities,  or  a  disability  of  equal 
gravity,  may  be  deemed  to  be  permanently  incapaci¬ 
tated  for  work.  Accident:  The  complete  loss  of  a 
limb  where  such  loss  renders  the  applicant  per¬ 
manently  incapable  of  doing  work ;  the  complete 
destruction  of  vision.  Invalidity :  Nervous  system 
locomotor  ataxia,  advanced ;  cerebro  spinal  sclerosis, 
advanced”;  and  certain  other  things.  A  man  per¬ 
manently  incapacitated  from  work,  or  a  woman,  is 
granted  a  pension  accordingly. 


1744.  Does  that  make  provision  for  certain  crip¬ 
pling  illnesses,  such  as  rheumatism?  That  is  where 
claims  would  come  up  very  largely? — “  Advanced 
tuberculosis  or  miners’  complaint,  organic  disease  of 
the  heart,  with  failure  of  compensation,”  and  several 
other  diseases — really,  any  disease  at  all. 

1745.  In  the  case  of  a  young  invalid  pensioner,  is 
there  any  provision  for  periodical  examination  or 
treatment? — It  would  be  necessary  to  re-examine  a 
pensioner  to  see  whether  he  was  improving,  otherwise 
he  may  have  recovered,  and  be  receiving  a  pension  to 
which  he  was  not  entitled. 

1746.  I  mean,  is  there  any  provision  for  regular 
examination? — Not  that  I  can  say,  but  the  practice 
is  to  examine  pensioners  about  every  twelve  months. 

1747.  In  the  case  of  a  fairly  young  invalid  pen¬ 
sioner,  is  there  any  provision  that  he  should  live  such 
a  life  as  will  give  him  a  reasonable  chance  of  recover¬ 
ing  his  health? — No,  there  is  no  provision  to  that 
effect,  because  you  cannot  compel  a  pensioner  to 
have  treatment. 

1748.  I  see  that  the  estimated  value  of  board  and 
lodging  must  not  exceed  7s.  6d.  Has  it  been  altered 
during  the  war? — Yes,  it  has  been  altered  during  the 
war.  Previously  it  was  6s. 

1749.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  total  cost  of 
living?  Gan  a  person  live  on  7s.  6d.  a  week  in 
Australia? — I  would  not  care  to  live  on  7s.  6d. 
myself,  but  I  suppose  it  can  be  done. 

1750.  Chairman:  Have  you  any  household  budgets 
that  you  could  let  us  see? — No,  I  have  not. 

1751.  Miss  Matheson:  As  a  basis  of  comparison, 
have  you  any  kind  of  idea  what  rent  would  be  paid 
for  a  room  or  cottage  by  an  old  age  pensioner? — No. 
I  daresay  a  room  could  be  had  for  2s.  a  week. 

1752.  A  house  or  a  cottage?— In  parts  of  Australia, 
in  country  towns,  you  can  get  a  cottage  for  about  5s. 
a  week,  and  a  fairly  large  one,  too. 

1753.  I  only  really  want  a  basis  of  comparison? — 
That  is  outside  the  cities.  In  the  cities  you  could 
not  get  a  cottage  for  5s.  a  week. 

±754.  In  the  cities  I  suppose  they  would  live  in  a 
couple  of  rooms? — Yes,  they  would  live  in  rooms. 

1755.  I  see  that  the  aboriginal  natives  are  ruled 
out  from  pensions.  Is  there  any  alternative  provi¬ 
sion  for  them? — The  aborigines  in  Australia  are 
generally  looked  after.  They  have  mission  stations 
and  camps  of  their  own. 

1756.  Are  the  aged  and  infirm  provided  for? — Yes. 
They  have  their  own  mission  stations  and  they  are 
looked  after. 

1757.  Chairman:  By  the  Government ?— Yes,  by  the 
Government.  The  race  is  dying  out.  There  are  very 
few  aborigines  now  in  Australia. 

1758.  Miss  Matheson :  The  evidence  says  that  prior 
to  discharge  from  an  institution  four  weeks’  allow¬ 
ance  of  the  pension  can  be  claimed.  Does  that  mean 
that  the  payment  to  the  institution  ceases?  It  does 
not  appear  here? — They  would  not  cease  paying  the 
institution  in  such  a  case.  The  pensioner  would 
receive  an  additional  allowance. 

1759.  It  really  means  a  double  allowance  for  four 
weeks? — Yes. 

1760.  In  the  case  of  a  cancelled  pension  under  the 
imprisonment  clauses,  is  there  any  chance  of  having 
it  reconsidered  and  of  a  renewal? — Yes.  The  case 
would  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  and  if  any  hard¬ 
ship  Avas  caused  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
pension  would  be  reinstated. 

1761.  Is  the  full  pension  paid  to  the  institution, 
or  a  proportion?- — That  I  cannot  say  definitely,  but 
from  the  figures  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  full 
figure  is  paid,  because  during  1917  and  1918  £39,000 
Avas  paid  to  the  institutions. 

1762.  Is  there  a  large  number  of  people  over  70 
who  are  not  eligible  for  a  pension  on  account  of  being 
late  immigrants?  I  am  wondering  whether  there  is 
a  large  section  of  the  population  untouched  by  any 
provision?-  I  think  not;  very  few  people  over  60  come 
out  to  Australia. 

1763.  They  must  come  before  the  age  of  50  to  be 
eligible,  or  rather  45.  It  is  25  years’  residence? — It 
is  20  years  now. 

1764.  There  would  be  a  certain  proportion  between 
50  and  60,  I  suppose? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Prior  to 
the  war  for  some  years  very  few  people  were  coming, 
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but  just  before  the  war  immigration  was  on  the 
increase. 

1765.  The  presence  of  such  aged  persons  is  not  a 
large  problem? — Not  at  all. 

1766.  Is  there  any  alternative  form  of  provision  for 
the  destitute? — No,  none  at  all,  excepting  benevolent 
asylums. 

1767.  And  those  are  State  institutions? — Those  are 
State  institutions. 

1768.  Do  the  rules  for  the  suspension  or  cancelling 
of  pensions  apply  also  to  incapacity  or  invalidity 
pensions? — Yes,  they  would  apply  to  those  too. 

1769.  In  the  same  way? — Yes,  in  the  same  way. 

17/0.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  I  understand  that  the 

maximum  pension  is  £32  10s.,  and  that  the  maximum 
income,  including  the  pension  and  excluding  Friendly 
Society  grants,  is  £58  10s.? — Yes. 

1771.  Therefore  a  pensioner  who  has  not  any  other 
source  of  income  may  earn  up  to  10s.  a  week  and 
still  receive  a  maximum  pension? — Yes. 

1772.  If  he  earns  between  10s.  and  £1  2s.  6d.  a 
week  his  pension  is  reduced? — Yes. 

1773.  It  is  a  rather  curious  thing  that  the  pensions 
average  a  little  over  12s.  a  week,  which  is  very  near 
the  maximum  pension  that  can  be  granted.  It  seems 
to  suggest  that  nearly  every  pensioner  has  not  got 
more  than  10s.  a  week  of  other  income? — Yes,  it  looks 
as  if  that  is  so. 

1774.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of  old  people 
who  ejirn  over  10s.  but  not  more  than  £1  2s.  6d.  What 
do  they  do? — They  probably  have  not  claimed  pensions. 

1775.  That  is  where  the  feeling  of  social  inferiority 
comes  in? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Anybody  who  can  keep 
himself  at  all  I  think  would  not  claim  an  old  age 
pension. 

1776.  Take  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  is  earning 
30s.  a  week  and  keeps  himself  and  his  wife,  each 
would  be  entitled  to  7s.  6d.  pension,  but  in  fact  would 
not  claim  it? — No,  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  like 
that  they  would  not  bother  about  the  pension. 

1777.  I  suppose  30s.  would  not  be  an  unreasonable 
figure  to  assume  as  the  earnings  of  a  good  many  old 
people? — Quite  a  number  earn  that  and  earn  more. 

1778.  If  they  earn  much  more  they  would  not  be 
qualified  for  a  pension? — No.  There  would  be  num¬ 
bers  of  old  people  earning  as  much  as  that. 

1779.  It  is  a  curious  thing,  is  it  not,  that  your 
average  is  very  nearly  the  maximum,  and  yet  there 
must  be  many  cases  where  an  old  man  is  earning  just 
about  as  much  as  would  qualify  him  and  his  wife  each 
to  apply  for  7s.  6d.  a  week.  The  presumption  is  that 
they  do  not  apply  for  it? — Yes.  That  bears  out  my 
previous  statement,  I  think. 

1780.  Yes,  it  does.  Now  with  regard  to  invalidity 
pensions  I  notice  that  in  1917  the  number  was  26,781. 
Have  you  any  idea  as  to  how  far  that  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  accords  with  any  expectations  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  have  formed  as  to  the  liability  it  would  be 
under  when  it  started  pensions? — No,'  I  have  no 
figures  at  all  with  regard  to  that. 

1781.  Did  they  frame  any  estimates? — I  suppose 
they  would  frame  estimates.  A  Royal  Commission  sat 
just  before  our  Commonwealth  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
was  introduced.  They  took  evidence,  and  I  suppose 
the  rate  was  based  on  the  evidence  given  before  that 
Commission. 

1782.  Could  you  get  us  a  copy  of  the  Report  of 
that  Commission? — I  think  I  can. 

1783.  It  would  be  very  interesting.  Would  you 
agree  that  the  proportion  of  invalid  pensions  to  old 
age  pensions  is  very  likely  to  increase  considerably?— 
No,  I  should  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
figures  will  vary  much. 

1784.  In  1912  you  had  79,000  old  age  pensions  and 

10,000  invalid  pensions.  That  was  a  proportion  of 
about  1  to  8.  1  in  9  was  an  invalid  pension.  In  1917 

you  had  93,000  and  26,000.  That  is  1  in  5.  Does  not 
that  mean  that  as  invalidity  assumes  its  normal  pro¬ 
portion,  when  the  Act  has  been  long  enough  in  force, 
you  must  have  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
invalid  pensions  to  old  age  pensions  than  you  have 
at  present? — Yes,  I  suppose  you  will.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increases  so  will  the  number  of  invalid  pensioners 
increase.  There  will  be  more  accidents  and  so  on. 

1785.  Supposing  that  the  proportion  of  invalid 
pensions  to  the  total  increases  materially,  do  you 


think  that  is  likely  to  cause  any  financial  problem 
to  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Would  they  bo 
prepared  to  face  that  state  of  things? — I  think  so. 
Once  having  shouldered  the  burden  I  think  they  would 
see  it  through. 

1786.  They  will  brace  themselves  up  to  meet  what¬ 
ever  it  costs? — Yes. 

1787.  I  suppose  that  Australia,  being  a  relatively 
new  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  has  not 
the  heavy  burden  of  old  debt,  the  cost  of  defence  and 
things  ot  that  kind  that  we  have  here,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  introduce  social  reform? — Well,  we  have 
now  a  war  debt  of  over  £300,000,000  and  a  population 
of  5,000,000,  so  1  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

1788.  Australia  was  in  a  very  much  happier  position 
when  it  started  this  scheme? — Much.  V\  e  have  war 
pensions  now  and  war  debt  and  repatriation  schemes. 

1789.  May  I  say  that  you  can  afford  to  give  pensions 
at  an  earlier  age  than  we  can  because  your  people 
have  much  greater  opportunities  and  are  less  likely 
to  claim  the  old  age  pension  than  ours  are,  and  you 
can  afford  to  indulge  in  a  much  more  generous  scale 
of  pension  because  you  had  not  the  heavy  burdens 
resting  on  you  when  you  started,  at  any  rate,  that 
we  have? — That  is  so. 

1790.  Is  there  any  machinery  for  supervising 
pensioners  to  see  that  in  fact  they  do  not  work  whilst 
in  receipt  of  incapacity  pension? — The  registrars  will 
see  to  that.  In  the  different  country  districts  it  would 
be  left  to  them.  A  pension  would  be  granted,  say,  for 
12  months,  and  after  that  it  would  come  up  for  review, 
and  then  the  question  would  be  gone  into  and  they 
would  have  to  produce  evidence  that  they  could  not 
work. 

1791.  Have  you  any  travelling  inspectors  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind? — No;  they  had  not  in  1914.  As 
the  number  of  pensioners  increases,  I  suppose  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  inspectors  of  some  sort. 

1792.  In  this  country  we  have  disablement  benefit, 
and  the  friendly  societies  have  continuous  reduced 
sick  pay  in  just  the  same  way  as  friendly  societies 
have  in  Australia,  and  we  find  in  regard  to  the 
National  Health  Insurances  and  in  regard  to  friendly 
societies  (and  no  doubt  in  Australia:  the  same  thing  is 
found)  that  if  you  pay  weekly  benefit  to  people 
because  they  are  incapable  of  work  you  have  to  exer¬ 
cise  supervision  over  them  to  see  that  they  are  not  in 
fact  working? — We  use  the  services  of  the  police  to  a 
great'  extent. 

1793.  I  suppose  that  that  in  itself  would  attach  a 
certain  amount  of  odium  to  the  pension? — Yes. 

1794.  Has  that  problem,  in  fact,  presented  itself  tc 
any  material  degree? — You  mean  supervising  the  pen¬ 
sioners  ? 

1795.  Yes;  supervising  the  invalid  pensioners. — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

1796.  It  must  be  in  the  minds  of  the  administra¬ 
tors? — Yes,  it  would  probably  be  in  their  minds.  I 
think  that  the  problem  has  not  presented  itself  to 
any  great  degree. 

1797.  In  the  year  1916-17  invalid  pensions  were 
granted  to  76  boys  of  16  and  to  81  girls  of  18.  That 
is  an  extract  from  the  Report,  page  5? — I  have  a 
later  -Report. 

1798.  My  figures  relate  to  the  12  months  ending  30th 
June,  1917.— The  figure  you  state  is  not  shown  in  my 
Report. 

1799.  Table  D,  page  5,  under  the  heading,  “  Invalid 
pensions.” — My  Report  does  not  give  that. 

1800.  Anyhow,  that  year  is  good  enough  to  quote 
from.  76  boys  of  16,  43  of  17,  22  of  18,  and  so  on, 
and  81  girls  of  16,  38  of  17,  and  32  of  18,  and  so  on 
were  granted  invalidity  pensions.  It  seems  to  me  on 
those  figures  that  a  considerable  degree  of  supervision 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  Commonwealth  funds  from 
fraud. — It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  medical 
evidence.  Before  a  pension  is  granted  they  have  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  it  should  be  granted. 

1801.  If  the  Chairman  concurs.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  could  get  some  definite  information  from 
Australia  as  to  how  far  this  question  of  supervision 
has  arisen  and  in  what  way  it  is  dealt  with? — Yes,  I 
will  do  that. 

1802.  Chairman :  Yes.  That  will  mean  communicat¬ 
ing  with  Australia? — Yes. 
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1803.  If  it  is  done  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once,  if  we 
are  to  get  the  information  in  time. — I  will  write  right 
away  for  it. 

1804.  Sir  Alfred,  Wa'tson :  Have  yon  any  idea  as  to 
whether  an  invalidity  pension  granted  to  an  un¬ 
married  woman  is  withdrawn  if  she  marries? — No,  1 
have  not. 

1805.  Could  you  get  information  on  that  point? — 
Yes,  I  will. 

1806.  Such  a  liberal  pension  as  you  grant  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  might  conceivably  act  as  a  marriage  endow¬ 
ment,  you  see.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. — 
Thank  you. 

1807.  Sir  llenry  Robinson :  Do  you  think  that  the 
fact  that  the  inquiry  is  not  inquisitional,  but  is  easy, 
going,  leads  to  people  coming  in  who  should  not?— 
There  would  not  be  a  very  big  percentage.  A  few 
odd  cases  probably. 

1808.  There  is  not  much  abuse? — No.  People  would 
not  apply  unless  they  had  a  good  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing. 

1809.  Is  the  cost  of  administration  high? — The  total 
cost  of  administration  for  the  year  1917-18  was 
£54,355.  Those  are  the  latest  figures. 

1810.  Does  that  cover  everything? — That  covers 
everything.  It  covers  office  furniture  and  everything. 

1811.  Has  the  question  been  considered  of  giving 
pensions  to  everybody  over  statutory  age  in  Australia, 
to  avoid  investigations  and  so  on  and  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

1812.  Do  you  think  that  many  people  would  not  put 
in  for  it?— I  think  that  quite  a  number  would  not  put 
in  for  it.  You  refer  to  a  State  pension  system  for 
everyone  ? 

1813.  Yes;  doing  away  with  any  question  of  means. 
Has  it  ever  been  considered? — Not  that  1  am  aware 
of. 

1814.  Mr.  Macpherson :  In  calculating  the  income  of 
the  applicant  for  a  pension,  do  you  reckon  in  any  gifts 
made  by  the  family  to  the  applicant? — Do  you  mean 
money  gifts? 

1815.  Money  gifts,  or  gifts  in  kind,  food  or  any¬ 
thing. — We  would  reckon  those  in  in  income.  I  think 

1816.  Has  any  complaint  ever  been  made  or  any 
agitation  to  prevent  anything  that  is  done  for  an 
applicant  by  his  family  being  reckoned  in.  Is  it 
thought  to  be  unfair  that  family  contributions  should 
be  counted  as  income? — Nothing  has  been  done  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

1817.  I  may  say  that  in  this  country  there  is  an 
agitation  against  reckoning  the  contributions  of  the 
family  as  income,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
Australia  ? — No. 

1818.  Now,  why  is  it  that  the  limit  of  capital  which 
anyone  may  have  has  been  fixed  so  low  as  £310? — I  do 
not  know  why  that  is.  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  who 
has  £310  would  not  trouble  much  about  a  pension. 

1819.  The  income  from  that  £310  would  only  be 
about  £15  to  £20  at  the  best  if  he  had  it  invested, 
would  it  not? — The  Government  probably  thought 
that  the  man  who  could  save  £310  could  look  after 
himself. 

1820.  It  is  rather  an  encouragement  -to  him  not  to 
save  it? — People  do  not  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
old  age  pension,  and  I  do  not  think  they  trouble  about 
it.  It  would  not  prevent  them  from  being  thrifty. 

1821.  You  have  said  that  they  do  not  much  like 
drawing  it  if  they  can  help  it? — No. 

1822.  Now,  with  regard  to  benevolent  institutions, 
do  you  say  that  these  are  private  things  or  run  by 
the  Government? — They  are  State  concerns. 

1823.  So  that  in  paying  over  the  pension  to  the 
manager  of  the  benevolent  institution  the  State  are 
really  taking  it  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into 
the  other?— Yes,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  Old  Age 
tensions  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  and  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institutions  are  State  concerns. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Comyns  in  the  Chair. 

1824.  Mr.  Macpherson :  What  class  of  pensioners 
are  they  in  these  institutions.  Are  they  invalids  and 
not  able  to  live  alone? — They  are  practically  friendless 
people,  I  should  say. 

1825.  The  ordinary  person  would  prefer  to  live  with 
his  family? — Yes,  every  time. 

1826.  Is  there  rather  a  prejudice,  in  fact,  against 
going  into  these  institutions? — Yes,  there  is. 

1827.  Are  the  inmates  pretty  comfortable  in  them? 
— Yes ;  they  are  comfortable  places. 

1828.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of  our  workhouses  or 
poor  houses? — No,  I  have  not. 

1829.  Your  places  are  more  like  almshouses? — They 
are  very  comfortable  places. 

1830.  And  not  what  you  would  imagine  a  work- 
house  was  like?  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
comfortable,  there  are  very  few  people  in  them? — 
Very  few. 

1831.  I  see  that  only  £31,000  odd  “  is  paid  to 
benevolent  institutions,  whereas  nearly  £3,000,000  is 
paid  in  invalid  and  old  age  pensions  generally? — Yes. 
There  are  comparatively  few  pensioners  in  these 
places.  As  I  stated,  there  may  be  pensioners  who 
have  no  friends,  or  no  one  at  all  to  look  to,  and 
they  gO'  into  those  places — very  old  people  mostly. 

1832.  An  old  age  pensioner  with  no  friends,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  could  hardly  live  alone  in  comfort  on  his  pen¬ 
sion?— Yes,  quite  a  number  do.  I  have  been  out  in 
the  back  parts  of  Australia,  and  I  have  known  quite 
a  number  of  old  age  pensioners  living  by  themselves. 

1833.  On  the  whole,  these  institutions  are  not  very, 
much  liked,  and  very  few  go  into  them? — No;  very 
few  go  into  those  unless  they  are  compelled  to. 

1834.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  It  was  put  to  you  that 
the  Australian  scheme  of  old  age  pensions  had  parti¬ 
cularly  in  view  (I  am  using  my  own  words)  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  old  age  pensioner  in  substantial  comfort. 
— -Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

1835.  When  we  turn  to  the  limitation  in  regard 
to  income  we  cannot  quite  understand  it? — In 
Australia  there  are  not  the  extremes  of  poverty  and 
plenty  that  there  are  in  England. 

1836.  You  allow  them  to  get  £1  a  week  and  still 
get  the  full  pension  so  long  as  their  income  is  not 
derived  from  accumulated  property? — No,  the  income 
together  with  pension  must  not  exceed  £58  10s. 

1837.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  treat  them 
fairly  all  the  way  round? — I  think  that  anyone  with 
£310  in  Australia  could  make  a  fair  living,  with  pro¬ 
perty  to  that  value. 

1838.  Suppose  that  they  are  not  doing  anything 
with  the  property  except'  getting  interest  from  its 
investment.  It  would  not  bring  much  of  an  income, 
evidently  ? — No. 

1839.  Sir  Alfred,  Watson :  With  regard  to  the  £310, 
£50  is  ignored? — Yes. 

1840.  Chairman :  Mr.  Cook  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  having  attended  this  morning  and 
given  evidence.  We  are  sorry  that  we  had  to  put 
so  many  supplementary  questions? — I  am  sorry  that 
I  could  not  be  of  more  assistance  to  you,  but  I  have 
not  had  any  actual  experience  in  the  administration 
of  old  age  pensions. 

1841.  I  quite  recognise  that? — I  am  a  Common¬ 
wealth  public  servant,  and  I  am  only  too  pleased  to 
do  the  best  I  can  for  you.  If  it  had  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  land  tax  or  war  pensions,  or  anything 
like  that,  I  could  have  given  you  all  the  information 
you  required. 

1842.  You  are  an  expert  on  these  matters? — I  will 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
and  the  other  two  things  for  you  and  let  you  have 
them. 

( Chairman ) :  Thank  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

( Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  2.30  o’clock.) 
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SEVENTH  DAY. 

Tuesday ,  2  7th  May ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER, 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Lieut. -Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 


ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  D.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  1 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  j  SeCTe  ar%eS' 


Mr.  George  Ernest  Russell,  called  in  and  examined. 


1843.  Chairman  :  Yrou  are  Clerk  to  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  Committee  for  the  County  of  London? — Yes. 

1844.  For  how  long  have  you  held  that  position? — 
Since  their  first  meeting  on  the  29th  September,  1908. 

1845.  You  are  cognisant  of  their  work  and  their 
policy  and  their  expressions  of  opinion  all  along? — 
Yes. 

1846.  I  think  that  you  have  brought  to  us  on  behalf 
of  your  Committee  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  old  age  pensions? — Yes.  Copies  of  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  furnished  some  days  ago  at  the  request  of 
your  Committee.  ( The  following  paper  was  handed 
in.) 

Resolved — (a)  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  should  be  amended 
as  set  out  in  items  (i)  to  (xvii)  below — 

•  Age. 

(i)  The  statutory  age  shall  be  65  years. 

Nationality . 

(ii)  The  condition  as  to  nationality  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  to  he  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  would 
but  for  her  marriage  with  an  alien  have  fulfilled  the 
condition. 

Residence. 

(iii)  As  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  amend¬ 
ing  Act,  any  person  residing  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  whose  “  aggregate  ”  period  of  residence  is  less 
than  the  12  years  “  out  of  the  20  years  up  to  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  any  sum  on  account  of  a  pen¬ 
sion,”  shall  (in  order  to  satisfy  the  statutory  con¬ 
dition  as  to  residence)  be  required  to  reside  in  the 
Kingdom  only  for  such  further  period  as  will  make 
up  a  gross  total  of  12  years’  residence  in  the 
Kingdom. 

(iv)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  statu¬ 
tory  period  of  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom,  any 
periods  spent  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  any  British  possession,  or  as  the  wife  or  ser¬ 
vant  of  any  person  so  employed,  shall  be  counted  as 
periods  of  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(v)  In  calculating  the  private  yearly  means  of  a 
person — 

(a)  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  value  of 
any  free  board  or  lodging  voluntarily  provided 


Calculation,  of  means. 

by  any  other  person  or  of  any  other  voluntary 
allowance  in  money  or  otherwise. 

(5)  The  yearly  value  of  any  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  person  (not  being  property  per¬ 
sonally  used  or  enjoyed  by  him)  which,  is  in¬ 
vested,  or  is  otherwise  put  to  profitable  use  by 
him,  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  actual  income  de¬ 
rived  from  the  property.  Provided  that  in  no 
case  shall  such  yearly  value  he  taken  to  be  less 
than  one-fourtieth  part  of  the  capital  value  of 
the  property. 

(c)  The  yearly  value  of  any  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  such  person  (not  being  property  per¬ 
sonally  used  or  enjoyed  by  him)  which,  though 
capable  of  investment  or  profitable  use,  is  not 
so  invested  or  put  to  profitable  use  by  him,  shall 
he  taken  to  he  one-fourtieth  part  of  the  capital 
value  of  the  property. 

(d)  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  any  pension, 
superannuation  allowance  or  gratuity  on  retire¬ 
ment  granted  to  such  person  by  any  employer. 

(e)  No  account  shall  he  taken  of  any  pension, 
superannuation  allowance  or  gratuity  on  retire¬ 
ment  or  of  any  other  benefit  in  cash,  service  or 
kind,  resulting  to  such  person  from  member¬ 
ship  of  any  piovident,  friendly  or  like  society, 
or  club  or  association,  or  any  trade  union  or 
like  organisation  or  from  any  insurance  policy 
taken  out  by  such  person. 

(/)  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  yearly 
value  of  any  advantage  accruing  to  such  person 
from  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any  furniture  and 
personal  effects  belonging  to  him  and  personally 
used  or  enjoyed  by  him. 

No  account  shall  he  taken  of  the  first  £5  in 
valine  of  any  other  property  belonging  to  such 
person. 

(g)  A  deduction  shall  be  allowed  equal  to  the 
cost  incurred  by  such  person  (or,  if  such  person 
is  one  of  a  married  couple  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  by  such  person’s  spouse  (husband 
or  ivife))  in  maintaining  any  person  legally  de¬ 
pendent  upon  such  person  (or  the  spouse)  and 
any  child  under  the  age  of  16  years  who, 
although,  not  legally  dependent,  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  for  a  reasonable  period  maintained  by 
such  person  (or  the  spouse)  as  if  he  were  the 
child  of  such  person  or  spouse. 
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( h )  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  value  of 
any  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  care  or  atten¬ 
tion  (including  lodging,  food,  comforts  and 
nursing). 

Weekly  rates  of  pension. 

(vi)  As  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  amend¬ 
ing  Act,  a  claimant  or  pensioner  (who  is  otherwise 
-entitled  to  a  pension)  and  whose  private  yearly 
means,  as  calculated  under  the  Acts,  do  not  exceed 
£52,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  yearly  pension  of  £26 
(10s.  a  week) ;  that  with  each  increment  of  yearly 
means  up  to  a  maximum  of  £75  8s.,  the  yearly  pen¬ 
sion  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  increment 
(the  minimum  yearly  pension  thus  being  £2  12s. 
(Is.  a  week)) ;  and  that  all  pensions  continue  to  be 
paid  in  weekly  instalments. 

Medical  assistance,  &c. 

(vii)  A  claimant  or  pensioner  who  enters  a  poor 
law  institution  or  other  institution  for  medical  or 
surgical  assistance,  care  or  attention  (including  food, 
comforts  and  nursing)  shall  not  for  that  reason  be 
disentitled  to  receive  an  old  age  pension. 

Provided  that  on  the  twelfth  Friday  immediately 
following  his  admissiop  to  the  institution  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  he  remains  an  inmate  thereof  or  of  any 
other  institution  his  pension  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Authority  responsible  for  his  maintenance. 

Disqualification. 

(viii)  Where  a  person  is,  after  the  passing  of  the 
amending  Act,  convicted  of  any  offence  and  ordered 
to  be  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  or  to 
suffer  any  greater  punishment,  he  shall  be  disquali¬ 
fied  for  receiving  or  continuing  to  receive  an  old  age 
pension  while  he  is  detained  in  prison  in  consequence 
of  the  order,  and  the  Court  before  whom  he  is  con¬ 
victed  shall  order  either  that  he  shall  not  be  disquali¬ 
fied  for  receiving  or  continuing  to  receive  a  pension 
after  the  date  on  which  he  is  released  from  prison, 
or  that  he  shall  be  so  disqualified  for  such  further 
period  as  the  Court  think  fit  after  the  date  on  which 
he  is  released  from  prison,  but  not  exceeding  ten 
years  in  cases  where  such  imprisonment  exceeds  six 
weeks,  or  two  years  in  cases  where  such  imprison¬ 
ment  does  not  exceed  six  weeks. 

(ix)  Where  a  person  of  sixty  years  of  age  or  up¬ 
wards  having  (after  the  passing  of  the  amending 
Act)  beeni  convicted  before  any  Court  is  liable  to  have 
a  detention  order  made  against  him  under  the 
Inebriates  Act,  1898,  the  Court  shall  order  either 
that  he  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  receiving  or  con¬ 
tinuing  to  receive  a  pension,  or  that  he  shall  be  so 
disqualified  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  as 
the  Court  think  fit. 

(x)  Where  a  pensioner  is  (after  the  passing  of  the 
amending  Act)  convicted  of  any  offence  which  is 
mentioned  in,  or  deemed  to  be  mentioned  or  in¬ 
cluded  in,  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Inebriates  Act, 
1S98,  the  Court  before  whom  he  is  convicted  shall 
order  either  that  he  shall  not  be  disqualified  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  receive  a  pension,  or  that  he  shall  be  so 
disqualified  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
as  the  Court  think  fit. 

Date  of  first  payment  of  pension  or  increased 
pension. 

(xi)  Where,  as  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
amending  Act,  a  claimant  to  an  old  age  pension  is 
found  to  have  been  entitled  to  receive  a  pension 
befoie  the  date  of  the  decision  on  the  claim,  the  pen¬ 
sion  shall  commence  to  accrue  as  from  and  including 
the  fust  Friday  after  the  date  (not  being  earlier 
than  the  date  of  the  claim)  when  tiie  claimant  became 
entitled  to  receive  the  pension. 


(xii)  Where,  as  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
amending  Act,  a  pensioner  who  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  of  less  than  the  full  rate  raises  a  question 
whether  he  is  entitled  to  receive  an  increased  pen¬ 
sion,  and  he  is  found  to  have  been  so  entitled  before 
the  date  of  the  decision  on  the  question,  the 
increased  pension  shall  commence  to  accrue  as  from 
and  including  the  first  Friday  after  the  date  (not 
being  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  question)  when  the 
person  became  entitled  to  receive  the  increased 
pension. 

(xiii)  Where,  as  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  amending  Act,  a  person  whose  claim  has  been 
provisionally  allowed  makes  an  application  for  the 
alteration  of  his  provisional  allowance,  and  the 
person  is  found  to  have  been  entitled  to  the  pension 
provisionally  allowed,  or  to  an  increased  pension, 
before  the  date  of  the  decision  on  the  application, 
the  pension,  or  the  increased  pension  (as  the  case 
may  be),  shall  commence  to  accrue  as  from  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  first  Friday  after  the  date  (not  being 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  application)  when  the 
claimant  became  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  or 
increased  pension. 

Administrative  Concessions  and  Additional 
Allowances. 

(xiv)  To  give  statutory  sanction  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Concessions  (Cd.  8,320),  the 
original  Scheme  for  additional  allowances  to  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  the  Government  Scheme  (Cd.  8,658) 
substituted  for  that  original  Scheme. 

Saving  rights  of  existing  pensioners. 

(xv)  The  provisions  of  the  amending  Act  modify¬ 
ing  the  statutory  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  shall  not  operate — 

(a)  So  as  to  disentitle  any  person  (who  is  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  or  of  a  pension  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  allowance  at  the  time  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  amending  Act)  to  continue  to 
receive  his  pension  or  additional  allowance;  or 

(5)  So  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  subsidy  (pen¬ 
sion  and  additional  allowance)  to  which  such  a 
person  is  entitled 

General. 

(xvi)  To  repeal,  so  far  as  necessitated  by  the  fore¬ 
going  proposals  (i  to  xv  inclusive),  any  provisions  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  andl911. 

(xvii)  The  amending  Act  shall  be  read  as  one  with 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  and  1911,  and  may 
be  cited  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1919,  and  the 
amending  Act,  and  those  Acts  may  be  cited  together 
as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  to  1919. 

1847.  Is  it  the  custom  of  your  Committee  to  publish 
its  resolutions  in  the  Press  P — It  is  not  the  established 
practice.  They  decide  with  regard  to  any  resolution 
on  its  merits. 

1848:  How  do  you  mean? — When  they  pass  a  resolu¬ 
tion  they  decide  whether  it  shall  be  issued  to  the  Press. 

1849.  Did  they  on  this  occasion  decide  that  it  should 
be  issued  to  the  Press  before  being  communicated  to 
us  P — The  decision  to  communicate  it  to  the  Press  was 
made  at  the  same  time  as  the  decision  to  communicate 
it  to  this  Committee.  The  resolution  was  actually 
sent  to  this  Committee  on  the  14th  May,  and  to  the 
Press  on  the  22nd  May. 

1850.  Did  it  occur  to  them  or  you  that  it  did  not 
make  our  work  any  easier? — I  am  afraid  that  it  did 
not  occur. 

1851.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Press  and  commented  upon  with  more  or  less  in¬ 
accuracy? — I  am  aware  of  that.  The  inaccuracy  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Press. 

1852.  And  in  consequence  all  kinds  of  letters  have 
been  received  by  some  of  us  and  all  kinds  of  mislead¬ 
ing  statements  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Committee  have 
had  currency? — I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  some 
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inaccuracies.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  be  very 
sorry  that  the  Press  have  subjected  this  Committee  to 

that. 

1853.  I  feel  certain  of  that.  The  Committee  did  it, 

1  know,  without  any  wish  to  make  our  work  more  diffi¬ 
cult? — I  am  quite  sure  of  that. 

1854.  What  was  the  reason  why  these  resolutions, 
before  they  had  been  discussed  by  this  Committee,  were 
made  public?  Was  there  any  reason  of  public  policy 
for  it,  and,  if  so,  what  was  it  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  what 
it  was.  The  Committee,  in  the  exercise  of  their  dis¬ 
cretion,  did  it  without  giving  me  any  reason. 

1855.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  If  the  Chairman 
had  been  here  I  should  have  asked  him.  We  want  to 
know. — The  Chairman  is  extremely  sorry,  sir,  that  he 
is  not  able  to  come  owing  to  other  important  business. 

1856.  So  I  understand.  This  printed  copy  of  the 
Minutes  embodies  these  resolutions? — Yes. 

1857.  I  take  it  that  you  were  present  at  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  ended  in  the  passing  of  these  resolutions? — 
Yes. 

1858.  Are  you  free  to  tell  us  whether  they  were 
passed  unanimously  or  not?— No,  I  am  not  free  to 
tell  you  whether  they  were  all  passed  unanimously, 
but  I  am  free  to  tell  you  that  the  Committee  was 
practically  unanimous  on  every  item. 

1859.  The  phrase  “  practically  unanimous  ”  is 
rather  vague. — I  have  not  brought  my  notebook  with 
me  and  my  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  state  how 
many  divisions  there  were. 

1860.  There  were  divisions? — There  were  divisions. 

1861.  A  large  number  of  these  suggestions,  although 
of  great  importance,  are  essentially  questions  of 
detail  ?- — Yes. 

1862.  Some  of  them  are  quite  the  opposite  to  detail. 
Is  not  that  so? — Yes. 

1863.  You  cannot  say  more  except  that  they  were 
not  absolutely  unanimous,  but  they  were  practically 
unanimous  as  regards  the  more  important  ones? — 
Yes. 

1864.  Now  I  do  not  propose  to  begin  with  the  first 
point  about  the  age.  Take  first  of  all  the  question 
of  calculation  of  means.  I  take  it  that  your  Com¬ 
mittee  have  gone  very  carefully  into  the  question  of 
altering  the  present  statutory  provisions  as  to  the 
calculation  of  means? — Yes. 

1865.  And  do  these  resolutions  differ  substantially 
from  previous  resolutions,  if  any,  do  they  represent 
the  considered  and  agreed  view  of  your  Committee 
with  their  10  years’  experience? — They  differ  from 
resolutions  which  were  passed  before  the  war.  There 
has  been  revision. 

1866.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
before  the  war  ?— I  have  not. 

1867.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  us  a  copy? — ' 
could  ask  the  Committee,  but  I  think  what  they  would 
say  would  be  that  they  have  been  renewed,  and  that 
they  have  no  practical  application  at  the  present 
moment. 

1868.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  while  the 
conditions  arising  out  of  the  war  have  to  be  considered 
by  this  Committee,  the  Committee  would  be  assisted 
if  they  had  an  expression  of  opinion  from  so  im¬ 
portant  a  body  as  your  Committee  with  regard  to 
what  may  be  called  the  normal  and  ordinary  problem 
of  old  age  pensions  as  it  was  exhibited  before  the  war, 
and  as  it  may  possibly  be  exhibited  when  the  effects 
of  the  war  have  largely  passed  away.  In  view  of  that 
fact  would  you  kindly  ask  your  Committee  to  oblige 
us  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  before  the 
war?— -Yes,  T  will. 

1869.  It  would  be  a  guide  to  the  Committee  if  we 
knew  what  London  thought  before  the  problem  was 
rendered  more  complex  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
war  ? — Yes. 

1870.  Now  with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  means 
— first,  no  account  is  to  be  taken  of  free  board  and 
lodging  or  any  voluntary  allowance? — Yes. 

1871.  I  take  that  to  mean  that  whatever  a  person 
over  70  now  receives  by  way  of  free  gift  from  a  friend 
or  relative  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account? — That  is 

so. 

1872.  The  second  point  is  that  whatever  propertv 
belongs  to  a  person  is  to  be  assessed  at  the  actual 


income  derived  from  it  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
can  get  a  larger  income  if  he  chooses.  Is  that  so? — 
Yes,  except  for  the  proviso. 

1873.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — the  one-fortieth. 
It  means  in  effect  that  they  would  disregard  invest¬ 
ments  that  do  not  bring  in  2J  per  cent.  Why  do 
your  Committee  think  it  right  that  the  country  should 
not  havethe  benefit  of  the  highest  ordinary  return  on 
investments  ?  When  I  say  ordinary,  I  am  not  talking 
about  speculative  concerns,  but  of  wrhere  a  person  has 
an  investment  which  brings  in  2^  per  cent,  and  it 
could  bring  in  5  per  cent,  by  changing  it.  Vvhy  doos 
your  Committee  think  that  the  country  ought  to  bear 
the  additional  cost  of  that  discretion  on  the  part  of 
the  would-be  pensioner? — Nearly  all  the  2-|  per  cent, 
investments  that  come  before  the  Committee  are 
deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  the 
country  is  already  getting  the  advantage  of  that 
capital  sum  and  paying  therefor  2^  per  cent.  only. 
These  claimants  and  pensioners,  from  some  motives 
which  may  sometimes  be  patriotic  ones,  prefer  to 
leave  their  money  on  deposit  with  the  Postmaster- 
General  at  2^  per  cent,  rather  than  invest  it  in  War 
Loan. 

1874.  But  are  not  the  Loans  equally  patriotic  with 
Post  Office  savings? — I  should  have  thought  that  so 
long  as  the  country  has  the  capital  the  patriotism  is 
equal,  except  for  the  rate  of  interest. 

1875.  At  any  rate  War  Loans  are  not  less  patriotic? 
— Only  to  the  extent  that  one  gets  5  per  cent,  from 
one’s  country  for  money  invested  in  War  Loans  and 
only  2-^-  per  cent,  for  money  invested  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank. 

1876.  Have  you  any  other  reason  to  give  us  why 
your  Committee  think  that  where  a  person  is  only 
getting  2^  per  cent,  when  he  could  get  5  per  cent,  the 
country  is  to  pay  the  difference? — I  have  no  other 
reason  to  give. 

1877.  I  am  not  talking  about  your  personal  view, 
but  was  there  any  other  reason  to  your  knowledge 
that  actuated  the  Committee  in  making  this  recom¬ 
mendation  ?— No. 

1878.  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  in  the  first 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  what  they  are  asking  for  now 
was  practically  allowed  and  it  was  altered  in  lyll 
because  it  was  found  in  practice  that  property  was 
being  deliberately  invested  in  some  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  in  investments  with  a  less  return  than 
could  have  been  obtained? — The  Committee  are  aware 
that  it  is  a  practical  reversion  to  the  position  of  the 
1908  Act. 

1879.  Have  your  Committee  considered  or  discussed 
the  reasons  given  in  Parliament  for  the  alteration  in 
1911,  or  have  they  done  so  in  your  presence  at  any 
rate? — Yes;  the  alteration  in  1911  was  that  a  flat 
rate  of  one-twentieth  should  be  taken  on  the 
capital  and  that  any  withdrawals  from  capital,  any 
appropriations  of  capital,  should  be  covered  by  that 
one-twentieth.  The  Committee  felt  that  this  proposal 
that  they  are  now  putting  forward,  which  does  not 
touch  the  question  of  withdrawals  from  capital  at  all, 
was  one  which  might  be  put  forward  in  a  tentative 
way  for  this  Committee  to  consider,  leaving  the 
question  of  withdrawals  from  capital  to  be  dealt  with 
by  this  Committee. 

1880.  Then  I  take  it  from  you  that  your  Committee 
have  not  specifically  dealt  with  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  in  connection  with  the  1911  Act.  You 
have  not  investigated  the  reasons  and  definitely  put 
on  paper  the  grounds  upon  which  you  differ  from  it? 
— -No,  sir.  I  think  it  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
that  my  Committee  was  somewhat  pressed  for  time. 

1881.  May  I  also  ask  whether  the  recommendation 
is  practically  based  on  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  property  of  pensioners  is  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank? — Yes. 

1882.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  the  fact 
behind  this  recommendation? — It  is  the  main  fact 
behind  it. 

1883.  The  fact  that  a  person  may  have  money  and 
lend  it  to  a  relative  and  only  get  2  or  3  per  cent, 
is  not  so  prominently  in  the  mind  of  your  Committee. 
It  is  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  ? — That  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  case  of  a  man  lending  to  a  relative 
at  less  than  21  per  oent.  is  dealt  with  in  the  proviso. 
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1884.  The  relative  might  be  getting  5  per  cent,  and 
the  whole  thing  might  be  collusive,  while  the  pen¬ 
sioner  appeared  to  get  2^  per  cent.  ? — When  I  say 
that  my  Committee  were  somewhat  pressed  for  time, 
may  I  add  a  word  of  explanation.  1  mean  that  they 
considered,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  was  better  to 
send  something  to  this  Committee  at  an  early  date 
than  to  send  something  possibly  a  little  better,  very 
belatedly. 

1885.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  but  what  I  am 
referring  to  is  not  any  slight  imperfection  in  phras¬ 
ing  which  might  be  due  to  that,  but  what  1  want 
to  know  is  what  is  the  settled  policy  and  desire  of 
your  Committee  and  the  ground  it  takes.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  resolution  (v)  (c),  that  is  merely  that 
the  yearly  value  is  to  be  taken  as  one-fortieth  of  the 
capital  value? — It  is  the  same  thing.  It  deals  with 
property  which  is  not  invested. 

1886.  Why,  when  you  have  not  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  is  property 
to  be  taken  at  only  one-fortieth  of  its  value,  when 
everybody  knows  now  that  one-twentieth  of  its  value 
is  the  ordinary  current  rate  of  earning? — This  reso¬ 
lution  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  recommendation 
from  a  Sub-Committee  in  the  first  instance,  and 
what  goes  on  is  largely  in  the  minds  of  members. 

1887.  I  want  to  know  how  far  you  can  transmit  to 
us  what  was  in  the  minds  of  members  when  they 
made  these  recommendations.  I  want  such  reasons 
as  you  can  give  us? — With  great  pleasure.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  Committee,  according  to  my  recollection 
that  point  was  not  debated,  and  I  cannot  say  what 
was  in  their  minds,  but  the  Sub-Committee  that  con¬ 
sidered  it  thought  that  both  as  regards  investments, 
section  (b),  and  monies  capable  of  investment,  section 
(c),  it  was  desirable  to  have  one  simple  legal  rule, 
namely,  one-fortieth.  The  point  was  raised  and  dis¬ 
cussed. 

18*38.  Did  you  consider  the  point  that  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  circumstances  of  the  war  have  led  to 
the  greater  cost  of  many  things  they  have  also  for 
the  time  being  led  to  the  greater  earning  power  of 
money  ? — Yes. 

1889.  Does  your  Committee  think  it  fair  that  if 
you  increase  the  benefits  of  old  age  pensions  in  one 
wray  or  another  owing  to  the  increased  cost,  you  should 
not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  money  in  property 
of  any  kind  now  earns  a  higher  percentage  more 
easily  than  it  did  before  the  war ;  perhaps  that  did 
not  become  prominent  in  the  Committee’s  discussion? 
— I  think  it  was  considered. 

1890.  You  follow  the  point,  do  you  not?  The  same 
circumstances  which  led  to  greater  need  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  have  brought  about  a  greater  earning  power  of 
money  in  the  other? — Yes.  As  regards  earning  power; 
you  mean  the  earning  power  of  investments? 

1891.  Yes.— Yes. 

1892.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  was  considered? 
—It  certainly  was  considered  and  this  was  the  result. 

1893.  But  was  that  view  of  it  taken  into  account: 
The  effect  of  the  war  cuts  both  ways,  does  it  not  ?  You 
cannot  answer? — I  can  only  say  that  this  was  the 
Committee’s  decision. 

1894.  With  regard  to  (d)  that  is  analogous  to  (a) 
“No  account  shall  be  taken  of  any  pension,  super¬ 
annuation  allowance  or  gratuity  on  retirement 
granted  to  such  person  by  any  employer  ”  ?— Yes. 

1895.  Resolution  (v)  (e)  is:  “  No  account  shall  be 
taken  of  any  pension,  superannuation  allowance,  or 
gratuity  on  retirement  or  of  any  other  benefit  in  cash, 
service  or  kind,  resulting  to  such  person  from  member¬ 
ship  of  any  provident,  friendly,  or  like  society,  or  club 
or  association,  or  any  trade  union  or  like  organisa¬ 
tion,  or  from  any  insurance  policy  taken  out  by  such 
person  ”? — Yes. 

1896.  I  want  to  get  it  clearly.  Now  with  regard  to 
(f)  “No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  yearly  value 
of  any  advantage  accruing  to  such  person  from  the 
use  or  enjoyment  of  any  furniture  and  personal  effects) 
belonging  to  him  and  personally  used  or  enjoyed  by 
him.  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  first  £5  in 
value  of  any  other  property  belonging  to  such  person.” 
Why  is  no  account  to  be  taken  of  the  first  £5  in  value 
of  any  other  property  ?  You  give  the  benefit  on  the 
one-fortieth  basis  of  half-a-crown  a  year? — The 
reason  for  wishing  to  except  from  calculation  the 
first  £5  of  capital  was  that  the  Committee  wanted 


to  have  one  simple  rule.  The  necessity  for  the  rule 
appeared  to  them  to  originate  in  the  practice,  and  a 
perfectly  correct  practice  of  pension  officers  under  the 
existing  Acts,  of  putting  in  the  calculation  of  yearly 
means  ojae-twentieth  of  a  small  sum  in  hand  or  at 
the  bank  of  £1  or  £2.  The  Committee  thought  that 
really  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  A  pound  or 
two  very  often  represents  not  only  capital  but  money 
for  current  expenses,  and  they  thought  that  the  first 
£5  of  capital  should  always  be  excepted. 

1897.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Now  the  other 
points  are  (h)  “  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the 
value  of  any  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  care  or 
attention  (including  lodging,  food,  comforts,  and 
nursing).”  That  is  on  the  same  line  of  thought. 
The  actual  meaning  of  (g)  is  that  you  are  to  deduct 
any  money  which  is  spent  by  the  pensioner  on  a 
person  legally  dependent? — Any  person  legally  de¬ 
pendent  or  any  adopted  child  under  the  age  of  18 
years. 

1898.  Your  Committee  recommend  that  certain 
kinds  of  property  or  money,  or  money’s  equivalent 
should  not  be  counted,  do  they  not  ?  Why  does  your 
Committee  draw  distinctions  between  one  kind  of 
property  and  another? — The  Committee  have  drawn, 
or  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinction  favourable  to 
some  important  classes  of  property,  if  not  to  all 
classes,  which  belong  to  the  claimant  or  pensioner  as 
the  result  of  his  personal  thrift. 

1899.  Yes,  but  why  is  not  personal  thrift  to  have 
the  same  reward  in  whatever  way  it  is  exercised? 
May  I  put  it  to  you  in  the  form  of  an  illustration? 
If  a  person  of  70  has  paid  during  a  large  part  of  his 
life  to  a  trade  union  or  to  a  friendly  society  or  to 
some  club,  the  benefits  derivable  from  that  are  not 
to  be  counted.  If  he  has  made  himself  so  agreeable 
to  relatives  or  friends  that  they  make  him  an  allow¬ 
ance  that  is  not  to  be  counted,  but  if  he  has  exercised 
thrift  in  other  ways  and  put  money  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  that  is  to  be  counted  although  only 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  in  income?— Yes. 

1900.  Some  investments  from  savings  are  to  be 
counted  at  the  rate  they  bring  in.  Now  why  does 
your  Committee  consider  that  certain  forms  of  thrift 
are  to  be  counted  to  the  full,  others  only  partly,  and 
others  not  at  all? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

1901.  It  is  a  question  which  we  are  bound  to  ask 
our  witnesses? — Quite  so. 

1902.  It  touches  very  closely  some  of  the  many 
points  we  have  to  try  to  settle? — I  am  very  sorry 
that  our  Chairman  is  not  here.  Perhaps  he  could 
have  answered. 

1903.  Do  not  think  I  am  pressing  you,  but  I  want 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  what  your  important 
Committee  thinks.  Has  your  Committee  considered 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  making  distinctions  between 
one  form  of  property  and  another  and  one  kind  of 
result  of  thrift  and  another? — I  think  they  are  aware 
of  the  extreme  difimultv  you  mention. 

1904.  And  have  they  considered  one  method  which 
has  been  suggested  for  getting  over  the  difficulty, 
namely,  having  universal  pensions? — They  have 
considered  it. 

1905.  Universal  pensions,  or  at  any  rate,  all  incomes 
below  a  figure  which  would  allow  the  result  of  every 
variety  of  thrift  in  this  class  of  the  country  to  be  dis¬ 
regarded.  Do  you  follow  me? — Yes,  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  that.  — 

1906.  And  they  are  not  in  favour  of  it? — They  are 
not  in  favour  of  it. 

1907.  Why? — In  the  main  Committee  it  did  not 
transpire  why,  but  in  the  Sub-Committee  it' was  felt 
that  if  you  had  one  fixed  rate  of  old  age  pensions 
for  persons  with  comfortable  means,  although  possibly 
limited  means,  and  also  for  persons  with  no  private 
means,  very  shortly  public  opinion  would  demand  a 
higher  pension  for  those  persons  who  had  no  private 
means. 

1908.  Did  your  Committee  consider  the  argument 
that  would  apply  when  you  are  allowing  one  person  to 
have  the  benefit  of  voluntary  allowances,  plus  ad¬ 
vantages  from  trade  unions,  clubs  and  friendly 
societies,  plus  half  the  interest  which  he  might 
get  on  his  own  money ;  while  another  person  is  only 
getting  the  same  pension  with  none  of  these  additional 
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■benefits  at  all.  In  other  words,  did  your  Committee 
consider  that  the  arguments  that  you  have  just  kindly 
given  me  apply  to  their  own  proposals  as  well  as  to 
the  proposal  of  universal  pensions? — The  Committee 
evidently  considered  that  their  own  proposals  were 
sufficiently  reasonable  to  put  forward  for  consider¬ 
ation. 

1909.  I  am  not  demurring,  but  did  they  realise  that 
their  own  proposals  would,  if  carried  out,  result  in  a 
very  great  distinction  in  respect  of  resources  between 
the  old  persons  getting  the  old  age  pension  who  may 
have  all  these  exceptions  and  other  persons  who 
unhappily  have  none  of  these  benefits? — They 
were  certainly  aware  of  that. 

1910.  Can  you  tell  me  how  they  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  inequalities  which  will  arise  from  what 
they  think  right  being  carried  out,  and  the  in¬ 
equalities  which  might  attend  on  the  granting  of 
universal  pensions  with  which  they  do  no|t  agree? — 
The  .Sub-Committee  considered  that  the  inequalities 
under  a  universal  scheme  would  be  more  marked  and 
less  tolerable  than  under  the  scheme  which  they  are 
putting  forward. 

1911.  They  really  thought  that? — Yes. 

1912.  Could  you  explain  to  us  how  they  came  to 
think  so?  May  .1  put  this  to  you  because  we  are 
very  anxious  on  the  point?  You  recommend,  I  see, 
a  limit  of  £52  as  the  highest  where  a  full  pension  is 
given,  as  against  £21.  Whatever  the  limit,  under 
your  recommendation  there  would  be,  not  only  the 
person  who  had  nothing  and  was  in  a  different  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  person  who  had  any  of  these  advantages, 
but  also  the  person  who  had  saved  money  and  put  it  in 
the  Savings  Bank.  He  would  be  worse  off  than  a 
person  who  had  invested  it  in  a  friendly  society  or 
with  a  club  or  trades  union,  and  further,  there  would 
be  the  person  who  was  dependent  on  benevolence. 
There  would  be  inequalities  as  between  all  of  those, 
would  there  not? — Yes. 

1913.  Whereas  if  you  had  a  universal  system  there 
would  be  no  inequality  between  all  of  those  so  far  as 
the  same  sum  was  available  from  this  source  or  that, 
would  there?— No. 

1914.  There  would  be  inequality  between  the  person 
who  had  no  other  means  of  any  kind  and  the  person 
who  had  olther  means  of  various  kinds,  which  would 
equally  count.  You  see  what  I  mean? — Yes. 

1915.  In  view  of  that  (and  you  probably  know  more 
than  we  do  about  this)  do  you  think  it  a  tenable 
position  to  say  there  would  be  more  inequality  under 
a  universal  system  than  there  would  be  under  the 
system  suggested  by  your  Committee? — I  am  afraid 
that  I  have  no  right  to  express  a  personal  opinion. 

1916.  Except,  Mr.  Russell,  that  you  have  an  ex¬ 
perience  and  acquaintance  with  the  subjecft  greater 
than  that  of  most  people  in  the  country? — But  this 
is  an  imaginary  situation.  It  is  noffc  one  of  which  we 
have  actual  experience. 

1917.  It  is  imaginary  in  the  sense  that  everything  of 
which  you  have  not  experience  is  imaginary,  but  I 
hope  that  it  is  not  an  illogical  deduction  from  two 
alternative  suggestions? — No.  but  my  Committee  have 
put  forward  some  suggestions  which  may  be  right  or 
may  be  wrong,  and  I  am  in  effect  being  asked  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong.  I  have  been  asked  to  come 
here  to  support  these  recommendations. 

1918.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong? — I  have 
been  asked  to  cottie  here  to  support  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  I  have  no  authority  to  go  further. 

1919.  I  was  hoping  to  have  the  advantage  of  your 
great  personal  knowledge  on  this  very  difficult  point. 
Now  we  come  to  “  Weekly  Rates  of  Pensions.”  Your 
suggestions  are  in  effect  that  the  limit  of  means  for 
the  maximum  pension  should  be  more  than  doubled, 
raised  from  £21  to  £52. 

(The  following  Table  was  handed  in.) 

*  Bates  of  pensions  and  limit  of  private  means. 

We  suggest  that  the  minimum  pension  should 
remain  Is.  a  week  (£2  12s.  a  year)  as  at  present,  but 
that  the  maximum  pension  should  be  increased  from 
58.  a  week  (£13  a  year)  to  10s.  a  week  (£26  a  year),  and 
that  it  should  be  payable  in  respect  of  any  private 


yearly  means  not  exceeding  £52.  We  also  suggest  that 
the  maximum  limit  of  private  yearly  means  should  be 
increased  from  £31  10s.  to  £75  8s. 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  the  existing 
scheme  of  subsidies  under  the  Acts  and  the  Additional 
Allowance  Scheme;  we  think  that  the  principle  therein 
set  out  of  decreasing  rates  of  pension  should  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  in  an  improved  form. 


Private  yearly 
means  as 
calculated  under 
the  Acts. 

(1) 

Pension. 

(2) 

Additional 

allowance. 

(3) 

Total  yearly 
means 

(l)+(2)  +  (3.) 

(4) 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

31  10 

1 

Nil. 

Nil. 

31 

10 

1 

31  10 

0 

2 

12 

0 

6 

10 

0 

40 

12 

0 

28  17 

7 

2 

12 

0 

6 

10 

0 

37 

19 

7 

28  17 

6 

5 

4 

0 

6 

10 

0 

40 

11 

6 

26  5 

1 

5 

4 

0 

6 

10 

0 

37 

19 

1 

26  5 

0 

7 

16 

0 

6 

10 

0 

40 

11 

0 

23  12 

7 

7 

16 

0 

6 

10 

0 

37 

18 

7 

23  12 

6 

10 

8 

0 

6 

10 

0 

40 

10 

6 

21  0 

1 

10 

8 

0 

6 

10 

0 

37 

18 

1 

21  0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0 

Nil. 

13 

0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

19 

10 

0 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that,  within  the  statutory 
limits  (£21-£31  10s.),  the  effect  of  the  existing  scheme 
is  to  increase  the  pensioner’s  yearly  means  (col.  1)  to 
about  £ 40  10s.  whenever  his  yearly  means  are  exactly 
at  one  of  the  dividing  points  (£21,  £23  12s.  6d.,  £26 
5s.,  £28  17s.  6d.  and  £31),  whilst,  if  his  private  yearly 
means  are  (say)  £21  0s.  Id.,  the  subsidy  is  only 
£16  18s.,  whereas  £19  9s.  lid.  is  required  to  increase 
his  yearly  means  to  the  total  of  £40  10s.  If  the  exist¬ 
ing  scheme  is  maintained  substantially  as  at  present, 
there  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  he  should  not  receive 
a  yearly  pension  of  £19  9s.  lid.  (payable  in  weekly  in¬ 
stalments  of  7s.  5d.)  instead  of  the  existing  weekly  sub¬ 
sidy  of  6s.  6d.  (4s.  pension  +  2s.  6d.  allowance).  The 
same  criticism  applies  to  the  existing  weekly  subsidies 
in  respect  of  all  yearly  means  intermediate  between 
the  £21  and  the  £23  12s.  6d.,  between  the  £23  12s.  6d. 
and  the  £26  5s.,  and  so  on.  Above  £31  10s.,  the  exist¬ 
ing  weekly  subsidy  of  3s.  6d.  immediately  disappears 
entirely.  Below  £21  the  existing  weekly  subsidy  of 
7s.  6d.  is  granted  in  respect  of  any  yearly  means, 
whether  they  be  £20  19s.  lid.  or  nil. 

The  schedule  we  suggest  to  supersede  the  foregoing 
is  in  principle  as  follows:  — 


Private  yearly  means, 
as  calculated  under 
the  Acts,  as  to  be 
amended. 

(1) 

Pension  (additional 
allowance  having 
disappeared). 

(2) 

Total  yearly  mean 
(1)  +  (2). 

(3) 

£  s. 

d. 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s . 

d. 

75  8 

1 

.Nil. 

75 

8 

1 

75  8 

0 

(a)  2  12 

0 

78 

0 

0 

75  7 

11 

2  12 

1 

78 

0 

9 

and 

so 

on 

75  3 

8 

o b )  2  16 

4 

78 

0 

o 

74  19 

4 

3  0 

8 

78 

0 

0 

and 

so 

on 

52  0 

1 

25  19 

11 

78 

0 

0 

52  0 

0 

26  0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

Nil. 

26  0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

(a)  and  ( b ).  As  the  pension  would  have  to  continue 
to  be  payable  weekly,  the  weekly  instalment  in  respect 
of  any  amount  intermediate  between  (a)  and  (b)  would 
be  Is.  (fractions  of  Id.  being  disregarded).  The 
weekly  instalment  in  respect  of  (b)  would  be  Is.  Id. ; 
and  so  on. 

The  advantages  of  a  weekly  pension  of  (say)  4s.  lid. 
as  would  be  possible  under  the  foregoing  schedule,  in¬ 
stead  of  one  of  4s.  under  the  existing  statutory 
schedule,  will  be  obvious,  and  its  equity,  we  think,  in- 
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disputable.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
separation  allowance  payees  have  been  paid  weekly 
and  are  still  so  paid  odd  amounts  like  Is.  Id.,  4s.  lid., 
&c.,  and,  this  having  been  found  possible  in  the  case  of 
so  large  a  number  of  persons,  no  real  difficulty  can 
exist  to  prevent  the  application  of  a  similar  system 
to  old  age  pensioners  (a  much  smaller  number).  We 
submit  a  recommendation  (No.  vi)  to  give  effect  to 
these  proposals. 

The  limit  for  the  maximum  pension  now  of  5s.  a 
week  is  £21,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  that  limit  to 
£52  and  the  corresponding  pension  to  10s. 

1920.  There  are  two  points.  You  raise  the  limit 
from  £21,  and  you  further  suggest  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  pension  should  be  10s.  ? — Yes. 

1921.  What  were  the  suggestions  of  your  Committee 
upon  this  point  before  the  war ;  do  you  know  ? — The 
Committee  made  no  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
rates  of  pension  before  the  war. 

1922.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know? — None. 

1923.  Before  the  war  your  Committee  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  pension? — No. 

1924.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  this  suggested  in¬ 
crease  is  due  wholly  to  war  conditions,  or  is  it  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  policy  that  the  pension  should  be  made 
greater,  irrespective  of  the  abnormality  of  recent 
years?  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  pension  is 
7s.  6d.  in  practice  now? — Quite  so.  The  Committee 
felt  that  the  present  practice  of  a  7s.  6d.  pension  could 
not  be  withdrawn. 

1925.  They  felt  that  in  their  opinion  whatever 
happened  we  could  not  go  back  to  5s.  ? — Yes ;  and  they 
felt  that  the  spirit  of  the  times,  even  apart  from  the 
cost  of  living,  rather  suggested  the  more  generous 
treatment  of  the  poor. 

1926.  Did  the  Committee  consider  whether  7s.  6d. 
would  be  adequate,  supposing  that  we  ever  get  back  to 
pre-war  conditions  ? — The  Committee  did  not  consider 
such  a  hypothetical  position,  sir.  They  felt  that  as  the 
Act  is  in  process  of  being  amended  for  the  second  time, 
it  could  be  amended  a  third  time  if  necessary. 

1927.  Certainly,  in  one  direction.  I  only  want  to 
know  whether  you  can  help  us  by  allocating  any  part 
of  the  suggestion  to  the  war  conditions  and  any  part  of 
it  to  normal  conditions  apart  from  the  war.  Of  course, 
if  you  cannot  help  us  you  cannot? — No,  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot.  I  think  that  this  is  put  forward  on  the 
principle  of  asking  for  as  much,  or  approximately  as 
much,  as  is  given  in  the  Colonies,  having  regard  to  the 
general  situation. 

1928.  Would  yoii  agree  with  an  opinion  which  has 
been  expressed  to  us,  that  the  Colonies,  dealing  witii 
a  much  smaller  number  of  persons  and  having  a  much 
smaller  number  of  people  over  70  asking  for  pensions, 
can  better  afford  to  give  a  higher  pension  than  a 
country  like  this?  That  opinion  has  been  expressed 
to  us.  Would  that  commend  itself  to  your  body? — I 
cannot  say  that  it  would. 

1929.  Or  to  you  ? — With  regard  to  myself,  I  have 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  finance. 

1930.  When  we  come  to  medical  assistance,  is  the 
suggestion  substantially  different  from  the  present 
position  ? — Yes. 

1931.  Not  the  first  part,  surely,  is  it? — YTes. 

1932.  In  what  way?  Will  you  explain? — Yes. 

1933.  Will  you  be  so  kind? — Take  first  a  pensioner 
at  present  who  enters  a  Poor  Law  institiition. 

1934.  For  medical  or  surgical  assistance?- — For,  or 
largely  for,  medical  or  surgical  assistance. 

1935.  On  health  grounds? — Yes,  on  health  grounds. 
He  becomes  disqualified  under  a  statutory  disqualifica¬ 
tion  if  and  when  he  becomes  a  chronic  inmate  of  the 
institution.  He  also  comes  under  the  statutory  dis¬ 
qualification  with  regard  to  Poor  relief  if  it  is  held 
that  the  main  reason  for  his  being  or  remaining  there 
was  not  the  necessity  for  medical  or  surgical  assistance, 
but  something  else,  say  nursing,  which  he  could  not 
get  at  home. 

1936.  Your  view  is  that  he  should  have  the  pen¬ 
sion  when  he  is  there  either  as  a  chronic  medical  case 
or  surgical  case  or  a  nursing  case,  and  that  it  should 


be  paid  to  the  Poor  Law  Home? — After  11  or  12 
weeks. 

1937.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  suggestion  gener¬ 
ally? — Why  it  should  go  to  the  Guardians,  do  you 
mean ;  is  that  the  point  ? 

1938.  You  very  fairly  say  you  want  an  alteration  of 
the  law  in  the  first  instance.  And  in  the  second,  I 
want  to  know  about  both.  Will  you  take  the  first, 
please? — At  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  administer 
the  existing  lawr.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  fairly 
whether  a  person  is  mainly  there  on  account  of  the 
necessity  for  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  or 
wnether  it  is  partly  or  mainly  for  some  other  reason. 
The  present  law  also  leads  to  one  pensioner,  whose 
circumstances  are  very  difficult  to  differentiate  from 
those  of  another,  actually  receiving  his  pension  with¬ 
out  question  for  a  very  much  longer  period  than 
another.  YTou  get  two  cases  difficult  to  differentiate, 
one  pensioner  having  his  pension  revoked  as  from  6 
or  8  weeks  after  he  entered  the  institution,  and 
another  who  may  run  on  for  month  after  month. 

1939.  What  would  govern  the  decision  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  as  to  whether  one  had  ceased  to  be  a  healthy 
case  and  the  other  had  not?  How  does  it  come  about 
that  one  keeps  the  pension  longer  than  the  other? — 
I  rather  think  that  part  of  that  .question  I  cannot 
answer.  All  such  questions  under  the  Act  are  raised 
by  the  Pension  Officers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

1940.  I  take  it  that  your  Committee  consider  that 
in  jmactice  the  present  law  as  administered  leads  to, 
at  any  rate,  apparent  inequality  of  treatment?— -Yes. 

1941.  This  is  their  suggestion  for  remedying  that? 
— Yes. 

1942.  It  is  the  wish  of  your  Committee,  therefore, 
that  all  old  people  in  Poor  Law  institutions  should 
have  the  Old  Age  Pension?- — No;  only  if  they  are 
there  for  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  &c.,  as  stated 
in  (vii). 

1943.  But  the  moment  you  enlarge  that  (I  do  not 
say  improperly)  what  are  you  up  against?  Every 
old  person  over  70  who  is  in  a  Poor  Law  institution 
requires  some  nursing  or  care,  because  if  they  wei'e 
able-bodied  persons  capable  of  earning  money,  they 
would  not  be  there? — I  am  not  sure. 

1944.  How  does  your  Committee  draw  the  line? 
Would  you  pass  from  the  terms  of  the  present  Act 
about  medical  or  surgical  assistance  and  go  beyond 
that?  Where  do  you  draw  the  line?- — The  line  is 
broadly,  though  not  perhaps  absolutely,  drawn  at 
the  workhouse. 

1945.  Y’es,  I  know;  but  all  the  men  and  women 
over  70  in  a  workhouse  under  your  recommendation 
would  not  receive  the  old  age  pension? — Those  who 
were  not  there  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  (vii) — 
medical  or  surgical  assistance,  etc. 

1946.  Including  food,  comforts,  care  or  attention,, 
or  nursing?- — They  might  be  perfectly  able-bodied 
and  yet  in  the  workhouse. 

1947.  Over  70? — Over  70.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  meaning  of  these  words  was  intended  to  enable 
them,  if  perfectly  able-bodied  and  receiving  neither 
medical  nor  surgical  assistance  nor  care,  to  receive 
the  pension. 

1948.  Nor  care? — The  word  care  can  be  extended. 

1949.  I  want  you  to  help  us,  so  far  as  you  can, 
with  regard  to  how  you  draw  the  line. — I  am  trying 
to  do  that. 

1950.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  provision 
that  the  Guardians  should  get  an  extra  grant  for 
performing  their  duties  to  the  old  people  who  are  in 
the  workhouse? — The  Commitee  feel  that  once  the 
National  Exchequer  has  taken  the  burden,  or  partial 
burden,  of  maintaining  a  person  of  70,  sickqess  should 
not  be  a  reason  for  relieving  the  Exchequer  of  that 
burden. 

1951.  But  surely  you  go  beyond  sickness,  do  you 
not? — Well,  that  is  a  point  you  have  just  raised,  sir. 

1952.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Guardians  to  take 
proper  care  of  old  people  who  are  in  the  workhoyse, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

1953.  And  this  suggestion  is  one  made  from  the 
ratepayers’  point  of  view.  Am  I  right  in  saying 
that?  We  are  all  ratepayers,  so  there  is  nothing 
against  taking  the  ratepayers’  point  of  view? — I 
think  the  idea  was  that  the  taxpayer  should  not  be- 
relieved  unreasonably. 
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1954.  Was  this  in  order  to  see  that  the  taxpayer 
paid  that  which  otherwise  the  ratepayer  would  have 
to  pay? — In  order  to  see  that  the  taxpayer  was  not 
relieved  without  a  reasonable  cause. 

1955.  If  a  person  hitherto  having  a  claim  on  the 
taxes  came  into  a  position  in  which  he  had  a  claim 
on  the  rates  the  taxes  should  still  be  looked  to? — 
Excuse  me,  10s.  a  week  would  hardly  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  maintenance. 

1956.  But  anything  the  taxes  paid  would  so  far 
relieve  the  rates? — Yes.  I  thought  you  meant  not 
touching  the  rates  at  all? 

1957.  No.  The  rates  being  relieved  by  that 
amount,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  this  is  a  rate¬ 
payer’s  point  of  view? — No. 

1958.  With  regard  to  Sub-section  (viii),  am  I  right 
in  saying  that  that  is  intended  to  substitute  the 
discretion  of  the  Court  for  the  provision  of  the 
Statute? — In  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  Courts  have  a  discretion.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
them  discretion  in  all  cases. 

1959.  What  is  the  ground  for  that? — The  Com¬ 
mittee  have  noticed  a  few  cases  where  the  Courts, 
having  a  discretion,  have  not  exercised  it,  and  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  Court  should 
always  enjoy  and  excercise  a  discretion. 

1960.  The  Committee  have  noticed  cases  in  which 
the  Courts  having  a  discretion  it  is  not  exercised? — 
Yes — having  an  optional  discretion. 

1961.  I  am  agraid  I  do  not  quite  follow? — Some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  with  regard  to  certain 
cases  apply  an  automatic  period  of  disqualification 
unless  the  Court,  in  its  discretion,  applies  some  other 
period  of  disqualification ;  and  it  is  proposed  that 
there  shall  be  no  automatic  periods  of  disqualification, 
but  that  in  every  case  the  Court  shall,  after  inflicting 
the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  or  what  not,  decide 
for  how  long  the  claimant  or  pensioner  shall  be  dis¬ 
qualified  for  receiving  a  pension. 

1962.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  in  practice 
there  would  grow  up  the  equivalent  of  an  automatic 
period?  Has  your  Committee  considered  the  fact 
that  all  Courts  try  to  get  uniformity  of  decision,  so 
far  as  'they  can,  for  two  very  good  reasons,  namely, 
that  it  is  more  efficient  and  saves  trouble? — The  Com¬ 
mittee  believes,  perhaps  wrongly — I  do  not  know — 
that  where  the  statute  applies  at  present  an  automa¬ 
tic  period  of  disqualification  but  there  is  discretion  in 
the  magistrate  to  apply  some  other  period  of  disquali¬ 
fication,  magistrates  have  not  in  fact  considered  the 
point,  but  have  just  been  satisfied  with  giving  a  day 
or  a  week’s  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

1963.  Under  your  proposal  would  the  attention  of 
the  magistrate  be  specifically  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  person  was  a  pensioner? — Yes. 

1964.  It  really  comes  to  this,  that  you  have  to  make 
sure  that  the  fact  of  the  person  being  a  pensioner  is 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  magistrate? — Yes. 

1965.  Now  with  regard  to  fix)  what  is  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  and  reason  for  that? — The  Committee  do  not 
propose  to  alter  the  existing  maximum  period  of 
disqualification,  10  years,  as  mentioned  in  the  last 
line,  but  they  do  propose  that  the  Courts  shall  in 
°aeh  case  exercise  the  discretion  already  given  to  them 
by  the  1908  Act  to  disqualify  for  such  period,  not 
exceeding  10  years,  as  the  Court  shall  direct. 

1966.  Those  are  the  words  now? — It  is  very  much 
like  that. 

1966a  I  want  to  make  quite  sure  about  this,  because 
I  am  sure  that  members  of  this  Committee  attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance  to  suggestions  made  by  a 
Committee  like  yours,  particularly  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  which  are  matters  of  actual  practice.  This  is 
the  section- — section  3,  sub-section  (3)  of  the  Act  of 
1908 — “Where  a  person  of  60  years  of  age  or  upwards, 
having  been  convicted  before  any  Court,  is  liable  to 
have  a  detention  order  made  against  him  under  the 
Inebriates  Act.  1898.  and  is  not  necessarily  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  their  Act  disqualified  for  receiving 
or  continuing  to  receive  an  old  age  pension  under  this 
Act,  the  Court  may,  if  they  think  fit,  order  that  the 
person  convicted  be  so  disqualified  for  such  period, 
not  exceeding  10  years,  as  the  Court  direct.”  That 
gives  full  discretion  as  to  the  period,  does  it  net? — 
Yes. 


1967.  Does  your  suggestion  do  more  than  that? — 
It  requires  that  the  magistrate  shall  exercise  dis¬ 
cretion. 

1968.  But  what  is  the  difference  between  “  shall  ” 
and  “  may”  in  this  connection?  I  only  want  to  be 
quite  clear.  Is  it  full  discretion? — It  is  full  dis¬ 
cretion,  but  there  is  not  an  instruction  to  exercise 
that  discretion. 

1969.  Do  you  see  any  appreciable  difference  between 
“  may  if  he  thinks  fit  disqualify  ”  and  “  shall  decide 
not  to  disqualify  for  a  certain  period  ”?  It  is  very 
important  point,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  time 
over  it.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  any  practical 
difference ?— I  think  there  is  a  practical  difference. 
Under  the  existing  Act  if  the  Court  do  not  exercise 
their  discretion  the  person  is  not  necessarily  disquali¬ 
fied  for  the  old  age  pension  at  all ;  if  the  magistrate 
on  the  contrary  were  required  to  exercise  discretion 
he  would  disqualify  for  a  period,  possibly  only  a  short 
one,  but  it  would  be  part  of  the  punishment. 

1970.  Under  the  present  law,  he  may  if  he  thinks 
fit? — Yes,  quite  so;  he  may  if  he  thinks  fit. 

1971.  Your  words  can  only  mean  that. — I  agree  that 
if  it  is  considered  that  no  Court  is  ever  oblivous  of 
those  words  “  if  he  thinks  fit  ”  the  decisions  are 
identical. 

1972.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Court  oblivious  to  words 
which  gave  it  power? — I  have  not  the  necessary 
experience. 

1973.  I  put  it  to  you  that  any  words  giving  power 
to  any  human  being  are  always  remembered,  whatever 
else  is  forgotten.  Is  not  that  rather  characteristic  of 
us  all? — I  should  think  it  is  characteristic,  but  there 
are  exceptions,  I  would  suggest. 

1974.  Now  with  regard  to  number  (x),  where  the 
pensioner  is  convicted  it  is  in  the  same  way  or  practi¬ 
cally  on  the  same  lines? — It  is  all  on  the  same  lines. 
The  idea  of  each,  of  the  last  three  proposals  is  to 
compel  the  Court  to  exercise  discretion. 

1975.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  we  will, 
of  course,  consider  that  matter.  To  compel  a  person 
to  exercise  discretion  extends  to  doing  something  or 
not  doing  something.  How  can  vou  tell  whether  it 
is  exercised  or  not? — I  see  the  difficulty. 

1976.  Another  point  I  am  asked  to  put  to  you  is 
this.  You  are  aware  that  pensioners  who  are  convicted 
— I  daresay  you  find  it  in  London — do  not  willingly 
disclose  the  fact  that  they  are  pensioners.  Is  not  that 
so?- — -The  investigating  officers  experience  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  the  Committees  do  not  experience  them. 

1977.  No.  Now  tell  me  briefly,  please,  about  (xi), 
(xii)  and  (xiii).  These  suggestions  are  to  prevent 
delay  and  to  make  matters  more  prompt,  are  they  not? 
— To  prevent  delay  causing  loss  of  pension  money  to  a 
claimant  or  pensioner  who  is,  apart  from  the  formal 
decision  of  the  Committee  or  the  Local  Government 
Board,  qualified  for  the  pension  on  a  given  date. 

1978.  Speaking  generally,  it  means  that  instead  of 
a  pension  being  given  as  from  the  decision,  it  should 
date  back  to  the  time  when  an  allowed  claim  is  made? 
— Provided  that  at  that  time  the  person  was  qualified. 

1979.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  “  allowed  claim.” 
You  would  not  allow  it  from  the  date  of  the  claim 
to  a  person  who  was  not,  at  the  time  he  made  it, 
qualified  ? — No. 

1980.  T  quite  follow,  and  T  am  sure  the  Committee 
will  take  particular  notice  of  these  suggestions. — 
Thank  you,  sir. 

1981.  Now  with  regard  to  No.  (xiv)„  would  not 
these  administrative  concessions  be  practically  covered 
if  your  calculation  of  means  were  adopted  and  the 
10s.  pension  wrere  granted  as  a  matter  of  course?  In 
other  words,  if  No.  (v)  and  No.  (vi)  became  law  there 
would  be  no  need  for  No.  (xiv),  wmuld  there? — Yes. 

1982.  In  what  way? — Those  concessions  were  given, 
although  apparently  not  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  on 
various  dates,  some  of  wrhich  are  unknown,  going  back 
to  1915. 

1983.  I  quite  follow,  and  I  am  wrong.  What  is  not 
covered  by  Nos.  (v)  and  (vi)  is  the  question  of  earnr 
ings.  That  is  the  principal  thing  that  is  not  covered  ? 
— No.  (xiv)  is  intended  to  give  a  retrospective 
sanction,  whereas  under  No.  (v)  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  is  should  be  retrospective,  and  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  have  it  retrospective. 
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1894.  You  mean  to  make  legal  wliat  lias  already 
been  done? — Yes. 

1985.  What  has  already  been  done  has  been  to 
distribute  money  to  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  had  it,  and  there  is  no  power  known  to  get  it 
back,  is  there  ?— No. 

1986.  I  ought  to  have  asked  this  in  connection  with 
paragraph  No.  (v).  Did  your  Committee  consider 
the  question  of  earnings.  Does  your  Committee  take 
the  view  that  it  is  desirable  that  people  over  70  should 
be  encouraged  to  earn  as  much  as  possible  by  work 
if  they  are  able  to  do  it? — They  have  only  considered 
the  point,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  in  connection 
with  the  recent  shortage  of  labour. 

1897.  I  was  asking  you  what  they  considered 
generally.  Do  they  think  it  generally  desirable  that 
pensions  should  be  given  on  such  conditions  as  to 
encourage  a  man  or  woman  over  70  to  do  as  much 
work  as  he  or  she  can  healthily  do,  and  earn  as  anuch 
money  as  he  or  she  reasonably  can  be  expected  to 
earn? — They  have  not  considered  the  point  generally. 

1988.  Fifteen  is  consequential,  and  those  under  the 
heading  “  general  ”  are  consequential.  Now  with 
regard  to  nationality,  what  is  the  particular  view  of 
your  Committee  in  making  these  suggestions? — I  am 
sorry  the  printers  have  omitted  the  word  “  resi¬ 
dence  ”  which  should  precede  item  three.  With  regard 
to  the  proposal  about  nationality,  the  Committee 
have  felt  that  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  was  at 
birth  a  British  subject,  and  who  remained  a  British 
subject  until  in  consequence  of  her  marriage  to  an 
alien  she  herself  became  a  statutory  alien,  it  was 
very  hard  that  she  should  not  be  eligible  for  pension. 

1989.  That  would  apply  only  in  cases  where  such 
a  woman  was  living  in  this  country? — Yes. 

1990.  You  would  not  suggest  that  it  should  apply 
if  she  followed  her  alien  husband  over  the  seas? — No. 
The  Act  on  that  point  is  clear.  It  is  that  pensions 
are  only  paid  to  persons  living  in  this  country. 

1991.  The  necessity  for  a  pension  would  be  all  the 
stronger  if  the  alien  husband  had  been  repatriated-? 
— Yes. 

1992.  As  you  say,  “  residence  ”  should  be  a  sub¬ 
title  ? — Yes. 

1993.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  (iii.)  ? — It  is  to 
cure  hardships  which  arise  at  the  present  time 
where  a  claimant  has  been  absent  from  the  country 
for  just  a  little  over  8  years  out  of  the  last  2-0,  and 
therefore  present  in  the  country  during  the  last  20 
years  for  nearly  12  years ;  every  day  or  other  period 
of  continued  residence  not  in  the  country  cuts  off  the 
benefit  of  the  first  residence  in  the  country  for  a 
corresponding  period;  and  so  the  person,  instead  of 
having  to  reside  for  quite  a  little  while  in  the  country 
in  order  to  complete  the  20  years,  under  the  existing 
Act  may  have  to  reside  for  years  and  years.  We  have 
had  cases  of  ten  years  or  so. 

1994.  The  statute  is  that  a  person  must  satisfy  the 
pension  authorities  that  for  at  least  12  years  in  the 
aggregate  'out  of  the  20  years  up  to  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  pension,  he  or  she  has  lived  in  the 
country.  In  other  words,  it  is  12  years  out  of  the 
last  20? — Yes,  that  is  the  present  law. 

1995.  What  is  your  proposal? — The  present  law 
appears  on  the  face  of  it  possibly  to  be  quite  straight¬ 
forward  in  its  working,  but  in  practice  it  turns  out 
not  to  be  really  straightforward,  because  a  person 
may  have  completed  very  nearly  12  years  at  the  date 
of  the  consideration  of  the  claim — let  us  say,  only  a 
day  less  than  12  years. 

1996.  When  an  application  is  refused  and  another 
is  made  there  may  be  a  change? — The  position  may 
still  be  the  same. 

1997.  At  the  moment  he  applies  for  the  pension  he 
may  have  been  in  the  United  Kingdom  only  11  years 
a.nd  9  months  out  of  the  last  20 ;  if  he  continues  to 
live  here  another  three  months  it  will  make  12  years? 
No.  it  may  not  make  12  years. 

1998.  Why  not? — Because  by  the  lapse  of  the  three 
months  you  deduct  from  the  total  residence  three 
months  of  the  first  residence;  it  is  a  split  residence. 

i  non  total  the  same,  11  years  and  9  months 

1999.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way:  take  a  period  of 
2  years  ending  at  the  date  of  the  application,  or  at 
the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  pension.  Of  those  20 
years  a  person  is  required  to  have  lived  12  in  the 


country.  Is  not  that  so? — The  words  are  “  up  to  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  any  sum  on  account  of  pension.’’ 

2000.  At  least  12  years  up  to  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  the  pension? — Yes. 

2001.  Col.  Nathan  liaw:  It  is  not  up  to  attaining 
the  pensionable  age? — No;  up  to  the  date  of  the  receipt 
of  any  sum  on  account  of  pension.  The  difficulty  of 
interpretation  is,  I  think,  quite  known  to  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  Excise  and  the  pension  officers.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  explain.  I  w'ouid  like  to  write  about 
it  if  I  may. 

2002.  Chairman  :  I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you 
would? — It  is  most  difficult  to  explain  orally. 

2003.  We  quite  follow  the  general  line  of  policy? — 
Exactly. 

2004.  Col.  Nathan  Baw:  Is  it"  too  difficult  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  Committee?  I  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  by 
a  thing  like  this?- — It  is  most  difficult. 

2005.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Can  w'e  have  a  practical  illus¬ 
tration,  and  then  we  might  get  at  it  ? — I  would  like  to 
write  about  it. 

2006.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker  :  Is  it  12  continuous  years? 
— No;  12  years  in  the  aggregate  out  of  the  last  20. 

2007.  Chairman:  It  comes  to  this  really,  does  if 
not :  that  if,  of  the  20  years  out  of  which  you  have  to 
get  12,  the  early  part  were  spent  in  England,  then 
every  month  you  put  on  in  the  future  takes  a  month 
off  at  the  beginning? — Yes. 

2008.  And  the  new  month  that  you  gain  by  residence 
here  only  just  equals  the  month  you  have  lost  of  your 
earlier  previous  residence? — Yes;  that  is  the  hardship, 
if  I  may  say  so. 

2009.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  abroad  during 
the  bulk  of  the  first  eight  years  of  the  20,  then  every 
additional  month  in  the  future  is  all  to  the  good? — 
Yes. 

2010.  That  is  the  point?- — Yes,  that  is  the  point. 

2011.  What  you  want  is  to  secure  practically  that 
there  shall  be  12  years’  residence  at  some  time  in  the 
life — that  is  the  point,  is  it  not?  Or  how  would  you 
phrase  the  remedy  that  you  ask  for? — I  suggest  that 
the  wording  will  be  found  satisfactory  on  scrutiny. 

2012.  It  makes  up  a  gross  total  of  12  years 
altogether  ? — Yes. 

2013.  Now  on  (iv.),  you  are  aware  that  the  theory 
of  the  old  age  pensions,  or  one  of  the  theories,  is  that 
it  is  a  recognition  by  the  State  of  work  done  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  inside  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  theory  is  that  Great  Britain  owes  to  its 
aged  citizens  some  return  for  the  work  they  have  done 
for  England  during  their  lives.  Is  not  that  so? — Well, 
there,  are  several  theories  about  old  age  pensions.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  have  adopted  any  particular  one. 

2015.  If  you  are  going  to  count .  in  periods  spent 
abroad  in  British  possessions,  you  are  making  the 
United  Kingdom  pay  a  pension  earned  partly  outside 
the  United  Kingdom,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

2016.  Your  view  is  that,  although  it  is  paid  out  of 
United  Kingdom  funds,  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
have  been  serving  the  Government  elsewhere  in  any 
British  possession,  that  service  should  be  counted? — 
Yes. 

2017.  You  agree  that  it  cannot  apply  to  many 
people? — No.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  provision 
in  the  1911  Act,  but  it  is  limited  to  service  under 
the  Crown.  This  is  a  proposed  extension  to  service 
under  the  Government  of  any  British  possession. 
Service  under  the  Crown,  the  remuneration  for  which 
is  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament,  is  the 
existing  law. 

2018.  Now  your  proposal  is  that  the  statutory  age 
should  be  65? — Yes. 

2019.  Is  that  considered  to  be  a  final  stage,  or  is  it 
put  forward  as  a  step  towards  pensions  at  a  lower  age 
still? — I  think  that  the  Committee  have  put  forward 
all  their  proposals  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  some¬ 
thing  which  this  Committee  might  like  to  consider  at 
the  present  moment,  without  precluding  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  further  steps  in  the  future. 

2020.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  Committee,  in 
considering  the  whole  problem  of  old  age  pensions,  are 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  begin  at  65,  and  that 
unless  conditions  in  this  country  change  vastly  they 
ought  not  to  begin  before  65.  Or  is  65  put  forward 
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merely  as  a  step  towards  an  even  lower  age  which 
might  he  desired  if  it  were  possible?  Can  you  tell  me? 
— I  do  not  think  that  the  Committee  consider  65  to  be 
Utopia  or  something  absolutely  final.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  plan  to  bring  forward  another  pro¬ 
posal  almost  at  once. 

2021.  No;  1  quite  follow  that,  and  you  follow  my 
point,  do  you  not?  Some  might  say  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  old  age  pensions  should  not  begin  before  70 
or  65,  and  others  might  say  65  is  the  proper  figure. 
Others  might  say  that  if  the  State  could  afford  it  the 
age  should  be  50.'  I  want  to  know  whether  this  is  a 
considered  suggestion  as  to  what  should  be  the  per¬ 
manent  law  of  the  country,  or  merely  a  step  forward 
in  State  benevolence? — There  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
permanent  law.  The  Committee  were  very  largely 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  in  many  public  services  bo 
years  is  the  compulsory  retiring  age. 

2022.  I  wanted  to  know  that.  Did  your  Committee 
also  consider  how  far  the  problem  of  the  age  between 
65  and  70  should  be  dealt  with  by  an  extension  of  the 
Insurance  Act,  rather  than  by  a  non-contributory  old 
age  pension? — No,  sir. 

2023.  I  must  ask  you? — No,  they  did  not. 

2024.  Were  your  Committee  unanimous  with  regard 
to  the  age  being  65? — As  I  have  said,  I  have  not  the 
Minutes  with  me,  but  I  believe  so. 

2025.  Did  they  know  what  it  would  cost? — No;  they 
had  no  figures  worked  out. 

2026.  Do  they  suggest  it  independently  of  cost? — 
Apparently. 

2027.  One  rather  wants  to  know? — The  suggestion 
is  made. 

2028.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  looked  on 
as  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  whatever 
the  cost,  or  as  a  desirable  extension  if  the  financial 
position  of  the  country  were  favourable  ? — I  think  it  is 
rather  the  latter. 

2029.  Rather  the  latter? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2030.  Are  you  aware  what  it  would  cost? — No,  I  am 
not. 

2031.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  if  the 
estimate  for  the  present  7s.  6d.  a  week  is  £18,000,000, 
10s.  a  week  at  65  would  probably  be  £42,000,000,  and, 
of  course,  with  other  alterations  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  it  would  come  to  more.  Did  the  Committee 
realise  that  it  would  mean  more  than  double  the  ex¬ 
penditure  on  old  age  pensions  ? — They  had  no  estimates 
in  front  of  them 

2032.  Not  even  in  a  general  sort  of  way? — No.  The 
Committee  will  be  very  sorry  if  they  have  inflicted  any 
unnecessary  work  on  you.  They  put  forward  these 
proposals  not  necessarily  as  the  right  proposals,  or  as 
the  best  proposals,  but  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
of  assistance  to  the  Committee. 

2033.  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  you  have  done  other 
than  try  to  stress  the  fact  that  these  questions  are  of 
great  importance,  and  therefore  you  want  us  to  direct 
our  minds  to  these  most  important  points  ? — Thank 
you,  sir. 

2034.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  :  You  have  been  asked  very 
searching  questions,  some  of  which  I  have  been  most 
interested  in.  Your  Committee’s  proposals  are  of  a 
very  far-reaching  character.  Do  they  not,  in  fact, 
outline  a  scheme  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  that 
of  the  present  Old  Age  Pension  Acts? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  scheme  of  quite  a  different  nature. 

2035.  You  think  not  of  quite  a  different  nature?— 
No. 

2036.  To  a  very  great  extent  it  is  of  a  different 
nature? — There  are  important  modifications. 

2037.  Yes,  of  course  there  are.  The  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  means,  for  instance, 
are  very  different  and  far-reaching.  There  are  two 
or  three  things  here  which  I  would  like  to  deal  with  : 
(V)  ( b )  “  No  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  yearly 
value  of  any  advantage  accruing  to  such  person  from 
the  use  or  enjoyment  of  any  furniture  and  personal 
effects  belonging  to  him  and  personally  used  or  en¬ 
joyed  by  him.”  That  is  very  rarely  operative  in 
practice  at  present,  is  it  not? — Yes,  very  rarely  at 
present. 

2038.  Then  :  “  that  with  each  increment  of  yearly 
means  up  to  a  maximum  of  £75,  8s. ;  the  yearly 


pension  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  incre¬ 
ment.”  How  would  that  work  out?  I  do  not  really 
understand.  Supposing  a  man  had  £53 ;  that  is  tc 
say,  £1  above  the  £52,  what  would  be  the  position? — 
Then  the  yearly  old  age  pension  would,  under  the 
proposed  scheme,  be  £78  minus  £53. 

2039.  It  is  so  as  to  bring  him  up  to  £78? — Yes. 

2040.  Have  you  the  scale  bere? — Yes.  It  is  roughly 
worked  out.  May  I  correct  an  error  in  my  evidence 
just  now  on  the  point  of  whether  the  Committee  had 
any  estimates?  What  I  said  was  strictly  correct, 
but  they  had  population  figures  with  regard  to  60,  65 
and  70  years  before  them,  which  was  a  rough  index 
and  all  that  was  possible  in  the  limited  time  the 
officers  had  to  prepare  the  Reports. 

^2041.  Chairman :  Then  they  did  realise  that  the 
suggestion  of  65  meant  more  than  double?- — They 
may  have  realised  that  it  meant  more  than  double. 

2042.  They  showed  signs  of  realising  it,  I  may  take 
it? — They  showed  signs  of  realising  that  it  was  a 
very  considerable  thing  they  were  asking  for.  The 
new  scheme  is  roughly  worked  out  in  the  Table  that 
I  have  handed  in. 

2043.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  It  would  really  mean  a 
whole  .series  of  different  rates? — Yes,  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  the  present  separation  allowance  moneys 
which,  although-  they  usually  run  at  even  sixpences 
with  the  addition  of  the  soldiers’  allotment  at  the 
rate  of  so  much  a  day  make  a  total  weekly  payment 
of  so  many  shillings  and  a  Id.,  2d.,  3d.  or  so.  The 
Committee  felt  that  what  was  possible  in  that  case 
was  equally  possible  in  the  case  of  old  age  pensions, 
and  that  it  had  advantages. 

2044.  1  am  only  thinking  of  the  difficulty  in  the 
administration  of  old  age  pensions.  It  would  mean 
a  large  series  of  rates,  9,  10  or  11,  compared  with 
the  few  that  exist  now? — Well,  Sir  Arthur  Tedder, 
of  course,  knows  the  present  system  extremely  well. 
The  Committee  feel  that  although  it  is  simple  it  has 
serious  disadvantages,  and  that  what  can  be  done  in 
separation  allowance  work  can  be  done  for  old  age 
pension  purposes  also  if  it  is  thought  desirable. 

2045.  The  payment  of  separation  allowances  is 
quite  different  from  the  old  age  pension  payments? — 
Those  payments  are  made  in  the  same  way  through 
the  Post  Office,  and  there  are  officers  who  make  the 
calculations. 

2046.  I  know  that  they  are  paid  at  the  Post  Office, 
but  they  are  paid  in  a  different  manner  altogether. 
Do  I  understand  with  regard  to  wages  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  30s.  a  week  might  be  earned  and  no 
notice  taken  of  that  in  calculating  means  in  regard 
to  old  age  pension?  At  present  an  old  age  pensioner 
may  be  earning  30s.  a  week  and  that  is  not  taken 
into  consideration  as  means?  That  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued? — To  be  continued  up  to  the  date  of  the  new 
Act,  but  the  new  Act  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  Act.  It  is  hoped  that  any  existing  pensioner 
will  not  be  placed  in  a  worse  position  under  the  new 
Act  than  he  is  under  the  present  Act. 

2047.  It  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  permanent? 
— Only  permanent  so  far  as  existing  pensioners  are 
concerned  who  are  living  when  the  new  Act  passes. 

2048.  Those  pensioners  are  to  be  allowed  to  earn 
30s.  a  week  and  any  new  people  are  not? — That  is 
so. 

2049.  You  would  continue  it  for  the  existing  pen¬ 
sioners? — Yes.  I  fancy  it  is  quite  a  common  saving 
clause.  There  is  a  similar  one  in  the  Act  of  1911, 
but  they  only  had  then  to  deal  with  the  Act  of  1908 
and  not  with  administrative  concessions  and  other 
things  which,  although  not  statutes,  have  been  given 
the  force  of  law. 

2050.  You  do  not  suggest  that  a  person  may  earn 

wages  up  to  30s.  and  that  they  should  not  be  taken 
into  account? — You  do  not  want  that  permanently? — 
Only  so  far  as  a  person  now  enjoying,  and  rightly 
enjoying,  that  benefit  is  concerned.  • 

2051.  The  alteration  suggested  here  with  regard  to 
the  calculations  of  means  are  so  large  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  means  qualification  goes  altogether? — 
I  think  that  that  was  rather  the  point  of  the  Chair¬ 
man’s  remark  with  regard  to  the  suggested  alterna¬ 
tive  scheme- — that  the  means  limit  should  go 
altogether  or  go  up  to  a  certain  unstated  limit,  and 
thus  get  out  of  all  this  detail. 
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2052.  Did  the  Committee  consider  whether,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  qualification  wTas  done  away  with  altogether 
with  regard  to  means,  the  great  majority  over  65  or 
70  would  claim  whether  they  possessed  considerable 
means  or  not? — The  Committee  felt  that  those  with 
considerable  means  would  very  largely  abstain  from 
claiming. 

2053.  But  that  a  great  many  would  not  abstain? — 
Quite  so,  or  some  would  not  abstain. 

2054.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Do  I  understand  from 
No.  VI  in  your  statement  that  “  private  yearly 
means  ”  is  something  quite  exclusive  of  personal 
earnings? — No;  it  includes  personal  earnings.  It 
excludes  only  the  old  age  pension  or  any  similar  sub¬ 
sidy  by  the  State;  by  “similar”  I  mean  the  addi¬ 
tional  allowance. 

2055.  It  excludes  the  30s .  earnings  that  were 
allowed  by  the  administrative  concessions,  does  it 
not? — It  includes  that,  except  in  the  case  of  existing 
pensioners  who  are  still  alive  when  the  new  Act 
passes. 

2056.  One  may,  perhaps,  consider  that  case  because 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  such  people  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  Now  I  want  to  under¬ 
stand  the  scheme.  Will  you  assume  a  hypothetical 
case?  Take  a  man  who  in  his  active  life  was  a 
member  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers 
and  got  a  pension  from  that  Society,  and  then  took 
work  in  some  other  trade  as  he  would  be  allowed  to 
do,  bringing  him  in  30s.  a  week.  Stop  me  if  I  have 
not  grasped  your  proposals  properly.  I  gather  that 
first  of  all  that  he  may  earn  30s. ;  he  also  has  a  10s. 
pension  from  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers; 
he  has  saved  money  during  his  working  life  and  it 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  endowment  assurance  policy 
for  £200,  which  is  now  invested  in  War  Stock  and 
bringing  him  in  4s.  a  week.  By  your  scheme  no 
deduction  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  that.  Now 
assume  that  the  man  and  his  wife  are  still  living, 
and  that  a  prosperous  son  allows  the  old  people  £2  a 
week ;  that  brings  their  total  income,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  up  to  £4  4s.  a  week.  Am  I  right  in  assuming 
that  in  such  a  case  the  London  Pensions  Committee 
would  propose  to  give  those  two  people,  both  being 
over  70,  each  a  full  pension  of  10s.  a  week? — May  I 
ask  whether  the  assumption  is  that  both  are  now 
receiving  the  pension,  and  that  the  30s.  is  ignored, 
as  at  present,  under  the  administrative  concession? 

2057.  Yes?— Yes;  the  proposal  would  work  out  at 
two  pensions  of  10s.  a  week. 

2058.  In  a  case  in  which  the  old  people  were  already 
getting  in  one  form  or  another  about  £220  a  year, 
the  Committee’s  proposal  is  to  saddle  the  taxpayer 
with  a  further  £1  a  week  for  their  support.  Have 
the  Committee  considered  the  scheme  from  the  point 
of  view  of  cases  of  that  sort? — I  am  afraid  that  the 
Committee  were  rather  anxious  to  get  some  general 
scheme  in  front  of  this  Committee,  and  that  they 
have  not  gone  into  detailed  cases.  This  is  rather  ail 
exceptional  case :  There  is  an  enormous  number  of 
old  age  pensioners  who  are  earning  30s.  a  week  and 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  administrative  concession  at 
the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  that  any  ruling 
has  been  given  on  the  point  as  to  whether  if  a 
pensioner  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  fell  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  or  gave  up  employment,  he  would  again 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  concession  if  he  chose 
to  resume  employment. 

2059.  I  was  rather  assuming  a  case  in  which  the 
man  has  gone  on  in  employment? — These  people  are 
being  rapidly  displaced,  and  of  course  as  they  grow 
older  they  will  be  either  unable,  or  in  many  cases 
unwilling,  to  continue  work. 

2060.  Yes.  Now  will  you  take  the  case  of  a  person 
who  reaches  70  after  the  passing  of  your  proposed 
new  Act,  and  therefore  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  administrative  concession.  Is  it  not 
quite  possible  that  between  one  or  other  of  the  various 
items  of  means  that  you  set  out  which  are  not  to  be 
counted,  a  person  could  possibly  with  any  earnings 
he  might  succeed  in  drawing  be  in  the  enjoyment  with 
hio  wife  of  substantially  over  £1  a  week,  and  still  be 
entitled  to  the  fvd]  old  age  pension? — Yes. 

2061.  Those  cases  being  possibilities,  is  there  very 
much  difference  between  this  scheme  and  what  the 
Chairman  suggested  as  the  practical  alternative, 


namely  universal  pensions? — I  think  1  answered  that 
point  when  it  was  raised  by  the  Chairman  in  this 
way — that  my  Committee  felt  that  there  were 
stronger  objections  to  a  universal  scheme  than  to  the 
scheme  which  they  are  putting  forward. 

2062.  But  under  the  scheme  which  they  put  forward 
does  it  not  seem  probable  that  in  very  many  cases 
the  pensioner  may  enjoy  such  an  income  as  in  effect 
to  make  the  scheme  almost  universal? — There  is  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  universality. 

2063.  I  notice  that  one  of  their  points  is  that  no 
account  is  to  be  taken  of  the  value  of  free  board  and 
lodging,  voluntarily  provided  by  any  other  person, 
or  a  voluntary  allowance  in  money  or  otherwise. 
Supposing  a  pensioner  is  in  receipt  of  a  substantial 
weekly  sum,  say,  10s.  a  week  from  an  old  friend,  do  I 
understand  that  that  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account? 
—  Not  if  it  is  a  voluntary  allowance. 

2064.  Suppose  that  the  old  friend  dies  and  leaves 
a  sum  of  money  in  trust  to  buy  an  annuity  of  10s.  a 
week  for  the  pensioner,  then  it  will  be  taken  into 
account? — That  is  a  question,  possibly,  of  interpj  3- 
tation. 

2065.  Is  it?  After  the  death  of  the  benefactor  the 
pensioner  would  be  in  receipt  of  a  definite  weekly 
sum  of  10s.  a  week  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Is  there 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  count  or  not?— I  am 
not  a  lawyer  and  I  would  rather  not  say.  It  would)  be 
voluntarily  allowed  by  the  will  of  the  deceased 
person. 

2066..  Chairman :  Did  your  Committee  deliberately 
exclude  annuities  from  the  scope  of  the  exceptions?— 
I  think  not  deliberately; 

2067.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  I  suggest  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  the  same  gift  takes  different  shapes 
at  different  times  it  would  be  differently  treated  under 
the  Committee”  s  proposal? — You  mean  an  annuity 
left  by  a  friend  would  be  treated  differently  from  an 
annuity  purchased  by  a  claimant  or  pensioner? 

2068.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  that  the  Committee 
would  wish  them  to  be  treated  differently,  provided 
that  it  was  a  voluntary  bequest  from  a  friend. 

2069.  Perhaps  we  cannot  pursue  that  any  further, 
but  you  agree  that  it  suggests  that  there  are  types 
of  cases  in  which  the  Committee’s  proposals  do  not  se¬ 
cure  consistency  of  treatment  ? — As  I  have  already  said 
the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  get  something 
in  front  of  this  Committee,  because  they  thought  that 
this  Committee  would  be  helped  by  having  something, 
although  perhaps  somewhat  imperfect,  at  an  early 
date  rather  than  by  having  at  a  belated  date  some¬ 
thing  which  might  joerhaps  be  better  and  more  elabor¬ 
ated  and  more  perfect. 

2070.  Might  I  ask  you  to  clear-  up  a  little  doubt 
ou  (g).  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  meant.  Take 
the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  living  together,  the 
husband  being  over  70,  and  the  wife  under  70. 
Under  the  present  Acts  the  family  income  is  divided 
equally  between  the  two.  Under  the  Committee’s 
proposal  would  it  be  possible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  wife  to  be  deemed  to  be  cost  legally 
incurred  by  the  husband  to  possibly  a  greater  extent 
than  half  the  joint  means? — I  suggest  that  if  this 
Committee  consider  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  they  prefer  the  existing  system  under  which 
the  means  of  the  husband  and  w'ife  have  to.  be  taken 
as  the  joint  means  of  the  couple,  that  position  could 
bo  safeguarded. 

2071.  Did  your  Committee  propose  to  alter  the 
present  arrangement  under  which  the  joint  means 
are  halved? — No,  they  do  not  propose  to  alter  that 
and  they  do  not  intend  that  ( g )  should  suggest  an 
alteration  of  the  calculation  of  the  husband  and  wife’s 
means. 

2072.  You  can  see  that  ( g )  is  open  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  that  I  put  to  you? — Yes,  I  quite  see  that. 

2073.  I  think  that  my  next  point  was  covered  by 
Sir  Arthur  Tedder’s  question,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure.  It  is  suggested  that  £78  is  the  maximum,  and 
a  person  whose  income  was  £53  would  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  of  £25? — Yes. 

2074.  Poes  that  mean  that  according  to  your  scale 
the  pension  would  go  down  £1  for  every  £1  increase  of 
other  income? — Yes,  for  every  £1  increase  in  the 
private'  yearly  means,  the  pension  will  go  down  by 
£1  a  year. 
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2075.  In  view  of  all  these  complicated  arrangements 
for  the  calculation  of  means,  would  not  the  pension 
officers  have  to  be  perpetually  watching  cases  in  order 
to  revise  the  pensions? — I  do  not  know  about  perpet¬ 
ually.  I  do  not  know  how  pension  officers  watch  at 
present.  I  believe  the  Departmental  instructions  to 
pension  officers  are  private  and  confidential,  but  that 
every  pensioner  twice  a  year  is  required,  if  he  honestly 
can,  to  say  that  his  means  have  not  increased.  He 
has  to  say  that  in  writing. 

2076.  Yes,  but  the  steps  are  very  wide.  The  pen¬ 
sion  is  only  altered  in  shillings  for  quite  wide  steps 
of  income,  and  would  not  the  steps  here  be  very  much 
na  rrower  ? — Yes. 

2077.  And  the  margin  would  be  much  more  liable  to 
fluctuation  ? — Yes. 

2078.  I  am  speaking  quite  as  one  who  is  ignorant  on 
this  matter  and  asking  for  your  help? — I  am  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  existing  instructions  to  Pension  Officers. 

2079.  Would  it  not  involve  a  great  deal  more  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  in  reviewing  pensions  than  the 
present  system  involves? — The  pensions,  broadly 
speaking,  are  reduced 'only  on  the  application  of  the 
pension  officer.  Pensioners  apply  for  increases  of 
pension  if  their  means  have  gone  down,  and  may  be 
deemed  generally  to  apply.  Reductions  of  pensions 
are  in  practice  only  applied  for  by  pension  officers 
who  are  officers  of  the  Treasury  under  the  control  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise. 

2080.  I  am  thinking  of  the  pension  officer.  He  has 
to  do  his  work  somehow,  and  I  am  wondering  whether 
he  is  not  entitled  to  sympathy.  Are  you  not  possibly 
putting  on  him  an  extremely  heavy  task? — It  is  quite 
possible.  It  is  also  possible  to  give  him  some  statu¬ 
tory  relief  so  that  instead  of  perpetual  supervision  he 
shall  only  have  to  supervise  once  a  month  or  once 
every  three  months. 

2081.  Or,  instead,  the  present  once  every  six 
months? — Well,  if  you  like. 

2082.  Under  the  present  system  a  pension  does  not 
vary  if  the  means  are  between  £21  and  £23  12s.  6d.. 
but  under  your  plan  the  pension  would  change  if  the 
means  went  up  from  £21  to  £22,  and  again  from  £22 
to  £23? — Yes. 

2083.  So  that  it  does  mean,  does  it  not,  a  vast 
accession  of  work  to  the  pension  officer  ? — It  looks  like 
an  accession  of  work,  but  whether  it  is  vast  or  not  is 
rather  a  matter  first  to  be  settled  by  the  drafting  of 
the  Act,  limiting,  for  instance,  the  periods  when  the 
pension  officers  are  required  to  review  means,  and 
also  by  the  experience  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
Excise  on  controlling  pension  officers,  which  ex¬ 
perience  I  have  not  got: 

2084.  Statutory  provisions,  if  they  were  effective 
with-  regard  to  limiting  the  work,  would  simply  be 
effective,  would  they  not,  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
main  scheme  less  effective? — It  would  probably  mean, 
I  think,  that  you  would  have  to  overlook  some  in¬ 
creases  of  means  for  a  certain  period. 

2085.  Yes,  quite  so.  I  suppose  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  when  the  stages  are  as  wide  as  they  are  there 
is  not  very  much  probability  of  change  or  sufficient 
change  to  alter  the  rate  of  pensions,  and  the  pensions 
officer  can  do  his  work  with  considerable  rapidity 
and  comfort,  but  if  the  stages  are  very  small  and  the 
pension  has  to  be  changed  by  a  mere  turn  in  the 
means,  the  work  of  the  pensions  officer  will  be  very 
greatly  increased?-  It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  work. 

2086.  He  would  be  able  to  take  nothing  for 
granted? — But  there  seems  to  be  an  advantage  in  the 
proposal.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  rather  unfair  to 
grant  a  5s.  pension  to  a  claimant  whose  weekly  means 
calculated  under  the  Acts  are  8s.  and  then  to  his 
next  door  neighbour  whose  means  say  are  8s.  Id. 
a  week,  a  4s.  pension?  That  is  what  the  present  Act 
requires  to  be  done. 

2807.  Are  you  not  asking  me  a  question? — Well,  I 
think  it  was  a  question.  I  apologise  if  it  is  not  correct 

form. 

2088.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  point  that  you  want 
to  make  and  I  am  much  obliged  to  yoxx. — Thank 
you. 

2089.  Miss  Matheson:  In  the  calculation  of  means, 
how  would  you  deal  with  anything  received  by 
inheritance? — That  question  was  put  to  me  by  the  last 


speaker  and  I  think  I  said  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be 
quite  possible  that  if  the  inheritance  was  a  voluntary 
bequest  it  might  be  taken  under  (a)  but  not  being 
a  lawyer  I  would  not  like  my  opinion  to  be  taken  as 
a  lawyer’s  opinion. 

2090.  I  want  to  take  it  further.  If  an  annuity 
from  the  bequest  of  a  friend  is  taken  under  (a)  then 
ought  not  provision  made  by  a  man  for  his  wife  or 
children  to  come  under  (a)  in  the  same  way?  Ought 
we  to  give  a  privileged  position  in  the  one  case  without 
giving  the  same  relief  to  the  man  who  is  trying  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  own  family  after  his  death  ?  Is  there  any 
reason  for  discrimination? — I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
point.  Is  it  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  some  relief 
is  given  in  respect  of  provision  for  a  claimant’s  own 
self  and  some  also  for  his  wife  under  the  scheme, 
some  x-elief  should  be  given  in  respect  of  provision 
made  for  his  children? 

2091.  Yes.  This  scheme  gives  a  privilege  which  you 
deny  to  a  person  who  tries  to  provide  for  his 
children.  What  I  want  to  ask  is  why  should  that 
distinction  be  made?  It  also  handicaps  the  man  who 
is  providing  for  his  wife? — Yes. 

2902.  Perhaps  the  point  has  not  been  considered? — 
I  am  afraid  it  has  not  been  considered  except  so  far 
as  ( g )  proposes  to  give  some  relief  for  money  actually 
spent  (not  saved)  on  the  maintenance  of  persons 
legally  dependent  on  the  claimant  or  on  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  adopted  children. 

2093.  I  am  thinking  now  of  money  that  a  claim¬ 
ant  has  inherited  perhaps  from  a  deceased  husband 
or  father? — Inherited  money,  might  I  suggest,  should 
be  exempt  altogether  under  (u)  if  the  bequest  was  a 
voluntary  one. 

2094.  Take  (e).  Is  that  supposed  to  cover  every 
kind  of  annuity  or  only  those  through  Insurance 
Societies  and  so  on? — It  is  stated  as  covering  pensions, 
superannuation  allowances  or  gratuities  on  retirement 
or  other  benefits  arising  from  membership  of  a  Provi¬ 
dent,  Friendly  or  like  Society,  Club  or  Association  or 
any  Trade  Union  or  like  organisation  or  from  an 
Insurance  Policy. 

2095.  Does  “  the  like  organisation  ”  include  the 
ordinary  insurance  societies? — Ordinary  insurance 
societies  are  not  included  as  “  like  organisations.” 
They  come  in  the  rest  of  the  line — “  or  from  any  in¬ 
surance  policy  taken  out  by  such  person.” 

2096.  Thank  you.  I  only  wanted  to  be  clear  about 
that  Is  it  proposed,  with  regard  to  medical  assist¬ 
ance,  to  allow  the  old  age  pension  for  three  months 
after  a  pensioner  is  in  the  infirmary  or  the  infirm  ward 
of  the  workhouse? — The  pensioner  usually  has  rent 
and  other  obligations  to  discharge,  although  he  is  in  an 
institution. 

2097.  You  think  that  he  should  be  given  three 
months’  grace,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes ;  three  months’  grace 
to  keep  on  or  to  terminate  the  tenancy,  as  seems  to  him 
the  better  course,  having  regard  to  his  improving  or 
failing  health  in  the  institution. 

2098.  Then,  with  reference  to  nationality,  you  say 
that  a  woman  should  not  be  disqualified  by  her 
marriage  with  an  alien.  Do  you  think  that  we  should 
give  the  old  age  pension  to  the  alien  wife  of  a 
Britisher? — That  is  the  recommendation  here. 

2099.  No.  Your  recommendation  deals  with  women 
becoming  aliens  by  marx-ying  foi'eigners.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  the  Russian  lady  who  marries  an  Englishman, 
and  thereby  becomes  an  English  woman  ? — The  Com¬ 
mittee  do  not  propose  that  any  benefits  given  to 
women  originally  aliens  should  be  taken  away. 

2100.  Col.  Nathan  Raw :  Sir  Ryland  has  brought 
out  most  of  the  points  so  excellently  that  there  is  very 
little  left ;  but  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
Roughly  speaking,  your  recommendations  are  that  the 
old  age  pension  should  be  awarded  at  65,  and  at  10s.  a 
week.  That  is  really  what  it  amounts  to,  is  it  not? — 
Yes. 

2101.  Has  your  Committee  given  any  consideration 
to  the  point  as  to  what  effect  that  would  have  on 
thrift,  generally  speaking? — You  mean  the  scheme  as 
put  forward? 

2102.  Yes.  Would  it  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
thrift  among  the  people  who  are  going  to  obtain  pen¬ 
sions,  or  would  it  discourage  thrift? — The  Committee 
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feel  that  their  proposals  would  tend  to  encourage 
thrift. 

2103.  They  think  that  after  careful  thought? — Yes. 

2104.  Have  the  Committee  given  any  consideration 
to  a  possible  contributory  scheme? — No. 

2105.  They  have  not  thought  about  it? — No. 

2106.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  possibility? — 1  have  not 
had  time  to  consider  it. 

2107.  That  is  an  alternative,  is  it  not?— Yes ;  but  I 
have  not  had  time  to  consider  it.  Even  before  the  war 
there  was  quite  enough  for  the  Clerk  to  the  London 
Committee  to  do,  and  since  the  war  he  has  been  losing 
staff  at  such  a  rate  that  out  of  the  23  he  had  before  the 
war  two  only  are  left  to  him,  and  separation  worx  and 
other  worn  Has  been  addedy 

2108.  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  considered 
it  yourself? — No,  1  am  sorry  1  have  not. 

2109.  Mr.  Woodall :  I  have  only  one  question,  and 
that  is  with  regard  to  an  insurance  policy  which  is 
dealt  with  in  the  last  line  of  (e).  I  am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  what  you  said.  Would  an  annuity  be  included? 
— If  the  annuity  was  the  result  of  an  insurance  policy, 
certainly ;  but  I  think  there  may  be  annuities  which 
are  not  covered,  and  which  possibly  the  Committee, 
without  deliberation,  unintentionally  have  omitted 
from  their  thoughts. 

2110.  If  a  man  bought  an  annuity  for  himself  he 
would  be  in  a  privileged  position  vis-a-vis  a  man  who 
had  saved  money  that  he  might  hand  on  to  his  de¬ 
pendants.  It  would  mean  that,  would  it  not? — Yes. 

21 11.  Mr.  JJunford  :  Did  you  see  any  of  the  headings 
resulting  from  your  Committee’s  proposals  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Press? — I  have  seen  the  Daily  News 
article. 

2112.  That  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ? — And 
the  Daily  Mirror. 

2113.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  headings  are  cal¬ 
culated  to  mislead  many  old  age  pensioners,  who  are 
somewhat  ignorant,  and  cause  them  to  think  that  they 
are  likely  to  get  an  increased  pension? — I  cannot  say. 
I  am  afraid  I  did  not  pay  very  much  attention  to 
the  headings  ;  I  never  do.  Headings  are  usualfy  more 
or  less  misleading.  They  are  catchpennies,  I  think, 
very  often. 

2114.  'this  was  more  than  -a  catchpenny;  it  would 
make  them  think  that  they  would  catch  another  half- 
a-crown  ? — I  cannot  recall  the  heading  of  the  Daily 
N ews  article,  but  in  any  event  my  Committee  are  not 
responsible  for  headings. 

2115.  They  were  responsible  for  the  report  which  led 
to  the  headings? — Not  even  for  the  report;  they  are 
only  responsible  for  the  resolutions  which  you  have 
here,  and  for  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Press, 
which  you  have  not  before  you,  but  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  produce,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

2116.  Chairman  :  I  think  the  letter  should  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  us,  because  we  should  like  to  know  what  form 
of  words  was  used  prior  to  the  unfortunate  action  of 
the  Press  in  giving  the  public  the  idea  that  this 
problem  was  advancing  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
thereby  raising  hopes  in  the  minds  of  the  public  which 
are  entirely  erroneous? — Exactly. 

211'  •  Mr.  Dun  ford :  It  has  raised  false  hopes  in 
many  cases  already  I  know? — I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  Press  have  entire  responsibility  for  any  false 
hopes  that  have  been  raised.  Is  it  the  wish  of  the 
Committee  that  I  should  ask  my  Committee  to  send 
on  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  went  to  the  Press  ? 

2118.  Chairman:  lTes,  please? — Very  well,  sir. 

2119.  Mr.  D unford :  Is  your  Committee  sanguine 
that  all  its  proposals  will  be  accepted  ? — My  Committee 
did  their  best  in  a  limited  time.  They  thought  they 
would  serve  the  Committee  and  the  public  best  by 
hurrying  forward  the  best  scheme  they  could  in  the 
limited  time.  They  are  certainly  not  sanguine  that 
the  whole  will  be  adopted. 

2120.  Has  your  Committee  any  preference  as 
regards  three  main  items  with  regard  to  the  order 
of  puoiity.  It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  have 
to  be  content,  perhaps,  with  not  even  half  the  loaf. 
In  what  order  would  you  put,  for  instance,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  age  limit,  increased  amount,  and  the 


removal  of  anomalies? — The  Committee  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  settled  any  order.  I  could  not  take  it  upon 
myself  to  say  to  which  of  those  three  things  they 
attach  the  greatest  imporance. 

2121.  Do  they  attach  greater  importance  to  auy 
one  of  them  over  the  other  two,  do  you  think? — I 
could  not  take  it  on  myself  to  say. 

2122.  They  have  not  given  you  any  indication  in 
Sub-Committee? — No.  The  thing  has  been  considered 
as  a  whole  in  Sub-Committee  and  in  the  main  Com¬ 
mittee,  not  in  separate  parts. 

2123.  I  take  it  that  it  is  prevalent  in  some  of  the 
poorer  parts  of  London  for  people  to  consider  a  large 
family  an  asset  in  old  age,  and  they  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  paid  for  doing  their  duty  by  the  nation. 
They  expect  to  get  relief  in  their  old  age  because 
tney  have  large  families,  and  they  naturally  expect 
their  families  to  keep  them  in  their  old  age.  I  have 
heard  that  view  expressed  in  certain  parts  among 
poor  people.- — What  has  struck  the  Committee,  1 
tnink,  is  that  quite  frequently  children  or  others  are 
providing  free  board  of  a  fairly  good  quality  above 
the  8s.  a  week  which  is  so  very  often  put  on  it  by 
the  pension  officers  where  there  are  no  other  means. 
The  benefactors  are  not  really  comfortably  m  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  afford  what  they  provide,  and  there  is  rather 
a  temptation  to  them  to  cut  down  what  they  are 
already  giving  in  order  that  the  claimant  may  bo 
qualified  for  a  pension,  possibly  a  full  pension.  That 
tendency  is  not  a  healthy  one,  and  requires  to  be 
remedied,  and  this  is  a  remedy. 

2124.  With  regard  to  item  (iv) :  “In  the  service 
of  the  Government  of  any  British  possession.”  I  am 
not  quite  clear  what  that  means.  Does  it  mean  any¬ 
where  in  our  Empire,  or  does  it  simply  mean  Crown 
Colonies  only? — That,  again,  is  a  legal  point,  but  1 
think  my  Committee  meant  it  in  the  widest  sense. 

2125.  But,  you  see,  a  number  of  the  Colonies  have 
their  own  pension  schemes? — Well,  possibly,  if  that  is 
the  case,  a  person  might  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
here  and  also  whilst  here  to  an  Australian  or  New 
Zealand  pension,  but  I  do  not  know.  If  that  be  the 
case  of  course  some  remedy  against  the  receipt  of 
two  old  age  pensions  concurrently  would  be  required. 

2126.  There  was  no  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
what  “  British  Possession  ”  did  mean? — It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  intended  to  include  India  and,  I  think  I 
may  say,  the  Crown  Colonies.  Those  are  already 
covered,  I  think,  because  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
present  Act  which  says:  “  Any  service  under  the 
Crown,  the  remuneration  for  which  is  paid  out  of 
monies  provided  by  Parliament.” 

2127.  My  last  question  relates  to  your  proposal  not 
to  penalise  thrift  in  a  certain  form,  such  as  annuities 
and  benefits  from  insurance  societies,  trade  unions, 
and  so  on.  I  take  it  your  Committee  came  to  that 
conclusion  because  they  thought  that  the  thrifty 
working  man  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  efforts, 
and  that  in  effect  the  working  man  spendthrift  should 
be  penalised  to  that  extent? — The  working  man 
spendthrift  has  had  the  jdeasure  of  spending  his 
money  and  he  would  get  the  full  pension. 

2128.  He  might  have  had  the  pain  of  spending 
it? — Yes,  but  still  lie  would  not  get  a  less  pension. 

2129.  The  other  man,  because  he  has  been  thrifty, 
you  think,  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  thrift,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  included  by  the  pension  officer 
in  calculating  means,  so  to  that  extent  the  spendthrift 
is  penalised? — I  follow. 

2130.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Y'ou  mentioned  that  your 
Committee  had  considered  the  question  of  super¬ 
annuating  Civil  Servants  at  65.  They  have  also  had 
evidence,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  work  in  normal  times  at  65? — My  Com¬ 
mittee  have  not  prosecuted  sociological  enquiries. 
So  far  as  I  know  they  have  really  gone  largely  on 
what  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  adjudicating 
on  claims  for  old  age  pensions.  They  have  not  made 
a  lot  of  elaborate  enquiries  in  order  to  bring  this 
Report  before  you.  I  hope  that  they  have  not  done 
wrong  in  bringing  it  before  you. 

2131.  But,  still,  it  was  their  belief  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  anyone  after  the  age  of  65  to  get  work  during 
normal  times? — Yes. 

2132.  And  for  that  reason  they  fixed  the  age  at 
65? — They  fixed  the  age  at  65  because  they  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  a  reduction  of  the  age,  and 
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that  65  was  somewhat  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  persons  are  compulsorily  retired  at  65.  Some 
of  these  would  hardly  have  enough  to  live  upon  from 
their  employers’  pensions,  and  would  be  benefited. 

2133.  You  say,  “  hardly  have  enough  to  live  upon.” 
Does  your  Committee  consider  10s.  a  week  enough 
to  live  on,  and  that  they  could  not  live  on  less  than 
that? — My  Committee  thought  that  they  could  not 
possibly  put  forward  a  proposal  for  more  than 
doubling  old  age  pensions  or  adding  more  than  an 
extra  half  a  crown  to  the  present  7s.  6d. 

2134.  Chairman :  Your  Committee  are  aware,  are 
they  not,  that  the  declared  object  of  Parliament  in 
regard  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  was  to  benefit 
the  aged,  but  not  to  guarantee  complete  subsistence? 
— I  cannot  say  whether  my  Committee  are  aware  of  it 
or  not.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  Act  itself. 

2135.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  Committee 
and  yourself  have  gathered  that  from  the  discussions 
in  Parliament  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts? — 
Personally,  I  have  not  read  the  discussions  in  Par¬ 
liament. 

2136.  The  Budget  discussions,  when  the  money  was 
provided  for  old  age  pensions? — No. 

2137.  Is  it  the  deliberate  view  of  your  Committee 
that  while  many  kinds  of  assistance  should  not  be 
taken  into  account,  all  earnings  should? — Apparently, 
sir. 

2138.  You  quite  follow  my  point? — Yes. 

2139.  You  pointed  out  to  us  very  clearly  that  in¬ 
vestments,  allowances,  pensions,  annuities,  and  so  on, 


siiould  not  be  taken  into  account  but  earnings  should. 
That  is  the  view  of  your  Committee? — Yes. 

2140.  Why  does  the  Committee  draw  so  great  a 
distinction  between  the  earnings  of  an  old  man  or 
woman  and  say  that  they  must  be  taken  into  account 
to  reduce  the  pension,  while  these  other  matters  are 
not  to  be  taken  into  account? — I  cannot  tell  you  why. 

2141.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  the  details  of  (vi.)  that 
your  Committee  consider  that  this  minutely  applied 
scale  involving  much  enquiry  and1  much  supervision 
is  better  than  a  scale  less  meticulously  worked!  out? — 
Better  than  the  present  scale. 

2142.  That  may  mean  one  of  two  things.  It  may 
mean  better  because  it  is  higher,  or  it  mky  mean 
better  because  it  is  more  minutely  adjusted.  I  am 
merely  on  the  question  of  minute  adjustment? — I  do 
not  know  whether  I  quite  follow  the  point. 

2143.  I  am  not  asking  you,  of  course,  about  the  sum 
involved  in  raising  the  amount.  I  am  not  talking 
about  that.  Here  is  a  scale  graduated  down  to 
pennies  almost.  Does  your  Committee  think  that 
such  minute  graduation  as  compared  with  less  minute 
graduation  is  worth  the  additional  trouble  and 
supervision  which  are  involved? — My  Committee  are 
not  fully  aware  of  the  amount  of  trouble  involved  at 
the  present  time,  because  they  are  adjudicators  and 
not  raisers  of  the  questions. 

2144.  I  quite  follow.  As  far  as  they  can.  judge 
they  think  that  this  minute  graduation  is  worth 
while? — The  suggestion  at  any  rate  is  that  the  present 
scale  is  not  sufficiently  minute. 

2145.  Chairman:  i  am  much  obliged  to  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock.) 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

Wednesday ,  28 th  May ,  1919. 
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ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 
H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.'H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 


Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.. 


\ 

f 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  T.  D.  Funuy,  called  in  and  examined. 


2146.  Chairman  :  I  think  you  are  Chairman  of  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Local  Pensions  Committee? 
— Yes. 

2147.  And  I  understand  that  the  evidence  you  are 
putting  in  to-day  must  be  taken  as  your  own  evidence 
and  not  the  agreed  statement  of  your  Committee  ? — • 
The  position  is  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee 
for  the  East  Riding  passed  a  resolution  that  I  should, 
if  possible,  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts.  But,  with  regard  to  this  par 


ticular  evidence,  it  is  my  own  preparation  and  has  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

2148.  I  think  it  would  be  best,  Mr.  Fenby,  if  we 
took  the  statement  that  you  have  given  to  us  as  your 
evidence-in-chief,  but  before  that  is  put  on  the 
Minutes  are  there  any  corrections  that  you  wish  to 
make? — There  are  two,  Mr.  Chairman.  Section  3, 
commencing,  “  That  no  account  be  taken  of  amounts 
received,”  should  read,  “  That  no  account  be  taken  of 
amounts  received  from  Friendly  or  other  Benefit  and 
Provident  Societies.”  Then,  with  regard  to  married 
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couples,  I  want  to  insert  the  word  “  not,”  making  it 
read  as  follows: — “That  where  one  of  a  married 
couple  who  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  is  deceased  the 
income  of  the  remaining  pensioner  be  not  calculated.” 
“  Not  ”  is  missed  out  in  my  copy. 

2149.  Is  there  any  other  verbal  alteration? — No. 
(The  following  paper  was  handed  in.) 

Suggested  Alterations. 


Reduction  oe  Age  Limit  to  65  Years. 


Reasons  for  Suggested  Reduction. 

t 

1.  Because  a  large  number  of  persons  absolutely  in 
need  are  debarred  who  would,  even  under  the  present 
calculation  of  income,  derive  legitimate  benefit. 

2.  In  rural  areas,  especially,  many  agricultural 
workers  are  incapacitated  owing  to  exposure  in  their 
early  years  from  earning  their  livelihood,  and  owing  to 
the  small  wage  they  received  have  no  adequate  reserve 
of  income  to  rely  upon. 

Pensions  to  he  Automatically  Raised  as  Age  Increases. 

1 .  Because  of  decreased  strength  and  ability  to  earn. 

2  Because  of  increased  need. 

Suggested  Scale  of  Pensions. 

65  to  70  years.- — 3s.  6d.,  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  7s.  6d., 
according  to  income. 

70  to  75  years. — 6s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  8s.  6d.,  9s.,  9s.  6d., 
10s.  6d.,  according  to  income. 

75  and  upwards. — 8s.  6d.,  9s.  6d.,  10s.  6d.,  11s.  6d., 
12s.  6d.,  according  to  income. 

Disability  Allowance. 

That  a  special  disability  allowance  be  granted  in 
cases  of  proved  illness. 

The  amount  of  allowance  to  be  2s.  6d.  per  week. 

The  total  pension  receivable  in  such  cases  would  be 
as  follows  :  — 

65  to  70  years. 

Total.  Pension.  Disability  Allowance. 

10s.  7s.  6d.  2s.  6d. 

70  to  75  years. 

Total.  Pension.  Disability  Allowance. 

13s.  10s.  6d.  2s.  6d. 

75  and  upwards. 

Total.  Pension.  Disability  Allowance. 

15s.  12s.  6d.  2s.  6d. 

Calculation  of  Income. 

1.  That  £52  be  substituted  for  £31  10s.  as  the  limit 
of  means  which  a  person  may  have  in  qualifying  for  a 
pension,  and  that  £41  10s.  he  substituted  for  £21  as 
the  amount  which  a  person  may  receive  and  qualify  for 
the  full  pension,  according  to  the  scale  suggested 
above. 

2.  That  the  provisions  that  interest  on  capital  and 
money  in  hand  must  be  calculated  on  a  5  per  cent, 
basis  should  be  considerably  modified. 

Suggested  Alterations. 

1.  That  no  account  be  taken  of  the  first  £50  capital, 
whether  in  the  Bank  or  consisting  of  part  cash  in  hand, 
providing  the  total  capital  does  not  exceed  £100. 

2.  That  all  capital  up  to  and  including  the  first 
£150,  where  the  total  capital  does  not  exceed  £200,  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  interest 
actually  received. 

3.  That  capital  exceeding  £200  be  calculated  on  a 
basis  of  5  per  cent. 

1  hat  no  account  be  taken  of  amounts  received  from 
Friendly  or  other  Benefit  and  Provident  Societies  to 
which  the  applicant  may  have  contributed,  because 
such  provision  constitutes  a  penalty  on  thrift. 

That  no  account  be  taken  of  assistance  received  in 
kind,  such  as  free  board,  &c.,  from  relatives  or  friends. 


That  where  an  old  age  pensioner  enters  a  Poor  Law 
institution  for  distinctly  medical  attention  no  reduc¬ 
tion  be  made  in  pension  because  of  maintenance 
received . 

That  where  one  of  a  married  couple  who  are  in 
receipt  of  pensions  is  deceased  the  income  of  the  re¬ 
maining  pensioner  be  not  calculated  as  being  thereby 
doubled,  but — 

(1)  That  a  pension  once  enjoyed  shall  not — because 

of  the  death  of  a  wife  or  husband — be  taken 
away. 

(2)  Or,  as  an  alternative,  instead  of  the  income  of 

the  remaining  pensioner  being  calculated  as 
being  doubled,  the  income  be  calculated  as 
two-thirds  of  the  previous  total. 

Thus,  where  the  total  income  of  the  couple  was  £42, 
the  income  of  the  remaining  pensioner  be  calculated 
as  £28. 

Alternative  Suggestion. 

That  with  the  above-mentioned  alterations  in  the 
calculation  of  income  the  income  test  be  applied  only 
to  those  applicants  between  65  and  70  years  of  age. 

That  from  70  years  and  upwards  Old  Age  Pensions 
be  universal  to  all  persons  who  care  to  apply  for  them 
at  the  rates  previously  indicated. 

2150.  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  the  evidence. 
You  begin  with  the  suggestion  that  the  age  limit 
should  be  reduced  to  65.  What  are  your  reasons  for 
that? — My  reasons  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  rural 
districts  people,  more  particularly  the  agricultural 
workers,  by  being  exposed  in  their  early  years  to  very 
inclement  weather  in  the  winter  time,  are  bent  up  with 
rheumatism  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Their  hands 
are  crippled,  although  their  general  health  is  good. 
I  have  seen  many  hard  cases  of  men  who,  between  65 
and  70  were  practically  unable  to  work,  and  if  they 
could  have  obtained  the  Old  Age  Pension  it  would 
have  improved  their  position  a  very  great  deal.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  always  that  that  class  of  person  has 
been  hit  very  hard  by  the  age  limit  of  70.  It  affects 
women  too. 

2151.  Of  course  you  have  a  large  experience  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  also 
know  a  good  deal,  I  think,  about  industry.  Do  you 
really  say  that  the  claim  for  the  reduction  of  the 
pension  age  is  stronger  with  regard  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  than  it  is  with  regard  to  those  engaged 
in  industry? — Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

2152.  On  the  other  hand  surely  it  is  easier,  is  it 
not,  for  the  agricultural  labourer  to  work  on  later. 
The  character  of  his  work  rather  enables  him  to  go  on 
longer  than  men  in  industry,  does  it  not?- — Well,  that 
has  been  altered  a  good  deal  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Wages  Boards.  You  see  the  old  man  prior  to  that 
had  a  certain  value  to  the  farmer  that  he  does  not 
possess  to-day.  He  had  to  work  for  very  little,  even 
though  he  was  able  bodied.  A  man  prior  to  the 
Wages  Boards  in  the  rural  districts  was  able  to  earn 
16s.  or  17s.  a  week.  An  old  man  who  could  do  a 
little,  did  not  get  much  in  the  shape  of  wages,  but 
he  got  something.  Farmers  now  having  to  pay 
increased  wages  want  more  work  done  and  more  regu¬ 
lar  work  too. 

2153.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  connection  with 
the  Wages  Boards  there  is  always  a  margin,  I  think, 
allowed  so  that  old  people  can  be  employed  at  a  lower 
rate? — Yes,  but  the  farmer  is  in  this  position:  that 
if  he  employs  a  man  to  whom  he  does  not  pay  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Wages  Board  he  has  to  get  permission  to 
employ  him  at  a  less  wage.  I  think  that  that  is  the 
provision. 

2154.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  in  your  ex¬ 
perience  seen  the  farmers  refusing  to  employ  many 
of  these  older  men  at  a  lower  wage  because  they  were 

unable  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Board? _ No,  not 

because  they  were  unable  to  get  the  sanction  of  the 
Board,  but  the  farmer  does  not  care  much  to  be 
troubled  with  any  red  tape,  as  he  describes  it,  with 
regard  to  one  official  department  or  another.  He 
likes  to  have  his  labour  on  a  free  and  easy  system, 
without  outsi’de  interference  at  all,  and  he  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  trouble  much  with  regard  to  the  old  man. 
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2155.  Another  reason  that  you  give  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  reduction  in  the  age  limit  is  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  in  absolute  need  are  debarred,  who 
would,  even  under  the  present  calculation  of  income, 
derive  legitimate  benefit.  Can  you  give  details  in 
regard  to  the  number  in  the  East  Riding  say  ? — I 
could  not  say  with  regard  to  the  number,  it  applies 
more  particularly  with  regard  to  women.  You  get  a 
woman  in  very  ill  health,  say  a  widow.  To  be  qualified 
for  a  pension  she  is  only  able  to  receive  a  very  limited 
amount  of  assistance  from  relatives  and  friends.  In 
some  districts  of  the  East  Riding  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  woman  labour,  but  in  other  districts  there  is 
not  a  demand  for  it  at  all,  particularly  on  the  Wolds. 
Generally  speaking,  apart  from  war  time  a  woman 
between  65  and  70  with  little  income,  and  no  facility 
to  earn  is  hit  very  hard  indeed. 

2156.  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  there  should 
be  a  sliding  scale — that  the  pension  should  begin 
at  6-3  at  a  certain  figure,  and  that  then  it  should 
increase  in  amount  at  different  ages.  Would  you 
give  the  Committee  your  reasons  for  suggesting  a 
sliding  scale,  because  I  think  I  may  say  that  it  is  the 
first  suggestion  we  have  had  with  regard  to  a  sliding 
scale? — You  notice  that  the  sliding  scale  is  fixed 
according  to  income.  It  is  practically  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  1908  Act,  and  the  amending  Act  of 
1911,  and  why  I  suggest  that  the  pension  be  increased 
at  70,  and  then  again  at  75,  is  because  as  the  people 
get  older  their  need  becomes  greater.  They  are  able 
to  do  less  for  themselves;  they  need  more  attention. 
My  experience  among  the  old  people  has  been  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interest  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  that  as  age  increases  the  amount  of 
the  pension  should  be  increased  too. 

2157.  Between  the  ages  of  65  and  70,  is  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  for  some  of  these  people  to  earn  some¬ 
thing? — If  they  were  in  anything  like  a  condition  of 
health  and  had  the  physical  capacity  they  could  earn 
something.  Where  a  man  can  earn  something,  I 
think  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  it  is  better 
for  the  health  of  the  man  that  he  should  be  occupied 
if  possible.  But  you  see  where  you  get  a  man  of  70 
years  of  age,  with  the  present  income  limit,  he  is 
not  encouraged  to  do  a  little  work,  because  if  he 
earns  more  than  8s.  a  week  it  cuts  into  his  pension. 

2158.  I  expect  that  other  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  ask  you  questions  upon  that.  You  are 
not  wedded  to  this  particular  scale,  are  you,  in  every 
detail? — I  am  not  wedded  to  that  particular  scale  in 
every  detail,  but  I  have  put  here  the  minimum. 

2159.  You  suggest  a  scale.  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
too  much  time  to-day  on  the  actual  details  of  the 
scale. — I  think  that  is  the  minimum  that  should  be 
granted. 

2160.  Y'ou  make  a  point  with  regard  to  disability 
allowance.  Have  you  thought  whether  it  could  be 
dealt  with  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
rather  than  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts? — No, 
I  have  not  considered  it  with  regard  to  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Act.  I  thought  it  could  be  very  well  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  apart  from  one 
particular  benefit.  I  think  there  is  free  medical 
attention  under  the  Insurance  Act. 

2161.  Mr.  Dunford:  Medical  and  sanatorium  bene¬ 
fits. — My  suggestion  would  be  that  there  should  be  a 
kind  of  medical  referee  in  these  cases,  the  same  as 
you  have  in  connection  with  the  disabled  soldier  and 
sailor.  Take  the  case  where  you  have  a  person  abso¬ 
lutely  infirm  and  who  needs  perhaps  someone  to  be 
in  more  or  less  constant  attendance  watching  him. 
Under  the  provisions  where  the  cost  of  attendance  is 
increased  the  pension  is  reduced  according  to  the 
benefit  received.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Acts  that  there  should  be  a  disability  allowance 
in  the  case  of  physical  incapacity  or  illness.  There 
should  on  the  certification  of  the  medical  referee  be 
allowed  a  disability  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

2162  Chairman  :  Between  the  ages  of  65  and  70 
there  would  be  overlapping  under  your  proposal  with 
the  Insurance  Act.  There  might  be  disability  allow¬ 
ance  under  that,  and  there  might  be  disability  allow¬ 
ance  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts? — I  agree  that 
that  would  apply  if  you  reduce  the  age  to  65,  but 
when  you  got  to  70  that  'conflict  would  disappear 
altogether. 


2163.  Would  the  effect  of  your  suggestion  be  to 
keep  some  of  these  disabled  people  at  home,  who  pos¬ 
sibly  might  be  better  nursed  in  an  institution?  Do 
you  feel  that  it  is  much  better  for  these  incapacitated 
people  to  be  in  their  homes  rather  than  in  any  institu¬ 
tion? — I  certainly  think  that  where  it  is  possible,  and 
more  particularly  with  regard  to  married  people, 
they  should  be  at  home.  You  have  the  sacred  bond 
of  the  marriage  service — that  nothing  shall  part  the 
two  people  contracting  marriage  except  death. 

2164.  Now  with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  income 
you  suggest  that  £52  should  be  substituted  for 
£31  10s.  as  the  limit  of  means? — Yes. 

2165.  The  man  who  ha's  more  than  £52  will  get 
nothing? — He  would  be  disqualified  if  you  keep  the 
income  test. 

2166.  Do  you  advise  our  keeping  the  income  test? 
—Well  my  preference  is  for  the  alternative  suggestion 
at  the  end  of  my  evidence — that  from  70  years  and 
upwards  the  pension  should  be  universal  to  all  persons 
who  care  to  apply  for  it,  at  the  rates  previously 
indicated,  but  if  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  the  income 
test  I  think  £52  a  reasonable  maximum.  Under  the 
administrative  provisions  during  the  war  the  limit 
was  £1  to  25s.  and  was  increased  from  25s.  to  30s. 
according  to  whether  it  is  a  rural  or  urban  district. 

2167.  Mr.  Comyns:  The  rural  rate  was  put  up  to 
the  urban  and  it  was  made  30s.  all  round. — I  was 
not  certain  on  the  point. 

2168.  Chairman:  If  we  take  the  suggestion  in 
paragraph  1  here  it  surely  would  mean  that  a  man 
with  more  than  £1  a  week  would  get  nothing,  and  tee 
man  with  16s.  a  week  would  get  7s.  6d.,  so  that  he 
would  receive  altogether  23s.  6d.  ? — I  have  taken  the 
radius  of  the  Act  of  1911  or  1908,  I  could  not  say 
which  I  take  it  from  £31  10s.  to  £52. 

2169.  Another  suggestion  is:  “That  the  provisions 
that  interest  on  capital  and  money  in  hand  must  be 
calculated  on  a  5  per  cent,  basis  should  be  con¬ 
siderably  modified”? — I  think  that  there  should  be 
considerable  modification  according  to  the  sug¬ 
gestions  marked  1,  2,  and  3. 

2170.  (1)  “  That  no  account  be  taken  of  the  first  £50 
capital,  whether  in  the  bank  or  consisting  of  part 
cash  in  hand,  providing  the  total  capital  does  not 
exceed  £100.”  You  want  the  man  with  the  small 
amount  of  capital  to  be  more  tenderly  dealt  with?- — 
I  think  that  the  first  £50  should  be  calculated  as  being 
more  or  less  for  current  expenses.  The  difficulty  I 
want  to  surmount  is  this :  take  a  case  which  has 
come  to  my  notice  where  a  man  had,  say,  £35  in 
the  bank.  He  was  earning  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  he  had  in  cash  at  home  something  like  £3  5s. 
When  the  official  investigated  the  claim,  that  £3  5s. 
had  to  be  calculated  at  5  per  cent,  for  the  12  months, 
had  it  not?  In  the  case  that  came  under  my  notice 
if  the  £3  5s.  had  been  calculated  as  getting  5  per 
cent,  (it  was  earning  nothing  and  perhaps  had  to 
be  spent  in  a  month)  the  man  would  have  been  cut 
out  entirely,  whereas  if  the  £3.  5s.  had  not  been 
calculated  on  that  basis  he  would  have  got  Is. 
pension,  plus  2s.  6d.  additional  allowance.  He  would 
have  been  3s.  6d.  a  week  better  off.  It  was  a  very 
near  calculation,  and  it  may  be  a  very  rare  case,  but 
a  case  like  that  has  come  under  my  notice  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee,  and  it  is  cases  of  that 
description  I  refer  to.  Under  the  suggestion  you 
do  away  with  the  cases  of  hardship  of  that  description. 

2171.  1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  say  a  word  as  to 
the  reason  why  you  think  that  benefits  arising  from 
the  special  form  of  thrift  that  so  many  old  people 
go  in  for,  putting  money  in  friendly  and  benefit 
societies,  should  not  be  considered  and  reckoned? — 
My  main  objection  to  those  benefits  being  con¬ 
sidered  is  that  it  is  a  direct  penalty  on  thrift 
imposed  by  the  Acts.  My  experience  in  the  rural 
districts,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
labourer,  is  that  he  immediately  or  very  soon  joins 
a  friendly  society,  or  did  do  so.  He  lives  a  fairly 
healthy  life  until,  say,  he  is  approaching  70,  and 
then  he  begins  to  benefit.  He  is  not  well,  but 
he  does  not  get  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  amount  already  paid  into  the  friendly  society, 
but  the  benefit  that  he  is  receiving  is  calculated  as 
being  part  of  his  income,  and  hits  him  with  regard 
to  pension  allowance  although  he  has  still  to  nay 
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so  much  a  week.  That  penalty  I  think  ought  to  be 
removed  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts.  It  hits 
the  agricultural  labourer  very  hard  indeed. 

2172.  You  want  to  encourage  agricultural  labourers 
and  others  to  insure  in  this  way  ? — I  do. 

2173.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  you  really  prefer  your  alternative  sug¬ 
gestion  ?  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  pensions  being 
universal? — Yes,  I  do. 

2174.  From  70? — From  70,  at  any  rate. 

2176.  You  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  stricter  with  regard  to  income  and  means 
between  65  and  70? — I  think  that  between  65  and  70 
it  is  good  to  have  a  little  encouragement  for  men  to 
remain  employed  if  they  are  in  any  way  able  to  work. 
It  is  always  my  advice  to  old  men  that  they  are  better 
employed,  but  where  they  are  70,  unless  they  are  very 
sturdy  indeed,  it  is  different.  There  are  exceptional 
cases.  A  man  of  that  age  cannot  do  a  hard  day’s  work 
along  with  another  man. 

2176.  If  these  men  or  women  can  find  suitable  work 
they  are  better  and  happier? — Yes. 

2177.  You  do  not  want  to  stop  them  working  if  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  do  so?— No.  I  think  they  will 
live  longer  if  they  work  a  little. 

2178.  Now  your  scheme  will  cost  some  money.  Have 
you  taken  that  into  account  and  can  you  give  us 
any  idea  what  the  increase  would  be  on  your  basis? — 
I  have  not  gone  into  the  cost.  My  position  broadly 
is  this — that  it  is  for  the  Government  and  the  country 
to  realise  their  responsibility  to  the  aged  of  the  land. 
They  assume  it  with  regard  to  children,  with  regard 
to  education,  maternity  and  child  welfare,  housing 
and  public  health,  and  I  think  at  the  other  end  of 
the  human  scale  the  Government  and  the  nation 
should  realise  and  assume  their  'responsibility  to 
the  aged  of  the  country.  That  is  broadly  my  position 
and  1  think  that  that  principle  pays  a  country  in 
the  long  run. 

2179.  Your  suggestion,  I  think,  would  certainly 
double  the  present  cost.  It  is  difficult  to  say  definitely 
because  yours  is  a  scale,  but  if  the  present  cost  is 
£18,000,000  it  looks  as  if  your  suggestion  would  cost 
between  40  and  50  millions?— £18,000,000  includes 
the  additional  allowance,  does  it  not? 

2180.  YTeS>,  it  would  be  between  40  and  501  millions? 
— In  my  opinion  it  is  not  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
for  the  comfort  and  the  xvell  being  of  the  aged  of 
the  country. 

2181.  Mr.  Comyns:  As  regards  the  disability  allow¬ 
ance  would  that  be  possible  only  in  cases  of  permanent 

incapacity  or  during  the  period  of  a  short  illness? _ 

With  regard  to  “  during  the  period  of  a  short  illness  ” 
I  think  that  where  the  incapacity  was  certified  by 
the  medical  asteesscr  to  exceed  a  month  then  it  ought 
to  be  paid  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
illness. 

2182.  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  benefit  received  from  friendly  societies 
3'ou  cover  provident  societies  in  your  amendment? 

- — Yes. 

2183.  Does  that  cover  the  case  of  a  man  buying 
his  own  house?  What  line  would  you  take  with 
regard  to  such  a  man  buying  his  house  by  instalments 
through  a  provident  society? — Do  you  mean  when 
you  are  calculating  his  expenses? 

2184.  Would  you  include  the  value  of  the  house 
in  the  means  or  exclude  it? — I  did  not  think  of 
utility  societies  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  houses. 
I  had  in  mind  societies  like  the  Freemasons.  There 
might  be  a  contribution  from  such  a  society.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  call  it  a  provident 
society.  I  am  not  a  Freemason  and  I  do  not  know 
much  about  it,  but  it  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  if  a  man  receives  benefit,  as  I  understand  he 
may  from  a  Freemasons’  society,  he  would  have  to 
declare  it,  and  under  the  present  operation  of  the 
Acts  it  would  increase  his  income  and  reduce  his 
pension  if  it  was  of  any  considerable  amount. 

2185.  I  rather  thought  that  the  Freemasons  made 
grants,  not  based  on  subscriptions,  to  such  members 
as  were  in  need? — Well,  I  am  not  a  Freemason  and  I 
do  not  know.  But  this  was  a  suggestion  made  to 
me  by  .  a  friendly  society  secretary  when  talking 
over  friendly  society  and  other  benefits.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  whatever  income  there  is  from  whatever 


source  has  to  be  calculated,  and  under  the  present 
operation  of  the  Act  it  hits  the  man  who  receives  it. 

2186.  Where  there  is  sickness  in  the  house  your 
view  would  be  that  there  is  increased  expenditure, 
and  that  therefore  sick  payment  or  any  such  benefit 
should  be  excluded  from  means? — Yes. 

2187.  Then  with  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  free 
board  from  relatives  or  friends  there  is  possibly  a 
technical  difficulty.  The  claimant  or  pensioner  may 
be  receiving  free  board  and  lodging  from  a  relative; 
that  is  one  case,  and  in  another  case  a  mother  may 
be  the  householder  and  a  son  may  be  paying  25s.  a 
week  for  board  and  lodging.  The  present  practice 
is  to  take  the  profit  on  that  payment  and  debit  the 
applicant  with  it.  The  women  are  practically  in  the 
same  position;  in  the  one  case  the  son  is  the  house¬ 
holder  and  the  mother  is  receiving  free  board  and 
lodging  from  him,  and  in  the  other  case  the  mother 
is  the  householder  and  she  is  being  maintained  by  a 
profit  on  the  son’s  payment.  Does  any  method  occur 
to  you  of  remedying  the  disparity  which  your  sug¬ 
gestion  would  create? — May  I  put  to  you  xvhat 
I  mean  by  “  assistance  received  in  kind.*’  such  as 
free  board,  etc.  ?  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  East 
Riding  Pensions  Committee  we  had  before  us  a 
man  74  years  of  age,  a  widower.  He  wos  not  able 
to  work.  He  had  gone  to  live  with  his  son-in-law, 
who  from  being  an  agricultural  labourer  had  become, 
by  liis  own  industry,  the  tenant  of  a  small  plot  of 
land  about  14  acres.  The  old  man  had  nothing  and 
was  not  able  to  earn  anything,  but  on  the  calculation 
of  his  son-in-law  the  value  of  what  the  old  man 
received  in  board,  etc.,  was  15s.  a  week.  The  old 
man  had  no  income  whatever,  but  he  was  not  entitled 
to  a  penny  under  the  Acts  because  what  he  was 
receiving  was  valued  at  15s.  a  week.  The  only  way 
in  which  he  could  get  a  pension  was  to  be  turned 
out.  But  who  would  have  him  when  he  had  nothing? 

2188.  Did  he  work  for  his  board  and  lodging? — 
No,  he  could  not  work,  but  he  was  there,  and  his  son- 
in-law  calculated  that  he  received  15s.  a  week  cash 
value.  To  take  the  case  you  put.  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  above  21,  apart 
from  washing  oit  clothes,  the  value  of  his  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing  for  the  week  is  calculated  at  19s.  under  the  Wages 
Board,  and,  therefore,  if  he  was  paying  25s.,  as  you 
suggest,  to  his  mother,  and  she  washed  for  him,  that 
would  bring  the  cost  up  to  £1  at  least,  and  the 
benefit  received  would  be  no  more  than  5s..  if  that. 

2189.  The  two  cases  in  the  essentials  are  very  much 
the  same,  are  they  not?  The  two  parties  should  be 
placed  on  an  equality,  I  take  it? — The  one,  if  she 
was  an  applicant  for  a  pension,  would  receive  the 
full  pension,  if  she  had  no  other  means  of  income, 
because  she  would  only  be  receiving  a  net  profit  of 
5s.  per  week  if  you  take  the  basis  of  the  »>  ages 
Board.  I  put  a  case  where  an  old  man  has  nothing 
and  cannot  earn  anything,  but  is  out  out  from  a 
pension  entirely.  It  was  a  very  hard  case  indeed, 
and  you  have  others  of  a  similar  type.  Those  are 
the  cases  I  have  in  mind.  Another  case  that  occurs, 
which  T  should  like  to  put,  is  where  the  value  of  the 
assistance  received  by  an  old  woman  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  8s.  a  week,  yet  when  she  becomes  more 
and  more  infirm,  and  increased  attendance  has  to  be 
given,  and  a  girl  has  to  be  set  aside  to  look  after  her, 
because  the  value  of  what  she  is  receiving  is  in¬ 
creased  her  pension  is  thereby  reduced.  These  are 
the  hard  cases  I  wish  removed  from  the  operation  of 
the  Acts. 

2190.  I  agree.  Now  take  pensioners  going  to  poor 

law  institutions.  T  am  not  sure  that  I  understand 
your  suggestion?- — T  do  not  think  (my  memory  may 
fail  me  on  this  point)  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
1908  or  1911,  but  I  think  there  is  a  Regulation 
somewhere,  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  regard  to  a  person  who  goes  to  the  workhouse 
for  distinctly  medical  attention  and  not  because  of 
insufficiency  of  means.  The  calculation  is  something 
like  this:  Salaries  of  officers,  interest,  payments - 

2191.  May  I  interrupt?  That  calculation  has 
been  obsolete  for  two  or  three  years.  It  was  before 
an  opinion  was  received  from  the  Law  Officers  in 
1915,  as  to  the  effect  of  medical  relief? — I  remember 
that  we  took  it  up  with  the  Local  Government  Board 
from  the  East  Riding  Pensions  Committee. 
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2192.  Yes? — And  tlie  Local  Government  Hoard 
would  not  in  any  way  alter  it. 

2198.  That  is  quite  true,  but  i.t  has  been  obsolete, 
and  has  not  been  followed  for  two  or  three  years? — 

1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

2194.  Does  that  meet  your  point? — That  meets  my 
point,  because  if  it  is  in  any  way  in  operation  a 
pensioner  may  be  hit  simply  because  he  lives  in  a 
locality  where  there  is  a  new  workhouse  and  the 
payments  on  loans  are  very  big,  and  there  may  be 
only  a  very  small  number  of  people  in  the  workhouse 
to  divide  the  co6t  among.  If  he  lived  in  another 
district  with  an  old  workhouse  without  a  great 
amount  of  loans,  and  where  there  were  a  great 
number  of  inmates,  he  would  benefit  because  he  was 
in  that  locality.  I  wanted  that  hardship  done  away 
with,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  has  been. 

2195.  It  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  raise  questions 
on  those  grounds.  An  individual  officer  may  do  it  in 
an  isolated  case,  but  it  is  not  the  practice. — Suppos¬ 
ing  he  did  raise  questions  in  an  isolated  case,  what 
then  ? 

2196.  Then  it  would  be  considered.  The  idea  was 
to  meet  the  case  of  a  chronic  inmate  of  the  work- 
house,  although  he  was  in  for  medical  assistance. — 
Suppose  a  pensioner  went  in  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  his  pension,  if  any  portion  of  it  remained, 
was  received  by  him  when  he  came  out.  If  the  cost 
allocated  to  him  was  4s.,  and  he  was  in  for  six  weeks, 
he  received  6s.  when  he  came  out.  Has  that  hard¬ 
ship  been  done  away  with  ? 

2197.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  cases  because  my  know¬ 
ledge  only  extends  to  the  practice  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  to  whom  you  referred  just  now, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  their  practice  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  been  not  to  consider  points 
of  the  kind?- — As  long  as  it  is  taken  out  I  am  very 
satisfied. 

2198.  You  have  no  Pensions  Sub-Committees  in  the 
East  Riding? — No,  we  have  never  had  Pensions  Sub- 
Committees.  We  have  an  urban  district  with  a 
normal  population  of  20,000.  Hull  is  a  county 
borough  with  its  own  Pension  Committees.  In  the 
East  Riding  we  administer  the  Act  from  Beverley, 
and  we  meet  on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month. 
We  find  that  for  efficiency  of  administration  and 
uniformity  a  Central  Committee  works  admirably. 
With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  applicants  who 
are  reported  as  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  They 
receive,  notice  of  the  meeting,  with  a  special  instruc¬ 
tion  that  third  class  return  fare  will  be  paid.  That 
is  how  the  Central  Committee  operates. 

2199.  I  thought  there  might  be  a  hardship  in 
referring  all  claims  from  any  portion  of  the  Riding 
to  Beverley,  but  you  meet  that  by  paying  the  railway 
fare? — Yes,  and  an  applicant  who  cannot  attend  may 
be  represented  by  a  friend  whose  third  class  travelling 
expenses  are  paid. 

2200.  Are  the  payments  made  from  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Committee? — The  payments  are  made 
by  the  clerk. 

2201.  From  his  remuneration? — From  his  remunera¬ 
tion. 

2202.  And  he  suffers  to  that  extent? — Yes.  He 
benefits  in  another  way  of  course. 

2203.  Do  you  get  uniformity  of  administration? 
-  -Yes,  we  get  uniformity  of  administration,  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  like  it  better.  In  certain  cases  there  may 
be  a  little  hardship,  but  on  the  notice  to  attend  the 
meeting  we  put  in  red  ink,  and  make  a  special  point 
of  it,  that  third  class  travelling  expenses  will  be 
allowed. 

2204.  Chairman  :  Does  the  clerk  take  the  same  view 
as  you  do? — I  have  never  discussed  this  with  the  clerk. 
I  have  insisted  that  on  every  notice  sent  to  a  person 
to  attend  the  meeting,  there  shall  be  put  a  special 
note  in  red  ink  that  the  third  class  fare  will  be 
paid,  and  the  practice  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  from  the  various  parts  of  the  Riding  is  that 
where  an  applicant  is  not  able  to  find  the  money 
in  the  first  instance,  the  representative  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  that  area  shall  find  it,  and  the  clerk  refunds 
the  member  of  the  Committee  any  cost  he  may  have 
been  put  to  in  paying  the  applicant's  fare. 

2205.  Mrs.  Baker:  In  your  second  paragraph  you 
refer  to  incapacitated  agricultural  workers  having 


no  adequate  reserve  of  income  to  rely  upon.  Can 
.you  tell  me  what  proportion  or  Old  Age  Pensioners 
would  have  no  income  besides  the  Old  Age  Pension? 
— 1  should  say  something  like  a  third. 

2206.  No  income  except  the  Old  Age  Pension? — 
Yes. 

2207.  Do  you  find  that  even  at  war  prices  they 
managed  to  subsist  and  do  not  have  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  ? — 1  cannot  tell  you  how  they  do  it.  I  met 
an  Old  Age  Pensioner  quite  haphazard  at  Bridling¬ 
ton  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  his  name  and  address. 
He  is  73  years  of  age.  He  gets  the  full  pension 
of  5s.  plus  the  2s.  6d.  additional  allowance.  His  rent 
is  2s.  lOd.  per  week.  As  he  described  it  to  me,  has 
one  up  and  one  down — that  is  two  rooms.  He  gets 
3  bags  of  coal  a  fortnight;  the  calculated  cost  per 
week,  3s.  3£d.  His  rent  and  his  coal  are  5s.  ll£d. 
He  has  a  balance  left  out  of  his  7s.  6d.,  as  you 
will  see,  of  Is.  6£d. 

2208.  You  would  have  other  cases  similar  to  that? 
— A  good  many  like  that. 

2209.  I  suppose  that  they  have  charity  from 
churches  or  something  of  the  kind? — I  cannot  tell 
you  how  they  live. 

2210.  There  will  be  a  considerable  number  in  that 
position  you  think? — Yes. 

2211.  With  regard  to  the  advisability  of  old  people 
working  if  they  are  able  to  work,  can  they  find  em¬ 
ployment  now?  You  were  speaking  about  the  Wages 
Boards  preventing  farmers  who  wanted  to  employ 
them  from  doing  so? — I  do  not  say  that  the  farmers 
would  not  employ  them,  but  with  regard  to  the  Wages 
Boards,  I  say  that  they  have  increased  the  difficulty. 
We  had  a  case  at  the  last  meeting  of  a  man  of  72 
who  applied  for  a  pension.  He  was  earning,  he  said, 
about  £1  a  week  working  for  a  farmer.  A  member 
of  the  Wages  Board,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  asked  him  if  he  had  got  a  permit  or 
had  his  master  ever  applied  for  one  to  pay  him  less 
than  the  standard  rate  of  wages.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  know  anything  about  it.  When  these  things 
come  to  farmers  they  do  not  care  to  be  bothered.  An 
old  man  can  do  a  little  bit  of  gardening  or  a  little 
bit  of  hedging  and  ditching,  as  we  call  it,  but  not 
a  full  day’s  work  on  a  farm.  I  do  not  want  them 
penalised  too  much  because  they  can  work  a  little. 
I  think  they  live  longer  if  they  work. 

2212.  You  think  that  the  sliding  scale  suggested 
represents  about  what  they  would  be  able  to  earn? 
— Yes,  I  do. 

2213.  Do  you  think  half  a  crown  disability  allow¬ 
ance  would  prevent  many  from  having  recourse  to 
the  infirmary  and  coming  under  the  Guardians  if 
they  were  ill? — In  the  rural  district  the  old  people 
have  a  perfect  dread  of  the  workhouse,  whether  it 
is  for  Poor  Law  relief  or  whether  it  is  for  sick  benefit. 

2214.  I  suppose  that  in  the  rural  districts  there  is 
not  a  separate  infirmary.  It  is  the  sick  ward  of  the 
workhouse? — Yes.  Many  of  them  live  15  or  20  miles 
from  an  infirmary. 

2215.  They  would  not  recognise  that  there  was  any 
difference  between  the  sick  ward  and  the  rest  of  the 
house? — If  it  is  the  workhouse  they  do  not  care  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should. 

2216.  Do  you  tjiink  the  half-crown  provides  extra 
necessaries  for  sickness? — I  think  it  would  help 
certainly.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  reasonable  as  possible 
in  framing  the  scale  and  this  is  the  minimum. 

2217.  A  good  many  witnesses  have  referred  to  calcu¬ 
lating  interest  on  capital  on  the  amount  actually 
received  and  not  on  the  5  per  cent,  basis.  Do  you 
think  that  difficulty  would  be  obviated  by  advice  given 
to  those  who  have  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank,  that  they  could  get  more  out  of  War  Savings? — 
Take  a  person  with  £50,  approaching  80  years  of  age. 
You  cannot  get  him  very  easily  in  a  village  to  transfer 
to  War  Savings.  They  like  to  have  it  where  it  is 
free  so  that  they  can  draw  some  of  it  now  and  again. 

2218.  Chairman  :  It  is  your  experience  that  they  do 
not  change,  but  if  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that  thev 
are  suffering  by  taking  2^  per  cent,  instead  of  5  per 
cent,  will  they  not  change? — In  many  cases  they  will 
not  change. 
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2219.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  It  is  easy  to  withdraw? 
— It  is  easy  to  withdraw,  and  they  have  been  used  to 
doing  that  all  their  lives  and  customs  in  rural  districts 
change  very  slowly. 

22^0.  You  added  Provident  Societies  to  your  state¬ 
ment.  You  would  also  include  Trade  Unions? — Yes. 

2221.  They  have  not  been  in  agricultural  districts 
long,  I  suppose? — I  should  include  the  Trade  Unions 
under  the  term  of  “  Friendly  Society  ”  because  it 
has  more  or  less  come  to  that. 

2222.  I  suppose  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  will 
know  few  cases  of  people  providing  for  old  age  other 
than  in  Friendly  Societies? — Very  few. 

2223  So  that  you  have  not  considered  the  question 
of  exempting  other  forms  of  thrift? — With  regard  to 
a  society  any  benefit  that  a  person  is  receiving 
because  he  has  been  thrifty,  whether  in  a  rural  or 
urban  district,  ought  not  to  be  calculated  as  part  of 
the  income. 

2224.  Take  the  case  where  the  wife  or  husband  dies 
after  both  have  been  receiving  the  pension :  would  not 
your  suggestion  cause  unfairness  towards  new  ap¬ 
plicants  who  are  widows  or  widowers  after  they  reach 
the  age  of  70?  Anybody  widowed  at  69  applying  for 
a  pension  at  70  would  have  the  income  taken  on  a 
different  basis  from  that  of  the  one  who  loses  the 
husband  or  wife  after  70? — There  is  that  difficulty, 
but  very  many  hard  cases  have  come  to  my  notice. 
Two  people,  as  a  married  couple,  are  enjoying  full 
benefit.  One  dies,  and  the  income  from  pension  dis¬ 
appears  entirely.  The  one  left  has  the  same  rent  to 
pay  and  the  same  firing  to  provide.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  to  pay  for  some  kind  of  attention. 
With  regard  to  standing  costs,  rent  and  fuel,  they 
remain  the  same,  although  there  is  only  one  to  keep. 
The  expenses  are  greater,  but  the  old  man  is  cut  out 
entirely.  Therefore  I  suggest  it  should  be  calculated 
at  28s.  and  not  as  42s. 

2225.  You  would  call  it  a  very  hard  case  for  the  old 
person  who  is  alone  and  has  to  meet  these  expenses. — 
Yes.  The  same  hardship  came  in  with  regard  to  the 
administrative  concession. 

2226.  Others  would  feel  that  they  were  unf airly 
dealt  with.  If  a  man  who  had  just  lost  his  wife 
had  special  privileges,  and  the  man  who  lost  his  wife 
several  years  ago  was  penalised1? — There  is  that  diffi¬ 
culty. 

2227.  You  would  rather  level  up  than  level  down? 
-—Certainly. 

2228.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  Ybrnr  main  proposals  are  the 
reduction  of  the  age  limit,  an  increased  amount,  and 
the  removal  of  certain  anomalies.  Do  you  attach 
more  importance  to  any  one  of  those  than  to  the  other 
two? — No.  I  should  like  them  all  to  work  together  if 
possible. 

2229.  What? — I  should  not  like  to  divide  them. 

2230.  Supposing  that  we  reported  in  favour  of  all 
three,  and  the  Government  did  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  us,  which  should  you  prefer  to  put  first? — This 
is  my  minimum,  and  I  could  not  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  dividing  them. 

2231  Your  minimum  is  the  three? — Yes. 

2232.  You  think  that  an  agricultural  labourer  in 
many  cases  at  65  should  have  a  pension? — Yes. 

2233.  You  would  not  go  lower  than  65?  You  think 
65  a  fair  age?— Yes,  I  think  65  is  a  fair  age. 

2234.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  in  some  cases 
the  agricultural  labourer  is  more  liable  to  leave  work 
at  an  earlier  age  than,  say,  operatives  in  the  towns? 
— YTes,  so  far  as  disability  is  concerned,  because  of 
his  hands  being  crippled,  and1  his  inability  to  walk, 
and  so  on.  I  am  accustomed  to  seeing  people  crippled 
up  with  rheumatism.  If  you  were  as  accustomed  as 
I  am  to  seeing  that,  you  would  appreciate  in  a 
minute  what  I  mean. 

2235.  Some  of  the  Trade  Unions  advocate  Old  Age 
Pensions  at  60? — I  do  not  blame  them  at  all. 

2236  You  would  not  go  as  far  as  that  ? — Yes ;  I 
am  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  that.  I  would  like  to 
see  the  age  down  to  that.  I  think  that  65  is  the 
maximum  which  should  be  fixed. 

2237.  You  made  a  point  as  to  farmers  being  re¬ 
luctant  to  employ  old  men  on  account  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Wages  Boards? — What  I  said  was  that  it 
was  an  increasing  difficulty  for  the  old  man,  because 
the  farmer  does  not  like  any  of  this  red-tape  business 


with  regard  to  applying  for  permits,  and'  so  on,  as 
he  has  to  do. 

2238.  But  apart  from  red  tape  do  not  Wages 
Boards  have  a  tendency  to  eliminate  those  who  are 
able  only  to  work  partly  and  perhaps  not  quite  so 
efficiently?  If  you  have  to  pay  the  same  wage  for 
labour,  whatever  it  is,  you  naturally  want  the  most 
efficient  labour  for  the  money? — Yes. 

2238a.  That  would  operate  with  the  farmer  in  the 
case  you  mentioned? — The  man  above  a  certain  age 
is  paid  less. 

2239.  By  permit?^—  By  permit. 

2240.  You  say  they  do  not  care  for  the  red  tape  of 
getting  a  permit? — I  can  quite  appreciate  the  farmer 
not  having  any  great  desire  to  go  to  trouble  of  that 
kind. 

2241.  In  some  cases  the  disability  allowance  you 
suggest  would  clash  with  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  disability  allowance?  In  those  cases  would  you 
make  the  half-crown  supplementary  to  any  disability 
allowance  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act? 
— With  regard  to  female  applicants,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  in  the  rural  districts  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  would  not  conflict. 

2242.  The  females  would  have  to  be  insured  if  work¬ 
ing,  and  would  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act? — Take  a  wife  who  is 
not  working. 

2243.  She  may  do  harder  work  at  home?— Very 
likely. 

2244.  I  do  not  think  the  ladies  at  home  wmuld  take 
it  as  accurate  that  they  were  not  wmrking? — You  know 
what  I  mean,  wage  employment.  Unfortunately  the 
wife  is  looked  upon  as  the  unpaid  housekeeper. 

2245.  With  regard  to  paragraph  3,  wnuld  you  in¬ 
clude  any  benefit  of  whatever  character  obtained1  from 
any  Friendly  Society,  Trade  Union,  or  other  Society 
such  as  endowments  and  annuities?- — Yes. 

2246.  I  suppose  you  mean,  that  where  you  have  two 
manual  labourers,  one  of  whom  has  practised  self- 
denial  in  his  youth  and  the  other  of  whom  has  been 
a  spendthrift,  you  want  to  penalise  the  spendthrift? 
—I  do  not  want  the  man  who  has  made  provision  to 
be  penalised.  I  leave  the  other  to  his  own  conscience. 

2247.  You  mentioned  Freemasons? — With  respect,  I 
do  not  know  much  about  Freemasonry. 

2248.  You  do  not  take  it  that  the  Order  of  Free¬ 
masons  is  a  Provident  Society,  and  put  it  under  that 
head? — I  know  very  little  about  it.  I  am  desirous 
of  cutting  out  any  grant  received  from  Freemasons 
from  the  calculation  of  income. 

2249.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  You  suggest  as  your 
ideal  that  from  70  and  upwards,  Old  Age  Pension 
should  be  universal,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
income  test? — That  is  my  ideal. 

22.50.  You  suggest  that  no  account  should  be  taken 
of  amounts  received  from  Friendly  and  other  Benefit 
and  Provident  Societies  because  it  constitutes  a 
penalty  on  thrift? — Yes. 

2251.  Your  proposal  also  suggests  that — say  for 
example — £200  accumulated  and  invested  in  shares 
in  a  mill  (a  very  common  form  now  of  thrift  in 
Lancashire)  should  be  taken  into  account.  The 
result  is  that  supposing  a  man  has  invested  £200  in  a 
mill  and  is  getting  7  per  cent.,  he  will  have  4s.  6d.  a 
week  to  be  taken  into  account  before  he  gets  his 
pension  ? — Yes. 

2252.  Whereas  if  he  had  an  annuity  through  a 
Provident  Society  and  got  4-s.  6d.  a  week,  it  would 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Now  why  do  you  differ¬ 
entiate  between  those  two  forms  of  saving?  Is  not 
that  in  fact  a  suggestion  that  one  form  of  thrift  is 
preferable  from  a  State  point  of  view  to  the  other 
form? — You  would  get  away  from  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  between  the  one  and  the  other  by  the 
alternative  suggestion  that  the  pension  should  be 
universal  to  all  persons  who  applied  for  it.  With 
regard  to  the  £200  I  was  simply  running  on  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  amending  Act  of  1911  with  regard  to 
the  calculation  of  income  from  capital. 

2253.  But  would  it  not  in  effect  be  differentiating 
between  those  two  forms  of  investment? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2254  And  it  would  be  putting  a  premium  upon  a 
narticular  kind  of  thrift? — Yes. 
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2255  Would  you  say  that,  from  a  national  point 
of  view,  the  taking  out  of  an  endowment  policy  with 
a  Society  whereby  the  capital  dies  with  the  individual, 
he  enjoying  all  that  he  lias  saved  during  his  life¬ 
time,  is  a  preferable  form  of  thrift  to  that  of  in¬ 
vesting  in  shares  in  a  mill,  the  interest  only  jf 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  individual,  the  capital  going 
to  his  children  or  family  after  his  death  ? — In  some 
case  I  prefer  the  annuity. 

2256.  Would  you  enlarge  on  that  point?  Where 
do  you  see  any  greater  advantage  to  the  State  in 
the  one  form  rather  than  in  the  other? — So  far  as 
investment  in  property  is  concerned,  i.t  depends  on 
the  property  remaining  a  remunerative  concern. 
There  is  an  amount  of  risk.  If  he  insures  in  a  sound 
company  there  is  no  risk,  and  as  long  as  he  lives 
he  is  entitled  to  the  annuity. 

2257.  I  would  rather  take  my  ^original  point  of 
£200  invested  in  some  productive  enterprise.  Would 
you  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  such  an  investment 
is  better  on  the  whole  for  the  State  probably  than 
an  investment  in  annuities  which  dies  with  the  in¬ 
dividual? — So  long  as  there  is  no  undue  risk  from 
which  the  investor  may  suffer  in  the  long  run. 

2258.  You  would  not  say  that  you  would  by  legis¬ 
lative  means  put  a  premium  on  the  one  rather  than 
on  the  other? — No. 

2259.  You  would  almost  come  to  this  poinx,  would 
you  not  in  fact — that  the  differentiation  is  not  quite 
justified? — Perhaps  not,  on  a  very  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  putting  it  as  you  do.  I  was  simply  taking 
the  principle  in  the  Act  of  1911. 

2260.  You  would  be  inclined  to  equalise  matters 
and  to  ignore  any  saved  monies  up  to  a  certain 
sum? — Yes.  I  see  your  point — that  it  is  thrift  always 
that  enables  a  man  to  make  the  investment  however 
the  money  is  invested. 

2261.  It  might  be  even  preferable  for  people  to 
invest  money  in  productive  enterprise  rather  than 
merely  lock  it  up  somewhat  blindly  to  produce  an 
annuity? — Yes.  Until  we  come  to  the  alternative 
suggestion.  The  suggestions  are  the  minimum,  as  I 
said  earlier.  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  go 
a  great  deal  further. 

2262.  You  would  not  withdraw  your  suggestion  of 
a  differentiation  between  the  two  forms? — Yes,  I 
would.  Wherever  there  is  a  penalty  on  thrift-  it 
ought  to  be  removed.  That  is  my  position. 

2263.  Mr.  Woodall :  If  the  age  limit  was  reduced 
to  65,  that  would  mean  that  the  working  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  would  be  reduced, 
would  it  not? — In  what  way? 

2264.  At  the  present  time  people  get  the  Old  Age 
Pension  at  70  and  the  benefits  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act  cease.  Would  you  give  them  the 
benefits  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  plus  the 
Old  Age  Pension? — Yes. 

2265.  Have  you  considered  at  all  a  contributory 
scheme  of  pensions? — No.  I  am  definitely  against 
a  contributory  scheme. 

2266.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  When  you  speak  in  (3) 
of  the  remaining  pensioner’s  income  not  being  cal¬ 
culated  as  doubled,  I  take  it  that  you  mean  that 
supposing  that  an  old  couple  had  joint  means  of  £50 
a  year,  the  death  of  one  would  really  mean  that  the 
lady  or  the  man,  as  the  case  might  be,  would  only  be 
credited  with  £25,  the  amount  credited  before  the 
death  of  the  partner. — As  it  operates  now  the 
income  is  halved  ■when  the  two  are  living.  Immedi¬ 
ately  one  is  left  the  income  automatically  doubles,  and 
in  a  great  many  cases  it  cuts  the  remaining  pen¬ 
sioner  out  of  pension  altogether.  My  point  is  that 
on  the  death  of  one,  the  expenses  are  not  necessarily 
reduced.  You  have  the  standing  expense  of  rent  and 
fuel.  An  old  man  has  a  certain  expense  in  working  a 
house  that  he  had  not  when  his  wife  was  living. 
Where  the  total  income  of  the  couple  was  £42  one 
suggestion  is  that  the  remaining  pensioner  should  be 
calculated  as  having  £28. 

2267.  Suppose  that  each  of  the  old  couple  is  in 
receipt  of  a  pension,  and  the  man  dies,  what  happens 
now?  Is  the  woman  calculated  as  being  in  receipt 
of  any  greater  yearly  means  than  before? — Where 
the  income  was  £42  when  they  were  both  living  it 
was  divided,  and  where  it  does  not  exceed  £21  each 


they  are  both  entitled  to  5s.  plus  2s.  6d.  pension. 
Now,  immediately  on  the  death  of  one,  that  income 
is  automatically  increased  to  £42  and  it  cuts  the 
remaining  pensioner  entirely  out  of  every  penny  ol 
benefit  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts,  and  I  say  it  is  a 
very  great  hardship  indeed. 

2268.  Miss  Matheson :  You  say  that  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  deduction  made  where  the  old  age  pensioner 
enters  a  Poor  Law  Institution.  Would  you  make  that 
rule  without  any  time  limit? — I  would  make  a  reason¬ 
able  time  limit.  If  it  is  for  permanent  medical 
attention  I  do  not  see  any  great  difference  between 
being  an  inmate  owing  to  insufficiency  of  means  or  to 
need  of  medical  attention.  When  it  is  temporary, 
even  three  months,  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
withdrawal  of  the  pension,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  the  practice  that  was  in  operation  has  been 
abandoned.  It  was  that  practice  that  I  was  en¬ 
deavouring  to  hit  at  more  than  anything  else. 

2269.  You  say  that  no  account  should  be  taken  of 
assistance  received  in  kind,  such  as>  free  board,  &c. 
Do  you  include  cash  assistance  or  not? — I  mean 
principally  assistance  in  kind. 

2270.  What  about  money  allowances  from  relatives? 
— It  would  be  calculated  as  part  of  the  cash  income 
if  you  retain  the  income  test.  It  is  merely  benefit  in 
kind  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  have  removed  from 
the  calculation  of  income. 

2271.  Under  the  present  Poor  Law  I  believe  sons 
are  more  or  less  accountable  for  helping  to  support 
their  parents.  Would  you  do  away  with  that  legal 
liability  of  the  sons  altogether  if  out-relief  is  done 
away-  with.  At  present  the  Guardians  enquire  into 
the  earnings  of  the  sons  if  a  man  applies  for  out-re¬ 
lief,  and  assess  the  sons  if  they  are  not  doing  their 
duty  by  their  father.  If  we  put  the  whole  of  the 
care  of  old  people  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts 
would  you  retain  the  legal  liability  of  sons  to  sup¬ 
port  their  parents  or  not? — I  would  not,  because  in 
many  cases  it  works  very  hard  indeed.  Why  I  want 
the  calculation  of  assistance  in  kind  removed  is  be¬ 
cause  it  hits  the  good  son  and  good  daughter  very 
hard.  Take  the  case  I  was  giving  of  the  man  of  74. 
What  he  received  was  calculated  at  15s.  and  ihe 
Committee  were  told  that  the  son-in-law  could  not 
afford  to  give  it  really,  but  it  cut  the  old  man  oat 
of  pension. 

2272.  You  would  not  compel  the  son  who  would  not 
help? — I  am  not  very  keen  on  compelling  a  son  by 
law,  if  he  has  not  sufficient  regard  for  his  parents 
to  assist  them  voluntarily. 

2273.  That  penalises  the  good  son  in  a  sense? — It 
may. 

2274.  Have  you  had  experience  of  dismissals  through 
the  action  of  the  Wages  Board? — How  do  you  mean? 

2275.  Old  people  being  distnissed  because  of  the 
Wages  Board  award.  Have  you  any  definite  in¬ 
stances? — No. 

2276.  It  is  more  a  fear  of  what  may  happen? — Yes. 

2277.  With  regard  to  paying  the  3rd  class  railway 
fares  of  old  people  to  the  central  meetings,  do  not 
old  people  in  the  East  Riding  live  many  miles  from 
a  station? — Yes. 

2278  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cross-country  travel¬ 
ling? — Some  of  the  villages  are  remote  from  a  towm  of 
any  description  whatever. 

2279.  Are  they  able  to  manage  the  cross-country 
travelling  all  right? — Yes.  We  do  not  find  many 
cases  where  they  cannot  attend. 

2280.  They  manage  to  get  carriage  to  the  station. 
Do  you  allow  for  that? — Whatever  the  cost  of  travel¬ 
ling  is  we  pay. 

2281.  You  would  pay  for  the  carrier’s  cart? — If  it 
was  a  question  of  coming  to  Beverley  in  a  carrier’s 
cart,  the  cost  of  the  carrier  bringing  them  would  be 
paid  as  well. 

2282.  I  see.  Now  you  said  that  you  thought  that 
the  Government  should  take  the  same  care  of  the  aged 
as  it  does  of  children,  but  ifil  there  reason  for  "no 
differentiation?  After  all,  the  aged  have  their  lives 
behind  them,  and  have  had  in  some  cases  chances, 

whereas  the  child  is  helpless  if  it  is  bereft? _ If  the 

life  of  the  old  person  has  been  a  proper  one  it  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  State. 

2283.  "You  would  put  the  two  on  exactly  the  same 
basis? — Exactly  the  same  basis. 
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2284.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  By  what  broad  principle 
do  you  consider  that  Parliament  should  direct  itself 
to  setting  up  a  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions? — Would 
you  repeat  your  question,  please. 

2285.  On  what  broad  principle  with  regard  to  the 
aged  do  you  think  Parliament  should  act  in  setting 
up  a  system  of  Old  Age  Pensions'? — I  think  that  see¬ 
ing  the  experiences  we  have  had  of  the  Poor  Law 
for  so  many  generations,  there  should  be  some  means 
of  assisting  the  aged  of  the  country  which  is  entirely 
free  of  the  Poor  Law  taint.  In  practice  it  may  not 
amount  to  much,  but  as  far  as  sentiment  is  concerned 
the  old  people  very  much  object  to  it. 

2286.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  of  Parliament 
is  to  ensure"  that  the  aged  shall  pass  the  remainder 
of  their  days  without  marked  financial  stringency? — 
Yes. 

2287.  Do  you  consider  that,  in  effect,  everybody 
should  be  entitled  as  of  right  to  the  Old  Age  Pension 
merely  on  the  ground  of  age? — I  think  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  State  that  the  aged  people  should  be 
properly  provided  for  and  relieved  from  financial 
strain.  Just  the  same  as  at  the  other  end  we  see 
that  children  have  a  fair  chance  to  start,  the  aged 
should  have  a  fair  chance  to  finish  well. 

2288.  If  the  principle  is  accepted  that  the  aged 
shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  finish  their  lives  in  relative 
comfort,  on  what  grounds  do  you  propose  to  disregard 
the  product  of  certain  forms  of  thrift  or  assistance 
in  cases  where  those  may  in  fact  amount  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  provision? — Do  you  refer  to  my  alternative 
suggestion  of  universal  pensions,  or  do  you  refer 
to  no  account  being  taken  of  benefit  from  friendly 
or  other  societies  as  long  as  there  is  an  income  test? 

2289.  Assuming  that  the  universal  Old  Age  Pension 
is  practicable  (merely  making  that  assumption  "or 
the  purpose  of  the  examination),  I  would  like  to  look 
at  your  alternative  suggestion  for  a  moment  with 
reference  to  a  hypothetical  case.  You  allow  income 
of  £41  10s.  0d.?— Yes. 

2290.  Now  I  propose  to  consider  the  case  of  a  man 
who  was  a  prosperous  artisan  in  a  trade  union,  say 
an  engineer,  and  who  is  now  in  receipt  of  superannua¬ 
tion  allowance  from  his  society.  Under  the  rules  of 
that  society  he  may  earn  money  in  some  other  in¬ 
dustry,  and  I  will  assume  that  he  is  in  fact  earning 
30s.  a  week.  He  has  got  private  savings  representing 
an  income  of  £5  a  year  or  2s.  a  week.  The 
30s.  and  the  2s.  make  up  the  £83  a  year  that  you 
allow  him  to  have  and  still  receive  a  full  pension.  He 
has  10s.  a  week  from  a  trade  union,  and  therefore 
the  man  and  his  wife  have  an  income  apart  from 
anything  else  done  for  them  of  42s.  a  week.  I  gather 
from  your  proposals  that  at  the  age  of  65,  assum:ng 
both  to  be  over  65,  you  would  give  them  7s.  6d.  a 
week  each,  or  15s.  a  week  between  them? — Yes,  from 
65  to  70  my  suggestion  is  7s.  6d.  on  a  scale  of  income. 

2291.  According  to  my  calculation  you  could  have 
an  income  of  30s.  per  week  earnings,  and  2s.  a  week 
would  be  income  or  not  according  to  the  method  of 
assessing  income? — Yes. 

2292.  The  30s.  and  the  2s.  only  make  up  £83  a 
year.  They  have  that  and  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  pension.  Would  you  rule  out  the  10s.  from  the 
trade  union? — Yes. 

2293.  You  ignore  it? — Yes. 

2294.  The  combined  income  of  the  man  and  wife 
at  the  moment  that  the  claim  for  pension  arises  i6 
42s.  ? — Yes. 

2295.  You  give  them  at  65  15s.  between  them,  and 
that  brings  their  income  up  to  57s.  a  week? — Yes. 

2296.  At  70  you  would  increase  that  by  another 
6s.,  making  it  £3  3s.  a  week? — If  the  man  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  earn  30s.  a  week. 

2297.  I  am  assuming  that  he  is  not  earning 
more.  This  strikes  me,  at  first  sight — 42s.  a  week 
for  an  old  man  and  his  wife — as  a  very  large  sum 
to  be  subsidised  by  Old  Age  Pensions? — You  may  take 
a  hypothetical  case  like  that,  where  the  income,  you 
may  think,  is  a  fairly  liberal  one,  but  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  it  is  too  generous,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why,  because  a  man  has  been  thrifty, 
and  is  earning  so  much,  you  should  penalise  him. 

2298.  Did  not  you  say  that  you  thought  the  State 
should  ensure  that  aged  people  have  enough  money 
to  pass  their  remaining  days  free  from  financial 
anxiety? — Yes,  and  these  people  would  be,  of  course. 


2299.  1  suggest  that  they  are  free  from  financial 
anxiety  in  any  case,  whether  you  give  them  a  pension 
or  not? — I  do  not  count  the  result  of  their  thrift. 

2300.  But  if  Parliament  is  to  ensure  that  people 
shall  not  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  poverty, 
you  are  surely  bound  to  take  into  account  any  income 
they  have  in  determining  whether  they  are  in  a  state 
of  poverty  or  not? — Not  if  it  is  derived  from  thrift 
through  a  friendly  or  other  society. 

2301.  Then  you  do  not  apply  the  principle? — Yes. 

2302.  To  pursue  this  case  just  a  little  further,  the 
wife  dies,  say,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  the  man  con¬ 
tinues  living.  Under  your  proposal  that  his  income 
is  not  to  be  deemed  to  be  doubled  you  reduce  the  com¬ 
bined  pension  by  10s.  6d.  a  week  and  leave  the  man 
with  52s.  6d.  a  week? — My  first  suggestion  is  that  a 
pension  once  enjoyed  shall  not,  because  of  the  death  of 
the  wife  or  husband,  be  taken  away. 

2303.  Take  the  previous  paragraph  :  “  Where  one 
of  a  married  couple  who  are  in  receipt  of  pensions  is 
deceased,  the  income  of  the  remaining  pensioner  be 
not  calculated  as  being  thereby  doubled”? — I  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  pension  once  enjoyed  shall  not,  because 
of  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband,  be  taken  away, 
“  or,  as  an  alternative  instead  of  the  income  of  the 
remaining  pensioner  being  calculated  as  being 
doubled — the  income  being  calculated  as  two-thirds 
of  the  previous  total.” 

2304.  In  any  case  under  the  first  of  your  sug¬ 
gestions  it  would  leave  the  man  with  £2  12s.  6d.  a 
week,  including  his  pension? — Yes. 

2305.  Do  you  think  that  a  widower  who  has  42s. 
a  week  of  his  own  coming  in  ought  to  be  a  burden  on 
the  taxpayer  to  the  extent  of  10s.  6d.  pension? — I  do 
not  look  upon  him  as  a  burden  on  the  taxpayer  if 
he  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  nation  all  his  working 
life. 

2306.  But  the  taxpayer  has  to  find  the  money? — 
Quite  so,  and  this  man  has  done  his  part. 

2307.  Is  not  this  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  depress¬ 
ing  wages? — In  what  sense  would  it  have  the  effect 
of  depressing  wages? 

2308.  Supposing  a  man  gets  30s.  wages  and 
£2  12s.  6d.  in  all,  do  you  not  think  that  he  is  ex¬ 
tremely  likely  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  work  for  £1 
a  week  instead  of  30s.  if  he  has  a  pension? — I  do 
not  think  so,  not  if  he  has  been  a  member  of  a  trade 
union. 

2309.  Suppose  that  he  is  not  working  at  his  trade? 
— Immediately  he  starts  to  work  on  another  form  of 
employment  he  does  not  necessarily  leave  his  trade 
union  principles  behind  him. 

2310.  He  might  have  a  strong  temptation  to? — 
Not  if  he  was  a  sound  trade  unionist.  You  might 
have  some  who  would  desert  their  principles,  but  not 
many. 

2311.  I  think  you  are  very  sanguine,  if  I  may  say 
so.  Now  with  regard  to  disability  allowance,  do 
you  agree  that  with  pensions  taken  at  the  age  of  65 
the  money  benefits  under  the  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  Act  should  cease  at  65  instead  of  70? — Not 
necessarily. 

2312.  It  would  be  extraordinarily  difficult,  would 
it  not,  to  administer  health  insurance  if  you  were 
paying  very  substantial  pensions  whether  people 
were  ill  or  well? — Well,  there  are  a  good  many  diffi¬ 
culties  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Insurance  Act  which  may  be  as  great  as  this  one.  I 
do  not  see  any  very  great  difficulty  in  the  rural 
districts. 

2313.  Assume  that  the  Health  Insurance  goes  on, 
and  you  have  two  classes  of  people  between  65  and 
70,  namely,  the  men  who  are  under  the  Health  In¬ 
surance  Act  and  the  wives  who  are  not  under  the 
Act.  You  propose  a  special  disability  allowance  of 
2s.  6d.  a  week  in  cases  of  proved  illness.  In  the  case 
of  insured  people,  would  you  simply  make  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  approved  societies’ 
benefit? — I  would  pay  it  through  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Council. 

2314.  In  what  way  would  you  get  the  necessary 
proof  of  incapacity? — From  a  medical  assessor,  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  a  discharged  and  disabled  man. 

2315.  Through  a  medical  assessor? — Yes. 

2316.  Cases  of  illness  may  be  only  for  a  week  or 
two  or  five  or  six,  or  longer? — My  point  is  that  where 
it  is  likely  to  last  three  months  it  might  date  from 
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the  first  day  of  the  illness.  That  was  an  earlier 
answer  I  gave.  I  want  to  introduce  a  reasonable 
period. 

2317.  Do  you  not  see  enormous  difficulties  if  the 
approved  society  is  paying  so  much  a  week  on  a 
weekly  medical  certificate? — Not  necessarily  for  any 
particular  duration  above  the  qualifying  period  for 
sickness  benefit. 

2318.  The  society  is  paying  week  by  week  on  a 
medical  certificate? — Yes. 

2319.  The  medical  assessor  may  have  given  an 
opinion  that  the  illness  will  last  three  months.  Would 
not  you  have  very  sharp  conflict  between  the  approved 
society  and  the  panel  doctor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Authority  on  the  other,  as  to  how 
long  the  particular  member  should  draw  both  types  of 
help  ? — You  might  have  a  conference  between  the  panel 
doctor  and  the  others  which  would  be  very  helpful. 

2320.  Chairman  :  You  do  not  press  for  it  to  be  done 
under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  if  it  can  be  done  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act? — No.  I  prefer 
it  done  through  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  if  it  can  be 
worked  more  amicably  through  the  National  Health 
Insurance  I  quite  agree. 

2321.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  In  the  case  of  people  who 

are  insured,  it  might  be  better  to  work  it  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Insurance  Act,  might  it  not? — 
It  might  be.  You  must  have  some  machinery  where¬ 
by  you  can  assess  the  infirmity  or  invalidity  of  the 
person  not  insured.  \ 

2322.  How  would  you  deal  with  that? — You  must 
have  a  medical  assessor. 

2323.  What  is  he  to  assess? — Where  the  income  for 
the  previous  12  months  is  such  that  a  man,  is  not 
entitled  to  any  part  of  a  pension,  or  not  a  full  pension, 
and  the  Committee  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  see¬ 
ing  the  applicant,  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  earn  such 
an  amount  during  the  coming  12  months,  they  can 
make  a  calculation  and  decide  what  he  would  be  able 
to  earn,  and  they  recommend  a  pension.  Is  there  not 
such  a  provision  at  present? 

2324.  Yes. — In  my  opinion  it  would  be  much  safer 
if  you  had  a  medical  assessor  than  to  rely  on  the  com¬ 
bined  wisdom,  great  as  it  may  be,  of  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Committee. 

2325.  But  what  is  he  to  assess  ?  Is  it  capacity  to 
work? — Incapacity  to  work  in  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  case  increased  need  through  infirmity. 

,  2326.  The  two  things  ? — Yes. 

2327.  Take  the  case  of  a  wife  over  65  living  at  home, 
who  never  does  go  out  to  work.  Are  you  not  setting 
the  medical  assessor  a  very  extraordinarily  difficult 
problem  by  requiring  him  to  assess  incapacity  for 
hypothetical  work? — You  say,  “  A  wife  who  does  not 
go  out  to  work.”  How  do  you  interpret  that  sen¬ 
tence? 

2328.  Who  does  not  do  any  other  work  than  house 
work,  and  perhaps  not  that? — With  regard  to  the 
additional  2s.  6d.,  it  is  incapacity  that  I  am  after. 

2329.  Is  the  payment  to  be  made  to  any  old  age  pen¬ 
sioner  who  satisfies  the  test  imposed  by  the  medical 
assessor,  or  is  it  to  be  made  only  to  a  worker  for 
wages? — A  worker  for  wages,  you  say.  Take  the  wife 
of  an  agricultural  labourer.  She  is  bedridden,  and 
surely  there  is  need  there  of  some  additional  allowance, 
and  therefore  you  should  give  on  the  ground  of  in¬ 
firmity  an  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

2330.  Are  you  not  presenting  to  us  an  easy  case  that 
anybody  might  decide  right  off? — Yes,  and  that  is  the 
case  I  Avant  to  get  at. 

2331.  Yes,  I  know,  but  when  you  put  such  a  thing  as 
this  into  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  you  not  have 
myriads  of  cases  of  every  type  and  degree  upon  Avhich 
somebody  has  to  adjudicate? — Yes,  and  I  Avould  put 
that  ou  the  medical  assessor. 

2332.  Are  you  not  giving  him  an  impossible  task? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  impossible  than  to  leave 
it  to  the  Committee  to  determine  whether  a  man,  in  the 
coming  12  months  can  earn  as  much  as  he  did  in  the 
previous  12  months. 

2333.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing? — I  do  not  see 
a  great  deal  of  difference. 

233-4.  If  you  do  not  see  the  difference,  well - ? — It 

is  a  question  of  capacity  in  the  coming  year. 


2335.  In  the  case  of  the  worker  for  wages  you  wotild 
be  content  that  it  should  be  administered  through  the 
Health  Insurance  machinery,  if  it  is  not  othenvise 
workable? — I  have  no  great  objection  to  that  at  all. 

2336.  In  the  case  of  a  person  avIio  is  not  insured, 
that  is  the  person  Avho  does  not  work  for  wages,  you 
think  it  should  be  paid  on  the  certificate  of  the  medical 
assessor,  and  you  think  that  the  medical  assessor  really 
could  assess? — Yes. 

2337.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  are  speaking  for 
yourself  only,  as  I  understand,  and  not  for  your  Com¬ 
mittee? — Yes. 

2338.  Have  your  Committee  considered  at  all  the 
question  which  this  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consider? — The  Committee  have  been  up  against  the 
question  that  this  Committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  Avitli  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts  all  the  time  they  have  been  ad¬ 
ministering  them. 

2339.  I  know  they  have,  but  I  mean  recently? — 
When  this  Committee  Avas  appointed  they  considered 
the  matter,  and  they  agreed  that  there  should  be 
amendment  in  a  good  many  Avays. 

2340.  But  for  all  that  they  did  not  consider  your 
proposals? — No,  they  simply  desired  that  I  should  give 
evidence. 

2341.  Do  you  know  Avhy  they  did  not  consider  your 
proposals?  Did  you  put  them  before  them? — No. 

2342.  Chairman:  They  asked  you  to  give  evidence? 
— Yes. 

2343.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  :  They  did  not  know  what 
your  evidence  would  be?— They  knew  that  I  kneAv  the 
Act  very  well,  by  administering  it  month  by  month, 
and  that  I  knew  the  Aveaknesses,  and  they  trusted  me. 

2344.  Chairman  :  They  kneAv  their  Chairman  ? — 
Possibly. 

2345.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Noav  you  say  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  absolutely  in  need  are  debarred. 
Sixty-two  per  cent,  of  the  septuagenarian  population 
are  receiving  the  pension  at  the  present  time.  That 
means  that  38  per  cent,  of  people  of  70  and  upwards 
are  not  receiving  it? — Yes. 

2346.  That  includes,  of  course,  a  great  number  of 
people  whose  means  are  very  considerably  above  the 
limit  ? — Yes. 

2347.  It  includes  a  number  of  paupers,  chronic  in¬ 
valids  in  institutions,  and  criminals  also? — Yes. 

2348.  What  percentage  would  you  imagine  would  be 
left  who  are  absolutely  in  need  ? — I  have  not  made  any 
calculation  of  the  percentage,  but  a  good  many  cases 
have  come  before  me.  I  speak  from  my  general  ex¬ 
perience  of  cases  that  liaise  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Cases  come  to  my  oavu  knowledge  of  men  and 
women  whom  I  know  in  the  Riding  who  Avould  benefit 
a  very  great  deal. 

2349.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
claims  from  agricultural  labourers  are  passed  as  a 
matter  of  course  with  no  difficulty  whatever  about 
their  getting  the  full  pension? — Passed  by  whom? 

2350.  By  the  Committee  and  by  the  pensions  officer 
before  that? — There  are  a  good  many  cases  of  agri¬ 
cultural  labourers  who  are  recommended  for  provis¬ 
ional  allowance  and  recommended  for  the  maximum 
rate,  after  very  careful  investigation  by  the  pension 
officer.  A  good  many  cases  came  before  the  Com- 
m  ittee. 

2351.  My  point  is  that  agricultural  labourers  as  a 
rule  (and  I  have  had  to  do  Avith  this  question  since 
1908)  get  the  full  pension.  I  do  not  say  that  some 
do  not  get  it,  that  is  not  the  question  ? — A  good  many 
do  not. 

2352.  Well  that  is  your  opinion.  Now  your 
suggested  scale  of  pension  is  very  interesting,  theoreti¬ 
cally  I  think  it  is  \Tery  sound,  but  Avlien  you  come  to 
administration  Avould  not  it  greatly  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  administration— In  what  way. 

2353.  Because  of  the  greater  variety  of  pensions 
you  have  and  the  enquiries  as  to  the  exact  amount  of 
income.  That  I  imagine  Avould  very  much  increase 
the  officer’s  Avork  in  investigation? — I  think  that  the 
mere  certification  of  the  age,  if  there  was  no  income 
test,  Avould  be  simple 

2354.  Where  they  can  get  the  birth  certificate? — 
Yes. 
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2355.  And  they  get  that  in  the  majority  of  cases? 
— Yes.  In  some  cases  they  have  to  apply  to  the 
Registrar  General. 

2356.  Now  with  regard  to  disability  allowance,  you 
would  let  the  pensions  officer  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it?— No. 

2357.  And  yet  it  would  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Old  Age  Pension  ? — When  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
Committee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Assessor,  it  should  be  paid  in  the  same  way  as  the 
pension. 

2358.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers  called  attention  to 
your  proposal  with  regard  to  differentiating  in  favour 
of  income  received  from  Benefit  Societies  and  so  on, 
as  against  investment  in  a  mill,  as  he  put  it? — Yes. 

2359.  There  is  another  kind  of  investment  which  is 
also  differentiated  against,  and  that  is  investment  in 
house  property? — Yes. 

2360.  A  person  who  has  bought  a  house  is  not  to 
have  the  benefit? — I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not. 
I  have  put  here  the  minimum. 

2361.  With  regard  to  taking  into  consideration  the 
income  of  a  person  between  65  and  70,  you  thought 
that  was  advisable  because  it  might  operate  to  keep 
him  at  work.  That  seems  to  show  that  the  receipt 


of  a  pension  really  does  operate  against  thrift  or 
against  a  person  employing  himself? — -Not  necessarily. 

2362.  No,  but  it  is  rather  a  double-edged  argument, 
is  it  not? — It  may  be  in  a  sense.  You  see  I  limit 
it  to  below  70. 

2363.  Yes.  Now  supposing  that  everybody  over  70 
years  of  age  could  apply  and  get  a  pension,  have  you 
any  idea  as  to  whether  that  would  mean  that  the 
majority  of  people  over  70  would  apply,  no  matter 
what  their  incomes  were? — I  could  not  say,  I  am  sure. 

2364.  Of  course  you  could  not  say,  but  have  you  any 
idea  ? — I  cannot  say  any  more  than  I  can  say  what 
proportion  apply  for  free  education  for  their  children. 

2365.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  large  number  or 
that  there  would  not  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  large 
number  who  would  apply. 

2366.  Who  would  apply? — Yes,  I  think  so,  but  as  to 
how  many  I  could  not  say. 

2367.  No,  of  course  not? — I  could  not. 

2368.  Chairman :  We  are  very  much  oblidged  to  you 
for  the  clear  way  in  which  you  have  given  your 
evidence.  Your  close  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of 
these  old  people  and  the  pains  you  take  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Act  have  been  very  helpful  to  us, 
and  have  made  your  evidence  all  the  more  valuable 
to  us. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


After  a  short  adjournment— 

Mr.  James  Peck  called  and  examined. 


2369.  Chairman :  You  are  a  member  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  City  Council? — Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

2370.  And  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee? — 
Yes. 

2371.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  Pensions  Com¬ 
mittee? — Not  of  the  full  Committee,  but  of  one  of 
the  Sub-Committees.  The  South-East  Sub-Committee, 
which  has  to  deal  with  the  cases  from  four  of  the 
absolutely  working-class  wards  of  the  city. 

2372.  Are  you  giving  evidence  on  your  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  the  Committee?  That  is,  were  the 
suggestions  that  you  have  sent  in  passed  by  the 
Sheffield  Pensions  Committee,  and  are  you  speaking 
really  on  their  behalf  ? — What  occurred  was  that  when 
we  saw  that  this  Committee  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  we  had  a  special  meeting  of  the  full 
Old  Age  Pensions  Committee,  and  at  that  meeting 
I  brought  this  matter  forward,  and  the  desire  of  a 
number  of  the  members  was  to  send  a  representative 
before  this  Committee.  It  was  unanimously  decided 
that  we  should  apply  for  permission.  Ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  I  should  represent  them  if  this 
Committee  agreed  to  receive  any  representations 
from  the  City  of  Sheffield.  After  that  was  done  I 
placed  my  views  briefly  on  the  matter  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  during  the  past  eight  years  of  the  working  of 
the  Act.  While  this  particular  draft  that  I  have 
here  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  full  Committee, 
I  believe  it  covers  exactly  what  they  agreed  to  on 
the  occasion  of  my  election  to  come  here  to-day. 

23/3.  You  had  a  general  discussion  as  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  that  were  needed? — Yes. 

2374.  As  far  as  you  know  these  are  the  suggestions 
that  the  Committee  desire  to  see  carried  out? — Yes. 

2375.  I  think  it  will  save  time  if  we  take  the  state¬ 
ment  as  your  evidence  in  chief.  Are  there  any  verbal 
alterations  that  you  wish  to  make,  or  is  it  correct 
as  far  as  you  can  say? — Yes,  it  is.  I  take  it  that  the 
statement  that  you  have  been  supplied  with  is  similar 
to  the  one  which  I  have  here,  which  the  De'puty  Town 
Clerk  and  myself  co-operated  in  drafting. 

The  following  statement  was  handed  in: — ■ 
Administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  AcTei. 

Mr.  James  Peck  will  say:  — 

(1)  That  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  City 

Council. 

(2)  That  he  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many 

years,  a  member  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Committee  for  the  City  of  Sheffield,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  South-East  Sub- 
Committee. 


(3)  That  he  has  taken  very  great  interest  in  the 

administration  of  the  Acts. 

(4)  That  in  his  opinion  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts 

require  amendment  and  the  amendments 
should  be  on  the  following  lines  :  — 

Amount  of  Pension. — The  amount  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  should  be  increased  to  7s.  6d.  per  week,  the  2s.  6d. 
extra  granted  by  the  Government  being  merged  in  the 
7s.  6d 

Pensionable  Age.— That  the  present  age  limit 
should  be  reduced  from  70  to  65  years. 

Proof  of  Age. — The  methods  of  proving  age  should 
be  extended  to  include  later  census  returns  than 
1851,  and  that  in  cases  where  there  is  a  total  absence 
of  evidence  respecting  the  age  of  the  claimant,  if 
the  Committee  are  satisfied  that  the  claimant  is  over 
the  age  limit,  their  decision  in  the  matter  should  be 
without  appeal. 

Income. — Instead  of  the  pension  being  calculated 
on  a  graduated  scale  up  to  £31  10s.  it  should  be 
provided  that  a  claimant  whose  income  is  £31  10s.  or 
less  per  annum  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  and 
that  if  the  claimant’s  income  is  £63  he  should  not 
be  entitled  to  a  pension.  If  the  income  is  between 
£31  10s.  and  £63,  the  claimant  should  be  entitled 
to  a  modified  pension  calculated  on  a  graduated  scale 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  present  scale. 

In  calculating  the  means  of  a  claimant  for  an  old 
age  pension  the  following  should  be  entirely 
disregarded  :  — 

(a)  Furniture  belonging  to  the  claimant. 

( b )  Gifts  of  money,  food  and  clothes. 

(c)  Free  board  and  lodging  with  the  claimant’s 

relatives. 

(d)  Pensions  or  grants  from  employees,  friendly 

societies,  trade  unions,  and  similar 
organisations. 

(e)  Separation  allowance. 

(/)  Army  pension. 

(6)  In  his  opinion  it  should  be  an  obligation 
upon  the  pension  officer  to  attend  each 
meeting  of  a  Sub-Committee  or  Committee 
dealing  with  claims. 

2376.  The  amount  of  pension  that  you  suggest  is,  I 
think,  7s.  6d.? — Yes,  merging  the  extra  war  bonus 
that  has  been  granted  into  the  full  pension  in  the 
future  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  so  much,  necessitating  the  grant  of  2s.  6d. 

2377.  Do  you  consider,  Mr.  Peck,  that  this  addi¬ 
tional  half-crown  that  you  suggest  covers  the  increase 
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in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  old  age  pensioners? — 
Most  certainly  not.  We  make  other  suggestions  with 
regard  to  gifts  of  money,  food,  clothes,  free  board 
and  lodging,  and  so  on,  which  in  our  opinion  would 
improve  the  position  considerably. 

2378.  Is  your  aim  really  to  get  for  the  old  age 
pensioner  in  the  future  about  the  amount  in  real 
money  value  that  he  had  before  the  war? — Do  you 
mean  in  the  shape  of  pension? 

2379.  Taking  the  pre-war  standard,  do  you  wish  to 
see  the  pensioner  gets  the  same  amount  as  he  would 
have  done  before  the  war  in  real  money  value? — We 
would  like  to  see  him  assured  of  a  sum  that  will 
be  equal  to  5s.  a  week  prior  to  1914. 

2380.  You  think  that  with  the  increase  of  half  a 
crown  and  doing  away  with  many  of  the  disqualifi¬ 
cations  you  attain  that? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2381.  You  suggest  that  the  age  should  be  reduced 
from  70  to  65.  Why  do  you  suggest  the  age  of  65? 
— If  we  were  dealing  with  women,  after  our  expe¬ 
rience  in  Sheffield,  I  should  not  suggest  this,  but  I 
find  that  the  vast  majority  of  men  are  certainly 
incapable  of  earning  a  living  after  65. 

2382.  But  is  it  not  your  experience  that  as  far 
as  women  are  concerned,  they  are  unable  to  keep 
in  industry  as  long  as  men.  Can  they  keep  in  industry 
longer? — Physically  they  are  in  better  condition,  in 
my  opinion,  than  men  of  the  same  age,  taking  them 
as  a  class. 

2383.  That  is  an  interesting  view,  but  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  view  accepted,  I  think,  in  most  industrial 
circles? — It  is  based  on  our  experience  in  Sheffield 
The  work  in  Sheffield  is  of  a  very  arduous)  nature 
for  men,  is  it  not?  Broadly  speaking  men  who  work 
at  the  Sheffield  trades  are  on  very  arduous  work, 
and  the  women  are  mostly  home  women.  Prior  to 
the  war,  at  any  rate,  there  was  not  any  great  body 
of  women  who  did  industrial  work  in  Sheffield  except 
young  women. 

2384.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  women  going 
into  industry? — Undoubtedly.  Some  people  hold  the 
view  that  if  the  age  was  fixed  at  65  it  would  have 
a  very  disastrous  effect  on  the  Pension  Acts.  My 
opinion  is  that  a  man  of  65,  if  he  felt  physically 
fit  at  all,  would  continue  working  in  preference  to 
going  on  the  Old  Age  Pension  Fund  unless  he  had 
some  private  means  as  well. 

2385.  Do  you  think  it  a  desirable  thing  for  men 
to  work  as  long  as  they  can  at  work  suitable  for 
their  age? — Undoubtedly. 

2386.  They  are  happier  working? — Most  certain  y. 
We  have  found  that  out  during  the  war. 

2387.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  why  you 
Suggest  alterations  with  regard  to  proof  of  age? — 
What  we  have  in  mind  is  this,  we  find  that  the 
Census  returns  for  1841  and  1851  alone  are  searched, 
and  we  hold  the  opinion  that  those  returns  are  not 
very  accurate  and  if  1861  was  also  searched  probably 
the  age  of  the  person  would  be  got  at  in  the  1861 
returns.  We  have  very  many  who  appear  before 
my  Sub-Committee  who  are  illiterate  people,  and  we 
have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  very  probable 
that  if  the  1861  returns'  were  searched  as  well,  many 
of  these  cases  where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
evidence  of  age  would  be  cleared  up. 

2388.  I  will  not  at  the  moment  ask  any  further 
questions  on  that  because  I  think  that  Mr.  Comyns 
will  do  so? — There  is  a  point  with  regard  to  the 
powers  of  Sub-Committees  with  reference  to  cases 
where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  documentary 
evidence  in  respect  of  the  age  of  the  applicant.  We 
have  some  sort  of  discretionary  power.  If  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  in  the  entire  absence  of 
documentary  evidence  the  applicant  is  70  years  of 
age,  the  Committee  can  recommend  that  he  shall 
have  a  pension,  but  the  Pensions  Officer  has  to  auto¬ 
matically  appeal  against  our  decision,  and  we  think 
that  very  unsatisfactory.  If  they  leave  it  to  us  to 
say  whether  in  our  opinion  the  person  is  really  70. 
we  think  that  that  decision  ought  to  be  final,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  automatic  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  matter  with,  mind  vou. 
the  personal  opinion  of  the  Pensions  Officer  attached. 

2389.  I  think  it  may  save  time  if  I  do  not  question 
you  further  here  on  that,  but  I  should  not  accept 
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entirely  the  view  that  you  have  just  stated,  namely 
that  there  is  an  automatic  appeal  ? — But  in  every  case 
the  Pensions  Officer  has  to  appeal  against  our  decision. 

2390.  You  will  be  questioned  on  that,  but  to  save 
time  I  will  not  pursue  it  at  the  moment? — Very  well, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

2391.  Then  you  have  some  suggestions  to  make 
with  regard  to  income ;  will  you  elaborate  those  a  little 
please?  As  you  understand  at  the  present  time,  if 
the  income  equals  £31  10s.  the  applicant  is  unable 
to  secure  any  pension  whatever? — Yes. — If  it  is 
12s.  2d.  a  week  that  disqualifies  him.  Our  opinion  is 
that  he  ought  to  have  some  pension.  Between  the 
13s.  a  week  and  £63  a  year  it  ought  to  be  calculated 
on  a  graduated  scale  on  the  same  lines  as  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time. 

2392.  Have  you  worked  out  a  scale? — Only  on  the 
same  basis  as  it  is  worked  out  now  between  £21  a 
year  and  £31  10s. 

2393.  You  will  be  asked  further  questions  on  that, 
I  think.  Have  you  considered  at  all  wffiat  the  cost 
of  your  suggestions  would  be? — I  do  not  think  we 
could  form  any  estimate  of  that.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  problematical  in  the  affair. 

2394.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  I  suggested 
that  it  would  be  double  the  cost  that  the  State  is 
put  to  at  present,  would  you? — No.  I  should  not 
be  surprised  at  that  but  in  our  experience  in  Sheffield, 
it  is  only  the  people  who  are  really  forced  to  take 
the  course  who  apply  for  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

2395.  If  there  was  a  universal  pension  do  you 
suggest  that  men  and  women  of  means  would  not 
apply  for  it? — It  would  all  depend  on  their  own 
particular  circumstances,  as  it  does  at  present,  in  my 
opinion. 

2396.  Do  you  consider  that  most  would  apply  if 
they  had  the  right  to?— Yes;  broadly  speaking,  I 
should  say  they  would.  They  would  not  be  possessed 
of  a  very  large  income,  considering  the  cost  of  living 
at  the  present  time,  even  if  they  got  to  £63  a  year. 

2397.  The  only  other  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
just  now  is  what  is  the  reason  why  you  stress  the  point 
of  the  Pension  Officer  attending  each  meeting  of  the 
Sub-Committee  or  Committee  dealing  with  claims? — - 
That  matter  has  exercised  us  very  much  indeed  in 
Sheffield.  We  have  found  in  two  cases  in  connection 
with  the  South-east  Sub-Committee  that  two  of  the 
Pension  Officers  in  years  gone  by  attended  the  meet 
ings  regularly,  and  that  facilitated  the  business 
very  much  indeed.  We  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
any  of  their  cases,  because  they  were  there  to  be 
questioned,  or  to  give  us  their  views.  But  frequently 
now  we  have  to  adjourn  a  case  for  a  month,  and  the 
Clerk  has  to  interview  the  Pensions  Officer  with  re¬ 
ference  to  it,  and  very  often  the  applicant  loses  four 
weeks’  pension  through  the  delay,  and  sometimes 
more. 

2398.  Your  suggestion  would  mean,  would  it  not, 
probably  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Pension 
Officers  because  when  not  in  attendance  they  are 
doing  other  work  ? — During  the  war  we  have  been 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Pension  Officers 
have  been  absolutely  overworked  in  connection  with 
all  the  different  war  allowances.  This  has  obtained 
very  extensively.  Some  of  the  Pension  Officers  we 
do  not  know,  and  have  never  seen.  I  have  a  note 
here  that  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Chairman, 
I  believe,  of  one  of  the  other  Sub-Committees.  It 
is  put  in  this  way:  “The  question  has  arisen 
from  time  to  time  since  the  passing  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
attendance  of  Pensions'*  Officers  at  meetings  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Committee,  and  the  four  Sub- 
Committees.  No  uniform  practice  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  or  definite  instruction  given  on  the 
point,  and  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  a  Pension 
Officer  has  regularly  attended  meetings,  it  has  been 
noticed  that  other  Pension  Officers  have  never  put 
in  an  appearance.”  That  is  our  experience  in 
Sheffield.  “  The  attention  of  the  Pension  Authorities 
has  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  they  have  informed 
the  Committee  that  the  Pension  Officers  have  instruc¬ 
tions  that  they  must  attend  meetings  when  specially 
requested  to  do  so  in  connection  with  anv  particular 
claim  or  question  upon  which  special  difficulty  may 
arise  or  has  actually  arisen.  The  Sub-Committee  have 
constantly  expressed  their  disappointment  that  the 
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Pension  Officer  concerned  with  a  claim  upon  which 
some  point  of  difficulty  has  arisen  is  not  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  consequence  has  been  to  deprive 
the  claimant  of  at  least  four  weeks’  pension  money, 
because,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pension  officer,  the 
consideration  of  the  claim  or  question  has  had  to  be 
adjourned  for  further  information.  Although  it  may 
appear  that  in  the  main  the  claims  are  either  straight¬ 
forward  or  that  sufficient  particulars  are  given  in^  the 
report  of  the  pension  officer  to  enable  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  them  without  the  attendance  of 
the  pension  officer,  it  would  appear  that,  under  the 
new  system  adopted  in  June  last  year,  when  a  super¬ 
visor  was  appointed  to  attend  exclusively  to  old  age 
pension  matters,  it  might  be  possible  for  such  super¬ 
visor,  through  whose  hands  the  whole  of  the  claims  and 
questions  pass,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  four  Sub- 
Committees  without  the  necessity  of  troubling  the  pen¬ 
sion  officers  themselves.  The  meetings  are  held  once 
a  month,  and  the  average  length  of  time  the  pension 
supervisor  would  be  detained  at  the  Town  Hall  would 
be  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.” 

2399.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  lady  pension  officers  ?  Are  the  pen¬ 
sion  officers  you  are  speaking  of  ladies  ? — I  do  not  think 
so. 

2400.  It  may  save  time  if  Sir  Arthur  Tedder 
examines  you  on  that  point.  Did  your  Committee  con¬ 
sider  whether  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  delay  of 
three  or  four  weeks  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  officer,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  over  that 
difficulty  by  making  the  payment  retrospective  to  the 
date  of  the  application  ? — But  until  the  pensions 
officer  gets  the  case  through  the  pensioner  cannot  get 
his  book. 

2401.  That  I  understand;  but  supposing  that  you 
are  four  weeks  late  because  the  pensions  officer  could 
not  be  at  your  meeting,  would  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  making  the  payment  of  the  pension  retrospective  for 
four  weeks?— If  we  had  the  anthority;  but  we  have 
not  the  authority  now. 

2402.  I  know ;  but  you  recommend  a  certain  course. 
Did  your  Committee  consider  whether  the  difficulty 
might  be  got  over  by  suggesting  that  the  payments 
should  be  made  retrospective? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  point  was  considered,  but  that  would  certainly 
meet  the  case. 

2403.  Have  you  any  other  point? — Yes.  I  would 
like  to  mention  particularly  (C),  (D),  (E),  and  (F). 

2404.  Say  anything  you  have  to  say,  please? — With 
reference  to  free  board  and  lodging  given  by  claimants’ 
relatives  in  Sheffield,  our  experience  has  been  very' 
painful  indeed.  We  have  found  very  hard  cases  where 
the  children  have  taken  a  parent  to  live  with  them,  or 
where  one  child  has.  If  it  was  in  a  decent  class  of 
house  the  pension  officer  has  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  free  board  and  lodging  was  anything  up  to  15s. 
or  16s.  a  week,  with  the  result  that,  according  to  his 
ruling,  no  right  to  the  old  age  pension.  We  think 
that  that  is  a  very  great  hardship  indeed;  and  in  the 
same  category  we  place  pensions  or  grants  from  the 
employers  for  long  service  and  Friendly  Society 
superannuation  benefits  and  Trade  Union  benefits. 
Coming  to  the  separation  allowances  and  the  Army 
pensions,  this  is  a  matter  which  has  not  arisen  very 
acutely  yet,  but  it  may  in  the  future.  Along  with  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  two  other  gentlemen,  I 
have  had  the  duty  of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  the 
separation  allowances  in  the*  City  of  Sheffield  during 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  and  we  have  not  finished 
yet.  If  any  of  these  people  came  with  a  claim  for  an 
old  age  pension,  and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  were 
entitled  to  it,  and  the  separation  allowance  that  they 
might  be  receiving  was  counted  as  income,  in  my 
opinion  it  would  be  a  very  distinct  hardship.  Then, 
with  regard  to  Army  pensions,  it  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  a  disgrace  if,  where  a  woman,  or  man  for  that 
matter,  was  receiving  a  pension  for  a  son  who  had 
sacrificed  his  life  in  this  struggle,  that  wTas  reckoned  as 
income  and  allowed  to  debar  him  or  her  from  getting 
the  old  age  pension.  In  our  opinion  it  would  not  be 
creditable  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  country.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Army  pension  may  arise  in  years  to  com,e  in 
quite  u  number  of  cases,  you  see. 


2405.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  before 
any  other  member  of  the  Commission  questions  you  ? — 
Broadly  speaking,  the  reason  for  some  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  is  that  we  have  found  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Acts  work  absolutely  against  the  thrifty  and  the 
honest,  upright-living  people.  You  'can  understand 
that  it  is  a  very  paintul  position  for  myself,  a  working 
man,  to  have  to  sit  in  the  chair  and  tell  people  that 
you  cannot  help  them,  though  you  recognise  that  they 
have  done  everything  they  possibly  can  to  lead  a 
respectable,  honest  life,  and  have  been  thrifty  and 
saving.  Through  the  result  of  their  thrift  and  saving 
they  happen  to  have  perhaps  from  8s.  to  13s.  a  week 
income,  and  you  have  to  tell  them  that  that  must  be 
reckoned  against  them,  and  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
the  full  pension  or,  in -very  many  cases,  any  portion 
of  the  old  age  pension.  The  next  man  or  woman  who 
comes  may  have  had  equal  opportunities,  but  never 
attempted  to  save.  You  have  to  automatically  grant 
the  full  old  age  pension. 

2406.  You  feel  that  in  the  cases  that  you  see  the  pre¬ 
sent  working  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  really  dis¬ 
courages  thrift? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  May  I  illustrate 
it  by  a  case  that  came  before  my  Committee  two 
months  ago  an  old  gentleman  I  have  known  by 
reputation  for  many  years,  a  colleague  of  the  late 
Alderman  Stuart  Uttley?  He  had  been  president  of 
the  society  of  which  Alderman  Uttley  was  secretary 
(in  connection  with  the  file  trade)  for  20  years.  They 
had  worked  together.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
possessed  £300,  a  life’s  savings,  in  the  bank.  He  is  a 
fine-looking  old  man,  left  now  with  one  daughter.  He 
had  a  few  shillings  from  a  Trade  Society  and  a  few 
shillings  from  two  Friendly  Societies.  His  income 
amounted  to  10s.  a  week.  From  patriotic  motives  he 
took  the  £300  out  of  the  Savings  Bank  and  invested  it 
in  War  Bonds,  and  he  had  £15  a  year  reckoned  against 
him  as  income.  I  told  him  frankly  we  could  grant 
him  3s.  a  week,  and  I  advised  the  old  gentleman  to  sell 
£100  of  his  War  Bonds  and  keep  the  money  in  the 
house,  and  then  come  for  another  2s.  later  on. 

2407.  He  was  not  any  better  off? — No,  but  he  would 
have  the  money  in  his  hands  and  the  benefit  of  the  old 
age  pension. 

2408.  The  £100  that  he  had  would  still  be  calculated 
as  means? — Not  if  it  was  not  invested.  If  it  had  been 
in  the  bank  he  would  have  had  5  per  cent,  counted 
against  him. 

2409.  But  if  it  was  known  that  he  had  it  in  the 
house  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  it  would  be  cal¬ 
culated  as  means  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  ? — Well, 
I  should  not  let  it  be  known  then. 

2410.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  would  not  advise  him  to 
spend  it  ? — I  advised  him  to  live  upon  it  and  make  the 
best  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  get  the  benefit  of 
it. 

2411.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker  :  Can  you  tell  me  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  old  age  pensioners  have  nothing  coming 
in  except  the  pension  ? — I  have  no  figures  that  could 
guide  me,  but  from  my  experience  I  should  say  prob¬ 
ably  half  of  them. 

2412.  As  many  as  half? — Yes. 

2413.  You  ask  for  the  pension  to  be  raised  to  7s.  6d. 
Do  you  think  that  a  possible  amount  to  live  upon?- — 
No,  certainly  not.  People  in  Sheffield  who  are  without 
any  other  means  and  no  relations  or  friends  who  will 
take  them  in  go  to  the  poor-house. 

2414.  They  have  to  go  there? — Yes. 

2415.  They  could  not  keep  themselves? — Certainly 
not ;  we  recognise  that. 

2416.  Those  without  means  are  helped  by  some¬ 
body  with  board  and  lodging,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  or  they  would  be  on  the  poor  law? — Certainly. 
People  without  home  or  shelter  or  relations  to  help 
them,  people  who  are  absolutely  destitute,  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

2417.  You  said  just  now  that  women  at  65  are 
more  capable  than  men  of  the  same  age,  and  therefore 
you  would  not  in  their  case  suggest  lowering  the  age. 
If  there  are  women  doing  their  house  work — you  said 
that  that  is  what  they  are  engaged  on — that  will  not 
bring  them  income  to  live  on? — No.  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  women  ought  not  to  participate  at  65. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  disability  at  65  was  more 
prominent  in  the  men  than  in  the  women  in  our 
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experience  in  Sheffield ;  that  is  to  say,  disability  to 
earn  a  living. 

2418.  Do  you  think  women  of  65  could  still  earn  a 
living  in  some  way? — It  depends  on  the  physical, 
capacity  of  the  applicant,  male  or  female. 

2419.  Apart  from  that  would  anybody  employ  them 
at  65?  I  should  have  thought  that  a  woman  was 
much  less  able  to  make  an  income  at  65  than  a  man, 
although  she  might  be  physically  more  fit?— That  is 
a  question  largely  of  the  adaptability  of  the  woman, 
and  whether  she  has  any  particular  trade  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  In  Sheffield,  for  instance,  quite  a  number 
were  in  the  lighter  silver  and1  cutlery  trades.  In  the 
event  of  marriage  they  leave  the  trade,  and  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands  or  fathers  they  automatically 
flow  back  into  their  old  trades. 

2420.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Although  your  Coni 
mittee  have  not  considered  this  statement  of  yours, 
they  have  special  views  on  particular  points,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  have  they  not? — Yes. 

2421.  Which  you  bring  out? — Yes. 

2422.  What  are  their  views  on  the  particular  points? 
Which  of  these  proposals  of  yours  are  they  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  see  carried  out? — The  various  sub¬ 
committees  have  come  across  similar  cases.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  experience  is  largely  identical  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  working  of  the  Acts. 

2423.  What  I  really  want  to  know  is  whether  your 
Committee  have  considered  all  your  proposals.  Have 
they  some  special  feeling  towards  some  of  them,  if 
not  all,  and  which  are  they? — Broadly  speaking,  the 
proposals  represent  the  views  of  the  full  Committee. 

2424.  You  think  that  they  would  agree  with  your 
putting  forward  all  of  these? — Undoubtedly. 

2425.  Any  of  them  in  particular  more  than  others? 
—No. 

2426.  Take  the  age  for  instance.  Do  they  desire 
that  the  age  limit  should  be  lowered? — Yes;  that 
desire  has  been  frequently  expressed.  The  co-opted 
members  do  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  full  Old 
Age  Pensions  Committee. 

2427.  They  do  not  attend? — Not  the  meetings  of 
the  full  Committee.  They  are  co-opted  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  meeting  of  sub-Committees. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  interviewing  several  of 
these  people.  In  fact  I  submitted  this  summary  to 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  able  men  amongst 
the  co-opted  members  only  yesterday  at  the  Town 
Hall,  and1  he  agreed  entirely  with  it  all  except  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  age.  He  is  a  financier, 
and  he  was  up  against  the  finance  of  the  question 
straight  off  the  reel. 

2428.  As  others  would  be  possibly? — Yes. 

2429.  In  answer  to  the  Chairman  you  said  that  your 
wish  was  that  the  old  age  pensioners  should  be  put 
in  a  position  equal  to  pre-war  conditions,  and  you 
believed  that  could  be  done  by  giving  7s.  6d.  pension, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  alterations  which  you  propose. 
Is  that  not  so? — Yes. 

2430.  Would  it  put  a  great  number  in  a  very  much 
better  position? — Yes,  the  people  who  are  barred  by 
the  Acts  at  the  present  time,  the  people  who  are 
automatically  ruled  out  owing  to  thrift,  and  who  in 
many  cases  have  lived  decent  lives.  , 

2431.  Others  who  are  now  getting  the  full  pension 
would  be  in  a  better  position? — Certainly. 

2432.  With  regard  to  proof  of  age,  have  you  made 
any  enquiry  as  to  whether  later  census  returns  are 
available? — The  1861  returns  would  be  available 
would  they  not? 

2433.  But  have  you  made  any  enquiry? — No,  but 
the  Deputy  Town  Clerk  said  he  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty ;  it  would  only  mean 
extra  expense  in  searching. 

2434.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  that  they  are  not 
available  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Comyns  will  be  able  to 
enlighten  us  about  the  other  countries. — Are  they  not? 

2435.  Mr.  Comyns :  Nor  for  England  and  Wales. 
They  are  for  Scotland. — It  is  possible  that  they  will 
be  available  pretty  shortly  I  take  it. 

2436.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder-.  The  1861  and  1871 
returns  have  been  destroyed  in  Ireland  as  a  matter 
of  fact? — I  see. 

2437.  You  suggest  that  where  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  evidence  respecting  the  age  of  the  appli¬ 
cant,  the  Committee  should  decide,  and  that  that 
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decision  should  be  final? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
that  that  is  the  democratic  course.  We  are  there 
and  we  investigate  it  and  we  try  to  get  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  can  by  checking  the  ages  of  the  children 
and  checking  how  long  the  people  have  lived  in  a 
particular  neighbourhood,  where  they  come  from 
originally,  how  old  they  were  when  they  were  married, 
and  all  that  sort  of  business,  and  when  we  have  come 
to  a  decision  I  think  we  ought  to  be  trusted. 

2438.  Perhaps  the  Treasury  would  be  willing  to 
trust  your  Committee,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  trust  all  Committees? — Well,  I 
hope  there  are  none  worse  than  ours. 

2439.  Now  you  say  that  the  officer  automatically 
appeals.  Do  you  not  have  cases  where  the  officer 
does  not  appeal? — We  have  always  understood  that 
he  has  automatically  to  appeal  if  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  documentary  evidence. 

2440.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  instructions  very 
often  are  that  when  he  is  satisfied  that  the  person  is 
of  qualifying  age  but  there  is  no  proof,  then  he  shall 
report  against  the  claim  on  the  question  of  age,  but 
he  shall  leave  it  to  the  Committee,  and  if  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  he  agree  that  the  person  is  of  the  age, 
there  is  not  any  appeal.  That  really  meets  most  of 
the  cases.  I  should  imagine  that  being  a  Treasury 
officer  if  he  does  not  agree,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
thing  for  him  to  appeal  ? — But  he  is  very  seldom  there 
to  hear  the  cross  questioning  that  Are  put  the  appli¬ 
cant  through  in  our  presence. 

2441.  He  has  already  put  the  applicant  through 
all  that  and  it  is  not  his  role  to  prevent  the  man  from 
getting  a  pension.  He  tries  to  get  him  a  pension  so 
far  as  he  is  able,  and  helps  him  in  every  possible  way 
with  regard  to  age  matters? — Yes.  But  is  any  good 
object  to  be  served  by  appeal  against  the  decision  of 
the  Committee? 

2442.  Very  often — very  often. — That  is  where  we 
differ. 

2443.  With  regard  to  furniture,  it  is  only  where 
it  is  valued  at  over  £50 :  That  very  rarely  comes  in  ? 
—No. 


2444.  You  do  not  get  many  with  furniture  worth 
over  £50? — No,  but  it  would  be  a  hardship  if  they 
were  disqualified  on  that  account.  I  have  not  come 
across  such  a  case,  but  other  members  of  other  sub¬ 
committees  have. 

2445.  He  is  not  disqualified  because  he  has  furni¬ 
ture  valued  at  £50? — No,  but  a  certain  percentage  is 
added  as  income,  and  that  might  disqualify. 

2446.  As  to  gifts  of  money  and  clothes :  do  you  refer 
to  frequent  gifts? — We  frequently  have  it  reported 
that  the  children  do  not  contribute  so  much  a  week, 
but  they  find  the  applicant  in  food  and  clothing,  and 
make  gifts  of  money  on  various  occasions,  and  the 
pension  officer  sometimes  rather  keenly  investigates 
that,  and  he  averages  it  and  suggests  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  that  the  casual  gifts  are  worth  so  much  a  week 
to  the  applicant  and  he  counts  them  as  income. 

2447.  Because  he  estimates  that  they  are  regular 
gifts,  I  presume? — In  many  cases  there  has  been 
nothing  of  a  regular  character  but  only  spasmodic 
gifts  at  different  times. 

2448.  Then  (C)  “  Free  board  and  lodging  with 
relatives.”  Why  do  you  refer  to  relatives  only?  It 
might  not  be  a  relative. — We  find  that  if  it  is  not  a 
relative  the  person  is  generally  engaged  to  do  some 
work  like  looking  after  children.  It  is  a  Avage  in 
money  or  kind. 

2449.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  people  fairly  well 
off  who  take  in  an.  old  friend? — I  do  not  dispute  that 
for  one  moment. 

2450.  You  are  only  considering  relatives? — The 

cases  that  we  have  had  to  deal  Avith  have  been  mostly 

in  connection  with  relatives.  We  have  had  verv  feAv 

•/ 

others. 


2451.  Separation  allowances,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
are  stopping  noAv? — Yes,  but  still  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  number  still  in  the  army. 

2452.  That  may  be. — It  does  not  apply  anything 
-like  as  acutely  as  it  does  to  pensions. 

2453.  Do  the  separation  allowances  apply  to 
the  new  army? — Not  in  such  large  numbers.  There 
are  some  cases.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  re¬ 
enlists.  I  had  two  cases  before  the  Separation  Allow¬ 
ances  Sub-Committee  yesterday. 
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2454.  With  regard  to  pension  officers  attending 
meetings  it  has  been  the  desire,  I  know,  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Customs  and  Excise  for  officers  to 
attend  where  it  is  possible,  but  they  have  told  you, 

I  think,  in  answer  to  questions  that  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  direct  that  the  officers  should 
attend  all  meetings? — That  is  where  we  are  up  against 
a  difficulty.  We  do  not  know  their  position,  but  I 
know  in  connection  with  my  sub-Committee,  that  two 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is  now  in  Liverpool  and  the 
other  of  whom  is  still  in  Sheffield,  never  missed  a  meet¬ 
ing.  We  never  saw  the  others. 

2455.  You  do  not  know  what  the  officers’  particular 
work  was  wdiich  allowed  them  to  do  it? — No. 

2456.  The  Commissioners  find  it  quite  impossible  to 
give  such  a  direction  although  they  are  very  anxious 
that  officers  should  attend  where  it  is  necessary.  Now 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  pensions  being  delayed, 
that  would  be  quite  covered  if  the  proposal  was 
followed  that  the  pension  should  be  paid  from  the 
date  of  the  original  claim? — Yes. 

2457.  That  would  obviate  any  loss? — Yes,  that 
operates  with  regard  to  the  separation  allowances 
and  it  would  work  all  right.  I  can  see  that  now. 

2458.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  If  you  discriminate 
between  the  casual  gifts  of  relatives  and  friends  and 
the  regular  money  allowance  made  by  children,  do 
you  not  put  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  relatives  to 
make  their  gifts  casual? — I  do  not  follow. 

2459.  You  said  that  gifts  of  money,  food  and  clothes 
you  would  disregard,  if  they  were  casual  gifts,  but  is 
not  that  rather  putting  a  temptation  on  relatives  and 
friends? — The  casual  gifts  are  from  friends,  not  so 
much  from  relatives.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  effect 
of  free  board  and  lodging  given  by  a  claimant’s  rela¬ 
tives  was  more  generally  understood  before  the  old  age 
pension  was  applied  for,  and  before  the  applicant 
came  up  against  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  I  am 
afraid  that  some  children  would  not  do  as  well  for 
the  parents  as  they  have  been  doing. 

2460.  You  would  discriminate  between  the  two  kinds 
of  gifts? — Between  the  casual  gift  and  the  regular? 

2461.  Yes. — Certainly. 

2462.  You  would? — Yes,  because  the  casual  does  not 
so  much  apply  to  relatives  as  to  friends. 

2463.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  you  take 
£63  as  the  limit  of  income? — We  thought  that  that 
would  cover  a  fairly  decent  living  for  the  old  age 
pensioner.  If  he  was  in  possession  of  £63  we  thought 
that  that  would  be  ample. 

2464.  Under  section  (d).  Would  you  include  all 
annuities? — Most  certainly.  We  feel  that  in  the  case 
of  grants  from  employers,  broadly  speaking,  employ¬ 
ers  only  give  a  grant  to  those  who  have  been  good 
servants,  and  they  have  had  a  lengthy  turn  of  service 
with  them.  With  regard  to  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trade  Unions,  men  have  to  be  members  for  a  very 
long  period  before  they  are  entitled  to  superannuation 
benefit. 

2465.  Would  you  include  annuities  from  Industrial 
Insurance  Societies  and  so  on?-— Yes,  that  is  benefit 
just  in  the  same  way.  They  have  had  to  pay  for 
them. 

2466.  Certainly,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
would  exclude  it  from  calculation  of  income? — Cer¬ 
tainly.  The  point  had  not  struck  me.  I  had  not  run 
up  against  that  point. 

2467.  If  you  exclude  that  kind  of  thing  would  you 
exclude  interest  on  a  man’s  savings  from  calculation 
of  income? — Yes.  They  all  come  under  the  head  of 
thrift,  in  my  opinion. 

2468.  Supposing  the  money  is  invested  in  the 
ordinary  way? — In  an  ordinary  Savings  Bank? 

2469.  Yes,  or  in  any  other  way? — What  wre  are 
anxious  about  is  that  people  who  have  been  thrifty 
should  not  be  penalised.  As  the  Poor  Law  is  ad¬ 
ministered  now  in  Sheffield,  it  recognises  that  princi¬ 
ple,  and  the  people  who  have  been  thrifty  and  honest 
and  lived  a  good  life,  receive  the  benefit  of  that 
Avhen  they  apply  for  relief  from  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities,  but  under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  it 
works  the  other  w'ay  about. 

2470.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  discrimin¬ 
ate  with  regard  to  money  or  annuities  or  funds  to 
purchase  an  annuity  left  by  a  man  for  the  support  of 


his  wife  for  instance?  How  would  you  deal  with 
inherited  money? — Inherited  money  and  life  interest 
would  be  a  difficulty  that  is  not  attributable  to  the 
applicant’s  individual  thrift  as  far  as  we  know. 
It  is  simply  an  accidental  circumstance. 

2471.  If  a  man  leaves  money  to  his  wife  it  is  very 
often  the  result  of  her  good  management  and  his, 
quite  as  much  her  thrift  as  his? — Certainly  if  it  has 
been  got  together  by  the  pair  of  them  or  by  one  of 
them  while  they  were  living  together. 

2472.  Would  you  allow  the  wife  or  daughter  the 
benefit  of*  interest  on  money  a  man  has  saved  for 
them? — I  should  discriminate  between  the  wife  and 
the  children  in  a  case  of  that  description,  and  g;ve 
the  wife  the  benefit  of  it. 

2473.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne  :  I  see  that  you  urge  that 
the  present  age  limit  should  be  reduced  to  65? — Yes. 

2474.  Supposing  the  circumstances  were  such  that 
you  had  to  make  a  choice  as  to  whether  the  State 
should  grant  an  increased  pension  at  70,  or  lower 
the  pension  age  to  65,  at  the  same  pension,  what 
would  your  choice  be? — I  should  increase  the  pension. 

2475.  You  would  rather  choose  the  higher  amount 
at  70  ? — Yes. 

2476.  Take  (c).  That  deals  with  a  pensioner  who 
has  relatives  who  are  providing  free  board  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  He  is  in  a  very  much  better  position  according 
to  your  suggestion  than  one  who  has  no  relatives  at 
all  obviously? — I  do  not  know  whether  you  were 
present  but  I  said  that  our  experience  in  Sheffield  is 
that  people  who  are  absolutely  destitute  cannot 
possibly  live  on  the  present  7s.  6d.  and  the  5s.  of  the 
old  days,  and  if  they  have  no  friends  who  will  take 
them  in,  or  no  home  of  their  own,  they  automatically 
go  into  the  workhouse.  The  pension  is  no  good  to 
them  at  all. 

2477.  They  go  to  the  workhouse  instead  ? — Yes ; 
they  are  far  better  off  there. 

2478.  Supposing  they  had  a  certain  amount  of 
income,  but  no  relatives  or  friends  they  would  ad¬ 
versely  compare  with  a  person  under  sub-section  (c) 
who  has  relatives  who  give  free  board  and  lodging? — 
Certainly. 

2479.  My  point  is  do  not  you  think  that  we  ought 
to  try  to  get  to  a  stage  at  which  Tip  to  a  ce train  limit 
we  do  away  with  all  the  disqualifications? — That  is 
our  view.  We  find  the  present  position  works  very 
hard  and  penalises  the  thrifty,  and  the  good  children 
who  are  anxious  to  help  their  old  parents. 

2480.  Whatever  means  may  be  adopted  by  way  of 
thrift  you  do  not  want  it  penalised  in  any  way? — Not 
in  the  slightest.  We  think  that  it  is  a  bad  principle. 

2481.  Mr.  Jameson  :  You  say  that  the  present  age 
limit  should  be  reduced  from  70  to  65  years.  Have 
you  personal  experience  of  the  conditions  of  labour  in 
the  town  of  Sheffield.  Do  you  know  whether  em¬ 
ployers  are  likely  to  refuse  to  take  men  of  65?- — I  may 
say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
for  48  years  I  have  been  working  at  some  of  the 
hottest  and  most  laborious  work  in  Sheffield,  and  I 
am  still  working  at  it,  so  that  I  have  some  knowledge 
of  what  men  generally  are  like  at  65.  I  am  very 
nearly  60  myself.  I  think  I  am  an  extremely 
fortunate  chap. 

2482.  Do  you  find  that  usually  a  man  of  65  or  a 
woman  of  65  cannot  get  employment  and  has  to 
depend  on  the  pension  or,  at  least,  if  he  can  get 
employment  cannot  get  it  at  such  a  remunerative  rate 
as  to  enable  him  not  to  depend  on  State  aid? — In 
answering  that  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  in 
regular  employment  the  possibilities  are  that  if  he  is 
anything  like  physically  fit  at  65  he  will  go  on  for 
some  considerable  time,  but  in  heavy  trades  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  men  are  absolutely  down  and  out  at  65. 

2483.  Do  you  think  that  the  majority  of  men  are 
out  at  65  ? — No,  I  should  not  put  anything  like  the 
majority  as  down  and  out  at  65  even  in  the  heavy 
trades. 

2484.  They  can  still  go  on  earning  something,  say 
£1  a  week? — And  more,  and  they  would  do  so  in  my 
opinion  from  our  experience  in  preference  to  coming 
on  the  old  age  pension,  if  the  comparative  income 
was  in  favour  of  working. 
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2485.  Do  you  want  to  reduce  the  age  to  65  simply 
to  meet  exceptional  cases  of  men  and  women  who  are, 
so  to  say,  ready  for  being  superannuated  at  that  age, 
and  cannot  keep  up  the  tight ? — Yes — who  cannot 
possibly  carry  on. 

2486.  With  regard  to  the  majority  you  quite  re¬ 
cognise  that  they  will  not  need  the  old?*  age  pension  at 
65  ? — Exactly. 

2487.  But  they  will  at  70? — Yes. 

2488.  With  regard  to  the  amount,  you  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  increased  permanently  to  7s.  6d.  a  week? 
—Yes. 

2489.  The  7s.  6d.  is  in  your  opinion  adequate  as  an 
old  age  pension? — No. 

2490.  Are  you  letting  dowrn  the  Treasury  easily? — 
We  are  trying  to  hit  the  happy  medium. 

2491.  Do  you  fix  on  7s.  6d.  as  a  sort  of  grant  in  aid 
of  a  small  income?  Well  I  will  not  put  it  in  that 
way.  Do  you  think  7s.  6d.  a  week  is  enough  for  a 
man  to  manage  to  exist  on  at  the  present  time? — No, 
it  is  impossible  if  that  is  the  total  sum  of  his  income. 

2492.  Impossible  you  think? — Yes.  My  own  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  with  regard  to  making  7s.  6d.  the 
minimum  is  this:  At  the  present  time  7s.  fid.  is  not 
worth  as  much  as  5s.  was  in  the  early  days  of  1914. 
That  is  an  undoubted  fact. 

2493.  Yes? — Personally  I  am  hopeful  that  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  represent  at  any  rate  some¬ 
thing  like  what  it  did. 

2494.  In  the  meantime  do  you  think  that  a  man 
cannot  get  along  on  7s.  fid.  a  week? — It  is  impossible 
if  he  has  no  other  means.  As  I  say  he  gravitates 
into  the  poorhouse. 

2495.  Have  you  come  across  instances  of  that  as  a 
matter  of  personal  experience? — No. 

2496.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  life? — Yes.  I  have  lived  the  last  30 
years  within  a  very  short  distance  of  one  of  the  largest 
workhouses  in  the  country  and  I  know  very  many  of 
the  Guardians,  and  they  fell  me  that  that  is  the 
invariable  rule.  They  have  had  in  the  past  and  have 
now  quite  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  were  old 
age  pensioners  who  were  homeless  and  friendless  and 
who  have  naturally  gone  into  the  Poor  Law  institution 
in  preference  to  receiving  the  old  age  pension. 

2497.  Do  the  old  age  pensioners  come  and  say  “  We 
cannot  manage  on  the  7s.  6d.  and  we  are  bound  to 
go  into  the  Union  ”? — No,  but  month  by  month  we 
have  a  regular  list  of  different  people  whose  pensions 
have  ceased  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  some  reason 
or  another  they  have  entered  the  Union.  It  is  mostly 
sickness  or  imbecility  or  something  of  that  sort. 

2498.  You  said  just  now  that  you  do  not  know,  from 
your  own  personal  experience  of  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  into  the  Union  because  they  have 
found  it  impossible  to  get  along  on  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion? — Yes;  in  the  last  6  or  7  years  I  have  known 
quite  a  number  who  have  done  it.  I  have  known  them 
personally. 

2499.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  to  Mr.  Thorne  that  you  really  would  remove 
all  the  cliqualifications  up  to  a  particular  limit  of 
income  so  long  as  the  age  is  proved? — So  long  as 
what? 

2500.  So  long  as  the  age  itself  is  proved  up  to  ? 
particular  limit  of  income,  you  would  do  away  witli 
all  the  disqualifications? — Yes. 

2501.  Does  that  cover  Miss  Matheson’s  point, 
where  the  wife  is  in  receipt  of  interest  derived  from 
a  husband's  savings?  Up  to  the  limit  of  £63  yoo 
would  not  allow  that  to  be  a  bar,  would  you? — From 
£31  10s  to  £63  we  would  graduate. 

2502.  If  a  person’s  income  did  not  exceed  £63  he 
would  have  some  slight  portion  of  pension? — Yes. 

2503.  Even  if  the  £63  was  partly  derived  from  the 
interest  of  the  husband’s  savings  you  would  Mot  debar 
a  woman  up  to  the  £63  limit? — No.  I  should  look 
verv  favourablv  upon  it  if  it  was  the  result  of  thrift. 

2504.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  do  not  reckon 
annuity  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Union  allow¬ 
ances  in  the  £63.  You  would  allow  those  in  addi¬ 
tion?— Yes;  they  are  out. 

2505.  Mr.  Walsh:  Have  you  had  very  many  cases 
of  difficulty  in  establishing  the  age? — Yes,  a  good 
manv,  especially  with  the  Irish.  St.  Philip’s  and 
St.  Peter’s  wards,  two  of  the  wards  in  the  South-East 
Sub-Committee’s  district,  contain  nearly  90  per  cent. 


of  the  Irish  that  are  in  Sheffield.  We  have  had  the 
utmost  difficulty.  Our  Town  Clerk’s  staff  have  been 
very  good  indeed.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  been 
sent  to  priests  and  to  other  people  in  Ireland,  and  to 
remote  villages.  The  oldest  inhabitant  has  been 
consulted. 

2506.  Your  trouble  has  been  mainly  with  the  Irish 
immigrant  population? — Yes,  but  we  have  it  with 
others. 

2507.  Do  you  have  it  with  regard  to  people  racy 
of  tli©  soil? — Yes,  we  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  Lincolnshire  people  who  have  come  to  Shef¬ 
field.  We  had  very  great  difficulty  in  securing 
evidence  of  age  in  many  of  the  villages  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

2508.  In  most  of  the  Irish  cases  is  it  right  to  say 
that  the  Committee  could  judge  merely  from  the 
appearance  of  the  applicant? — les,  and  taking  the 
other  circumstances,  the  length  of  time  they  have 
lived  in  Sheffield,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

2509.  You  think  that  the  Committee  has  done  sub¬ 
stantial  justice? — Undoubtedly;  that  is  my  ex¬ 
perience. 

2510.  Have  you  calculated  what  the  lowering  of  the 
age  would  involve  financially? — No,  we  have  not, 
because  I  do  not  think  we  could  form  any  definite 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  Chairman  has  been  kind 
enough  to  make  the  suggestion  that  it  would  about 
double  the  amount.  I  have  expressed  my  opinion  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman  that  in  preference  to  lower¬ 
ing  the  age  to  65  I  would  abolish  all  the  present-day 
disqualifications. 

2511.  Mr.  Woodall:  I  take  it  that  you  would  really 
rather  like  to  increase  (a),  ( b ),  (c),  ( d ),  (e)  and  (/) 
and  add  a  few  more  things  that  should  not  disqualify? 
— Yes. 

2512.  You  have  not  quite  stated  all  the  disquali¬ 
fications?— No.  Our  object  is  not  to  penalise  thrift. 

2513.  With  regard  to  (c),  “  free  board  and  lodging 
with  the  claimant’s  relatives,”  would  you  not  cross 
out  the  last  four  words,  “  with  the  claimant’s  rela¬ 
tives  ”?  Supposing  a  man  has  been  good  to  a  friend 
and  given  him  board  and  lodging,  surely  that  should 
be  received  without  disqualification,  just  as  much  as 
if  it  was  from  his  own  relatives? — Personally,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection.  The  principle  is  the  same. 

2514.  With  regard  to  the  attendance  of  officers  at 
meetings  you  said  that  it  would  only  mean  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  once  a  month? — The  meetings  of 
Sub-Committees  in  Sheffield  are  held  monthly.  On 
very  few  occasions  at  the  meetings  of  the  full  Com¬ 
mittee  would  there  be  necessity  for  the  pension  officer 
to  attend. 

2515.  Four  Sub-Committees  a  month? — Yes,  of  half 
an  hour  each.  Pensions  officers  have  different  areas 
allocated  to  them,  and  they  would  not  all  have  to 
attend  any  one  meeting  because  they  deal  with 
different  areas. 

2516.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  understand  from  your 
answers  that  you  lay  the  most  stress  on  the  removal 
of  the  disqualifications  as  to  means  as  set  out  in  your 
memorandum  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

2517.  You  even  lay  more  stress  on  that  than  on  the 
rediiction  of  the  age  limit?— Yes. 

2518.  How  do  you  place  the  reduction  of  the  age 
limit  and  increased  amount? — I  should  leave  the  age 
at  70  and  remove  the  disqualifications. 

2519.  AVhich  is  second  and  which  is  third  as  regards 
reduction  of  age  and  increased  amount? — I  should  put 
the  increase  of  amount  second. 

2520.  You  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  suggest¬ 
ing  7s.  6d.  was  that  it  was  to  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  removal  of  disqualification  as  to  means  ? — Yes. 

2521.  Assuming  that  the  disqualifications  as  to 
means  were  not  removed,  would  you  still  adhere  to  the 
7s.-  6d. — No.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  increase 
it  by  another  2s.  6d. 

2522.  You  would  increase  it  to  10s.  ? — Yes.  That 
would  not  remove  the  blot  on  the  Act. 

2523.  No.  As  regards  yoiir  proposal  of  reduction  of 
the  age  limit  to  65,  is  that  because  you  consider  that 
a  reasonable  age  limit? — Yes,  taking  it  broadly. 

2524.  You  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  fair  pro¬ 
posal  among  all  the  proposals? — Yes.  Probably  our 
views  have  been  biassed  somewhat  through  living  in 
the  area  that  we  do  live  in.  The  average  people  at  65 
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in  Sheffield  are  a  different  class  from  those  of  65  in 
Cheltenham  or  anywhere  there. 

2525.  In  what  way? — Because  they  have  had  to  do 
hard  work  and  have  led  a  strenuous  life,  far  different 
from  other  people. 

2526.  Do  you  find  that  those  who  live  a  strenuous  life 
are  healthier  than  those  who  do  not  ? — Yes ;  but  take 
the  servants  of  the  well-to-do  in  country  districts, 
people  who  have  lived  in  high-class  service  :  you  can¬ 
not  compare  the  average  Sheffielder  with  people  of  that 
description — the  gardeners  and  bricklayers  and  joiners 
and  men  of  the  working  class  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  neighbourhoods  like  that. 

2527.  Do  you  find  that  those  engaged  in  the  grindery 
trade  in  Sheffield  are  still  able  to  do  work  at  65? — You 
would  find  very  few  grinders  at  that  age.  You  would 
find  some  exceptions.  As  a  class  they  are  subject  to 
special  diseases — tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  for  instance. 

2528.  I  suppose  that  that  is  a  very  small  proportion  ? 
— A  number  of  them  go  out  very  early  with  that. 

2529.  Iron  and  steel  work  in  Sheffield  is  strenuous 
work.  You  consider  65  a  fair  age  for  that? — Yes. 

2530.  In  a  sense  it  goes  against  those  who  say  60 
should  be  the  age.  You  lay  very  great  stress,  and 
rightly,  I  think,  on  encouraging  thrift  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  you  lay  very  great  stress  on  the  difference 
between  the  rackety  man  and  the  steady,  sober, 
righteous  man.  In  that  case  does  not  virtue,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  carry  its  own  reward  ? — Yes,  but  when 
such  a  man  comes  for  the  old  age  pension  he  is 
penalised  for  that. 

2531.  But  he  lives  very  much  longer  to  enjoy  the  old 
age  pension? — He  is  disqualified  from  getting  it  owing 
to  his  thrift,  in  very  many  cases.  That  is  the  point. 
If  it  is  proved  that  he  has  more  than  12s.  Id.  a  week 
total  income  he  is  disqualified  from  getting  the  pen¬ 
sion,  while  the  next  person  who  conies  has  saved 
nothing  and  is  rewarded. 

2532.  Do  you  think  that  an  exception  should  be 
made  particularly  in  the  eases  of  those  men  and  women 


who  take  up  Friendly  Society  and  Trade  Union  mem¬ 
bership  early  in  life  and  build  up  funds  by  gradual  and 
continuous  effort? — Yes.  May  I  put  it  in  this  form? 
I  have  39  years’  membership  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  and 
32  years’  membership  of  the  Druids. 

2533.  The  Equalised  Druids? — Yes.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  "Works  Club  as  well.  I  know  scores  of 
people  in  Sheffield  who  have  had  a  far  better  chance 
than  I  have,  who  have  never  been  members  of  a 
Friendly  Society.  In  addition  to  that  I  am  a  member 
of  a  Trade  Union.  In  my  own  case  it  will  be  hard 
lines,  after  all  those  years  of  payment,  if  I  cannot  get 
the  old  age  pension.  I  have  had  to  interview  scores  of 
people  and  tell  them  from  the  chair  that  they  were 
only  entitled  to  Is.  or  2s.,  or  nothing  at  all. 

2534.  I  recognise  that  it  is  hard  lines.  Do  you  think 
that  if  this  particular  disqualification  was  removed  it 
would  encourage  young  men  to  make  some  provision 
additional  to  the  National  Health  Insurance  Scheme? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  if  they  have  any  self-respect. 

2535.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  have  you  ever  found 
that  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  village  is  younger 
than  the  applicant? — We  have  certainly  had  some 
peculiar  cases.  We  have  applied  to  the  oldest  in¬ 
habitant  to  know  whether  he  remembered  the  appli¬ 
cant.  That  is  the  point. 

2536.  Would  such  a  case  as  I  put  to  you  come  under 
your  notice  or  that  of  the  Town  Clerk  ? — The  replies 
are  submitted  from  the  Town  Clerk’s  Department  to 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Sub-Committee. 

2537.  I  suppose  that  it  has  been  found  on  enquiry 
that  a  good  many  of  the  Irish  people  who  have  applied 
for  pensions  have  not  been  as  old  as  they  have  made 
themselves  out  to  be? — Yes.  In  regard  to  Ireland, 
virtually  we  have  been  up  against  a  blank  wall  in 
regard  to  enquiries.  We  very  rarely  get  any  definite 
information. 

2538.  Chairman  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  evidence? — Thank  you.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  H.  J.  Comyns,  in  the  Chair. 

Alderman  Peter  Phythian,  called  in  and  examined. 


2539.  Chairman :  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Pensions  Committee  of  St.  Helens? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
sir. 

2540.  A  precis  of  your  evidence  has  been  circulated, 
and  we  propose  to  take  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief 
in  order  to  save  time? — Certainly.  ( The  following 
document  was  handed  in.) 

Higher  Pensions. — A  maximum  of  15s.  per  week , 
inclusive  of  war  bonus,  in  view  of  the  present  cost  of 
living,  etc. 

Lower  Qualifying  Age. — The  qualifying  age  should 
be  65. 

Income  Limit. — The  present  income  limit  of 
£31  10s.  Od.  per  annum  should  be  abolished,  and  no 
income  test  imposed.  The  present  system  penalises 
thrift,  as  a  claimant  must  be  practically  without 
means  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  pension. 

O.A.P.  Act  1911,  Section  2  (1)  (a). — This  section 
should  be  amended  to  provide  that  where  capital  is 
invested  at  lower  rate  of  interest  than  1  /  20th  of  the 
capital  value,  the  lower  rate  should  be  taken.  The 
commonest  form  of  pensioners’  savings  is  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank.  The  interest  paid  by  the  Post 
Office  is  only  21  per  cent.,  which  is  equal  to  1  /40th  of 
the  capital  value.  Under  the  above  section,  however, 
supposing  a  pensioner  had  money  invested  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  his  means  would  be  calculated  as 
if  he  received  l/20th  of  the  capital  value  annually, 
whereas  he  would  actually  receive  only  l/40th.  It  is 
urged  that  the  actual  interest  only  should  be  calcu¬ 
lated  here  it  is  lower  than  1  /  20th  of  the  capital 
value. 

Support  of  Parents  by  sons  and  daughters — A 
great  many  cases  have  appeared  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  where  sons  and  daughters  have  contributed 
to  the  support  of  their  parents  out  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
This  support,  however,  is  reckoned  as  “  Means  ”  or 


“  Income  ”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts.  It  appears  to  be  decidedly  unfair 
that  such  support  should  be  a  disqualification  for  an 
old  age  pension,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  free  gift,  and  not  taken  into  account 
in  considering  a  claimant’s  means.  The  Committee 
have  repeatedly  had  cases  of  sons  and  daughters  who 
were  desirous  of  getting  married,  but  who,  on  dis¬ 
covering  that  the  support  which  they  gave  to  their 
parents  disqualified  them  for  an  old  age  pension, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea  of  getting 
married. 

Division  of  earnings. — The  Committee  have  dealt 
with  exceptionally  hard  cases,  of  which  the  following 
is  typical :  — A  claimant  living  with  his  daughter 
(who  does  his  housekeeping)  is  in  receipt  of  about 
£1  a  week  from  Trades  Unions,  or  perhaps  an  em¬ 
ployer’s  pension.  His  income  is  estimated  at  £52  per 
annum,  and  therefore  he  is  disqualified.  If  his  Avife 
ad  been  alive,  the  income  Avould  have  been  divided 
et\A-een  the  two,  and  the  claimant  would  have 
received  a  pension.  It  is  considered  that  in  such 
cases  the  daughter  should  be  regarded  as  the  wife 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts. 

Wives  working  to  support  infirm  husbands. — These 
cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  division 
of  the  wife’s  earnings  often  results  in  a  lower  rate  of 
pension  for  the  husband.  One  such  case  occurred 
only  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pension  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee.  A  claimant’s  Avife  Avas  some  10  years  his 
junior.  The  claimant  Avas  physically  incapable  of 
working,  yet  the  division  of  his  wife’s  earnings  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  entitled'  to  a  pension  of  Is.  a  week 
only.  This  means  that  in  this  case  the  Avife  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  in  order  that  both  may  exist.  Where 
such  a  case  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sub- 
Committee,  it  is  considered  that  the  Avife’s  earnings 
should  not  be  reckoned  as  income. 
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Workhouse  cases. — The  pension  should  be  automa¬ 
tically  suspended  when  a  pensioner  enters  the  work- 
house,  and  likewise  re-commence  when  he  leaves. 
This  could  easily  be  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the 
pension  officer,  wrho  could  re-issue  the  pension  book 
on  being  satisfied  that  the  pensioner  was  again  living 
out  of  the  workhouse  and  otherwise  complying  with 
the  statutory  conditions.  The  present  procedure 
undoubtedly  entails  considerable  hardship.  In  one 
case  a  pensioner  entered  the  workhouse,  and  after 
about  11  days  as  an  inmate,  left  and  applied  for  a 
pension  again.  It  was  about  eight  weeks  before  he 
received  any  payment  of  his  pension,  and  in  the 
meantime  he  was  practically  starving. 

Scope  of  present  Acts. — It  is  urged  that  the  scope 
of  the  present  Acts  should  be  extended  to  include 
pensions  for  persons  under  65  who  have  no  income, 
such  as  a  widow  with  children  to  support,  the  blind, 
or  anyone  who  is  absolutely  incapable  of  earning  a 
living. 

2541.  Have  you  any  amendments  to  propose,  or  may 
we  take  the  precis  as  correct  and  the  final  expression 
of  your  opinion? — It  is  the  expression  of  my  opinion 
and  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Committee.  It  is  agreed, 

I  think,  that  the  pensionable  age  must  be  reduced, 
and  also  that  the  pensions  must  be  increased.  That  is 
generally  the  opinion  of  every  Old  Age  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  country. 

2542.  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne:  Increased  to  how  much? 
— The  suggestion  from  our  Committee  is  15s.  '  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  Poor  Law'  administration,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  abolish  the  Poor  Law,  as  many 
people  in  this  country  think  to-day  we  are,  the  only 
salvation  is  to  have  increased  old  age  pensions.  In 
the  Prescot  institution  the  cost  per  head  is  about  £1 
for  every  inmate. 

2543.  Chairman  :  Is  there  a  separate  infirmary  ? — 
The  infirmary  and  workhouse  are  together. 

2544.  One  building? — One  block  of  buildings.  It 
covers  a  very  large  area,  and  the  number  of  inmates 
to-day,  all  told,  taking  the  infirmary  as  well,  will 
be  something  like  90u.  In  peace  time  the  number 
of  inmates  runs  from  1,300  to  1,400. 

2545.  Is  the  £1  a  week  you  mention  the  average 
cost  of  the  whole  of  the  inmates? — Yes,  including 
the  standing  charges. 

2546.  It  includes  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  sick  in 
what  is  almost  a  hospital  on  a  hospital  scale? — Yes, 
that  may  increase  pauper  side  cost  a  little.  We  have 
not  separate  administration.  We  have  there  a 
doctor  who  is  medical  superintendent  and  master. 
We  find  that  works  better. 

2547.  This  figure  has  not  been  before  the  Committee 
before,  I  think.  Assuming  that  you  increase  old  age 
pensions  to  IBs.  a  week,  you  would  still  require  a 
great  proportion  of  your  Poor  Lawr  institution  in 
order  to  receive  elderly  people  who  could  not  be 
provided  for  by  means  of  the  old  age  pension  because 
they  needed  medical  attention  and  nursing? — That 
may  be  so  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  if  people  had 
a  sufficient  income  they  w'ould  be  cared  for  by  friends 
outside. 

2548.  If  their  health  permitted? — Yes;  if  their 
health  permitted.  There  are  many  who  are  somewhat 
infirm  but  not  bodily  sick. 

2549.  May  we  take  it  that  this  document  has  been 
submitted  to  the  St.  Helens  Pension  Committee, 
and  that  it  represents  their  united  view?— Yes. 
Every  member  had  a  copy.  It  was  drafted  by  the 
Town  Clerk’s  Department  and  myself  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  it  was  re-drafted  after  submission  to 
the  Committee,  and  you  have  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  Committee.  With  regard  to  the  income  limit, 
they  do  not  see  why  a  gentleman,  no  matter  what 
means  he  may  have,  should  be  debarred  from  an 
old  age  pension.  They  think  that  it  would  save 
the  Excise  Authorities  a  lot  of  work  if  it  w'as  uni¬ 
versal.  If  he  cares  to  apply  he  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  applying.  A  great  many  would  not 
apply.  If  there  is  to  be  an  income  limit  my  Com¬ 
mittee  think  that  £104,  including  the  old  age 
pension,  should  be  the  amount  fixed. 

2550.  The  number  of  pensioners  under  the  existing 
Bcheme  is  about  62  per  cent,  of  the  population  over 
70.  So  you  have  a  residue  of  38  per  cent,  of  people 


wTho  are  not  receiving  the  pension.  The  point  is 
what  proportion  of  that  38  per  cent,  would  apply  for 
a  pension  if  all  the  income  tests  were  abolished? — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  another  10  per  cent. 
There  are  some  people  who  would  absolutely  refuse. 
At  present  there  are  a  good  many  very  hard  cases 
indeed  entirely  cut  out.  We  feel  that  if  you  fix  a 
limit  £104  ought  to  be  the  lowest  amount  fixed. 

2551.  You  have  a  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  yearly  value  of  capital? — Yes. 

2552.  Do  you  think  that  5  per  cent,  is  wrong? — 5 
per  cent,  may  be  all  right  when  you  value  property 
or  the  ordinary  War  Loans  to-day,  but  prior  to  the 
war  a  large  number  of  people  in  this  country  had  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.  That 
has  been  altered  somewhat  by  the  War  Savings  Certi¬ 
ficates  at  15s.  6d.  and  the  present  War  Bonds.  A 
lot  of  old  people  to-day  may  have  a  little  in  the 
Post  Office  at  2|-  per  cent,  and  when  they  apply  for 
the  old  age  pension  it  is  taken  at  5  per  cent. 

2553.  This  point  has  been  brought  before  us  on 
several  occasions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
applicant  should  be  advised  to  change  the  form  of 
investment.  Why  should  he  not  get  5  per  cent, 
if  he  can? — When  they  get  to  70,  and  have  had  money 
in  the  Post  Office  all  those  years  and  have  realised 
that  the  Post  Office  is  the  safest  thing  they  can 
put  their  money  in,  because  it  is  backed  by  the 
Government,  they  do  not  w’ant  to  change.  The  rumour 
in  the  early  days  of  the  w'ar  was  that  they  would 
never  get  their  money  back  if  they  put  it  into  ordinary 
War  Loans.  That  was  a  nasty  rumour  to  get  about, 
but  you  cannot  clear  people’s  minds  of  it  even  yet. 

2554.  Where  there  is  a  small  deposit  in  the  Post 
Office  is  it  not  commonly  looked  upon  as  a  fund  for 
burying  the  applicant,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  capable  of  being  got  at  readily? — I  was 
going  to  say  that.  A  good  many  people  have  put 
money  in  the  Posit  Office  to  provide  funeral  expenses, 
and  they  do  not  desire  it  touched.  We  find  that  the 
majority  of  these  cases  are  women.  It  is  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  bit  to  bury  a  person  decently  at 
the  end. 

2555.  I  believe  that  the  Post  Office  investment  is 
practically  the  only  investment  with  regard  to  which 
difficulty  arises? — It  is  a  Government  matter  and  the 
Government  should  while  giving  the  pension  make  it 
easier  for  those  who  have  money  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  to  get  the  pension. 

2556.  Mr.  Dunford :  The  Trustee  Savings  Banks 
come  under  the  same  category? — Yes'. 

2557.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  When  you  say  that  you 
would  pay  a  pension  if  a  person  was  in  receipt  of 
means  not  exceeding  £2  a  week,  do  I  understand 
you  to  mean  that  that  would  include  the  pension  plus 
the  other  means? — Yes. 

2558.  25s.  a  week  plus  15s.  is  what  you  suggest? — 
Yes. 

2559.  Do  you  put  forward  25s.  as  being  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  the  12s.  14d.  beyond  which  a  person  wan 
debarred  ? — Yes. 

2560.  Comparing  pre-wmr  conditions  with  existing 
conditions  you  say  that  it  is  roughlv  the  equivalent? — 
Yes. 

2561.  And  the  15s.  is  roughly  the  equivalent  if 
7s.  6d.  of  pre-war  times? — Yes. 

2562.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  you  justify  jour 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

2563.  Chairman :  With  regard  to  a  married  couple 
what  do  you  say? — Their  present  position  is  un¬ 
fortunate.  There  is  very  little  advantage  where  two 
are  living  together,  especially  where  they  are  70. 

2564.  You  halve  the  total  income  although  the 
expenses  are  less  than  twice  as  much  as  they  would  be 
for  one? — Two  living  together  at'  70  usually  have  a 
home  of  their  own.  In  the  other  case  where  a  person 
has  not  husband  or  wife,  he  or  she  is  probably  living 
with  a  son  or  daughter. 

2565.  Would  you  give  a  short  example  of  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  support  of  parents  by 
sons  or  daughters? — It  cuts  very  hard  indeed.  In 
Poor  Law  administration  a  boy  is  certainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  father  or  his  mother,  but  a  sirl  is  not. 

2566.  A  girl  is  if  she  is  able  to  vork? — A  married 
daughter  is  not  responsible,  T  think. 
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2567.  Yes,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  she  has  means. — 
I  was  not  aware  of  that.  In  our  district  we  have 
never  asked  a  daughter  to  contribute. 

2568.  That  is  the  practice,  but  it  is  not  according 
to  law  ? — It  is  the  practice.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  parents  who  have  not  a  penny  income  and  who 
depend  on  their  children.  In  some  cases  there  may 
be  a  son  who  is  anticipating  marriage  but  he  lias  to 
put  it  off  times  without  number  because  he  does  not 
wmnt  to  see  his  mother  go  to  the  workhouse.  When 
the  woman  applies  for  the  old  age  pension  the  gift 
from  the  son  for  the  maintenance  of  the  mother  or 
father,  whichever  it  may  be,  is  counted  as  income. 

2569.  Do  you  mean  when  the  son  is  living  in  the 
house  or  making  an  allowance  of  money  ? — I  mean 
where  the  son  is  living  in  the  house  and  the  house  is 
in  the  son’s  name. 

2570.  The  parent  is  sometimes  put  down  as  having 
free  board  and  lodging  exceeding  in  value  12s.  a 
week? — lTes,  and  it  cuts  the  old  man  or  old  lady  out. 

2571.  When  the  son  marries  the  wife  may  come  to 
the  same  house? — Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is  tnat  if  the 
wife  comes  there  she  usually  wants  to  get  rid  of  her 
mother-in-law.  I  only  know  of  one  lady  in  our 
district  who  has  ever  yet  appreciated  her  mother-in- 
law.  We  find  in  St.  Helens  that  we  have  to  con¬ 
tinuously  hold  that  the  maintenance  of  the  person  is 
not  more  in  value  than  10s.  When  it  is  sent  on  to  a 
Special  Committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
they  in  some  cases  agree  with  us  and  in  some  cases 
they  do  not.  If  they  agree  with  us  and  the  pension 
is  3s.  plus  2s.  6d.  the  old  lady  probably  contributes 
the  5s.  6d.  towards  her  maintenance  and  eventually 
reaches  7s.  6d.  In  some  cases  the  mother  is  somewhat 
welcome  because  she  has  7s.  6d.  a  week. 

2572.  You  suggest  that  free  board  and  lodging 
should  be  ignored  entirely?— Yes;  we  feel  that  it 
ought  to  be  ignored. 

2573.  Would  you  say  something  about  the  division 
of  earnings,  taking  a  typical  case? — A  gentleman  may 
be  living  with  his  daughter.  She  is  a  widow  and 
he  has  a  little  income  coming  in.  Take  a  man  with 
an  unmarried  daughter  living  with  him.  We  had  a 
case  before  us  two  months  ago.  The  man  was  dis¬ 
qualified  from  his  old  age  pension,  while  his  income 
was  barely  £1  a  week  and  he  had  to  maintain  his 
unmarried  daughter  as  his  housekeeper. 

2574.  You  would  not  allow  a  deduction  where  a 
daughter  could  go  out  to  work  and  earn? — No.  It  is 
only  where  she  devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  house¬ 
keeping. 

2575.  She  must  be  solely  dependent  on  her  father? — - 
Yes,  when  she  is  his  housekeeper.  Then  in  some  cases 
they  are  cripples  or  invalids. 

2576.  Now  take  wives  working  to  support  their 
husbands? — We  have  a  very  peculiar  case.  We  have 
a  woman  more  than  10  years  a  man’s  junior  and  she 
works  very  hard  indeed  at  some  glass  works.  She 
wheels  a  barrow.  Her  husband  is  very  old — about  79 
and  very  very  deaf  indeed.  The  woman  lias  got  a  war 
bonus  recently,  and  that  cuts  out  the  old  age  pension 
almost  entirely.  The  man  had  been  getting  up  to 
recently  3s.  a  week  plus  2s.  6d.,  and  now  it  is  reduced 
to  Is.  plus  2s.  6d.  That  man  even  in  that  positi  n 
refused  to  have  it  all. 

2577.  Your  point  is  really  directed  at  the  adminis¬ 
trative  concession? — Yes. 

2578.  It  is  not  quite  germane  to  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  Act  in  pre-war  times,  if  I  may 
say  so? — I  do  not  know  who  is  administering  these 
things,  but  probably  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
drafting  them. 

2579.  No;  they  were  drafted  by  the  Treasury. — - 
Well,  they  are  making  some  very  hard  restrictions, 
no  doubt,  and  these  points  bear  very  hard. 

2580.  They  were  drafted  by  the  Treasury  and  are 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise. — It 
is  one  of  the  things  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  been  blamed  for  when  they  are  not  guilty. 

2581.  There  is  a  distinction  between  a  wife  support¬ 
ing  a  husband  and  a  husband  supporting  a  wife? — 
You  cannot  expect  the  home  life  to  be  as  good  when 
the  wife  is  working  and  the  husband  is  trying  to  look 
after  the  home.  It  is  not  like  the  wife  looking  after 
the  home. 


2582.  Now  with  regard  to  people  in  Poor  Law  insti¬ 
tutions  what  have  you  to  say? — I  have  no  desire,  as 
the  London  Committee  have,  I  think,  to  allow  the 
pension  to  remain  when  people  are  in  institutions.  It> 
may  have  advantages  but  it  has  disadvantages.  I 
know  of  cases  in  which  people  used  to  go  into  insti¬ 
tutions  and  remain  for  12  weeks  or  even  more,  and 
then  come  out  and  draw  the  old  age  pension.  They 
would  draw  £2  or  £3  and  it  was  in  many  cases  too 
much  for  them. 

2583.  Are  you  referring  to  ordinary  relief,  or  medi¬ 
cal  relief? — Medical  relief.  They  remain  in  hospital 
12,  14,  or  16  weeks  and  they  come  out  and  draw  12 
weeks  or  so  at  5s.  a  week. 

2584.  The  person  you  refer  to  may  have  been  a 
single,  person  or  one  of  a  married  couple.  The  theory 
is  that  the  pension  should  be  payable  while  the 
person  is  in  the  Infirmary,  so  that  his  home  is  not 
broken  up  when  he  comes  out  of  the  Infirmary? — In 
the  case  of  a  responsible  person  it  would  be  different, 
but  in  many  cases  this  point  arises.  We  tried  as  a 
Poor  Law  authority  to  get  the  people  to  allow 
so  much.  It  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  world. 
One  would  say  to  another,  “  Don’t  you  allow  more 
than  a  shilling,”  or  “  Don’t  you  allow  anything.”  It 
soon  got  round.  When  a  man  who  has  had  Poor  Law 
relief  comes  out  of  the  Institution  he  has  to  make  a 
fresh  application  and  go  through  all  the  formalities 
that  he  has  gone  through  before.  It  may  be  five 
weeks  before  the  Committee  meets  and  the  man  is 
deprived  of  his  old  age  pension  during  that  time. 
In  one  case  it  took  about  8  weeks  before  the  man 
could  draw  his  money  at  all. 

2585.  I  think  there  would  be  an  outcry  if  the  pen¬ 
sion  was  withdrawn  from  persons  who  went  in  for 
three  or  four  weeks  medical  treatment  and  who 
were  keeping  on  a  room  during  their  absence.  That 
is  quite  a  common  thing. — The  pension  is  not  being 
paid  to-day  where  people  are  in  for  medical  treatment. 

2586.  The  old  age  pension  continues  ? — We  have 
not  paid  it  in  our  district  for  a  long  time  in  such 
cases.  It  has  been  suspended  when  they  have  gone 
into  the  Institution  because  the  Medical  Officer  has 
in  every  case  declared  it  to  be  a  permanent  case 
although  the  person  may  not  be  in  for  more  than  11 
days. 

2587.  Mr.  Dunford :  That  is  to  get  out  of  the  Acts? 
—Yes. 

2588.  Chairman :  Has  any  such  case  gone  before 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  appeal? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

2589.  The  pension  has  been  cut  off  through  a  short 
stay  in  the  workhouse,  and  not  one  of  the  pensioners 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board? — No.  The  doctor  in  every  case  has 
declared  it  to  be  a  permanent  case. 

2590.  Mr.  Dunford :  Is  your  workhouse  medical 
officer  a  truthful  man? — Y"es,  he  is  one  of  the  best. 

2591.  A  truthful  man  up  to  a  point? — I  only  wish 
that  every  other  doctor  was  like  him.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  of  him. 

2592.  You  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  fair  thing  for  a 
Medical  Officer  to,  in  every  case,  say  it  is  a  permanent 
case,  when  he  must  knowT  that  some  of  them  will  be 
only  very  short  cases? — It  is  doubtful  with  a  man  or 
woman  70  years  of  age  whether  it  will  be  permanent 
or  not. 

2593.  Chairman :  Tire  Local  Government  Board 
practice  is  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  a  per¬ 
manent  inmate  until  he  has  been  in  for  three  months. 
Fourteen  days  is  perfectly  absurd,  if  I  may  say  so; 
but  after  three  months  the  Medical  officer  should  be 
able  to  say  whether  the  case  is  likely  to  be  permanent? 
— Personally  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  pension  stop  in 
such  cases  unless  there  are  some  dependants. 

2594.  Now  what  do  vou  say  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  Acts? — We  feel  that  they  might  be 
stretched  out  a  little  more  in  the  case  of  widows  with 
children.  There  are  many  widows  who  are  not  war 
widows,  and  there  are  orphans  who  are  not  orphans 
through  the  war.  We  feel  that  if  the  Poor  Law  has 
to  go  something  must  take  its  place.  We  feel  also 
that  the  blind  ought  to  be  similarly  treated. 
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2595.  But  the  question  rather  is  whether  the  partic¬ 
ular  classes  referred  to  should  not  be  left  to  whatever 
arrangement  is  made  for  assistance  in  the  home  under 
any  future  scheme  of  the  Government — I  will  not  say 
by  the  “  Poor  Law,”  but  by  the  “  Public  Assistance 
Committee”? — That  is  not  exactly  my  suggestion  by 
any  means.  In  fact  it  is  not  a  thing  I  exactly  care 
about,  but  it'  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee. 

2596.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  notice  at  the  commencement 
you  have  higher  pensions — 15s.,  then  lowering  of  the 
age  to  65,  and  then  the  removal  of  the  income 
limit.  How  would  you  place  those  in  regard  to  re¬ 
lative  importance,  assuming  that  you  could  only  get 
one  or  two  of  the  proposals  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Government? — I  would  prefer  the  first  two. 

2597.  Which  should  come  first? — The  higher  pen¬ 
sions.  I  would  put  the  qualifying  age  next,  and  tile 
income  limit  the  last  of  the  three. 

2598.  As  to  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  with 
regard  to  means,  would  you  place  that  third?— Yes. 

2599.  I  have  been  in  St.  Helens  and  I  know  a  little 
about  it.  It  is  not  a  very  salubrious  spot? — Although 
it  is  not  generally  advertised  as  a  health  resort  they 
have  recently  found  that  it  is  a  health  resort. 

2600.  They  have  chemicals  there  that  will  id  11 
certain  diseases  if  they  do  not  kill  the  person  in  the 
process? — They  do  not  look  so  bad. 

2601.  It  is  mainly  glass  and  chemicals? — Yes. 

2602.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  people  in  those 
trades  can  do  a  fair  day’s  work  up  to  65? — No,  it  is 
not.  It  is  the  reverse.  Sometimes  you  have  an 
astounding  case.  I  remember  a  case  in  particular  in 
which  a  lady  applied  for  an  old  age  pension  and  the 
Committee  thought  that  the  woman  was  not  more  than 
55  at  the  very  outside.  We  advised  her  to  write  to  the 
church  at  which  she  was  baptized,  I  think  Wigan,  and 
we  found  she  was  73.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  people’s 
ages  and  many  times  a  man  of  70  does  not  look  more 
than  50  where  another  man  at  70  looks  90.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  difference.  We  find  in  St.  Helens  that 
the  heavy  work*  at  the  glass,  and  the  chemical  works 
particularly,  makes  a  man  old  quickly.  The  gas'esturn 
the  hair  a  peculiar  colour  and  he  gets  quite  washed- 
out-looking,  and  certainly  at  55  many  of  the  men 
who  have  worked  in  chemical  works  appear  to  be 
70,  judging  from  their  looks. 

2603.  What  were  your  reasons  for  fixing  65? — We 
do  not  consider  that  that  is  final. 

2604.  Only  a  preparatory  step? — Yes.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  anxious  to  see  it  much  less  than  65.  In 
the  mining  industry  men  keep  fit  fairly  well ;  it  is 
astonishing.  With  regard  to  glass  it  affects  their 
eyes.  Chemical  workers  become  old  early. 

2605.  You  say  that  if  the  income  limit  wore  re¬ 
moved  you  do  not  think  it  would  touch  much  on  the 
present  residue  of  those  who  do  not  apply  for 
pensions.  If  you  gave  15s.  to  everyone  who  cares 
to  apply,  do  you  not  think  that  many  rich  people 
would  apply  for  it  on  the  ground1  that  others  in  a 
similar  class  would  apply,  and  therefore  if  they  did 
not  apply  they  would  be  paying  more  of  the  Imperial 
taxation  than  their  fair  share? — They  are  paying 
it  to-day. 

2606.  They  cannot  help  themselves  to-day? — They 
would  be  getting  something  back  for  which  they  have 
been  paying. 

2607.  They  would  have  an  option  in  the  case. 

2608.  I  put  it  to  you— A  member  of  my  Com¬ 
mittee  said :  Why  should  not  Lord  Derby  himself 
have  the  right  to  claim  the  old  age  pension  if  he 
cared  to  go  for  it? 

2609.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  see  him  going  for 
it? — I  would  not  mind  going  to  the  Post  Office  to  see 
it  if  it  were  possible. 

2610.  Take  a  person  in  receipt  of  National  Health 
Insurance,  disability  or  sick  pay  allowance— woidd 
you  consider  that  a  bar?  Would  you  let  them  have 
an  additional  disability  allowance  under  your  sugges¬ 
tion? — I  would  let  it  go  on. 

2611.  With  regard  to  people  coming  out  and  draw¬ 
ing  12  weeks’  money  at  5s.,  you  said  that  it  is  too 
much  for  them.  Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  spend 
it  wiselv? — Yes.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  cases 
people  have  come  out  and  have  had  a  spree,  and  it 


has  possibly  been  the  means  of  killing  them  off.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  it,  but  it  is  true. 

2612.  That  would  be  an  advantage  in  some  respects, 
would  it  not?— It  may  be,  but  we  do  not  want  to  kill 
them  in  that  way.  I  would  rather  keep  it  from  them, 
it  is  killing  them  by  kindness. 

2613.  With  regard  to  father  and  daughter  living 
together,  I  do  not  think  the  position  was  put  quite 
clearly.  The  case  was  put  to  you,  I  understand, 
of  where  the  daughter  was  kept  wholly  by  the  father. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  daughters  who,  if  they 
were  not  kept  at  home  to  keep  home  for  the  father, 
could  go  out  and  earn  good  money? — Y'es.  The  case 
we  have  in  our  minds  to-day  is  just  the  father  and 
one  daughter  who  is  kept  at  home. 

2614.  The  daughter  might  be  able  to  earn  very 
much  more  money  by  gokig  out  to  work,  and  perhaps 
place  the  whole  household  in  a  better  financial  posi¬ 
tion? — I  am  thinking  of  the  case  where  there  is  only 
the  father  and  the  daughter. 

2615.  I  am  thinking  of  money  for  services  ren¬ 
dered  ? — The  case  I  have  in  mind  is  that  of  a  man 
with  £1  a  week  as  the  result  of  his  own  industry. 
He  has  Trade  Union  money  and  so  on.  He  has  been 
thrifty.  He  gets  no  pension.  If  the  wife  had  been 
living  the  case  would  have  been  quite  different. 

2616.  Mr.  Woodall:  Did  you  suggest  that  if  there 
was  no  income  limit  pensioners  should  contribute? — 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  rich  are  contributing  in 
taxes  to-day. 

2617.  I  rather  gathered  that  the  suggestion  was 
that  if  there  was  no  income  limit  the  pension  should 
be  practically  on  a  contributory  basis? — No. 

2618.  It  amounts  to  that? — Everybody  to-day  who 
has  anything  like  an  income  is  paying  a  certain 
amount  of  money  towards  old  age  pensions.  If  it 
could  be  claimed  without  any  income  limit  at  all,  a 
lot  of  work  would  be  saved  with  regard  to  the  Customs 
and  Excise  officers.  It  was  felt  that  if  Lord  Derby 
liked  to  draw  the  old  age  pension  there  was  no  reasou 
why  he  should  not.  We  want  people  to  be  thrifty, 
but  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  to  our  mind  prevent 
people  being  thrifty. 

2619.  You  have  not  considered  a  contributory 
basis  at  all? — No.  I  think  the  idea  would  be  a  good 
one  if  it  was  done  on  a  contributory  basis  for  every¬ 
body.  A  lot  of  people  think  it  would  be  the  best 
for  everybody.  It  would  w'ant  a  lot  of  working  out. 

2620.  That  is  not  your  Committee’s  view? — No. 

2621.  If  the  income  limit  were  abolished,  nearly  all 
the  remarks  in  your  precis  would  go? — Yes. 

2622.  Mr.  Jameson  :  Is  it  your  experience  in  St. 
Helens  that  a  man’s  earning  capacity  really  ceases  at 
65? — No.  There  are  exceptional  cases  where  a  man 
wTorks  till  70,  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  a  man 
cannot  work  much  later  than  60. 

2623.  Between  65  and  70,  is  a  man  generally  cap¬ 
able  of  earning  a  wTage  in  St.  Helens,  or  is  he  unable 
to  find  employment  at  that  age? — Between  65  and  70 
he  is  usually  a  finished  man.  He  is  usually  done. 

2624.  He  cannot  get  employment? — No,  he  cannot 
get  employment  by  any  means.  Prior  to  the  war  it 
was  practically  a  by-word  in  St.  Helens  that  a  man 
was  too  old  when  he  got  to  55.  We  had  a  great 
number  of  people  out  of  w'ork . 

2625.  Mr.  Dunford :  He  was  too  old  at  40  at  one 
time? — Yes.  In  the  largest  places  at  St.  Helens  our 
men  had  to  have  a  medical  examination  before  they 
were  allowed  to  work,  and  employers  were  very  keen 
about  it  owing  to  the  Compensation  Acts  prior  to 
the  war.  Then  it  was  relaxed  and  now  they  are 
going  back  to  it.  Take  Pilkington  Brothers  for 
instance.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  taken  on  and  he  is 
examined  during  the  day  and  if  the  doctor’s  report 
is  against  him  he  is  paid  off  immediately. 

2626.  Mr.  Jameson  :  He  is  not  taken  on,  you  mean? 
— He  is  paid  off.  He  may  start  in  the  morning  and 
has  stopped  during  the  day. 

2627.  Do  you  know  what  the  general  result  of  the 
examinations  is,  or  do  you  not? — I  had  the  case  put 
to  me  the  other  day  of  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
Army.  He  had  worked  at  Pilkington’s  prior  to  the 
war.  They  have  been  an  exceptionally  good  firm 
during  the  war,  I  agree.  Something  was  wrong  with 
the  young  man  and  he  could  not  get  back  to  Pilking¬ 
ton’s,  and  he  had  to  go  elsewdiere. 
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2628.  You  do  not  know  liow  many  men  are  turned 
oft  at  different  ages? — Prior  to  the  war  there  was  a 
fair  percentage. 

2629.  You  refer  to  specially  hard  employment? — 
They  employ,  probably,  26,060  people  at  Pilkington  s, 
and  they  have  all  kinds  of  employment. 

2630.  Mr.  Dunford :  Part  of  their  workers  nave 
been  employed  on  Government  work? — Yes,  they  have 
been  making  shells.  They  make  sheet  glass  and 
rough  glass,  and  so  on. 

2631.  Mr.  Jameson:  Are  you  in  touch  with  the 
industrial  life  of  the  town? — Yes.  I  am  a  trade 
unionist,  and  I  am  president  of  the  St.  Helens  and 
District  Allied  Engineering  Section. 

2632.  You  generally  find  that  at  65  a  man  is 
dependent  on  his  thrift  or  on  charity? — Or  his 
friends. 

26od.  But  not  his  work,  because  he  is  past  work? — 
But  not  his  work,  because  he  is  past  work — that  is  so. 

2634.  Have  you  personally  come  across  old  ago 
pensioners,  and  do  you  understand  the  conditions  of 
their  lives  when  they  try  to  live  on  7s  6d.? — I  have 
personal  experience.  I  happen  to  be  in  a  small  way 
of  business,  and  as  a  magistrate  and  an  Alderman  I 
generally  describe  myself  as  the  poor  people’s  lawyer 
or  the  poor  people’s  stipendiary  magistrate,  as  you 
like.  I  probably  sign  my  name  500  or  600  times  a 
week  on  pension  papers  for  soldiers.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  soldiers  at  St.  Helens.  I  live  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  I  have  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  since  the  inception 
of  the  Act,  and  they  all  come  to  worry  me.  In  many 
cases'  I  have  relieved  people  until  the  pension  has 
come. 

2635.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  able  to  live  on 
the  old  age  pension  at  the  present  rates?- — No. 

2636.  Supposing  the  pension  is  the  only  thing  they 
have? — They  cannot  live  on  that;  very  far  from  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  exist  at  all  on  the  present  7s.  6d. 
Even  if  a  man  had  15s.  he  would  not  be  able  to  live 
on  it;  he  might  exist  on  it. 

2637.  He  is  able  to  keep  himself  from  starving, 
but  that  is  all,  upon  the  pension  ?— That  is  all.  On 
the  7s.  6d.  he  is  not  able  to  exist. 

2638.  He  cannot  keep  himself  from  starving? — He 
oannot  keep  himself  from  starving  on  7s.  6d.  a  week. 
I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree  that  7s.  6d.  would  not 
go  far  with  any  of  us. 

2639.  What  is  the  minimum  that  will  keep  a  man 
and  feed  and  clothe  him  so  that  he  will  not  die  from 
cold  or  starvation? — I  should  say  nothing  less  than 
25s. 

2640.  That  is  the  minimum?— When  a  man  is  70  he 
does  not  want  many  clothes.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
minimum  is  15s.,  and  the  man  then  depends  on 
people’s  charity  for  clothes.  Many  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  appeal  to  people  who  have  old  clothes  to 
provide  them  with  clothes.  I  know  that  in  my  own 
case  I  provide  a  good  many  with  that  sort  of  thing. 

2641 .  Miss  Matheson  :  Have  you  any  idea  w'hat  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  old  age  pensioners  in  St.  Helens  have 
nothing  except  their  pension  to  depend  on  ? — I  should 

at  least  80  per  cent. ;  80  per  cent,  have  not  got  a 
penny. 

2642.  Chairman  :  But  surely  is  not  that  inconsistent 
with  your  previous  answer?  You  said  that  no  one 
could  live  on  7s.  6d.  a  week? — That  is  so.  They  go 
into  the  workhouse.  If  a  man  is  out  of  sorts  with  the 
slightest  thing,  if  he  is  run  down  a  little,  or  it  is  cold 
weather,  off  he  goes  into  the  workhouse,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman,  she  goes  into  the  workhouse. 

2643.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  workhouses  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  there  is  no  very  great  proportion  of 
pensioners  amongst  the  inmates? — It  is  astonishing 
to  find  the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  who  are  living 
with  friends  on  a  very  few  shillings  a  week.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  provide  for  them.  They  probably  have 
to  live  and  sleep  in  any  sort  of  way. 

2644.  My  own  impression  has  always  been  that  the 
pensioner  who  has  nothing  but  the  7s.  6d.,  that  is  to 
say,  no  lodging,  no  board,  and  no  friends,  is  a  rare 
bird? — He  is  a  burden  to  himself  and  his  friends. 

2645.  I  said  a  rare  bird,  not  burden? — He  is  not  a 
rare  bird. 

2646.  But  you  say  that  no  one  can  live  on  7s.  6d. ; 
so  how  do  they  get  along  ?— I  do  not  know.  They  beg 


a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there.  People  have  come  tome  and 
said,  “  I  want  to-  know  when  John  So-and-So  will  gPt 
his  old  age  pension.  I  have  provided  him  now  with  a 
bed  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  he  has  not  got  his 
pension.”  In  a  recent  case  a  man  had  not  got  his 
pension,  and  I  provided  him  with  a  shirt  and  a  few 
shillings.  The  wife  said,  “  Give  him  something  until 
he  gets  his  pension.”  You  never  get  that  sort  of  thing 
back.  They  have  not  got  it  to  give  it  to  you  back. 

2647.  No ;  the  man  will  not  be  left  to  keep  himself  on 
7s.  6d.,  with  not  a  farthing  more  in  cash  or  kind? — 
No.  You  have  to  give  a  lot  of  credit  to  the  sons  and 
to  the  daughters,  who  make  great  sacrifices  indeed  in 
providing  some  little  home  for  their  parents,  and  it  is 
those  people  that  I  do  feel  sorry  for. 

2648.  Miss  Matheson:  What  kind  of  rent  does  an 
old  age  pensioner  pay  for  one  room  in  St.  Helens?  I 
only  want  that  as  a  basis  of  comparison. — I  am  afraid 
that  the  old  age  pensioners  as  a  rule  who  have  no 
friends  at  all  probably  pay  about  4d.  a  night.  I  have 
one  in  mind  to-day.  They  get  into  a  common  lodging- 
house.  Unfortunately,  in  a  case  like  that  a  man  gets 
filthy  very  quickly.  He  has  no  means  of  cleaning  him¬ 
self  and  he  has  to  go  into  the  workhouse  in  order  that 
his  clothes  may  be  stoved  and  that  he  may  have  a  good 
bath.  When  he  has  been  in  two  or  three  weeks  he 
comes  out.  That  is  done  periodically. 

2649.  Do  you  not  find  a  large  number  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  who  have  one  unfurnished  room? — No. 

2650.  You  do  not? — No;  that  is  an  almost  unknown 
thing  with  us. 

2651.  Is  it  really? — Yes.  There  was  a  case  decided 
under  which  two  old  age  pensioners  must  not  live 
together. 

2652.  Chairman:  No? — I  thought  it  was  so. 

2653.  Mr.  Dunford :  What  about  if  they  are 
married? — I  mean  two  ladies,  for  instance. 

2654.  You  hear  of  old  age  pensioners  getting 
married  ? — Yes. 

2655.  Miss  Matheson  :  Where  a  married  couple  go 
into  the  workhouse  do  you  make  provision  for  storing 
their  furniture? — No.  Unfortunately  very  few  of 
them  have  any  furniture. 

2656.  That  makes  it  rather  hard?— The  proportion 
of  married  old  age  pensioners  is  very  small  indeed.  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  proportion  that  we  have  got, 
but  I  should  say,  that  not  more  than  7  per  cent,  of  them 
are  married  people  to-day. 

2657-8.  Now  would  you  encourage  a  man  who  was 
perfectly  well  to  take  up  the  whole  of  his  daughter’s 
time  in  keeping  house  for  him? — If  the  man  is  living 
in  an  ordinary  house  a  certain  amount  of  time  must 
be  given  to  looking  after  him. 

2659.  When  the  old  gentleman  dies  the  daughter  will 
be  destitute? — Yes. 

2660.  What  are  her  chances  then  of  entering  into 
some  form  of  work? — She  will  probably  go  out  to 
service. 

2661.  As  a  middle-aged  woman? — Yes. 

2662.  Will  she  find  it  easy  to  make  her  way? — Yes,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  future  for  servants.  You  are 
able  to  get  hold  of  very  few. 

2663.  I  am  thinking  of  the  middle-aged  woman  who 
has  never  been  out  to  service  ? — But  she  is  used  to 
housework  at  home. 

2664.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  question.  Do  you  urge 
that  the  hale  and  hearty  old  man  should  withdraw  a 
daughter  altogether  from  other  work  to  look  after  him, 
and  that  the  State  should  make  an  allowance  on  that 
account? — It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  old  man.  We 
•want  him  to  live  as  long  as  possible.  Our  friend  across 
there  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  in 
some  cases  if  they  died  off,  perhaps  through  drinking. 
I  like  to  see  old  people  live,  and  I  always  regret  when 
anybody  dies.  In  this  case  the  daughter  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  wife  for  the  purposes  of  the  pension. 

2665.  Mr.  Dunford :  Do  not  misunderstand  me. 
There  are  certain  old  people  who  are  a  misery  to 
themselves  and  would  be  glad  to  die,  and  it  is 
absolutely  grievous  to  see  them? — Yes.  In  such  a  case 
I  nearly  always  find  they  have  nothing  but  the  old  age 
pension  to  exist  upon. 

2666.  Miss  Matheson :  You  put  15s.  as  the  mini¬ 
mum.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  proceed  on  the 
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assumption  that  the  present  cost  of  living  will  be  main¬ 
tained? — I  do  not  see  the  slightest  hope  of  it  coming 
down,  much  as  I  wish  I  could.  Wages,  I  am  afraid,  or 
I  hope  rather,  will  be  maintained,  and  the  hours  of 
labour  shortened.  I  do  not  see  where  we  can  make  a 
big  saving. 

2667.  If  the  manual  labour  conditions  are  going  to 
approximate  to  professional  conditions,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  manual  workers  should  not  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  that  the  middle  classes  have  been 
shouldering  all  this  time? — I  think  we  ought  to  make 
the  working  classes  shoulder  more  responsibility  than 
they  do,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  them  do  that  by 
making  them  pay  income  tax  on  £130.  It  is  amusing 
to  me  as  a  Trade  Unionist  to  hear  these  men  complain. 

I  say,  “  Why  should  you  not  pay?  If  you  do  not  like 
it  you  can  accept  less  money  and  you  will  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  income  tax.” 

2668.  Mr.  Dunford  :  If  that  point  is  put  to  them  by 
a  master  it  does  not  carry  any  effect? — No. 

2669.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  suggest  that  15s.  a 
week  should  be  granted  to  everybody  of  65  and  up¬ 
wards  ? — Yes. 

2670.  Have  you  considered  what  the  cost  of  that 
would  be? — I  am  not  concerned  about  the  cost. 

2671.  I  did  not  ask  whether  you  were  concerned 
about  the  cost;  but  have  you  considered  it? — No;  I 
have  not  tried  to  consider  it. 

2672.  But  have, you  considered  the  cost?  That  is  my 
point. — No,  I  have  not. 

2673.  Would  you  be  at  all  interested  to  know  what 
the  cost  would  be,  or  what  the  estimated  cost  would 
be? — I  should  like  to  know. 

2674.  It  would  run  into  £105,000,000  at  any  rate,  as 
against  £18,000,000  at  present,  or  nearly  six  times 
a3  much. — It  is  less  than  14  days’  war  cost,  is  it  not? 

2675.  Miss  Matheson :  But  we  have  not  paid  for 
the  war?— We  shall  do. 

2676.  Mr.  Dunford :  It  will  not  be  paid  for  in  our 
time? — I  think  we  are  going  to  pay  our  share. 

2677.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder-.  You  say  that  the  present 
system  penalises  thrift,  as  a  claimant  must  be  with¬ 
out  means  to  obtain  a  full  pension.  That  suggests 
that  everybody  would  get  rid  of  whatever  means  he 
had  in  order  to  get  his  pension? — I  am  afraid  there 
is  that  tendency.  Take  the  ordinary  Trade  Unionist 
whose  pension  or  superannuation  to-day  is  10s.  a 
week;  in  that  case  he  only  gets  3s.  a  week. 

2678.  It  is  a  question  whether  men  would  do  as  you 
suggest.  Some  men  would,  I  daresay,  but  whether 
men  or  women  generally  would  do  it  is  a  matter  of 
opinion? — The  Trade  Societies  to-day  are  dropping 
superannuation  when  people  come  to  70  in  order  that 
they  shall  get  the  full  old  age  pension. 

2679.  A  married  couple  with  £42  a  year  may  still 
get  the  full  pension.  You  say  “  practically  without 
means,”  is  £42  practically  without  meansl? — I  hope 
you  will  not  make  too  much  of  the  point  of  the 
married  couple.  The  proportion  of  married  couples 
living  to-day  aged  70  is  very  small. 

2680.  That  is  not  my  experience. — It  is  in  our  dis¬ 
trict. 

2681.  Taking  it  all  over  it  is  not  so. — I  am  pleased 
to  hear  it.  In  our  district  one  or  the  other  has  gone. 

2682.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  an  alteration  in 
1911  of  the  1908  Act  with  regard  to  interest  on 
capital? — It  was  then  made  5  per  cent,  all  round. 

2683.  There  were  what  were  considered  good  reasons. 
There  were  many  complaints  of  people  having  con¬ 
siderable  slims  (not  particularly  in  the  Post  Office 
or  not  in  the  Post  Office  only)  invested 
at  a  very  small  interest,  and  in  some  cases 
no  interest  at  all.  It  was  considered  rather 
a  scandal  that  these  people  should  have  so  much.'  It 
was  proposed  in  the  original  Act  that  it  should  ho 
10  per  cent.,  not  5.  That  was  altered  and  5  was  de¬ 
cided  on.  It  was  also  proposed  that  it  should  be 
calculated  on  an  annuity  basis? — Personally  I  would 
not  alter  the  5  per  cent,  all  round  except  with  regard 


to  those  who  have  money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  The  Government  m  any  case  would  have  the 
benefit.  A  property  owner  might  say  that  it  should 
not  be  5  per  cent. 

2684.  Perhaps  the  best  way  would  be  to  take  a 
maximum  sum  which  would  cover  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  limit.  It  used  to  be  £300.  Your  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  a  pensioner  or  claimant  living  with  his 
daughter  should  have  an  allowance  for  hist  daughter 
if  she  does  his  housekeeping?— I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  if  he  has  to  keep  on  a  home. 

2685.  M iss  Matheson :  Could  a  woman  pensioner 
have  a  housekeeper  allowed  for? — Possibly. 

2686.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Your  suggestion  seems 
scarcely  an  old  age  pension  scheme  at  all.  It  is 
urged  that  the  scope  of  the  present  Acts  should  be 
extended  to  include  pensions  for  persons  under  65 
who  have  no  income,  such  as  a  widow  with  •children 
to  support,  the  blind,  or  anyone  who  is  absolutely 
incapable  of  earning  a  living? — As  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  opinion,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and  they 
thought  that  if  the  Poor  Law  was  abolished  some  other 
means  must  be  introduced.  I  think  that  really  was 
the  idea. 

2687.  Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  us  the  result  of  your  experience.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  you  would  like  to  add? — I  do  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  question  of  gifts  from  the 
son  or  daughter  to  parents  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
immediately.  I  think  it  is  the  most  disgraceful  thing 
in  the  Acts.  Probably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
cuts  the  person  out  from  the  old  age  pension. 

2688.  Mr.  Dunford :  In  many  cases  it  is  at  very 
great  personal  sacrifice  of  the  son  or  daughter? — 
Yes,  it  is.  In  a  large  percentage  of  cases  they  are 
maintaining  father  or  mother,  and  if  it  is  assessed 
at  more  than  so  much  a  week  they  are  cut  out 
entirely. 

2689.  Have  you  found  cases  where  sons  or  daughters 
have  refused  to  take  the  old  persons  in  because  of 
that  fact? — I  do  not  know  that  they  have  oome 
directly  before  us,  but  I  think  it  has  been  the  means 
of  hurrying  them  along  to  the  workhouse  in  cases' 
of  that  sort. 

2690.  Chairman :  The  position  has  been  accentuated 
by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  owing  to  the 
war? — Yes. 

2691.  It  is  one  of  the  bad  results  of  the  war? — 
Yes.  I  would  like  to  press  the  point  with  regard 
to  cases  going  into  the  workhouse.  You  will  find  what 
I  say  is  true — that  our  medical  officer  has  frequently 
described  the  cases  as  permanent.  If  the  old  people 
put  the  old  age  pension  to  good  use  when  they  came 
out  I  would  not  mind. 

2692.  Have  you  talked  the  matter  over  with-  the 
medical  officer? — Yes.  He  says  that  they  ought  to  be 
treated  as  permanent  cases.  That  is  his  opinion. 

2693.  Mr.  Dunford :  Do  you  think  that  they  go  in 
for  a  short  period  and  then  come  out,  so  as  not  to 
be  counted  as  chronic  cases? — Yes. 

2694.  That  is  a  dodge  to  evade  the  Act? — Yes.  In 
good  weather  like  this  they  will  come  out. 

2695.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  say  that  the  pen¬ 
sion  should  be  automatically  suspended.  How  would 
you  do  that? — The  pensions  officers  in  our  district 
get  to  know  immediately  by  some  arrangement  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  Union. 

2696.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  does?- — He  does. 

2697.  In  many  cases  he  does  not.  The  person  on 
going  in  does  not  mention  that  he  is  a  pensioner  ? — 
In  our  case  he  gets  to  know.  People  have  come  into 
the  institution  and  the  pension  officer  a  few  days 
later  has  put  a  notice  before  the  Committee:  “  Sus¬ 
pend  so-and-so,  who  was  likely  to  become  a  permanent 
inmate  of  the  Prescot  institution.” 

2698.  Chairman:  I  wish  that  you  would  have  a 
further  talk  with  your  medical  officer,  because  it  is 
a  most  curious  position.— I  will.  It  is  quite  true. 

Chairman :  Thank  you.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


0  2 
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NINTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  29 th  May,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  HYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 

Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER.  J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E.  Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq.  STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  William  Marlow,  called  in  and  examined. 


2699.  Chairman  :  Mr.  Marlow,  you  are  Secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies?-— 
Yes,  sir. 

2700.  When  was  the  last  Conference  held? — The  last 
annual  Conference  was  on  the  19th  and  20th 
September,  1918. 

2701.  Did  that  Conference  pass  certain  resolutions 
with  regard  to  old  age  pension? — Yes. 

2702.  I  will  not  ask  you  about  your  long  personal 
experience.  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Conference  and 
I  cannot  imagine  a  more  important  position. — It  is 
only  one  of  the  fortunate  positions  which  they 
have  put  me  into.  One  of  the  resolutions  that  was 
adopted  was:  “That  this  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies  urges  the  Government  to  establish 
a  Committee  of  Enquiry  to  consider  the  workings  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts,  with  a  view  to  amendments 
to  enable  old  age  pensions  to  be  administered  on  a 
more  equitable  and  effective  basis,  Resolved ;  that 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  in  arriving  at  the 
income  of  applicants  for  old  age  pensions,  any  sum 
received  by  applicant  from  a  Friendly  Society  or 
Thrift  Institution,  for  which  he  has  contributed, 
should  not  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  the 
Government  be  requested  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
to  at  once  bring  this  provision  into  operation.” 

2703.  Without  putting  aside  other  very  important 
suggestions  which  we  understand  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  make  may  we  take  it  that  the  primary 
desire  of  this  great  Conference  Avas  the  removal  of 
certain  restrictions,  AAdiich  in  their  opinion  pres£  in¬ 
equitably  tin  members  of  Friendly  Societies? — Yes, 
and  penalised  thrift. 

2704.  Precisely.  That  ivas  the  thing  which  from 
your  point  of  vieAv  was  \rery  naturally  pul  first  at 
the  Conference? — Well,  sir,  we  refer  not  only  to  the 
penalisation  of  thrift  through  Friendly  Societies,  but 
of  any  form  of  thrift. 

2705.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  In  the  first 
place  we  are  dealing  Avith  the  resolution  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  which  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  present  regulations  and  laws,  in  regard 
to  old  age  pension  on  thrift? — Yes. 

2706.  Your  ATiew  is  that  any  income  or  benefit 
derived  by  a  man  or  woman  over  70  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  a  Friendly  Society  should  not  be  counted  in 
ascertaining  means? — Yes;  that  is  so. 

2707.  May  I  take  it  that  that  comprehensively 
rovers  any  benefit  that  they  are  receiving  because  they 
have  been  Avise  enough  to  belong  to  a  good  Friendly 
Society  ? — Yes.  Before  a  previous  Commission  we 
produced  a  scheme — Lord  George  Hamilton’s  Inquiry. 
You  remember  the  Royal  Commission  that  sat  in  1908 
on  the  Poor  Law  and  relief  of  distress.  We  produced 
the  scheme  at  that  time,  and  we  claimed  that  to 
penalise  thrift  Avould  be  unfair. 


2708.  I  agree.  YTour  Conference,  if  I  may  say  so, 
generously  extended  their  recommendation  to  all 
forms  of  thrift  besides  thrift  through  Friendly  Socie¬ 
ties  ? — Yes. 

2709.  Your  desire  would  be  not  only  that;  Friendly 
Society  benefits  should  not  be  counted  but  any  income 
or  possession  derived  from  thrift  should  not  be 
reckoned  in  calculating  the  total  means? — That  is  so. 
It  should  not  be  penalised  in  that  Avay. 

2710.  Have  you  considered  whether  there  should  be 
any  line  drawn  in  calculating  means  between  benefits 
from  a  Friendly  Society  or  a  Trades  Union  and 
invested  savings  and  benefits  derived  from  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  relatives  and  friends? — No,  I  have  not  drawn 
any  line  in  that  direction  because  in  the  one  case  a 
man  provides  something  absolutely  by  his  own  self- 
abnegation — his  self-denial.  He  might  have  spent  the 
money  and  received  greater  pleasures  during  his  life¬ 
time.  In  the  other  case  it  is  charity;  it  is  the 
benevolence  of  friends. 

2711.  I  agree.  Your  resolutions  are  specially 
directed  to  pensions  not  being  impaired  bv  any  kind 
of  thrift?— Yes. 

2712.  You  have  nor  extended  your  consideration  to 
the  question  as  to  Avhether  any  kind  of  benevolence 
by  other  persons  should  be  reckoned  or  not? — Other 
than  Societies? 

2713.  Other  than  Societies? — No,  1  have  not. 

2714.  Has  your  Conference  considered  the  third 
category  of  income,  namely  earnings.  We  know  that 
the  earnings  of  a  man  or  woman  over  70  are  counted 
in  a  sense  against  the  persons  if  they  are  more  than  a 
moderate  amount.  Has  your  Conference  any  view 
as  to  whether  if  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  can  in 
practice  earn  more  than  8s.  or  9s.  a  week  it  should  be 
reckoned  in  income  for  this  purpose? — In  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  do  not  find  many  people  over  70  able  to 
earn  much. 

2715.  Even  if  there  were  only  one  the  point  Avould 

arise.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  applies  to  the  bulk?. _ 

We  consider  that  the  application  would  be  made  on 
the  part  of  a  man  because  he  Avas  in  need  of  assistance 
and  unable  to  provide  for  himself. 

2716.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  That  deals  very 
shortly  and  very  clearly,  if  I  may  say  so,  ivith  thrift 
which  you  are  anxious  should  be  encouraged.  I  take 
it  that  the  great  Friendly  Societies  whose  delegates 
come  to  your  Conference  have  a  very  large  member¬ 
ship  between  them? — Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  figures. 

2717.  One  figure  that  I  AA'ant,  and  my  colleagues 
may  be  likely  to  ask  for  others,  is  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies'  you  represent, 
and  the  total  number  as  near  as  you  can  get  it  Gf 
those  over  70  Avho  belong  to  those  Friendly  Societies? 

—The  present  gross  membership  is  given  as  6.392,792. 
M  m-n  aa'c  Avere  making  enquiries  previously  AA-e  issued 
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circulars  to  enquire  into  one  Society  alone,  and  then 
based  an  average  upon  the  result  and  we  found  out 
that  out  of  (500,000  members  in  that  one  Society,  there 
was  only  1  per  thousand  who  had  applied  for  assis¬ 
tance  from  the  Poor  Law. 

2717a.  What  I  am  asking  for  at  the  moment  is  not 
the  happily  minute  proportion  who  applied  for  assis¬ 
tance,  but  the  proportion  who  have  the  good  fortune 
to  live  past  the  age  of  70? — I  think  I  gave  you  that 
in  my  statement. 

2718.  1  want  to  get  the  substance  of  your  statement 
on  the  Minutes  in  answer  to  questions.  You  mention 
98,000  in  your  statement ? — Y es . 

2719.  Out  of  6,392,000  odd? — Yes.  That  would  be 
the  actual  number  over  70  years  of  age. 

2720.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  That  is  roughly  speaking 
1  in  65? — Yes. 

2721.  Chairman:  About  1^  per  cent? — Yes,  just 
about  1^  per  cent.  That  is  at  the  age  of  70. 

2722.  In  further  support  of  your  contention  that 
thrift  should  not  be  discouraged  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  bulk  of  your  members  had  become  members  before 
they  were  40 — practically  all  of  them — and  therefore 
they  would  be  paying  into  their  Societies  for  30  yeai's, 
before  the  question  of  old  age  pension  arose  m  regard 
to  them  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  do  not  go  so  high  as 
40,  but  that  would  be  a  fair  average.  In  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases  the  age  is  45,  but  very  few  men  of  that 
age  join  because  of  the  increased  contribution  they 
would  have  to  pay. 

2723.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  about  primarily 
as  to  the  resolution  of  your  Conference  with  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  present  restrictions  upon  thrift. 
You  go  on  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  age  limit 
should  be  reduced  to  60  years?- — Yes. 

2724.  Is  that  a  resolution  of  your  Conference? — 
Not  a  special  resolution,  but  it  is  a  question  that 
arises  out  of  discussions  while  these  things  have  been 
under  debate. 

2725.  I  fully  agree  that  it  does  arise.  I  only  wanted 
to  know  if  you  can  tell  me  what  consensus  or  body 
of  opinion  is  behind  your  suggestion  that  the  age 
limit  should  be  reduced  to  60? — We  discussed  this  at 
the  last  meeting  we  held  of  the  Conference  Committee, 
and  it  was  unanimously  suggested  that  we  should 
make  that  request  here  to-day. 

2726.  How  many  were  present  at  that  meeting 
of  the  Committee? — 12. 

2727.  What  proportion  of  them  were  people  in 
London  and  what  proportion  in  the  country? — There 
would  be  4  in  London  and  8  from  the  provinces. 

2728.  Did  you  on  that  occasiftn  consider  whether 
the  problem  of  State  assistance  under  70  could  be 
dealt  with  by  extensions  and  developments  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act? — No.  The  Insurance 
Act  casts  everybody  adrift  at  70  and  throws  them  back 
on  to  the  Friendly  Societies. 

2729.  You  evidently  do  not  follow  what  is  in  my 
mind.  If  the  State  Insurance  casts  people  adrift  at 
70  that  is  an  argument  for  their  being  helped  by 
some  other  agency  after  70? — Yes.  The  Friendly 
Societies  have  to  help  them  then. 

2730.  And  the  old  age  pension? — Yes,  and  the  old 
age  pension. 

2731.  What  I  want  to  know  is  did  your  Committee 
consider  whether  before  70  (between  60  and  70)  assist¬ 
ance  needed  by  persons  could  be  furnished  by  an 
extension  or  development  of  the  Insurance  Act?— We 
claim  that  there  are  men  of  60,  many  of  whom  are 
absolutely  in  need  and  have  to  rely  upon  the  benefits 
they  are  deriving  now  from  the  Friendly  Societies  for 
their  maintenance. 

2732.  I  follow  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
have  made  myself  clear.  It  is  my  fault.  You  were 
good  enough  to  say  that  you  think  the  old  age  pension 
should  begin  at  60? — Yes. 

2733.  Has  your  Committee  considered  whether 
instead  of  the  old  age  pension  (so  called)  beginning  at 
60,  the  problem  of  the  people  who  are  between  60  and 
70  should  be  further  met  by  an  extension  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Insurance  Act?  Do  I  make  myself  clear? 
— Yes,  T  know  what  you  mean,  sir. 

2734.  What  I  want  to  know  is  (and  I  am  not  even 
■suggesting  what  may  be  right  or  what  wrong  or 


what  is  best)  whether  that  alternative  method  of 
helping  persons  who  are  between  60  and  70  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  your  Committee? — Yes,  we  did  consider 
it  from  that  point  of  view  and  came  to  the  decision 
that  as  the  benefits  would  be  reduced  then  to  disable¬ 
ment  pay,  they  could  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  what 
the  man  requires. 

2735.  I  follow  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  put  this — 
did  you  consider  whether  any  extension  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  benefits  under  the  Insurance  Act  would 
meet  the  needs  of  people  between  60  and  70,  without 
reducing  the  actual  old  age  pension  age  ?  I  only  want 
to  know  whether  that  alternative  way  of  proceeding 
was  discussed? — But  the  pension  does  not  become 
operative  till  70. 

2736.  I  still  fear  that  I  have  not  made  myself  clear. 
I  will  put  it  this  way.  The  old  age  pension  does  not 
begin  till  70,  and  your  Committee  think  that  it  ought 
to  begin  at  60  because  there  are  a  number  of  people 
between  60  and  70  who,  as  the  law  now  is,  do  not 
get  benefits  which  your  Committee  think  they  ought 
to  get? — Yes. 

2737.  As  the  law  now  stands,  some  benefits,  though 
not  sufficient  in  your  view,  come  to  those  people  or 
many  of  them  from  the  Insurance  Act  when  they  are 
between  60  or  70? — Yes. 

2738.  Did  your  Committee  consider  whether  the 
Insurance  Acts  should  be  so  altered  as  to  give  to  these 
people  further  benefits? — Increased  benefits? 

2739.  Yes,  increased  benefits  on  a  contributory 
basis,  whether  on  a  less  scale  or  otherwise  I  am  not  dis¬ 
cussing.  Did  you  consider  whether  the  problem 
could  be  met  by  the  development  of  the  Insurance 
Act  instead  of  by  lowering  the  age  for  old  age 
pensions? — Yes.  It  could  only  be  by  giving  them  free 
benefit.  The  man  would  be  unable  to  work  if  he  was 
practically  disabled. 

2740.  That  may  be.  In  dealing  with  the  matter 
I  want  to  know  whether  your  Committee  in  making 
such  a  very  important  suggestion  as  the  lowering  of 
the  age  by  ten  years,  has  or  has  not  considered  alter¬ 
native  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem  by  ex¬ 
tensions  or  developments  of  the  Insurance  Act?— No, 
we  have  not  considered  the  extension  of  the  Insurance 
Act  in  that  way. 

2741.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  was  bound  to  ask 
you  that.  Now,  that  being  so,  have  you  formed  any 
idea  of  what  the  additional  cost  would  be  to  the 
country  of  going  down  to  60? — We  anticipated  that  it 
would  be  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  is  to-day,  roughly. 

2742.  You  know  what  it  costs  now? — Yes. 

2743.  At  present  it  is  7s.  6d.  ? — Y’es,  with  re¬ 
ductions. 

2744.  Quite  so.  You  want  the  bulk  of  those  re¬ 
ductions  removed? — Yes. 

2745.  Ylay  I  put  it  to  you  that  if  you  went  down 
to  the  age  of  60  and  gave  everybody  7s.  6d.  it  would 
cost  £80,000,000  per  annum?  Your  third  point 
is  that  the  pension  should  be  increased  in  amount, 
and  your  request  is  that  it  should  be  raised  to  at 
least  £1  a  week.  Was  that  a  Resolution  of  your  Con¬ 
ference? — Of  the  Committee. 

2746.  A  Resolution  of  some  twelve  leading  gentle¬ 
men  who  form  the  Committee? — Yes. 

% 

2747.  Was  it  unanimous?— Yes. 

2748.  Do  you  appreciate  what  that  would  mean? — 
We  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  position 
to-day  and  when  the  5s.  was  paid.  It  was  increased  to 
7s.  6d.  because  of  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
lower  value  of  money.  We  realise  that  that  sum  must 
be  increased  to  give  anything  like  the  same  benefits  as 
the  man  received  from  the  State  previously. 

2749.  For  the  moment  I  am  not  dealing  with  the 
general  argument  as  to  increase,  but  I  only  want  to 
know  whether  if\  was  present  to  the  minds  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  that  £1  a  week  for  everybody  over  60,  with  the 
present  restrictions  removed,  would  cost  £214.000.000? 
— You  are  estimating  for  everyone? 

2750.  I  am  estimating  for  everyone. — Not  only  in 
the  case  of  need? 

2751.  No,  for  everyone  over  60  to  have  £1  a  week. — 
That  would  include  anybody,  of  course? 

2752.  That  would  include  anybody.— The  Duke  of 
Westminster? 
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2753.  The  Duke  of  Westminster. — That  is  not  fair. 
That  is  not  the  point  we  are  urging  here  to-day. 

2754.  Had  you  any  idea  that  the  cost  of  universal 
pensions  at  £l  a  week  over  60  would  involve 
£214,000,000? — We  were  not  thinking  of  providing 
for  people  who  were  not  in  need. 

2755.  You  are  aware  that  the  vast  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  over  70  are  persons  who  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  present  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts? — Yes. 

2756.  Three-fifths  at  least  come  under  the  present 
law.  You  agree  with  me  that  the  three-fifths  would  be 
largely  increased  if  the  present  restrictions,  which,  as 
you  have  been  pointing  out  very  clearly,  are  open  to 
grave  comment,  were  removed? — I  understand  from 
you  that  three-fifths  of  the  entire  population  over  70 
are  in  need. 

2757.  I  do  not  say  in  need? — They  would  have  to  be 
in  need. 

2758.  Forgive  me ;  they  are  in  receipt  of  the  old  age 
pension? — They  would  have  to  have  less  than  £31  10s. 
a  year,  would  they  not  ? 

2759.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  Let  us  go 
by  steps.  First  of  all,  the  existing  old  age  pensioners 
are  three-fifths  of  the  entire  population  over  70,  or 
between  62  and  63  per  cent.  Perhaps  your  Committee 
were  not  aware  of  that? — I  do  not  think  we  were 
aware  that  it  was  so  large  a  percentage  as  that. 

2760.  You  would  agree  with  me  that  the  percentage 
would  be  larger  if  the  restrictions  were  removed,  quite 
apart  from  age  or  anything  else? — Yes. 

2761.  You  agree  also  that  the  number  of  persons 
would  be  far  greater  if  you  included  people  from  60  to 
70  as  well  as  those  above  70? — Yes;  there  would  be 
more  claimants. 

2762.  Precisely.  Therefore  I  point  out  that  if  the 
whole  population  over  60  had  £1  a  week  it  would  in¬ 
volve  £214,000,000,  and  even  if  you  took  out  the  small 
percentage  of  persons  who  had  more  than  £31  10s.  a 
year,  you  would  be  dealing  with  a  very  large  sum 
indeed.  Now,  while  asking  that  the  pension  should  go 
down  to  60  in  age  and  should  go  up  to  £1  a  week  in 
amount,  you  are  not  asking  that  the  present  limit  of 
£31  10s.  .should  be  altered  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  no  savings? — No,  we  are  not  asking  for  that. 

2763.  1  only  want  to  find  out  your  point  of  view. 
The  figures  which  I  have  given  to  you,  or  figures  any¬ 
thing  like  approaching  those  figures,  were  not  known 
to  your  Committee  when  they  came  to  their  decision  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  we  had  any  idea  that  it  would 
cost  as  much  as  that. 

2764.  At  60  at  £1  a  week,  with  the  present  restric¬ 
tions,  it  would  be  £130,000,000  I  am  assuming 
there,  of  course,  the  £1.  At  the  present  time,  as  you 
know,  the  vast  majority  get  5s.  or  7s.  6d.,  as  the  case 
may  be.  One  has  to  face  what  would  be  the  maximum 
liability  of  the  State.  You  realise  that? — Yes. 

2765.  We  must  try  to  see  what  that  is? — Yes. 

2766.  With  the  present  restrictions,  if  you  increase 
it  to  £1  a  week  and  bring  the  age  down  to  60,  it  is 
£130,000,000,  as  against  the  £18,000,000  of  to¬ 
day.  That,  of  course,  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
means  of  those  between  60  and  70  are  not,  on  the 
average,  sufficiently  high  to'  make  a  great  difference  ? — 
A  man  at  60  would  have  to  prove  his  need  of  a  pension 
before  he  could  get  it. 

2767.  I  quite  agree.  Now  one  question  onsthat.  As 
the  Acts  are  now  administered,  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  do  you  find  that  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  is  made 
into  means  by  pensions  officers  and  pensions  com¬ 
mittees? — Yes.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  very  cases 
I  have  quoted,  an  old  man  aged  87,  I  have  had  four 
letters,  as  the  Secretary  of  that  Branch,  as  to  what  the 
man  has  received,  how  long  he  has  received  it,  and  all 
particulars  about  it. 

276b.  Has  your  Conference  or  vour  Committee 
expressed  any  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of 
simplifying  this  procedure? — You  mean  making  it  less 
'"umisitive? 

2769.  “Inquisitive”  has  a  flavour  about  it.  I  will 
sav  less  detail.  The  abolition  of  restrictions,  so  far 
as  Friendly  Societies  are  concerned,  would  obviate 
some  of  the  enquiries. 


2770.  There  would  have  to  be  enquiries  into  what  a 
man  or  woman  was  earning,  and  what  he  or  she  was 
receiving  from  benevolent  and  other  sources.  Is  it 
your  experience  that  these  necessary  enquiries  give 
rise  to  widespread  friction  with  regard  to  the  public? 
—I  think  that  the  general  run  of  the  community  are 
honest  enough  in  filling  up  the  forms  to  say  what  their 
income  really  is. 

2771.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  they  are  not.  I 
was  only  wondering  whether  the  large  amount  of 
enquiries  that  have  to  be  made  now  in  your  expe¬ 
rience  lead  to  friction  and  irritation  with  regard  to 
the  public? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  much.  The 
amount  would  go  up  from  the  £31  10s.,  I  take  it, 
Sir  Ryland,  would  it  not? 

2772.  That  is  a  third  point.  Apart  from  the 
removal  of  restrictions  you  are  asking  for  the  age 
to  go  down  to  60  and  for  the  amount  to  go  up  to  £1 
a  week.  Do  you  ask  that  the  limit  shall  go  up  ? — The 
restriction  of  £31  would  be  very  awkward.  hue 
purchasing  power  of  £31  to-day  is  £15,  or  less. 

2773.  I  am  not  at  all  arguing  against  it.  I  want 
to  know  what  you  are  asking  for? — A  man  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  £31  10s.  before  he  commences  the  pension. 

2774.  What  figure,  if  any,  has  your  Committee 
decided  to  suggest  as  the  proper  limit? — We  have  not 
made  any  suggestion  on  that  line. 

2775.  You  are  merely  putting  the  general  argu¬ 

ment,  which  we  realise  the  force  of,  that  the  limit 
of  £31  10s.  should  be  subject  to  modification? — 
£31  10s.  to-day  debars  a  man  from  getting  pension, 
H  he  is  in  need,  as  I  think  he  would  be  if  he  had  to 
exist  on  £31  10s.  per  annum  now - . 

2776.  Chairman  :  But  you  have  no  specific  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make  to  us  as  to  the  figure  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted? — No,  I  have  not. 

2777.  Supposing  that  your  suggestions  were 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  everybody  over  60 
had  £1  a  week,  what  effect,  in  your  judgment,  on 
Friendly  Societies  would  come  about  ? — I  do  not 
believe  it  would  affect  Friendly  Societies  in  any  way. 

2778.  Would  it  have  any  effect  on  the  willingness 
of  persons  to  join  them  if  those  persons  knew  that  if 
they  survived  to  60  they  would  get  £1  a  week  apart 
from  paying  contributions  to  anything?. — I  believe  it 
would  make  them  'even  more  thrifty  still. 

2779.  Will  you  explain  that  in  more  detail,  please? 
— The  man  who  is  willing  to  help  himself  knows  at 
the  present  time  that  if  he  provides  for  all  his 
requirements  he  is  debarred  from  the  citizen’s  right 
to  a  pension,  and  therefore  there  is  no  inducement 
for  the  man  to  become  thrifty  in  that  sense  of  the 
term.  I  give  in  the  statement  an  illustration  from 
the  Branch  I  am  secretary  of.  Out  of  300  men,  30 
per  cent,  are  living  in  their  own  cottages  to-day, 
acquired  simply  by  their  own  savings,  and  every  one 
of  the  men  knows  that  the  more  he  endeavours  to 
save  for  himself  in  that  way  the  less  opportunity 
there  will  be  for  being  provided  for  by  pension  when 
the  time  comes. 

2780.  Forgive  me,  I  am  not  asking  you  on  the 
point  of  these  things  being  taken  into  account.  What 
you  have  just  said,  if  I  may  say  so,  puts  with  great 
force  the  objection  to  these  things  being  taken  into 
account.  Assuming  that  they  are  not  taken  into 
account,  and  assuming  a  man  knows  that  when  he 
is  60  he  will  have  £1  a  week  quite  apart  from  any 
Friendly  Society,  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  likely  to 
encourage  him  in  trying  to  get  Friendly  Society 
benefit  for  the  period  after  60,  or  to  discourage  him? 
— My  impression  is  that  it  will  encourage  him  rather 
than  discourage  him.  It  creates  an  appetite  for 
thrift  because  the  man  would  try  to  benefit  himself 
even  more. 

2781.  You  think  that  if  a  man  knew  he  would  have 
£1  a  week  whether  he  had  saved  anything  or  not, 
that  would  encourage  him  to  save  something? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

2782.  More  than  if  he  were  not  going  to  have  £1 
a  week,  or  10s.  a  week,  or  7s.  6d.  a  week  until  he 
was  70? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2783.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  upon 
work  and  wages?  Would  it  tempt  men  to  work  over 
60  or  would  it  tempt  men  not  to  work  over  60  if 
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they  knew  they  would  have  £1  a  week  anyhow ? — 1 
do  not  think  the  £1  a  week  would  prevent  a  man 
from  endeavouring  to  work  if  he  could  go  to  work. 

1  do  not  think  so  for  a  moment. 

2784.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  have  any  effect 
upon  wages? — No;  I  think  that  the  wages  question 
will  settle  itself. 

2785.  Supposing  that  a  man  has  £1  a  week  when  he 
is  60,  and  supposing  that  he  is  one  of  a  number  of 
persons  over  60  who  are  in  good  health,  would  the 
fact  that  he  had  £1  a  week  of  his  own  tend  to  keep 
up  or  to  lower  the  wage  that  he  could  earn? — You 
will  not  mind  my  making  personal  allusion  I  know. 
You  would  not  take  me  to  be  a  man  of  66  years  of 
age.  I  am  as  well  able  to  work  now  as  I  was  five  or 
six  years  ago,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  still  continue  to  work  while  I  am  capable  of 
doing  so.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  thought  that 
£1  a  week  was  going  to  prevent  me  from  following 
my  occupation. 

2786.  Possibly,  but  the  persons  whom  I  have  in 
mind  are  not  persons  of  your  eminence,  if  I  may  say 
so.  The  persons  I  have  in  my  mind  are  persons  to 
whom  £1  a  week  would  be  a  very  considerable  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  cost  of  living  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  live.  Would  the  possession 
of  £1  a  week  tend  to  make  them  willing  to  work  less 
time,  or  for  a  less  wage,  than  if  they  had  not  got 
as  much  as  that  coming  in  independently  of  what 
they  were  doing  ?  I  only  want  your  opinion. — In 
my  opinion  a  man  able  to  go  to  work  would  go  to 
work,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
wages. 

2787.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  The  present  old  age 
pension  scheme  is  intended  simply  to  assist  those  old 
people  who  are  actually  in  want? — Yes. 

2788.  Your  proposal  is  that  it  might  go  a  good 
deal  further  than  that  and  grant  a  pension  also  to 
those  whose  incomes  are  supplemented  by  means 
which  are  in  part  derived  from  Friendly  Societies. 
Would  you  carry  it  further  and  say  not  only  money 
derived  from  Friendly  Societies  but  money  saved  in 
any  way? — Yes,  any  form  of  thrift. 

2789.  Or  earnings? — Oh  no;  I  would  not  say  earn¬ 
ings.  A  man  must  be  in  need. 

2790.  What  is  really  your  definition  of  thrift? — My 
definition  of  thrift  is  where  a  man  endeavours  to  live 
within  his  income  and  to  put  something  by  to  provide 
for  a  rainy  day — a  day  that  he  knows  must  come  upon 
him  at  some  time  in  his  life. 

2791.  Does  everybody  have  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  himself?— No,  I  do  not  think  that  every¬ 
body  has  an  opportunity  of  providing  for  himself, 
but  the  majority  of  men  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated — and  I  am  speaking  of  the  Friendly  Society 
and  the  Trades  Union  men — have  always  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  eventualities  of  that  kind. 

2792.  A  great  many  people  may  endeavour  but  still 
be  unable;  one  has  had  cases  before  him  of  people  in 
a  fair  position  in  life  who  through  some  reason  quite 
beyond  their  control  have  not  been  able  to  save.  They 
may  be  perfectly  thrifty,  that  is  to  say  they  may  not 
waste  their  money,  but  still  not  be  able  to  save?— We 
must  presume  that  the  6,000,000  men  I  am  represent¬ 
ing  here  to-day  have  endeavoured  to  do  something, 
because  they  are  providing  for  the  eventuality  of 
sickness. 

2793.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those,  but  there  are  a 
fair  proportion  of  other  people ? — Yes.  A  man  who 
belongs  to  a  Trades  Union  is  in  a  similar  category. 
He  may  not  belong  to  a  Friendly  Society,  but  he  is 
provident. 

2794.  There  are  some  who  belong  neither  to  a 
Friendly  Society  nor  a  Trades  Union.  You  do  not 
sympathise  with  those  men?— Not  so  much.  I  am 
thinking  of  men  who  are  naturally  provident. 

2795.  I  put  it  to  you  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  who  are  naturally  provident,  but  still  unable 
to  save? — But  these  men  whom  I  represent  have 
proved  their  willingness  to  'deny  themselves  many 
things  on  purpose  to  make  provision. 

2796.  Chairman :  We  quite  follow  that,  but  we 
have  to  enquire  into  the  cases  of  persons  who  have 
been  unable  or  unwilling? — I  agree.  Unwillingness 
is  very  often  the  case. 


2797.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  take  it  that  the 
Friendly  Societies’  principal  object  is  to  provide  sick 
benefit  for  their  members,  is  it  not? — Yes,  and  a  small 
death  benefit  in  addition.  We  give  relief  of  course. 

2798.  Your  members  join  fairly  early  in  life  because 
they  want  to  provide  so  that  they  may  obtain  sick 
benefit  1 — Between  the  ages  of  18  and  4U  would  be 
the  average,  and  they  pay  contributions  equivalent  to 
the  liabilities  the  Societies  incur  in  respect  of  them. 
It  is  a  graduated  payment.  The  younger  man  pays 
less  than  the  older  men. 

2799.  A  system  of  old  age  pensions  can  scarcely 
affect  the  younger  people,  they  get  benefits  before 
70.  They  get  benefits  right  the  way  through? — Yes, 
but  there  is  no  inducement  to  them  to  make  any 
provision  for  old  age  apart  from  sick  benefit,  and  that 
is  why  our  superannuation  schemes  have  failed. 

2800.  What  are  the  benefits  to  an  individual  ?  What 
benefits  do  you  give  to  a  person  beyond  the  age  of 
70? — Funeral  benefits  for  himself  and  his  wife. 

2801.  That  does  not  affect  him  while  he  is  alive? — 
No,  that  is  so.  If  he  ceases  membership  he  forfeits 
those  benefits,  and  he  has  to  consider  the  loss  of  those 
benefits. 

2802.  Do  you  make  payments  to  members  over  70? 
—Yes. 

2803.  What  amounts  are  they?  What  do  you  give? 

- — generally  speaking  you  might  say  the  average 
would  be  about  12s.  a  week,  taking  all  the  Societies 
all  round' — full  benefit. 

2804.  For  people  over  70?— That  is  during,  say,  the 
first  six  months  of  illness;  it  would  be  reduced  to 
half,  and  then  again  a  quarter,  which  would  be  con¬ 
tinuous  through  life.  At  12s.  a  man  would  get  3s.  a 
week  for  life. 

2805.  After  the  first  year? — After  the  first  year- 
continuous  benefit.  He  has  to  prove  his  claim  to  it. 

2806.  You  speak  of  superannuation  schemes.  Do 
you  think  that  such  schemes  would  have  a  better 
chance  if  the  benefits  derived  were  not  allowed  to 
affect  the  right  to  an  old  age  pension? — My  impress¬ 
ion  is  that  a  man  would  endeavour  to  increase  his 
provision  in  that  way.  I  can  show  the  attempt  we 
have  made  with  regard  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

2807.  Is  it  not  also  as  probable  that  a  higher  rate 
of  pension  (as  is  proposed),  would  operate  to  prevent 
persons  making  as  much  provision  and  possibly  to‘ 
prevent  them  altogether  from  making  provision  for 
old  age? — I  think  not.  The  man  would  know  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  the  result  of  his  provision,  just  as 
he  was  entitled  to  receive  the  State  pension.  The 
sick  pay  would  cease  at  a  certain  age,  and  it  would 
become  a  pension  payable  without  any  restriction  at 
all. 

2808.  A  very  substantial  increase  in  old1  age  pen¬ 
sions  would  be  in  itself  a  discouragement  of  thrift 
would  it  not? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  fact  that 
a  man  loses  the  old  age  pension  in  the  event  of  his 
making  private  provision  himself  is  a  deterrent  to  his 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  provide. 

2809.  Take  a  man  in  the  Civil  Service  who  has  not 
anybody  dependent  upon  him  at  all.  He  knows  that 
at  a  certain  age  he  will  get  half-pay,  or  it  may  be 
more.  Is  there  not  an  inducement  for  that  man 
to  spend  all  he  is  earning? — Because  he  relies  on  his 
pension  ? 

2810.  Yes. — No,  I  think  not. 

2811.  You  think  not? — No. 

2812.  I  am  assuming  of  course  that  the  pension,  as 
no  doubt  is  generally  the  case,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
support  him  in  comfort? — You  are  speaking  of  the 
civil  servant? 

2813.  Yes. — Postmen,  policemen  or  anybody  of  that 
sort  ? 

2814.  Yes. — It  should  be  sufficient. 

2815.  Is  there  not  rather  an  inducement  for  him 
to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  while  he  can? — Oh  no. 
sir,  no. 

2816.  You  think  not? — No,  not  amongst  the  class  ot 
man  with  whom  we  are  associated.  They  are  just  as 
thrifty.  It  does  not  affect  their  sick  benefits  at  all 
if  they  are  receiving  a  Civil  Service  pension. 

2817.  I  am  only  putting  that  as  an  illustration. — 
I  see. 
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2818.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  Mr.  Marlow,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  believe  in  a  definite  limit  of  income 
before  a  person  could  qualify  for  the  old  age  pension? 
— No;  not  if  it  is  from  his  own  personal  thrift. 

2819.  Do  you  mean  that  whatever  income  resulted 
from  his  own  personal  thrift,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  the  old  age  pension? — No,  1  do  not.  1  qualify  that 
by  saying  that  the  man  who  has  provided  for  himself 
sufficient  to  meet  all  his  requirements  would  not  be 
the  class  of  man  that  comes  under  the  £31  10s.  Od.  per 
annum  at  the  present  time. 

2820.  But  it  is  quite  possible,  though  one  cannot 
prophesy,  that  that  limit  will  be  altered? — Yes,  and 
1  hope  it  will. 

2821.  In  so  far  as  the  income  of  a  man  or  woman 
followed  from  personal  thrift,  you  would  place  no 
barrier  at  all? — No.  I  would  not  take  away  from 
him  what  he  had  saved  himself. 

2822.  Not  take  away,  but  would  you  entitle  them 
to  the  old  age  pension  no  matter  what  the  income, 
resulting  from  their  own  thrift  was? — Yes,  1  think 
so. 

2823.  As  you  know,  many  folks  have  been  very 
thrifty,  and  very  fortunate  in  the  result  of  their 
thrift  ? — Yes,  I  agree. 

2824.  Y4>u  speak  in  your  precis  of  this.  You  say 
that  the  old  age  pension  should  be  such  as,  along 
with  the  other  earnings,  would  place  the  recipient 
in  some  reasonable  standard  of  comfort? — l"es;  that 
is  so. 

2825.  If  that  particular  condition  were  met,  it 
would  be  very  different,  of  course,  from  the  present 
condition,  which  has  rather  been  merely  an  allevia¬ 
tion  of  almost  inevitable  hardship  ?— Yes,  that  is  true. 

2826.  You  think  that  the  State  ought  to  raise  a 
higher  standard,  and  that  there  should  be  a  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  comfort  in  the  declining  days  of  the 
old  age  pensioner? — I  think  that  every  man  who  has 
worked  all  his  life-time  ought  to  be  provided  for 
when  he  fails  to  be  able  to  provide  foi*  himself. 

2827.  That  is  the  basis  of  your  precis? — Yes. 

2828.  Supposing  a  person  was  working  (I  wonder 
whether  I  thoroughly  understand  you),  and  was  earn¬ 
ing  12s.  6d.  a  week,  say,  you  would  then  make  up  the 
amount  to  £1  a  week.  Would  you  make  the  pension 
plus  earnings  into  a  pound  a  week  ? — Yes. 

2829.  He  might  in  addition  to  the  12s.  6d.  a  week 
that  he  was  actually  earning,  be  in  receipt  ot  a 
benefit  from  a  friendly  society? — He  could  not, 
because  he  could  not  earn  the  12s.  6d.  a  week  and 
receive  the  benefit  at  the  same  time.  He  would  have 
to  be  sick. 

2830.  Are  there  not  certain  societies:  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  earning  that  a  person  is  making  at  the 
time  (lower,  of  course,  very  considerably,  than  what 
they  used  to  be),  give  him  a  grant  of  provident  bene¬ 
fit  in  addition? — I  am  not  certain  that  mv  friend, 
Mr.  Dew’s  society  do  not  allow  a  man  to  earn  a 
small  sum.  Mr.  Dew  says  12s.  a  week. 

2831.  I  was  thinking  of  that  figure.  In  addition 
they  pay  the  man  something.  (Witness)  :  4s.  a  week. 

2832.  You  would  eliminate  the  4s.  in  the  calcula¬ 
tion  ? — Yes. 

2833.  You  would  eliminate  any  benefits  he  receives 
which  may  be  due  to  benevolence  and  the  kindly 
feeling  of  friends? — I  do  not  think  that  that  would 
be  his  own  providence. 

2834.  But  would  you  eliminate  it  from  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  earnings? — I  am  not  dealing  with  that  at 
all.  I  cannot  quite  see  that  that  is  a  man’s  own 
providence. 

2835.  It  has  been  submitted  to  us  that  that  which 
is  casfual  and  which  is  due  to  transitorv  benevolence, 
if  you  like,  from  friends  or  relatives,  ought  not  to 
be  charged  against  the  applicant  in  considering  what 
his  yearly  means  amount  to?— I  see  what  you  mean. 
Supposing  a  son  was  giving  so  many  shillings  a  week 
toivards  the  support  of  his;  aged  parent — that  is  what 
you  mean. 

2836.  Yes. — In  that  case  you  would  not  count  it  as 
income.  It  is  a  gift. 

2^3<  You  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  counted5 _ 

Exactly. 

2838.  In  this  case  the  male  includes  the  female.  Me 
are  speaking  of  the  men  as  representing  or  em¬ 
bodying  the  recipient  or  applicant.  Where  it  is 


entirely  due  to  the  benevolence  of  friends  or  relatives, 
and  is  purely  transitory,  as  benevolence  often  is,  then 
you  think  it  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  the 
recipient  when  his  yearly  means  are  being  calculated? 
No;  it  would  not  be  income  according  to  my  idea. 

2839.  It  would  not  be  income  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  use  the  expression? — No.  An  old  lady  with  three 
children  writes  to  me.  One  of  the  children  is  a  boy  in 
the  Army,  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  or  has  been  up  to 
the  present  time.  One  has  six  children,  and  the  other 
has  three,  and  the  husband  is  unable  to  work.  She 
says  that  she  cannot  get  charity  from  them,  whereas 
formerly  one  of  them  allowed  her  2s.  6d.  a  week.  I 
should  not  call  that  2s.  6d.  income. 

2840.  I  understand  that,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned 
and  so  far  as  you  can  properly  speak  the  feelings  of 
your  members,  you  do  not  think  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  or  men  similarly  situated,  ought  to  come 
under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme? — No,  I  do  not. 

2841.  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  experience  of 
cases,  where  the  sons  and  the  daughters  of  a  home  have 
been  contributing  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and  the 
father  or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  saved  con¬ 
siderably  as  the  result  of  the  collective  efforts  of  the 
family? — Y"es,  there  are  numbers,  no  doubt. 

2842.  Then  when  the  head  of  the  family  dies  the 
massed  sum  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  children  ? — Or  the 
widow. 

2843.  Or  the  widow,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  sum 
has  really  resulted  from  the  collective  efforts  over  a 
number  of  years  of  struggle  of  practically  all  the 
family? — Contributing  towards  the  support? 

2844.  Y"es.  Now  that  is  inherited,  and  the  old  lady 
may  be  receiving  an  income  considerably  over  £31  10s. 
per  year.  Do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be 
penalised  under  those  conditions? — No,  I  do  not. 

2845.  I  hope  I  have  stated  the  case  so  that  you  can 
understand  what  I  mean  ? — Y'es,  I  know  what  you 
mean . 

2846.  It  is  clearly  inheritance? — Y’es. 

2847.  And  it  might  be  held  by  the  State  not  to  be 
due  to  the  personal  thrift  of  the  applicant  for  an  old 
age  pension.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  there  has 
been  (assuming  those  circumstances  that  I  have  stated) 
a  long-continued  thrift  on  the  part  of  all  the  members 
of  the  family  which  the  State  ought  to  do  its  best  not 
to  penalise? — Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

2848.  That  kind  of  inheritance,  you  think,  ought  not 
to  be  a  bar,  where  the  other  conditions  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  payment  of  an  old  age  pension? — That 
would  come  under  the  category  that  I  am  describing 
here,  as  apart  from  Friendly  Society  benefit.  It  is  a 
case  where  the  collective  providence  of  the  family 
should  not  be  penalised. 

2849.  Y~ou  quite  see,  of  course,  that  we  are  getting 

on  to - ? — Dangerous  ground. 

2850.  On  much  more  debatable  ground,  anyhow? — 
Yes. 

2851.  In,  so  to  speak,  embodying  the  views  of  your 
members  in  what  you  say,  do  you  find  any  strong  feel¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  60  ? — Well,  65  has  been  the  nearest 
we  have  got  it  to-day.  We  have  always  advocated  65. 

2852.  In  your  precis  you ’speak  of  95  branches  that 
joined  your  superannuation  fund,  I  think? — No. 
They  have  provided  for  doing  away  with  the  sick  pay. 

2853.  They  converted  what  were  hitherto  sick  pay¬ 
ments  into  pension  payments? — Yes. 

2854.  Ninety-five  branches  did  that? — Y~es. 

2855.  Out  of  95,  77  have  fixed  the  age  at  65  as  the 
time  when  the  pension  should  begin  to  operate,  and 
three  have  fixed  60  years  ? — Yes ;  that  is  true. 

2856.  And  15  put  it  at  70? — Y’es. 

2857.  Is  that  a  fair  indication  that  at  least  for  the 
next  step  that  the  State  should  take  65  might  be  held 
to  be  a  reasonable  step  to  take  as  against  60  ? — Yres,  65 
is  a  good  age. 

2858.  I  put  it  to  you  as  being  one  who  must  be  in 
general  touch,  of  course,  with  the  feeling  of  Friendly 
Society  members.  You  have  a  very  long  experience 
and  everybody  knows  your  position.  If  the  State  went 
to  65,  considering  the  immense  burden  that  the  State 
has  to  shoulder  at  the  moment,  do  you  think  that  that 
would  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  public' feeling? — Yes. 
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I  do.  not  think  they  realise  the  awful  cost  on  the  figures 
quoted  by  the  Chairman,  which  I  do  not  dispute. 
They  do  not  realise,  I  think,  it  would  be  such  an  ex¬ 
pensive  transaction  to  bring  the  age  down  to  60.  We 
feel  that  there  are  men  who  are  old  at  60  and  unable 
to  help  themselves,  and  that  is  why  we  use  the  figure 
of  60. 

2859.  That  would  be  rather  a  kind  of  invalidity 
pension,  and  not  so  much  an  old  age  pension  ?— Yes, 
it  would. 

2860.  You  are  much  younger  than  many  people  20 
years  your  junior? — I  have  had  to  work  hard  all  my 
lifetime.  It  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

2861.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  Am  I  right  in 
assuming  from  your  replies  to  Mr.  Walsh,  that  you 
would  not  make  any  distinction  between  income  de¬ 
rived  from  investments  in,  say,  Government  securities 
and  income  derived  from  the  superannuation  benefit  of 
a  Friendly  Society?  You  would  ignore  both? — I  am 
not  in  favour  of  thrift  being  taxed  in  any  way  among 
the  working  classes. 

2862.  You  would  deal  with  all  the  incomes  derived 
from  thrift  on  a  similar  basis,  ignoring  them  in  all 
cases  ? — Yes. 

2863.  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
with  regard  to  the  point  as  to  the  real  effect  upon 
thrift  of  the  present  system  of  investigation  into 
means.  You  state  in  your  proof  that  in  the  Foresters 
a  superannuation  scheme  was  founded,  and  that  out  of 
all  its  members  only  about  two  of  its  members  joined. 
Do  you  attribute  that  to  this  influence?— We  attribute 
that  to  the  fact  that  a  man  is  not  very  keen  in  making 
a  provision  so  far  in  advance.  Take  a  young  man 
joining  between  18  and  25.  He  is  not  willing  to  pay 
for  deferred  benefit.  There  is  no  inducement,  and 
now,  when  the  old  age  pension  comes  in  and  he  finds 
that  these  benefits  are  taken  away  from  him  (that  is 

,  what  it  amounts  to),  he  sees  no  inducement  to  con¬ 
tribute. 

2864.  You  attribute  it  to  two  influences — one  that 
the  whole  thing  is  so  remote  that  it  does  not  interest 
him,  and  the  other  that  if  he  thinks  about  it  he  says, 
“  I  shall  get  a  pension  from  the  State  in  any  case. 
Why  worry  to  provide  my  own  ”? — Yes.  “If  I  pro¬ 
vide  it  for  myself  I  lose  by  it.” 

2865.  Do  you  really  believe  that  that  has  at  all  a 
far-reaching  influence? — I  believe  it  has. 

2866.  The  words  “  penalisation  of  thrift  ”  are  used 
constantly,  and  they  have  this  justification  in  a  sense 
— that  by  reason  of  thrift  a  lesser  pension  is  obtained, 
and  that  may  be  called  a  penalisation  of  thrift?— 
Yes. 

2867.  But  do  you  think  that  that  has  very  much 
effect  on  a  man’s  or  woman’s  mind  in  earlier  years ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

2868.  YTou  do  think  so? — Yes. 

2869.  It  gets  talked  about  in  the  district  and  it 
discourages  thrift  in  your  opinion? — Yes.  At  all  our 
meetings — we  have  -Branch  meetings — we  discuss  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  these  questions  crop  up.  The 
members  realise  that  if  their  own  efforts  are  to  be 
penalised  in  this  way  there  is  no  real  reason  why  they 
should  provide  a  benefit  for  themselves. 

2870.  I  am  asking  a  very  difficult  question  really, 
because  it  is  always  very  difficult  to  analyse  motives 
and  to  see  the  exact  psychological  effect  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  course  of  action.  Although  what  you  say  is  true 
— that  thrift  is  thereby  penalised — does  it  in  vour 
opinion  really  stop  a  man  or  woman  in  earlier  life 
from  saving,  if  they  are  inclined  to  save  and  see 
the  value  of  saving? — The  man  who  is  inclined  to  save 
cannot  be  stopped,  but  he  will  not  subscribe  to  an 
object  like  ours,  because  he  knows  that  that  will  stop 
him  from  getting  benefit  if  he  lives  to  reach  the  age. 

2871.  You  mean  that  it  would  rather  prevent  him 
from  investing  in  certain  ways  which  would  be 
penalised,  but  would  it  stop  his  saving  generally  if 
he  was  of  a  saving  disposition? — As  I  said  just  now,  I 
do  not  think  you  can  stop  a  saving  man,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  that  it  prevents  a  good  many 
men  from  saving. 

2872.  You  would  go  as  far  as  to  say  a  good1  many? 
— Yes.  I  believe  that  they  .  would  use  the  money 
for  present  pleasures  and  comforts,  knowing  that  if 


they  did  save,  it  would  work  against  their  getting 
a  benefit  given  to  other  people  who  did  not  do  the 
same  thing. 

2873.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
State  it  comes  to  a  question  of  balance.  You  recog¬ 
nise  that  the  removal  of  the  limitations  would  cost  the 
country  a  considerable  additional  sum  of  money? — 
Yes,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  saved  the  country 
a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

2874.  You  think  it  would  be  worth  while  from  a 
national  point  of  view  to  incur  additional  expendi¬ 
ture  rather  than  continue  the  present  system,  which 
in  your  opinion  militates  against  thrift? — Yes. 

2875.  On  the  balance  you  think  it  would  be  to  the 
national  advantage  to  remove  the  discouragement 
of  thrift?— Yes.  The  more  we  can  get  into  societies 
like  ours  men  who  provide  for  themselves,  the  less 
the  liability  of  the  country  at  large.  As  1  told 
the  Chairman,  we  found  that  we  had  only  got  one 
per  1,000  men  out  of  600,000  who  had  ever  applied  for 
Poor  Law  relief.  I  was  speaking  of  one  particular 
society.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  average  of 
the  entire  population  is  about  22  or  23  per  cent. 
The  inducement  for  a  man  to  be  thrifty  and  join  a 
Friendly  Society  has  proved  in  that  case  that  we  keep 
the  men  off  the  rates.  Both  the  Friendly  Society  and 
the  Trade  Union  do  that. 

2876.  You  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  investigation  into  means  would  so 
materially  increase  the  number  of  people  who  would 
be  thrifty  that  the  State  would  benefit? — Yes.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

2877.  You  put  it  as  high  as  that? — Yes.  I  do.  I 
have  a  lot  of  faith  in  a  man’s  saving  propensities  to¬ 
day,  speaking  of  the  class  of  men  we  mix  with.  I 
admit  that  Friendly  Society  and  Trade  Union  mem¬ 
bers  are,  generally  speaking,  the  better  class  of  the 
working  classes.  They  are  the  men  who  think  the 
most  and  use  their  thinking  powers  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  believe  it  would  he  an  inducement  to 
men  to  join  and  make  those  provisions  if  they  knew 
they  would  not  be  handicapped  in  the  future — un¬ 
fairly  handicapped  I  mean. 

2878.  You  see  the  distinction  that  I  draw  between 
something  which  is  looked  upon  as  obnoxious  and 
which  causes  a  certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  and 
something  which  has  a  material  influence.  You  gj 
further  than  saying  that  it  is  objectionable.  You 
say  that  it  has  a  material  influence  and  discourages 
thrift  definitely? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

2879.  Your  experience  lends  itself  to  that  view? — 
Yes.  It  does  not  assist  in  encouraging  thrift. 

2880.  It  does  not  assist  in  encouraging  thrift? — No. 

2881.  But  does  it  positively  discourage  thrift?— Ycc, 
I  think  so.  It  makes  a  man  careless. 

2882.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  want  to  be  quite  clear  as 
regards  the  figure  you  just  gave  to  Sir  Theodore 
with  regard  to  one  in  1,000  applying  for  Poor  Law 
relief.  You  said  that  23  per  cent,  was  the  average. 
Was  it  23  per  cent,  or  per  1,000? — 23  per  cent,  was 
the  figure  quoted  by  one  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commission.  Our  own 
was  one  per  1,000. 

2883.  Against  23  per  100? — 'Yes. 

2884.  Now  is  every  Friendly  Society  represented  at 
the  Conference?— Not  every  Friendly  Society;  each 
of  the  important  Friendly  Societies  and  the  affiliated 
orders — all  the  registered  Friendly  Societies. 

2885.  There  is  very  great  competition  between  the 
societies  to  be  represented  at  the  annual  conference? 
—Yes. 

2886.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that 
the  National  Old  Age  Pension  Conference  are  fair 
representatives  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  Mr.  Den¬ 
nison’s  conference,  v-hose  headquarters  arc  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne? — Yes;  we  are  all  associated  with  it, 
and  in  connection  with  it. 

2887.  Would  you  consider  Mr.  Lesser  as  a.  repre¬ 
sentative  Friendly  Society  man?- — I  think  he  repre¬ 
sents  the  employers’  societies. 

2888.  Would  you  consider  that  he  is  entitled  to 
offer  an  opinion  on  behalf  of  all  the  Friendly  Societies 
generally?— I  should  not  go  to  Mr.  Lesser  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  our  Friendly  Society  movement. 
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2889.  With  regard  to  a  point  arising  out  of 
previous  questions  do  you  not  think  that  the  fear  of 
hardship  in  old  age  makes  many  people  save,  and 
that  if  those  people  had  a  minimum  income  in  old 
age  it  would  tend  to  make  them  save  less?- — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  they  would  endeavour  to  enlarge  by 
their  own  individual  efforts  what  they  weie  entitled 
to  from  the  State.  I  think  it  would  encourage  them 
to  save  more. 

2890.  A  question  arising  out  of  a  question  put  by 
Mr.  Walsh — I  am  not  certain  whether  he  put  it  as 
clearly  as  this.  Take  the  case  of  a  married  couple 
with  no  children,  or  in  some  cases  only  one.  The 
husband  dies  first  and  leaves  money  to  the  wife  to 
assist  her  in  her  old  age.  Would  it  be  fair  for  that 
money  to  be  assessed  by  the  pensions  officer? — No,  1 
do  not  think  so. 

2891.  That  is  inherited  money? — Yes,  I  agree,  but 
it  is  by  the  personal  thrift  of  the  family. 

2892.  That  is  a  case  which  you  think  ought  to  have 
consideration  ? — Y  es . 

2893.  Now  1  take  it  that  it  is  your  Committee  that 
have  really  passed  the  resolutions  on  the  question  of 
the  reduction  of  the  age  and  increased  amount? — Yes. 

2894.  The  National  Conference  as  a  body  has  not 
passed  any  resolution  on  those  two  points?- — Not  on 
those  two  particular  points.  It  was  relegated  to  the 
Committee  to  consider  and  deal  with  and  lay  the 
application  before  the  Government. 

2895.  There  is  a  resolution  on  the  restriction  of 
thrift? — Yes. 

2896.  How  far  do  you  think  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  as  a  body  would  support  the  question  of  the 
reduction  of  the  age  to  60  as  against  65,  apart  from 
your  Committee? — Well,  that  is  rather  a  peculiar 
question  for  anybody  to  have  to  answer.  The  vagaries 
of  a  big  meeting  can  never  be  gauged. 

2897.  Do  -  you  think  you  would  get  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  National  Conference  itself  in  favour 
of  60  against  65? — I  do  not  know  that  we  should. 

2898.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a  majority  at  all? 
—I  think  it  very  likely. 

2899.  It  is  a  rather  moot  point,  is  it  not? — I  do  not 
know.  1  think  it  is  very  likely. 

2900.  As  regards  present  tendencies  do  you  think 
there  is  any  tendency  among  Friendly  Societies  to 
commute  the  sick  pay  at  70,  say  to  an  annuity  instead 
for  future  entrants  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  practically  an  old  age  pension  after  70?- — - 
Out  of  3,857  branches  of  the  Society  with  which  I  am 
connected  who  have  been  requested  by  their  executive 
to  commence  from  a  certain  date  to  commute  their 
sick  pay,  only  95  responded  and  of  these  only  2.695 
members  joined  the  scheme  of  which  323  were  drawing 
benefits  at  January,  1916.  That  is  the  latest  return 
I  can  get  from  their  own  published  figures. 

2901.  Is  that  because  those  Societies  think  that 
after  70  in  many  cases  the  sick  pay  is  in  fact  an  old 
age  pension? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2902.  Now  the  three  main  proposals  are  reduction 
of  age  limit,  increased  amount  of  pension  and  removal 
of  the  restrictions  on  thrift.  Assuming  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  decided  to  give  only  one  or  two  of  those  three 
proposals  consideration  in  what  order  would  you  like 
the  consideration  to  be  given? — Well  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  that  I  am  in  anyway  unfair  but  I  should 
claim  first  that  thrift  should  not  be  penalised. 

2903.  You  place  that  first? — Yes;  I  place  a  lot  of 
dependence  on  that.  I  think  that  thrift  should  be  en¬ 
couraged.  Then  the  decreased  value  of  money  to-day 
nould  naturally  induce  me  to  take  the  second  point 
next,  that  is  to  say,  increased  amounts. 

2904.  And  last,  reduction  of  the  age  limit? — Yes. 

2905.  Mr*.  Jennie  Baker:  You  speak  forcibly  of 
not  penalising  thrift.  In  the  evidence  submitted  to 
us  you  only  speak  of  the  form  of  thrift  arising  from 
having  joined  a  Provident  Society  of  some  kind.  I 
presume  yon  consider  that  that  is  the  most  important 
kind  of  thrift,  and  ought  not  to  be  penalised? — 
Because  the  contributions  paid  by  these  men  are  to 
help  others. 

2906.  I  M  as  going  to  say  because  it  is  a  communal 
matter. — Exactly. 

2907.  I  do  not  understand  from  your  evidence  that 
there  is  any  alteration  of  the  limitations  suggested  bv 


your  Committee.  No  suggestion  is  made  to  sweep 
away  limitations  or  to  impose  altered  limitations? — 
We  have  not  made  that  suggestion  because  we 
naturally  thought  that  the  Government  would  sec 
the  advisability  of  raising  the  limit.  M  e  did  not 
doubt  that  it  Mould  be  raised. 

2908.  You  make  no  suggestion  as  to  how  much  it 
should  be  raised  to  ? — No.  It  should  be  raised  at  least 
to  nearly  double,  judging  by  the  standard  of  values 
to-day. 

2909.  You  Mould  suggest  that  any  limitation  imposed 
should  be  double  the  present? — 5  es,  I  think  so. 

2910.  You  refer  to  different  attempts  that  the 
Foresterd  and  -others  have  made  to  have  superannua¬ 
tion  schemes.  When  were  those  attempts  made?  Was 
it  after  the  old  age  pensions  were  instituted — after 
1908  or  after  .1911? — With  regard  to  the  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sick  pay  that  would  be  about  10  or  11  years 
ago.  It  would  be  about  the  same  time  as  we  intro¬ 
duced  a  scheme  and  submitted  it  to  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  Commission. 

2911.  That  was  in  1909,  after  old  age  pensions  had 
been  instituted.  Was  it  really  affected  by  the  fact 
of  old  age  pensions?  Was  it  after  or  before  the 
institution  of  old  age  pensions? — It  nras  much  about 
the  same  time.  The  reason  Mas  that  what  we 
practised  n-e  wanted  to  preach,  and  what  we  preached 
Me  wanted  to  practise  ourselves,  and  induce  our 
members  to  make  some  provision. 

2912.  What  proportion  of  your  members  over  70 
are  on  sick  pay?  Ha*«  you  any  idea? — I  tried  to 
get  the  number,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  it. 

2913.  It  Mould  be  a  very  large  proportion? — No 
doubt. 

2914.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  over  65  on 
sick  pay? — I  could  not  ansu-er  that  question. 

2915.  Chairman:  Could  you  find  that  out?— It  is 
rather  an  awkward  thing  to  get,  you  see.  I  do  not 
knoM'  whether  I  could  get  that  information. 

2916.  Should  your  great  organisation  be  able  to 
give  us  even  in  general  terms  the  number  of  your 
members  over  70  and  the  number  over  65  on  sick  pay? 
It  Mrould  help  us.  You  cannot  profess,  of  course,  to 
be  accurate  within  a  .few  thousands.  We  would  like 
to  have  the  figure. — 1  think  I  can  give  a  fairly 
approximate  number. 

2917.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  With  regard  to  the  sug¬ 
gested  reduction  of  the  age  to  60  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  need  of  assistance.  That  would  be  disability.  It 
■would  be  in  quite  a  different  category  from  pensions 
given  after  70  or  65  ? — Some  men  are  70  at  60.  I 
knoM'  lots  of  old  men  at  60. 

2918.  It  Avould  not  be  a  general  old  age  pension 
for  those  reaching  60  according  to  their  means.  It 
would  be  a  disability  payment? — Yes.  We  think 
that  every  man  who  cannot  keep  himself  should  he 
provided  for. 

2919.  I  judge  from  the  figures  that  the  majority  of 

Friendly  Societies  would  rather  fix  the  age  65  years 
than  60,  except  in  cases  of  distinct  disability? — T  do 
not  think  that  that  is  quite  a  fair  deduction.  If  the 
State  saw  the  advisabilitv  of  the  age  being  reduced 
to  65 - 

2920.  Only  three  of  these  societies  have  fixed  60. 
That  rather  indicates  that  Friendly  Societies  are 
more  in  favour  of  65  than  of  60,  except  in  cases  of 
disability.  Do  you  not  agree  u’ith  that? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  A  man  has  to  contribute  to  entitle 
him  to  benefit,  and  the  ages  are  60,  65,  and  70.  I 
have  quoted  the  numbers  of  those  who  adopted  the 
65  age. 

2921.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  In  suggesting  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  of  one  pound  a  u-eek  have  you  considered  the 
effect  that  that  would  have  in  remote  parts  of 
England  and  some  parts  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where 
living  is  extremely  cheap  ?  Hitherto  the  rate  of  pen¬ 
sion  has  been  uniform  through  the  United  Kingdom? 
—Yes. 

2922.  Would  it  have  an  undesirable  effect  do  you 
think? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  Mould  have  any  effect 
of  that  kind. 

2923.  I  gather  that  the  three  most  common  forms 
of  benefit  provided  by  societies  are  sick  pay  on 
medical  certificate,  funeral  benefit  and  relief  of 
distress? — Yes. 
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2924.  M  e  ought  to  add  perhaps  superannuation 
where  you  convert  the  sick  pay.  You  call  it  “  old 
man’s  pay,”  do  you  not  sometimes? — Yes,  that  would 
be  commuted  sick  pay. 

2925.  In  some  societies  a  member  can  buy  a  house 
through  his  society,  and  there  are  other  forms  of 
benefit;  there  may  be  some  uncommon  ones  which  we 
would  like  to  know  of? — Supposing  that  a  man  falls 
out  of  work  and  is  seeking  employment,  we  give  him 
a  travelling  license  and  we  supply  him  with  cheques 
for  six  weeks  so  that  he  can  call  on  a  branch  and  get 
one  cashed  every  day  while  he  is  unemployed.  We 
estimate  that  during  a  period  of  20  years,  the  actual 
relief  given  by  our  Society  was  over  one  million  of 
money  given  in  that  direction.  A  man  dies  and 
leaves  a  widow  with  a  family  unprovided  for,  and  we 
have  got  a  relief  fund  in  every  branch  that  can  vote 
a  certain  sum  of  money  to  her  assistance.  There  can 
be  an  appeal  to  the  next  higher  body,  a  district  com¬ 
bination  of  subsidary  bodies,  which  can  give  a  further 
sum.  Then  there  can  be  an  appeal  to  the  central 
body  of  the  Order.  We  have  had  numbers  of  cases 
in  which  we  have  one  as  high  as  £30.  In  the  district 
that  I  am  a  member  of  we  can  go  as  high  as  £30. 
That  is  our  limit. 

2926.  Are  the  travelling  passes  provided  generally 
by  the  Societies,  or  only  bv  one  or  two? — Generally 
speaking  I  think  they  provide  something  in  that  way 
for  the  relief  of  men  who  are  unemployed. 

( The  Witnei 

Mr.  George  Dew,  L.C.C., 

2933.  Chairman  :  You  have  been  so  kind  as  to  be 
here  this  morning  while  Mr.  Marlow  was  giving  us  his 
evidence? — Yes,  Sir  Ryland. 

2934.  You  have  heard  that  evidence? — Yes. 

2935.  May  we  take  it  that  you  agree  with  it 
generally? — -Yes,  generally  on  the  main  points. 

2936.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  would  desire 
me  to  ask  you  questions,  or  any  point  on  which  you 
wish  to  distinguish  your  position  from  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Marlow  ?— There  may  be  one  or  two  points.  I 
was  not  able  to  send  you  any  proper  precis  of  the 
evidence  that  I  should  like  to  give,  because  I  was 
called  upon  very  hurriedly.  The  president  was  unable 
to  be  here,  and  I  was  asked  in  a  very  hurried  way  to 
come  here  and  endeavour  to  fill  his  place.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  position. 

2937.  You  are  at  a  disadvantage.  Taking  it 
generally,  you  agree  with  Mr.  Marlow? — Generally,  I 
do.  I  have  three  points,  and  one  is  that  the  amount 
of  pension  should  be  largely  increased. 

2938.  The  matter  which  we  have  taken  first  is  the 
calculation  of  private  means.  On  that, do  you  take  a 
view  identical  to  that  of  Mr.  Marlow?— I  am  afraid, 
perhaps,  not  quite.  May  I  put  my  view? 

2939.  Yes,  certainly? — I  quite  agree  with  him  that 
thrift  should  be  in  nowise  penalised.  No  account 
should  be  taken  when  calculating  the  private  means  of 
the  applicant  for  an  old  age  pension  of  any  benefits 
resulting  from  membership  of  any  Provident  or 
Friendly  Society  or  Trade  Union,  or  from  any  insur¬ 
ance  policy  or  of  any  pension  or  superannuation 
allowance  granted  to  such  person,  on  retirement,  by 
an  employer.  No  account  should  be  taken  of  the 
value  of  any  free  board  or  lodging  voluntarily  pro¬ 
vided  by  any  other  person,  or  of  any  voluntary  allow¬ 
ance  in  money  or  otherwise.  That  is  the  view  I  take. 

2940.  One  question  on  that,  in  order  to  get  quite 
clearly  in  our  minds  how  far  you  would  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  Suppose  that  a  person  early  in  life  is  given 
or  left  £100,  and  suppose  that  person  earns  a  living 
as  an  artisan  or  in  some  walk  of  life  which  does  not 
involve  great  expense,  and  uses  that  £100  very  skil¬ 
fully  year  by  year  to  earn  money,  and  suppose  that 
when  he  becomes  70  the  £100  which  he  has  used  and 
accumulated  has  grown  by  compound  interest  and  is 
bringing  him  in  £100  a  year.  As  that  is  entirely 
the  result  of  his  own  skill  and  care,  would  you  give 
him  the  old  age  pension  although  he  had  got  £100  a 
year  in  that  way,  and  very  probably  got  some  excellent 
benefits  from  your  Society  in  addition  ?— - Yes,  I  think 
I  should.  The  £100  a  year  would  not  be  sufficiently 
ample. 


2927.  Chairman:  You  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Walsh, 
that  if  a  man  was  earning  12s.  6d.  a  week,  you  would 
make  up  his  income  by  means  of  a  pension,  to  a 
pound  a  week?— Yes. 

2928.  Supposing  the  same  man  thought  he  could 
not  work  any  longer,  but  being  in  perfect  health  and 
merely  wished  for  a  holiday  as  some  of  us  do  in  per¬ 
fect  health,  would  you  let  him  have  the  pound 
although  he  was  not  earning  any  part  of  12s.  6d.  ? — 
I  think  that  the  12s.  6d.  quoted  by  Mr.  Walsh  was 
only  a  figure  of  speech.  A  man  of  60  would  not  go  to 
work  for  12s.  6d.  to-day. 

2929.  Or  a  man  of  70? — Or  a  man  of  70. 

2930.  Not  in  London  perhaps,  but  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  a  man  of  70,  or  a  little  over,  might  be 
quite  willing  to  work,  at  any  rate  for  part  of  the 
week  for  12s.  6d.  My  point  is,  assuming  that  there 
is  any  such  case  would  you  make  it  up  to  £1? — Yes. 

2931.  You  mean  that  you  want  the  old  age  pension 
to  be  that  which  will,  together  with  any  earnings, 
come  to  £1  a  week? — If  the  man  cannot  earn  more 
than  12s.  6d.  it  should  be  made  up  to  £1  a  week. 

2932.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Is  it  that  you 
want  a  pension  of  £1  a  week  or  a  pension  which  with 
earnings  (never  mind  thrift — I  am  not  dealing  with 
that)  would  amount  to  £1  a  week?-  Yes,  that  is  our 
point  of  view. 

withdrew.) 

I.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 

2941.  Suppose  that  it  was  £200  a  year? — I  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  you  might  enquire  into  an  appli¬ 
cant’s  means  if  those  means  were  beyond  his  ordinary 
earnings  in  the  ordinary  way.  Suppose  he  had  savings 
which  brought  him  in  more  than  he  would  earn  in  the 
ordinary  way.  1  am  thinking  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
State  in  finding  the  money.  Where  there  is  ample 
means  to  provide  as  good  a  living  when  a  man  retires, 
as  he  was  getting  when  in  employment,  I  think  you 
might  enquire. 

2942.  If  he  has  savings  bringing  him  in  more  than 
the  normal  earnings  of  a  person  in  his  rank  of  life  in 
the  prime  of  life  you  think  the  .State  might  enquire? — 
Yes. 

2943.  Now  with  regard  to  reduction  of  the  age, 
what  do  you  say? — On  that  I  agree  with  my  friend 
Mr.  Marlow.  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Friendly  Society  Conference  CPmmittee  that  the  age 
should  be  reduced  to  60  years.  I  think  that  the 
statutory  age  of  70  years  at  which  a  claim  can  be 
made  for  a  pension  is  far  too  advanced  an  age  and 
should  be  reduced  to  60  years.  In  my  Friendly 
Society,  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  we  have  a  considerable 
number  of  members  who  become  incapacitated  at  60 
years  of  age,  and  between  65  and  70  a  larger  number 
of  course.  If  you  would  like  I  can  give  thoste  numbers. 
At  60  years  of  age  Ave  have  919,  to  give  the  exact 
figure,  Avho  have  come  upon  what  we  call  the  per¬ 
manent  reduced  sick  allowance.  That  is  4s.  a  week. 

2944.  Out  of  Avhat  total  number? — If  you  like  I  will 
supply  you  with  a  memo  giving  that.  I  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  connection  with  adminis¬ 
tering  matters  on  the  Labour  side  in  my  Trade  Union 
for  many  years.  1  hold  a  position  as  an  officer  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
which  is  a  Trade  Union  that  makes  considerable  pro¬ 
vision  for  men  when  they  arrive  at  old  age.  In 
my  Trade  Union,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Car¬ 
penters  and  Joiners,  to  shoAv  how  we  look  on  this 
matter  of  men  requiring  a  pension  at  a  loAver  age 
than  70  years,  Ave  have  rules  that  alloAV  men  who 
are  unable  to  follow  their  AA’ork  as  fully  competent 
men,  to  come  on  superannuation  at  the  age  of  55 
years.  While  AAre  are  suggesting  from  the  Friendly 
Society  Conference  60  years,  here  isi  a  society  that 
gives  a  superannuation  allowance  of  8s.  a  week,, 
paying  that  allowance  to  men  at  55  years  of  age.  If 
they  become  unable  to  fully  folloAv  their  employment, 
the  Society  has  to  find  the  money.  A  man  is  allowed 
to  earn  half  Avages  even  after  he  gets  his  super¬ 
annuation. 
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2945.  That  is  really  invalidity  benefit? — We  call 
it  superannuation. 

2946.  You  may,  but  by  whatever  name  roses  are 
called  they  retain  their  quality. — Yes.  Our  point  is, 
Sir  Ryland,  that  men  become  prematurely  old  and  in¬ 
capacitated. 

2947.  That  may  be.  The  test  is  that  they  are 
unable  to  earn  more  than  half  their  ordinary  wage, 
you  told  us? — Yes. 

2948.  I  will  only  ask  on  that  the  same  question 
as  I  asked  Mr.  Marlow.  I  understand  that  neither 
you  nor  your  Committee  has  considered  whether  this 
problem  of  disablement  and  invalidity  could  be  dealt 
with  through  an  extension  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  up  to  the  age  of  70.  That  you  have 
not  considered  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could. 

2949.  If  you  have  not  considered  it  I  will  not 
ask  you  more  about  it.  Now  take  the  question  of 
increase  of  pension? — With  regard  to  the  increase 
of  pension  my  point  is  this,  and  it  is  basted  on  careful 
enquiry  amongst  my  friends,  people  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  :  the  present  pension,  includ¬ 
ing  the  temporary  war  increase  of  2s.  6d.,  making  a 
total  now  of  7s.  6d.  a  week,  is  absolutely  inadequate. 
It  was  felt  by  many  of  those  who  are  best  able  to 
speak  on  the  question  of  the  aged  workers,  that  the 
pension  as  granted  at  the  first  onset,  although  a  great 
help  for  which  we  were  very  grateful  indeed  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  I  assure  you  was  far  too  low  even  in  pre-war 
times.  It  has  been  a  great  help  and  blessing  to  many 
old  people,  but  it  was  felt  at  the  time  that  the  5s. 
was  absolutely  inadequate.  Those  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  who  have  attended  Trade  Union  con¬ 
gresses  and  have  spoken  have  always  agreed  that  the 
5s.  should  be  doubled  and  made  10s. 

2950.  It  is  inadequate  for  what? — To  provide 
sxifficient  to  help  the  old  people  out. 

2951.  Are  you  aware  that  the  object  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Act  was  not  to  provide  complete  main¬ 
tenance  for  anybody,  but  to  provide  a  substantial 
contribution  towards  the  problem  of  living  for  people 
over  70? — Yes. 

2952.  I  am  not  defending,  but  I  am  just  putting 
that  to  you? — We  were  grateful  for  what  we  got. 
but  our  feeling  was  that  it  was  not  sufficient  and  it 
was  felt  even  in  the  days  previous  to  the  war  that 
the  pension  should  be  at  least  doubled.  Now  we 
have  come  upon  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  war,  and  the  very  heavy  cost  of  living.  The 
coat  of  everything  has  gone  up.  If  it  is  granted  that 
the  pension  should  have  been  doubled  previous  to  the 
war  making  it  10s.,  we  say  that  that  pension  now, 
to  meet  the  altered  conditions,  the  very  exceptional 
conditions  brought  upon  us  by  the  war,  a  period 
I  am  sure  of  heavy  cost  of  living  that  we  shall  never 
get  very  far  away  from,  should  be  again  doubled. 
That  is  how  we  arrive  at  the  pound. 

2953.  May  I  take  it  that  in  asking  for  the  pound 
you  are  asking  for  the  first  10s.  in  accordance  with 
the  view  that  you  took  before  the  war,  and  you  ask 
for  the  additional  10s.  because  of  the  change  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  and  the  cost  of  living?  - 
Yes. 

2954.  Mr.  J) unford :  I  have  one  question.  I  notice 
that  you  include  insurance  policies,  does  that  include 
industrial  policies?— Yes. 

2955.  Has  the  question  of  industrial  policies  been 
considered  by  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies  ? — No. 

2956.  It  has  not  been  considered? — No;  but  if  people 
make  provision  we  think  they  should  not  be  penalised 
on  that  account. 

2957.  Are  industrial  insurance  companies  pressing 
this  forward  ? — I  am  not  able  to  speak  upon  that. 

2958.  You  have  not  had  any  consultation  with 
them? — No,  I  have  not  had  any  consultation. 

2959.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  In  calculating  the 
private  means  of  an  applicant  for  pension  would  you 
take  account,  for  example,  of  War  Savings  Certifi¬ 
cates? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should. 

2960.  It  was  suggested  to  the  last  witness  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  what  you  might  call  indivi¬ 
dual  thrift  and  communal  thrift.  Do  you  attach  great 
importance  to  that  distinction? — There  is  a  difference 
but  I  do  not  attach  great  importance  to  it.  T  think 
that  any  thrift  a  person  has  shown  should  not  be 
taken  into  account. 


2961.  You  would  not  distinguish  between  a  mau 
who  took  out  an  industrial  insurance  policy  and  a  man 
who  during  the  war  helped  the  country  by  lending 
money  to  the  country? — No.  If  some  of  the  enquiries 
that  are  made  now  could  be  avoided  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  old  age  pensioners.  Many 
people  are  almost  afraid  to  apply  for  them  because  of 
the  enquiries  that  are  made.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  grand  thing  if  you  could  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
investigations  that  have  to  be  made. 

2962.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  suggest  that  certain 
means  should  be  excluded  in  considering  whether  a 
person  is  entitled  to  a  pension  particularly  n  ith  a 
view  to  encouraging  thrift,  as  you  say.  From  your 
replies  just  now  I  should  imagine  that  you  would 
also  include  means  derived  from  investments  or 
savings  of  any  kind? — Yes. 

2963.  Or  means  invested  in  the  purchase  of  house 
property? — That  is  so. 

2964.  Free  board  and  lodging  and  so  on?— Yes.  I 
think  it  is  very  hard  to  count  that  in  as  means- 

2965.  Yes,  very  often  it  is,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  where  a  person  is  supported  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  actual  luxury  by  a  son  or  daughter  in 
affluence.  Would  you  let  such  a  person  have  the  pen¬ 
sion  too? — I  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

2966.  We  are  speaking  of  sons  or  daughters  support¬ 
ing  their  parents  and  I  say  there  are  cases  where  a 
son  or  daughter  in  affluent  circumstances  is  support¬ 
ing  a  parent  in,  it  maybe,  actual  luxury.  Would  you 
grant  a  pension  in  that  case?-  If  the  son  or  daughter 
is  able  to  support  a,  person  in  a  position  quite  equal 
to  his  position  when  he  was  able  to  earn  a  living,  I 
think  I  might  discriminate. 

2967.  You  rather  do* suggest  that  there  should  be 
a  discrimination  where  a  person  is  supporting  his 
parent? — If  the  person  Has  means  coming  in  equal 
to  those  he  had  when  he  was  able  to  work  and  follow 
his  employment,  then  I  think  there  is  not  the  same 
need  for  the  pension. 

2968.  No;  that  is  so.  You  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  discriminate? — Yes;  I  should  only  dis¬ 
criminate  where  the  amount  provided  is  equal  to  the 
amount  the  man  got  when  following  his  employment. 

2969.  Some  of  these  people  never  were  in  employ¬ 

ment  at  all? — Then  it  should  be  equal  to  the  amount 
a  person  in  that  position  ought  to  be  receiving.  If 
I  may  put  it  plainly,  I  consider  that  the  old  people 

want  just  as  good  an  income  (I  know  it  cannot  be 

expected  from  the  State)  in  their  old  age  as  they  had 
when  they  were  working. 

2970.  Perhaps  you  really  have  in  mind  only  the 
poorer  class  of  people? — I  have  those  more  in  mind. 

2971.  It  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  know 

whether  a  person’s  means  are  the  result  of  thrift. 

Have  you  considered  the  practicability  of  deciding 
as  to  the  real  origin  of  the  income,  whether  it  is  due 
to  the  thrift  of  the  claimant  or  the  thrift  of  somebody 
else? — In  speaking  of  a  person’s  thrift,  1  am  thinking 
of  what  he  has  struggled  to  put  aside  and  save,  and 
of  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  a  Friendly 
Society,  Trade  Union  or  other  Society  to  provide  for 
himself,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  those  means 
should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the 
amount  of  pension. 

2972.  There  was  put  to  you,  or  to  Mr.  Marlow,  the 
case  where  the  income  was  derived  from  the  thrift 
of  some  other  person.  Now,  in  such  a  case  should  it 
be  taken  into  account,  in  your  opinion? — If  some¬ 
thing  has  been  given  to  a  man  that  provides  him  with 
an  ample  income,  then  there  is  no  need  for  the  pen¬ 
sion.  I  have  not  now,  T  am  sorry  to  say,  but  I  had 
a  parent  living,  and  what  I  was  doing  for  that  parent 
T  do  not  think  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
if  the  parent  had  oared  to  claim  the  pension- 

2973.  That  is  rather  another  matter.  The  question 
is  this:  where  the  means  are  the  result  of  the  thrift 
of  some  other  person,  should  they  be  taken  into 
account? — No,  not  unless  they  provide  a  considerable 
income. 

2974.  Questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Marlow  with  rhgard 
to  bringing  up  the  income  to  £1.  I  did  not  quite 
follow  the  point.  T  do  not  know  whether  it  is  your 
idea  that  a  person’s  income  should  be  brought  up  to 
£1  simply,  and  not  that  he  should  have  £1,  no  matter 
whether  he  can  earn  or  whether  he  has  other  means 
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or  not? — I  think  you  should  consider  the  other  means 
with  the  £1  added.  If  it  comes  to  more  than  he 
used  to  earn  in  the  ordinary  way  then  I  think  you 
may  consider  it. 

2975.  Have  you  considered  the  practicability  of 
deciding  what  a  man  could  or  ought  to  earn? — It 
varies  according  to  trades.  Take  the  industry  that 
I  am  largely  associated  with,  the  building  trade.  I 
was  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  London  Building 
Trades,  and  I  know  something  about  that.  The 
average  man  to-day  is  getting  more  than  £4  a  week. 

2967.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  who  could  get  £1 
a  week  if  he  earned  nothing,  and  only  7s.  6d.  if  be 
earned  12s.  6d.  is  likely  to  earn  12s.  6d.? — Yes.  I 
do  not  think  anything  you  offer  would  keep  the 
ordinary  man  from  trying  to  work  as  long  as  ever 
he  could.  He  woidd  not  come  upon  you  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  That  is  my  opinion. 

2977.  T  happen  to  know  a  case  under  the  adminis¬ 
trative  concessions  where  a  man  was  allowed  to  earn 
up  to  30s.  and  take  his  pension.  He  proposed  to  earn 


more  than  30s.  but  on  being  told  he  could  not  then 
retain  his  pension  lie  said,  “  I  ivill  not  earn  anything. 
I  would  rather  have  the  pension  ”? — In  my  trade 
society  we  allow  a  man  to  earn  half  wages  with  his 
superannation.  In  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society, 
when  a  man  is  permanently  incapacitated  he  has  a 
small  payment,  4s.  a  week.  He  can  earn  up  to  12s. 
wi  th  that. 

2978.  You  suggest  only  making  the  pension  up 
to  £1  ? — I  want  the  pension  to  be  £1  unless  the 
man’s  means  when  he  is  unable  to  follow  his  work 
are  quite  equal,  from  savings  and  other  things,  to 
what  he  was  getting  when  he  was  in  employment. 

2979.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  a  scheme  of 
that  sort? — No  doubt  there  are  difficulties;  there 
always  are,  but  they  are  generally  overcome. 

2980.  Chairman  :  I  take  your  last  answer  to  mean 
that  difficult  as  it  is  you  think  it  is  possible  to  find 
out  what  part  of  a  man’s  means  come  from  thrift 
and  what  part  does  not? — Yes.  (Chairman) :  We  are 
very  much  obliged  to  you  and  your  colleague. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(Adjourned  to  Wednesday,  18 th  -Tune,  at  11  o’clock.) 
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Wednesday ,  18 th  June ,  1919. 
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Sir  W.  BYLANT)  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Lieut. -Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  K.C.B. 
ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 

HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart  Bunning  and  The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.,  called  in  and  examined. 


2981.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bunning,  you  are  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress? — 
(Mr.  Bunning) :  Yes,  Sir. 

2982.  Which  has  considered  the  problem  of  Old 
Age  Pensions? — Yes. 

2983.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  hand  in  to  us 
four  resolutions? — Four  points  rather  than  resolu¬ 
tions. 

2984.  Have  they  been  passed  by  your  Committee 
and  by  the  Congress  in  the  form  of  resolutions?—  The 
first  three,  yes.  The  last  is  a  point  of  detail. 

(The  following  document  was  handed  in.) 

Representations  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

(1)  There  should  be  a  general  increase  on  two 
grounds :  (a)  Increased  cost  of  living,  (b)  The  fact 
that  the  pension  was  always  inadequate. 

(2)  It  should  be  payable  at  60  years  of  age. 

(3)  That  other  income  should  not  count  against  the 
applicant. 

(4)  That  if  through  inadvertence  the  claim  for  old 
age  pension  is  not  made  until  after  the  applicant  has 
reached  the  pensionable  age,  payment  should  be  ante¬ 
dated. 

2985.  With  regard  to  the  first  three,  when  were 
they  passed?— On  various  occasions  since  1908,  I  might 
say.  When  I  say  passed  since  1908,  I  mean  that  the 
Congress  year  after  year  has  declared  that  the  amount 
of  pension  is  too  small.  I  make  the  qualification 
because  we  mention  in  (1)  the  increased  cost  of  living 
due  to  the  war. 


2986.  Speaking  generally,  these  have  been  passed 
year  after  year  since  1908? — Yes. 

2987.  When  is  the  most  recent  period  of  their  being- 
passed? — The  last  Congress,  1918.  If  you  like,  I  will 
read  the  resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  last 
Congress. 

2988.  That  will  be  convenient. — “  That  this  Congress 
protests  against  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to 
increase  the  Old  Age  Pension  grant,  seeing  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  in  consequence  of  war 
conditions,  has  depreciated  by  more  than  50  per  cent  ” 
(that  is  last  year ;  there  has  been  an  alteration  of 
that  figure  since  then)  “  and  instructs  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  to  press  the  Government  during 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  to  increase  all  Old  Age 
Pensions  to  a  rate  of  £1  per  week,  and  to  insist  that 
superannuated  allowance  and  other  friendly  benefits 
from  a  Trade  Union  or  Friendly  Society,  or  from  any 
other  source,  should  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
deciding  an  applicant’s  claim  for  the  purpose  of  an 
Old  Age  Pension,  and  that  60  years  be  the  determin¬ 
ing  age.”  That  really  epitomises  the  points  that  we 
put  before  you. 

2989.  1  propose  to  ask  you  first  of  all,  if  convenient 
to  you,  about  the  question  of  other  income  being 
counted.  I  want  the  opinion  of  your  Congress  on  the 
conditions  which  attach  to  the  granting  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension? — Certainly. 

2990  You  say  that  other  income  should  not  count 
against  the  applicant.  What  is  the  view  of  your  Con¬ 
gress— that  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  universal,  or 
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that  there  should  be  any  limit? — The  view  of  the 
Congress  is  that  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  universal. 

2991.  You  would  therefore  give  it  with  equal  pre¬ 
cision  (I  will  not  say  ardour)  to  Lord  Rothschild  and 
to  a  person  who  needs  it  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
workhouse? — Yes.  The  Congress  feel  that  unless  you 
do  that  you  are  bound  to  taint  the  Old  Age  Pension 
with  charity.  That  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  view  of 
the  Congress,  and  consequently  Lord  Rothschild  would 
be  entitled  for  his  services  to  the  country  to  whatever 
the  Old  Age  Pension  was  just  as  much  as  a  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  or  any  other  person. 

2992.  Any  person  who  succeeded  'in  surviving  to 
the  age  at  which  pension  begins? — Yes,  he  is  entitled 
to  some  reward  for  living  so  long. 

2993.  Your  Congress,  I  understand,  does  not  draw 
any  distinctions  between  any  kind  of  income  possessed 
by  the  applicant? — No,  no  distinction  whatever. 

2994.  I  was  anxious  to  know  that? — That  is  not 
because  we  do  not  realise  that  Lord  Rothschild  would 
not  require  the  money. 

2995.  The  first  point  is  that  everybody  gets  it.  It 
follows  from  that  that  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  person  whose  income  is  inherited  and  the  person 
whose  income  was  earned  or  is  the  result  of  thrift? — 
Quite.  I  was  explaining  the  point  of  principle — that 
the  moment  you  make  any  distinction  with  regard  to 
income,  in  tlie  view  of  the  Congress,  you  taint  the 
Old  Age  Pension  witli  charity.  Then  another  point 
arises,  namely,  that  if  a  differentiation  is  to  be  made 
(we  do  not  agree  there  should  be  differentiation)  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  differentiation  to  the  detriment  of 
the  man  who  has  been  thrifty  as  against  the  man  who 
has  been  unthrifty.  But  that  is  the  actual  effect  of 
the  present  system.  Take  two  men,  for  example, 
whose  incomes  have  been,  roughly  speaking,  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives.  One  has  worked 
hard  and  deprived  himself  in  order  to  provide  for 
old  age.  The  other  man  has  not.  The  second  man 
gets  the  old  age  pension,  but  the  first  man  does  not. 

2996.  Supposing  that  there  was  not  a  universal 
pension,  what  is  the  amount  of  assistance  from  Trade 
Unions  that  elderly  men  or  women  should  be  allowed 
to  get  without,  as  at  the  present  time,  reducing  the 
pension  or  preventing  the  award  of  the  pension? — The 
amount  of  money  paid  by  Trade  Unions  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  contribution.  I  have  no  sum  in  my  mind 
(Mr.  Bowerman  can  help  me  perhaps)  higher  than  10s. 
a  week  paid  by  any  Trade  Union. 

2997.  If  Old  Age  Pensions  were  given  to  persons 
on  the  condition  that  Trade  Union  benefit  were  not 
counted,  the  Trade  Union  benefit  would  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  more  than  10s.  a  week.  Is  that  your 
view? — I  know  of  no  case  beyond.  (Mr.  Bowerman): 
It  would  be  quite  exceptional  to  go  beyond  the  10s. 
That  is  the  maximum,  as  a  rule. 

2998.  Supposing  that  universality  were  for  one 
reason  or  another  not  adopted,  I  want  to  know  what 
amount  ought  to  be  kept  free  from  being  reckoned 
in  order  that  Trade  Union  benefit  should  be  received 
without  affecting  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  to  his  detri¬ 
ment  ? — (Mr.  Bunning ) :  I  follow  the  point.  May  I 
put  it  in  this  way  to  see  if  I  am  correct :  assuming 
universality  to  be  'impossible  it  might  be  possible  to 
say  that  incomes  up  to  10s.  a  week  should  not  be 
included — or  incomes  up  to  some  sum. 

2999.  Do  you  think  that  should  apply  to  income 
from  any  source? — Yes. 

3000.  As  regards  the  Trade  Unions  themselves  if 
Trade  Union  benefit  to  the  amount  of  10s.  a  week 
were  not  counted  in  reckoning  income  that  would 
meet  the  actual  Trade  Union  view? — That  would  meet 
that  particular  point.  (Mr.  Bowerman )  :  There  is  a 
further  point,  if  I  may  bring  it  in.  A  great  many 
Trade  Unionists,  as  you  know,  belong  to  Friendly 
Societies.  A  man  may  be  receiving  superannuation 
of  10s.  a  week  from  a  Trade  Union,  and  disablement 
benefit  of  4s.  a  week  from  a  Friendly  Society.  We  do 
not  want  any  discrimination  as  between  those  two 
sums. 

3001.  We  ask  you,  and  shall  ask  others,  and  have 
asked  others,  lvhat  should  be  the  limit  of  the  income 
not  to  be  counted  in  order  to  avoid  interfering  with 
Trade  Union  or  Friendly  Society  benefit? — (Mr.  Ban¬ 
ning)  :  I  do  not  quite  follow.  I  thought  you  were 
asking  simply  about  Trade  Unions. 


3002.  Yes.  You  represent  Trade  Unions.  Mr. 
Bowerman  very  properly  intimated  that  other  benefits 
should  not  be  reckoned? — I  answered  simply  on  the 
Trade  Union  side.  Certainly  the  view  of  the  Congress 
would  be  that  any  money  which  a  man  had  secured 
for  himself  by  thrift  should  not  be  reckoned  against 
him  with  regard  to  an  Old  Age  Pension. 

3003.  You  cannot  tell  me  what  limit  would  be 
adequate  to  prevent  that  happening? — No,  I  could 
not  tell  you  now,  but  I  think  we  could  find  that  out 
and  let  you  know. 

3004.  The  Committee  would  welcome  information  on 
that  point?— We  will  do  our  best.  The  only  reason 
why  1  hesitate  is  that,  as  you  possibly  know,  the 
benefits  vary  so  much  that  it  requires  investigation 
before  I  can  answer. 

3005.  So  much  with  regard  to  no  other  income  not 
counting  against  the  applicant,  universal  pensions  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  such  an  income  limit  as  not 
to  interfere  with  Trade  Union  benefit.  Now  I  want 
to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  amount. 
Before  the  war,  I  understand,  you  were  passing 
resolutions  practically  identical  with  these? — With 
these  that  1  haVe  quoted,  yes,  but  not  with  what  I 
have  read  to  you  from  the  last  Report. 

3006.  Can  you  give  me  the  opinion  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  as  to  the  amount  which  you  think 
the  old  age  pension  should  be,  independently  of  the 
rise  in  prices  during  the  war.  Supposing  that  we 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  you  in  1912  or 
1913  instead  of  1919.  Had  the  Trades  Union  Congress 
any  figure  which  they  then  thought  proper? — Speak¬ 
ing  from  memory,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  10s. 
a  week.  (Mr.  Bowerman) :  That  is  right. 

3007.  That  is  to  say,  double  what  it  was? — (Mr. 
Bunning) :  Yes. 

3008.  On  what  ground? — On  the  ground  that  5s. 
was  insufficient. 

3009.  For  what? — Insufficient  for  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  ascertain.  Obviously 
it  was  never  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of  living,  and 
10s.  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  living.  The  Trades 
Union  Congress  always  realised  that  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  country’s  spending  capacity,  and  while 
we  thought  5s.  grotesque,  not  putting  it  too  strongly 

-in  fact,  if  I  read  some  of  the  speeches  you  would 
see  how  mildly  I  have  put  it — we  thought  10s.  as 
much  as  should  be  claimed,  but  also  as  little  as  should 
be  claimed.  Mr.  Bowerman  reminds  me  that  in  one 
or  two  of  our  colonies  10s.  was  the  sum  paid  before 
the  war. 

3010.  We  have  had  evidence  on  that  point.  There 
are  varying  conditions,  as  I  need  not 'remind  you. 
which  may  affect  the  complete  application  of  your 
argument,  though  it  is  one  which  we  consider  impor¬ 
tant.  Now  supposing  that  all  existing  restrictions 
were  removed  and  that  no  other  income  was  counted 
against  the  applicant — a  point  which  we  have  already 
dealt  with — would  you  still  desire  that  the  pension 
should  be  10s.  on  pre-war  conditions  purely? — Yes.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  all  the  resolutions  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  have  taken  that  form — 10s.  indepen¬ 
dent  of  any  other  income. 

3011.  Do  you  agree  that  the  removal  of  all  restric¬ 
tions,  apart  from  the  question  of  raising  the  amount, 
would  in  itself  be  valuable? — It  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable  for  two  reasons.  One,  of  course,  is  that  it 
would  augment  the  pensioner’s  income  in  actual  fact, 
and  the  other  is  that  it  would  remove  the  feeling 
which  is  very  strong  among  people  of  the  taint  of 
charity  to  which  I  referred. 

3012.  Apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  that  you  ask 
for  10s.  instead  of  5s.  on  pre-war  conditions? — Yes. 

3013.  Now  what  do  you  ask  for  with  the  present 
conditions? — £1  a  week  is  the  sum  set  down  in  the 
resolution. 

3014.  Is  the  difference  between  the  two  due  to  the 
change  in  the  buying  power  of  money  consequent  on 
the  war? — Yes,  that  is  so,  sir.  Perhaps  I  should  add 
here  that  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

3015.  Now  we  pass  to  another  point.  From  1908 
you  have,  as  I  understand,  asked  that  the  Old  Age 
Pension  should  begin  at  60? — Yes. 

3016.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  why  ? — Because, 
roughly  speaking,  working  men  and  working  women 
after  60  years  of  age  are  worn  out — I  think  I  must 
use  those  words — I  was  hesitating  to  find  a  proper 
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expression.  So  far  as  commercial  labour  is  concerned 
I  think  “  worn  out  ”  is  the  correct  expression  to 
use.  There  arc  exceptions,  we  know.  I  am  speaking 
obviously  now  with  regard  to  manual  workers.  With 
regard  to  brain  workers  you  get  a  rather  different 
state  of  things.  With  regard  to  manual  workers  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  after  60  years  of  age  their  commercial  value 
becomes  very  low. 

3016a.  Did  your  Congress  consider  the  limits  to  the 
spending  capacity  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the 
proposal  to  begin  at  60  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  did.  With 
regard  to  that  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  find  out  what 
the  limits  are.  As  you  will  be  aware,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  the  war  we  should  not  have  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  like  the  limit  we  have  since  discovered.  I  do 
not  claim  that  our  Congress  went  into  the  matter 
very  closely.  What  they  rather  did  was  to  take 
the  point  of  view  I  have  been  trying  to  express  and 
say  that  the  country  ought  to  accept  its  liability  and 
pay  pensions  at  60  years  of  age. 

3017.  Before  going  into  the  question  of  what  it 
would  cost,  I  should  ask  this :  Has  your  Congress  at 
any  time  considered  whether  the  problem  of  those 
between  60  and  70  could  be  dealt  with  by  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  machinery  and  provisions  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act? — I  think  the  answer  must  be 
no,  but  on  the  face  of  it  there  would  apparently  be 
much  the  same  result  as  in  the  case  of  the  demand 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  put  before  you. 

3018.  Of  course,  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  dis¬ 
cussing  it  with  you. — I  was  not  suggesting  that. 

3019.  Do  you  say  that  that  has  not  been  separately 
discussed  by  your  Congress?- — Not  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect. 

3020.  Y'ou  are  aware  that  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act,  under  which  we  now  live,  in  some 
particulars  deals  with  persons  up  to  the  age  of  70, 
and  recognises  that  Old  Age  Pensions  begin  at  70? — 
Yes.  If  I  may  develop  my  answer  without  trying  to 
drag  you  into  discussion,  sir,  that  is  really  what  T 
had  in  mind.  For  example,  invalidity  pay  goes  on 
till  70  years  of  age,  and,  as  yotx  suggest,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  considering  extension.  As  I  said 
just  now,  it  seems  to  me  on  the  face  of  it  we  are 
getting  to  the  same  result  as  the  demand  that  I  was 
making. 

3021.  Has  your  Congress  considered  whether  the 
cases  of  need  that  arise  between  60  and  70  are,  or  are 
not,  primarily  cases  of  disability ;  in  other  words, 
being  unable  to  earn  a  reasonable  livelihood? — Yres. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  that  was  at  the 
root  of  this  demand  that  Old  Age  Pensions  should 
be  paid  at  60. 

3022.  In  other  words,  from  60  to  70  (I  am  only  ask¬ 
ing  you),  is  not  the  problem  mainly  one  of  economic 
disability  ? — Yes. 

3023.  And  after  70  is  it  not  primarily  one  of  old 
age? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow.  It  seems  to 
me  to  come  down  to  the  same  thing  in  both  cases.  It 
may  be  that  I  misunderstand  you.  The  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  as  fhr  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  arose  not  so  much  from  old  age,  but  from  the 
economic  disability  which  follows  old  age. 

3024.  Does  not  economic  disability  follow  to  a 
greater  degree  after  70,  varying  with  the  particular 
health  and  strength  of  the  individual? — Yes. 

3025.  The  alternative  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  has  not  been  discussed  by  your  Congress,  but 
you  are  concerned  to  point  out,  I  understand,  that 
therp  is  a  problem,  which  in  your  judgment  begins  at 
60,  of  widespread  disability? — Yes. 

3026.  Is  that  putting  it  fairly? — That  is  putting 
it  quite  fairly. 

3027.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Has  your  Con¬ 
gress  taken  the  age  of  60  as  the  final  age,  or  is  it  a 
step  towards  a  further  lowering  of  the  age? — I  have 
never  heard  that  suggested. 

3028.  I  am  not  imputing  it;  I  only  wanted  to  know. 
—  (Mr.  Bowerman) :  No  lower  age  has  been  suggested 
There  was  a  time  of  day,  I  think,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  workman  was  too  old1  at  40,  but  when  the  war 
came  along  he  was  not  too  old  at  70. 

3029.  Exactly.  That  shows  that  between  40  and  70 
it  became  a  question  of  individual  disability  rather 


than  a  case  of  Anno  Domini? — -(Mr.  Banning) :  Was 
that  not  a  case  of  the  country’s  need? 

3030.  With  regard  to  that,  the  country  at  peace 
times  almost  equally  as  at  war  needs  as  much  work  to 
be  done  by  its  citizens  as  can  be  healthily  done  by 
them  under  proper  conditions? — I  entirely  agree. 

3031.  Now  with  regard  to  cost,  the  figures  which  the 
Committee  authorise  mo  to  put  to  you  now,  have 
been  put  to  one  or  two  other  witnesses.  They  are 
absolutely  confidential.  It  would  seriously  interfere 
with  our  duties  if  they  were  made  public? — Quite. 

3032.  Have  your  Congress  worked  out  at  all  the 
probable  cost  of  the  suggestions  you  make? — No.  I 
should  say  that  the  Congress  has  not  done  so,  but  the 
£1  a  week  on  the  present  number  of  Old  Age  Pension¬ 
ers,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  find!  out,  would  cost  some¬ 
thing  over  £50,000,000  a  year. 

3033.  How  do  you  get  that  figure? — The  figure  1 
have  here  (please  do  not  regard  me  as  being  pinned 
to  it  because  I  am  not  sure  of  it)  is  950,000  Old  Age 
Pensioners. 

3034.  That  is  right  I  am  informed. — It  works  out 
at  nearly  £51,000,000.  It  is  not  quite  £1,000,000  a 

week. 

3035.  Mr.  T) unford:  Without  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  reduction  of  the  age  to  60? — Exactly. 

3036.  Chairman:  I  am  going  by  steps.  I  want  to 
make  that  clear. 

3037.  First  of  all  with  no  alteration  in  age  or  con¬ 
ditions  merely  raising  the  present  7s.  6d.  to  £1  would 
cost  nearly  £51,000,000? — So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain. 

3038.  At  the  present  time  70  is  the  age  and  7s.  6d. 
is  the  full  amount  with  the  war  concession,  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  Supposing  that  that  7s.  6d. 
were  turned  into  a  sovereign,  have  you  considered  at 
all  what  that  would  cost? — Perhaps  I  have  not  made 
myself  clear.  What  I  was  trying  to  say  was  that  if 
you  gave  a  pound  a  week  to  950,000  people,  it  would 
cost  £51,000,000.  I  do  not  quite  see  the  bearing  of 
that  on  the  restrictions  which  now  obtain.  The  gross 
cost  would  still  be  £51,000,000. 

3039.  You  mean  the  cost  of  giving  £1  a  week  to 
all  those  who  are  now  getting  the  pension? — Yes. 

3040.  But  supposing  you  remove  the  limit  of  means 
and  do  not  count  savings  or  benevolences  or  any¬ 
thing  like  that,  you  obviously  increase  the  number  of 
those  who  would  be  eligible? — Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon. 
That  means  that  you  raise  the  950,000  to  some  higher 
figure. 

3041.  Precisely. — I  was  not  following. 

3042.  Have  you  worked  out  what  the  raising  of  the 
number  would  mean  before  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  raising  of  the  amount? — No,  we  have  not,  and 
I  know  of  no  figures  available  for  public  information 
which  will  allow  us  SO'  to  do. 

3043.  I  will  give  you  certain  figures.  The  estimated 
cost  of  universal  Old  Age  Pensions  of  £1  a  week  at  age 
70  is  £80  millions,  at  age  65  is  £140  millions,  at  age  60 
is  £214  millions.  Can  you  or  Mr.  Bowerman,  who 
is  a  very  experienced  parliamentarian,  give  us  any 
help  as  to  what  the  views  of  your  Congress  would  be 
if  the  country  were  faced  with  anything  like  the 
figures  I  have  put  to  you? — Before  we  answer  that 
may  I  ask  whether  there  are  no  sets  off.  If  for 
example,  you  bring  the  Old  Age  Pension  down  to  60, 
you  at  once  on  the  face  of  it,  do  away  with  the  necess¬ 
ity  of  invalidity  pay  from  National  Health  Insurance, 
You  would  presumably  also  make  some  savings  with 
regard  to  Poor  Law  matters'.  You  put  to  me  a  huge 
sum.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  actually  quite  so 
much. 

3044.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  that  answer,  but 
the  sets  off  do  not  go  very  far  in  this  connection, 
and  are  not  very  appreciable.  Might  there  not  still 
be  a  demand  for  invalidity  pensions?  Can  you  be 
sure  that  this  wrould  entirely  take  the  place  of  the 
invalidity  pension ? — (Mr.  Bowerman):!  agree  that  a 
figure  of  the  kind  quoted  if  advanced  before  the  war 
might  have  astonished  a  Congress  or  any  other  body 
of  men  in  this  country,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
would  astonish  them  now  after  their  experience  of 
the  past  41  years. 

3045.  Does  not  the  Congress  realise,  Mr.  Bowerman, 
that  the  country  is  very  much  poorer  than  it  was 
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five  years  ago? — That  may  be,  but  the  amount  of 
wealth  in  the  country  has  been  proved  to  demonstra-' 
tion,  and  if  I  know  anything  of  the  feeling  of  work¬ 
men  it  is  in  this  direction — that  if  huge  sums  can  be 
spent  week  in  and  week  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  in 
the  way  that  they  have  been,  surely  when  it  comes  to 
social  amelioration  large  sums  can  also  be  expended. 
They  are  really  comparatively  insignificant  sums. 

3046.  The  sums  spent  during  the  war,  week  in  and 
week  out,  were  not  sums  which  the  country  can  spend 
indefinitely,  whereas  whatever  is  done  here  you  will 
agree  ought  to  be  done  permanently,  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  risk  w  hatever  of  any  benefit  given  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  report  of  this  Committee  being  imperilled 
under  any  national  conditions  whatever.  Of  course 
the  actual  figures  have  not  been  before  your  Congress. 
As  you  very  properly  said,  you  appreciate  that  there 
are  limits  to  expenditui’e  and  those  limits  you  agree 
must  be  considered  by  this  Committee  in  making  its 
report. — (Mr.  Bunning)  :  Certainly. 

3047.  If  £1  a  week  were  given  to  persons  over  60 
who  are  disabled,  whether  it  came  under  Old  Age 
Pensions  or  Health  Insurance,  or  in  any  way  from 
public  funds,  what  effect  do  you  think  that  would 
have  on  thrift  and  production? — I  think  experience 
has  shown  that  the  grant  made  by  the  State  in  the 
way  of  Old  Age  Pensions  has  rather  encouraged  thrift 
because  people  have  tried  to  save  to  supplement  the 
amount  of  money  they  were  going  to  get  from  the 
State.  If  I  may  instance  my  own  experience  in  the 
Post  Office,  in  which  I  was  for  many  years,  it  was 
certainly  our  experience  there.  As  you  know  Post 
Office  people  are  mainly  Civil  Servants  and  get 
pensions,  but  it  is  practically  universal  among  them 
to  save  in  addition,  in  order  to  supplement  those 
pensions.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  quite  explain 
the  psychological  attitude  of  mind  which  brings  it 
about,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  experience  of 
everybody  who  has  had  to  deal  with  these  things, 
that  when  a  man  or  woman  has  a  basis,  he  or  she  will 
try  to  supplement  it.  It  is  the  person  who  has 
nothing  who  does  not  save — probably  because  he 
thinks  it  hopeless  for  him  to  do  so.  I  think  that  is 
the  answer  with  regard  to  thrift. 

3048.  Does  it  go  to  the  other  alternative,  too — that 
the  higher  the  pension  and  the  earlier  it  begins  the 
greater  the  thrift? — That  is  our  experience  in  the 
Post  Office.  I  can  only  speak  of  that. 

3049.  You  can  imagine  a  limit  so  high  that  there 
would  not  be  occasion  for  thrift? — I  can  imagine  it, 
but  I  do  not  expect  to  see  it. 

3050.  No,  but  it  is  obviously  a  possibility.  Your 
view  is  that  £1  a  week  at  60  all  round  would  not 
discourage,  but  encourage,  thrift? — That  really  is  my 
view. 

3051.  With  regard  to  the  effect  on  production,  what 
do  you  say?  Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  universal 
pension  over  60  whether  persons  are  actually  disabled 
or  not? — -Well,  that  is  a  question  obviously  much  more 
difficult  to  answer.  I  think  there  would  be  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  had  saved  to  supplement  their 
pound  a  week  who  though  they  might  continue  work 
would  not  unnaturally  think  they  had  had  enough 
work  and  not  continue.  I  think  it  would  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number.  To  come  back  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  Post  Office  the 
retiring  age  is  60,  when  a  man  may  take  his  full 
pension,  but  there  is  a  remarkably  large  number  who 
hang  on  after  60.  They  have  worked  all  their  lives 
in  the  Post  Office  and  are  used  to  Post  Office  work, 
and  they  say,  “  We  should  be  quite  hopeless  and  feck¬ 
less  with  nothing  to  do,  and  they  hang  on  in  very 
large  numbers  to  65,  when  they  are  bound  to  go. 
I  do  not  think,  therefore,  the  effect  on  production 
would  be  serious.  It  may  have  some  effect  on  it,  but 
I  think  not  a  serious  one. 

3052.  If  you  have  a  universal  pension  the  person 
who  arrives  at  60  will  get  his  pension  as  well  as  what 
he  is  earning.  The  Post  Office  employee  only  gets  his 
pension  if,  and  when,  he  leaves? — Yes,  but  generally 
speaking  he  supplements  it.  There  would  be  cases 
where  people  would  say  “  I  have  enough  to  retire  on 
and  I  will  retire,”  but  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think 
that  would  happen. 

3053.  In  saying  that,  you  are  guided  to  some  extent 
by  your  own  intimate  and  special  experience  of  the 


Post  Office  service?- — Yes,  and  of  the  Civil  Servants 
generally,  may  I  say.  1  have  a  pretty  wide  experience 
of  Civil  Servants. 

3054.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendencies  you  have 
discovered  in  the  Civil  Service  exist  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  in  the  vast  body  of  the  artizans  of 
the  country? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3055.  Then  I  may  take  it  finally  from  -you  that  you 
lay  great  stress  on  getting  rid  of  all  the  anomalies 
and  having  universal  pensions? — Yes. 

3056.  You  would  like  to  go  as  near  to  a  pound 
a  week  as  the  country  can  afford,  and  in  one  form 
or  other,  go  down  to  as  near  60  as  the  country  can 
afford? — That  expresses  it  correctly. 

3057.  Do  I  put  it  correctly? — Yes;  I  quite  grasp 
that.  (Mr.  Bowerman)  :  May  I  make  an  observation 
before  I  go? 

3058.  Yes.  1  am  sorry  you  have  to  go? — I  am  here, 
in  a  sense,  to  say  ditto  to  my  friend  Mr.  Bunning. 

3059.  Duets  have  great  advantages  over  solos  some¬ 
times  in  making  harmony? — I  fully  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Bunning  has  said.  May  I  say  a  word  for  myself? 

3060.  Please? — I  was  converted  to  the  idea  of  a 
universal  pension  through  my  experience  on  a  Local 
Committee  as  well  as  on  the  Central  Committee  at 
Spring  Gardens.  There  is  nothing  more  painful  to 
my  mind  than  to  have  to  sit  and  hear  the  Pension 
Officer  weigh  up  the  value  of  this  or  that — food,  light¬ 
ing,  rooms  and  so  on.  You  hear  that  month  after 
month  discussed  in  connexion  with  some  cases,  and 
sometimes  it  has  been  repulsive  to  me  to  listen  to  it. 
You  have  to  form  a  judgment,  or  try  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  you  will  give  a  man  a  shilling 
extra  or  deprive  him  of  a  shilling.  From  that  point 
of  view  I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the  universal 
pension.  You,  Sir,  mentioned  Lord  Rothschild.  Lord 
Rothschild  subscribes  to  the  payment  of  pensions  in 
the  same  way  as  you  and  I  subscribe.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  his  Lordship  would  avail  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  drawing  a  5s.  or  10s.  pension,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity,  as  ho 
pays  towards  it.  Those  are  the  only  grounds  I  wish 
to  urge. 

3061.  Might  I  ask  you  this,  as  you  wish  to  go 
directly — if  my  colleagues  will  forgive  me — have  you 
considered  at  all  in  dealing  with  the  question,  the 
schemes  of  Poor  Law  reform  which  have  been  before 
the  country,  and  which  are  understood  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  been  adopted  in  principle  by  the 
Government? — We  have  never  considered  them  in  our 
Congress  side  by  side  with  Old  Age  Pensions. 

3062.  You  agree  that  they  are  relevant  matters 
to  consider?  If  in  future  needed  assistance  is  given 
without  any  Poor  Laiv  taint,  and  given,  of  course, 
largely  by  the  locality,  that  assistance  would  be  in 
addition  to  whatever  Old  Age  Pension  there  was  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  had  not  Trade  Union  or 
Friendly  Society  or  other  benefits,  would  it  not? — 
By  paying  a  good  Old  Age  Pension  you  might  simplify 
that,  I  take  it. 

3063.  Possibly.  To  take  the  case  of  an  Old  Age 
Pension  so  large  that  it  would  obviate  the  need  of 
public  assistance  (Poor  Law  assistance  comes  from  the 
rates  of  the  locality,  and  Old  Age  Pensions  from  the 
taxpayers),  has  your  Congress  ever  considered  the 
question  whether  it  is  right  to  relieve  the  locality,  and 
property  in  the  locality,  from  burdens  which  have 
attached  to  it  for  centuries  and  to  give  more  benefits 
to  the  needy  out  of  the  taxes? — I  was  hoping  that  that 
would  be  one  result  following  from  the  establishment 
of  Old  Age  Pensions.  I  think  there  is  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  to  that  effect.  That  probably  woidd  be  one  of 
the  results. 

3064.  That  there  would  be  no  need  for  the  Poor 
Law? — Eventually,  yes. 

3065.  My  point  is,  is  it  fair  that  the  benefits  due 
to  age  should  be  given  wholly  from  the  Exchequer  in 
relief  of  the  ratepayer? — Personally  I  see  no  objection 
to  that. 

3066.  The  ratepayer  very  often  being  the  owner  of 
land? — With  regard  to  whether  a  higher  pension 
might  discourage  thrift,  there  is  another  point.  When 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  became  operative  most 
benefit  societies  in  this  country  had  the  idea  that  they 
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would  suffer,  but  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  In¬ 
stead  of  suffering,  as  Mr.  Bunning  has  said,  men  and 
women,  men  in  particular,  have  taken  steps  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  State  pension.  Make  inquiries  where  yoti 
may,  whether  of  the  Printers’  Pension  Corporation, 
the  Deptford1  Pension  Society,  or  any  other  pension 
society  of  a  voluntary  character,  you  find  that  their 
funds  have  increased  considerably  since  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  became  operative.  My  last  point,  if  1 
may  make  it,  is  this :  I  am  very  anxious,  as  my 
colleague  is,  with  regard  to  cases  of  Trade  Unionists, 
not  because  they  are  Trade  Unionists,  and  Friendly 
Society  men,  not  because  they  are  Friendly  Society 
men — men  who  have  subscribed  for  30,  40  or  60  years, 
and  who  know  that  they  can  draw,  say,  10s.  I  am 
very  anxious  that  nothing  should  intervene  to  cause 
those  men  to  lose  something  which  their  neighbours 
who  have  not  been  so  thrifty  are  getting  through  the 
State.  That  is  my  strong  feeling  in  this  particular 
matter. 

3067.  Are  you  two  gentlemen  free  to  tell  us  in  what 
order  you  put  the  three  great  alterations  which  you 
ask  for,  supposing  that  all  three  cannot  be  obtained? 
— The  first  is  universality  (bringing  about  what  you 
have  just  described  so  clearly),  the  second,  increase  in 
amount  ;  and  the  third  a  lowering  of  the  age.  Do  you 
feel  free  to  put  those  three  desires  in  order  of 
urgency  ? — (Mr.  Bunning ) :  So  far  as  our  instructions 
go,  Sir,  those  three  things  have  always  been  put 
together. 

3068.  Yes,  I  know? — I  cannot  say  that  we  have  any 
actual  instructions  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
any  one  of  the  three.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
ought  to  take  our  share  of  responsibility,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

3069.  Thank  you. — I  hope  my  colleague  will  agree. 
I  have  not  consulted  him.  I  should  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  order  dn  which  you  yourself  put  it — first 
of  .all  universality,  secondly  the  increase  of  the 
amount,  and  thirdly  the  reduction  of  age.  That,  1 
think,  was  the  order  in  which  you  put  them. 

3070.  I  happened  to  give  them  in  that  order,  but 
not  as  a  leading  question? — No:  I  quite  7-ecognise. 
that.  (Mr.  Bowerman ) :  I  agree  with  Mr.  Bunning. 

3071.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say, 
Mr.  Bowerman ?— No,  thank  you. 

3072.  Mr.  Bowntree :  I  want  to  press  Mr.  Bower¬ 
man  on  the  point  that  Mr.  Bunning  has  just  answered 
on  because  it  is  a  very  important  one  from  our  stand¬ 
point.  You  think  that  we  should  begin  at  70,  and 
fh-st  of  all  do  away  with  all  questions  of  means? — I  do. 

3073.  Still  remaining  at  70.  We  should  then  try  to 
increase  the  amount? — Remaining  at  70  you  say. 

3074.  That  is  a  second  point? — I  had  not  the  age  so 
much  dn  my  mind  as  the  present  system  of  computing 
whether  a  person  is  entitled  to  pension  or  not.  I  do 
not  want  to  fix  70.  I  am  against  70. 

3075.  I  quite  understand  that.  Having  cleared 
away  the  question  of  means  and  having  made  the 
pension  universal  at  70,  the  next  reform  you  would 
suggest  would  be  increasing  the  amount  at  the  age 
of  70? — Yes,  so  long  as  you  do  not  pin  me  down  to 
the  age  of  70. 

3076.  Quite  so.  I  only  wanted  to  make  sure?— 
Certainly. 

3077.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Mr.  Bowerman  urged  the 

importance  of  universal  pensions,  I  understood,  very 
largely  because  of  his  experience  on  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committee.  Would  not-  the  point  very 
largely  be  met  if  free  board  and  lodging  and  help  in 
kind  from  relatives  and  friends  be  not  counted  in 
computing  the  means  of  the  pensioner? — The  interest 
on  a  £5  note  in  the  Post  Office  has  to  be  computed  and 
so  many  things  have  to  be  computed.  These  cases 
have  been  brought  up  seriously.  A  woman  has  a  £5 
note  in  the  Post  Office  (I  say  £5,  but  it  may  be  £20 
or  £25)  ;  that  has  to  be  computed.  The  value  of  the 
food  put  on  the  table  by  her  own  son  and  daughter 
has  to  be  computed  ;  the  value  of  lighting  provided 
for  her— the  value  of  the  room— well,  really? - 

3078.  If  that  sort  of  thing  was  not  counted  would 
that  not  meet  your  point  without  the  largely  increased 
expenditure  of  a  universal  pension? — It  would  remove 
a  very  strong  objection  to  the  present  system  of 
computing. 


3079.  It  has  been  very  strongly  urged  by  many  who 
have  given  evidence.  That  would  not  content  you. 
You  want  a  universal  pension? — I  prefer  the  universal 
pension,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  want  to  see  these 
particular  discriminations  or  valuations,  whatever  you 
like  to  call  them,  abolished. 

3080.  Mr.  Dunford :  Assuming  that  you  could  not 
get  all  that  you  wanted,  would  you  be  in  favour  of 
supplementary  advances  by  the  Guardians,  or  whoever 
takes  the  place  of  the  Guardians? — No,  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  the  Guardians  handing  out  at  all. 

3081.  Or  anybody  who  takes  their  place? — I  think 
it  a  matter  entirely  for  the  State.  (Mr.  Bunning  : ) 
With  regard  to  that  I  think  supplementary  grants  of 
any  kind  whatever  would  be  unsatisfactory  and  would 
create  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  various  directions, 
and  might  possibly  be  as  expensive  as  any  system  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  you  can  devise. 

3082.  i Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Mr.  Bowerman,  I  think 
you  expressed  the  opinion  that  since  the  Old  Age 
Pension  system  was  instituted  thrift  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  and  you  instanced  two  cases  which  I  take  it  are 
immediately  within  your  own  knowledge? — Yes. 

3083.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  certainly 
since  Old  Age  Pensions  have  been  in  existence  the 
membership  of  Friendly  Societies  has  not  been  in¬ 
creasing? — I  should  not  say  that. 

3084.  You  are  not  aware  that  despite  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  that  the  Friendly  Societies  can  make 
their  membership  is  diminishing  year  after  year? — I 
have  not  heard  that.  I  took  out  two  cases  which 
came  within  my  knowledge.  In  other  directions  I 
heard  the  same  lament — and  it  was  a  very  strong 
lament  at  the  moment — that  it  w7ould  have  a  serious 
and  detrimental  effect  on  the  funds  of  certain  in¬ 
stitutions,  but  if  you  take  up  the  balance  sheets  of 
these  institutions  you  see  quite  the  contrary  effect. 

3085.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  between  about  1905 
and  1910  the  young  membership,  say  up  to  the  age  of 
21,  of  one  of  our  greatest  Friendly  Societies  diminished 
by  50  per  cent.,  would  that  have  any  influence  upon 
your  mind  as  to  the  effect  on  thrift  among  our  people  ? 
—It  is  news  to  me,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  has  not  had  the  effect  which 
thousands  of  people  anticipated  it  would  have  rin  dis¬ 
couraging  thrift. 

3086.  You  do'  not  think  that  the  prospect  of  an  Old 
Age  Pension  has  any  effect  on  the  young  man  in  the 
direction  of  making  him  indifferent  as  to  whether  he 
joins  a  Friendly  Society  or  not? — Well,  I  cannot 
speak  much  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  but  it  does  not 
have  that  effect  so  far  as  Trade  Union  membership  is 
concerned.  It  does  not  affect  it  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

3087.  Trade  Union  membership  is  a  very  special 
thing,  is  it  not?  The  advantages  of  Trade  Union 
membership  are  not  mainly  or  even  largely  friendly 
benefits,  as  1  may  call  them,  but  trade  benefits? — But 
other  benefits  are  attached  to  most  Societies.  There 
is  superannuation  benefit. 

3088.  What  a  man  joins  a  Trade  Union  for  is  his 
general  industrial  welfare? — Yes. 

3089.  And  other  benefits  are  incidental? — Quite  so, 
and  they  are  very  important. 

3090.  I  agree  that  they  are  very  important,  but  I 
suggest  that  he  is  not  thinking  primarily  of  thrift 
and  insurance  benefit  when  he  joins  a  Trade  Union? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know.  He  mainly  joins,  of  course, 
for  protection  in  his  trade,  but  it  is  surprising  what 
an  effect  the  other  benefits  have  had  in  keeping  the 
membership  together,  and  therefore  they  must  weigh 
considerably  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  join. 

3091.  Mr.  Dunford:  Arising  out  of  that  question, 
are  not  all  the  Trade  Unions  giving  Friendly  Society 
benefits  supplementary  to  the  National  Insurance 
benefit? — Do  you  mean  sick  benefits? 

3092.  Yes? — A  few,  not  a  great  many. 

3093.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  with  regard  to  the 
National  Health  Insurance  side  that  great  pressure 
has'  been  brought  to  bear  by  many  Trade  Unions  to 
get  men  to  join  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of 
National  Health  Insurance  benefit? — That  is  one  of 
the  effects. 

3094.  To  a  certain  extent  that  has  been  a  drawback 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  obtaining  members? — -Trade 
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Unions  have  taken  up  the  matter.  They  have  their 
Approved  Sections,  and  that  has  extended. 

3095.  The  Durham  miners  have  brought  very  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  their  members  to  join  the  National 
Health  Section? — I  feel  satisfied  that  thrift  lias  not 
suffered.  Your  colleague  referred  to  the  reduction 
in  the  membership  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  means  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
people  ivho  are  seeking  methods  of  thrift  and  sub¬ 
scribing  for  the  future. 

3096.  You  cannot  tell  me  how  many  Trade  Unions 
are  supplementing  the  sickness  benefits? — Supplement¬ 
ing  the  Insurance? 

3097.  Yes.  They  have  gone  into  a  new  kind  of 
business,  practically  speaking,  since  the  inception  of 
the  Act? — The  Scottish  Typographical  Association 
have  a  big  sick  fund.  In  my  own  branch  of  the 
printing  trade  there  has  been  a  compositors’  sick 
fund  for  many  years — 60  years.  Insurance  work 
has  brought  many  hundreds  of  men  who  previously 
were  not  in  Friendly  Societies  into  the  compositors’ 
permanent  sick  fund. 

3098.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  Trade  Unions 
have  largely  taken  up  juvenile  insurance  and  that 
it  has  operated  against  the  increase  of  membership 
of  the  Friendly  Society  Juvenile  Sections? — (Mr. 
Bowerman ) :  Yes. 

3099.  Is  it  also  a  fact  that  they  have  gone  in 
very  largely  in  the  last  few  years  for  industrial 
insurance?  The  death  insurance  of  juveniles,  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  was  the  main  benefit  given 
by  Friendly  Societies? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Bowerman  withdrew.) 

3100.  Chairman :  With  regard  to  the  last  point, 
you  say  “  That  if  through  inadvertence  the  claim 
for  Old  Age  Pensions  is  not  made  until  after  the 
applicant  has  reached  the  pensionable  age  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  antedated.”  You  do  not  mean  that 
a  man  should  get  five  years’  accumulation,  for  in¬ 
stance.  What  you  really  mean  is,  I  suppose,  that 
there  should  be  power  taken  by  the  State  to  ante¬ 
date  to  a  reasonable  time  to  overcome  any  bona  fide 
inadvertence? — (Mr.  Bunning) :  Yes. 

3101  Mr.  Comyns :  If  you  have  a  universal  Old  Age 
Pension  of  £1  a  week  is  there  not  a  danger  that  a 
person  of  the  Income  Tax  paying  class  will  claim 
a  pension  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  rebate  of  his 
Income  Tax? — I  confess  that  that  point  had  not 
occurred  to  me.  It  is  possible,  but  I  imagine  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  get  over  that. 

3102.  Is  it  not  a  little  difficult?  The  Old  Age 
Pension  of  £1  a  week  amounts  to  £52  in  the  year, 
and  assuming  that  a  person  pays  £100  in  Income  Tax 
in  the  year,  is  it  not  very  likely  that  if  he  sees  that 
he  can  get  £52  back  by  claiming  an  Old  Age  Pension 
he  will  do  so?-— It  is  quite  possible. 

3103.  The  important  point  is  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  would  claim 
under  a  universal  scheme.  Do  you  not  think 
there  would  be  a  risk  of  an  unexpectedly  large  number 
of  claims  from  prosperous  people  on  that  account? — - 
So  far  as  we  could,  we  faced  the  fact  that  people 
who  did  not  require  the  money  might  get  it,  and 
we  saw  the  difficulty,  but  we  saw  the  very  much 
greater  difficulty  which,  if  I  may  say  so,  has- rankled 
in  the  minds  of  our  people  (1  think  that  is  the  right 
word),  namely,  that  unless  the  pension  were  universal 
you  could  not  prevent  poor  people  thinking  that  there 
was  something  of  the  Poor  Law  atmosphere  about  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  risk  you  put  to  me  exists, 
but  I  confess  we  have  not  discussed  it.  That,  I  am 
afraid,  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give. 

3104.  Mrs.  Jennie  Balcer :  Failing  the  attainment 
of  universal  pensions,  can  you  say  whether  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  more  likely  to  approve  of  a  limitation 
based  on  the  amount  of  existing  income,  say  10s., 
or  even  £1,  a  week,  or  would  they  prefer  that  incomes 
arising  from  Trade  Union  and  Provident  Societies 
should  not  be  considered? — I  should  not  like  to  have 
to  put  it  to  the  Congress  in  that  way  because  it  seems 
like  an  appeal  to  their  selfish  instincts.  I  am  sure 
you  do  not  mean  that,  but  that  is  what  occurs  to  me. 
I  should  not  like  to  ask  them  whether  they  would 
prefer  if  there  was  a  limitation  that  their  own  benefits 


should  be  safeguarded,  or  that  a  general  measure 
should  be  passed;  but  if  it  were  so  put  to  them  I 
think  they  would  decide  on  a  general  measure  of  relief 
rather  than  a  mere  matter  of  relief  for  their  own 
members.  I  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  Congress 
for  that. 

3105.  It  is  a  matter  of  communistic  savings  rather 
than  of  individual  savings.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  further  development  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act,  there  are  a  large  number  of  women 
outside  the  Act,  for  instance,  women  who  have  been 
acting  as  housewives  all  their  lives  and  have  not 
gone  in  for  industry? — The  Chairman  did  not  explain 
what  he  meant  by  further  development,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  took  him  as  going  a  good  deal  further  along 
the  road  than  he  intended  to. 

3106.  Chairman :  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  whether 
your  Congress  had  considered  whether  the  problem 
of  disability  between  60  and  70  could  be  dealt  with 
bv  an  extension  and  development  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  principle? — Yes,  and  the  simple 
answer  was  in  the  negative. 

3107.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  It  has  been  said  that 
the  need  of  pensions  between  60  and  70  is 
largely  a  matter  of  disability.  Even  if  people 
are  not  physically  feeble,  is  it  not  increasingly 
difficult,  except  in  war  time,  for  them  to  get 
work  after  the  age  of  60?  I  know  that  men 
dye  their  hair  in  order  to  get  work  and  do  not 
disclose  their  age,  and  women  may  do  so  too,  but 
anyhow  is  it  not  difficult  to  get  employment? — Most 
men  after  the  age  of  60  have  not  much  hair  to  dye. 

3108.  But  they  resort  to  that  sort  of  thing  because 
it  is  difficult  to  get  work? — I  took  the  term  used  by 
the  Chairman  in  the  widest  possible  sense.  I  would 
call  it  economic  disability.  The  real  cause  is  that  a 
man  is  over  60  years  of  age.  I  was  not  thinking 
solely  of  actual  physical  disability  but  of  all  the 
factors. 

3109.  A  man  cannot  get  work  from  one  cause  or 
another.  Is  there  the  same  difficulty  after  60  as  after 
6o,  do  you  think? — The  difficulty  becomes  greater  with 
each  year.  After  60  it  is  great  and  after  61  greater, 
and  so  on. 

3110.  I  thought  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  through 
employers  refusing  to  employ  the  older  men  ?— Yes,  but 
the  difficulty  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
begins  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  60.  I  think  it 
commences  somewhere  about  45  or  46.  A  good  deal 
depends  on  the  particular  trade. 

3111.  There  is  increasing  difficulty  as  the  age  gets 
greater? — Yes. 

3112.  Mr.  Dunford :  With  respect  to  the  super¬ 
annuation  age  in  your  own  Society  it  is  60,  but  no 
railway  company  gives  superannuation  pay  at  OOP- 
Under  railway  pension  schemes,  there  are  various 
ages :  65  is  the  usual  age. 

3113.  I  am  thinking  of  the  large  railways? — I  was 
using  60  as  merely  an  age  limit.  If  a  man  breaks 
down  he  gets  a  pension  earlier. 

3114.  You  said  that  superannuation  commences  at 
60  in  certain  cases,  and  used  that  as  an  argument  for 
universality,  I  thought? — If  I  conveyed  that  I  did  not 
intend  to ;  60  is  the  retiring  age  in  the  Post  Office. 
What  I  said  was  the  opposite  to  what  you  put,  namely, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  go  at' 60.  They  want 
to  stay  on. 

3115.  I  thought  that  the  Trade  Union  principle  was 
for  the  older  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  give  other 
men  a  job? — I  am  not  aware  of  that  principle. 

3116.  That  is  one  of  the  points  put  forward,  is  it 
not? — Not  by  me. 

3117.  Chairman :  Nor  by  your  Congress  officially? — 
I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

3118.  Mr.  Dunford :  With  regard  to  sets  off.  I  take 
it  that  if  Lord  Rothschild  had  a  pension  he  would 

have  to  include  it  in  the  Income  Tax  returns? _ That 

occurred  to  me  when  the  question  was  put  to  me. 

3119.  And  he  would  have  to  pay  super-tax  on  it? — 
No  doubt  he  would  be  delighted  to  do  it. 

3120.  With  income  tax  and  super-tax  the  effect 

would  not  be  quite  what  some  people  anticipate? _ I 

have  not  worked  out  yet  the  point  about  income  tax, 
but  it  is  not  quite  so  alarming  as  might  be  thought. 
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3121.  Mr.  Roivntree :  I  would  like  you  to  tell  us 
exactly  what  your  view  is  as  to  the  principle  which 
the  State  should  go  upon  in  connection  with  CRd  Age 
Pensions? — The  point  has  been  laid  down  time  after 
time  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  that  when  a  man, 
or  woman  for  that  matter,  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
age  (the  point  of  age  is  not  material)  he  has  done 
certain  service  to  the  State  and  the  State  ought  to 
look  after  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  That 
is,  roughly  speaking,  the  point  of  principle. 

3122.  When  you  say  “  look  after  him  ”  do  you 
mean  completely? — No,  I  do  not.  I  should  have 
qualified  it.  Perhaps  I  should  say  “  should  make  him 
au  allowance.”  That  puts  it  possibly  a  little  more 
clearly. 

3123.  Now  one  or  two  questions  with  regard  to  the 
point  about  universality  and  the  order  in  which 
alterations  should  be  made.  I  am  rather  struck  by 
the  largely  increased  amount  that  is  needed  if  you 
do  away  with  the  mean-limit.  At  the  present  time 
with  the  extra  2s.  6d.  the  cost  is  £18,000,000.  If  the  age 
were  kept  the  same,  and  the  means  limit  were  done 
away  with,  it  looks  as  if  the  cost  would  be  £30,000,000, 
or  an  increase  of  £12,000,000.  I  take  it  that  you  are 
not  very  anxious  about  people  over  the  income  tax 
limit  being  drawn  in? — No,  only  in  so  far  as  that  if 
you  do  not  draw  them  in  you  will  always  get,  as  we 
do,  the  cry  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  iis  really  charity. 
Mr.  Rowntree  will  know  how  very  strong  that  feeling 
is,  and  personally  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  rid 
of  it  unless  you  make  the  pension  universal.  Whether 
everybody  under  such  a  scheme  would  claim  the 
pension  is  perhaps  another  matter,  but  the  right  to 
do  so  has  to  be  considered,  we  think. 

3124.  Accepting  that  entirely  theoretically,  I  men¬ 
tion  the  increase  of  £12,000,000  if  you  had  no  means 
limit.  The  cost  of  increasing  the  pensions  from  7s.  6d. 
to  10s.  is  only  £6,000,000  if  it  is  confined  to  those  who 
are  now  getting  pension.  If  we  are  bound  to  make 
suggestions  as  to  the  order  in  which  concessions  should 
be  made,  are  you  quite  clear  that  it  is  wise  to  establish 
universality  at  70  rather  than  make  some  income  limit 
and  increase  the  amount?  I  will  put  it  in  this  way: 
Suppose  we  feel  that  we  can  only  advise  an  increased 
expenditure  of  £50,000,000.  We  want  to  give  the  best 
advice  that  we  can  give.  Are  you  clear  that  before 
increasing  the  pensions  of  some  of  the  poor  people  who 
are  getting  pensions  now  it  is  more  important  to  get 
complete  universality,  or  do' you  think  that  we  should 
consider  whether  we  should  make  some  limit  like  the 
Income  Tax  limit  or  the  Health  Insurance  limit? — 
The  Income  Tax  limit  is  the  natural  limit  that  comes 
to  one’s  mind.  It  does  not  get  over  my  objection.  If 
you  put  it  to  me  in  this  way,  “  We  have  only  a  certain 
amount  to  expend;  what  is  the  best  way  to  spend  it?” 
I  should  not  be  prepared  to  consider  that  unfavour¬ 
ably.  Under  my  instructions  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
put  it  more  strongly. 

3125.  With  regard  to>  the  reduction  of  age,  have 
yon  considered  at  all  whether  there  should  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  made  between  men  and  women? — No. 

3126.  From  your  experience  I  think  you  would 
admit  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  women  to 
engage  in  industry  for  as  long  a  time  as  men? — That 
is  so. 

3127.  You  have  not  really  considered  whether  there 

should  be  a  differentiation? — No.  * 

3128.  Then  further  with  regard  to  age  you 

suggested  60.  1  suppose  your  view  would  be  that  if 

a  man  can  work  to  65  without  any  danger  to  health  it 
is  really  better  for  the  man? — Yes,  certainly.  I  think 
the  longer  you  work  the  better,  but  that  may  not  be 
the  generally  accepted  view. 

3129.  I  am  rather  struck  by  the  way  in  which  some 
men  who  retire  from  work  at  65  are  unhappy  if  they 
have  not  a  hobby.  If  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
retired  at  60,  do  you  not  think  they  really  would  be 
rather  unhappy? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  see  how  they 
could  retire  on  any  amount  of  Old  Age  Pension  which 
they  are  likely  to  get,  unless  they  were  physically 
unable  and  were  forced  to  retire.  My  view  is  that 
even  with  an  Old  Age  Pension  of  £1  a  week  (the 
highest  figure  which  has  been  mentioned)  people  would 
not  necessarily  retire  at  60.  I  said  that  some  would  do 
so  when  I  was  asked  with  regard  to  production.  On 


the  whole  I  think  the  effect  on  production  would  not 
be  serious.  I  tried  to  make  that  clear.  That  answers 
the  question  in  another  way,  I  think. 

3130.  If  they  got  £1  a  week  at  60  and  did  not  retire 
at  60  there  would  be  a  considerable  reduction  of  wages, 
would  there  not? — Not  necessarily. 

3131.  Would  not  that  be  the  effect?  If  employers 
felt  that  all  their  men  after  60  would  get  £1  a 
week  and  they  pre-suppossed  that  a  man  after  60 
was  not  working  as  quickly  as  a  man  at  30  or  40. 
surely  the  employers  would  make  a  great  demand 
to  be  able  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  men  over  60? — 
That  is  dealt  with  now.  Had  you  put  the  point 
20  years  ago  to  me  I  should  have  agreed  with  you, 
but  during  20  years  a  great  many  things  have  taken 
place  and  to  some  extent  the  earnings  of  older  men 
have  been  dealt  with  by  employers  and  Trade  Unions. 
They  will  be  dealt  with  further,  I  think,  when  the 
new  Industrial  Council  is  set  up.  Then  you  have 
in  addition  the  added  strength  of  the  Trade  Unions 
and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  added  strength 
of  combinations  amongst  employers.  What  one  finds 
in  actual  practice  is  that  when  you  get  combinations 
of  employers  and  combinations  of  workmen  they  will 
meet  together  and  talk  sensibly  and  come  to  sensible 
arrangements,  whereas  where  you  have  not  combina¬ 
tions  you  cannot  get  these  conversations.  I  think 
that  all  the  factors  working  together,  or  separately 
for  that  matter, 
which  might  be 
you  mentioned. 

3132.  I  know  the  Congress  have  not  considered, 
but  have  you  personally  considered  the  possibility 
of  some  contributory  scheme  in  connection  with 
pensions,  so  that  men  and  women  might  retire  from 
industry,  say,  at  the  age  of  60  or  65,  not  with  a 
pittance,  but  with  an  amount  which  would  really 
keep  them  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  and  happiness 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives? — I  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  that  nationally,  but  with  regard  to  the  Civil 
Service,  I  have  considered  it  on  a  great  many  occa¬ 
sions.  I  have  tried  to  get  my  own  people  to  agree  to  a 
supplementary  provision.  Assuming  that  the  pension 
is  £1  a  week,  I  have  tried  to  get  them  to  agree  to  a 
scheme  by  which  they  can  add  another  pound  through 
their  own  savings;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my 
suggestion  has  never  been  received  with  approval. 
I  think  the  principle  is  sound,  but  it  is  not  a 
principle  which  is  accepted  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
been  able  to  find. 

3133.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  if 
in  this  country  industry  was  properly  organised 
and  there  were  Councils  very  largely  guiding  each 
industry,  it  would  be  quite  feasible  for  an  industry 
to  arrange  a  contributory  scheme  whereby  their 
people  did  retire  with  a  satisfactory  pension  at  an 
age  which  would  really  be  an  advantage  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself  as  well  as  to  the  people? — That  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  system  that  I  tried  to  work  out  for  our 
post  office  people,  but  I  found  it  exceedingly  un¬ 
popular  when  1  suggested  it. 

3134.  The  fact  of  having  to  contribute  was  un¬ 
popular? — Yes.  I  ought  in  fairness  to  my  own  people 
to  explain  that  they  said:  “  We  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  contribute,  but  if  we  did  the  Post  Office 
would  never  increase  our  present  amount  of  pension, 
which  it  ought  to  do.  And  further  than  that,  we 
should  probably  get  diddled  out  of  some  part  of 
the  money  we  contributed.”  I  do  not  accept  those 
points  of  view,  but  it  is  fair  to  put  them,  because 
those  points  were  raised. 

3135.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  You  say  that  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme  would  be  difficult.  If  people  were 
asked  to  raise  so  many  millions  extra  per  year  for 
pensions'  would  they  prefer  to  face  the  higher  cost 
of  living  that  would  involve  rather  than  have  some 
definite  contributory  scheme?-  I  regret  to  sav  that 
I  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  I 
regret  it  because  it  is  really  indirect  taxation,  but 
wo  bave  not  yet  got  to  the  point  of  getting  people 
to  see  that  direct  taxation  is  better. 

3136.  You  spoke  of  the  Post  Office  pension  as 
having  encouraged  thrift.  Do  you  think  that  the 
parallel  with  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  is  quite  just 
considering  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  decreased 
according  to  the  amount  that  a  man  has  saved  for 
himself? — Yes,  T  think  it  is  quite  just.  I  do  not 

Q  2 


would  do  away  with  any  evil  results 
anticipated  from  the  state  of  things 
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think  people  realise  about  the  deductions  until  they 
suffer  under  them  and  that  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  so  much  trouble  when  the  old  people  claim  their 
pensions. 

3137.  You  mean  that  a  man  is  not  deterred  from 
trying  to  secure  10s.  or  12s.  a  week  by  saving  by 
the  fact  that  it  will  decrease  his  Old  Age  Pension? — 
I  think  he  does  not  realise  it  and  he  is  not  deterred. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  he  realised  it. 

3138.  You  do  not  think  that  the  realisation  is 
increasing? — I  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

3139.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  put  that  before 
us? — It  may  be  so,  but  no  evidence  has  come  before 
me  in  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

3140.  We  very  often  have  it  suggested  that  the 
State  can  be  expected  to  pay  higher  amounts  be¬ 
cause  the  State  has  shown  what  it  can  spend  during 
the  war,  but  is  it  ever  reckoned  as  a  reply  to  that 
argument  that  the  State  has  not  yet  paid  for  the 
war  and  that '  we  waged  a  good  deal  of  the  war  on 
credit? — Well,  my  simple  answer  is  that  I  do  not 
accept  the  argument  at  all. 

3141.  Chairman:  You  mean  the  argument  that  the 
State  can  give  very  generously  now  because  it  has 
done  so  much  during  the  war? — Quite  so — I  do  not 
accept  that.  There  are  two  reasons.  First,  we  were 
compelled  to  spend  extremely  profusely  in  the  time 
of  need  and  there  is  no  parallel  between  what  we 
spend  in  time  of  need  and  what  we  spend  normally. 

3142.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  The  argument  was 
brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  and 
we  hear  it  continually  in  discussing  social  reform? — 
Yes,  but  I  do  not  accept  it.  If  a  country,  like  an 
individual,  spends  far  more  than  it  ought  to  do  it 
has  to  pull  up  somewhere.  That  is  another  reason. 

3143.  I  agree,  but  we  meet  the  argument  continu¬ 
ally.  I  wonder  whether  you  and  your  friends  meet 
it? — I  ana  not  sure  that  the  people  whom  I  represent 
will  thank  me  for  the  answer  that  I  have  given. 

3144.  Chairman :  Your  country  will  thank  you? — 
Those  whom  I  represent  may  not. 

3145.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  People  have  to  be 
educated.  You  put  forward  the  view  that  practi¬ 
cally  because  a  man  or  woman  had  reached  pension¬ 
able  age  there  should  be  recognition  of  that  .  as 
services  rendered  to  the  State? — Yes. 

3146.  You  would  not  admit  that  there  should  be 
any  question  as  to  whether  the  services  have  been 
rendered  or  not  ? — No. 

3147.  For  instance,  Sir  Charles  Booth  in  one  of 
his  statistical  reviews  computes  that  8  per  cent, 
of  the  population  in  every  large  town  are  an  absolute 
expense  and  drag  on  the  community? — Yes. 

3148.  You  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  8  per 
cent  ? — Yes. 

3149.  You  do  not  consider  that  your  statement  that 
a  man  by  having  lived  till  70  has  rendered  service 
to  the  State  is  invalidated  by  that? — No.  With  re¬ 
gal'd  to  the  8  per  cent,  one  sees  the  superficial  argu¬ 
ment  against  giving  them  old  age  pension,  but  you 
have  to  go  further  than  the  superficial,  and  ask  how 
it  is  that  they  did  not  give  service  to  the  State 
and  whether  the  State  has  not  some  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  they  have  not  given  that  service. 

3150.  Therefore  you  would  have  no  discrimination? 
—No. 

3151.  Sir  Alfred  Wcdson:  I  gather  from  you  that 
the  view  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  is,  that  taking 
into'  account  the  product  of  personal  savings  or  Trade 
Union  benefits  or  Friendly  Society  benefits  is  deemed 
to  be  an  unfair  advantage  taken  by  the  State  of  efforts 
made  by  the  individual  during  his  working  life? — Yes. 

3152.  And  it  is  called  a  serious  outrage  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  working  classes  that  these  elements  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  their  claim  to 
pension  ? — I  say  it  is  a  penalisation  of  thrift. 

3153.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  where  there  are  no*  such  savings  and  no  such 
benefits  there  has  been  no  thrift? — No. 

3154.  You  would  admit  that  there  must  be  large 
classes  of  the  community  who  arrive  at  the  age  of  70 
having  lived  strenuous  and  laborious,  lives,  and  after 
incurring  a  good  many  financial  burdens,  with  the 
result  that  on  arriving  at  the  pensionable  age  they 
have  nothing  or  next  to  nothing? — Certainly.  That 
is  one  of  the  arguments  against  a  uy  kind  of  dis¬ 
crimination. 


3155.  You  would  propose  in  those  cases  to  make  the 
pension  precisely  the  same  as  you  would  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  has  had  a  fairly  comfortable  life  and 
ample  opportunities  of  saving  of  which  he  has  taken 
advantage? — Yes.  I  am  assuming  that  the  State  is 
paying  in  Old  Age  Pension  as  much  as  the  State  can 
afford,  and  it  should  be  the  same  to  each  person. 

3156.  Supposing  a  pound  a  week  was  granted  at 
65,  and  two  applicants  came  forward  both  having  led 
equally  meritorious  lives,  one  of  them  through  haying 
had  many  bui-dens,  family  expenses  and  that  sort  of 
thing  not  having  saved,  and  the  other  having  had 
what  one  may  call  a  fairly  successful  life,  having  had 
opportunities  of  saving  of  which  he  has  taken  full 
advantage  and  having  from  private  savings  an  income 
of  a  pound  a  week.  That  person  having  had  a  oopi- 
fortable  life  is  still  able  to  earn  and  he  earns  30s.  a 
week.  He  therefore  has  apart  from  any  pension  an 
income  of  £2  10s.  a  week.  The  less  fortunate  person 
I  will  assume  is  practically  worn  out  by  his  exertions 
and  is  no  longer  able  to  work.  Your  proposal  would 
be  to  give  a  pound  a  week  to  each  of  those  persons. 
That  I  take  to  be  the  proposal?- — Yes.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  find  special  cases  like  that,  obviously  when 
dealing  with  millions  of  people,  but  I  am  trying  to 
deal  with,  the  general  principle. 

3157.  And  I  am  trying  to  deal  with  the  general 
principle,  too.  I  want  to  know  how  long  do  you  think 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  perhaps,  and  certainly 
other  labour  organisations,  would  accept  that  state  of 
things  before  they  raised  the  cry  that  the  Old  Age 
Pension  system  was  unjust  because  it  left  the  poor 
man  who  had  had  no  opportunities  of  saving  in  a 
relatively  impoverished  condition  compared  with  his 
neighbour,  who  had  had  from  his  point  of  view  all  the 
best  of  life  and  had  been  able  to  put  by  a  substantial 
sum  for  himself? — But  I  do  not  think,  Sir  Alfred,  you 
must  assume  that  the  Trade  Union  Congress  is  devoid 
of  people  who  know  something  about  these  things,  and 
these  points  have  come  up  time  after  time.  I  can 
only  say  that  judging  from  my  experience  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  I  think  the  Trade  Union  Con¬ 
gress  would  accept  the  system  which  I  am  suggesting; 
in  fact,  I  am  sure  it  would  and  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  take  the  risks  which  appear  to  be  in  your 
mind. 

3158.  Do  you  not  think  that  we  should  incur  grave 
danger  of  offending  the  public  conscience  if  it  was 
found  that  a  very  large  and  worthy  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  left  in  comparative  poverty,  while  equal 
aid  from  the  State  was  given  to  a  class  of  the  com¬ 
munity  which  might  be  regarded  as  well  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  itself? — I  do  not  want  to  be  offensive,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  that  this  question  of 
hurting  the  public  conscience  always  comes  up  when 
some  demand  (is  made  on  behalf  of  very  poor  people. 

3159.  What  I  am  putting  is  the  case  of  very  poor 
people,  is  it  not?— I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  certain  disabilities  we  have  to 
include  some  people  who  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
not  be  entitled  to  consideration  for  pension.  The 
Trade  Union  Congress  at  all  events  knows  of  no  system 
by  which  you  can  deal  adequately  with  the  people 
whom  it  primarily  represents  without  the  possibility 
of  bringing  in  other  people.  Therefore  I  think  you 
are  urging  a  point  which  would  not  in  the  end  be  a 
benefit  to  the  poor  people. 

3160.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Now 
the  Chairman  gave  you  certain  figures.  You  said 
there,  would  be  certain  sets  off  and  you  instanced  the 
disablement  benefit  under  the  Insurance  Act.  You 
said  that  if  Old  Age  Pensions  were  granted  at  60  the 
Insurance  Act  benefit  might  be  abolished  ? — I  was 
rather  following  the  line  the  Chairman  put  to  me 
himself  in  speaking  of  possible  alterations  of  the 
Insurance  Act.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind, 
but  certainly  his  train  of  thought  led  me  in  the 
direction  which  I  followed.  I  cannot  commit  myself 
to  the  abolition  of  disability  pay.  That  requires  a 
good  deal  more  consideration.  I  asked  whether  there 
would  not  be  sets  off.  I  do  not  say  there  would  be 
sets  off.  I  wanted  information  with  regard  to  the 
exact  bearing  of  the  sum  put  to  me. 

3161.  You  realised  that  disablement  benefit  is  pay¬ 
able  at  any  age  when  disablement  sets  in?— Yes. 
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3162.  It  would  be  rather  a  serious  thing  to  abolish 

it  at  ages  under  60  because  some  substantial  sum  was 
given  to  people  over  60? — That  cannot  even  be  dragged 
into  anything  I  said.  We  never  got  (to  people  under 
60  years  of  age.  After  70  years  of  age  the  disability 
pay  is  stopped  when  the  Old  Age  Pension  begins - 

3163.  Yes.  You  introduced  a  new  principle? — 
Nothing  new  in  principle  came  into  my  mind  in 
answer  to  the  Chairman. 

3164.  Disablement  benefit  costs  very  little  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  figures  we  are  talking  about.  You 
realise  that? — Quite. 

3165.  In  any  case  it  does  not  come  to  much  over 
£2,000,000  a  year.  Now,  if  Old  Age  Pensions  wrere  in¬ 
creased  to  £1  a  week,  do  you  think  National  Health 
benefits  should  remain  at  their  present  level  with 
regard  to  disablement  and  sickness  ?— No. 

3166.  Presumably  the  benefit  must  be  increased 
then,  and  that  would  involve  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  charge  on  the  State  for  insurance  purposes? — 
Yes,  presumably. 

3167.  At  the  present  time  the  State  pays  roughly 
a  quarter  of  the  benefit? — Yes. 

3168.  Therefore  if  the  benefits  had  to  be  largely 
increased,  and  even  supposing  that  the  insured  agreed 
to  pay  a  corresponding  increase  in  contribution,  there 
would  still  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  charge  on 
the  State? — I  think  there  is  bound  to  be  an  increase 
anyway. 

3169.  That  would  have  to  be  added  to  any  additional 
cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions? — The  Committee  has  gone 
into  this  much  more  deeply  than  I  have  had  the  chance 
of  doing,  but  may  I  say  that  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
bearing  of  the  point  on  Old  Age  Pensions.  Owing  to 
the  cost  of  living  it  is  very  clear  that  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  must  be  revised.  If  you  were 
not  sitting  here  you  would  still  be  faced  with  the  fact 
that  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  must  be 
modified. 

3170.  But  if  you  fix  pensions  at  £1  a  week  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  must  be  modified  to 
an  extent  that  would  not  be  contemplated  in  other 
circumstances? — That  is  possible. 

3171.  Therefore  it  might  mean  a  fairly  large  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  cost  of  National  Health  as  the  direct  result 
of  revising  the  scale  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions? — Yes, 
that  is  possible. 

3172.  Chairman :  The  lower  you  go  in  the  age  with 
a  high  pension  the  more  you  affect  the  rates  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance,  do  you  not? — Yes. 

3173.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  One  final  point.  When 
the  Congress  ask  for  £1  pension  at  60  it  means  £1 
a  week  each  for  a  man  and  his  wife  if  both  are 
over  60?— I  presume  so.  That  is  not  stated  clearly  in 
the  resolution,  but  I  think  it  a  perfectly  fair  assump¬ 
tion. 

3174.  That  has  a  great  bearing  on  the  figure  that 
we  have  been  discussing? — Truly. 

3175.  If  it  means  that  the  Congress  is  asking  that 
an  aged  couple,  meaning  by  that,  both  over  60,  should 
have  £2  from  the  State  so  long  as  they  both  live? — 
That  is  so. 

3176.  i Sir  Henry  Robinson:  Is  the  feeling  that  pen¬ 
sions  have  the  taint  of  charity  to  which  you  referred 
really  very  strong  in  England? — It  is  always  put 


exceedingly  strongly  at  all  meetings — very  strongly 
indeed. 

3177.  Do  you  think  that  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  and 
that  people  do  not  come  forward  for  pensions  who 
otherwise  would  because  of  the  existence  of  this  feel¬ 
ing?— I  have  heard  of  it,  but  have  not  come  across 
any  cases. 

3178.  I  presume  that  you  are  not  speaking  for 
Ireland  at  all  when  you  say  that  feeling  exists? — No. 

3179.  In  Ireland  to  obtain  an  Old  Age  Pension  is  a 
matter  almost  of  pride.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
pension  was  universal,  would  you  exempt  persons 
already  getting  pensions  from  the  State,  such  as  Civil 
servants  and  so  on? — No;  I  would  include  everybody. 

3180.  Col.  Nathan  Raw:  When  you  fix  the  age  at 
60  what  is  your  reason  for  fixing  on  such  a  young  age ; 
is  it  on  medical  grounds?  There  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour  to  be  done  by  men  after  60,  surely? 
— Truly.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  dealt  with 
the  medical  side  and  could  not  obviously  with  scientific 
accuracy.  What  was  felt  was  that  generally  speaking 
men  and  women  manual  workers  have  done  their  life’s 
work  at  60.  When  I  was  speaking  before  I  specifically 
exempted  brain  workers,  where  you  have  quite  a 
different  state  of  things.  Generally  speaking,  men 
and  women  manual  workers  have  completed  their  work 
at  60  the  Congress  thought.  Another  point  is  that 
wage  earners  who  have  worked  for  40,  45  or  501  years 
are  on  that  ground  alone  entitled  to  help  from  the 
State. 

3181.  Supposing  a  man  lives  to  75,  would  you  have 
him  living  for  15  years  doing  nothing? — That  is  not 
suggested. 

Yes. — No.  Even  if  £1  a  week  is  granted,  except  in 
cases  where  old  people  live  together  the  person  would 
not  Lave  sufficient  to  live  upon;  he  would  have  to 
supplement  his  income  by  doing  something. 

3182.  Why  should  you  assume  that  a  man  has 
finished  his  serious  life’s  work  as  a  general  principle? 
— I  cannot  answer  that,  I  am  afraid,  but  I  can  only 
say  that  60  is  accepted  in  some  industries  (in  the  Civil 
Servive  for  example)  as  the  time  at  which  a  man 
should  have  his  pension. 

3183.  I  can  quite  understand  that  a  man  may  not 
be  able  to  conform  with  Trade  Union  regulations  and 
do  a  full  output  of  work  at  60,  but  he  is  not  prevented 
from  doing  a  certain  amount  of  remunerative  work 
from  60  to  65  at  least? — You  are  getting  back  to  my 
point  about  £1  a  week  not  being  sufficient  to  keep  him. 

3184.  Yes. — If  we  were  asking  for  a  pension  which 
would  give  him  what  he  desired  or  should  have  to  live 
on  then,  if  I  may  say  so  respectfully,  your  point  would 
have  greater  weight,  but  we  are  not. 

3185.  But  we  are  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions, 
and  you  cannot  say  that  any  person  is  suffering  from 
old  age  at  60,  or  at  least  I  hope  not? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  answer  about  that. 

3186.  We  should  have  to  alter  the  title  if  it  were 
so? — Would  you  make  it  “  middle  age  ”? 

3187.  Yes — “  Middle  Ago  Pensions.” — I  am  get¬ 
ting  so  near  to  60  myself  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

3188.  Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
evidence.  I  desire  to  thank  you  both  for  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  it,  if  I  may  say  so. — Thank  you 
very  much. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(After  a  short  adjournment.) 

Miss  Jane  E.  Stuart  (Pension  Officer),  called  in  and  examined. 


3189.  Chairman :  You,  I  think,  are  a  Pension  Officer 
and  have  been  acting  as  such  since  October,  1917? — 
Yes;  that  is  so. 

3190.  Your  sphere  of  work  has  been  in  Marylebonc 
and  Hampstead? — Yes. 

3191.  In  certain  wards? — In  certain  wards. 

3192.  The  locality  you  have  been  in  is  entirely 
urban  and  varies,  I  understand,  from  slum  to  villa 
class  residences? — Yes;  that  is  a  broad  definition  of  it. 
A  good  part  is  entirely  slum. 

3193.  And  there  are  also  houses  of  a  good  class?, — 
Yes. 

3194.  You  have  765  pensioners  on  your  books,  188 

male  and  577  female? — Yes.  . 


3105.  You  divide  these  pensioners  in  your  mind  at 
any  rate  into  three  classes ;  first,  those  who  are  still 
at  work  but  with  increasing  difficulty  because  of 
advancing  age? — Yes. 

3196.  Secondly,  those  who  are  past  work  and  who 
live  on  savings  and  such  gifts  as  they  can  get? — Yes. 

3197.  And  thirdly,  those  who  are  living  with  and 
are  wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  children  or  other 
relatives? — Yes.  I  think  that  in  the  third  class  might 
be  mentioned  those  who  are  not  living  with  relatives, 
but  living  alone  and  getting  small  help  from  them. 

3198.  Certainly.  Now  what  do  you  say  as  regards 
the  first  class  who  are  earning  something?  What 
sort  of  people  are  they? — The  women  usually  arc 
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doing  cliaring  work.  I  found  amongst  the  first  class 
some  of  the  very  hardest  cases.  It  often  appears 
to  me  that  owing  to  the  hard  work  they  have  been 
engaged  on  during  their  lifetime,  they  are  hardly 
able  to  continue  work,  but  they  always  claim  that 
they  are  obliged  to  do  so  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
food  at  the  present  time. 

3199.  The  first  class  are  those  who  are  trying  to 
work,  but  who  have  comparatively  little  help  apart 
from  what  they  earn  and  from  the  Old  Age  Pension? 
— In  the  first  class  I  meant  those  who  really  only 
have  the  pension  and  a  few  shillings,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  what  they  are  able  to  do,  with 
no  help  from  relatives. 

3200.  With  regard  to  that  class,  are  you  willing 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  pension  would  be  good  for  these 
people  or  not? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  for  them. 

3201.  In  other  words,  the  first  of  the  three  classes 
which  you  divide  the  pensioners  into,  is'  a  class  that 
would  benefit  by  an  increase  of  pension  and  there 
would  be  no  corresponding  disadvantage? — No  cor¬ 
responding  disadvantage  at  all  in  that  class,  I  think. 

3202.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  pension  which  you  think  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  these  people 
that  they  should  have? — I  have  formed  the  opinion 
in  my  own  mind  that  their  means  limit  should  be 
increased  and  the  pension  should  be  really  doubled, 
not  including  the  additional  allowance  but  the  rate 
of  original  pension  purely. 

3203.  Instead  of  the  5s.  there  should  be  a  rate 
of  10s.?— Yes.  There  should  be  a  sliding  scale. 

3204.  Now  in  the  second  class,  are  those  who  have 
some  savings  and  may  get  small  gifts.  What  is  your 
view  about  them?  What  kind  of  amount  of  savings 
have  these  people? — I  rarely  find  that  it  exceeds 
£20.  I  have  not  a  very  great  number  of  pensioners 
in  my  area  under  that  definition,  and  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  unable  to  hold 
out  until  attaining  the  age  of  70. 

3205.  A  number  die? — I  have  not  such  a  large 
number  as  in  the  other  two  classes. 

3206.  Now  with  regard  to  pensioners  helped  by 
relatives  in  the  relatives’  homes  or  otherwise.  What 
do  you  say  about  those? — The  greater  number  are 
living  with  married  sons  or  daughters  and  there  are 
usually  several  children  in  the  household.  In  a 
working  class  family,  even  if  a  man  is  earning  a 
fair  amount,  owing  to  having  children  and  the  cost 
of  living  it  is  rather  a  charge  upon  him  or  upon  the 
woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  have  to  help  the  old 
person.  Usuallv  the  whole  amount  of  the  pension 
is  paid  in  and  it  is  always  claimed  and  I  think, 
except  in  the  very  poorest  classes,  rightly  claimed, 
that  it  does  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  benefits  given. 

3207.  With  regard  to  the  second  class  is  your 
view  the  same  as  in  the  first  class,  namely,  that  the 
pension  might  well  be  made  10s.? — Yes,  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  that  class  too. 
I  think  the  same  increase  should  apply  in  each  of 
the  three  classes. 

3208.  With  your  experience  you  think  it  would 
be  to  the  public  good  if  the  pension  was  increased 
to  10s.  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  would  not  put  them  in 
affluent  circumstances  but  it  would  considerably  help 
them. 

3209.  What  is  .your  view  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions?  Do  you  think  that  the  restric¬ 
tions  forcing  Pension  Officers  to  reckon  savings  and 
benefits  from  Friendly  Societies  and  definite  allow¬ 
ances  from  relatives  work  well,  or,  in  your  opinion, 
would  it  be  wise  if  the  restrictions  or  some  of  them 
were  removed? — Well,  it  seems  rather  hard  to  count 
war  pensions  granted  to  dependants.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  if  up  to  5s.  they  were  franked  and  not 
charged  against  them  it  would  be  fair,  but  I  realise 
at  the  same  time  that  there  are  many  arguments 
against  it. 

3210.  Are  you  able  to  draw  a  line  between  one 
kind  of  income  and  another  taking  the  three  classes 
— the  income  from  a  society  to  whmh  presumably 
they  had  paid  ;  secondly,  actual  personal  savings  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  thirdly,  help  from  friends.  Do  you  find 
in  practice  that  these  run  into  one  another  and  that 
it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line?-  What  do  you  mean 
exactly  with  regard  to  drawing  a  lino? 


3211.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  one  should 
be  counted  and  another  not? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 
With  regard  to  war  pensions  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  sentiment  attached  to  them  and  there 
is  also  this  fact — that  supposing  the  pensioner  has 
lost  a  son  or  near  relative  who  made  an  allowance, 
in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency,  the  pensioner  has  not 
that  son  to  go  to  for  help. 

3212.  That  is  an  exceedingly  strong  case  for  not 
counting  the  war  pension  in  income,  you  think? — 
Yes,  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

3213.  What  limit? — I  would  suggest  5s.  Very  few 
have  more  pension  than  that. 

3214.  Supposing  that  all  existing  restrictions  were 
swept  away  and  everybody  got  the  Old  Age  Pension  as 
a  matter  of  course  if  over  70,  can  you  tell  us  what 
effect  you  think  that  would  have  on  the  community 
among  whom  you  work? — Do  you  mean  means  restric¬ 
tions? 

3215.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be 
advisable  at  all  because  I  think  that  many  people 
would  be  claiming  who,  I  take  it,  were  not  intended 
to  get  the  pension  and  to  whom  the  pension  is  really 
not  necessary. 

3216.  Do  you  approve  of  the  existing  limit  being 
raised  at  all? — Yes,  I  think  the  existing  limit  should 
be  doubled  and  there  should  be  a  graduated  scale 
similar  to  the  one  in  force. 

3217.  You  believe  in  a  graduated  scale? — Yes,  I  do. 

3218.  What  proportion  of  your  pensioners  can  you 
say  get  less  than  5s.? — I  have  not  got  the  actual 
figures,  but  roughly  I  think  at  4s.  about  18  to  20 ;  at 
3si.  and  under  I  get  more  than  at  any  other  figure, 
probably  the  number  is  about  30-  I  get  about  15  to 
20  at  2s.,  and  very  few  Is.  pensioners. 

3219.  Out  of  a  total  of  765? — Hardly  more  than 
that. 

3220.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  sake  of  one-tenth  to  have  these  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ments  for  graduating  pensions? — I  think  it  would  be 
a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  pensioners  them¬ 
selves  if  they  found  that  certain  people  were  getting 
higher  allowances  or  the  full  pension  if  they  had  more 
means  at  their  disposal. 

3221.  I  suppose  as  it  is  those  who  get  less  than  full 
pension  think  they  ought  to-  have  full  pension  ? — They 
often  point  to  Mrs.  So-and-so,  thinking  that  she  has 
more  means  than  they  have,  and  say  that  she  gets  full 
pension  while  they  do  not.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
cause  of  dissatisfaction. 

3222.  Is  there  dissatisfaction  now  amongst  those  who 
get  less  than  5s.  ? — Yes.  They  do  not  really  know 
other  people’s  means.  They  imagine  them  to  a  certain 
extent. 

3223.  Whether  it  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  accentuated  if  there  was  a  level 
pension? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3224.  You  would  draw  a  line  between  war  pensions 
and  other  income,  the  result  of  savings  or  the  kindness 
of  relatives? — In  the  case  of  Avar  pensions  I  would.  I 
know  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  line  at  one  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  income  and  not  at  others. 

3225.  Supposing  we  agreed  that  war  pensions  should 
not  be  counted,  do  you  still  think  it  desirable  in  the 
public  interest  that  investments  from  past  savings  or 
allowances  from  a  friendly  society  should  be  reckoned 
in  the  income? — Yes,  I  do.  If  they  are  savings  and 
they  are  not  reckoned  in  the  income  they  are  probably 
kept  intact  until  the  death  of  the  pensioner,  or  may 
be  and  in  some  cases  are,  and  somebody  else  benefits. 

3226.  Do  you  think  that,  thrift  is  discouraged  by 
these  being  counted  in?  Have  you  any  evidence  to 
show  whether  at  is  so  or  not? — No,  I  have  no  evidence 
to  show  whether  it  is  or  not.  That  probably  may.be 
due  to  the  fact  that  whenever  they  have  made  savings 
they  have  not  anticipated  the  Old  Age-  Pension.  They 
have  not  looked  so  far  ahead. 

3227.  You  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  is  on  persons 
now  who  may  imagine  that  if  they  save  it  will  lower 
the  amount  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  they  are  entitled 
to?— No,  I  cannot. 

3228.  With  regard  to  the  other  category,  where 
people  have  allowances  from  relatives,  do  you  think 
that  ought  to  be  counted  in  income?— Yes.  It  is 
means  at  their  disposal. 
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3229.  And  the  same  would  apply  with  regard  to 
earnings? — Yes. 

3230.  Your  opinion  on  the  whole  is  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  pension  were  increased  to  10s.  and  if  (the 
present  restrictions  apart  from  war  conditions  were 
kept  up,  but  you  think  that  means  limit  should  be 
raised? — \es.  1  think  it  would  overcome  a  great 
many  of  the  present  hardships. 

3231.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Your  evidence  is  quite 
interesting,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
your  experience  is  somewhat  limited? — Do  you  mean 
in  time? 

3232.  Both  in  time  and  in  scope. — Well,  as  far  as 
time  goes  it  covers  the  period  when  the  hardships  have 
been  in  force  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
present  conditions.  An  experience  covering  seven  or 
eight  years  prior  to  the  war  would  hardly  be  of  much 
use  now'. 

3233.  The  war  began  prior  to  October,  1917? — But  if 
I  had  seven  or  eight  years’  experience  prior  to  the  war 
a  large  amount  of  it  would  be  no  good  now. 

3234.  You  have  no  experience  of  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts? — No;  mine  is  purely  urban  experience. 

3235.  Your  experience  has  led  you  to  see  a  good 
many  very  hard  cases,  perhaps  more  than  would  be 
found  elsewhere.  You  get  waifs  and  strays  par¬ 
ticularly  in  London,  do  you  not? — I  get  some  very 
poor  and  very  distressing  cases  in  the  Lisson  Grove 
district — a  very  slummy  quarter  of  Marylebone.  I  do 
not  know  wdiether  you  know  that  part? 

32,% .  Are  there  any  lodging  houses? — Yes,  two 
men’s  lodging  houses  in  my  locality. 

3237.  Cases  in  those  are  very  difficult  cases  to  deal 
with? — Yes,  they  are,  very.  I  think  my  area  covers 
as  far  as  an  urban  district  is  concerned  most  of  the 
types  of  pensioners  because  it  has  quite  a  respectable 
part,  a  very  nice  part  attached  to  it  as  well  as  a  very 
slummy  part. 

3238.  You  get  claims  from  people  living  quite  in 
comfort? — Yes,  quite  in  comfort. 

3239.  In  some  cases  you  have  to  report  against  them 
because  'they  are  living  in  such  comfort? — Yes,  I  have 
a  fair  percentage  of  those. 

3240.  I  see  that  you  have  a  very  large  proportion  of 
female  pensioners  in  your  district.  It  is  larger  than 
is  usual  taking  the  whole  country  over? — 1  do  not 
know  what  it  is  for  the  whole  country,  but  in  the 
office  in  which  I  work  there  are  9  w'omen  pension 
officers,  and  I  have  ascertained  their  figures  of  the 
male  and  female  pensioners.  They  work  out  at 
roughly  73  per  cent,  female  and  27  per  cent.  male. 
That  may  be  peculiar  perhaps  to  London. 

3241.  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  males  die  out  perhaps 
quicker  in  London? — I  do  not  know  the  reason  of  it, 
but  certainly  we  have  not  so  many  males. 

3242.  Are  there  many  aged  couples  living  together? 
- — Not  a  very  great  number. 

3243.  Are  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  widows? 
— Yes,  the  majority  of  them  are  widow's.  A  few  are 
single,  but  the  majority  are  widows.  The  cases  of 
married  couples  who  have  the  maximum  means  limit 
are  not  quite  so  hard  ;  where  the  two  are  together  both 
get  full  pension  (15s.) ;  'it  is  not  so  hard  for  them. 

3214.  You  say  that  some  look  forward  to  the 
grant  of  pension  as  a  means  of  enabling  them  to 
reduce  their  earnings  in  accordance  with  their  failing 
capacity  to  work.  That  means  that  before  the  grant 
they  were  living  on  earnings,  and  on  obtaining  the 
pension  they  are  able  to  live  although  working  less? — 
I  find  that  a  good  many  when  they  get  the  pension 
give  up  some  of  their  work  because  they  are  really  not 
able  to  keep  it  on.  They  keep  on  as  much  as  they 
are  able  to  do,  but  at  70  years  of  age  they  are  not  able 
to  do  very  much  in  many  cases  and  they  look  upon  the 
pension  as  a  means  of  relieving  them  from  some  of 
their  work. 

3245.  You  have  an  idea  that  war  pensions  should  be 
ignored  with  regard  to  means  for  old  age  pension 
purposes? — Yes,  within  a  certain  limit.  I  think  I 
suggested  5s. 

3246.  The  war  pension  in  all  cases,  I  know,  does  not 
take  the  place  of  the  support  given  by  a  son,  but 
under  your  suggestion  you  may  be  putting  one  person 
in  a  more  favourable  position  with  regard  to  means 
than  another  who  has  not  lost  a  son.  You  admit  that 


it  might  be  putting  her  in  perhaps  a  more  favourable 
position? — Yes.  1  admit  that  it  might  not  be  advis¬ 
able.  As  I  said  before  it  may  be  a  matter  of  sympathy 
with  those  who  suffer  by  the  war. 

3248.  With  regard  to  savings  you  say  that  pen¬ 
sioners  have  rarely  more  (than  £20  saved  up.  That  is 
the  experience  in  your  district? — I  mentioned  those 
who  are  trying  to  live  on  their  savings  augmented  by 
gifts. 

3249.  They  do  not  exist  on  their  savings  very  long? 
— They  probably  have  had  greater  savings,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  draw  upon  them.  I  refer  to  people 
just  about  the  age  of  70. 

3250.  This  is  the  amount  that  you  find  when  they 
claim? — Yes,  where  they  have  been  living  on  their 
savings.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  work  and  have 
not  been  drawing  on  their  savings  lin  some  instances 
have  larger  amounts. 

3251.  Do  you  find  that  the  amount  has  disappeared 
when  you  make  your  half-yearly  enquiries?  Do  you 
find  that  the  capital  has  disappeared? — A  good  many 
of  them  who  only  have,  say,  a  shilling  or  two  beyond 
their  pension  and  a  little  from  a  banking  account, 
have  to  draw  on  their  banking  account  and  their  Post 
Office  book  proves  that. 

3252.  Chairman :  Do  you  mean  £20  a  year  or  £20 
altogether? — Yes,  altogether.  I  am  speaking  of  those 
I  have  put  into  class  2.  When  I  investigate  the 
cases,  I  find  that  they  very  rarely  have  more  than  £20. 
They  may  only  have  £2  or  £3  left. 

3253.  Sir  Henry  liobinson  :  Have  you  many  people 
in  your  district  absolutely  dependent  on  their  pen¬ 
sions? — I  should  think  I  have  not  more  than  5  per 
cent,  who  even  claim  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the 
pension. 

3254.  What  would  be  the  budget  of  a  person  like 
that  dependent  on  7s.  6d.  ? — I  could  not  give  the 
budget  of  those  who  allege  that  .  they  live  on  only 
7s.  6d.,  I  am  afraid.  I  have  a  couple  of  budgets  of 
people  who  have  a  little  more.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  give  any  estimate  of  how  they  spend  the 
7s.  6d.  It  really  only  means  buying  bread  and  mar¬ 
garine  after  they  pay  their  rent.  I  have  very  few  of 
such  cases.  I  only  know  of  one  instance  where  I  am 
convinced  that  the  pensioner  is  living  on  the  7s.  6d., 
and  that  is  the  case  of  a  man. 

3255.  With  husband  and  wife  living  together  on  15s. 
it  is  less  difficult  than  for  one  by  himself? — Yes,  of 
course,  it  is  much  easier. 

3256.  About  what  percentage  of  rejections  do  you 
think  you  have  taking  the  whole  number  of  claimants? 
— Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  age  or  on  any  ground 
whatever  ? 

3257.  On  any  ground  whatever? — I  have  about  200 
claims  in  a  year,  and  I  should  say  not  more  than  10 
per  cent. 

3258.  Do  you  see  signs  of  much  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  people  entitled  to  pensions  to  claim  pensions, 
on  the  ground  that  the  taint  of  charity  comes  in? — 
I  very  seldom  have  anything  like  that.  One  or  two 
people  say  that  they  do  not  like  to  come  to  charity 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  disabuse  their  minds  of 
that.  Very  few  of  them  make  the  suggestion. 

3259.  You  do  not  think  that  it  debars  people  who 
are  well-to-do  from  submitting  claims  to  a  pension 
they  are  not  entitled  to?— I  do  not  think  that  the 
majority  look  upon  it  as  charity.  1  think  the  excep¬ 
tion  is  to  look  upon  it  as  charity. 

3260.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Are  you  speaking  from 
your  own  experience  or  for  the  association? — I  am 
speaking  purely  from  my  own  experience. 

3261.  You  have  not  drawn  up  any  collective  re¬ 
commendations? — No.  I  understood  that  I  was  in¬ 
vited  as  an  individual  pension  officer.  It  is  quite 
my  own  experience  and  my  own  figures  that  I  mention 
here. 

3262.  I  just  wanted  to  know.  Had  you  done  any 
work  of  this  kind  before  you  were  put  on  to  pension 
work? — I  had  been  doing  investigation  work  in  Army 
and  Navy  separation  allowances  since  1915. 

3263.  You  were  accustomed  to  the  kind  of  people? — 
Yes.  I  had  a  much  wider  area.  I  was  working 
the  same  ground  and  a  lot  of  other  ground  too,  but 
I  met  actually  the  same  people  at  times  and  the 
same  class  of  people. 
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3264.  What  kind  of  work  have  the  majority  of 
the  pensioners  been  doing? — The  women,  if  they  have 
been  widows  for  many  years,  have  almost  invariably 
been  doing  charing.  A  few  have  been  doing  odd 
jobs  of  needlework  for  some  time.  The  majority 
have  been  doing  office  cleaning  or  casual  work  of 
the  charing  type. 

3265.  Are  many  adding  to  their  incomes  by  minding 
babies?  That  is  a  very  wide  industry  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts? — I  do  not  find  very  many  minding  babies 
excepting  the  babies  of  their  relatives — their  grand¬ 
children  really. 

3266.  When  they  live  in  the  relatives’  house? — 
When  they  live  in  the  house  or  when  they  live  quite 
near.  They  go  round  and  get  dinner  and  mind  the 
grandchildren  if  the  mother  is  out  at  work. 

3267.  It  is  not  an  industry?- — I  can  hardly  think 
of  a  case  where  they  have  been  employed  by  anybody 
outside  the  family  to  mind  the  baby. 

3268.  What  kind  of  trade  do  the  men  come  from? — 
A  good  many  of  them  have  been  general  labourers 
or  painters.  They  so  describe  themselves.  I  think 
those  are  the  widest  classes.  A  few  have  been  in 
domestic  service  and  some  of  the  women  too  have 
been  in  domestic  service.  Some  of  the  men  Rave 
been  employed  by  the  Borough  Council  and  get 
small  pensions. 

3269.  Are  most  of  them  living  in  one  room? — Most 
of  the  women  who  are  living  alone  live  in  one  room. 
In  fact,  practically  all  the  women  living  alone  only 
have  one  room.  Married  couples  sometimes  have  two 
rooms. 

3270.  With  regard  to  the  small  savings  that  they 
have,  do  you  often  find  that  there  is  something  re¬ 
served  for  funeral  expenses? — No,  I  think  not,  be¬ 
cause  in  nearly  every  case  they  pay  2d.  a  week  and 
then  there  is  something  to  bury  them.  They  hold 
industrial  insurance  policies  and  the  subscription  is 
usually  2d.  a  week.  In  a  few  instances  they  are 
reserving  something  for  funeral  expenses,  but  very 
rarely. 

3271.  The  money  in  the  bank  is  looked  on  as  some¬ 
thing  that  they  can  draw  on  ? — Something  at  the  back 

f  them. 

3272.  You  do  not  come  across  very  many  in  your 
district  who  try  to  live  on  the  pension  only? — No; 
very  few.  There  may  have  been  some  before  the 
war,  but  I  was  not  a  pension  officer  then,  and  I  really 
cannot  say.  I  only  just  venture  that  opinion. 

3273.  They  pay  3s.  or  4s.  for  rooms? — Yes,  that  is 
a  good  average  figure.  If  I  take  the  Hampstead  part 
they  sometimes  pay  as  much  as  6s.,  and  in  that  case 
they  have  other  means  besides  the  pension.  Perhaps 
the  maximum  means  allowed. 

3274.  Do  you  find  a  large  proportion  of  people  who 
very  badly  need  the  pensions!  at  the  age  of  65?  Do 
you  think  it  a  great  hardship  that  they  have  to  wait 
till  70  for  the  pension? — I  can  only  form  an  opinion 
on  that  since  I  have  been  doing  pension  work.  On 
the  whole  I  was  not  visiting  such  old  people  before. 
M 3"  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  rather  a  hardship 
to  have  to  wait  till  70. 

3275.  What  age  ivould  you  suggest? — I  think  65 
would  be  a  very  fair  age,  but  it  is  a  purely  personal 
opinion  I  am  giving  you.  I  have  never  asked  any 
pensioners  whether  they  would  have  liked  it  at  65. 
I  might  mention  that  since  the  recommendation  of  a 
Pensions  Committee  has  appeared  in  the  press,  we  are 
having  a  fair  number  of  claims  from  people  who  are 
just  65  or  over.  They  think  it  is  in  fact  the  law  now 
whereas  it  is  only  a  suggestion. 

3276.  Chairman  :  And  not  a  suggestion  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee. — No.  I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  cases,  but  each  of  us  have  some.  It  appeared  in 
one  of  the  evening  papers — the  “Star”  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

3277.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  The  London  Pensions  Com¬ 
mittee  suggested  it? — Yes. 

3278.  Col.  Nathan  Raw:  From  your  experience  of 
these  765  people  would  you  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  any  difference  in  the  age  at  which  a  man 
should  draw  a  pension  from  that  at  which  a  woman 
should  do  so? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3279.  You  think  the  age  should  be  the  same  in  both 
cases? — I  think  the  age  should  be  the  same. 

3280.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  women 
should  have  it  before  men? — No;  no  reason  at  all. 


3281.  With  regard  to  No.  2  class,  “  those  past 
work  who  exist  on  savings,”  do  you  think  from  your 
general  experience  that  they  have  a  great  objection 
to  receiving  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes,  I  think  they  have. 

3282.  Do  you  think  it  is  general?- — Yes,  I  do  not 
think  they  like  being  asked  whether  they  have  been 
receiving  Poor  Law  relief.  We  generally  put  it  as 
nicely  as  possible,  but  they  do  not  much  like  the 
question. 

3283.  They  would  rather  go  on  in  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  accept  Poor  Law  relief? — I  think  many  of 
them  would.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  pride 
however  poor  they  are  you  know,  and  to  their  way  of 
thinking  it  carries  rather  a  stigma. 

3284.  You  say  that  most  of  the  pensioners  contri¬ 
bute  to  a  burial  fund? — Yes. 

3285.  That  is  pretty  general? — Most  of  them  do. 

3286.  Would  it  be  possible  for  them  to  contribute 
to  the  pension?  I  suppose  that  if  they  can  afford 
two  or  three  pence  a  week  for  one  thing,  they  can 
also  afford  it  for  another? — I  do  not  know. 

3287.  Would  it  be  a  popular  thing  to  suggest? — I 
cannot  give  an  opinion  on  that.  I  have  not  thought 
of  it  from  that  point  of  view.  You  mean  a  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme  for  Old  Age  Pensions? 

3288.  Yes.  I  only  wanted  to  know  your  impression 
from  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  people.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  a  popular  or  possible  scheme? — I 
am  afraid  I  would  rather  not  express  an  opinion 
about  that.  I  have  not  quite  thought  out  that  point. 
It  would  be  a  rather  hastily  arrived  at  opinion. 

3289.  Do  you  think  that  people  suffer  very  much 
physically  or  mentally  from  having  to-  put  up  with 
a  very  small  pension? — I  think  that  at  the  present 
time  they  undoubtedly  do. 

3290.  You  think  7s.  6d.  too  low? — Yes,  I  think  so, 
taking  the  value  of  money  at  the  present  time  and  the 
cost  of  food.  I  might  say  that  practically  every 
pensioner  or  claimant  to  a  pension  whom  I  visit  ex¬ 
claims  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  my  own 
experience  is  that  it  is  very  hard  for  them. 

3291.  We  all  feel  that. — Yes,  but  not  quite  so  much 
as  those  who  only  have  a  very  few  shillings. 

3292.  In  your  opinion  these  old  people  with  only 
7s.  6d.  a  week  really  could  not  exist.  They  would 
have  to  accept  Poor  Law  relief? — I  think  I  mentioned 
before  that  I  am  sure  lin  my  own  mind  of  only  one 
man  who  lives  on  his  pension.  I  have  a  few  who 
allege  they  do,  but  I  think  they  get  gifts  of  food  and 
various  things  or  a  little  money  at  times.  One 
pensioner  whom  I  know — I  cannot  say  lives  on  the 
pension — but  exists  on  it. 

3293.  Speaking  generally,  in  your  experience  7s.  6d. 
by  itself  ds  not  enough  for  a  person  to  exist  on? — I 
think  not. 

3294.  He  must  have  some  other  means  of  some  sort ; 
gifts  from  friends  or  private  help  of  some  sort? — Yes. 

3295.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  Do  you  find  that  those 
who  have  pensions  from  former  employers  or  other 
sources  have  them  reduced  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  obtain  the  old  age  pension? — I  have  never  found 
that  they  have  actually  been  reduced,  but  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  the  amount  given  is  kept  low 
enough  to  enable  them  to  get  the  full  pension.  It  is 
rather  splitting  hairs  in  a  way,  but  they  do  not 
actually  reduce  the  amount.  They  never  make  dt  high 
enough  to  prevent  the  pension.  In  some  instances 
they  refrain  from  making  it  higher  so  that  the  person 
may  get  the  pension. 

3296.  In  the  first  instance? — Yes,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  That  is  not  always  so.  I  have  a  fair  number 
of  people  who  get  10s.  pension  from  the  Borough 
Council.  With  regard  to  people  who  get  16s.  when 
they  have  a  wife  alive  the  16s.  may  have  been  fixed 
with  the  ddea  that  the  husband  and  wife  should  still 
get  the  pension.  I  could  not  say. 

3297.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  gather  that  you  think  the 
amount  should  be  increased  to  10s.  ;  the  means  not  to 
count  should  be  increased  to  £63,  and  the  age  should 
be  decreased  to  65.  In  what  order  of  priority  would 
you  put  those,  supposing  that  the  Government  only 
agreed  to  one  or  two  of  them? — I  should  say  the 
increased  pension  should  come  first,  the  means 
allowance  next  and  the  age  last. 

3298.  The  Maclean  Report  may  result  in  the 
guardians  being  abolished,  but  there  may  be  some 
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machinery  to  take  their  place.  I  noticed  that  many 
guardians  are  tin  favour  of  supplementary  advances 
to  old  age  pensioners.  Have  you  any  experience  of 
what  the  effect  of  that  would  bey — Do  you  mean  in 
the  way  of  outdoor  relief? 

3299.  Yes,  outdoor  relief.  Y  ou  get  two  cases :  in 
one  case  the  pensioner  has  not  been  able  to  save  any¬ 
thing  or  has  spent  everything,  and  he  just  gets  the 
bare  pension,  and  in  the  other  the  pensioner  has 
means  up  to  the  limit  of  the  means  allowance.  Ob¬ 
viously  one  .is  much  better  off  than  the  other.  In 
some  cases  it  means  hardship,  and  certain  guardians 
advocate  that  in  those  cases  they  should  have  the 
power  of  giving  outdoor  relief  so  as  to  put  the  two 
persons  more  on  an  equality.  I  wondered  whether 
you  had  thought  of  that  point  at  all  ? — No,  I  have  not 
thought  of  it,  but  I  think  the  same  objection  would 
arise — that  it  would  be  tainted  with  the  Poor  Law 
Relief  element. 

3300.  As  regards  charity? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
the  pensioners  would  object  to  having  the  money, 
naturally,  but  in  my  opinion  they  would  object  if 
it  had  the  Poor  Law  Relief  element  in  it. 

3301.  Would  it  be  a  good  or  a  bad  thing  to  have 
supplementary  advances,  do  you  think? — I  think  it 
better  to  make  the  pension  higher. 

3302.  Making  it  cover  the  whole  lot? — Yes. 

3303.  By  graduation? — Yes. 

3304.  I  take  it  that  people  usually  now  look  on  the 
old  age  pension  as  a  right  and  not  as  charity? — I 
think  that  very  few  look  on  it  as  charity,  but  as  a 
right. 

3305.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  describe 
it  as  charity? — I  do  not  think  it  is  correctly  described 
as  charity.  It  never  occurs  to  me  that  way.  I  try  to 
disabuse  their  minds  of  that  idea  and  to  make  them 
comfortable  about  taking  it. 

3306.  Have  you  the  budget  of  the  one  man  who 
lives  on  the  7s.  6d.  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  not. 

3307.  Could  you  get  it? — I  will  see. 

3308.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  see  how  he 
apportions  the  7s.  6d.— I  have  the  actual  budget  of 
a  woman  pensioner  living  alone  wTho  has  with  the 
pension  T4s.  a  week.  Curiously  enough,  she  kept  her 
actual  expenditure  before  the  pension,  and  has  kept  it 
every  week  since.  I  merely  took  one  week  as  a  speci¬ 
men.  It  varies  sixpence  or  a  shilling  each  week,  of 
course.  Shall  I  leave  it  here? 

3309.  Chairman:  Yes,  please.  (The  document  was 
handed  to  the  Committee.) 

£  s.  d, 

“  Income :  Pension  and  Additional  Allowance  0  7  6 

Benevolent  Society  Allowance  ...  0  3  0 

Earnings — Needlework .  0  3  6 

Cash  income  ...  ...  0  14  0 


Expenditure  : — 

s. 

d. 

Rent  ... 

3 

0 

Coals...  . 

1 

4 

Oil 

0 

4 

Gas  ... 

0 

6 

Insurance 

0 

2 

So3>p^  etc.  •••  ••• 

0 

4 

Sundries  . 

0 

2 

Food  : 

Meat  and  Vegetables 

2 

1 

Bread  and  Margarine 
Bacon  and  an  occa- 

0 

10* 

sionalegg... 

1 

5* 

Tea  and  Sugar 

1 

0* 

Vegetables  ... 

0 

7* 

Tin  of  Milk . 

1 

1 

Fresh  Milk  ... 

0 

2* 

Fish  ... 

0 

6 

J am  •••  •••  ••• 

0 

4 

0  14  0* 


Case  typical  of  many,  except  that  the  rent  of  one 
room  is  frequently  4s.  and  the  work  done  charing.” 

3310.  Mr.  Vunford :  It  may  be  hardly  fair  to  ask 
you,  but  it  has  been  stated  that  female  pension  officers 
are  somewhat  more  inquisitive  in  ferreting  out  the 


means  of  pensioners  than  male  officers  are.  Could  you 
offer  an  opinion  on  that  point  at  all? — Well,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of  offering  an 
opinion  because  1  certainly  think  (I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  I  may  be  a  little  biased)  that  women 
pension  officers  are  far  more  sympathetic  in  investigat¬ 
ing  cases,  the  reason  being  that  they  do  not  look  upon 
the  work  entirely  as  a  means  of  earning  their  living, 
although  that  is  a  very  necessary  consideration  with 
most  of  them.  My  own  experience  and  that  of  those 
with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  is  that  they  take 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  pensioners,  and  I  have 
known  many  instances  where  they  have  endeavoured 
to  interest  other  people  to  augment  small  pensions — 
of  course  within  the-  limits  of  the  allowance.  May  I 
ask  a  question?  1  would  like  to  know  where  you  got 
your  information  ? 

3311.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  It  is  not  an  official 
matter  at  all.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  a  lady  might 
be  more  sympathetic,  but  it  is  not  her  business  to  be 
sympathetic  but  just  to  carry  out  the  law? — But  the 
assertion  was  that  the  women  officers  are  more  in¬ 
quisitive  and  presumably  harder  I  take  it. 

3312.  Mr.  Vunford :  Do  you  have  many  appeals 
from  your  decisions  with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions? 
— No,  quite  a  small  percentage.  In  the  majority  of 
the  cases  the  appeals  show,  although  I  say  it  myself, 
that  the  investigation  is  correct.  I  am  obliged  to 
report  against  in  certain  instances  because  the  means 
are  beyond  the  limit  not  on  a  mere  estimate  but  on 
definite  proof. 

3313.  Do  you  make  many  appeals  against  the 
Pension  Committee’s  decisions? — No,  not  many. 

3314.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder ;  Is  that  because  they 
agree  with  you? — No. 

3315.  Chairman :  There  would  be  no  necessity  to 
appeal  in  that  case.  In  what  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  which  you  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing  do 
you  appeal? — A  very  small  number.  If  in  my  opinion 
there  is  an  obviously  wrong  decision  of  the  Pensions 
Committee  I  appeal  against  it.  They  occasionally  find 
further  evidence  of  age,  and  if  it  is  satisfactory, 
naturally  I  accept  it. 

3316.  Mrs.  Jennie  Balter:  Do  you  find  that  if 
people  are  able  to  do  work  after  70  they  are  able  to 
get  work  to  do? — Up  to  recently  they  have  been  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  labour. 

3317.  Up  to  the  Armistice? — Y7es.  But  how  has  it 
been  recently?— I  think  that  charing  work  can  be 
obtained  to  a  certain  extent,  and  men  who  had  work 
before  the  Armistice  are  being  kept  on.  They  may  be 
discharged  later  on,  but  not  many  I  think  have  been 
discharged  yet.  I  do  not  think  they  are  able  to  get 
fresh  work  so  much  as  to  keep  the  work  they  were 
employed  on  before,  owing  to  war  conditions. 

3318.  Now  from  your  own  showing  the  class  with  the 
£20  limit  which  they  draw  on  and  do  not  invest,  must 
merge  into  one  of  the  other  classes  very  speedily,  and 
within  a  year  I  should  suggest?— It  really  applies 
rather  more  to  claimants  than  to  pensioners — that  is 
to  cases  I  am  investigating  with  the  idea  of  their 
getting  a  pension.  I  find  that  they  are  living  on 
small  gifts  and  withdrawals  usually  from  a  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  account. 

3319.  The  circumstances  might  have  changed 
materially  in  six  months’  time  when  you  reinvestigate. 
They  would  not  have  so  much  savings  to  live  on? — 
They  would  have  had  the  pension  in  the  meantime 
and  gifts  also  possibly. 

3320.  YY>u  say  that  about  5  per  cent,  allege  that 
they  have  no  means  beside  the  pension,  and  you  have 
a  doubt  about  that.  Is  that  doubt  because  you  are 
sure  they  cannot  live  on  it,  or  have  you  other  reasons? 
— If  you  say:  “  Does  not  anybody  give  you  a  little 
help?  ”  they  rather  hesitate  and  you  feel  convinced 
in  your  own  mind  that  neighbours  give  them  help. 

3321.  But  that  is  irregular  and  undependable  help 
I  suppose?— I  do  not  think  they  really  exist  on  the 
pension  only. 

3322.  As  far  as  any  regular  means  that  they  can 
depend  on  are  concerned,  the  pension  is  all  that  they 
have? — Yes. 

3323.  Do  you  find  that  a  large  number  have 
annuities  from  provident  societies  or  Trade  Unions, 
or  anything  of  the  sort? — Not  a  large  number.  A 
certain  element  of  men  have.  I  find  that  women 
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have  not,  so  much.  The  men  have  Hearts  of  Oak 
benefit,  for  instance,  fairly  often. 

3324.  Have  you  formed  the  opinion  that  these 
annuities  should  not  be  accounted  in  assessing  their 
means  any  more  than  any  other  form  of  saving? — I 
think  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  that  and  say  £50  or  £100  in  the  Post  Office. 

3325.  Both  show  that  they  have  tried  to  provide 
for  themselves? — Yes. 

3326.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  free  board  and  resi¬ 
dence  with  relatives  or  otherwise,  should  not  be 
assessed  against  them? — It  is  not  my  opinion  at  all. 

3327.  You  think  it  should  be? — I  think  that  it 
should  be.  I  think  if  the  means  qualification  were 
doubled  or  largely  increased,  any  hardship  of  free 
board  and  lodging  being  taken  into  account  would  be 
largely  done  away  with. 

3328.  Would  it  not  be  a  hardship  on  the  son  or 
daughter  who  has  made  the  old  person  comfortable,  if 
the  pension  were  not  allowed,  because  of  that? — If 
the  means  qualification  were  enlarged  the  estimate 
might  well  be  within  the  allowance.  I  must  take 
the  two  things  together. 

3329.  I  see  the  point. — Therefore  it  would  not  be 
hard  on  the  son  or  daughter  or  claimant,  because  the 
pension  would  be  granted.  It  is  rather  difficult  at 
present  to  estimate  within  the  limit. 

3330.  Now  do  you  think  that  a  person  could  live  on 
10s.  where  he  cannot  live  on  7s.  6d.P — I  tentatively 
suggest  10®.  I  would  not  like  to  live  on  10s.  myself. 
When  the  question  was  put  to  me  I  think  it  was  also 
coupled  with  the  remark  “  considering  the  interest  of 
the  State  at  the  same  time.”  I  rather  think  that  was 
added  to  it. 

3331.  Chairman:  Supposing  that  in  place  of  the 
Poor  Law  with  its  alleged  taint,  there  were  local 
State  assistance  given  by  a  focal  Committee  out  of 
the  rates  on  some  such  lines  as  in  the  Maclean  Report, 
what  would  your  view  be  as  to  that  being  reckoned  at 
all,  particularly  in  regard  to  cases  where  they  have 
nothing  but  the  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  say.  Would  it  have 
a  bad  effect  or  good  effect  to  let  such  persons  have 
other  allowances  in  lieu  of  the  Poor  Law? — You 
mean  to  say  pensioners  receiving  assistance  from  an 
association  or  something  of  that  kind. 

3332.  The  Old  Age  Pension  was  never  intended  to 
provide  a  complete  livelihood  for  anybody  as  you 
know  ? — No. 

3333.  If  a  person  with  only  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  to  live 
on  gets  help  from  the  Poor  Law  he  loses  the  pension? 
Yes. 

3334.  Supposing  that  the  Poor  Law  is  abolished  and 
in  its  place  there  is  local  State  assistance  freed  from 
Poor  Law  taint,  in  your  judgment  would  it  work  ill 
or  well  with  regard  to  persons  who  have  nothing  but 
an  Old  Age  Pension;  not  enough  to  provide  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  itself? — In  my  opinion,  rather  than  have  two 
lots  of  people  or  two  organisations  giving  help,  it 
would  be  better  for  it  to  be  all  given  by  the  one — the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Authority. 

3335.  If  you  gave  a  large  enough  old  age  pension  to 
provide  a  complete  livelihood  for  anyone  and  you 
gave  the  same  to  persons  very  much  better  off,  would 
you  not  then  give  rise  to  as  much  discontent  in  the 

( The  witness 


one  case  as  you  are  removing  in  the  other  ?- — That  is 
quite  so,  but  I  take  it  your  suggestion  was  other 
State  assistance. 

3336.  Yes.  You  are  aware  that  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  in  this  country  the  locality  has  been  made 
responsible  for  the  care  of  its  poor? — Yes. 

3337.  Do  you  think  that  that  responsibility  ought 
to  be  entirely  taken  away  from  the  locality  to  the 
benefit  of  ratepayers  and  landowners,  and  the 
whole  burden  put  on  the  taxpayer? — The  burden  is 
indirectly  on  the  taxpayer — on  the  same  body  of 
people  is  it  not? 

3338.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? — They  have  to  supply  the 
money  surely,  even  though  locally. 

3339.  Should  it  be  any  detriment  to  the  old  per¬ 
son,  who  receives  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  a  week,  to  have  local 
State  assistance  as  well,  if  it  was  needed  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  be. 

3340.  If  the  Poor  Law  went  on  as  it  is,  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  removing  the  Poor  Law  dis¬ 
qualification  ? — I  cannot  see  any  particular  point  in 
favour  of  it. 

3341.  In  favour  of  what? — In  favour  of  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  should  be 
removed  in  the  sense  you  have  mentioned. 

3342.  At  present  you  may  have  a  man  with  only 
7s.  6d.  a  week.  If  he  gets  outdoor  relief  to  the 
amount  of  a  shilling  he  loses  his  pension  and  is  driven 
into  the  house.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  right  or 
do  you  think  it  better  that  the  pension  should  be 
supplemented  by  an  additional  two  or  three  shillings 
which  would  just  enable  him  possibly  to  live? — There 
are  so  many  organisations  at  present  who  do  supple¬ 
ment  the  pension. 

3343.  Yes,  but  take  from  me  what  I  put  as  an 
assumption? — I  am  afraid  I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
answer  the  question. 

3344.  There  are  a  few  people  in  this  country  as 
■we  all  know  who  have  nothing  but  the  old  age  pension. 
Do  you  see  any  objection  to  removing  the  Poor  Law 
disqualification  with  regard  to  such  persons? — May  I 
be  permitted  to  say  that  I  would  rather  not  express 
an  opinion  on  that. 

3345.  Certainly,  but  I  am  sorry  because  we  would 
like  your  help.  Now  since  that  misguided  Press  utter¬ 
ance  about  the  pensionable  age  being  reduced  to  65, 
you  have  had  a  number  of  people  of  65  making  appli¬ 
cation?— I  have  had  several. 

3346.  Are  those  people  as  badly  off  and  as  much  in 
need  of  pension  as  the  average  people  over  70? — I 
cannot  tell  you  that,  I  am  afraid,  because  when  their 
age  is  stated  to  be  65  the  claim  is  not  investigated. 

3347.  Mr.  Woodall:  There  is  nothing  in  the  budget 
which  you  supplied  us  with  for  clothing  of  any  sort? — 
No. 

3348.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  They  do  not  buy  many 
clothes  do  they?- — They  do  not  buy  many  clothes. 
Clothes  last  them  for  years  and  years.  They  have  a 
pair  of  new  boots  or  shoes  occasionally.  They  usually 
have  a  stock  of  very  old  clothes  hanging  behind  the 
door  and  that  lasts  them  for  the  remainder  lof  their 
lives.  I  think  that  they  very  seldom  buy  new  clothes. 

Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

withdrew.) 


Mr.  Samuel  Andrew  Pinkerton,  called  and  examined. 


3349.  Chairman:  You  are  an  unattached  Surveyor 
pf  Customs  and  Excise? — Yes. 

3350.  You  were  for  some  time  Pension  Officer  at 
Lurgan,  and  then  at  Glasgow? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

33&1.  When  you  were  at  Lurgan  I  think  you  had 
an  average  number  of  pensioners  on  your  books  of 
about  70f0? — Yes,  that  is  right,  sir. 

3352.  Tfi  Glasgow  you  served  at  two  stations,  each 
with  about  450  pensioners? — Yes. 

3353.  Both  of  these  places  were  urban,  with  a  touch 
of  the  rural! at  Lurgan? — Yes. 

3354.  The  \Glasgow  area  varied  from  slum  areas  to 
goodLclass  artisans’  dwellings? — Yes. 

3355.  Now  ly want  your  experience  as  Pension  Officer 
with  regard  th  certain  suggestions  that  have  been 
made.  Do  you  think  that  the  conditions  under  which 


anything  received  from  a  Friendly  Society  has  to  be 
counted  as  income,  and  the  proceeds  of  any  savings 
have  to  be  counted  as  income,  and  any  allowance 
from  a  relative  or  friend  has  to  be  counted  as  income 
work  in  practice  well,  or  is  there  any  modification  in 
the  conditions  which  you  think  would  be  desirable? — 
Speaking  as  a  Pension  Officer  I  never  find  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  assessing  the  income  from  these  sources. 

3356.  You  do  not  find  difficulty  in  assessing,  but 
have  you  found  in  practice  that  the  restrictions 
exclude  from  the  benefit  of  the  pension  persons  who 
ought  to  have  it? — That  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  Any  applicant  who  is  entitled  having  regard 
to  means  to  a  pension  cannot  be  excluded. 

3357.  It  has  been  proposed  widely  in  the  public 
Press,  and  in  evidence  before  us,  to  remove  one  or 
more  of  the  restrictions  on  the  ground  that  they 
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press  hardly  against  thrift  and  so  on.  Are  you  in  a 
position  to  give  us  an  opinion  on  that  point? — Per¬ 
sonally,  f  do  not  think  that  a  thrifty  person  would 
worry  much  about  thrift  debarring  him  from  an  Old 
•  Age  Pension.  He  would  still  be  thrifty,  especially 
in  Scotland.  The  Scotchman  is  always  thrifty.  I  do 
not  think  he  would  become  a  spendthrift  simply 
because  he  coidd  get  os.  a  week. 

3358.  Mr.  Dunford:  What  about  the  Irishman? — 
He  would  probably  be  a  spendthrift  anyway. 

3359.  Chairman:  You  think  that  these  suggestions 
do  not  carry  weight? — From  the  point  of  view  of 
thrift,  no.  An  old  woman,  for  instance,  has  been 
very  thrifty,  but  she  has  no  money.  She  has  spent 
it  perhaps  in  educating  her  children  who  may  have 
died.  She  is  a  thrifty  person  although  apparently 
she  has  not  been  thrifty.  She  has  probably  been  more 
thrifty  than  a  person  who  did  not  educate  her 
children,  but  put  them  out  to  work  and  lived  on 
their  earnings  and  saved  £20. 

3360.  Thp  circumstances  are  so  various  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  say  that  by  allowing  some  forms 
of  thrift  and  not  allowing  others  you  might  be  doing 
injury? — Yes.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  the  pen¬ 
sion  has  much  effect  on  thrift. 

3361.  Do  you  think  that  the  amount  of  pension  as 
now  given  is  adequate,  or  do  you  think  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  it? — As  Pension  Officer  I  hold  an 
opinion,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  within  my 
province  to  state  it. 

3362.  It  is  within  your  province.  We  are  asking 
you  because  you  are  a  Pension  Officer  to  tell  us  your 
experience  as  such.  You  have  had  great  experience 
of  the  class  who  receive  pensions  and  if  you  feel  able 
to  express  to  us  your  opinion  as  to  whether  an  increase 
in  pension  is  desirable  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  State,  your  special  knowledge  of 
this  class  would  give  additional  weight  to  your  opinion 
if  you  will  give  it  as  an  individual? — I  think  that  no 
person  would  dispute  that  an  increase  is  absolutely 
necessary.  That.  I  think,  goes  without  saying. 

3363.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  what 
increase  you  would  like  to  suggest  to  us? — os.  was 
the  original  sum.  The  expense  of  living  has  increased 
— some  say  100  per  cent,  and  some  say  50  per  cent. — 
so  on  that  basis  it  should  be  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s. 

3364.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  The  increase  is  more  than 
100  per  cent,  at  the  present  time. — That  may  be  so. 

3365.  Chairman:  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  age  at  which  Old  Age  Pensions  are 
payable  should  be  altered? — Personally,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  person  getting  a  pension  as  early  as  possible. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  financial  difficulties  which 
weigh  more  than  anything  else. 

3366.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  What  proportion  of 
those  on  vour  list  were  persons  who  had  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  to  live  on  except  the  pension? — - 
I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  some 
information  of  that  nature.  I  have  kept  copies 
of  my  investigations  on  slips  of  paper,  as  I  found  it 
necessarv  to  do  so  at  one  time,  and  I  fortunately 
brought"  some  with  me.  I  looked  through  them  the 
other  n:ght.  Out  of  408  pensioners  in  Glasgow  about 
100  were  living  alone;  living  with  married  children 
and  their  families  there  were  about  130,  and  living 
with  unmarried  children  there  were  144.  The  balance 
would  be  living  with  strangers,  I  suppose.  I  have  a 
few  of  the  slips  here  to  assist  you.  Here  was  a  widow 
getting  two  shillings  from  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  That  is  all  she  had.  In  another  case,  that  of 
an  Irishman  and  his  wife,  he  wAs  getting  2s.  6d.,  and 
the  wife  was  netting  Poor  Relief. 

3367.  Col.  Nathan  Raw :  Would  not  she  be  de¬ 
barred? — She  was  not  a  pensioner.  He  was  a  pen¬ 
sioner.  She  was  employed  casually,  and  she  earned 
2s.  a  week.  Another  old  woman  living  in  lodgings  had 
nothing  but  the  pension.  These  people  all  lived  alone. 
Here  is  another  case:  a  woman,  stone  deaf,  no  one 
else  in  house,  means  nil.  Here  is  a  widow  living  with 
a  daughter  who  is  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  5s.  a 
week.  Another  woman  had  3s.  allowed  from  a  lady, 
and  she  got  from  knitting  Is.  a  week. 

336S.  Chairman:  What  proportion  of  your  pen¬ 
sioners  were  persons  who  had  so  little  besides  the 
pension  that  their  total  income  was  under  13s.  ? — These 
people  I  am  speaking  about  had  practically  nothing. 


3369.  \es,  I  know;  but  I  want  to  know  what  the 
proportion  is  of  the  total? — To  be  very  fair  I  would 
say  that  25  per  cent,  were  living  alone,  and  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  these,  you  might  say,  were  destitute  and 
had  nothing  but  the  pension. 

3370.  That  would  be  in  the  poor  part  of  Glasgow? — 
These  people  would  be  in  the  poor  portion  of  my 
district.  I  had  a  well-to-do  portion  and  a  very  poor 
portion. 

3371.  With  regard  to  Lurgan,  what  do  you  say? — 
The  conditions  were  different.  The  people  there  were 
locally  connected  and  nobody  was  really  destitute 
there.  They  always  looked  after  one  another.  The 
people  are  rery  friendly  over  there,  but  you  do  not 
find  that  in  a  big  city  like  Glasgow.  Some  Old  Age 
Pensioners  are  detached  from  evei'ything  except  the 
earth  they  are  walking  on.  Nobody  knows  anything 
about  them ;  they  are  simply  cyphers. 

3372.  In  your  opinion,  should  the  limit  of  income 
above  which  pensions  cannot  be  granted  be  maintained 
or  raised? — To  place  things  on  a  pre-war  basis  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  should  be  raised. 

3373.  But  apart  from  a  pre-war  basis,  supposing 
that  there  had  been  no  war,  do  you  think  the  limit 
ought  to  be  raised — supposing  that  money  were  worth 
now  what  it  was  in  1914? — To  get  the  same  standard 
of  comfort  it  should  be  raised. 

3374.  Even  if  we  were  back  in  1914? — No. 

3375.  That  is  what  I  mean. — No.  In  1914  I  would 
not  have  had  much  sympathy  with  a  person  getting 
£31  10s.,  or  very  nearly  £31  10s.,  who  applied  for  a 
pension.  I  never  thought  they  were  great  subjects 
for  sympathy.  It  is  those  at  the  other  end  that  I 
would  pay  attention  to. 

3376.  The  very  poor?— Yes,  the  people  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of,  living  alone  and  destitute. 

3377.  Supposing  that  the  Poor  Law  disqualification 
were  removed  and  that  they  had  the  equivalent  of 
Poor  Law  relief,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  that? — 
I  was  thinking  about  it  myself  this  morning.  I  was 
thinking  that  I  would  meet  their  cases  in  this  way : 
8s.  is  the  maximum  means.  That  allows  of  5s.  pen¬ 
sion.  Suppose  that  there  was  an  additional  allowance 
paid  in  necessitous  cases,  where  the  means  were  less 
than  that,  let  the  pension  be  5s.,  and  then  as  the 
means  got  less  than  8s.  you  could  give  half-a-crown 
or  some  sum  that  would  meet  the  particular  case. 
It  would  not  cost  so  much  as  a  uniform  payment  to 
everybody. 

3378.  In  your  opinion  is  there  an  objection  or  not 
to  removing  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  altogether, 
so  that  people  who  are  so  very  poor  can  be  helped 
from  the  rates,  as  well  as  from  the  taxes  through  the 
Old  Age  Pension? — It  would  be  objectionable  if  you 
had  two  authorities  relieving  the  same  person. 

3379.  If  you  do  not  give  relief  through  the  Poor 
Law  you  are  letting  the  ratepayer  off  the  obligation 
of  supporting  the  poor? — Yes. 

3380.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  spoke  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  of  those  vou  know  who  have  nothing  but 
the  pension,  what  rent  had  they  to  pay? — They  were 
paying  very  small  rent,  some  of  them  two  shillings  a 
week. 

3381.  Two  or  three  shillings? — It  might  be  three. 
It  depends  on  the  sort  of  room  they  occupy. 

3382.  In  Glasgow  can  they  get  a  room  for  two  or 
three  shillings  a  week? — Yes. 

3383.  Have  you  any  idea  how  they  apportioned  their 
money  ?  H  ave  you  anv  budgets  of  those  who  live 
alone  and  have  no  means? — They  do  not  live;  they 
starve.  I  delivered  a  pension  book  to  an  old  lady 
one  day,  and  she  told  me  all  she  had  eaten  that  day 
was  a  crust  of  bread  and  some  tea. 

3384.  Do  you  think  that  a  local  payment  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pension  might  be  satisfactory  in  these  cases 
when  they  have  nothing  but  the  pension? — I  would 
be  inclined,  if  the  means  came  below  8s.  in  the  case 
of  a  person  endeavouring  to  live  on  the  pension,  and 
living  alone,  to  give  an  additional  allowance.  Say 
that  he  had  an  income  of  5s1.,  you  might  give  some¬ 
thing  equivalent  to  an  8s.  pension.  That  would  make 
13s.  for  that  person.  You  see  my  point. 

3385.  If  it  came  from  the  Guardians  or  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  or  an  equivalent  organisation  would 
there  not  be  a  strong  feeling  against  accepting  such 
relief? — Decidedly  so. 
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3886.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  people’s  feelings 
as  regards  the  Old  Age  Pension  and  Poor  Law  relief  ? 
— Decidedly  so.  These  people  that  1  speak  of  would 
not  accept  Poor  Law  relief.  They  will  not  go  into 
the  workhouse.  They  abhor  Poor  Law  relief  and  the 
workhouse,  and  they  remain  out  although  they  suffer 
hardships  by  remaining  out. 

3387.  Do  some  Boards  of  Guardians  in  your  experi¬ 
ence  occasionally  give  what  .they  call  medical  comforts 
to  Old  Age  Pensioners? — Do  you  mean  indoor  or  out¬ 
door? 

3388.  A  kind  of  outdoor  relief  ordered  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health? — 1  have  not  had  much 
experience  of  that. 

3389.  You  do  not  find  that  they  supplement  the 
Old  Age  Pension  in  that  way? — No. 

3390.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  done  largely,  but  I 
have  heard  of  it. — I  have  never  had  a  single  case 
of  that  description. 

3391.  I  do  not  think  that  many  Boards  of  Guardians 
do  it,  but  they  may  do  it. — 1  have  never  had  a  case 
of  that  sort. 

3392.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  are  here  to  give  your 
opinions  fully  and  freely  and  throw  away  all 
officialism? — 1  think  that  I  have  given  them  very 
freely. 

3393.  No,  you  seemed  rather  hesitating  in  your 
views  as  to  the  increase  of  the  amount,  for  instance. 
You  hesitated  between  is.  6d.  and  10s.,  and  you  hesi¬ 
tated  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  age.  Now 
will  you  give  us  freely  what  you  think  people  really 
need  as  regards  an  increased  amount — not  their  view 
but  what  is  necessary  for  them  in  your  opinion? — I 
have  not  gone  into  the  figures.  I  was  taking  it 
broadly.  5s.  ivas  the  original  amount,  and  an  increase 
of  lw  per  cent,  would  make  10s. 

3394.  You  said  50  or  100  per  cent. — I  said  candidly 
what  I  thought. 

3395.  There  is  rent  to  be  taken  into  account.  Now 
with  your  experience  which  do  you  think  should  come 
first — increased  amount,  reduction  of  age,  or  the 
removal  of  anomalies?  Which  would  be  preferable 
as  the  first  plank  of  the  platform? — 1  would  say  in¬ 
creased  amount  first. 

3396.  What  would  you  place  second?  Would  you 
increase  the  amount  not  counted  as  means,  or  reduce 
the  age? — Knocking  off  the  anomalies? 

3397.  Yes. — Increase  the  amount  first  for  every 
pensioner.  With  regard  to  knocking  off  anomalies, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  It  depends  on  what  you 
mean  by  anomalies. 

3398.  For  instance,  would  you  disregard  any  savings 
resulting  from  self-denial  or  thrift  efforts?  Take  two 
equal  men  both  in  the  same  position,  one  thrifty, 
and  the  other  not  thrifty,  but  spending  his  money  as 
fast  as  he  gets  it.  Would  you  make  any  difference  in 
those  two  cases? — In  practice  I  do  not  think  the 
anomalies  are  of  great  importance.  59  of  my  pen¬ 
sioners  had  money  in  the  bank  or  co-operative 
societies,  and  most  of  the  sums  were  very,  very  small 
amounts.  Very  few  people  had  large  sums  in  the  bank. 

3399.  Leaving  females  out ;  among  the  males  what 
proportion  had  some  benefit  from  a  Friendly  Society? 
— 24  pensioners  were  members  of  a  Friendly  Society. 

3400.  Out  of  how  many  males? — I  cannot  give  the 
number ;  I  have  not  that  data. 

3401.  What  is  the  proportion  of  males  as  compared 
with  females  in  Glasgow? — In  my  station  the  females 
preponderate. 

3402.  Three  to  one? — Two  or  three  to  one. 

3403.  Wu  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  disregarding 
as  means  any  result  of  thrift  effort? — I  do  not  think 
that  the  thrifty  person  would  be  affected  by  the  fact 
that  he  or  she  would  get  5s.  a  week  at  70/ 

3404-5>.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  ought  to  get 
some  benefit  from  his  self-denial  as  compared  with 

the  man  who  has  not  practised  self-denial? _ It  is 

very  difficult  to  judge  cases  and  say  that  there  has 
been  no  self-denial.  I  have  seen  the  hardest  cases, 
and  in  many  of  them  there  has  been  plenty  of  self- 
denial.  A  man  who  gives  his  children  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  consequence  saves  nothing,  ought  to  have 
more  credit  than  the  person  who  puts  his  children 
into  blind  alley  occupations  on  purpose  to  get  income. 
The  next  important  matter  is  to  reduce  the  acre.  I 
look  on  the  removal  of  the  so-called  anomalies  as  a 
secondary  matter  in  any  event. 


3406.  AVith  regard  to  rent  what  would  be  the 
rent  of  the  room  in  which  they  live,  taking  those 
who  live  alone? — 2s.  or  3s.  a  week.  Here  is  a  case— 

“  rent,  10s.  6d.  a  month;  one  room.” 

3407.  They  are  principally  flats  in  Scotland;  in# 
Glasgow  particularly? — Yes. 

3408.  Do  any  of  them  live  in  common  lodging 
houses? — Not  many  of  my  pensioners.  I  had  not 
many  in  my  station,  but  my  colleagues  had  lodging 
houses  in  their  stations,  and  a  certain  number  of  male 
pensioners  frequented  the  lodging  houses.  In  one 
district  the  officer  might  deliver  20  books  to  inmates 
of  lodging  houses. 

3409.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw :  A  difficulty  that  we 
have  is  dealing  with  people  who  have  nothing  but 
the  pension? — Yes. 

3410.  Supposing  you  fix  a  uniform  increase  of  pen¬ 
sion  that  would  benefit  a  lot  of  people  who  had 
income,  and  put  them  in  a  privileged  position  com¬ 
pared  with  those  who  had  only  the  pension? — Yes. 

3411.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  of  sub¬ 
sidising  the  pension  writh  regard  to  those  people  who 
really  need  it? — Yes. 

3412.  AVhat  would  you  suggest? — Taking  8s.,  I  was 
thinking  last  night  that  you  might  begin  at  7s.  means 
coming  in  and  make  it  up  to  13s. — -7s.  means  and  6s. 
pension;  6s.  means,  7s.  pension;  5s.  means,  8s.  pen¬ 
sion;  4s.  means,  9s.  pension;  going  on  until  you  come 
to  13s.  pension. 

3413.  A  person  with  no  means  would  have  13s.? — 
Yes,  the  difficulty  of  adopting  that  plan  is  that  when 
a  person  got  a  pension  he  would  immediately  take 
such  steps  as  ultimately  would  enable  him  to  get 
the  13s.  The  only  remedy  left  would  be  to  fix  the 
pension  at  5s.  and  then,  if  you  wished  to  assist  the 
people  who  are  living  alone,  you  could  give  them  an 
additional  allowance. 

3414.  AVe  cannot  reduce  the  pension  now  from 
7s.  6d.  at  any  rate?- — I  am  taking  5s.  as  the  pre-war 
pension,  that  is  all. 

3415.  AA7ho  do  you  suggest  should  pay  the  sliding 
scale  amount?- — The  Pension  Authorities. 

3416.  AVould  you  leave  it  to  their  discretion? — Yes. 
The  officers  would  investigate  and  report  on  a  case, 
and  it  would  be  paid  under  the  regulations. 

3417.  AVould  not  that  mean  an  enormous  amount  of 
work? — I  do  not  think  so.  They  visit  the  pensioners 
regularly  and  ascertain  their  means. 

3418.  AVould  you  leave  it  to  their  discretion  abso¬ 
lutely? — No.  I  would  put  each  case  through  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Committee  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

3419.  That  would  take  the  whole  responsibility  away 
from  the  local  ratepayer  and  put  it  on  to  the  Imperial 
taxpayer? — The  people  I  speak  of  never  go  to  the 
workhouse  or  to  the  local  rates. 

3420.  Somebody  does?- — They  are  not  the  people  I 
refer  to.  They  would  starve  sooner  than  go. 

3421.  The  Poor  Law  costs  14  millions  a  year? — Yes, 
and  certain  people  would  still  go  to  the  Poor  Law, 
even  if  you  gave  them  7s.  6d.  or  10s.  a  week. 

3422.  Presuming  for  the  moment  that  the  Poor 
Law  is  abolished,  whom  do  you  suggest  should  pay 
the  total  13s.  ? — I  see  what  you  mean.  Local  people 
might  have  to  pay  some  of  it  to  make  them  take  a 
bigger  interest.  You  would  get  better  control. 

3423.  Your  scheme  would  mean  a  very  large  number 
of  extra  officials  and  additional  inquiries,  would  it 
not? — Not  if  the  Pension  Authorities  took  it  in  hand, 
it  'would  to  my  mind,  not  cost  anything  extra.  For 
instance  I  could  recommend  that  an  old  woman  should 
get  7s.  6d.,  vrith  the  same  work  as  easily  as  I  could 
recommend  5s. 

3424.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  were  asked  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  an  increase  in  the  pension 
and  also  with  regard  to  the  age.  I  rather  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  you  answered,  that  you  had 
not  considered  those  questions  at  all,  and  that  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  you  gave  an  answer?— Yes,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  as  you  say.  I  was  asked1  to 
give  my  personal  opinion  on  the  matter.  I  did  not 
work  out  any  figures  or  statistics. 

3425.  AVith  regard  to  rent,  what  was  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  Ireland  ?  AVhat  would  you  put  down  as 
the  rent  of  an  old  age  pensioner’s  habitation? — Rents 
in  Ireland  are  very  cheap. 
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3426.  Yes,  I  know. — Some  of  them  have  their 
houses  for  almost  nothing.  House  rents  in  the 
country  were  purely  nominal. 

3427.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  thrift,  which 
is  of  course  a  very  important  subject.  Is  the  Pension 
Officer  generally  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  a 
person  has  been  thrifty  or  not? — Each  case  would 
come  along  on  its  merits. 

3428.  Yes,  I  know,  but  can  he  decide  whether  a 
person  has  been  thrifty?  Can  he  go  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  man’s  life  and  decide  whether  he 
has  been  thrifty? — The  question  does  not  come  before 
him  very  officially  perhaps,  but  you  meet  occasionally 
people  who  you  know  have  been  thrifty,  but  have  no 
money.  It  is  not  part  of  his  duty  to  investigate 
whether  people  have  been  thrifty  or  not. 

3429.  But  would  he  be  in  a  position  to  decide 
whether  or  no  a  person  had  been  thrifty? — Some  he 
would  know  had  been  thrifty ;  in  other  cases  he  would 
not  know. 

3430.  But  that  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  ques¬ 
tion.  Now  you  found  the  state  of  the  pensioner  in 
Glasgow  very  different  from  the  state  of  the  pen¬ 
sioner  in  Ireland? — Yes. 


3431.  In  Ireland  the  pension  was  a  tremendous 
boon  to  the  people? — Yes. 

3432.  And  to  some  extent,  but  to  rather  a  less 
extent  in  Glasgow? — The  poor  are  better  off  in 
Lurgan  than  in  Glasgow.  In  Lurgan  each  person 
was  known  individually  to  somebody,  and  nobody  in 
Lurgan  starved. 

3433.  With  regard  to  pensioners  living  on  their 
pension  alone,  your  register  would  scarcely  give  you 
information  on  that  point? — No,  not  a  general  indica¬ 
tion. 

3434.  You  think  that  in  your  station  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  people  had  no  means? — About  10  per  cent, 
had  very  little  means,  only  something  trifling. 

3435.  You  cannot  say  what  percentage  had  nothing 
but  the  pension? — That  would  be  a  difficult  matter. 
People  would  assist  them. 

3436.  What  proportion  of  your  pensioners  received 
the  full  5s.  ? — Practically  all ;  there  would  be  somo 
small  number  with  a  known  income. 

3437.  Those  who  got  less  than  5s.  Avere  a  very  small 
percentage — only  2  or  3  per  cent.? — Yes,  very  small. 

Chairman :  Thank  you,  Ave  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  morning  at  11  o’clock.) 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 

Thursday ,  19//t  June ,  1919. 


Present  : 

ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair). 

Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER.  Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 

H  J.  COMYNS,  Esq.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  K.C.B. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S.  Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Mr.  David  Donaldson  Buchan,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  J.P.,  S.S.C.  Edinburgh,  called  in  and  examined. 


3438.  Chairman :  I  think,  Mr.  Buchan,  that  it 
Avould  be  best  if  Ave  take  the  precis  that  you  have 
submitted  as  your  main  evidence,  and  put  it  at  once 
upon  the  minutes.  Before  that  is  done  are  there  any 
verbal  alterations  that  you  wish  to  make? — There  is 
a  date  left  blank  in  the  second  paragraph.  It  should 
be  “  since  the  2nd  December,  1913,  I  have  been 
Chairman  of  the  St.  George’s  Sub-Committee.” 

3439.  That  alteration  shall  be  made. 

The  following  statement  was  handed  in. 

I  entered  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  in  1908, 
and  have  been  a  member  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Local  Committee  and  of  one  of  the  Sub-Committee? 
continuously  up  to  the  present  time.  Since  the  2nd 
December,  1913,  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  St. 
George’s  Sub-Committee.  I  served  three  years  as 
Bailie  from  1914  to  1917,  and  have  since  been  a 
Judge  of  Police.  During  the  year  1916  I  was  Senior 
Magistrate  of  the  City.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  National  Relief  Fund  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Local  Committee, 
and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  War 
Pensions  Local  Committee  and  Chairman  of  the 
Edinburgh  Central  War  Savings  Committee.  I  have 
also  been  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Edinburgh 
Uni\Tersity  Court,  the  administrative  body  of  the 
University. 


The  Town  Council,  as  the  Local  Pensions  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  only  met  annually  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  to  appoint  the  sub-committees,  and  the  sub¬ 
committees  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  meet 
together  for  conference  except  on  one  occasion  some 
years  ago.  There  is  thus  no  organised  opinion  upon 
the  matters  upon  Avhich  evidence  is  desired,  but  on 
25th  February,  1919,  the  Town  Council,  on  a  report 
by  the  Lord  Provost’s  Committee,  resolved  that  “  the 
Government  should  be  petitioned  (1)  to  reduce  the 
age  limit,  (2)  to  increase  the  amount  of  pension,  and 
(3)  to  revise  the  existing  provisions  regulating  the 
basis  (i.e.,  income  limit)  on  which  the  pension  is 
calculated.”  The  Lord  Provost’s  Committee  sub¬ 
mitted  no  reasons  in  connection  with  their  report, 
and  the  matter  passed  through  the  Town  Council 
without  discussion.  The  Resolution  must,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Edinburgh.  Beyond  that,  anything  I  have  to 
say  must  be  regarded  as  my  own  personal  view,  from 
the  experience  I  have  had,  the  Lord  Provost’s  Com¬ 
mittee  (of  which  I  am  not  at  present  a  member) 
having  nominated  me  to  give  evidence,  but  without 
any  instructions  as  to  their  own  views. 

(1)  Age  Limit. 

From  the  administrator’s  point  of  view  there  is 
practically  no  experience  to  guide  one  in  forming  an 
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opinion,  as  applicants  do  not  come  forward  unless 
they  at  least  believe  that  they  have  reached  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  question,  it  appears  to  me,  must 
be  determined  upon  political  and  economic  considera¬ 
tions.  There  are  many  people  with  broken  health 
who  have  a  dire  struggle  for  existence  until  they 
reach  seventy.  Then  the  adoption  of  sixty-five  as  a 
rule  for  retirement  from  branches  of  the  Civil  and 
Municipal  Services  upon  superannuation  schemes  on 
a  contributory  basis  points  to  the  wage  earner  being 
frequently  unfit  after  reaching  sixty-five.  It  must, 
however,  be  recognised  that  under  the  recent  war 
pressure  many  persons  continued  in  employment  long- 
past  sixty-five,  and  that  an  appreciable  number  who 
had  already  retired  resumed  work,  and  were  quite 
reasonably  effective  until  upwards  of  seventy  years  of 
age.  In  St.  George’s  Sub-Committee  we  had  the 
other  day  before  us  a  man  about  seventy  years  of 
age,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  war  had  been  a  waiter 
in  a  Chib  where  the  business  greatly  fell  off,  and  who 
got  employment  on  the  night  shift  with  the  North 
British  Rubber  Company,  where  he  continued  until 
the  signing  of  the  Armistice  to  earn  fifty-one  shillings 
per  week.  He  is  now  out  of  employment,  has  outrun 
his  donation  period,  and,  owing  to  rheumatism,  is 
unable  to  take  work  again  as  a  waiter,  when  his  case 
was  before  us  for  assessment  owing  to  his  wife  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  Old  Age  Pension.  One  strong  reason  for 
discrimination  with  regard  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Scheme,  is  that  at  present  it  is  not  upon  a  con¬ 
tributory  basis,  although  it  must  ^e  admitted  that 
in  normal  times  the  general  tendency  of  superannua¬ 
tion  schemes  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  on  the  other,  is  to  throw  out  of  work 
men  at  sixty-five  whether  they  are  in  a  superannua¬ 
tion  scheme  or  not. 

(2)  Increase  of  Pension. 

I  believe  there  is  practical  unanimity  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  the  pension 
shouhl  be  raised,  and  in  my  view  the  unanimity  ex¬ 
tends  to  suggesting  that  the  five  shillings  should  be 
doubled  to  ten  shillings,  as  the  latter  figure  now 
barely  corresponds  in  value  with  the  pre-war  five 
shillings.  I  know  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
holding  the  strongest  views  about  the  increase  have 
dissuaded  themselves  from  mentioning  a  definite 
figure  from  the  fear  that  if  they  pressed  for  ten 
shillings  the  Government  might  compromise  it  at 
seven  and  sixpence.  The  all-round  increase  to  seven 
and  sixpence  made  during  the  war  was  urgently 
called  for.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
position  of  pensioners  was  a  very  hard  one.  In 
Edinburgh  we  were  able  by  a  fortunate  circumstance 
arising  out  of  a  gift  made  to  the  City  in  connection 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Fund,  to  supply  to  Old 
Age  Pensioners  between  October,  1916,  and  June, 
1917,  weekly,  a  loaf  or  two  loaves  of  bread.  All 
those  concerned  in  the  distribution  were  well  aware 
of  the  relief  which  this  gave  to  many  deserving 
people.  While  the  increase  of  2s.  6d.  has  alleviated 
the  lot  of  the  pensioners  considerably,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  7s.  6d.  leaves  them  now 
in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  in  in  1914. 

(3)  Basis  of  Income. 

The  five  per  cent,  method  of  reckoning  the  income 
from  capital  is  not  satisfactory.  On  the  one  hand 
pensioners  who  have  put  by  something  for  a  rainy 
day  and  for  their  own  burial  feel  aggrieved  that  this 
nest  egg  should  be  an  element  in  the  calculation  of 
their  pension.  This  money  is  seldom  yielding  a  5 
per  cent,  or  any  return,  as  it  is  kept  handy  for 
emergencies.  I  think,  therefore,  up  to  £50  or  £100 
of  capital  should  be  franked.  On  the  other  hand  the 
capital  of  a  pensioner  beyond  that  should  be  taken 
at  a  much  higher  rate  than  5  per  cent.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  it  should  be  reckoned  at  the  figure  at 
which  Post  Office  Annuities  can  be  purchased, 
namely,  in  the  case  of  a  man  seventy  years  of  age, 
that  £7  8s.  5d.  would  be  reckoned  as  yielding  £1  of 
annuity,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
£8  8s.  4d.  of  capital  would  provide  £1  of  ' annuity. 


On  my  suggestion,  therefore,  a  man  aged  seventy 
who  had  less  capital  than  £255  16s.  9d.  (i.e.,  £100  x 
£7  8s.  5d.  x  21)  would  be  entitled  to  full  pension, 
assuming  he  had  no  other  income,  the  figure  for  a 
woman  being  similarly  £276  15s.  It  does  seem  out 
of  place  that  a  husband  and  wife  with  £800  of  in¬ 
vested  funds  should  both  get  full  Old  Age  Pension 
while  these  invested  funds  should  be  reserved  intact 
for  their  posterity.  I  am  aware  that  this  view-  would 
not  be  accepted  by  some  of  my  municipal  colleagues, 
but  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  incidental  criticism 
by  others  upon  instances  such  as  I  have  indicated. 

There  is  another  point  upon  which  there  is  also  a 
want  of  agreement,  namely,  where  the  dwelling-house 
occupied  by  the  pensioner  is  also  owned  by  him,  it 
being  urged  by  some  people  that  this  free  occupation 
is  not  really  income.  Of  course,  it  has  to  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  benefit  derived  from  occupation  may 
be  somewhat  uncertain,  dependent  upon  fluctuation 
in  rates  and  cost  of  repairs,  interest  upon  mortgage, 
and  so  forth,  but  the  Pension  Officers,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  always  make  quite  liberal 
assessment.  Then  there  is  the  further  fact  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  pensioner-owner  has  one  or  more  children 
living  in  family  with  him  and  benefiting  by  the  occu¬ 
pation.  I  am,  therefore,  myself  unable  to  see  any 
hardship  to.  the  pensioner -owner  in  this  respect,  and 
to  make  a  distinction  would  lead  to  further  inequali¬ 
ties  between  pensioners. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  regarding  board  and 
other  assistance  from  relatives  or  friends  being 
reckoned  as  income.  When  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Scheme  began  we  had  quite  a  number  of  cases  of 
persons  being  applied  for  who  were  living  in  family 
with  relatives  in  easy  circumstances,  and  had  the 
board  not  being  reckoned  into  the  income  the  pension 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  to  people  who  did  not 
merit  statutory  relief.  There  is  the  other  case  of 
persons  supported  by  relatives  and  friends  with 
whom  they  do  not  live  in  family.  In  practice  the 
supporters  reduce  their  contributions  to  an  extent  to 
enable  the  pensioner  to  get  the  full  Old  Age  Pension 
In  Edinburgh  we  have  an  old  endowment,  managed 
since  the  Reformation  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
known  as  Trinity  Hospital,  with  over  four  hundred 
outdoor  pensioners.  There  are  two  principal  scales  of 
benefit — the  lower,  £15  per  annum,  which  gives  rise  to 
no  difficulty,  and  the  higher,  £25  per  year,  to  which 
more  elderly  people  are  apt  to  be  promoted.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  pensioners,  as  is  frequently  the  fact,  are 
otherwise  without  income  the  immediate  result  of 
promoting  a  pensioner  of  70  years  of  age  to  the 
Trinity  higher  seal©  is  automatically  to  reduce  the 
old  age  five  shilling  pension  to  three  shillings  per 
week.  It  has  been  proposed  to  get  Parliamentary 
or  judicial  authority  for  a  change.  Owing  to 
various  difficulties  no  step  has  yet  been  taken,  but 
the  prevailing  idea  in  the  Trinity  Hospital  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  I  w-as  for  some  years  convener,  has  been 
to  reduce  the  £25  to  £20  and  with  the  difference  to 
raise  a  number  of  £15  pensions  to  £20. 

There  is  the  further  case  of  Old  Age  Pensioners 
living  in  hospitals  or  other  charitable  institutions 
where  the  value  of  the  board,  &c.,  which  they  receive 
may  well  be  reckoned,  especially  under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  as  being  worth  more  than  £21  per  annum. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  the  benefit  from  such  institu¬ 
tions  should  enable  the  Government  funds  to  escape 
liability  in  whole  or  in  part  for  an  Old  Age  Pension. 
Perhaps  the  difficulty  in  this  whole  subject  might  be 
met,  or  at  least  reasonably  redressed,  by  the  income- 
limit  being  raised  from  £21  per  annum  to  £26  or 
10s.  per  week. 

3440.  Is  there  any  other  verbal  alteration? — I 
think  not,  sir. 

3441.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  arising 
out  of  your  statement.  I  gather  that  your  evidence 
in  the  main  is  your  personal  opinion? — Certainly. 

3442.  And  is  not  the  actual  opinion  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Committee? — No.  The  Committee  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  resolution  of  the  25th 
February  of  this  year,  in  the  second  paragraph.  I 
quote  the  resolution  of  the  Council. 
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.'1443.  Except  for  that  we  must  look  upon  this  evi¬ 
dence  as  personal  and  not  as  supported  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Committee? — If  you  please. 

3444.  Referring  to  the  resolution  of  the  Town 
Council,  they  suggest  first  the  reduction  of  the  age 
limit;  secondly,  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
pension,  and  thirdly,  revision  of  the  existing  provi¬ 
sions  ? — Yes. 

3445.  Is  that  the  order  of  importance  that  they 
attach  to  this  matter? — I  am  unable  to  say.  That 
is  the  order  in  which  they  were  submitted  by  the 
Lord  Provost’s  Committee,  of  which  I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber.  It  may  be  an  accident  altogether  as  to  how 
they  were  placed. 

3446.  We  would  like  to  have  your  personal  view 
about  the  order  in  which  reform  should  be 
approached  by  this  Committee.  Do  you  consider,  for 
instance,  that  reduction  of  the  age  limit  is  the  first 
point  that  wants  attention?  I  ask  you  because  on 
account  of  expense,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recommend  all  that  we  could  wish, 
and  we  want  to  know  from  witnesses  which  they 
think  the  most  important  reforms,  and  the  order? — 
My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  amount  of  pension 
is  the  most  urgent  thing  to  be  dealt  with,  because 
you  want  at  least  to  preserve  the  position  as  it  was 
in  1908,  and  you  cannot  do  that  owing  to  the  change 
in  the  value  of  money  unless  you  increase  the  pen¬ 
sion  from  os.  to  10s. 

3447.  You  put  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  pension 
first  ?— Yes. 

3448.  What  would  you  put  second?- — Incidental  to 
that  there  is  the  question  of  the  existing  provisions 
about  income.  I  think  you  should  clear  up  all  the 
existing  legislation,  and  put  it  on  a  basis  which  will 
equalise  things  with  the  pre-war  conditions,  and  then 
if  there  is  scope  to  do  anything  that  would  come  last. 

3449.  Dealing  with  the  age  limit  first',  I  gather 
that  your  view  is  that  65  is  the  right  age? — Well  of 
course  one  must  recognise  that  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
since  1908.  The  ever  increasing  pressure  of  superan¬ 
nuation  and  also  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
rather  tend  to  throw  men  out  of  employment  at  65. 
It  tends  to  throw*  them  out  earlier  than  used  to  be 
the  case,  and  for  that  reason  there  is  more  anxiety 
to  get  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  than  there  was  before. 
During  the  war  men  were  gladly  given  employment, 
even  if  they  were  over  70  years  of  age,  but  they  arc 
falling  out  of  employment  now. 

3450.  In  your  evidence  you  specially  speak  I  notice 
of  the  number  who  break  down  in  health.  Have  you 
considered  whether  an  extension  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act  might  meet  those  cases  possibly 
better  than  an  extension  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Acts? — My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  it  is  a. 
question  of  Health  Insurance  rather  than  of  Old  Age 
Pension. 

3451.  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  increase  of  the 
amount  of  pension,  your  suggestion  is  that  it  should 
be  increased  from  5s.  to  10s.? — Yes. 

3452.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  in  your  evidence 
that  you  are  rather  doubtful  whether  10s.,  with  the 
cost  of  living  as  it  is  at  present,  -would  really  be  as 
much  as  5s.  represented  when  the  Pensions  Act  was 
first  i  ntroduced  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say,  but  my 
impression  is  that  roughly  the  one  would  come  in  place 
of  the  other.  10s.  now  is  about  equal  to  5s.  pre-war. 

3453.  What  you  have  in  your  mind  is  really  putting 
the  Old  Age  Pensioner  back  into  the  same  position 
as  when  the  Act  was  first  introduced? — Yes.  One  has 
to  consider  that  in  the  meantime  rent  has  not  been 
raised1  sensibly,  which  is  rather  an  important  factor 
in  dealing  with  small  sums. 

3454.  On  the  other  hand  I  suppose  you  consider 
that  in  the  near  future  rent  may  be  raised? — That  is 
so. 

3455.  T  think  the  Committee  would  be  o-lad  to  have 
your  view  as  to  what  principle  the  State  should 
adopt  in  the  granting  of  pensions — the  underlying 
principle?— I  hardly  came  prepared  to  discuss  that 
subiect  with  the  Committee,  because  I  was  looking 
at  the  thing  rather  from  an  administrative  point  of 
view.  We  have  an  Act  to  administer,  and  when  we 
find  difficulties  in  the  Act,  I  thought  that  I  was  to  say 


something  on  that;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  was 
to  discuss  any  question  outside  the  scope  of  the  ad'¬ 
ll!  ini  str  at  ion. 

3456.  I  ask  you  because  in  the  evidence  that  we 
have  taken,  some  very  large  proposals  have  beer 
made,  as  to  what  we  should  recommend,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  interested  in  knowing  whether  you 
have  a  distinct  view.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  if 
you  have  not? — My  difficulty  is  that  I  do  not' think 
the  matter  has  been  discussed  at  all  amongst  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  Edinburgh,  and  therefore,  if  I  said  any¬ 
thing  it  might  not  meet  their  views  generally.  I 
have  said  a  number  of  things  in  my  precis  which  I 
know  are  more  or  less  assented  to  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  at  all  events,  but  we  have  no  organised 
opinion  of  any  kind  on  the  subject  you  mention. 

3457.  Then  I  will  not  press  the  point.  I  notice  that 
you  mention  a  large  gift  out  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Fund? — Not -out  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Fund 
but  in  connection  with  the  fund.  The  people  in 
Canada  sent  a  considerable  amount  of  flour  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  we  were  able  to  devote  .some  of  that  to 
baking  bread,  which  was  distributed  not  only  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales’  Fund  pensioners,  but  to  the  Old  Age 
Pensioners  as  well,  for  a  period  of  some  months  as  I 
have  mentioned. 

3458.  Had  you  ever  done  anything  like  that 
before? — No,  nor  since,  because  the  half-a-crown 
came  on  just  about  that  time. 

3459.  I  expect  you  know  how  very  strong  the  feeling 
is  in  some  quarters  against  doing  anything  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  to  make  them 
appear  as  a  charity.  I  wondered  what  effect  a  gift 
like  that  of  which  you  speak  would  have  on  that  kind 
of  feeling?— The  parties  had  to  apply,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  scrupled  to  apply.  Certainly  those 
who  applied  were  very  much  in  need  of  what  they 
got,  and  were  very  grateful  to  have  it.  It  was 
purely  voluntary  so  far  as  the  recipients  were  con¬ 
cerned.  They  need  not  have  asked  for  anything 
unless  they  wanted  it. 

3460.  On  the  question  of  the  basis  of  calculation  of 
income,  I  gather  your  view  is  that  there  should  be  no 
account  taken  of  the  first  £100  that  a  man  possesses? 
— As  to  the  exact  figure  I  say  from  £50  to  £100.  T 
mvself  would  be  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  £100.  That 
there  should  be  some  nest  egg  which  should  not  count, 
I  think  is  very  desirable. 

3461.  I  gather  that  the  view  which  you  take  is 
that  you  would  like  to  see  steps  taken  to  encourage 
these  old  people  to  take  out  annuities? — Yes,  Post 
Office  annuities,  because  that  is  probably  the  most 
favourable  thing  for  the  pensioner  in  this  regard. 

3462.  You  do  not  think  it  wise  for  people  to  accu¬ 
mulate  money  and  to  pass  it  on  to  posterity? — I  have 
allowed  for  a  considerable  amount  of  accumulation, 
because  the  figures  which  I  have  suggested  would 
enable  a  man  to  accumulate  £255,  and  a  woman  to 
accumulate  £276  before  any  reckoning  was  taken  at 
all  of  savings.  If  as  I  suggest  later,  there  was  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  scale  from  £21  to  £26,  that  would 
raise  it  still  further.  It  -would  be  I  think,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  about  £293,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  £319.  They  would  be  allowed  to  have  that 
before  anvthing  was  counted  against  them. 

3463.  Have  you  considered  what  the  effect  of  your 
scheme  would  be?  I  think  it  is  correct  to  say,  is  it 
not.  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  woman  at  70  is 
higher  than  the  expectation  in  the  case  of  a  man? — 
Yes.  That  is  allowed  for  in  these  figures  you  see.  I 
am  taking  the  man  at  one  figure  and  the  woman  at 
another  on  thp  Government  Annuity  Tables. 

3464.  Do  not  vou  think  that  that  differentiation 
would  lead  to  difficulties? — I  cannot  see  it.  T  think 
that  in  practice  it  would  come  out  all  right. 

3465.  T  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  case  in 
Scotland,  but  in  England  there  is  very  strong  pressure 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  and 
upon  this  Committee,  to  make  the  pension  scheme 
universal.  Have  vou  found  much  evidence  of  that  in 
Scotland? — No.  Of  course  one  must  recognise  that 
administrators  do  not  come  very  much  in  contact 
with  some  of  that  class  of  difficulty.  It  would  rather 
fall  to  other  people.  Then  the  Old  Age  Pensioners 
as  a  rule  have  not  very  much  voting  power  in  the 
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constituencies,  and  probably  their  voice  is  not  very 
well  heard. 

3166.  Would  you  say  that  this  suggestion  of  yours 
has  much  public  support  behind  it  really,  or  must 
we  look  upon  it  more  as  the  careful  view  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator? — I  would  prefer  that  you  took  the  latter 
view.  It  is  an  administrator’s  suggestion. 

3167.  You  have  not  seen  any  proposal  like  this  sug¬ 
gested  or  supported1  by  any  public  bodies  in  Scotland? 
— Not  in  a  definite  form,  but  one  has  heard  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  in  Committees  and  otherwise,  about 
the  case  of  a  man  and  woman  with  £800  put  by  both 
getting  the  full  old  age  pension. 

3468.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  line  the  Labour 
Party  in  Scotland  take  with  regard  to  this  matter  of 
the  basis  of  income? — I  do  not  think  they  have,  as  far 
as  ever  1  have  heard,  formulated  anything.  There  are 
some  Labour  men  on  our  Committee  in  Edinburgh, 
and  they  have  been  rather  timid  about  -formulating 
anything,  because  they  thought  that  if  they  indicated  . 
any  figure  the  Government  might  try  to  compromise 
at  something  less. 

3469.  They  know  the  ways  of  the  Government.  I 
gather  from  the  last  remark  that  you  make  in  your 
precis  that  you  are  a  little  doubtful  whether  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  you  previously  make  is  the  best,  and  that 
on  the  whole  perhaps  you  feel  that  to  raise  the  income 
limit  from  £21  to  £26  would  be  the  better  plan? — I 
did  not  think  that  what  I  was  saying  in  that  last 
paragraph  interfered  at  all  with  what  I  had  said 
before.  I  think  that  these  things  should  go  on  quite 
separately.  It  means,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  if  the  income  limit  was  raised  to  £26  there  would 
be  an  addition  to  the  figures  which  I  give  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2,  and  the  £255  and  the  £276  would 
have  to  be  increased  correspondingly. 

3470.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  speak  about  the  age 
limit  and  you  say  “  the  adoption  of  65,  as  a  rule,  for 
retirement  from  branches  of  the  Civil  and  Municipal 
Services  upon  superannuation  schemes  on  a  con¬ 
tributory  basis  points  to  the  wage  earner  being  fre¬ 
quently  unfit  after  reaching  65.”  The  age  limit  in 
the  Civil  Service  is  not  entirely  a  question  of  ability 
to  work.  Some  of  the  departments  have  been 
obliged  to  cut  down  the  age  to  provide  for  pro¬ 
motions,  and  men  who  are  quite  fit  to  go  on  working 
are  actually  turned  out? — My  point  is  that  the  thing 
becomes  a  sort  of  fashion,  and  if  a  great  many  people 
are  put  out  of  work  at  65,  there  is  a  general  pressure 
to  put  everybody  out  of  work  at  65. 

3471.  That  is  something  like  the  Civil  Service  in 
some  of  the  departments? — -Yes. 

3472.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the 
rent  paid  by  old  age  pensioners  in  Edinburgh  for 
rooms?— That  question  does  not  very  often  occur,  and 
it  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  find  out  what  the 
rent  is.  I  know  that  when  the  Act  was  passed  quite 
a  number  of  old  people  were  a  kind  of  an  asset  at 
5s.  They  could  be  boarded  in  a  working-man’s  house. 
It  seemed  rather  extraordinary,  but  we  found  it  quite 
frequently.  The  regular  5s.  per  week  was  regarded  as 
a  desirable  thing  in  the  household.  The  old  lady  did 
not  eat  very  much  and  was  able  to  look  after  the 
children  for  a  short  time,  to  relieve  the  mother,  and 
people  were  even  glad  to  have  total  strangers  in  the 
house  at  5s.  per  week.  That  has  gone  since  the  war, 
of  course. 

3473.  That  was  for  board  and  lodging  ?— That  was 
for  board  and  lodging.  Probably  at  that  time  the 
lodging  would  not  have  cost  more  than  about  3s.  a 
week  in  the  ordinary  course. 

3474.  Where  they  had  a  room  to  themselves? — 
These  old  people  did  have  a  room  to  themselves  in 
the  house. 

3475.  It  would  leave  2s.  for  food?— About  that. 
Apparently  the  advantage  to  the  household  was  to 
have  a  steady  sum  coming  in.  In  the  long  run  people 
seemed  to  prefer  to  have  it. 

3476.  Then  in  regard  to  the  nest-egg  that  you  speak 

of.  You  say  “  Pensioners  who  have  put  by  some¬ 
thing  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  their  own  burial  feel 
aggrieved  that  this  nest-egg  should1  be  an  element  in 
the  calculation  of  their  pension.  This  money  is 
seldom  yielding  a  5  per  cent,  or  any  return  ”  ? _ Some¬ 

times  the  money  is  kept  in  cash  in  the  house.  The 
old  body  says  “  there  is  something  to  bury  me,  or  if  I 
am  suddenly  ill,  something  to  pay  expenses.” 


3477.  The  Scottish  Banks  take  comparatively  small 
sums  on  deposit? — Yes. 

3478.  A  good  many  old  age  pensioners  would  have 
money  on  deposit.  They  would  not  get  5  per  cent.? 

■ — There  is  always  the  trouble  with  regard  to  small 
sums  of  going  to  the  bank  at  all.  It  is  a  question 
of  going  to  the  Savings  Bank  rather  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bank. 

3479.  Yhu  are  aware  that  in  discussions  on  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Bill  it  was  suggested  that  an  annuity 
basis  should  be  taken  for  capital  ?— Generally  I  am 
aware  of  that,  but  I  have  not  follow  ed  it  in  detail. 

3480.  It  occurred  in  1911,  also.  One  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  taken  was,  I  think,  that  the  value  varied  as 
the  person  got  older.  With  regard  to  your  proposal 
here,  do  you  propose  to  take  the  annuity  basis  at  70 
for  every  applicant  or  according  to  the  age  of  the 
ax>plicant? — I  give  the  figure  as  illustrative  of  the 
principle.  I  think  it  might  quite  well  be  altered. 
If  a  party  claimed  at  75  it  should  be  on  the  75  basis. 

3481-  If  the  person  lived  to  85  he  would  be  rather 
badly  hit  in  10  years  unless  there  was  a  change  auto¬ 
matically? — The  Government  tables  are  rather  un¬ 
favourable  on  this  view  to  the  pensioner,  1  think. 
If  you  wanted  to  buy  an  annuity  you  could  buy  it 
cheaper  from  an  Insurance  Company  than  from  the 
Government  and  save  money  in  that  way. 

3482.  You  want  to  put  some  sort  of  pressure  on 
people  to  buy  an  annuity.  Old  age  pensioners,  like 
other  old  people,  like  to  keep  their  money,  and  if  they 
have  friends  or  relatives  to  hand  it  on  to  them,  or 
some  of  it  at  any  rate? — Yes.  Under  my  scheme  they 
could  have  roughly  speaking  about  £300. 

3483.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  present 
system  of  calculating  means  penalising  thrift.  Have 
you  thought  of  that  at  all? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  what  I  have  suggested  here  would  penalise  thrift 
in  the  ordinary  sense  at  all. 

3484.  No,  but  as  far  as  savings  are  concerned,  do 
you  think  that  the  fact  that  savings  are  considered 
as  income  for  old  age  pension  purposes,  prevents 
people  from  being  thrifty  or  is  likely  to  do  so? — It  is 
always  said  that  it  will  prevent  them.  One  has  to 
remember  that  quite  small  people  are  now  putting 
money  into  AVar  Loan  and  so  on,  and  saving  in  that 
sense,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to  interrupt  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  A\'ar  Loan  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

3485.  But  does  the  fact  that  it  is  reckoned  as  means 
cause  the  old  person  to  throw  away  his  money  before¬ 
hand? — I  do  not  think  that  anyone  throws  away 
money. 

3486.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Not  in  Scotland,  per¬ 
haps  ? — No. 

3487.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Claimants  for  pensions 
do  not,  for  instance,  live  riotously  on  their  savings 
in  order  to  qualify  for  pensions  by  an  absence  of 
means? — AAe  have  no  cases  of  riotous  living  at  all. 

3488.  What  do  you  say  about  house  property  not 
occupied  by  the  owner?  You  scarcely  touched*  that 
point  I  think? — That  is  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
way  just  as  an  investment.  The  capital  value  is  cal¬ 
culated,  and  generally  liberally  calculated,  by  the 
assessors  and  Old  Age  Pension  officers. 

3489.  I  am  speaking  about  houses  not  occupied  by 
the  owner.  Some  old  age  pensioners  have  a  little 
house  property,  and  its  capitalised  value  is  fixed  by 
the  Government  valuer? — Subject  to  mortgages, 
rates,  and  so  on,  the  figure  worked  out  in  practice  I 
think  is  quite  a  reasonable  figure  in  the  interest  of  the 
pensioner. 

34901.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  age  pensioner  is 
much  better  off  under  that  arrangement,  you  may 
take  it  from  me,  than  if  the  actual  income  was  taken. 
You  cannot  expect  a  person  to  sell  his  property  and 
invest  in  an  annuity? — In  practice  it  is  capitalised. 

3491.  Yes,  I  know.  You  -would  capitalise  it  in  the 
same  way  and  allow  £100? — l7es,  I  would  make  it 
uniform. 

3492.  Sir  Henry  Ttohinson  :  Are  the  guardians  in 
Scotland  very  careful  in  the  administration  of  out¬ 
door  relief? — l7es,  you  may  assume  that. 

3493.  I  presume  that  the  ratepayers  keep  a  watch 
on  them  to  some  extent,  and  if  they  were  extravagant 
representations  might  be  made  on  the  subject? — I 
think  that  the  complaint  is  always  the  other  way — 
that  they  are  too  parsimonious. 
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3494.  If  relief  was  given  unfairly,  would  the  auditor 
surcharge?  Have  you  an  audit  system? — There  is  a 
very  careful  system  of  audit  in  the  Scotch  Poor  Law. 

3495.  Are  the  Pension  Committees  as  careful  in  ad¬ 
ministration  as  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are  in  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
The  Pension  Officer-  goes  through  everything  first  and 
makes  a  recommendation,  and  the  Pension  Committees 
deal  with  his  recommendation  plus  any  representation 
made  by  the  pensioner. 

3496.  You  think  they  are  quite  as  watchful  of  the 
interests  of  the  State  as  Boards  of  Guardians  are  of 
the  interests  of  the  ratepayers? — Yes,  I  believe  so, 
but  there  is  always,  I  think,  a  slight  bias  in  favour 
of  the  pensioner,  and  that  quite  natural.  It  balances 
things.  The  Pension  Officer  represents  the  State,  and 
our  representations  are  generally  in  favour  of  easing 
matters  where  there  is  peculiar  hardship. 

3497.  Are  there  many  appeals  against  the  decisions 
of  the  Pension  Committees? — Not  very  many.  You 
can  get  exact  figures  from  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

3498.  Generally  are  they  on  the  ground  that  the 
Committee  have  refused  the  pension  or  have  given  the 
pension?- — About  equal,  I  think.  Where  the  age  is  a 
little  indefinite,  the  Pension  Officer  has  the  right,  but 
he  generally  does  not  exercise  it,  of  appealing.  In 
practice,  where  a  woman  gives  her  age,  as  being  born, 
say,  in  the  middle  of  June,  and  according  to  the 
Census  paper  or  the  marriage  certificate  she  appears 
to  be  a  year  short,  we  always  allow  her  the  benefit  of 
that.  If  she  says  that  she  was  born  in  June  and  the 
Census  shows  a  year  short,  we  say  “  that  is  all  right 
because  the  Census  was  taken  before  your  actual  birth¬ 
day.”  The  Pension  Officer  can  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  in  practice  he  does  not  do  so. 
He  accepts  the  opinion  of  the  Committee. 

3499.  Is  there  reluctance  in  Scotland  to  receive 
outdoor  relief  on  the  ground  that  it  comes  from  the 
Poor  Law? — Yes,  there  is  considerable  resentment 
with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  but  I  know 
of  none  with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions. 

3500.  Is  there  objection  to  receiving  outdoor 
relief?— I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  question  of 
pauperism,  as  it  is  called — it  is  a  matter  of  sentiment 
— causes  a  strong  feeling  against  Poor  Law  relief  in 
any  shape  or  form. 

3501.  Does  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  carry  with 
it  the  disability  of  disfranchisement? — It  used  to 
under  the  statute. 

3502.  Does  it  now? — I  forget  what  the  last  Act 
says. 

3503.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  feeling?— 
No,  it  has  not. 

3504.  It  is  because  it  stamps  them  as  paupers? — 
Yes.  Yesterday  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  when  I  was 
coming  up  in  the  train  that  there  was  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion  between  Labour  people  and  Sir  George  Maerea. 
and  Mr.  Munro,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  on  that 
very  subject. 

3505.  Do  you  think  that  any  proposal  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  pensions,  if  the  money  came  from  local 
sources,  would  be  favourably  received? — Anything  in 
the  Poor  Law  line  would  be  resented. 

3506.  If  any  disqualification  through  the  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief  were  abolished  and  assistance  were 
given  from  local  sources  beyond  the  7s.  6d.,  and  it 
was  not  outdoor  relief,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  the  same  feeling  against  it? — That  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  yesterday  by  men  who  are  much  more  able  to 
discuss  it  than  I  am,  and  evidently  their  view  quite 
strongiv  was  that  anything  in  the  line  of  the  existing 
Poor  Law  would  be  resented,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
that  if  you  increased  the  5s.  to  10s.  anybody  would 
object  to  taking  it. 

3507.  For  what  period  do  they  give  outdoor  relief 
as  a  rule  in  chronic  cases?  Is  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
or  is  it  indefinite?— It  goes  on  until  there  is  some 
change  in  circumstances,  as  a  rule. 

3508.  Or  some  change  in  the  value  of  money? — 
That  is  another  question. 

3509.  Do  they  fix  the  period  of  relief  now  (owing 
to  the  high  price  of  food)  for  a  year  or  six  or  three 
months?— I  have  never  sat  on  the  administration  of 


the  Poor  Law  myself,  but  I  think  that  it  goes  on 
until  the  Inspector  or  somebody  else  notifies  that 
there  is  some  change,  either  greater  urgency  or  less 
urgency,  and  then  the  matter  would  be  re-considered 
by  the  Council. 

3510.  As  a  general  rule,  is  there  the  same  check 
with  regard  to  money  coming  from  the  Government 
as  there  is  when  it  conies  from  the  rates  ? — I  think 
it  is  about  equal.  The  whole  matter  is  under  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  that  is  also  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Parish  Councils  as  regards  medical  and 
poor  relief. 

3511.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson-.  Have  you  a  large 
proportion  who  live  entirely  on  the  Old  Age  Pension  ? 
- — A  very  considerable  proportion. 

3512.  I  suppose  the  fact  that  there  has  been  more 
money  circulating  has  made  it  easier  for  old  age 
pensioners  to  get  help  from  relatives  and  friends? — 
Some  of  the  relatives  and  friends  maintain  that  they 
have  enough  to  do  with  their  own  affairs. 

3513.  The  great  prosperity  of  the  working  people 
has  not  eased  the  position  with  regard  to  these  old 
people? — I  do  not  think  so.  Quite  a  number  of 
these  people  are  friendless.  One  must  always  remem¬ 
ber  that.  They  may  have  outlived  their  immediate 
posterity,  and  have  to  fall  back  upon  the  public. 

3514.  You  say  on  page  3  that  had  the  board  not 
been  reckoned  as  income,  in  some  cases  the  pension 
would  have  had  to  be  paid  to  people  who  did  not 
merit  statutory  relief.  Is  it  right  to  take  that  to 
mean  that  you  think  the  pension  should  be  reserved 
for  those  who  absolutely  need  it? — That,  I  always 
understood,  was  the  scheme  of  the  Act  of  1908. 

3515.  You  are  not  questioning  the  Act? — No,  I 
am  not  questioning  the  Act.  I  did  not  assume  that 
1  was  asked  particularly  to  question  the  Act. 

3516.  In  the  bottom  paragraph  you  say  that  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  benefit  from  such  institutions  (hos¬ 
pitals  and  charitable  institutions)  should  enable  the 
Government  funds  to  escape  liability.  Do  you 
take  the  view  that  it  is  best  to  make  the  Government 
funds  bear  as  much  as  they  can? — Not  quite;  but 
the  case  I  am  pointing  out  is  this :  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Longmore  Hospital  for  Incurables  in 
Edinburgh.  If  a  person  goes  in  there,  what  might 
have  been  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  him  or  her,  pre-war,  has  now  risen  consider¬ 
ably  and  it  is  counted  into  the  £21.  It  seems  rather 
hard  that  because  the  cost  of  living  in  the  hospital 
has  risen  very  much  the  old  age  pension  should  be 
cut  down. 

3517.  Yrou  do  not  take  the  view  that  if  Government 
funds  escape  liability  it  is  an  assistance  to  practically 
the  whole  of  the  population  in  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  living? — I  was  considering  rather  the  condition  of 
these  hospitals  as  essentially  charitable  institutions. 
If  the  pension  could  be  handed  over  to  a  hospital  as 
part  payment  of  the  assistance  that  they  are  giving 
that  would  help  matters  very  considerably. 

3518.  Yes,  perhaps  it  would.  The  hospital  does  not 
receive  the  pension  at  present  then?— The  board  is 
charged  as  an  allowance  under  the  scheme. 

3519.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  Has  your  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  that  many  others  have  considered 
of  disregarding  Trade  Union,  Friendly  Society  and 
other  forms  of  thrift  payment? — I  do  not  think  we 
could  disregard  that  at  all,  because  if  a  pensioner  gets 
so  much  from  some  Trade  Union  scheme  it  has  to  go 
into  the  schedule. 

3520.  Do  you  think  that  that  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tinued? — We  have  not  discussed  that  question  at  all  in 
any  form  in  Edinburgh. 

3521.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  personal  opi¬ 
nion  about  that?— No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  about  it. 

3522.  Is  there  any  agitation  in  Scotland  for  the 
pension  to  be  supplemented  by  Poor  Law  outdoor 
relief  where  the  amount  of  pension  is  insufficient? — 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  just  now  about  the 
whole  of  the  Poor  Law  on  the  ground  that  it  is  on  the 
wrong  basis  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

3523.  Are  your  Parish  Councils  in  favour  of  supple¬ 
menting  old  age  pensions  by  outdoor  relief  which 
should  not  penalise  the  recipient? — A  good  deal  has 
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been  done  during  the  war  to  give  relief  in  various 
forms  that  would  not  be  considered  tainted  by 
pauperism. 

9524.  Will  the  Maclean  Report  modify  the  Scottish 
procedure?  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  applies  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  England?- — I  am  afraid  I  can¬ 
not  very  well  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  not 
particularly  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law.  I  know  generally  what  is  done,  but  I  can 
hardly  answer  the  question. 

352o.  Do  you  come  much  into  contact  with  the 
working-class  pop  illation? — Yes,  fairly  I  should  think. 

3526.  Inasmuch  as  the  Civil  Service  employees  are 
practically  thrown  out  of  employment  at  65  and  there 
is  a  superannuation  scheme,  do  yOu  not  think  that 
that  has  some  effect  on  the  agitation  for  manual 
workers  to  have  an  old  age  pension  at  65  or  earlier? 
— Yes,  I  have  said  so  in  my  statement.  I  think  that 
is  the  result. 

3527.  They  consider  that  they  should  be  put  on  at 
least  an  equal  basis.  I  understand  that  Scottish 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  putting  something  by  for 
a  rainy  day  or  for  their  own  burial,  but  is  not  their 
own  burial  provided  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  by 
industrial  or  Friendly  Society  insurance?  Do  not 
they  look  on  that  as  an  amount  put  on  one  side  for 
burial? — It  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  are  paying  2d.  or  more  a  week  for  40 
years,  and  they  go  on  paying  it  until  the  end.  It  is 
a  special  insurance. 

3528.  In  England  among  working  people  the  first 
thing  they  think  about  is  insuring  against  death. 
That  is  very  prevalent? — That  is  largely  dealt  with  by 
the  Collecting  Societies. 

3529.  In  those  cases  there  is  not  so  much  need  for 
a  little  nest  egg  for  the  purpose? — Whether  it  is 
prejudice  or  not,  I  rather  appeal  for  some  recognition 
of  a  nest  egg  in  Scotland  because  people  rely  on  it 
and  would  feel  very  aggrieved  if  it  was  laid  under 
contribution. 

3530.  With  regard  to  a  little  nest  egg  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  there  is  reason  for  arguing  that 
tha*t  should  not  be  counted  on  the  5  per  cent,  basis, 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  gain  under  the  National 
Debt  Redemption  Scheme,  so  I  agree  with  you. — 
Thank  you. 

3531.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baiter:  Do  you  say  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  your  pensioners  have  nothing  but 
the.  pension  to  live  on? — A  very  considerable  portion 
certainly. 

3532.  Their  acceptance  of,  or  asking  for,  the  extra 
loaf  of  bread  gives  the  impression  that  they  were 
destitute? — Yes.  When  we  went  into  it  in  1916  and 
1917  it  was  rather  astonishing  to  find  how  many 
people  were  dependent  on  the  pension  and  had 
nothing  else. 

3533.  That  suggests  an  answer  to  a  question  put 
just  now  from  the  other  side  of  the  table  in  regard  to 
applying  for  something  that  is  not  Poor  Law.  There 
was  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  the  extra  loaf — the 
gift  from  Canada?— No.  Flour  was  sent  from 
Canada  to  Edinburgh.  There  was  a  very  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  only  way  to  use  it  was  to  get  bakers 
to  bake  it  into  loaves.  The  demands  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales’  Fund  were  not  so  great  as  perhaps  had 
been  anticipated,  and  it  was  considered  desirable,  in 
view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  that  we  should 
distribute  these  loaves  amongst  old  age  pensioners 
who  seemed  to  require  them.  The  thing  was  done  in  a 
methodical  way,  and  I  think  was  a  great  success. 

3534.  They  regarded  it  as  a  kindly  gift  and  not  in 
the  same  light  as  Poor  Law  relief? — Quite  so. 

3535.  Other  local  funds  might  be  drawn  on  without 
the  taint  of  Poor  Law  relief  and  without  insulting 
their  feelings? — Yes. 

3536.  You  say  that  a  number  of  old  age  pensioners 
save  sums  over  £100.  I  am  rather  surprised  at  that. 
— Quite  a  number  do.  Take,  for  instance,  a  domestic 
servant  who  has  been  50  years  in  houses  of  one  sort 
or  another.  She  comes  on.  We  find  that  she  has 
£200  or  £300  sometimes  saved.  Then  people  get 
legacies.  A  sister  or  somebody  dies  and  leaves  so 
much,  and  that  is  part  of  the  capital. 

3537.  Do  you  think  that  quite  a  proportion  of  old 
a sro  pensioners  would  have  something  over  £100? 
Yes,  in  quite  an  appreciable  number  of  cases. 


3538.  I  was  rather  surprised  at  your  saying  that 
the  Labour  men  have  not  expressed  strong  opinions 
because  Labour  men  from  Scotland  come  to  the 
Trades  Union  Congress,  from  which  we  had  evidence 
yesterday,  where  there  has  been  a  unanimous  state¬ 
ment  of  opinion.  In  Edinburgh  the  Labour  men 
have  not  taken  any  lead  in  that  respect? — Yes;  but 
they  have  not  formulated  anything.  They  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  resolution  of  the  25th 
February  as  it  came  through  the  Town  Council.  There 
is  no  specific  form  of  redress  suggested  at  all. 

3539.  With  regard  to  the  income  limit  you  suggest 
its  being  raised  from  £21  to  £26? — Yes. 

3540.  You  say  constantly  throughout  your  state¬ 
ment  that  the  value  of  money  has  practically  been 
halved.  Do  you  think  that  the  raising  of  the  limit 
to  £26  is  sufficient?— As  an  administrative  compro¬ 
mise  among  many  things  it  seemed  to  ine  quite 
feasible. 

3541.  You  do  not  think  that  £42  would  be  more 
approximate  to  the  present  value  of  money? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  at  all  suit  the  case  I  am  trying  to  deal 
with  here. 

3542.  Do  you  still  suggest  that  the  free  board  and 
lodging  should  be  counted  against  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sioner  if  the  limit  is  only  raised  to-  £26? — Yes. 

3543.  You  think  that  that  should  be  included, 
although  you  would  only  raise  the  means  limit  to  £26  ? 
- — Yes.  It  would  not  affect  matters  so  acutely  if  it 
was  £26  instead  of  £21. 

3544.  You  have  no  idea  of  ruling  out  contributions 
from  Friendly  Societies  or  Trade  Unions  from  the 
calculation  of  means?  I  think  you  said1  so  just  now? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  do  it  under  the  Act,  and,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  matter  all  round,  I  think  it  is  very  difficult 
to  rule  out  any  particular  form  of  assistance. 

3545.  Mr.  Comyns :  In  the  second  paragraph  of 
your  statement  you  say  that  the  local  War  Pensions 
Committee  have  only  met  annually  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  to  appoint  the  Sub-Committees.  The  word 
“  war  ”  should  be  left  out,  should  it  not? — Yes,  that 
is  a  slip. 

3546.  You  mention  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been 
a  waiter.  What  happened  to  him?  Did  he  get  the 
pension  again? — He  was  not  applying  at  the  moment. 
His  wife  was  applying.  It  came  before  us  because  the 
Pension  Officer  wanted  to  treat  him  as  still  available 
to  receive  51s.  a  week,  when  he  went  back  to  the 
North  British  Rubber  Company,  but  they  had  no  job 
for  him  after  the  armistice,  and  he  could  not  get  more 
than  15s.  a  week  at  his  former  occupation.  He  was 
a  casual  waiter.  He  went  as  a  day  waiter  to  the 
Students’  Union  of  the  University,  and  he  got  15s. 
and  meals. 

3547.  The  wife’s  claim  went  through  eventually 
successfully  ? — Yes. 

3548.  It  follows  that  a  future  claim  of  the  husband 
would  also  be  allowed  if  the  wife’s  claim  was  success¬ 
ful  ?— Yes. 

3549.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  happened  to  the 
man.  Then  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  pension  to 
10s.  a  week  have  you  gone  into  any  figures  showing 
what  that  would  cost  a  year? — No,  I  have  not  applied 
my  mind  to  that  at  all. 

3.550.  It  would  cost  a  considerable  sum.  At  present, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  62  per  cent,  of  the 
population  over  70  are  receiving  the  old  age  pension, 
and  if  we  increased  the  pension  to  10s.  a  week  the 
total  would  be  raised  from  £18,000,000  to  £24,000,000. 
— I  do  not  quite  follow ;  I  am  sorry. 

3551.  The  present  cost  of  the  scheme  at  the  age  of 
70  is  roughtly  £18,000,000  a  year,  and  if  you  reduced 
the  age  to  65  and  raised  the  pension  to  10s.  a  week, 
the  cost  would  be  raised  to  £42,000,000. — I  follow  now. 
You  say  if  you  reduce  the  age? 

3552.  Yes.  I  am  assuming  that  only  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  apply  for  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  as  do  so  now? — Exactly. 

3553.  You  will  see  that  that  is  a  very  large  increase 
on  the  cost  of  old  age  pensions? — Yes,  quite,  but  I 
onlv  came  here  to  explain  as  I  understood  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  we  find  in  administration,  and  it  is 
rather  for  this  Committee  to  find  the  way  out. 

3554.  Is  it  your  personal  view  that  the  age  should 
bo  reduced  to  65?  Reduction  of  the  age  limit  is 
mentioned  in  the  resolution.  They  do  not  say  what 
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ago,  but  naturally  the  age  would  be  65,  would  it  not? 
— I  he  old  age  pension  as  it  now  stands  is  non¬ 
contributory.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  to  say  for 
reduction  to  65  on  a  contributory  basis.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  favour  the  suggestion  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  scheme. 

3555.  Thank  you.  Then  with  regard  to  calculating 
the  value  of  capital  in  hand.  I  think  that  in  your 
proposal  you  have  probably  in  mind  rather  excep¬ 
tional  cases  where  claimants  have  had  £400  in  the 
savings  bank  or  elsewhere,  but  have  had  no  other 
means? — I  am  not  concerned  with  what  form  the 
means  would  be.  Property  may  be  in  many  forms. 

3556.  No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
refusing  the  old  age  pension  to  the  person  with  £400. 
Under  your  proposal  would  not  you  hit  rather  too 
hardly  the  man  who  is  earning,  say,  7s.  6d.  a  week 
and  has  a  small  sum  saved — very  much  less  than  £400  ? 
You  calculate  it  at  something  between  12  and  1 3 
per  cent,  under  your  proposal? — Yes,  after  the  first 
£100. 

3557.  It  is  true  you  make  a  deduction  of  £100? — 
Yes,  and  1  think  the  deduction  really  saves  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

3558.  I  have  worked  out  some  figures,  and  even  with 
your  deduction  you  are  a  good  deal  harder  on  the 
applicant  than  the  present  system  of  5  per  cent,  all 
round? — I  quite  admit  that.  That  is  just  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  present  system  does  not  work  at  all 
well.  It  is  too  stiff  at  the  bottom,  but  it  is  not  stiff 
enough  at  the  top. 

3559.  With  regard  to  what  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  men¬ 
tioned,  when  the  Bill  for  the  Act  of  1911  was  before 
the  House  of  Commons  the  Government  proposed  to 
take  10  per  cent,  as  the  yearly  value  of  the  property, 
but  the  Standing  Committee  would  not  have  that,  and 
they  cut  it  down  to  5  per  cent.,  as  appears  in  the  text 
of  the  Act? — If  you  had  the  franking  arrangement, 
which  I  suggest,  with  regard  to  the  first  £100,  you 
could  begin  on  a  different  basis. 

3560.  Even  then  it  is  more  severe  to  the  applicant 
than  the  present  system? — That  may  be  so. 

3561.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  were  asked  about 
the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  who-  live  on  the 
old  age  pension  alone,  and  I  think  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  pensioners  have 
nothing  but  the  old  age  pension? — Quite  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there  is 
a  majority  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  statistics,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  avail¬ 
able. 

3562.  The  evidence  that  we  have  had  is  rather  the 
other  way,  namely,  that  although  a  very  large 
number  have  very  little  else  they  have  something, 
and  I  might  point  out  that  the  Pension  Committees,, 
as  a  rule,  where  the  income  is  less  than  £21,  have 
no  particulars  with  regard  to  what  the  claimant  may 
have.  The  officer  is  not  at  all  concerned  so  long 
as  he  finds  that  a  person  has  not  £21,  with  what  the 
person  has.  He  reports  it  as  under  £21  ? — That  is 
not  the  Scottish  system.  In  Edinburgh  we  get 
a  report  in  every  case. 

3563.  You  get  a  report,  but  the  report  is  merely 
that  the  person  has  less  than  £21  a  year,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  entitled  to  so  much  pension? — There  is  a 
schedule  and  the  means  are  set  out. 


3564..  If  the  means  are  under  £21  the  officer  is 
not  concerned  with  whether  it  is  nothing  or  whether 
it  is  £20  ? — In  practice  with  us  he  sets  it  out  whether 
it  is  above  or  below. 

3565.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  officer’s  register  does 
not  say  whether  a  person  has  anything  more? — His 
register  may  not,  but  the  individual  papers  will 
show. 

3566.  That  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not 
the  rule? — The  practice  in  Edinburgh  is  to  show  the 
details  whether  it  is  above  or  below. 

3567.  Suppose  that  a  person  is  living  with  friends, 
for  instance,  and  there  is  no  income  other  than  the 
value  of  the  board  ? — The  value  of  the  board  is  set 
down  and  sometimes  squabbled  over. 

3568.  Yes,  of  course.  Would  you  speak  about  a 
person  of  that  kind  as  having  no  income  but  the  old 
age  pension? — No,  that  is  income  in  the  ordinary 
sense. 

3569.  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  number  of 
those  who  live  on  the  old  age  pension  alone? — No, 
but  one  knows  there  is  a  considerable  number. 

3570.  You  do  not  know  the  percentage? — No,  we 
have  never  taken  any  steps*  to  find  out. 

3571.  Such  cases  rather  remain  on  your  mind  as 
cases  of  hardship  ? — Yes.  The  test  about  the  bread 
made  from  the  Canadian  gift  was  quite  a  good  test. 
It  really  made  us  think  that  there  were  more  than 
we  had  previously  believed. 

3572.  I  can  understand  your  thinking  so,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  evidence  that  it  was  so.  People 
who  only  had  a  small  income  and  were  poor  would 
be  very  willing  to  take  these  loaves? — There  was  a 
special  visitation  by  members  of  Committees,  and 
otherwise,  and  the  result  of  all  the  information  was 
that  very  many  people  had  nothing  but  their  old 
age  pension. 

3573.  Thank  you.  I  only  ask  those  questions  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  quite  in  agreement  with  the  evidence 
that  we  have  had? — Is  it  not? 

3574.  Mr.  Dunford :  When  questions  were  put  to 
you  about  disregarding  income  from  thrift,  such  as 
benefits  from  Trade  Unions  and  so  on,  you  said  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  rule  it  out  under  the 
Act? — That  is  my  impression. 

3575.  But  we  are  considering  what  changes  to 
recommend  in  a  new  Act,  and  therefore  we  want 
your  opinion  from  that  point  of  view  and  not  on  the 
present  Act? — My  point  is  that  saving  in  any  form 
should  be  recognised  equally.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  peculiar  method  by  which  the  saving  has  been 
reached  counts. 

3576.  You  would  prefer  to  increase  the  present 
limit,  I  take  it? — My  suggestion  is  to  increase  the 
present  limit  slightly. 

3577.  So  as  to  cover,  practically  speaking,  all  forms 
of  thrift? — Yes,  up  to  10s.  a  week.  That  seems  to 
be  the  best  way. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Buchan,  for  your  evidence. 


(The  ' witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  James  Barbie,  called  and  examined. 


3578.  Chairman :  I  think  that  you  are  Chairman 
of  the  Glasgow  Finance  Committee? — Yes,  I  am,  Sir. 

3579.  Are  you  giving  evidence  really  on  their 
behalf? — Not  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
because  this  is  a  matter  that  does  not  fall  within 
their  proviuce  at  all.  I  am  giving  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Pensions  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  under  the  Act. 

3580.  And  do  the  whole  Committee  in  the  main 
agree  with  what  you  say? — Yes,  they  do.  There 
was  a  division  on  one  or  two  of  the  points  later  on. 

3581.  You  mention  that  in  your  statement.  1 
think  it  will  be  the  simplest  if  wo  take  the  precr? 


that  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  to  us  as 
your  evidence  in  chief;  but  before  it  is  put  on  the 
minutes  are  there  any  verbal  corrections  that  you 
wish  to  make? — None  on  this.  But  if  I  might  be 
permitted,  I  would  like  to  give  one  or  two  personal 
reasons  for  a  little  alteration  of  the  existing  state 
of  things  for  your  consideration.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  beyond  this  statement  except  by  one  or  two  little 
observations  that  I  might  wish  to  make. 

(The  following  paper  was  handed  in.) 

“  I  am  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow, 
Chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee,  and  as  such 
Treasurer  of  the  city. 

S  2 
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The  gity  is  divided  into  19  Pension  Areas,  with  a 
Sub-Committee  in  charge  of  each  area,  and  1  am  a 
member  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  Pension  Area  No. 

4  (Whitevale  and  Dennistoun). 

The  Sub-Committees  interview  applicants  for  pen¬ 
sions,  hear  the  Pension  Officers’  reports,  and  adjudi¬ 
cate  on  the  applicants. 

(1)  Amount  of  Pension. 

On  22nd  November,  1918,  the  Local  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  unanimously  resolved  to  petition  His 
Majesty’s  Government  that,  in  view  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  the  pension  to  every  person,  on  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  70  years,  should  be  increased  to  10s. 
per  week. 

This  resolution  was  communicated  to  His  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  and  also  to  the  Clerks  of  the  19  Pension 
Areas,  for  submission  to  their  respective  Sub- 
Committees. 

All  these  Sub-Committees  have  intimated  that 
they  are  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Local  Pension  Committee,  and  are 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts 
should  now  be  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  pension 
to  10s.  per  Aveek. 

From  my  experience  in  dealing  with  the  claims  of 
Old  Age  pensioners  within  the  city  of  Glasgow,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Government  would,  in  most  cases, 
only  be  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  thrifty  and 
decent  citizens  by  increasing  the  pension  to  10s.  per 
week. 

During  the  period  of  the  Avar,  with  the  greatly 
increased  cost  of  living,  Old  Age  Pensioners  have 
passed  through  a  time  of  great  hardship,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  know  boAV  it  has  been  possible  for  them 
to  keep  their  homes  together  on  the  pension  of  5s., 
plus  the  increased  alloAvance  of  2s.  6d.  per  Aveek. 

I  submit  that  10s.  per  Aveek,  if  granted,  Avould  not 
be  as  valuable  at  the  present  time  as  5s.  per  Aveek 
prior  to  the  Avar. 

The  minimum  amount  of  the  pensioner’s  annual 
means,  which  entitles  him  to  the  full  pension,  viz., 
£21,  is  only  equivalent  to  about  8s.  per  A\-eek,  and 
if  to  this  weekly  income  you  add  the  pension,  with 
the  additional  allowance,  amounting  together  to 
7s.  6d.  per  Aveek,  this  income  only  comes  to  15s.  fid.  per 
week,  out  of  which  the  Old  Age  Pensioners  have  to 
pay  rent,  rates,  coal,  gas,  food,  clothing  and  any 
medicines  or  medical  attendance. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  Avonder  Iioav  Old  Age 
pensioners  haAre  managed  to  maintain  themselves  on 
their  Old  Age  Pensions  Avhich,  in  many  cases,  are 
their  only  means,  without  applying  for  Poor  LaAv 
relief,  Avhich  AA-'ould  disqualify  them  from  the 
pension. 

So  far  as  GlasgOAv  is  concerned,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  same  Avill  prevail  in  other  large  cities, 
comparatively  few  pensioners  have  been  disqualified 
on  this  ground  for  the  reason  that  they  desire  to 
maintain  their  oavii  homes  and  simply  because  of 
their  independent  spirit  they  refuse  to  become 
chargeable  to  the  parish  or  to  accept  Poor  LaAv 
relief. 

If  His  Majesty's  Government,  therefore,  will  in¬ 
crease  the  pension  to  10s.  per  week,  as  recommended 
by  many  of  the  Committees  Avho  have  been  adminis¬ 
tering  the  Act,  and  consequently  are  the  best  judges 
as  to  the  need  of  this  amendment  of  the  Act,  the 
concession  would,  to  some  extent,  relieve  many  of  the 
hardships  AA'hich  at  present  exist. 

(2)  Conditions  as  to,  or  Amount  of  Means. 

The  Local  Pension  Sub-Committees  have  had  under 
their  consideration  resolutions  forAvarded  by  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool,  suggesting  (1)  that  in 
estimating  the  means  of  applicants  for  pensions,  any 
allowances  from  employers,  friendly  societies,  trades 
.unions,  and  voluntary  assistance  from  friends  and 
other  sources  should  not  be  taken  into  account;  and 
(2)  that  in  vieAv  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  since 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  were  passed,  the  provision 
that  a  person  must  satisfy  the  Pension  Authorities 
that  his  or  her  yearly  means,  as  calculated  under  the 


Acts,  do  not  exceed  £31  10s.,  be  amended  by  substi¬ 
tuting  £63  in  place  of  £31  10s.,  and  in  increasing 
the  remainder  of  the  scale  accordingly. 

Some  of  the  Sub-Committees  consider  that  to  fix 
a  claimant’s  maximum  means  at  £63  is  too  high. 
The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  Act 
ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  raise  the  present  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  means  under  the  present  Acts, 
aa  hich  are  £21  and  £31  10s.  per  annum  respectively. 
These  sums  have  not  the  same  pecuniary  value  as  at 
the  time  when  the  Acts  were  passed1,  and  consequently 
tlieir  purchasing  Amlue  has  been  greatly  decreased. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Committee  also  considered 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  means,  and  had  before 
them  the  Liverpool  resolutions,  and  the  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  various  Sub-Committees. 

The  Committee  decided  to  recommend  that  £52 
per  annum  be  fixed  as  the-  maximum  amount  of 
means.  This  recommendation  Avas  only  carried  by 
one  vote — the  minority  being  of  opinion  that  £63 
should  be  the  maximum. 

The  question  as  to  what  sources  of  a  claimant’s 
income  should  be  taken  into  account  in  computing 
his  or  her  means,  is  one  on  which  there  may  be  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion. 

It  is  contended  by  some  of  the  GlasgOAv  Sub- 
Committees  that  the  recommendation  by  the  Local 
Pension  Committees  for  Liverpool  should  be  given 
effect  to,  and  that  in  estimating  the  income  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  pensions  allowances  from  employers, 
friendly  societies  and  trades  unions  should  not  be 
taken  into  account,  nor  should  the  voluntary  assis¬ 
tance  of  friends,  being  in  the  nature  of  family  fund«. 
be  taken  into  account. 

The  vieAv  of  the  Avhole  Committee  on  this  point 
is  that  if  the  maximum  amount  of  means  is  raised 
to  £52  or  £63,  income  from  all  sources  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  reckoning  the  annual  income 
of  an  applicant  for  a  pension. 

(3)  Qualifying  Age. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  qualifying  age 
at  which  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  should  receive  a 
pension,  the  vieAv  of  the  Committee  is  that  the 
Government  should  now  amend  the  Act  so  .as  to 
entitle  persons  on  attaining  65  years  of  age  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  pension.  This  is  the  age  at  which 
Government  servants  have  to  retire  on  pension. 

A  minority  .  in  the  Committee  consider  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  qualifying  age. 

If  the  Act  Avas  amended  in  regard  to  age,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  labour  market  would,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  relieved. 

It  would,  I  admit,  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  the 
scheme,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  change  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  Avhole. 

The  Committee  regard  the  proposal  to  raise  the 
amount  of  the  pension  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  week  as 
of  greatest  importance,  and  the  one  that  ought  to 
have  a  preference  over  the  other  tiio,  if  it  is  not 
considered  expedient  to  amend  the  Acts  in  respect 
of  either  or  both  of  the  other  proposals.” 

3582.  I  Avant  to  ask  you  tAA'o  or  three  questions,  and 
perhaps  your  observations  will  come  out  in  answer  to 
those  questions? — Yes. 

3582a.  The  first  point  you  deal  Avith  is  the  amount 
of  pension,  and  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  you 
think  that  is  the  first  thing  that  Avants  attention? — 
Yes,  very  much  so. 

3583.  Your  suggestion  is  that  the  amount  should  be 
raised  from  5s.  to  10s.? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3584.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  if  it  is 
raised  to  10s.  you  do  not  think  that  that  will  really 
amount  to  any  more  actually  than  the  5s.  Avhen  the 
Act  was  first  introduced? — No,  not  at  the  present  cost 
of  living. 

3585.  Is  it  the  vieAv  of  your  Pensions  Committee 
that  10s.  is  at  present  an  adequate  amount  for  the 
Old  Age  pension? — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  there  are  many  individual  opinions  that 
even  the  10s.  is  too  limited. 

3586.  Have  you  a  clear  view  yourself  as  to  the 
principle  that  the  Government  really  should  go  on  in 
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connection  with  the  granting  of  Old  Age  pensions? — 
My  own  personal  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  uni¬ 
form  sum,  and  it  should  be  something  in  excess  of  the 
10s.  per  week. 

3587.  AVhat  are  you  aiming  exactly  to  do  when  you 
give  a  pension?  You' do  not  expect  a  person  to  live 
on  that  pension  alone,  do  you? — *No. 

3588.  You  look  upon  it  really  as  assistance  for  old 
people? — Yes. 

3589.  \  our  personal  view  is  that  it  should  be  rather 
more  than  10s.  ? — Yes,  a  little  more. 

3590.  Have  you  looked  into  the  cost? — I  have  not 
made  any  calculation  as  to  the  cost  to  the  nation, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  very  large  sum. 

3591.  I  think  that  if  your  suggestion  was  carried 
out  of  increasing  the  pension  to  10s.,  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  remained  as  at  present,  it  would  amount  to 
£24,000,000  as  against  £18,000,000?— Yes.  I  saw  that 
figure  somewhere  in-  the  newspapers. 

3592.  Scotchmen  generally  count  the  cost? — We  do 
as  a  rule. 

3593.  Your  next  point  is  “conditions  as  to  or 
amount  of  means  ”? — Yes. 

3594.  And  there,  I  gather,  you  agree  with  the  re¬ 
solution  of  Liverpool  ? — Yes,  to  increase  it  to  £63. 
The  Committee  in  considering  the  point  were  divided 
on  thatl  A  vote  was  taken,  and  the  majority  vote 
was  in  favour  of  £52.  The  minority  was  for  £63. 

3595.  You  disagree,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Liverpool  resolution? — Yes,  we  do. 

3596.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Labour  Party  in 
Glasgow  disagree  on  that  first  part? — I  regret  that 
I  was  not  at  the  meeting  when  this  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  being  engaged  on  my  Finance  Committee  meet¬ 
ing,  and  I  only  got  the  figures  after  the  meeting  was 
over.  But  knowing  the  Labour  Party  as  I  do  I  shoul  „ 
say  that  they  would  agree  with  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  as  a  party  they  have  come  to  any  resolution 
on  it. 

3597.  The  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  this 
Committee  from  many  parts  of  England  shows  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  calculating  the 
allowances  given  from  Trades  Unions  and  Friendly 
Societies? — Yes.  No  doubt  there  is,  and,  speaking 
personally,  I  think  that  there  should  be  some  distinc¬ 
tion  drawn  between  these  allowances. 

3598.  You  yourself  do  make  a  distinction? — Yes, 
I  do  make  a  distinction. 

3599.  Why  do  you  make  a  distinction?— If  you  take 
the  Friendly  Societies,  the  Old  Age  pensioner  has 
actually  contributed.  The  person  gets  an  allowance 
from  the  Friendly  Society  in  respect  of  a  contribu¬ 
tion  that  he  or  she  has  at  some  time  made  to  that 
Society. 

3600.  You  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
people  from  making  those  contributions? — No.  I 
think  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
them  to  do  it. 

3601.  And  because  of  that  you  think  that  this 
should  not  be  taken  into  account? — I  do  not  think  so. 

3602.  There  you  differ  from  the  majority  of  your 
Committee? — Yes,  personally  on  that  I  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view  from  the  Committee. 

3603.  Then  with  regard  to  the  qualifying  age  I 
gather  that  the  majority  of  your  Committee  think  it 
should  be  reduced  to  65? — Yes.  There  was  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  on  that  point  as  well,  but  the  majority 
were  in  favour  of  reducing  the  age  to  65. 

3604.  Have  you  looked  at  the  cost  there? — No,  per¬ 
sonally  I  have  not. 

3605.  Supposing  that  10s.  was  given  at  65  with  the 
same  deductions  as  at  present,  I  think  that  that 
would  bring  the  cost  from  £18,000,000  to  £42,000,000? 
— Yes.  It  is  quite  a  large  figure. 

3606.  Scotch  people  would  be  quite  prepared  to  face 
that? — I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  would, 
because  at  65  I  do  not  know  that  a  man  is  fit  for 
much  further  service,  hard  service  at  any  rate,  espe¬ 
cially  if  he  has  served  his  days  in  a  large  industrial 
city  such  as  Glasgow. 

3607.  I  gather  that  you  think  that  if  the  age  was 
reduced  to  65  it  would  have  the  effect  of  almost  in¬ 
ducing  employers  to  encourage  their  people  to  leave 
at  the  age  of  65? — Yes.  I  might  say  that  in  the  pre¬ 
war  days  it  was  very  difficult  for  a  man  at  65  years 
of  age  to  find  employment  in  many  cases. 


3608.  Yes,  1  can  understand  that  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  a  man  out  of  work  at  65  to  obtain  work, 
but  would  your  view  be  that  a  large  number  of  em¬ 
ployers  really  dismiss  their  men  or  their  women  when 
they  get  to  65? — No.  I  think  that  if  a  man  or 
woman  had  been  for  a  very  lengthened  period  in  the 
same  employment,  the  employer  would  hesitate  before 
dismissing  the  person  if  the  person  was  physically  fit 
to  discharge  the  duties. 

3609.  1  gather  that  the  view  of  the  Glasgow  Com¬ 
mittee  is  that  the  most  important  change  to  make  is, 
first,  the  increasing  of  the  amount? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3610.  And  w-liat  would  be  the  second  point  that  they 
would  urge? — The  second  is  tire  reduction  in  the  ago 
to  65. 

3611.  They  put  that  as  more  important  than  the 
change  with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  means? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

3612.  That  change  comes  third  in  importance? — 
Yes. 

3613.  You  said  at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence 
that  there  were  one  or  twro  points  that  you  wished  to 
make  observations  on? — Yes,  personal  views  that  I 
have  on  the  matter  as  a  member  of  our  Local  Old 
Age  Pensions  Committee. 

3614.  We  shall  be  interested  in  hearing  them. — I 
do  not  know  whether  the  two  points  fall  within  the 
scope  of  your  Committee,  or  not,  but  if  they  are  not 
to  be  dealt  with  by  you  you  might  pardon  me  fotr 
making  them.  The  first  point  is  the  money  or  capital 
that  the  pensioner  may  have  in  his  or  her  own  right, 
invested,  say,  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  in 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Glasgow,  where  old  people  have 
Ijeen  accumulating  funds  for  a  very  lengthened  period. 
The  rate,  as  you  know,  that  the  pensioner  has  to 
estimate  as  revenue  from  the  sum  so  invested  is  5 
per  cent.  Now  the  Post  Office  does  not  pay  5  per  cent, 
and  neither  does  the  Savings  Bank  of  Glasgow.  With 
regard  to  these  old  folk  with  £100  or.  £150,  or  in 
some  cases  £200,  invested,  the  Pension  Officer,  in  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  figure  to  be  given  as  pension,  calculates 
the  revenue  from  invested  capital  at  £10  on  £200, 
and  if  it  is  £100  he  calculates  it  at  £5.  The  only 
reason  why  that  calculation  is  so  made  is,  I  under¬ 
stand,  that  by  investing  the  money  in  Government 
Security  they  can  get  5  per  cent.  While  these  old 
people  have  no  objection  to  investing  the  money  with 
the  nation,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so-  accessible  to  them  as 
if  it  is  in  the  Post  Office  bank  or  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Glasgow.  They  like  to  be  able  to  draw  £5  or  £10  as 
circumstances  may  require,  by  just  walking  into  the 
bank,  and  they  think  it  a  grievance  that  their  life’s 
savings  should  be  taken  at  5  per  cent.,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  get  5  per  cent. 

3615.  That  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  several  times, 
and  we  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  your  ex¬ 
perience  that  Old  Age  pensioners  change  their  invest¬ 
ment  when  they  find  that  it  is  calculated  at  5  per 
cent,  against  them? — In  my  experience  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  since  it  was  instituted  I  do  not 
think  I  have  known  of  a  single  case  where  the  invest¬ 
ment  was  changed. 

3616.  What  is  your  other  point? — It  is  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  absence  of  evidence  of  the  age  of  the 
applicant.  There  are  two  or  three  systems  that  are 
adopted.  The  most  satisfying  of  all,  of  course,  is  the 
production  of  a  birth  certificate.  In  the  absence  of  a 
birth  certificate  evidence  is  sometimes  accepted  from 
the  certificate  of  marriage,  or  in  some  cases  from  the 
age  stated  by  the  applicant  to  some  Friendly  Society 
in  joining  it.  In  many  cases,  and  I  might  say  more 
especially  with  natives  of  Ireland  who  have  been 
resident  in  Glasgow  for  a  very  long  period,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  age  obtainable  from  any  of  these  three 
sources,  and  we  have  on  several  occasions  admitted 
the  applicant  to  the  right  to  draw  pension  simply 
from  his  advanced  appearance  so  far  as  years  are 
concerned.  Now  that  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 
In  some  cases  the  Pension  Officer  appeals  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
as  you  know,  make  inquiries  from  the  Census  re¬ 
gisters,  and  sometimes  the  date  of  birth  is  discovered, 
but  in  many  cases  in  my  own  experience  no  date  or 
data  could  be  ascertained  to  fix  the  age  of  the  ap¬ 
plicant  at  all.  If  it  were  possible  I  think  some  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  should  be  given  to  the  local  Com¬ 
mittees  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  evidence 
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regarding  age,  to  allow  them  to  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  applicant  should  from 
appearance  be  entitled  to  a  pension.  It  is  perhaps  a 
little  stretching  of  the  right,  but  I  think  it  would  act 
beneficially  in  some  cases,  and  1  am  hopeful  that  it 
would  not  be  abused  by  local  Committees. 

3617.  I  expect  that  one  or  two  of  m3-  colleagues 
will  ask  questions  with  regard  to  that.  Is  there  a ny 
other  point? — The  third  point  is  with  regard  to  a  case 
where  the  Pension  Office  of  our  area  took  rather  an 
extreme  view.  An  old  man  made  an  application  for 
a  pension,  and  in  making  investigation  as  to  means 
the  Pension  Officer  discovered  that  daily  the  applicant 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  dinner  time  and  getting  a  little  of  the  meal 
that  was  being  served  to  the  household.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  in  the  report  he  fixed  the  value  of  that 
at  2d.  per  day  or  practically  Is.  a  week,  and  that 
formed  a  deduction.  We  disallowed  that  calculation 
by  the  officer,  and  the  officer  appealed1  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  they  upheld  the  appeal  of  the 
Pension  Officer,  and  the  old  man  was  penalised  I  think 
to  the  extent  of  the  benefit  be  got  daily  from  a  friend. 

3618.  Was  it  a  regular  meal? — It  was  a  regular 
plan.  He  made  a  daily  visitation  to  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  being  there  at  dinner  time  he  got  a  share 
of  what  was  going. 

3619.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  suppose  the  Local 
Government  Board  were  satisfied  that  it  should  be 
properly  considered  as  means? — They  must  have  taken 
that  view. 

3620.  That  is  the  inference  at  any  rate. — That  is 
the  only  inference  one  can  draw  from  it. 

3621.  Chairman:  At  any  rate,  I  hope  that  the  2d. 
was  not  an  extravagant  estimate? — It  amounted  to 
Is.  per  week  in  the  calculation. 

3622.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  As  regards  the  alteration  of 
the  scale  of  means  you  suggest  that  the  limit  should 
be  £52.  That  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one? — 
Yes. 

3623.  There  are  some  members  who  are  in  favour  of 
£63? — Yes;  the  minority  were  in  favour  of  £63. 

3624.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  for  your  personal 
opinion  as  against  the  majority  or  the  minority, 
but  does  it  not  strike  you  that  £63  is  rather  liberal? 
Where  the  party  is  one  of  a  married  couple  living 
together  you  double  the  means  allowed,  do  you  not? 
— Yes. 

3625.  If  you  had  the  figure  of  £63,  and  a  married 
couple  had  £2  8s.  a  week  coming  into  the  house,  I 
suppose  they  would  get  a  small  pension? — Yes. 

3626.  Do  you  think  that  is  right?  Do  you  think 
that  a  married  couple  with  48s.  a  week  coming  in 
ought  to  get  the  Old  Age  pension? — If  we  were  living 
in  normal  times  48s.  would  be  perhaps  quite  a  suf¬ 
ficiency,  but  if  the  standard  is  to  be  estimated  at  100 
per  cent,  less,  then  you  are  down  to  a  very  low  limit. 

3627.  Yes,  but  you  will  admit  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  £2  a  week  limit  in  preference 
to  the  £2  8s.  a  week  limit? — Yes. 

3628.  Mrs.  Jennie.  Baker:  You  say  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  Old  Age  pensioners  have  no 
means  except  their  pensions.  Have  you  any  idea 
what  proportion  of  pensioners  that  concerns? — I  have 
no  idea,  madam,  as  to  the  proportion,  but  there  are 
quite  a  number. 

3629.  Can  you  tell  me  what  rent  a  pensioner  is 
likely  to  have  to  pay  for  a  room  in  Glasgow? — In 
Glasgow,  like  other  big  cities,  it  is  a  very  varied 
amount.  Sometimes  they  will  be  paying  perhaps  4s. 
to  5s.  a  week. 

3630.  As  much  as  that? — In  some  times,  perhaps, 
in  the  poorer  district,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

3631.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  budget 
of  these  Old  Age  pensioners  would  be,  supposing  they 
paid  3s.  a  week;  if  they  only  had  5s.  a  week  that 
leaves  only  2s.  to  live  on.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea 
of  how  they  spend  it? — No.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me 
how  they  live. 

3632.  You  think  that  a  rise  to  10s.  would  give  a 
possible  sum  ? — Yes,  in  normal  times. 

3633.  With  regard  to  the  rise  to  £63,  that  is 

simply  to  put  them  in  the  same  position  as  they  were 
in  before  the  rise  of  prices,  I  suppose? _ Yes. 


3634.  I  see  it  is  contended  by  some  of  the  Glasgow 
Committees  that  no  account  should  be  taken  of  in¬ 
come  from  friendly  societies? — Yes,  that  was  advo¬ 
cated  by  some  of  them. 

3635.  What  is  your  private  opinion  on  the  matter, 
if  I  may  ask  for  it? — I  do  not  think  that  an  allow¬ 
ance  from  a  friendly  society  should  be  taken  into 
account. 

3636.  That  should  specially  be  left  out,  you  think, 
more  than  any  other  form  of  thrift? — Yes,  more  than 
any  other.  It  is  provision  made  for  old  age  by 
making  contributions  to  a  society  while  in  a  position 
to  do  so. 

3637.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  free  board 
aud  lodging  from  the  family  or  friends?  That  is  not 
specially  mentioned  here. — I  referred  to  the  case  of 
an  old  man  getting  a  daily  meal. 

3638.  That  is  very  similar? — If  it  is  continuous 
free  board  and  lodging,  I  think  that  a  modified  sum 
might  be  taken  into  account. 

3639.  If  the  estimate  of  means  is  to  be  raised  to 
£63  or  anything  like  that,  you  will  not  feel  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  being  taken  into  account? — No. 

3640.  But  would  you  consider  that  it  ought  to  he 
taken  into  account  if  the  calculation  of  means  is  not 
raised?- — I  do  not  think  so.  Might  I  say  that  in 
many  cases  a  father  or  a  mother,  if  one  of  the 
partners  is  deceased,  may  be  living  with  a  son  or 
married  daughter.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  in 
Glasgow,  and  I  suppose  elsewhere,  that  a  widowed 
mother  may  be  I  iving  with  a  married  daughter.  As 
the  law  stands  now  that  is  taken  into  consideration. 

3641.  Exactly,  and  I  want  to  know  if  you  think 
it  should  be? — It  would  depend  altogether  on  the 
circumstances. 

3642.  Mr.  Dunford :  Do  you  find  many  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners  living  with  unmarried  children? — Very  few. 

3643.  Do  you  find  some  living  in  a  common  lodging 
house? — Quite  a  number. 

3644.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  rent  they 
pay  in  those  cases? — It  would  run  from  6d.  to  9d.  or 
lOd.  per  night. 

3645.  As  much  as  that? — Yes.  The  rates  in 
common  lodging  houses,  as  everywhere  else,  have 
gone  up.  At  one  time  you  could  get  a  bed  in 
Glasgow  for  4d. 

3646.  You  can  in  Nottingham  to-day. — I  do  not 
think  you  can  in  Glasgow.  There  used  to  be  4d. 
lodging  houses,  but  I  think  that  the  charge  is  up  to 
6d.  now. 

3647.  Notwithstanding  that  rent  has  not  yet 
appreciably  increased  ? — Yes. 

3648.  Chairman :  Do  the  Corporation  run  any 
lodging  houses? — Yes;  we  run  three  lodging  houses 
and  one  for  women.  AVe  have  one  at  Moncur  Street 
for  women. 

3649.  Mr.  Dunford:  Would  the  women  be  charged 
the  same  as  men?— I  think  it  is  a  penny  less. 

3650.  They  get  a  little  advantage? — Yes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  common  lodging  houses  there  is  what  is 
called  a  Family  Home  in  St.  Andrew’s  Square  for 
widowers  with  children. 

3651.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  pensioners 
are  members  of  friendly  societies  ? — Yes,  quite  a 
number. 

3652.  You  cannot  give  any  idea  as  to  the  per 
centage,  I  suppose? — No.  I  am  only  familiar  with 
our  own  district  Committee.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
may  be  over  the  whole  city. 

3652a.  In  England  generally  very  few  of  the  Old 
Age  pensioners  in  proportion  are  members  of  friendly 
societies? — I  must  say,  dealing  with  the  Whitevale 
and  Dennistoun  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
that  quite  a  large  number  of  pensioners  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  friendly  societies. 

3653.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  personally  of  a., 
little  more  than  10s.  being  given.  Would  you  define 
that  little  more,  please? — I  can,  talking  about  the 
present  cost  of  living. 

3654.  Taking  the  present  cost  of  living? — I  think 
that  12s.  6d.  should  be  the  figure. 

3655.  Am  I  to  take  it  that  it  is  your  personal 
view,  that  if  the  means  limit  is  raised  to  £63  or 
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£52,  as  the  case  may  be,  you  would  still  be  in  favour 
of  exempting  the  friendly  society  and  trade  union 
benefit  P — Yes. 

3656.  In  addition? — Yes. 

3657.  Col.  Nathan  Haw :  Are  you  in  favour  from 
your  great  experience,  Mr.  Barrie,  of  having  a  gene¬ 
ral  flat  rate  of  10s.  all  round  regardless  of  whether  a 
man  is  married  or  single  or  a  widower? — And  regard¬ 
less  of  means? 

3658.  Yes. — My  view  personally  would  be  that  it 
would  be  quite  a  favourable  attitude  to  take  up. 

3659.  As  an  alternative  scheme,  would  you  not 
consider  the  question  of  giving  a  supplementary 
amount  to  those  cases  who  really  need  it,  rather  than 
giving  a  general  flat  rate  of  10s.  to  everybody? — A 
supplementary  allowance  ? 

3660.  Yes,  a  supplementary  allowance  in  the  same 
way  as  Poor  Relief  is  given  now? — I  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  it  from  that  point  of  view,  but  •  I  think  it 
would  be  very  beneficial  in  some  cases. 

3661.  Rather  than  giving  one  general  rate  regard¬ 
less  of  liabilities,  the  Pensions  Committee  might 
have  some  discretionary  power  of  giving  the 
supplementary  amount  in  necessitous  cases? — Yes;  it 
would  be  quite  a  beneficial  method  of  dealing  with 
cases." 

3662.  With  regard  to  the  restrictions,  do  you  find 
that  they  are  irksome  to  Old  Age  pensioners? — You 
mean  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  pension? 

3663.  Yes. — The  only  difficulty  I  see  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  proving  the  right  by  age  to  be  admitted  to 
the  pension. 

3664.  With  regard  to  deduction  for  meals  and  so  on, 
which  you  spoke  of  just  now,  from  your  experience 
would  you  encourage  Old  Age  Pensioners  to  live  with 
their  families  and  not  reckon  in  the  meals?  Would 
it  not  encourage  sons  and  daughters  or  other  rela¬ 
tives  to  take  the  pensioners  if  the  restrictions  were 
removed  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  speaking  from  a  very 
wide  experience,  and  from  acquaintance  with  the 
old  people.  They  usually  prefer  to  have  their  own 
little  homes. 

3665.  You  do  not  think  it  would  encourage  living 
with  relatives  if  these  restrictions  were  removed  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so. 

3666.  You  understand  that  we  are  only  dealing 
with  a  pension.  We  are  not  able  to  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  amount  for  anybody  to  live  on  ? — I  quite  under¬ 
stand  that. 

3667.  You  propose  to  raise  the  limit  to  £52? — Yes. 

3668.  That  would  bring  in  a  very  large  number  of 
people  ? — Yes. 

3669.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  fair  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  I  think  that  when  people  are  65  or  70 
years  of  age  they  are  entitled  to  some  little  con¬ 
sideration. 

3670.  We  all  agree  to  that,  and  want  to  give 
them  all  consideration. — I  have  no  doubt. 

3671.  But  the  cost  would  be  enormous,  would  it 
not? — It  would  be  enormous. 

3672.  If  you  had  £52  limit  and  10s.  a  week,  and 
the  age  was  65  it  would  run  into  almost  a  budget 
amount? — From  the  national  point  of  view,  it  will 
cost  a  good  deal  of  money,  of  course,  but  we  have 
always  been  able  to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  hope 
always  will  be. 

3673.  It  is  not  that  the  Committee  do  not  want  to 
do  everything  that  can  be  done,  but  if  you  brought 
the  £52  income  limit  in  you  would  practically  double 
the  number  of  pensioners? — Yes. 

3674.  That  would  be  more  serious  than  raising  the 
amount  of  pension,  as  things  stand  at  present? 
Yes,  it  would  operate  more  seriously  in  that  respect. 

3675.  Chairman:  The  figures  show  that  62  per 
cent,  of  the  patriarchal  population  are  drawing 
pensions  at  the  present  time,  so  that  the  number 
could  not  be  double? — No. 

3676.  Col.  Nathan  Haw:  But  it  would  largely  in¬ 
crease  the  number.  Now  have  you  given  any  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  contributory  scheme  for  pension? 
You  have  a  large  knowledge  of  the  subject? — I  have 
not  thought  it  out,  but  personally  I  am  in  favour  of 


it.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wise  measure  for  the 
country. 

3677.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  old  people  them¬ 
selves  would  prefer  a  contributory  scheme  to  a  small 
extent  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  popular. 

3678.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  work  it? 
Could  it  be  easily  worked? — I  do  not  see  any  great 
difficulty  in  working  it. 

3679.  Most  people  insure  now  for  burial  and  other 
things  ? — Yes. 

3680.  It  would  give  them  a  statutory  right  to  a 
pension? — Yes,  and  the  contributions  could  be  col¬ 
lected  through  the  Post  Office. 

3681.  I  am  not  thinking  of  a  contributory  scheme 
from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  but  from  the  point 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  pensioners  themselves.  I 
think  that  the  matter  should  be  considered.  You 
think  it  is  a  possibility? — Yes,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  very  popular. 

3682.  Very  popular  with  the  people?— Yes. 

3683.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  On  page  2  in  the 
second  paragraph  you  speak  of  people  refusing  to 
become  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Is  there  any  chance 
in  Scotland  of  parish  relief  being  larger  than  the 
old  age  pension?  Is  it  ever  more  than  the  old  ago 
pension  ? — The  outdoor  relief  might  be  more. 

3684.  Do  the  Guardians  ever  allow  more  in  out¬ 
door  relief? — Yes. 

3685.  Chair7nan :  What  is  the  average  amount 
allowed  ? — In  the  case  of  an  old  couple  they  would 
probably  allow  them,  speaking  roughly,  without 
knowing  the  system  that  is  adopted,  from  £1  to  25s. 
a  week,  if  they  were  decent  old  people.  The  allow¬ 
ance  is  not  standardised  in  any  way.  It  is  left  to  a 
relief  committee,  who  make  an  award  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case.  There  is  what  is 
called  the  relief  committee  of  the  parish  council,  and 
they  consider  the  application  on  its  merits.  If  the 
old  people  had  a  decent  little  home  of  their  own 
they  would  no  doubt  make  them  a  very  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  to  keep  it  together. 

3686.  Mr.  Comyns :  Does  not  that  mean  that  no 
such  person  would  come  on  to  the  old  age  pension? 
The  usual  plan  is  to  discontinue  the  parish  relief  on 
the  person  attaining  the  age  of  70  and  let  him  come 
on  the  old  age  pension.  But  if  he  is  getting  more 
from  the  guardians  it  would  not  be  worth  his  while 
and  would  not  happen? — No. 

3687.  The  15s.  to  £1  is  a  very  exceptional  case? — 
Yes,  very  exceptional. 

3688.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  spoke  of  not 
counting  in  income  annuities  from  friendly  societies 
and  trade  unions.  Would  you  make  the  same  allow¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  proceeds  from  all  savings,  or 
would  you  give  preferential  treatment  to  the  savings 
I  have  mentioned? — I  think  that  the  amount  from 
friendly  societies  or  trade  unions  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  because  the  awards  or  benefits 
have  been  earned  by  the  contributions  of  the 
pensioner. 

3689.  But  why  should  you  give  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  that  kind  of  savings,  but  reckon  in  income 
from  other  kinds  of  thrift? — You  have  many  who  do 
not  make  any  contribution  to  societies  during  their 
years  of  industry,  and  you  are  penalising  the  man 
who  has  contributed  to  the  friendly  society  in  order 
that  he  shall  get  a  benefit. 

3690.  But  why  should  you  not  make  the  same  allow¬ 
ance  with  regard  to  interest  on  War  Loan?  That 
comes  from  a  man’s  contributions  in  the  same  way? — 
Yes.  I  think  that  money  invested  in  a  bank  should 
not  be  debited  with  5  per  cent,  interest.  There 
should  only  be  debit  of  the  actual  amount  the  in¬ 
vestment  yields.  I  would  say  that  sums  not  exceed¬ 
ing  £200  deposited,  say,  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  should  have  interest  calculated  only  at  the 
exact  amount  the  investment  earns. 

3691.  If  a  man  had  money  from  a  Trades  Union 
you  would  not  calculate  it  at  all,  but  you  would 
calculate  the  interest  he  was  getting  from  the  Post 
Office? — Yes.  That  is  accumulated  capital. 

3691a.  If  he  had  an  annuity  through  an  ordinary 
insurance  society  rather  than  through  a  friendly 
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society  would  you  count  that  against  him  ?  My 
experience  is  that  a  man  who  has  a  little  invested 
in  the  hank  or  in  War  Loan  is  also  a  member  of  a 
Trade  Union.  He  has  been  thrifty  throughout,  and 
has  contributed  to  anything  and  everything  that 
would  bring  him  in  a  return  in  his  old  age. 

3692.  But  does  not  your  distinction  mean  that  we 
should  say  in  effect  to  all  people  “  You  must  save  in 
this  particular  way  if  you  want  to  have  your  savings 
exempted  in  reckoning  means  for  the  old  age 
pension.”  That  would  give  a  kind  of  preference? — 
Yes,  no  doubt.  It  would  encourage  people  to  do 
that. 

3693.  Do  you  think  that  everybody  should  save 
through  a  friendly  society  or  a  Trades  Union  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  way  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very 
beneficial  if  they  did.  It  would  be  very  much  to 
their  own  interest. 

3694.  You  speak  about  giving  the  Committees  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  in  judging  the  age  of  a  pensioner. 
Have  you  ever  come  across  cases  where  ladies  and 
gentlemen  have  looked  10  years  older  at  the  time 
of  appearing  before  the  committee  by  deliberately 
altering  their  appearance? — No. 

3695.  You  have  not  come  across  that  difficulty? — 
No,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind. 

3696.  I  knew  a  bench  of  magistrates  successfully 
deceived  in  that  way  ? — It  is  quite  a  possibility  that 
someone  might  make  an  attempt  to  disguise  his  age 
when  appearing  before  the  Committee. 

3697.  You  think  that  the  committees  on  the  whole 
would  be  proof  against  such  a  thing? — Yes,  I  think 
so,  and  I  would  hope  so. 

3697a.  Mr.  Dunford :  We  have  heard  of  people 
dyeing  the  hair  in  order  to  obtain  employment.  This 
would  he  a  case  of  bleaching  the  hair? — Yes. 

3698.  Sir  Henry  Robinson:  The  question  of  age  is 
rather  an  important  question  for  Ireland,  because 
there  is  often  no  evidence  from  ithe  Census.  Now  how 
would  a  Glasgow  Committee  tell  the  age  of  an  Irish¬ 
man?  How  would  you  tell  whether  he  was  69  or  71? 
— There  is  no  defined  method  that  you  can  adopt 
except  looking  at  the  frailty  of  the  human  frame  a* 
i  t  were. 

3699.  Can  you  tell  whether  a  man  is  69  or  70  by 
looking  at  him? — You  can  in  some  cases.  With  regard 
to  some  of  our  country  people  in  Glasgow  who  are 
well  preserved,  when  you  admit  them  to  the  pension 
you  would  not  believe  that  they  are  70  years  of  age. 
They  are  so  fresh  in  appearance.  In  the  absence  of 
evidence  as  to  age,  in  some  cases  the  Committee 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  had 
reached  70. 

3700.  When  a  person  comes  whose  age  is  not  known 
to  you,  do  you  test  his  memory  of  bygone  events? — 
Yes,  we  ask  applicants  if  they  can  recollect  certain 
events  that  happened  60  or  70  years  ago. 

3701.  What  event  would  you  ask  Irishmen  about? 
— I  do  not  know  about  the  Irishman,  but  sometimes 
in  Scotland  we  ask  them  about  the  years  of  short 
crop  or  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  or  something 
like  that. 

3702.  The  Irishman,  if  you  asked  him  what  he  can 
remember,  very  often  says  “  I  was  able  to  eat 
a  potato  out  my  hand  on  the  night  of  the  big  wind.” 
— I  think  I  have  heard  that  expression. 

3703.  The  date  was  1839.  The  wish  being  father 
to  ithe  thought,  do  you  not  think  that  you  have  people 
thinking  they  recollect  events  they  really  have  only 
heard  of?-  -There  would  be  that  danger. 

3704.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  in  Glasgow,  but 
what  would  the  effect  be  in  Ireland? — It  might  be 
very  disastrous  there. 

3705.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that 
when  the  Old  Age  Pension  first  came  out  the  Customs 
and  Excise  admitted  the  opinion  of  a  clergyman  as 
evidence  of  a  person’s  age.  Would  that  rule  apply  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  Ireland?  T  was  not  aware  of 
the  rule. 

3706.  On  inquiry  there  was  an  enormous  reduction, 
and  a  large  number  were  cut  off.  Was  that  method 
ever  considered  and  authorised  in  Glasgow? — No. 


3707.  You  think  that  your  Committee  could  judge 
near  enough  of  a  man’s  age? — Yes.  I  think  that  if 
discretion  were  given  to  the  Committee  it  would  be 
very  wisely  and  judiciously  exercised. 

3708.  You  think  that  they  are  better  judges  than 
the  people  are  in  Ireland? — We  are  very  keen  in 
Scotland. 

3709.  What  age  would  you  say  I  was?  I  want  to  see 
what  sort  of  judges  the  Glasgow  Committees  are? — 
I  should  say  you  are  about  55. 

3710.  You  are  wrong.  You  are  six  years  out. — 
Well,  I  am  sorry. 

3711.  Col.  Nathan  Raw:  That  was  only  the 
witness’s  politeness. — You  might  be  like  some  of  those 
who  appear  before  us.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
are  70. 

3712.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  was  very  interested  to 
hear  Sir  Henry’s  questions  with  regard  to  Ireland 
and  age,  and  I  should  have  had  some  of  the  same 
questions  to  put,  if  he  had  not  put  them.  Now  with 
regard  to  12s.  6d.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  meant 
it  but  you  seemed  rather  to  suggest  that  supposing 
present  conditions  improved  very  greatly  as  we  hope 
they  will,  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  go  down? — If 
the  cost  of  living  went  down  to  any  appreciable  extent 
a  reduction  might  be  made  in  the  pension. 

3713.  But  would  iP  be  possible  to  reduce  it? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  once  we  had  made  the  award. 
It  might  lead  to  hardship. 

3714.  Yes,  I  think  it  would.  That  rather  makes 
one  pause  as  to  considering  present  conditions  in 
deciding  the  amount? — I  think  that  if  any  change 
is  to  he  made  at  all  we  should  deal  with  the  present 
day  conditions. 

3715.  Although  they  may  not  be  permanent? — Yes. 

3716.  And  we  hope  they  will  not  be  permanent  of 
course.  Now  you  agree  to  some  extent  with  the 
Liverpool  suggestion  with  regard  to  ignoring  certain 
kinds  of  income.  If  you  ignore  the  particular  kinds 
that  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  think  that  any 
means  qualifications  at  all  can  be  retained  in  fairness 
to  the  pensioners?  If  you  ignore  certain  classes  of 
income  in  calculating  the  means  for  pension  purposes 
can  you  take  into  consideration  any  means  whatever? 
Miss  Matheson  put  some  very  pertinent  questions  to 
you  on  the  same  lines. — There  may  be  other  sources 
of  income  such  as  the  holding  of  shares. 

3717.  That  is  also  thrift,  is  it  not? — Yes,  i  quite 
understand  that. 

3718.  Does  it  not  seem  to  lead  to  this  conclusion 
that  there  should  be  no  means  qualification  at  all. 
and  that  everybody  should  have  a  pension  when  In 
gets  to  be  a  certain  age  if  he  likes  to  apply  for  it? — 
That  is  my  own  opinion. 

3719.  That  is  your  own  opinion? — Yes. 

3720.  Quite  irrespective  of  what  it  might  cost?— 
Yes. 

3721.  Now  with  regard  to  the  calculation  of  invest¬ 
ments  at  5  per  cent.,  do  you  know  the  reason  why  it 
was  fixed  at  5  per  cent.?  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  value  of  money,  or  the  present  return  for 
money.  It  was  fixed  in  1911. — I  do  not  know  how  it 
was  fixed,  but  I  know  that  it  had  been  in  operation 
all  the  time  I  have  been  on  the  Pensions  Committee. 

3722.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  putting  it 
at  5  per  cent,  was  that  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  fair  number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  who  had  con¬ 
siderable  sums,  and  they  were  getting  no  interest  at 
all,  or  very  small  interest,  and  it  seemed  rather 
wrong.  There  was  an  outcry  from  time  to  time  about 
individual  cases,  and  therefore  5  per  cent,  was  adop¬ 
ted  because  it  was  considered  that  they  ought  to  be 
getting  a  return  for  their  capital. — Yes,  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  these  people  to  change  the  invest¬ 
ment.  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  just  now  of  an  old 
lady  who  had  £200  or  £300  on  deposit.  I  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  put  it  into  the  War  Loan  when  she 
applied  for  a  pension,  which  she  could  have  done  quite 
easily.  I  asked  a  clergyman  to  call  upon  her,  to  go 
to  the  bank  with  her,  and  he  did  call  the  next  day, 
but  the  old  lady  would  not  go  to  the  bank  to  put  the 
money  into  War  Loan. 

3723.  Now  with  regard  to  the  labour  market  being 
relieved  if  the  age  is  reduced  to  65? — If  a  man  reaches 
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6t5.  and  has  a  little  saved,  and  can  get  a  little  pension 
he  will  not  hesitate  so  much  about  giving  up  work, 
and  it  he  ceases  working  there  will  be  a  vacancy  for 
someone  else. 

3724.  But  is  it  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  that  he  should  give  up  work  at  65?— I  think 
if  a  man  has  been  working  faithfully  and  sincerely 
until  he  reaches  65  years  of  age,  considering  the 
span  of  life,  he  is  entitled  to  a  few  years’  leisure  to 
himself. 

3725.  It  amounts  to  this  that  a  man  over  65  ought 
not  to  work? — I  will  not  say  that,  but  if  he  feels  phy¬ 
sically  unable  to  continue  in  hard  work  he  should 


have  some  little  privilege  to  enable  him  to  retire  from 
active  work. 

3726.  If  he  is  not  able  to  work  his  case  would  be 
better  met,  would  it  not,  by  an  invalidity  pension  or 
something  of  the  kind  rather  than  by  giving  every¬ 
body  over  65  a  pension? — Yes.  The  conditions  of 
employment  are  a  little  easier  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  It  was  very  hard  for  a  man  65  years  of 
age  to  turn  out  at  5  in  the  morning  and  not  get  home 
until  6  or  7,  especially  in  Glasgow,  where  he  had  to 
go  a  long  distance  to  his  work. 

Chairman :  I  hank  you,  Mr.  Barrie,  for  giving  us 
this  evidence. 


( The  witness  withdrew.) 

\Adjourned  to  Tuesday,  July  1st,  at  2.30  o'clock.) 
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Mr.  Wilcox,  called  in  and  examined. 


3727.  Chairman  :  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what 
position  you  occupy  in  connection  with  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company’s  Pension 
Fund? — I  am  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Provi¬ 
dent  and  Pension  Society,  and  the  L.  and  N.W. 
Insurance  Society  and  Society  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Approved  Society. 

3728.  For  how  long  have  you  held  the  position  of 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Pension  Fund? — Five  years. 

3729.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  consideration 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  when  it  first  came  up? — 
No. 

3730.  Can  you  tell  us  the  way  the  Company  began 
to  consider  the  question  in  1883? — It  was  really,  I 
think,  concurrently  with  the  attitude  taken  by  many 
large  employers,  and  the  fact  that  similar  pension 
schemes  had  been  introduced,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  because  of  the  obvious  necessity  which  had 
arisen  from  so  many  of  the  staff  retiring  without  any 
means  to  support  themselves. 

3731.  Did  the  demand  oonie  from  the  workers  first 
of  all? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that  it  came  first  of 
all  from  the  workers,  but  it  did  come  from  the  workers 
to  some  extent. 

3732.  Had  the  directors  any  conferences  with  the 
workers? — There  were  a  number  of  meetings  and  a 
number  of  schemes  were  considered  at  the  time.  1 
think  that  the  scheme  which  was  adopted  was  mainly 
the  scheme  of  the  Company  themselves. 

3733.  Had  the  Company  then  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  any  other  Companies  in  connection  with 
Pension  Funds,  or  were  they  pioneers?— No.  Some 
years  previously,  going  back  to  1854,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  had  started  a  superannuation  fund  for  the 
salaried  staff,  and  it  was  a  natural  development  that 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  wages  staff, 
although  it  took  some  time  to  develop.  They  had  very 


little  experience  of  other  schemes,  and  it  was  not 
expected  at  the  time  that  the  scheme  was  introduced 
that  it  would  be  financially  sound.  It  was  not  based 
on  actuarial  figures. 

3734.  The  scheme  in  1883  was  not? — No. 

3735.  Why  not?— It  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
contributory  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  that  the 
Railway  Company,  without  definitely  undertaking  its 
financial  security,  would  support  it,  and  in  the  end  it 
resulted  in  their  taking  the  full  liability  of  the 
pensions. 

3736.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  a  large  number 
of  employees  in  a  oompany  to  come  into  a  scheme 
which  is  not  actuariallv  sound. — They  were  not  afraid 
of  taking  the  responsibility. 

3737.  Did  they  realise  that  it  was  not  actuarially 
sound  when  they  started? — I  should  not  say  it  was 
realised,  but  that  aspect  of  it  was  not  considered 
seriously.  The  main  consideration  was  the  necessity 
of  providing  some  means  for  old  retired  servants,  and 
the  question  of  the  scheme  being  financially  sound  was 
left  to  see  how  it  developed. 

3738.  Did  the  Company  give  an  undertaking  that 
they  woidd  see  that  the  pensions  promised  were  paid  ? 
— No,  not  at  that  time. 

3739.  But  you  think  there  was  an  understanding 
amongst  the  men  that  they  would  do  so? — There  was 
an  undertaking  to  contribute  a  sum  annually,  which 
was  regarded  as  likely  to  be  sufficient  at  that  time, 
but  later  it  was  found  not  to  be  sufficient,  and  fur¬ 
ther  contributions  were  made. 

3740.  I  gather  that  this  fund  was  started  in  1883. — 
Yes. 

3741.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  on  what  basis 
it  was  started,  what  did  the  employees  contribute  and 
what  did  the  Company  contribute? — It  was  made  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  the  staff,  and  for  that  reason 
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they  were  only  asked  to  contribute  lc/.  a  week  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  pension  of  7s.  a  week,  or  2d.  to  provide  a 
pension  of  10s.  a  week.  The  figures  show  for  them¬ 
selves  that  they  were  not  actuarially  correct,  because 
if  Id.  would  provide  7s.,  2d.  would  provide  14s. 

3742.  Was  that  rather  to  discourage  the  men  from 
subscribing  for  a  10s.  pension?— No,  I  should  not  think 
there  was  any  disposition  that  way.  The  idea  was 
that  10s.  was  a  reasonable  amount,  and  2d.  was  quite 
a  reasonable  contribution  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  you 
could  not  pay  less  than  Id.  for  a  smaller  amount. 

3743.  I  suppose  that  the  workers  would  point  out 
to  the  Company  that  if  the  Id.  brought  7s.,  they  ought 
to  give  more  for  2d.  than  10s.?- — I  do  not  think  any¬ 
body  suggested  at  that  time  that  Id.  did  provide  7s. 

3744.  What  did  the  Company  contribute? — At  that 
time  they  contributed  from  £3,000  to  £6,000  a  year. 
It  was  a  minimum  of  £3,000. 

3745.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  total  contributions 
of  the  workers  would  amount  to  at  that  time? — No,  I 
cannot  separate  that  from  provident  contributions. 
The  particulars  I  have  here  would  not  be  a  fair  figure 
to  give  you. 

3746.  The  Provident  Fund  did  not  come  into  the 
figures  then,  did  it? — No.  At  that  time  they -were  not 
amalgamated.  The  figures  as  I  have  them  are  the 
combined  figures  for  the  two  funds  in  1883. 

3747.  Would  you  give  us  the  figures  that  you  have 
of  the  combined  funds,  showing  the  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  men? — In  1883,  for  both  provident  and 
pension  purposes,  the  contributions  of  members 
amounted  to  £16,342.  The  Company  contributed 
£3,234. 

3748.  Were  those  about  the  figures  for  the  next  few 
years? — They  run  very  much  at  that  rate.  If  you 
take  it  10  years  later,  the  members’  contributions 
were  £34,000,  in  round  figures,  and  the  Company’s 
contribution  was  £7,000,  in  round  figures.  That  has 
considerably  changed  since  then  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Company  has  taken  full  responsibility  for 
the  pensions.  I  will  not  take  last  year  as  an  instance. 
1917  would  be  better,  perhaps,  because  the  war  has 
disturbed  matters.  At  the  end  of  1917  members’ 
contributions  were  £70,000,  as  nearly  as  possible,  and 
the  Company’s  contribution  was  £74,500.  You  will 
quite  understand  that  that  contribution  and  the  mem¬ 
bers’  contribution  were  in  respect  of  provident  and 
pension  benefits. 

3749.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  provident 
contributions?  What  is  the  percentage?  Is  it  a  fifth 
or  a  fourth? — I  think,  perhaps,  the  most  helpful  figure 
to  give  to  you  would  be  the  Company’s  contribution 
in  1917  for  pensions  alone,  and  that  was  £49,400. 
With  regard  to  the  members’  contributions,  although 
they  nominally  subscribe  for  the  pension,  and  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  fund  is  what  qualifies  for  pension, 
they  pay  nothing  towards  the  pension  actually,  because 
the  Company  accepts  full  responsibility,  so  you  can 
say  that  the  Company  provide  the  whole  of  the  pen¬ 
sions — amounting  to  £49,400,  at  the  end  of  1917,  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

3750.  Does  that  mean  that  the  contributions  of  the 
workers  really  all  went  to  the  provident  side? — Yes, 
in  effect  that  is  so. 

3751.  And  besides  that  £25,000  of  the  Company’s 
contributions  also  went  to  the  provident  side? — Yes; 
that  amount  also  went  to  the  provident  side. 

3752.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  on 
the  fund? — From  the  Company’s  point  of  view  it  is 
very  difficult  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  effect  of 
it,  because  the  majority  retire  at  63  years  of  age. 
The  maximum  age  of  retirement,  or  rather  the  normal 
age,  is  65.  Some  do  not  retire  until  after  that,  it  is 
true.  By  the  time  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  operates 
they  have  all  retired  from  the  Company’s  service. 
The  effect  is,  so  far  as  general  observation  goes,  that 
the  full  Old  Age  Pension  is  still  required,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  they  have  a  pension  from  the  Company. 
If  they  had  a  pension  of  10s.  a  week,  of  course,  the 
full  Old  Age  Pension  would  not  be  required. 

3753.  It  could  not  be  given? — It  could  not  be  given. 

3754.  I  think  you  say  in  your  precis  that  most  of 
the  employees  would  get  the  Old  Age  Pension,  but, 
surely,  a  good  many,  beside  what  they  were  receiving 
from  the  Company,  would  get  sums  from  other  sources 
— from  Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies?-- Many 


but  not,  of  course,  all.  Where  there  is  a  married 
couple  it  leaves  them  entitled  to  the  maximum  Old 
Age  Pension. 

3755.  I  suppose  that  most  of  your  men  were 
married? — I  would  not  say  most  but  a  great  many, 
of  course.  A  good  many  would  have  the  lower  pension 
of  7s.  a  week  and  the  large  majority  would  have  very 
little,  if  any,  provision  besides. 

3756.  Do  you  think  that  as  these  people  get  on  in 
life  and  they  know  that  if  they  had  13s.  coming  in 
they  would  not  get  the  Old  Age  Pension,  that  would 
mean  that  they  purposely  refrained  from  saving? — 
That  could  not  have  operated  so  far,  because  all  those 
who  have  received  pensions  from  the  Society  were 
members  of  the  Society  before  1908. 

3757.  That  I  understand.  They  expected  to  get  a 
pension  from  the  Railway  Company,  but  the  point  I 
want  to  get  at  is  this :  These  people,  if  they  were 
getting  7s.  would  know  that  at  the  age  of  70,  if  they 
had  an  income  of  13s.,  they  would  not  get  anything, 
and  do  you  think  that  fact  had  any  influence  upon 
them  in  restraining  them  from  saving? — I  should  not 
think  so. 

3758.  You  would  not? — No.  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
personal  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think  so  myself. 

3759.  When  was  your  fund  first  valued? — At  the 
end  of  1910. 

3760.  You  went  from  1883  to  1910  without  any 
valuation? — Without  any  valuation,  knowing  for 
some  time  that  it  was  not  financially  sound,  but 
always  with  a  very  substantial  balance  in  hand  and 
with  the  certainty,  or  at  any  rate  a  fair  assurance, 
that  the  Railway  Company  would  come  to  its  assis¬ 
tance  when  necessary. 

3761.  Did  the  workers  ask  for  a  valuation?- — -Well, 
it  was  mentioned  but  it  was  not  pressed  in  any  way. 
The  desire  for  a  valuation  was  more  on  the  part  of 
the  Railway  Company.  It  is  a  common  experience 
amongst  workmen  that  so  long  as  they  see  a  fund 
growing  they  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  sound,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  workmen  generally  have  no  very 
great  regard  for  actuarial  valuations. 

3762.  How  was  the  fund  administered?  Were  there 
representatives  of  the  workers? — Yes. 

3762a.  From  the  start  on  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee? — The  line  is  split  into  12  sections,  each  of 
which  has  five  representatives,  so  that  we  have  a  Com- 
mitee  of  60.  We  have  an  Executive  Committee  of 
one  from  each  district,  making  a  total  of  12,  and 
they  are  the  direct  representatives  of  the  members. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  three  nominees  of  the 
Railway  Company,  three  chief  officers  who  act  on  the 
Executive  Committee. 

3763.  On  the  main  Executive,  how  many  of ’the 
representatives  of  the  Railway  Company  are  there 
and  how  many  of  the  workers? — 12  of  the  men  and 
three  of  the  Company. 

3764.  Then,  really,  until  the  year  1910  you  had 
no  pressure  from  the  men  for  a  valuation? — No;  there 
was. nothing  in  the  nature  of  pressure  at  all.  The 
reason  for  the  valuation  was  because  the  expense  of 
pensions  was  growing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became 
obvious  that  the  amount  that  was  going  into  the  fund 
was  not  sufficient  and  would  not  be  if  it  was  continued. 

3765.  Am  I  correct  in  thinking  that  the  reason 
why  the  men  did  not  trouble  was  because  they  felt 
that  the  Company  was  behind  the  fund  and  that  they 
would  see  to  the  payment  of  the  pensions? — Yes. 
They  always  regarded  that  as  assured. 

3766.  If  that  was  so,  surely  there  was  a  heavy 
liability  on  the  Company,  was  there  not,  from  year 
to  year? — Certainly. 

3767.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Company  was  making 
provision  for  that  liability  from  year  to  year,  by  way 
of  reserve? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

3768.  Then,  in  1910,  when  the  fund  was  valued, 
what  did  the  valuation  show? — It  showed  a  deficiency, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  in  respect  of  pensions, 
of  close  on  £2,000,000 — £1,822,000.  Speaking  in 
round  figures,  it  is  £2,000,000. 

3769.  What  steps  were  taken  then? — The  steps 
taken  were,  as  I  mentioned  just  now,  that  the  Railway 
Company  said  they  would  relieve  the  Society  of  any 
liability  for  pensions,  and  they  set  aside  a  sum  as  a 
reserve  to  meet  that — to  liquidate  the  deficiency,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  50  years. 
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3770.  They  did  not  actually  make  the  fund  solvent, 
but  they  agreed  to  make  it  solvent  over  a  term  of 
50  years? — No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  made  the 
Society  solvent  at  the  time  by  taking  full  liability  for 
the  pensions,  and  the  question  of  liquidating  the  defi¬ 
ciency  was  their  own  matter.  They  arranged  for  50 
years.  But  that  is  not  material  really  to  the  Society. 

3771.  From  that  time  did  the  workers  contribute 
anything? — No.  In  1906  they  increased  their  contri¬ 
butions.  That  was  understood  to  be  partly  on  account 
of  pensions  and  partly  on  account  of  provident  bene¬ 
fits.  In  1910  there  -was  no  increase  of  contributions, 
but  what  happened  was  that  there  was  a  new  scale 
introduced  which  was  reported  as  actuarially  sound, 
and  from  that  time  onward  (really  from  1912 — it  came 
into  operation  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act)  all  the  members 
joined  under  an  actuarially  sound  scale,  with  the 
Railway  Company  still  accepting  liability  for  half  the 
amount  of  the  pensions. 

3772.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  the  scale  upon 
which  they  joined  in  1912,  and  which  was  actuarially 
sound? — Yes.  The  scale  was  for  a  contribution  of  4d. 
a  week  for  members  between  16  and  30  years  of  age, 
and  for  men  of  30  years  of  age  to  35  years  of  age  it 
Avas  8d.  a  Aveek.  That  provided  for  sickness  benefit 
at  the  rate  of  the  difference  betAveen  National  Insur¬ 
ance  benefit  and  12s.  a  Aveek.  That  is  normally  2s.  a 
Aveek  for  the  first  26  Aveeks  and  7s.  a  Aveek  for  the 
next  26  Aveeks.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  death 
benefit  of  £10,  and  a  Avife’s  death  benefit  of  £5,  and 
there  is  a  retiring  gratuity  which  Ave  pay  to  all  men 
wlieneArer  they  retire  through  incapacity  or  old  age 
amounting  to  £12  10s.  for  every  5  years.  Generally 
speaking  all  our  men  who  retire  at  65  years  of  age 
have  a  retiring  gratuity  of  £50. 

3773.  It  Avas  a  lump  sum  then? — It  is  a  lump  sum 
noAv.  We  still  pay  a  lump  sum  to  all  men  on  retire¬ 
ment  through  incapacity  or  old  age,  and  it  is  at  the 
rate  of  £12  10s.  for  each  5  years  with  a  maximum  of 
£50,  so  that  every  man  who  retires  through  old  age 
is  sure  of  £50. 

3774.  Have  you  noAv  a  pension  scheme? — Yes.  The 
pension  scheme  is  exactly  the  same.  I  should  have 
mentioned  before  that  the  pension  is  all  at  one  rate, 
10s.  a  week  under  the  new  .scale.  There  is  no  7s. 
scale  for  men  entering  after  1912. 

3775.  10s.,  at  what  age? — 65,  or  60  if  incapacitated. 

3776.  Is  retirement  at  65  compulsory? — Not  neces¬ 
sarily.  Generally  they  retire  at  65.  The  1912  scale 
has  not  operated  in  the  matter  of  pensions  so  far, 
because  they  are  all  young  men  who  entered  the 
Society  at  that  time.  During  the  war  retirement  has 
been  deferred  by  a  good  many  because  it  has  been 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  employment. 

3777.  Mr.  Dunford :  To  whom  is  the  retiring 
gratuity  up  to  £50  payable? — It  is  payable  after  20 
years’  membership.  It  is  a  maximum  and  is  only 
paid  on  retirement.  If  retirement  takes  place  at  60 
or  when  they  are  pensionable  it  is  paid  at  that  time. 

3778.  The  man  gets  the  pension  in  addition? — Yes, 
he  gets  the  pension  in  addition. 

3779.  Chairman:  In  1912,  when  the  fund  was  recon¬ 
stituted,  were  the  Avorkers  consulted  and  Avas  the 
scheme  that  Avas  brought  out  really  a  joint  scheme 
between  the  Avorkers  and  the  Company,  or  Avas  it  a 
suggestion  really  of  the  Company  which  the  Avorkers 
had  to  accept  or  reject?- — The  nerv  scale  that  Avas 
introduced  then  only  applied  to  neAV  staff  coming  into 
the  service.  The  old  scale  stood  for  all  those  Avho 
AA'ere  in  the  service  at  that  time,  and  still  applies  to 
them. 

3780.  And  the  old  contributions  as  well? — The  old 
contributions  as  well. 

3781.  The  new  scale  you  have  told  us  about  was 
only  for  new  entrants  into  the  Company’s  service?— 
Yes,  and  they  came  in  under  the  condition  that  they 
accepted  that  scale. 

3782.  At  that  date  Avas  membership  made  obliga¬ 
tory? — Right  from  the  first — 1883. 


3783.  Then,  really  at  first,  there  Avas  an  obligation 
on  everybody  Avho  entered  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  enter  this  scheme  Avhich  Avas  financially  un¬ 
sound? — Yes,  if  you  put  it  that  Avay.  I  Avould  not 
like  to  say  that  it  Avas  financially  unsound  with  the 
implied  assurance,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Company 
would  accept  the  responsibility  of  it. 

3784.  From  your  evidence  I  think  that  the  Com¬ 
pany,  up  to  a  certain  date,  had  given  no  definite 
assurance?— Quite  so. 

3785.  You  said  also  that  they  certainly  had  made 
no  reserve  up  to  a  certain  date? — The  reserve  would 
be  their  oAvn  matter  as  distinct  from  the  Society. 
If  they  make  a  contribution  to  the  Society  which  is- 
fixed  at  a  certain  minimum  and  a  certain  maximum, 
Avhatever  provision  they  may  make  for  securing  the 
Society  in  the  future  is  their  OAvn  financial  matter. 

3786.  If  membership  was  a  condition  of  service,  it 
Avas  practically  obligatory  on  the  Company  to  make 
it  financially  sound,  was  it  not? — Yes,  and  I  think 
that  Avas  realised.  At  any  rate,  no  member  had  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  Avas  the  slightest  possi¬ 
bility  of  not  getting  his  pension.  It  Avas  always 
understood  that  his  pension  Avas  perfectly  assured 
to  him. 

3787.  Is  the  administration  of  the  present  fund  on 
the  same  lines  as  you  spoke  of  before? — Yes,  quite 
the  same  lines. 

3788.  Are  the  Avorkers  satisfied? — I  can  say  that 
they  are  very  satisfied  Avith  the  fund  as  it  stands 
and  with  the  benefits  they  get  from  the  fund, 
but,  of  course,  there  is  a  general  desire  to  have  a 
larger  pension,  Avhich  nobody  suggests  is  feasible  out 
of  the  finances  of  the  fund.  As  you  knoAV,  Avith 
Avorking  men  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  advocate 
some  increase  of  pension  Avithout  thinking  of  the 
means  by  which  it  can  be  obtained. 

3789.  Quite.  Has  the  Company  discussed  with  the 
men  the  question  of  the  men  making  a  larger  con¬ 
tribution  and  getting  a  larger  benefit? — No,  not  re¬ 
cently.  It  Avas  discussed  in  1892,  AAdien  it  Avas  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  should  be  an  increased  pension  of 
5s.  a  Aveek,  and  the  members’  views  wrere  taken  on 
the  subject  at  that  time.  It  Avas  suggested  that  they 
should  pay  a  further  4d.  a  Aveek  to  secure  an  addi¬ 
tional  5s.  a  Aveek.  The  members  were  canvassed  on  the 
subject,  and  the  voting  resulted  in  only  2  per  cent, 
being  in  favour  of  paying  the  extra  4d.  Of  course, 
they  Avould  all  have  been  in  favour  of  the  5s..  but  it 
was  the  payment  of  the  4d.  that  they  actually  voted 
on.  Only  2  per  cent,  of  the  members  Avere  in  favour, 
so  that  the  matter  dropped  as  the  result  of  that. 

3790.  Has  it  been  discussed  since  then? — It  has  been 
raised  in  one  or  tAvo  forms — in  an  indefinite  form,  1 
should  say.  In  1903  there  Avas  a  suggestion  that  they 
should  pay  for  additional  units  of  3s.  a  Aveek  on  the 
basis  of  Id.  for  each  3s.,  but  it  Avas  not  a  practical 
suggestion  without  very  large  subsidies,  and  that  also 
di’opped. 

3791.  I  would  like  to  ask  tAvo  or  three  questions 
Avith  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Company  towards 
this  pension  fund.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said 
before  that  a  man  is  not  compulsorily  retired  at  the 
age  of  65  by  the  Company? — Not  ahvays.  It  is  so  in 
most  cases,  Avhere  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
good  management  of  the  railway. 

3792.  What  really  determines  Avhether  a  man  shall 
retire  or  not? — The  exigencies  of  business  generally 
and  the  man’s  condition  of  health.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  it  is  thought  that  they  can  afford  to  go  they 
are  generally  retired. 

3793.  Is  that  a  satisfactory  basis  of  retirement?— 
In  what  respect? 

3794.  Well,  I  gather  from  Avhat  you  have  said  that 
if  it  was  thought  that  a  man  could  afford  to  retire, 
then  he  A\rould  be  encouraged  to  retire? — We  provide 
the  pension  at  65  years  of  age.  They  know'  that  they 
are  entitled  to  retire  then.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
question  whether  they  can  afford  to  retire  or  not 
forms  any  large  factor.  It  does  not  generally.  They 
are  not  always  in  the  best  of  health  to  carry  on  the 
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important  duties  connected  with  railway  working, 
and  it  is  better  that  they  should  go  at  65.  At  the 
same  time,  it  helps  to  maintain  the  staff  in  better 
condition  and  gives  opportunity  for  promotion  for  the 
younger  ones. 

3795.  Do  you  think  that  the  directors  of  the  rail¬ 
way  company,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Company,  have  considered  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  better  thing  to  have  a  larger  pension  given  on 
retirement  definitely  at  a  certain  age,  and  for  it  to  be 
recognised  that  when  a  man  gets  to  a  certain  age  at 
that  age  he  shall  retire  on  a  pension  which  he  is  able 
to  live  on?  Has  that  been  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
pany? — Yes,  it  has  certainly  been  considered  by  the 
Company  and  that  is  what  I  really  meant  to  convey 
just  now.  In  some  cases  men  who  are  fit  and  well 
at  65  years  of  age  are  not  in  a  position,  because  of 
family  responsibilities,  to  maintain  themselves  com¬ 
fortably  on  their  pensions,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
desire  to  retire  then  as  there  would  be  in  the  case  of 
another  man.  That  is  really  what  I  intended  to  con¬ 
vey  to  you. 

3796.  Is  it  not  a  very  invidious  thing  for  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Company  to  have  really  to  consider 
whether  a  man  has  got  means  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  retire  at  a  certain  age? — I  should  say  that  in  these 
matters  the  Company  take  a  very  philanthropic 
attitude.  If  a  man  is  due  to  retire  and  he  comes  to 
his  chief  and  says  that  his  circumstances  are  unfor¬ 
tunate,  if  it  is  possible  without  inconvenience  to 
retain  him  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  they  will  do 
so.  There  is  a  natural  desire  to  do  the  best  they  can 
for  a  man. 

3797.  I  am  putting  these  questions  to  you  because 
it  has  been  represented  to  some  of  us  individually, 
if  it  has  not  been  before  this  Committee,  that  a  large 
number  of  railway  men  feel  (I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  in  particular)  that 
the  present  system  is  unsatisfactory.  They  do  not 
know  exactly  when  they  will  retire.  They  feel  that 
possibly  if  they  make  out  a  case  that  they  are  poor 
and  so  forth,  they  may  be  kept  on  for  another  year 
or  two.  The  men  say  that  it  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  really  their  future  life  is  dependent  very  largely 
on  the  goodwill  of  the  foreman.. — It  is  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  heard  of  such  a  suggestion. 

3798.  It  is  the  first  time. — Absolutely. 

3799.  What  strikes  me,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Company,  is  whether  it  tends  to  efficiency  if  men  are 
kept  on  after  a  certain  age,  not  because  they  are 
efficient  workmen,  but  because  they  have  no  means  to 
retire  upon. — As  I  said  just  now,  they  are  only  the 
exceptional  cases  really,  and  when  you  speak  of 
efficiency,  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  has  to  be  the  first 
consideration  in  the  management  of  a  railway  com¬ 
pany,  and  necessarily  so,  not  on  account  of  the  risks 
to  the  men  themselves  only,  but  on  account  of  the 
risks  to  the  travelling  public.  We  are  in  quite  a 
different  category  from  an  ordinary  industry  in  that 
respect. 

3800.  Quite.  That  means,  in  other  words,  that 

there  is  a  much  stronger  case  for  a  definite  retire¬ 
ment  age  in  the  case  of  a  railway  company  than  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  firm,  because  it  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  have  your  staff  efficient  and  alert. _ Yes. 

But  when  you  speak  of  a  definite  retiring  age,  I 
do  not  think  that  that  determines  the  efficiency 
always.  It  is  quite  a  known  fact  that  men  of  68  or 
70  years  of  age  are  very  often  far  more  efficient  than 
men  of  60  years  of  age.  Our  rate  of  retirement  is 
below  65  years  of  age  on  an  average,  and  that  is 
affected  by  the  question  of  efficiency. 

3801.  Yes,  I  gather  that  y our  average  retiring  age 
is  63. — About  63. 

3802.  May  we  not  assume  from  that  that  the  great 
majority  of  railway  men  rvhen  they  reach  the  age  of 
65  will  be  retired  for  efficiency  reasons? — Yes,  I  should 
say.  so.  That  is  quite  old  enough  for  the  great 
majority  to  work  and  give  satisfaction  and  to  be  safe 
in  their  work. 


3803.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  upon  your 
evidence  that  frequently  a  man  stays  on  with  a 
railway  company  after  he  is  65  for  a  year  or  two 
because  of  the  difficulty  he  is  in  with  regard  to  means? 
— That  is  not  so  frequently,  but  it  happens.  Per¬ 
haps  it  has  loomed  up  a  little  larger  than  I  intended. 
It  occasionally  occurs.  I  will  put  it  in  that  way.  It 
is  done  out  of  consideration  for  the  individual,  that 
is  all.  It  is  not  a  principle. 

3804.  I  expect  that  several  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  want  to  ask  other  questions,  so  I  will  not 
ask  anything  further  on  these  points.  Have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  to  this  Committee  as  to  the  modi¬ 
fications  you  would  like  to  see  in  the  present  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act? — No.  We  have  not  thought  that  it 
was  a  case  for  us  to  make  any  suggestions,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  already  provide  a  pension  at  an 
earlier  age  and  of  a  larger  amount  than  the  Old  Age 
Pension  itself.  Whatever  is  paid  under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  at  70  years  of  age  can  only,  of  course, 
be  a  supplement  to  what  we  pay  ourselves. 

3805.  The  Administration  Committee  has  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter,  has  it? — No,  it  has  not  considered 
this  particular  matter. 

3806.  Has  it  been  considered  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Company,  in  connection  of  the  possibility  of 
giving  a  larger  pension? — No;  that  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  unless  there  was  some  concrete  proposal  before 
them. 

3807.  I  take  it  that  if  there  was,  for  instance,  a 
suggestion  to  increase  the  pension  from  10s.  to  15s., 
it  would  be  at  once  pointed  out  that  in  that  case  the 
worker  would  get  nothing  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  on  reaching  the  age  of  70? — Exactly. 

3808.  That  would  have  some  effect  on  the  minds 
both  of  the  Company  and  of  the  workers,  would  it 
not? — The  increase  to  15s.? 

3809.  Yes. — Naturally,  it  would  have  an  effect  on 
both,  because  the  staff  would  not  care  to  contribute 
to  something  which  they  could  get  without  contribu¬ 
tion,  any  more  than  the  Company  would  care  to  do  so. 

3810.  In  other  words,  that  means  that,  with  the 
working  of  the  pension  scheme  as  it  is  at  present,  it 
is  quite  unlikely  that  a  railway  company  would  ever 
think  of  increasing  the  pension  to  15s.  or  to  a  larger 
amount? — I  think  that  is  improbable,  for  the  reason 
that  the  cost  now  is  so  heavy  that  it  would  be  quite 
beyond  what  they  thought  was  a  fair  amount  for  such 
a  purpose.  There  is  a  very  heavy  contribution  at 
the  present  time  in  order  to  meet  the  pensions. 

3811.  Before  I  leave  the  matter  I  want  to  put  this: 
You  started  an  independent  pension  fund,  did  you 
not,  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  the  Company? — 
Yes. 

3812.  When  was  that? — In  1883,  but  it  was  later 
than  the  Provident  and  Pension  Society. 

3813.  What  class  did  that  apply  to? — That  applied 
to  a  section  of  the  staff  which  at  that  time  was  not 
admitted  into  the  Provident  and  Pension  Society — 
the  Locomotive  Department  Staff — the  running  staff, 
as  you  will  understand,  in  connection  with  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  trains — embracing  the  staff  on  the  engines, 
in  the  sheds  and  so  forth,  and  the  workshop  staff 
engaged  on  repairing  and  manufacturing. 

3814.  Why  were  they  not  included? — They  were 
generally  in  some  craft  union  and  were  in  a  different 
position  from  the  other  men  on  the  railway,  who 
were  not  tradesmen.  They  were  in  a  somewhat 
different  position,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as 
necessary  for  them  to  come  into  the  fund  originally. 

3815.  Was  that  established  on  an  actuarial  basis? — 
Not  exactly,  but  it  was  established  with  a  promise 
of  a  contribution  from  the  Company. 

3816.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  payments  were  and 
what  were  the  benefits? — The  payments  of  the  men 
were  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  2d.  a  calendar  month.  That 
applied  to  our  running  staff,  and  their  pension  was 
from  7s.  to  13s.  a  week  at  the  age  of  60,  according  to 
the  age  at  entry.  For  the  workshop  staff  it  was  Is. 
to  Is.  5d.  a  month,  and  their  pension  was  at  65  at 
the  same  rates — 7s.  to  13s. 
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3817.  Was  membership  optional?- — It  was  optional 
to  existing  members  of  the  staff,  but  it  was  made 
compulsory  to  new  entrants  into  the  service. 

3818.  What  percentage  of  the  old  staff  joined? — A 
very  large  percentage.  Practically  90  per  cent,  of 
them  joined  that  fund  at  the  commencement  and  the 
numbers,  of  course,  increased  by  new  entrants  during 
the  time  the  fund  was  in  operation,  which  was  about 
six  years. 

3819.  What  happened  at  the  end  of  six  years? — 
There  was  a  strong  agitation  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  men,  mainly  the  workshop  staff,  who  were 
slightly  lower  paid  than  the  running  staff,  to  dissolve 
the  fund,  because  the  contributions  were  too  heavy 
for  them.  It  worked  out  at  nearly  3d.  a  week,  and 
they  said  that  they  had  so  many  other  obligations 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  money.  There 
were  one  or  two  side  issues,  but  that  was  the  main 
feature. 

3820.  In  other  words,  they  felt  that  they  were  not 
doing  so  well  as  the  rest — that  the  pension  scheme 
was  not  as  liberal  as  the  main  pension  scheme  that 
was  running  at  the  same  time? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  There  was  not  such  close  contact  between  the 
sections  of  the  staff  as  to  create  dissatisfaction.  The 
main  point  was  that  they  were  dissatisfied  at  the 
amount  of  their  contribution,  which  was  too  large  for 
them  to  bear. 

3821.  It  came  to  an  end  at  the  end  of  six  years? — 
At  the  end  of  six  years,  or  less  than  six  years, 
really. 

3822.  What  happened  ?— There  was  a  provision  in 
the  rules  that  the  fund  could  only  be  dissolved  on  a 
resolution  of  five-sixths  of  the  members.  It  was  put 
to  the  vote;  they  voted  by  ballot,  and  to  our  surprise 
there  was  a  very  strong  vote  against  the  continuance 
of  the  fund. 

3823.  What  happened  to  the  money? — The  money 
was  then  returned  to  the  men — the  whole  of  their 
money. 

3824.  What  happened  to  the  money  the  Company 
had  contributed? — That  was  returned  to  the  Com¬ 
pany. 

3825.  And  did  the  men  join  any  other  fund? — Not 
for  pension,  as  far  as  we  knoAv. 

3826.  And  they  have  not  done  so  since? — Since  then 
a  certain  number  of  them  below  45  years  of  age  have 
been  allowed  to  come  into  the  Provident  and  Pension 
Fund — the  ordinary  fund.  They  did  not  want 
originally  to  come  into  the  fund  for  the  provident 
benefit,  but  for  pension  benefit.  They  were  very 
keen  at  that  time,  and  in  1906  they  were  admitted 
to  the  fund,  as  it  stood,  for  provident  and  pension 
purposes. 

3827.  Do  I  gather  that,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  present  payment? — I  am  sure  they 
are  quite  satisfied. 

3828.  And  have  no  desire  for  any  change? — They 
have  only  to  realise  that  the  Company,  in  1917,  as  I 
mentioned,  paid  £74,000  on  their  account,  to  find 
that  they  are  getting  a  very  good  return  for  their 
money,  so  there  is  not  much  ground  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion. 

3829.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  I  gather  from  you  that 
the  Company  is  now  paying  something  like  £50,000  a 
year  in  the  cost  of  pensions?— Yes ;  and  that  is  a 
growing  figure. 

3830.  I  forget,  although  I  was  partly  responsible 
for  the  valuation,  what  the  Company’s  contribution, 
was  immediately  before  the  valuation? — £9,500  a 
year.  That  was  really  for  pensions.  The  total  con. 
tribution,  I  think,  is  perhaps  the  better  figure  to 
take.  That  is  £12,750,  about. 

3831.  Now  the  company  is  paying  £25,000  a  year? 
— Yes,  in  addition  to  £50,000,  or  thereabouts. 

3832.  Is  any  of  the  £25,000  due  to  deficiency,  or  is 
it  the  financial  expansion  of  the  £12,700  due  to  in¬ 
crease  of  membership? — It  is  due  largely  to  deficiency 
in  the  provident  benefits. 


3833.  The  total  contribution  which  the  Company 
is  now  paying  in  respect  of  the  deficiency  approaches 
£60,000  a  year? — Not  in  respect  of  the  deficiency, 
unless  you  take  the  pensions. 

3834.  I'  am  taking  the  pensions,  which  you  say  are 
£49,000? — Yes,  that  is  so.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £50,000.  It  is  a  growing  figure. 

3835.  The  total  deficiency  was  £1,800,000,  and  it 
was  a  four  per  cent,  valuation,  was  it  not? — Yes,  at 
four  per  cent. 

3836.  Therefore,  if  the  Company  was  merely  paying 
four  per  cent,  interest  in  perpetuity  on  the  deficiency 
without  ever  paying  the  deficiency  off,  that  alone 
would  be  £72,000  a  year? — Yes. 

3837.  The  inference  is  that  the  charge  on  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  grow  from  what  it  is  now  rather  rapidly 
for  a  good  many  years? — :No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  actuarial  advice  we  have  liquidated  that  on 
another  basis  altogether.  In  about  50  years  the 
whole  £1,800,000  will  then  have  been  wiped  off. 

3838.  I  understood  you  to  say  50  years.  Is  it  an 
increasing  charge  over  that  period  or  a  uniform 
charge? — It  is  an  increasing  payment  to  the  Society, 
but  it  is  a  uniform  charge  to  the  Company.  The  pay¬ 
ment  that  is  anticipated  wrill  presently  be  more  than 
the  £72,000  you  mentioned. 

3839.  The  Society  is  now  receiving  £50,000  on 
account  of  the  deficiency,  and  presently  will  be  re¬ 
ceiving,  I  suppose,  £80,000  or  £90,000? — Quite  that. 

3840.  How  the  Company  regulates  its  own  finance 
to  meet  that  growing'  charge  is  a  matter  for  the 
Company? — Yes,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  Society.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  the  £1,800,000  will  be  borne  by 
the  Company,  and  that  is  all  we  trouble  about. 

3841.  You  are  quite  sure  that,  whereas  at  the 
present  moment  you  are  receiving  from  the  Company 
about  £75,000  a  year  in  all,  you  are  presently  going 
to  receive  a  good  deal  more? — Exactly. 

3842.  You  tell  us  in  your  precis  that  all  new  en¬ 
trants  contribute  on  a  different  basis  for  the  full 
pension  of  10s.  Do  I  gather  that  the  Company  is 
not  contributing  towards  the  pension  in  the  case  of 
new  entrants? — I  think  I  mentioned  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  bear  half  the  cost  of  the  pension  of  new  en¬ 
trants. 

3843.  There  is  a  proper  actuarial  scale  of  contribu¬ 
tions  for  new  entrants,  of  which  the  Company  pay 
half? — Not  half  the  contributions,  but  they  pay  half 
the  cost  of  the  pensions,  so  that  the  Society  will  be 
responsible  for  5s.  of  the  pension  and  the  Company 
will  be  responsible  for  the  other  5s. 

3844.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  Company 
will  find  that  other  5s.  when  and  as  it  becomes  due  ? — 
Yes,  when  and  as  it  becomes  due. 

3845.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  Company  is 
now  making  any  reserve  for  it,  or  not? — Yes,  the 
Company  are  making  a  reserve  for  that  liability. 

3846.  That  will  be  on  a  different  basis  from  the 
reserve  they  are  making  for  the  liquidation  ?— Yes,  on 
a  different  basis. 

3847.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  finance  of  the  fund 
at  all? — No,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  finance  of 
the  fund. 

3848.  You  said  that  the  average  age  of  retirement  is 
63,  and  that  of  those  who  survive  to  65,  the  great 
majority  retire  at  that  age? — Yes. 

3849.  I  want  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  retirement  under  the  age  of  65? — The  con¬ 
ditions  are  incapacity  for  work,  and  incapacity  in 
respect  of  railway  service  is  somewhat  different  from 
incapacity  for  ordinary  trade,  for  the  reason  that  a 
man  who  is,  we  will  say,  a  guard  or  a  brakesman  or  a 
shunter  amongst  heavy  traffic  has  to  be  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  state  of  fitness  for  that  work.  A  man  of  63 
years  of  age  might  be  in  fairly  good  health,  but  still 
unable  to  do  railway  work,  and  we  would  regard  him 
then  as  incapacitated  for  railway  work  and  entitled 
to  the  pension  and  retiring  gratuity. 
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3850.  Who  judges  whether  he  is  fit  for  the  work  in 
those  circumstances?  I  take  it  that  it  is  his  imme¬ 
diate  superiors? — No;  there  is  a  medical  certificate. 
It  is  always  on  medical  evidence  of  unfitness  for  rail¬ 
way  work. 

3851.  Yes,  but  who  puts  the  machinery  in  motion  to 
get  that  medical  certificate — the  man  or  the  Com¬ 
pany? — The  man  himself  generally.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  cases  of  that  kind  most  of  the  business  is 
done  between  the  man  and  his  own  representative  on 
the  Society.  It  is  not  done  by  the  officials  of  the 
Company  unless  it  is  a  clear  case  of  total  unfitness 
which,  in  some  cases,  is  quite  obvious  even  without 
a  doctor’s  certificate,  but  we  always  have  a  doctor’s 
certificate. 

3852.  You  do  not  find  that  it  is  the  Company’s 
officials  who  decide,  of  course  on  medical  evidence, 
that  the  man  is  to  go.  The  man  comes  forward  and 
voluntarily  submits  himself  to  medical  examination? 
— Yes,  generally  speaking.  It  happens  in  this  way, 
that  the  man  has  been  sick  for  some  time  and  he 
says  that  he  feels  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  resume 
work  again  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  retire.  He  is 
asked  then  to  submit  a  medical  certificate  to  show 
that  he  is  permanently  incapacitated  for  work. 

3853.  If  I  remember  rightly,  there  is  no  permanent 
sickness  benefit  on  the  provident  side? — No,  there  is 
none  after  52  weeks. 

3854.  So  that  if  a  man  is  unfit  for  duty  after  52 
weeks  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  get  benefit  from 
the  Society  is  to  decide  to  retire  and  take  his  pension  ? 
— Yes;  and  retiring  gratuity. 

3855.  In  those  cases  the  pension  tends  to  become 
rather  what  one  might  call  permanent  sickness 
benefit? — In  the  case  of  total  incapacity  it  might  be 
spoken  of  as  such,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  call  it 
permanent  sickness  benefit.  It  is  paid  independently 
of  whether  he  is  able  to  do  anything  or  not  afterwards. 

3856.  I  quite  agree.  I  was  only  drawing  a  loose 
analogy. — I  follow  your  meaning,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  sickness  benefit, 
because  in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  might  be  very 
much  better,  and  you  could  not  regard  him  as  sick. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  is  unfit  for  railway  work 
he  is  not  necessarily  always  really  sick. 

3857.  I  agree.  Is  the  pension  reduced  in  amount 
under  the  age  of  65  or  is  it  the  full  amount? — The  full 
amount  after  60  years  of  age. 

3858.  Is  there  anything  below  60? — Yes.  In  the 
event  of  retirement  through  incapacity  at  any  time 
before  60  years  of  age,  after  20  years’  membership, 
half  the  pension  allowance  is  paid  and  the  allowances 
are  in  the  nature  of  jiermanent  sick  allowances.  They 
can  be  fairly  regarded  as  such. 

3859.  Even  after  60  a  man  only  gets  it  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  medical  certificate? — Yes,  if  he  is 
under  65. 

3860.  And  the  first  step  in  acquiring  a  medical 
certificate  has  to  be  taken  by  himself,  and  not  by 
his  superior  officers? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3861.  It  struck  me,  the  average  age  of  retirement 
being  63,  in  the  case  of  a  fund  like  yours,  it  indicates 
that  retirements  are  fairly  numerous  under  65?- — - 
Yes;  mainly  because  of  the  high  standard  of  efficiency 
required  for  the  railway  worker,  as  I  say. 

3862.  Exactly.  When  men  under  the  age  of  65 
retire  in  this  w'ay,  if  they  are  in  your  approved 
society,  are  they  paid  disablement  benefit? — If  they 
are  still  certified  as  suffering  from  illness  they  are 
paid  National  Insurance  benefit,  but  we  draw  a  slight 
distinction  there.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  in 
the  service,  if  he  is  partially  disabled  from  work  and 
we  reasonably  expect  him  to  be  able  to  take  up  his 
ordinary  work,  we  would  not  stop  his  benefit  imme¬ 
diately  he  got  to  the  partial  stage.  A  man  wrho  has 
retired  may  possibly  do  other  work,  though  not  rail¬ 
way  work,  and  there  comes  a  point  when  it  has  to  be 
considered  whether  it  is  partial  disablement  or  total 
disablement.  The  man  is  not  necessarily  entitled  to 
National  Insurance  benefit. 

3863.  You  adjudicate  on  those  cases  and  determine 
with  the  aid  of  the  medical  certificates  whether  there 


is  total  incapacity  or  not? — Yes.  We  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  man  who  has  retired  and  the 
man  who  has  not  in  that  sense.  A  man  is  partially 
disabled,  but  you  may  reasonably  expect  him  to  come 
back  to  his  own  employment.  It  might  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  him  to  take  up  other  employment.  We 
should  not,  wffiile  he  is  in  the  servicej  stop  the 
National  Insurance  benefit,  but  after  fie  has  retired 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different. 

3864.  There  are  cases  of  men,  who,  if  they  continue 
sick,  are  entitled  to  disablement  benefit  from  the 
approved  society? — l7es. 

3865.  I  take  it  that  you  do  not  by  any  means  assume 
that  because  a  man  has  retired  under  the  age  of  65 
and  claimed  his  pension  he  is  entitled  to  disablement 
payment?. — That  is  where  we  start  to  review  the  case 
more  particularly,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

3866.  Do  you  find  it  a  difficult  matter? — Yes,  it  is 
very  difficult. 

3867.  It  is  much  more  difficult,  I  take  it,  than  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  approved  society  dealing  with 
workmen  in  an  ordinary  trade,  because  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  test? — It  is  a  little  more  difficult,  perhaps — 
I  will  not  say  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more  difficult. 
There  is  always  the  test  of  disability,  and  if  the  dis¬ 
ability  is  only  partial  you  have  to  have  regard  to  the 
kind  of  employment  the  man  could  take.  A  railway 
man  is  limited,  but  no  more  limited  than  a  great, 
many  in  other  trades. 

3868.  Y7ou  differ  from  other  industries  in  this  sense, 
do  you  not — that  a  man’s  ordinary  occupation  is  not 
waiting  to  be  taken  up  by  him? — That  is  so. 

3869.  Because  he  has  definitely  retired  from  it?— - 
Yes. 

3870.  In  those  circumstances  you  have  to  adjudicate' 
with  regard  to  any  occupation  he  might  be  able  to 
follow? — Yes.  Our  great  difficulty  is  in  getting  the 
doctors  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  man 
when  he  is  in  the  service  and  when  he  has  retired. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  doctors  to  grasp  that. 

3871. - You  also  have  to  take  into  account  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  has  of  finding  work  suitable  to  his  con¬ 
dition  and  so  forth  in  the  locality  in  which  he  resides? 
Yes.  There  is  a  limit  in  that  case.  We  do  not  re¬ 
gard  National  Insurance  as  payable  for  difficulty  in 
finding  employment.  We  only  regard  it  as  payable 
for  disability  which  disqualifies  him  from  employment 
which  otherwise  he  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take. 

3872.  You  say:  “  Which  otherwise  he  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  take.”  It  comes  to  the  same, 
thing,  does  it  not? — Yes,  perhaps  so. 

3873.  It  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  locality  in 
which  he  resides  and  in  which,  perhaps,  he  has  been 
resident  all  his  life? — Quite  so. 

3874.  Colonel  Nathan  Naiv:  Have  your  people,  as 
a  whole,  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  retiring 
age  as  the  age  for  granting  the  Old  Age  pension  by 
tne  State? — We  have  considered  it  from  the  point  of 
view  that  it  is  five  years  after  we  recognise  ours  a& 
payable.  We  have  not  considered  any  question  of 
reduction,  if  that  is  what  you  refer  to. 

3875.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean — No. 

3876.  You  have  not  considered  the  reduction  of  the 
age  at  which  the  Old  Age  Pension  might  be  given  ? — 
No,  we  have  not  considered  that  as  a  definite  question.. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  made  a  provision  better 
than  the  Old  Age  Pension.  It  is  earlier  and  in  larger 
amounts.  The  other  is  something  more  or  less  on 
the  top  of  it.  We  have  not  considered  the  question 
of  reducing  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

3877.  Or  increasing  it? — No,  nor  increasing:  it. 

3878.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall :  You  are  only  here  to 
give  us  your  experience,  and  not  to  give  us  assistance 
with  regard  to  any  views  we  might  form  in  regard 
to  increasing  the  Old  Age  Pension  or  reducing  the 
age? — I  am  afraid  not.  It  was  thought  that  perhaps 
the  experience  of  the  Company  and  the  attitude  of 
the  men  in  regard  to  pensions  in  the  past  might  be 
helpful.  I  am  speaking  of  a  contributory  scheme,  of 
course. 
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3879.  Mr.  Dunford :  When  did  your  Provident 
Society  commence? — In  1874. 

3880.  What  benefits  did  it  provide  before  the 
alteration,  you  referred  to? — The  benefit  of  12s.  a 
week  sickness  and  death  allowance.  It  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  a  wife’s  death  allowance  at  that  time.  There 
was  a  member’s  death  allowance  of  £10  and  there 
were  retiring  gratuities  which  were  on  a  somewhat 
different  basis. 

3881.  What  did  they  pay  then? — They  paid  at  that 
time  4d.  a  week. 

3882.  When  the  Insurance  Act  scheme  came  out  it 
was  put  on  the  basis  of  4d.  and  8d.? — Yes. 

3883.  I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company’s  liability.  I  take  it  that 
for  new  entrants  the  Company  pay  half  the  pension, 
and  as  regards  the  old  entrants  they  pay  the 
difference  between  (on  an  actuarial  basis)  the  amount 
that  the  contribution  will  produce  and  what  it  should 
produce? — No,  that  is  not  so.  I  have  misled  you, 
perhaps.  I  thought  I  made  it  clear  that  they  repay 
the  Society  the  cost  of  all  pensions.  The  cost  of 
pensions  is,  of  course,  an  increasing  figure  from  year 
to  year,  and  they  repay  out  of  a  reserve  set  aside 
to  meet  it.  The  reserve  is  on  a  flat  rate,  an  annual 
payment.  That  is  their  matter.  The  payment  to 
the  fund  is  an  increasing  figure  out  of  that  reserve. 

3884.  I  thought  perhaps  you  took  the  ordinary  in¬ 
come  and  the  ordinary  expenditure  and  the  Railway 
Company  paid  the  difference? — No. 

3885.  I  was  not  quite  clear  on  the  point? — We  call 
on  the  Company  for  the  full  amount  of  the  pensions 
that  we  pay,  and,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  growing  figure. 

3886.  With  regard  to  those  cases  where  the  in¬ 
capacity  occurs  before  the  age  of  65,  incapacity  from 
a  railway  point  of  view  only,  and  the  men  do  light 
work  elsewhere,  do  you  make  any  difference  where 
that  occurs?  Where  they  retire  under  doctors’  cer¬ 
tificates  and  get  the  pension,  and  then  you  find  that 
they  are  able  to  do  light  work,  do  you  make  any 
difference  in  the  pension? — No. 

3887.  They  still  get  it,  whatever  they  do? — Yes. 

3888.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  I  suppose  that  those  who 
were  with  the  Company  before  the  change  was  made 
were  able  to  join  on  the  4d.  and  8d.  basis,  if  they 
liked,  in  order  to  get  the  additional  benefit? — It  is 
rather  difficult  to  explain.  The  scale  for  the  new 
entrants  of  4d.  and  8d.  is  a  scale  by  itself.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  sickness  allowance  of  a  smaller  amount 
than  the  members  subscribed  for  before  the  4d.  and 
8d.  scale  was  introduced.  It  was  arranged  when  it 
was  introduced  that  the  other  members  should  be  able 
to  reduce  their  contributions  and  pay  on  a  similar 
scale.  That  did  not  affect  their  pension ;  it  only 
affected  their  provident  benefits.  As  I  say,  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  me  to  put  it  to  you,  but  it  means 
this — that  those  who  joined  on  he  4d.  and  8d.  scale 
had  the  difference  in  sickness  allowance  between 
National  Health  Insurance  and  12s.  a  week,  and  other 
members  under  the  other  scales  were  entitled  to  drop 
back  to  that  contribution  and  have  benefits  on  the 
same  basis. 

3889.  That  does  not  affect  the  lump  sum  after  20 
years  ? — No. 

3890.  You  said  the  majority  of  your  members  have 
nothing  practically  but  their  pension  after  they 
retire? — Yes. 

3891.  They  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  pension? 
— The  great  majority  have  very  little  more,  and  they 
are  qualified  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  when  they 
reach  70. 


3892.  So  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  a  very  great 
consideration  to  them  to  supplement  the  other  pen¬ 
sion?— Yes. 

3893.  I  suppose  that  you  have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  proportion  of  other  men  in  similar  walks  of 
life  to  that  of  railway  servants  are  in  the  same 
position? — No.  Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  are 
in  a  somewhat  worse  position,  but  I  would  not  like 
to  express  an  opinion.  It  is  only  my  own  private 
opinion. 

3894.  They  have  no  pension  to  fall  back  upon? — No. 

3895.  Chairman :  Have  you  any  experience  with 
regard  to  pension  funds  of  other  companies? — Not 
intimate  experience — only  just  what  I  know  from 
their  rules. 

3896.  You  have  made  no  study  of  the  question? — 
No. 

3897.  Mr.  Dunford :  Have  you  any  data  with  re¬ 
gard  to  those  receiving  pensions  to  show  how  many 
of  them  have  wives? — At  70? 

3898.  At  any  particular  age,  say  65? — If  you  take 
it  at  65,  more  have  wives  than  at  70. 

3899.  If  we  had  figures  with  regard  to  both,  it 
would  be  interesting? — We  have  data  which  would 
show  how  many  at  70  have  wives. 

3900.  That  affects  the  Old  Age  Pension  from  the 
point  of  view  of  dividing  income? — Yes,  exactly. 

3901.  Chairman :  If  you  can  send  on  the  figure  to 
the  Secretary  it  will  be  valuable  to  us,  because  of 
the  statement  that  practically  all  aged  railway  ser¬ 
vants  get  the  Old  Age  Pension  ? — Yes,  quite  so ;  but 
I  am  rather  afraid  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
you  anything  useful.  We  have  figures  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  year,  but  each  year  varies.  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  turn  it  to  any  useful  account.  I  am  afraid 
you  could  not.  The  figures  we  have  I  am  afraid  would 
not  be  of  service  to  you. 

3902.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Do  you  know  whether 
similar  pensions  are  paid  by  other  railway  companies? 
—Yes. 

3903.  The  same  amounts? — No;  they  vary. 
Different  companies  have  different  scales.  Some  of 
the  companies  on  an  actuarial  basis  pay  a  contribution 
which  will  produce  a  certain  pension  which  varies 
according  to  age  by  a  very  wide  range.  Sir  Alfred 
Watson  will  know  the  position  with  regard  to  that. 
Most  companies  make  an  addition.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make  comparisons,  but  if  you  vTish  to  make 
comparisons,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar 
with  the  Blue-book  on  Railway  Superannuation  and 
Pension  Funds.  Have  you  consulted  that? 

3904.  Chairman:  No.  Yours  is  the  first  direct 
evidence  that  we  have  had  on  the  subject? — You  will 
find  that  there  is  a  very  useful  Blue-book — I  think 
it  is  Cd.  5,349,  if  you  would  like  to  consult  it. 

3905.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  I  understand  that  your 
Company  has  not  felt  it  necessary  to  take  any  interest 
in  the  question  which  this  Committee  is  considering? 
— No,  not  directly. 

3906.  I  take  it  from  that  that  they  do  not  consider 
it  in  any  way  a  grievance  that  certain  of  your  people 
who  receive  pensions  are  by  reason  of  receiving  those 
pensions  prevented  from  getting  the  full  Old  Age 
Pension? — They  are  as  well  off  as  if  they  did  not  get 
the  pension.  The  pension  we  pay  them  does  not 
prejudice  their  interests.  It  does  not  tell  against 
them. 

3907.  They  may  get  so  large  a  pension  as  to  prevent 
their  getting  the  full  Old  Age  Pension  ? — Well,  in  any 
case,  it  is  a  statutory  matter. 

Chairman :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock.) 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  2nd  July ,  1919. 


Present : 

ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 


Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B, 
G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  ) 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  ( 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  0.  H.  Jones  (of  Messrs.  Cadbury  Bros.),  called  in  and  examined. 


3908.  Chairman:  Mr.  Jones,  I  think  it  will  save 
time  if  we  take  your  'precis  of  evidence  as  your  main 
evidence,  and  at  once  put  it  on  the  Minutes? — Yes. 

3909.  But  before  doing  so,  are  there  any  verbal 
alterations  which  you  would  like  to  make  in  the 
statement? — There  are  one  or  two  additions  that  I 
might  mention.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  in  Section  (B)  I  say:  “  Every  male  em¬ 
ployee  is  eligible  to  join  the  Fund  at  or  over  the  age 
of  16,  and  practically  the  whole  of  them  join.”  That 
applies  up  to  the  age  of  50.  If  a  man  is  employed  at 
the  works  over  the  age  of  50  we  feel  that  he  cannot 
very  well  be  asked  to  join  the  Fund,  because  he 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Fund  for  so  short  a  period 
that  the  pension  accruing  from  the  Fund  would  be 
rather  small.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  pension 
paid  to  a  man  such  as  that  is  paid  from  the  firm’s 
own  purse  from  a  supplementary  pension  fund  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Works  Fund. 

3910.  Those  words  shall  be  added. — At  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph  it  says,  “  The  contributions  in 
a  normal  year  amount  to  £11,726  by  the  employees 
plus  a  like  amount  from  the  firm.”  I  ought  to  point 
out  that  the  money  thus  collected  is  invested  in 
Trustee  securities.  It  is  not  invested  with  the  firm; 
it  is  invested  quite  separately,  the  Trustees  being  the 
responsible  body.  The  firm  are  in  no  way  connected 
writh  the  holding  of  the  money.  The  examples  that 
are  given,  namely  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  in  Section  (B) 
are  merely  given  as  examples.  We  have  men  at  the 
works  who  are  earning  more  than  the  figure  given 
here — £156 — and  their  pensions  are  consequently 
larger.  We  are  paying  pensions  very  much  larger 
than  those  mentioned  in  the  precis.  Take  a  man 
earning  £500  or  £600  a  year :  his  pension  would 
naturally  be  more.  Men  who  have  been  earning  very 
much  more  than  the  figure  named  here  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  more  pension  than  those  given  here. 

3911.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  pension,  can 
you  tell  us  ? — No ;  that  is  rather  difficult.  Pensions 
at  the  moment  range  from  about  £10  per  annum  to 
about  £400.  Where  a  man  receives  a  small  pension 
from  the  Fund,  such  as  £10,  the  firm  usually  con¬ 
sider  it  incumbent  on  them  to  make  a  supplementary 
payment.  A  man  may  have  been  employed  at  the 
works  for  a  short  time  only,  and  necessarily  the 
pension  from  the  Fund  is  rather  small;  on  the 
other  hand  a  man  receiving  much  more  than, 
say,  £3  a  week  (he  may  be  receiving  £500  or  £600 
a  year)  would  accordingly  get  very  much  more  pen¬ 
sion.  Pensions  are  assisted  by  the  back-service 
gift  made  by  the  firm.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  first  paragraph  in  Section  C  is  quite  clear.  That 
is  a  description  of  the  Bournville  Women’s  Savings 
and  Pension  Fund.  It  should  read,  “  This  Fund 
was  established  in  June,  1911.  The  problem  in 
respect  of  women  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the 
men  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
women  leave  the  employ  of  the  firm  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30.  It  may  be  clear  as  it  is. 


3912.  It  is  clearer  as  amended,  I  think? — Then  with 
regard  to  pensions  the  same  applies  to  the  Women’s 
Fund  as  to  the  Men’s  Fund.  In  cases  where  the 
women  earn  much  more  than  30s.  to  40s.  a  week  the 
pension  is  larger.  The  Company’s  Pension  Fund 
(Section  D)  may  be  quite  a  temporary  affair  and  when 
the  pension  fund  proper  comes  fully  into  operation  it 
may  no  longer  be  necessary. 

3913.  This  precis  will  go  on  the  Minutes  with  the 
alterations  you  have  suggested? — Thank  you. 

( The  following  Statement  was  handed  in.) 

(A)  The  employees  at  the  Bournville  Works  in 
normal  times  number  about  3,000  men  and  boys  and 
about  3,900  women  and  girls.  Two  pension  schemes 
are  in  operation,  one  for  the  former  and  the  other 
for  the  latter.  Details  of  these  funds  are  as  follows  :  — 

(B)  Description  of  the  Bournville  Works  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  (Men). 

This  fund  was  established  in  June,  1906.  As  the 
name  indicates,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  old 
age  pensions  for  employees.  Every  male  employee 
is  eligible  to  join  the  Fund  at  or  over  the  age  of  16 
up  to  the  age  of  50,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
them  join. 

Contributions  are  paid  bj^  the  members,  based  on 
a  percentage  of  their  wages,  which  percentage  ranges 
from  2-5  to  55  according  to  age  at  joining.  A  like 
amount  is  contributed  by  the  firm.  Contributions 
are  deducted  from  wages,  authorisation  forms  being 
signed  by  the  members  agreeing  to  this.  The  contri¬ 
butions  in  a  normal  year  amount  to  £11,726  by  the 
employees  plus  a  like  amount  from  the  firm. 

The  retiring  age  is  60,  but,  providing  the  consent 
of  the  company  is  obtained,  members  are  not  bound 
to  retire  at  that  age.  The  consent  of  the  company 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  Medical  Officer’s 
report.  During  the  last  13  years  39  men  have  retired, 
the  average  age  of  retirement  being  60f  years.  Of 
the  39  men  retired  6  did  so  on  account  of  incapacity 
before  attaining  the  age  of  60. 

Pensions  are  calculated  at  If  per  cent,  of  the  total 
wages  in  respect  to  which  contributions  have  been 
paid.  When  the  fund  was  first  started  the  pensions 
were  calculated  at  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  wages. 
A  revaluation  takes  place  every  five  years.  At  the 
first  valuation  the  percentage  was  increased  to  1J 
per  cent.,  and  at  the  second  to  If  per  cent.  The 
following  are  three  instances  of  the  working  out  of 
the  pension  :  — 

(1)  A  man  employed  by  the  firm  for  44  years, 
viz.,  from  16  to  60  years  of  age.  Total 
wages  on  which  contributions  have  been 
paid,  viz.,  44  years  at  average  of  £156  per 
annum  =  £6,864.  If  per  cent,  of  which 
amount  is  £94  7s.  9d.  (pension  per  annum). 
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(2)  A  man  employed  by  the  firm  for  32  years,  viz., 

from  24  to  60  years  of  age  at  same  rate  of 
wages.  32  years  at  average  of  £156  per 
annum  =  £4,992.  If  per  cent,  of  which 
amount  is  £68  13s.  Od.  (pension  per 
annum). 

(3)  A  man  employed  by  the  firm  for  20  years,  viz., 

from  40  to  60  years  of  age  at  same  rate 
of  wages.  20  years  at  average  of  £156  per 
annum  =  £3,120.  If  .per  cent,  of  which 
amount  is  £42  18s.  Od.  (pension  per 

annum). 

The  member's  contributions  and  the  firm’s  contri¬ 
butions  ar.e  kept  quite  separate,  the  former  being 
always  regarded  as  essentially  the  member’s  own 
property,  to  be  withdrawn,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  2£  per  cent,  per  annum,  upon  a  member  leaving 
the  employ  of  the  firm,  or  to  be  paid  to  the  legal 
representatives  in  case  of  death. 

The  fund  thus  also  serves  as  a  savings  fund  for 
members  who  leave  before  reaching  pension  age. 

The  firm’s  contributions  in  respect  to  members  who 
leave  or  die  are  retained  in  the  fund,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  the  pensions  for  those  who  remain.  In  this 
way  the  proportion  paid  by  the  firm  with  regard  to 
men  who  actually  become  pensioners  is  much  more 
than  that  paid  by  the  men  themselves,  and  the  position 
of  the  fund  becomes  much  stronger  as  time  goes  on. 

At  the  time  the  fund  was  started  the  firm  paid 
over  a  sum  of  money  known  as  the  Back  Service  Gift, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  older  employees  in  a 
fair  position  in  respect  to  their  length  of  service. 
In  case  of  death  the  Back  Service  Gift  is  paid  to 
representatives,  in  addition  to  contributions  plus 
interest  to  date.  The  total  cost  of  the  Back  Service 
Gift  was  £73,000. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  trustees,  four  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  company,  and  three  by  the 
members. 

The  fund  was  founded  after  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  by  well-known  actuaries. 

(C)  Description  of  the  Bournville  Women’s 
Savings  and  Pension  Fund. 

This  fund  was  established  in  June,  1911.  The 
problem  in  respect  to  the  women  is  rather  different 
from  that  of  the  men,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
percentage  leave  the  employ  of  the  firm  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  30.  All  women  and  girls  are  invited 
to  join  the  fund  at  or  over  the  age  of  15,  and  they 
all  join. 

Contributions  are  paid  by  the  members,  based  on 
their  wages.  The  money  thus  collected  is  invested 
in  trustee  securities,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
receiving  interest  at  an  average  rate  of  about  4’5 
per  cent.  The  firm’s  contribution  takes  the  form  of 
an  additional  interest  bringing  the  total  up  to  8  per 
cent.  The  contributions  paid  by  the  members  for 
the  year  1918  amounted  to  £8,268,  and  those  of  the 
company  £1,521. 

The  retiring  age  in  this  case  is  50,  but,  providing 
the  consent  of  the  company  is  obtained,  members  are 
not  bound  to  retire  at  that  age.  The  consent  of  the 
company  depends  very  largely  upon  the  Medical 
Officer’s  report.  During  the  last  8  years  20  women 
have  retired,  the  average  age  at  retirement  being 
56£.  The  pension  is  based  on  the  member’s  contribu¬ 
tions  plus  interest,  the  rate  at  50  years  of  age  being 
£1  12s.  6d.  pension  per  annum  for  every  £10  contri¬ 
butions  and  interest  standing  to  the  credit  of  member 
at  retiring  age;  at  55  years  of  age  it  is  £1  13s.  9d. 
for  every  £10.  The  following  are  two  instances  of 
the  working  out  of  the  pension 

(1)  A  woman  employed  by  the  firm  for  40  years, 
viz.,  from  15  to  55  years  of  age,  at  an 
average  rate  of  30s.  to  40s.  per  week 
wages.  Woman’s  own  contributions  plus 
interest  =  £483  3s.  8d.  pension  at  rate  of 
£1  13s.  9d.  for  every  £10  =  £81  10s.  2d. 
pension  per  annum. 


(2)  A  woman  employed  by  the  firm  for  30  years, 
viz.,  from  25  to  55  years  of  age,  at  an 
average  rate  of  30s.  to  40s.  per  week  w  ages. 
Woman’s  own  contributions  plus  interest 
=  £265  15s.  Od.  Pension  at  rate  of 

£1  13s.  9d.  for  every  £10=  £44  14s.  5d. 

In  case  of  leaving  or  death,  contributions  plus 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  are 
paid  to  the  subscriber  or  to  the  representatives.  A 
Back  Service  Gift  was  likewise  made  in  this  case  for 
the  benefit  of  the  older  employees,  the  total  cost 
being  £20,000. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  trustees,  four  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  company  and  three  by  the 
members. 

The  fund  was  founded  after  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  by  well-known  actuaries. 

(D)  Company’s  Pension  Fund. 

In  order  to  provide  pensions  for  old  employees 
who  at  the  time  of  their  retirement  were  not  members 
of  either  of  the  Pension  Funds  described  above,  or 
for  employees  whose  pensions  from  either  of  the  above 
funds  are  not  considered  adequate,  the  company  have 
adopted  a  system  of  private  pensions.  It  is  calcu 
lated  that  in  the  course  of  time,  after  the  above 
funds  have  reached  maturity,  such  private  pensions 
will  be  no  longer  necessary,  or  will  operate  in  a 
small  number  of  cases  only. 

(E)  Aim  of  Schemes. 

The  aim  of  the  schemes  primarily  is  to  provide  a 
method  whereby  employees  who  are  compelled  to 
retire  through  incapacity  or  old  age,  or  both,  will  by 
assured  of  sufficient  means  to  live  comfortably  whilst 
in  retirement.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  the  industry  of  the  country  is  to  be 
efficiently  carried  on  it  is  essential  that  the  employer 
should  be  able  to  retire  those  employees  who  become 
permanently  incapable  of  carrying  out  their  duties 
efficiently  as  soon  as  they  become  permanently  in¬ 
capable.  If  the  employer  can  feel  that  these 
employees  are  assured  of  a  comfortable  old  age,  he 
can  do  this  easier  than  if  he  feels  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  will  be  less  inclined  to  keep  people 
after  they  have  become  unfit  and  consequently 
inefficient. 

It  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  that  industry  should  be  efficiently  organised, 
in  order  that  the  productivity  of  the  nation  should 
be  increased. 

(F)  State  Pension  and  the  Bournville  Funds. 

The  position  with  regard  to  funds  such  as  those 
at  Bournville  is  that  whilst  the  employer  and  em¬ 
ployees  together  provide  the  whole  of  the  money 
necessary  for  the  schemes,  when  the  schemes  reach 
maturity  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners  will  be  eligible  for  the  pension  from  the  State 
if  the  present  conditions  are  not  altered. 

We  feel  this  to  be  very  unfair,  as  both  employers 
and  employees  are  called  upon  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
provision  of  the  State  pensions.  This  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  very  great  factor  in  retarding  employers  from 
commencing  Pension  Schemes. 

(G)  Age  at  Retirement. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  find  it  necessary  for  our 
men  employees  to  retire  at  about  the  age  of  60  and 
for  our  women  employees  to  retire  at  the  age  of  56, 
we  strongly  recommend  that  the  age  for  the  payment 
of  State  pensions  be  lowered. 

(H)  State  Pensions  and  Thrift. 

With  reference  to  the  future,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  that  all  persons  receiving  pensions  through 
contributory  Pension  Funds  should  be  eligible  for  a 
State  pension.  The  present  system  undoubtedly  has 
the  effect  of  discouraging  thrift  on  the  part  of  the 
people  themselves.  Employers  of  labour  have  very 
great  opportunities  of  encouraging  thrift  among 
their  employees,  and  in  many  cases,  as  at  Bournville, 
Works’  Savings  Funds  are  carried  on.  The  effect  of 
the  system  of  State  pensions  as  at  present  arranged 
is  to  discourage  thrift,  and  the  opportunities 
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employers  have  of  encouraging  it  amongst  their 
employees  is  thereby  very  largely  nullified. 

3914.  There  are  a  few  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
you.  The  Fund  is  not  compulsory  upon  people,  is  it? 
— No,  it  is  not  compulsory,  but  they  practically  all 
join.  In  the  case  of  the  Men’s  Fund,  when  it  was 
started  about  3,000  men  joined,  and  only  2  did  not. 

3915.  What  happened  with  regard  to  the  women? — 
The  women  all  joined,  and  in  respect  of  the  Men’s 
Fund  the  men  now  all  join.  The  advantages  are  so 
obvious  in  that  they  do  not  hesitate  at  all. 

3916.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  people  as 
to  the  amount  that  they  have  to  contribute? — No. 

3917.  I  ask  the  question  because  in  evidence  we 
have  had  regarding  another  contributory  scheme  we 
were  told  that  the  people  did  not  like  contributing 
and  made  difficulties.  That  is  not  your  experience? 
— No.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  applications 
for  permission  to  put  aside  more  and  thereby  get  a 
bigger  pension.  There  are  a  few  isolated  cases  on 
the  other  side.  For  instance,  a  man  came  to  me  not 
very  long  ago.  I  think  he  was  49^.  He  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  worker ;  that  is  to  say,  he  came  in  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  we  had  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  temporary  worker  in  order  to  keep  the  place 
vacant  for  the  man  who  vacated  it  to  go  into  the 
Army.  Ultimately  the  temporary  man  may  have  to 
leave  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  other  man  to  come 
back,  and  in  that  sense  he  is  a  temporary  worker. 
This  man  in  particular  explained  to  me  that  he  had 
five  children.  One  was  an  apprentice  and  was  earn¬ 
ing  scarcely  anything,  and  three  of  them  were  quite 
young.  He  did  not  think  he  could  afford  quite  what 
■we  were  asking  him  to  contribute,  as  it  would  be 
about  5  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

3918.  You  say  that  many  asked  that  they  may 
increase  the  amount  that  they  contribute? — Yes. 

3919.  Is  that  generally  agreed  to? — No.  We  can¬ 
not  very  well  do  that.  The  contributions  range  from 
2-5  per  cent,  of  the  wages  to  5-5  per  cent,  according 
to  age.  In  order  to  keep  the  matter  actuarially  cor¬ 
rect  and  in  order  that  the  actuaries  may  know 
exactly  where  they  are,  we  have  felt  that  we  cannot 
very  well  allow  people  to  increase  their  contributions. 
It  may  be  that  if  these  applications  keep  on  coming 
in  some  arrangement  will  be  made.  We  have  not 
turned  it  down,  but  at  the  moment  We  have  not  con¬ 
ceded  it. 

3920.  You  fix  the  age  for  retirement  of  the  men  at 
60?— Yes. 

3921.  Why  did  you  take  60?— We  took  the  age  of 
60,  because  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  a  rule, 
not  only  do  men  want  to  retire  at  the  age  of  about 
60,  but  also  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  everybody 
concerned  that  they  should  retire  at  or  about  60, 
because  at  that  age  large  numbers  of  them  are  getting 
rather  past  work. 

3922.  I  gather  the  experience  of  the  works  is  that 
men  are  ready  to  retire  at  60? — Yes. 

3923.  Your  average  age  of  retirement  is  60J? — Yes. 

3924.  Mr.  G.  JR.  Thorne :  Do  they  actually  retire 
at  60,  or  can  they  stay  on  longer  if  they  like? — They 
can  stay  on  longer  if  they  like,  provided  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Company  is  given,  and  that  depends  very 
largely  on  the  Medical  Officer’s  report.  If  a  man  is 
well  in  health  and  is  likely  to  carry  on  his  duties  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  the  Company  are  only  too  glad 
for  him  to  stay.  They  have  no  desire  to  push  any  of 
their  old  employees  out.  They  like  to  keep  them,  and 
they  do  keep  them  as  long  as  possible. 

3925.  Chairman :  What  is  the  expectation  of  life  of 
a  man  at  60?  Is  it  15  or  16  years?— I  am  not  sure, 
I  think  I  have  it  here. 

3926.  I  want  to  know  what  these  people  who  retire 
at  60  do;  do  they  take  on  light  work,  or  how  do  they 
spend  their  lives? — Some  of  them  take  on  light  work, 
and  at  Bournville,  if  a  man  happens  to  live  there,  he 
has  a  garden  and  usually  an  allotment  also,  and  in 
that  way  he  finds  himself  enough  to  do.  I  remember 
one  particular  case  of  a  man  retired  not  very  long 
ago,  about  five  or  six  months  ago.  His  son  happens 
to  work  quite  close  to  my  office,  and  I  asked  how  his 
father  was  getting  on,  whether  he  seemed  happy  and 
whether  he  found  enough  to  do.  He  replied  that  the 


difficulty  wras  to  get  done  all  that  there  was  to  do, 
because  the  man  was  so  busy  ivith  the  garden  and 
other  work  of  that  kind.  I  know  that  quite  a  number 
of  retired  men  and  women  do  voluntary  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Citizens’  Committee  and  the  After- 
Care  Committee,  and  work  of  that  kind.  As  far  as 
I  kno-w  they  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  work. 

3927.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  men  want  to  go 
at  60,  or  do  they  try  to  get  the  firm  to  keep  them  on 
for  a  year  or  two  longer? — I  think  on  the  whole  the 
answer  to  that  question  would  be  that  supposing  a 
man  feels  quite  well  and  is  quite  well  able  to  go  on 
he  rather  prefers  to  stay  a  year  or  two  longer.  In  the 
case  of  our  Fund  it  is  to  his  advantage  that  he  should 
do  so  from  a  monetary  point  of  view,  because  the 
longer  he  stays  the  bigger  his  pension  becomes. 

3928.  Quite  so.  The  point  of  these  examples  that 
you  give  is  to  show  the  immense  importance  of  starts 
ing  young  in  a  contributory  scheme? — Yes. 

3929.  That  is  the  main  point  I  think  that  comes 
out? — Yes.  Every  boy  is  invited  to  join  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  asT  say  he  does  join. 

3930.  Mr.  G.  JR.  Thorne  :  In  that  connection  may  I 
say  that  that  I  take  it  that  what  we  want  to  get  at 
is  more  equality  among  the  citizens  of  the  country. 
Inequalities  are  the  things  that  impress  one  so  much 
in  all  sections  of  society.  To>  take  the  instances  given 
here— one  worker  starts  at  16  and  another  at  40.  The 
man  at  40  may  have  come  because  the  firm  he  was 
with  has  failed? — Yes. 

3931.  One  man  quite  as  good  as  another  man,  quite 
as  earnest  and  hard  working  may  be  receiving  only 
£42  18s.  while  the  other  one  gets  £94  7s.  9d.  for  the 
same  kind  of  work.  That  is  an  inequality  which  you 
cannot  help  of  course? — No. 

3932.  Can  you  make  a  suggestion  to  meet  it? — The 
only  suggestion  I  can  possibly  make  is  that  it  rather 
emphasises  the  importance  of  the  man  receiving  a 
State  pension  in  addition  to  our  pension.  In  that 
way  things  would  be  a  little  more  equalised.  If  a 
man  got  10s.  a  week,  or  whatever  it  is  from  the  State, 
and  our  pension  on  the  top,  that  pension  having  been 
provided  by  his  own  efforts  and  those  of  the  firm, 
things  would  be  a  little  more  equalised. 

3933.  You  have  not  thought  of  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point,  which  1  think  the  Chairman  is  thinking  of, 
of  industry  as  a  whole  combining  together  rather 
than  its  being  left  to  individual  firms? — That  could 
be  done  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
meeting  the  position. 

3934.  Chairman :  Do  you  think  that  the  result  of 
a  scheme  like  this  is  to  encourage  a  firm  to  take  on 
young  people  rather  than  those  of  middle  age? — Yes; 
it  does  do  that. 

3935.  And  in  that  way  probably  tends  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  firm? — Yes;  I  think  it  certainly 
does  that. 

3936.  You  say  that  the  interest  that  is  given  or> 
the  members’  contributions,  which  are  returned  in 
the  case  of  their  leaving,  is  2^  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

3937.  The  actual  amount  of  interest  that  the 
trustees  will  receive  will  be  higher  than  that? — Yes. 

3938.  To  that  extent  a  member  who  retires  puts 
a  little  into  the  fund? — Yes.  Most  of  the  difference 
I  take  it,  or  some  at  any  rate,  is  swallowed  up  in 
expenses  of  management.  There  is  bound  to  be  a 
difference  in  order  to  meet  expenses  of  management. 

3939.  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne:  Is  the  2^  per  cent,  per 
annum  cumulative  ? — Yes. 

3940.  Chairman:  You  say  in  your  statement  that 
in  case  of  death  the  back-service  gift  is  paid  to  repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  addition  to  contributions  plus  interest 
to  date.  The  back-service  gift,  I  suppose,  is  given 
in  certain  proportions  to  members? — Yes.  It  was 
given  originally  in  the  year  1906  and  it  was  based 
on  the  remuneration  for  the  year  1905. 

3941.  What  you  mean  is  that  in  case  of  death 
the  member  gets  his  percentage? — Yes. 

3942.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Committee  are 
quite  clear  as  to  your  meaning  with  regard  to  the 
firm’s  contribution.  With  regard  to  women  you  say 
“  the  firm’s  contribution  takes  the  form  of  additional 
interest  bringing  the  total  up  to  8  per  cent.”  I 
gather  that  the  woman  pays  4J  per  cent.  ? — No. 
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This  is  the  interest,  not  the  contribution.  It  is  the 
interest  on  the  contribution. 

3943.  Then  really  the  firm’s  contribution  is  3£  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  added  to  the  interest  on  the  investments. 

3944.  With  regard  to  the  retiring  age  of  women, 
that  is  fixed  at  50? — Yes. 

3945.  Do  you  know  why  you  fix  it  at  50? — The 
reasons  were  quite  clear.  It  is  necessary  for  women 
to  retire  earlier  than  men,  because  they  are  not  able 
to  carry  on  so  long,  although  strange  to  say  they 
appear  to  live  longer.  It  is  a  queer  fact. 

3946.  But  your  actual  experience,  I  think,  practi¬ 
cally  shows  that  probably  50  would  be  rather  too 
lowr,  does  it  not? — Yes. 

3947.  The  average  retirement  age  is  56? — Yes. 

3948.  In  the  case  of  men  the  average  age  is  60 
and  three-quarters  ?— Yes.  We  have  worked  these 
out  on  actual  figures.  We  felt  it  only  safe  to  go  on 
actual  figures,  but  the  figures  are  rather  higher 
than  they  otherwise  w'ould  be,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying,  because  of  the  wTar.  All  the  young  men 
being  away  and  things  being  in  such  an  unsettled 
condition  we  hung  on  to  the  older  people  in  the  case 
of  the  women  and  the  men  too.  A  lot  of  our  girls 
left  the  factory  to  work  at  munitions  and  the  chocolate 
trade  was  knocked  about  by  the  shortage  of  sugar, 
a  lot  of  the  girls  were  working  on  the  chocolate  side 
as  against  the  cocoa  side.  Some  of  them  worked  on 
the  cocoa  side  too  but  more  on  the  chocolate.  The 
trade  was  very  much  less  than  before  the  war  on  the 
chocolate  side,  that  is  on  the  girls’  side,  and  we  did 
not  discharge  any  of  them,  but  supposing  a  girl  had 
an  offer  of  a  job  in  a  munition  factory,  or  any  other 
factory,  or  in  nursing,  or  anything  of  the  kind  we 
did  not  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  we  rather  encouraged  it  than 
otherwise,  because  it  was  to  her  advantage  and  to  our 
advantage.  Now  the  war  is  over  they  are  flocking 
back.  The  age  is  certainly  higher  than  it  would  be  in 
normal  times. 

3949.  Now  with  regard  to  the  aim  of  the  schemes, 
did  the  suggestion  for  the  schemes  come  from  the 
workers  or  from  the  directors?  Was  there  a  demand 
among  the  workers  for  schemes  of  this  kind? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  fund  since  1906 — that  is 
since  it  started.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
the  suggestion  in  the  first  place  came  from  the 
directors,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  secretary  who  was  there  at  the  start 
of  the  fund  were  here  now  he  could  answer  the 
question  better  than  I  can. 

3950.  You  think  that  it  came  from  the  directors? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  There  may  have  been  a  feeling, 
nevertheless,  among  the  workpeople  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  such  a  fund  to  be  started,  but 
the  workpeople  could  not  very  well  suggest  that 
the  firm  should  contribute  a  like  amount  to  their 
amount,  obviously. 

3951.  No.  I  do  not  want  to  press  it  with  regard 
to  details,  but  the  Committee  would  be  interested 
to  know  whether  there  was  a  demand  from  the  workers 
first  of  all  for  a  contributory  pension  scheme? — There 
may  have  been  a  demand,  but  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  the  actual  suggestion  came  from  the 
directors.  It  is  always  open  to  a  man  to  provide  a 
pension  for  himself  by  purchasing  an  annuity. 

3952.  Was  the  scheme  worked  out  with  the  help 
or  representatives  of  the  workers? — Yes,  it  was. 
The  workers  have  their  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  they  had  at  the  inception  of 
the  scheme,  too,  and  it  was  worked  out  with  their 
approval. 

3953.  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  the  scheme  is 
really  two-fold.  It  is  first,  to  enable  the  firm  to  work 
their  business  with  the  greatest  efficiency? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

3954.  I  take  it  that  the  firm  take  the  view  that  it 
is  not  a  wise  thing  to  have  old  men, or  old  women 
about  the  works,  who  really  cannot  do  a  full  day’s 
work? — Yes 

3955.  In  order  to  get  efficiency  in  the  business,  it 
is  wise  for  there  to  be  a  certain  retirement  age  for 
men  and  women? — Yes. 


3956.  But  the  firm  cannot  retire  their  people  at  a 
given  age  unless  they  provide,  with  the  help  of  the 
workers,  an  adequate  pension? — Exactly. 

3957.  That  is  the  business  side? — Yes. 

3958.  On  the  humanitarian  side,  there  is  the  general 
view  that  when  a  man  or  woman  retires  at  a  given 
age  he  or  she  should  have  an  adequate  pension? — Yes. 

3959.  I  have  stated  fairly,  you  think,  the  firm’s 
view? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3960.  And  that  will  be  the  view  really  accepted  by 
the  workers  also? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  firm 
feel  definitely  that  they  cannot  very  well  ask  people 
to  go  unless  there  is  some  adequate  provision  for  old 
age. 

3961.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  is  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  firm  and  of  the  workers  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  this  scheme  on  the  working  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act?— -The  feeling  of  the  directors  and 
of  the  members,  especially  of  the  members,  is  that 
they  are  rather  unfairly  treated.  Take  the  case  of 
a  man  earning  £3  a  week,  say,  who  is  called  upon 
to  contribute  5  per  cent,  of  his  earnings.  He  is 
definitely  called  upon  to  contribute  3s.  a  week,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  man  I  was  speaking  of  just  now, 
49J,  with  five  children  nearly  all  practically  wholly 
dependent  on  him,  it  is  rather  a  big  thing  to  ask 
him  to  do,  especially  with  prices  as  high  as  at  present. 
I  think  that  all  that  people,  both  the  members  and 
the  directors,  feel  that  it  is  distinctly  unfair  to 
deprive  the  workers  of  their  Old  Age  Pensions  because 
they  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  providing  themselves 
with  pensions.  They  feel  that  the  pensions  that  they 
have  provided  on  their  own  account  should  very 
definitely  be  on  the  top  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
Old  Age  Pension,  whatever  it  may  be. 

3962.  That  is  to  say,  that  your  members  feel  that 
there  should  not  be  a  means  limit? — Yes,  they  do 
definitely.  The  whole  of  them  feel  that,  because, 
whatever  a  man  is  earning,  he  is  putting  aside  quite 
a  considerable  sum  in  proportion  to  the  sum  he  is 
earning,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  pension. 

3963.  Then  would  your  suggestion  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee  be  that  the  means  limit  should  be  abolished 
altogether  with  regard  to  the  State  Old  Age  Pension? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  speak  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  employees,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  members 
of  our  pension  fund,  of  course.  My  answer  is 
definitely  “  Yes  ”  to  that — that  it  should  be  wholly 
abolished. 

3964.  Mr.  G.  11.  Thorne :  Anyone  aged  70  should 
have  the  right  to  claim  a  State  pension? — Yes. 

3965.  Whatever  his  means  may  be? — Yes.  Take  a 
man  earning  £500  a  year.  Supposing  that  his  con¬ 
tributions  are  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  he  definitely 
contributes  out  of  his  own  pocket  £25  a  year  for  the 
provision  of  a  pension.  That  is  a  very  considerable 
sum,  and  he  is  not  bound  to  do  it.  He  could 
spend  the  £25  and  become  a  pauper  at  60,  supposing 
he  were  that  sort  of  man.  Fortunately,  the 
people  who  join  our  fund  do  not  take  that  view,  but 
supposing  that  a  man  did  take  that  view,  instead 
of  putting  the  £25  on  one  side,  he  could  spend  it. 
To  put  £25  a  year  on  one  side  may  ’’nvolve,  and  often 
does,  a  great  effort  even  on  the  part  of  a  man  with 
£500  a  year.  He  wants  to  give  his  children  the  best 
possible  advantages  he  can  in  the  way  of  education,, 
and  there  are  very  definite  calls  in  that  direction  on 
the  man  with  £500  a  year,  and  to  put  aside  £25  a 
year  means  very  often  a  very  considerable  sacrifice, 
especially  at  the  particular  time  when  he  wants  to 
spend  every  penny  he  has,  perhaps,  on  his  children. 

3966.  Chairman  :  It  would  be  very  much  the  easier 
plan  for  this  Committee  to  recommend  that  the  means 
limit  be  done  away  with  altogether  if  we  had  not  to 
take  into  account  what  would  be  the  cost? — Yes. 

3967.  Are  you  aware  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  patri¬ 
archal  population  above  the  age  of  70  claim  the  Old 
Age  Pension? — Yes. 

3968.  That  means  that  only  38  per  cent,  do  not 
claim  it? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3969.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  means 
limit  was  done  away  with  altogether,  probably  some¬ 
thing  like  95  per  cent,  of  the  people  would  claim  a 
pension,  which,  you  see,  would  cause  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  amount  required? — Yes. 
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3970.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether,  if  you 
made  a  limitation  at  all,  you  might  let  the  State 
pensions  be  given  only  to  insured  persons?  Have  you 
considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  give  pen¬ 
sions  to  any  class  of  that  kind  and  so  make  the  scheme 
fair? — Well,  I  did  talk  that  matter  over  with  some 
of  the  trustees,  and  they  were  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  a  man  receiving  under  £250  a  year  should 
be  entitled  to  the  Old  Age  Pension,  but,  of  course, 
if  everybody  who  was  in  receipt  of  less  than  £160  a 
year  had  it  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  help,  and 
our  people  would  very  much  appreciate  anything  of 
that  kind. 

3971.  You  think  that  if  the  Committee,  on  financial 
grounds,  oould  not  recommend  doing  away  with  the 
means  limit  altogether,  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
some  such  provision? — Yes,  certainly,  and  it  would 
be  very  much  appreciated  and  would  obviously,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  be  quite  the  right  thing. 

3972.  Before  we  pass  away  from  your  scheme,  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  what  you  said 
in  the  case  of  invalidity.  Supposing  that  one  of 
your  people  at  the  age  of  55,  say,  is  incapable  of 
working  further,  ho  will  get,  I  suppose,  under  your 
scheme,  a  proportionate  amount  actuarially  at  the 
age  of  55? — Yes. 

3973.  In  addition,  does  he  get  anything  else? — 
As  a  rule,  in  such  a  case  the  firm  would  add  an 
amount  from  their  own  private  purse. 

3974.  Some  kind  of  sympathetic  allowance? — Yes. 

3975.  It  cannot  come  out  of  the  fund  itself,  of 
course? — No,  and  it  does  not;  actuarially  it  could  not. 
The  only  way  to  do  it,  in  order  to  keep  the  thing 
actuarially  correct,  is  to  put  a  sum  aside,  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  contributions,  in  order  to  meet 
such  cases ;  a.  kind  of  benevolent  fund. 

3976.  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne :  He  gets  a  reduced  pen¬ 
sion? — He  gets  a  reduced  pension  from  the  fund. 

3977.  He  is  not  paid  up  as  though  he  were  leaving 
the  firm? — He  has  the  option  of  receiving  the  reduced 
pension.  In  some  cases,  if  a  man  is  invalided,  he 
wants  a  lump  sum.  I  remember  one  case  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  which  a  man  wanted  a  lump  sum  in 
order  to  start  a  milliner’s  shop  which  his  wife 
could  conduct,  and  which  she  did  conduct  and  did 
quite  well  with.  In  such  a  case  it  is  obviously  to  the 
man’s  advantage  to  do  something  of  the  kind. 

3978.  Chairman :  I  think  the  Committee  would  be 
interested  to  know  your  view  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
a  scheme  of  this  kind  being  brought  into  being  in 
other  firms  or  other  industries.  Do  you  think  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  State  it  is  advisable  for  this 
kind  of  contributory  pension  scheme  to  be  arranged? 
— Generally,  you  mean? 

3979.  Yes;  generally? — To  include  everybody,  I  take 
it,  as  far  as  possible? 

3980.  Yes.  I  want  to  know  your  view  really? — I 
think  that  probably  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  probably  be  a  good  thing 
to  arrange  something  of  that  kind  over  and  above  a 
certain  pension,  payable  from  a  non-contributory 
scheme. 

3981.  Your  view  is  that  there  should  be  a  non- 
contributory  scheme  which  would  give  a  certain 
amount  at  a  certain  age? — Yes. 

3982.  With  the  means  limit  considerably  relaxed? — 
Yes. 

3983.  That,  in  your  view,  is  the  right  course  for 
the  Committee  to  take  first  of  all? — Yes. 

3984.  You  would  like,  I  gather,  an  arrangement 
made  whereby  these  other  schemes  were  not  dis¬ 
couraged  ? — Y es,  certainly. 

3985.  I  take  it  that  you  feel  that  at  the  present 
time  the  arrangements  made  by  the  State  discourage 
schemes  of  this  kind? — Yes,  they  do;  I  think  they 
definitely  do. 

3986.  And  you  think  that  that  is  a  bad  thing? — 
Obviously,  it  is  a  very  bad  thing,  I  think. 

3987.  You  think  it  good  for  industry,  and  good  for 
the  people,  for  there  to  be  a  large  expansion  of 
schemes  similar  to  those  of  which  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing?— Yes,  I  certainly  do.  I  think  it  quite  obvious 
that  the  fact  that  people  who  contribute  to  such 
funds  as  ours  do  not  get  the  Old  Age  Pension  has  had 


a  very  damping  effect  on  the  starting  of  such  schemes. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

3988.  You  do  not  state  at  what  age  you  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  Government  non-contri- 
butory  scheme  to  start.  Your  evidence  says  that  you 
think  it  should  be  lower,  but  I  do  not  think  you  state 
an  age? — No.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that,  at 
any  rate,  it  should  not  be  lower  than  the  average 
age  at  which  we  find  it  necessary  to  retire  people, 
namely,  about  60  for  the  men  and  55  or  56  for  the 
women. 

3989.  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne :  Clause  G.  seems  to  suggest 
a  reduction  to  60? — These  figures  are  a  little  higher, 
as  I  have  said,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
hanging  on  to  our  old  people  rather  longer  than  we 
should  have  done  otherwise. 

3990.  Chairman :  You  have  not  counted  the  cost, 
have  you?  You  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost  the 
State?— I  am  afraid  I  do  not  know. 

3991.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  Which  would  you  prefer, 
if  you  had  to  make  a  choice,  reducing  the  age  or 
increasing  the  amount? — One  does  not  like  to  have 
to  make  a  choice  like  that.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I 
should  rather  like  to  think  about  it. 

3992.  We  have  to  make  a  recommendation,  and  we 
want  all  points  of  view  presented  to  the  Committee? 
— Exactly.  It  is  very  evident,  I  think,  that  people 
ought  to  get  their  pensions  earlier  than  they  at  present 
do,  and  it  is  very  necessary,  also,  that  they  should 
get  a  larger  amount  than  they  do.  I  think,  really, 
at  the  moment,  answering  the  question  offhand,  that 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  age  should  be  lowered. 
That  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one.  To  answer 
a  question  like  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  is,  of 
course,  difficult. 

3993.  You  have  not  thought  it  out? — I  have  not. 

3994.  Chairman :  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  I  think 
the  evidence  of  most  of  those  who  have  been  before 
the  Committee  has  been  to  the  contrary — that  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  the  amount  raised  ?— I  see.  What 
I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  made  the  answer  that  I 
did  was  that  we  had  definitely  got  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  people  to  retire  earlier. 

3995.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  From  your  statement,  yes, 
but  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  not  a  pension 
from  yoUj  and  has  to  depend  practically  solely  on 
the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  question  of  amount  is 
much  more  important  to  him? — Yes.  When  I 
answered  I  was  thinking  mainly  of  our  own  members, 
who  have  a  pension  over  and  above  the  State  pension. 

3996.  Chairman :  This  evidence  is  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  industrial  efficiency.  It  is  not  the 
firm’s  interest  to  retire  people  needlessly  young,  of 
course? — No;  we  do  not  want  to  retire  them. 

3997.  I  gather  that  really  your  criterion  is  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency? — Yes.  We  do  not  want  to  retire 
them.  A  man  who  has  been  with  us  for  40  years  and 
has  the  whole  of  the  strings  at  his  finger’s  end  is  most 
valuable  to  us,  and  we  do  not  want  him  to  go. 

3998.  The  evidence  in  the  firm  to  which  I  belong 
would  point  to  65  as  the  age,  but  that  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  excellent  northern  air? — It  may  be  so, 
Sir.  The  answer  to  the  question,  if  I  may  refer  to  it 
again,  clearly  depends  on  circumstances.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  got  into  the  habit  of  looking  at  it  from  our 
own  particular  point  of  view. 

3999.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  I  appreciate  that. — If  a 
man  has  no  pension  at  all  it  is  obviously  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  that  he  should  get  a  larger  pension  from  the 
State. 

4000.  Chairman :  Have  you  considered  the  amount 
of  pension  that  a  Committee  like  this  should  recom¬ 
mend  in  connection  with  a  non-contributory  scheme? 
- — No.  There  again  I  have  to  discriminate  between 
the  two  kinds  of  people.  I  immediately  think  of  our 
own  people  when  you  ask  a  question  like  that.  I 
certainly  do  not  think  it  should  be  less  than  about 
double  the  present  amount. 

4001.  Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency,  you  feel  that  if  you  have  to  retire  a 
person  at  a  given  age  it  can  only  be  done  by  an 
amount  that  will  keep  that  person  in  a  condition  of 
comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  life? — Yes.  What  we  aim 
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at  roughly  is  to  retire  them  ultimately  on  about 
two-thirds  of  their  salaries.  I  think  that  is  what  our 
scheme  will  work  up  to. 

4002.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Questions  have  been  put 
to  you  about  contributory  schemes.  Your  experience 
is  apparently  that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  get  a  contri¬ 
butory  scheme  for  persons  of  middle  age,  say.  You 
think  it  scarcely  practicable? — About  40  or  45  you 
mean? 

4003.  Yes. — The  pension  for  the  Bournville  Works 
Fund  is  very  much  less  if  they  start  at  that  age. 

4004.  Persons  of  50  cannot  be  brought  into  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme,  you  think? — Not  very  well.  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult. 

4005.  I  notice  you  say  “  During  the  last  13  years, 
39  men  have  retired.”  Is  that  all  the  retirements 
you  have  had  of  men  entitled  to  pension? — Retire¬ 
ments  over  60.  Probably  the  reason  is  that  whilst  we 
are  a  fairly  old  established  firm,  yet  the  firm  has 
grown  very  considerably  during  the  last  30  years. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  number  of  employees  was  very 
much  less  than  it  is  now,  and  as  in  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  majority  of  the  employees  are  young  people 
comparatively. 

4006.  I  should  imagine  that  there  have  been  a  good 
many  under  60  who  have  gone,  because  39  in  13  years 
seems  a  small  number  of  older  men  to  go,  even  if  they 
all  go  at  an  average  of  60f  ? — The  number  is  rather 
small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  years  ago  the  total 
number  of  employees  was  very  much  smaller  than  it 
is  now,  and  the  employees  generally  are  rather  on  the 
young  side.  Any  such  fund  has  to  run  between  40 
and  50  years  before  it  approaches  maturity.  In 
another  30  years’  time  the  number  of  people  retiring 
at  60  will  be  very  much  greater. 

4007.  The  remark  has  been  made  already,  but  I  may 
say  that  your  retirement  age  seems  very  low.  Your 
employment  is  under  very  healthy  conditions? — Yes. 

4008.  And  compared  with  other  kinds  of  labour, 
represented  by  other  evidence,  the  age  is  distinctly 
low? — It  may  be  that  the  two  points  that  you 
have  mentioned  have  something  to  do  with  each 
other ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  men  who  have  retired 
have  done  so  at  a  fairly  low  age,  but  nevertheless 
there  have  been  large  numbers  of  people  who  have 
remained  after  the  age  of  60. 

4009.  YTou  fix  60  as  about  the  proper  age  for  retire¬ 
ment? — Yes,  we  fix  60  in  the  rules.  A  man  can  claim 
at  60. 

4010.  You  would  not  think  it  well  for  a  man  to  be 
out  of  work  at  60  and  do  nothing  at  all  after  that 
age? — No,  providing  that  he  can  do  something  and 
that  is  why  we  say  that  a  man  can  stay  at  the 
factory  if  the  medical  certificate  is  satisfactory. 

4011.  Apparently  not  many  do  stay? — Yes,  quite  a 
number. 

4012.  You  have  a  number  at  the  present  time  over 
60? — Yes,  we  have. 

4013.  The  aim  of  your  scheme  is  to  allow  men  to 
retire  assured  of  sufficient  means  to  live  comfortably 
whilst  in  retirement.  That,  I  daresay,  you  know 
differs  from  the  object  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Scheme.  It  was  not  to  provide  persons  with  sufficient 
to  live  upon? — Merely  to  help? 

4014.  Yes,  merely  to  help.  You  consider  that  the 
age  should  be  lowered  and  that  pensions  should  be 
increased  and  that  the  means  qualification  should  be 
dispensed  with? — Yes,  as  far  as  our  people  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

4015.  Would  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  to  ignore 
certain  means  such  as  are  mentioned  here  and  still 
keep  on  a  means  qualification? — No,  probably  not. 

4016.  That  means  that  all  means  qualification  must 
go? — Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  limit.  A 
man  with  £10,000  a  year  should  not  necessarily  have 
a  pension. 

4017.  You  speak  of  £160,  that  being  the  income  tax 
limit? — It  is  not  the  income  tax  limit;  it  is  the 
insurance  limit. 

4018.  £130  is  the  income  tax  limit? — Yes. 

4019.  Under  the  present  Old  Age  Pension  law  the 
means  for  a  married  couple  may  be  double  what  they 
may  be  for  a  single  person? — Yes. 

4020.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  might  have  £320 
a  year  coming  in  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if  he  is  married. 


4021.  £320  would  be  your  suggested  limit? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4022.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  enormous  cost  of 
your  suggestion? — No. 

4023.  It  runs  into  many  millions.  You  are  not 
aware  of  that,  probably? — But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  talking  of  the  cost,  that  it  might  easily 
pay  the  country  to  do  something  of  that  kind  because 
if  you  do  not  provide  means  whereby  old  people  oan 
live,  they  go  on  working  long  past  the  time  when  they 
ought  to  retire.  Supposing  that  they  are  able  to  re¬ 
tire  at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  retire,  the  interests 
of  the  country  would  benefit,  productivity  would  be 
increased,  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  to  provide 
pensions  would  become  greater. 

4024.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  that.  I  should  think 
that  old  people,  as  a  rule,  are  working  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  on  work  which  younger  people  would 
not  be  likely  to  do  in  a  great  many  cases? — Take  our 
own  case.  We  find  that  it  pays  us  as  a  firm  to  do 
what  we  do,  and  we  argue  that  it  would  pay  the 
country,  as  a  country,  to  do  approximately  the  same. 

4025.  I  follow  the  way  in  which  you  look  at  it. 
Now  your  proposal  seems  to  suggest  an  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  the  State  of  something  over  one 
hundred  millions  sterling  per  annum? — I  have  not 
worked  it  out. 

4026.  No,  but  that  is  our  estimate,  at  any  rate. 
That  is  with  no  means  limit?— I  follow. 

4027.  That  is  a  10s.  pension  at  the  age  of  60.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  should  not  stop  at  10s., 
but  should  go  to  £1  straightaway.  With  regard  to 
your  remarks  on  the  State  pension  and  the  Bourn¬ 
ville  fund,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  (F),  “  We 
feel  this  to  be  very  unfair  ” — that  is,  taking  into 
consideration  pension  provided  by  employers  and 
employed.  “  This  has  undoubtedly  been  a  very  great 
factor  in  retarding  employers  from  commencing 
pension  schemes.”  Is  there  any  actual  proof  of  that? 
You  may  think  it  may  be  so,  and  we  can  always 
theorise,  but  is  there  any  actual  proof  that  it  has 
been  so  ?  For  instance,  would  it  have  prevented  your 
company  from  starting  a  pension  scheme  if  the  Old 
Age  Pension  scheme  had  been  in  force  when  you  were 
considering  the  question?  It  came  afterwards. 
Would  it  have  prevented  you,  do  you  think? — It 
might  have  retarded  us. 

4028.  Would  it  have  prevented  you?  Why  should 
it  retard  it,  if  it  would  not  have  prevented  it? — I 
think  it  works  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Government 
insurance  scheme.  For  instance,  in  the  Government 
insurance  scheme  the  employer  pays  so  much  and 
the  employee  pays  so  much,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  sick  benefit  pay  and  the  other  benefits  are  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  employee.  Now,  that  being  so,  the 
employee  directly  pays  for  it  and  the  employer 
directly  pays  for  it.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  State  pension,  which  is  also  paid  for  by 
the  employee  and  the  employer  by  means  of  the 
taxes  that  we  pay. 

4029.  A  man  does  not  feel  that  he  is  paying  towards 
an  Old  Age  Pension? — I  think  he  definitely  does. 

4030.  Do  you  think  so? — Yes,  I  do. 

4031.  He  must  be  very  sensitive,  I  should  think. 
Now,  is  not  a  State  Old  Age  Pension  scheme, 
especially  if  the  present  one  is  extended,  likely  to 
act  as  a  deterrent.  The  larger  the  pension  and  the 
more  easily  it  is  obtained  the  more  likely  it  is,  is  it 
not,  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  employers’  pension 
schemes? — I  do  not  think  so  with  regard  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  employer. 

4032.  I  can  quite  understand  that  a  large  employer 
of  labour  who  wants  to  keep  his  employees  and  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  them,  and  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  stay  and  work  properly,  feels  it  to  his 
interest  to  have  a  good  pension  scheme,  and  to  assist 
the  scheme  as  much  as  possible? — Exactly. 

4033.  But  where  the  employer  is  not  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  where  he  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  casual 
labour,  people  coming  in  and  going  out,  do  you  think 
he  is  likely  to  start  a  scheme  of  his  own?  Is  not  a 
scheme  by  which  the  pension  is  increased  considerably 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  obtainable  more  easily, 
likely  to  deter  him?— You  are  assuming  an  employer 
who  relies  mainly  on  casual  labour,  I  take  it. 
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4034.  Yes.  I  do  not  mean  persons  coming  in  day 
by  day  when  I  say  “  casual  labour,”  but  where  the 
employees  do  not  remain  as  they  do  with  firms  such 
as  yours? — I  do  not  know  that  we  could  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  of  that  kind.  We  do  quite  a  number 
of  things  for  our  employees. 

4035.  You  cannot  help  having  in  view  your  own 
case?— No.  We  realise  that  if  we  do  these  things 
for  our  employees  we  get  a  better  type  of  employee 
and  greater  efficiency. 

4036.  I  quite  understand  that? — We  do  quite  a  lot 
in  the  provision  of  educational  facilities,  and  we  get 
the  result.  The  employees  benefit  and  the  employer 

•also  gains  considerably. 

4037.  I  understand  that.  You  say  that  the  present 
system  undoubtedly  has  the  effect  of  discouraging 
thrift  on  the  part  of  people  themselves,  but  does  it 
do  so  in  actual  experience? — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  doubt  about  it. 

4038.  Can  you  say,  as  a  fact,  that  the  means  qualifi¬ 
cation  causes  people  to  be  unthrifty;  because  it 
prevents  them  from  getting  an  Old  Age  Pension  or 
may  cause  them  to  get  a  lower  Old  Age  Pension  than 
they  otherwise  would  ?  Can  you  state,  as  a  fact,  that 
that  qualification  causes  people  to  be  unthrifty? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  about  it.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  many  cases  there  are  in  the 
country  of  that  kind ;  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  to 
say,  but  if  you  ask  me  for  my  opinion  on  the  matter, 
that  is  my  opinion. 

4039.  Chairman :  Have  you  met  anybody  of  70  who 
has  deliberately  been  unthrifty  because  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  scheme? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have, 
but  'I  think  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees  get  applica¬ 
tions  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  applicants  occasionally 
try  to  prove  that  their  means  are  rather  lower  than 
they  really  are.  The  only  inference,  therefore,  is 
that  in  other  cases  people  have  deliberately  made 
them  lower. 

4040.  Sir  Arthur  Teddes :  You  may  draw  that  in¬ 
ference,  but  I  do  not. — No? 

4041.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  I  have  asked  the  questions 
I  wanted  to  ask,  with  one  exception  I  take  it  that 
yours  is  purely  a  pension  for  the  employee? — Yes. 

4042.  The  widow  and  the  children  are  not  con¬ 
sidered.  You  cannot  do  that? — Well,  we  are  doing 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  have  a  scheme  under 
way.  It  is  not  really  arranged  yet,  but  we  have  a 
scheme  under  way  whereby  a  pension  at  about  half 
the  rate  of  the  man’s  pension  will  be  paid  to  the 
widow  after  the  pensioners’  death.  That  is  the  idea. 
That,  of  course,  is  something  over  and  above  the  Works 
schemes  that  I  have  dealt  with.  The  firm  feel  that 
they  are  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  widow 
in  addition  to  the  man,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they 
are  handing  over  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time 
to  provide  such  a  fund.  At  the  present  moment 
they  have  handed  over  £10,000  and  £15,000. 

4043.  That  is  done  by  the  employers? — Yes,  that  is 
done  by  the  employers.  The  scheme  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  actuaries  at  the  present  moment 
and  it  is  rather  too  early  to  go  into  details,  but  the 
firm  do  definitely  feel  that  they  would  rather  like 
the  widows  of  the  pensioners  to  be  provided  for  in 
addition  to  the  pensioners  themselves,  and,  over  and 
above  that,  there  is  also  a  scheme  for  the  provision 
of  pensions  for  widows  of  other  employees.  If  a  man 
dies  at  40,  say,  or  35,  and  his  wife  has,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  children  for  even  where  such  is  not  the  case), 
the  firm  feel  that  they  would  rather  like  to  see  the  case 
provided  for,  and  there  is  a  separate  scheme  in  vogue 
for  that,  tco.  Both  of  these  schemes,  I  think,  may  be 
looked  on  as  pensions  provided  by  the  firm,  rather 
than  by  the  pension  fund. 

4044.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Most  of  the  questions  I 
wanted  to  ask  have  already  been  asked.  I  am  very 


much  surprised  at  your  feeling  so  sure  that  men  are 
unable  to  work  after  60  at  regular  work? — We  do  not 
feel  sure  about  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Up  to  now 
certain  cases  have  come  up  for  reconsideration.  At 
the  age  of  60  the  case  is  looked  at  and  the  man  is 
asked  to  get  a  certificate  from  the  medical  officer 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  in  a  physical  condition  to  go 
on,  and  he  is  asked  to  get  a  similar  certificate  once  a 
year.  The  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  men  have 
retired  at  about  the  age  of  60  is  not  final.  You 
cannot  take  a  pension  fund  such  as  ours  just  for  a 
few  years  only.  It  has  to  run  40  or  50  years  in 
order  to  see  its  working  completely  and  to  see  it 
wholly.  The  fact  that  people  have  retired  at  about 
60  leaves  out  of  the  question  the  fact  that  we  have 
quite  a  large  number  of  people  over  60  still  working. 

4045.  How  do  those  over  60  who  are  still  working 
compare  with  those  who  have  retired? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  tell  you.  All  I  could  possibly  do  would 
be  to  give  the  number  of  people  in  our  particular 
fund  and  their  approximate  ages.  For  instance, 
under  30  years  of  age  we  get  about  1,500 ;  and 
from  30  to  40,  800;  and  from  40  to  50,  700;  and  50 
and  over,  about  200. 

4046.  You  do  not  classify  them  as  from  50  to  60, 
and  over  60? — I  have  not  them  so  classified  here. 

4047.  Another  thing  that  surprised  me  very  much 
was  the  definite  idea  that  women  age  quicker  than 
men  and  that  they  should  be  retired  at  56  or  50,  and 
men  at  60? — Experience  does  seem  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  in  industry  women  are  rather  apt  to  get 
past  work  earlier  than  men. 

4048.  That  has  not  been  my  experience  of  women 
doing  house  work.  They  seem  to  be  able  to  go  on 
longer.  A  very  limited  number  of  your  women  em¬ 
ployees  continue  to  work  with  the  firm  after  marriage, 
I  suppose? — Yes,  during  the  war  period;  as  a  rule,  we' 
do  not  employ  married  women  at  all. 

4049.  You  would  have  very  few  women  working  over 
the  age- of  35  or  40? — Comparatively  few,  because 
quite  a  large  number  of  them  leave  between  20  and  30. 

4050.  Some  come  back  as  widows,  I  suppose? — Yes. 
We  have  certain  sections  of  the  works  in  which  we 
have  them  back. 

4051.  Speaking  generally,  the  firm’s  experience  of 
older  women  working  would  be  very  limited? — Yes. 
Most  of  them  leave  when  they  are  comparatively 
young. 

4052.  The  retiring  age  is  50,  but  some  stay  on  to 
56? — Yes,  they  have  done  so. 

4053.  During  the  war  that  has  been  so  ? — Yes.  The 
war  has  made  a  considerable  difference.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  has  to  give  up  earlier 
in  a  factory  and  can  yet  do  housework  is  probably 
that  she  can  work  at  her  own  pace  in  housework ;  in  a 
factory  she  has  to  work  at  a  certain  pace  in  order  to 
keep  the  place  going  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

4054.  Mr.  Comyns :  When  a  man  retires  at  the 
age  of  60  or  upwards  as  being  unfit  for  work  on 
medical  grounds,  does  he  get  disablement  benefit 
under  the  Insurance  Act,  if  he  is  an  insured  person, 
in  addition  to  the  pension? — Supposing  that  the 
medical  evidence  were  sufficient,  I  take  it  he  would, 
but  as  a  rule,  I  believe,  he  does  not. 

4055.  That  means  that  there  is  a  gap  between  your 
standard  of  efficiency  and  the  standard  for  disable¬ 
ment  benefit  under  the  Act? — Yes,  a  distinct  gap. 
Under  the  Act,  in  order  to  get  disablement  benefit, 
he  must  be,  I  presume,  totally  and  absolutely  incapable 
of  carrying  on.  To  encourage  a  man  to  work  right 
up  to  that  point  would  be  almost  cruelty. 

4056.  Chairman :  I  am  sorry  that  there  is  such  a 
small  Committee  to-day  to  hear  the  interesting 
evidence  that  you  have  given  to  us.  We  are  much 
obliged  to  you. — I  am  very  glad  to  be  here. 

4057.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker-.  It  will  be  printed  and 
people  will  read  it,  no  doubt. — Thank  you  very  much. 


{The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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Mr.  Henry  Lesser,  Recalled  and  further  Examined. 


4058.  Chairman :  I  think  that  it  would  save  the 
time  of  the  Committee  if  we  took  the  precis  that  you 
have  sent  to  us  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  but  before 
it  goes  down  in  the  minutes,  are  there  any  verbal 
alterations  you  would  like  to  make? — No,  sir. 

4059.  The  original  has  been  correctly  reproduced? — 
I  have  not  seen  this  stereotyped  copy.  I  am  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  it  is  properly  copied  from  the 
statement  I  sent  in. 

4060.  If  there  are  any  mistakes,  they  can  be 
corrected. — There  may  be  typographical  errors. 

(The  following  Statement  was  handed  in.) 

The  evidence  set  out  below  is  intended  to  show 
the  position  of  members  of  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company’s  “  Workmen’s  Superannuation  Fund  ” 
under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Scheme. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  “  Work¬ 
men’s  Superannuation  Fund  ”  was  established  in  1856. 

The  object  of  the  fund  is  to  encourage  thrift,  by 
the  mutual  co-operation  of  employers  and  employed, 
as  the  following  extract  from  its  rules  will  show :  — 

“Rule  I. — Name  and  Object. 

“  This  fund  shall  be  called  ‘  The  Workmen’s 
Superannuation  Fund.’ 

“  The  object  of  the  fund  is  to  provide  a  mini¬ 
mum  pension,  in  order  to  save  workmen  from 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  Parish  Relief  in 
the  event  of  incapacity  or  old  age.  The  idea  is, 
that  with  10s.  a  week,  or  somewhat  more,  accord¬ 
ing  to  length  of  membership  of  the  fund,  this 
object  can  be  secured.  It  is,  however,  not  in¬ 
tended  that  this  «is  to  be  all  that  the  workman 
should  aim  at.  It  is  hoped,  and  especially  now 
that  the  opportunity  is  given  for  saving  by  means 
of  our  co-partnership  system,  that  they  will  make 
some  further  provision  for  themselves,  and  thus 
be  enabled,  after  their  working  days,  to  spend 
in  comfort  the  remainder  of  their  lives.” 

Any  workman  permanently  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  over  18  and  under  40  years  of  age  may  join 
the  fund. 

Members  contribute  3d.  or  6d.  weekly  to  the  fund ; 
whilst  the  company  in  addition  subscribe  yearly  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  not  less  than  3d.  per  week 
for  every  member,  and  also  guarantee  the  financial 

stabilitv  of  the  fund. 

%/ 

Every  subscriber  of  not  less  than  25  years’  member¬ 
ship  may  obtain  his  pension  when  he  is  65  years 
of  age.  The  full  rates  of  pension  very  from  10s.  to 
17s.  weekly  for  subscribers  of  3d.  per  week,  and  from 
14s.  to  23s  6d.  for  subscribers  of  6d.  per  week. 

Any  member  of  not  less  than  55  years  of  age  has 
the  option  of  retiring  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pension. 

Any  subscriber  for  not  less  than  10  years,  being 
under  55  years  of  age,  who  is  incapacitated  by  afflic¬ 
tion,  such  as  blindness  or  paralysis,  may  be  dealt 
with  by  the  directors,  who  have  power  to  make  a 
weekly  grant  from  the  fund  at  their  discretion. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year  1918,  (Schedule  I.)  show's:- — 

1.  The  number  of  subscribing  members  during 

the  year  1918. 

2.  The  annuitants  as  at  the  1st  January,  1919. 

3.  The  wreekly  allowances  paid. 

4.  The  year  when  the  member  was  placed  on  the 

fund. 

5.  The  retiring  age. 

6.  The  total  amount  paid  in  each  case  during 

the  year. 

In  many  instances  special  increases  have  been 
granted  by  the  companjq  the  amounts  of  which  are 
shown  separately. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  actual 
members  of  the  fund  is  considerably  more  than  the 
3,745  subscribing  showm  as  at  the  31st  December, 
1918,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  members  serving 
with  His  Majesty’s  Forces  wTere  not  required  to  pay 
subscription  pending  the  resumption  of  their  normal 
emplovment  with  the  company.  As  a  general  rule 
eligible  employees  make  application  to  subscribe  to 
the  superannuation  fund  as  soon  as  they  are  placed 
on  the  Company’s  permanent  staff,  but  a  certain 
number  have  elected  net  to  do  so. 


It  will  be  seen  from  Schedule  I.  that,  save  in  very 
few’  exceptional  cases,  pensioned  members  of  the  fund 
are  deprived  either  vdiolly  or  in  part  of  the  State 
pension,  because  their  yearly  means  exceed  £21. 

This  qualification  is  felt  to  be  unfair  both  by 
members  of  the  fund  and  by  the  directors  of  the 
company.  Further,  it  tends  to  defeat  wrhat  would 
appear  to  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Scheme,  namely,  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  among  the  class  of  the  community  intended 
to  be  brought  within  its  purview. 

For  example,  under  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1908, 
a  person  is  disqualified  from  receiving  the  pension 
if  he  has  habitually  failed  to  work  according  to  his 
ability,  opportunity,  and  need,  for  the  maintenance 
or  benefit  of  himself  and  those  legally  dependent 
upon  him,  unless  he  can  show  that  from  the  age  of 
50  to  60  he  made  “proper  provision"  against  old 
age,  sickness,  infirmity,  or  want  or  loss  of  employment. 

Then  by  Article  28  (1)  of  the  1911  regulations,  it 
is  laid  dowm  that  a  person  shall  be  regarded  as  having 
made  such  “  proper  provision  ”  if  he  has  continuously 
for  10  years  up  to  attaining  the  age  of  60,  by  means 
of  payments  to  friendly,  provident,  or  other  societies, 
or  trade  unions,  or  other  approved  steps  made  pro¬ 
vision  to  secure  for  himself,  free  from  any  deductions 
or  incumbrances,  any  of  the  following  (among  other) 
benefits  or  advantages :  — 

(i.)  “  The  right  to  receive  not  less  than  three 
shillings  a  week  for  life  either  on  be¬ 
coming  permanently  incapacitated  or  upon 
the  attainment  of  any  specified  age  not 
exceeding  70 : 

(ii.)  “  The  right  to  receive  not  less  than  five 
shillings  a  week  upon  the  attainment  of  any 
age  not  exceeding  65  until  the  attainment 
of  the  age  of  70: 

(iii)  “The  right  to  receive  not  less  than  two 
shillings  a  week  upon  the  attainment  of 
any  age  not  exceeding  sixty  until  the 
attainment  of  the  age  of  seventy.” 

With  all  these  conditions — apart  from  spending  a 
useful  working  life — a  member  of  the  Company’s 
Superannuation  Fund  complies.  But  the  result  is  the 
reverse  from  wdiat  would  naturally  be  expected. 
Instead  of  getting  the  State  Pension,  the  member 
loses  it.  In  other  words,  by  reason  only  of  his  special 
prudence  and  thrift,  he  is  placed  in  a  worse  position 
as  regards  the  State  Pension  than,  say,  a  fellow’ 
workman  w’ho  has  made  no  “  proper  provision  ”  at 
all.  The  provident  workman  is  penalised ;  the  thrift¬ 
less  rewarded. 

Similarly,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  directors’  contributions  to  the  “  Work¬ 
men’s  Superannuation  Fund  ”  are  intended  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  members.  But  in  so  far  as 
the  annuities  paid  exceed  £21  a  year,  the  Company’s 
payments  operate  in  effect,  to  enable  the  Treasury 
to  escape  liability  for  the  Old  Age  Pension,  with  con¬ 
sequential  loss  to  the  very  employees  whose  interests 
alone  it  wras  intended  to  serve.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  this  result  might  be  obviated  by 
providing  in  the  Rules  for  the  reduction  of  the  an¬ 
nuity  after  the  age  of  seventy  by  the  amount  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension — with  corresponding  adjustments 
in  the  weekly  contributions.  But  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  if  not  impracticable,  is  obviously  undesirable, 
and  has,  therefore,  not  been  adopted. 

Thus,  the  goodwill  of  the  directors  towards  their 
workpeople  is — though  doubtless  not  intentionally- 
undermined  and  discouraged. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  position  is  anomalous  and 
inequitable;  and  that  income  derived  from  such 
sources  as  the  “  Workmen’s  Superannuation  Fund  ” 
should  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  computation 
of  the  yearly  means  of  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension. 

In  making  this  submission,  the  Company  w’ould 
respectfully  ask  the  Committee  to  have  regard  to  the 
fact  that  annuities  paid  through  Superannuation 
Funds  of  this  kind  most  probably  save  a  considerable 
burden  to  the  local  rates  in  respect  of  Poor  Belief; 
and  this  reduction  of  local  expenditure  should,  it 
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seems,  produce  a  corresponding  economy  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  grants  made  by  the  Treasury  in  aid  of  the 
Poor  Law  Services. 

If  this  be  so,  then,  in  the  interests  of  the  State  as 
well  as  of  the  individual,  these  Funds,  it  is  urged, 
should  be  protected  from  any  legislative  provisions, 
which  may  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  restrict  their 
usefulness. 

Qualifying  Age. 

The  Company  is  of  opinion  that  the  qualifying 
age  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  .reduced  from 
seventy  to  sixty-five.  This  view  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  “  Workmen’s  Superannuation  Fund,” 
and  of  industrial  conditions  generally. 

An  analysis  of  the  particulars  shown  in  Schedule  I 
is  submitted  in  Schedule  II,  showing:- — 

1.  The  number  of  members  pensioned  at  the  re¬ 

spective  retiring  ages. 

2.  The  corresponding  percentage  of  the  total  of 

such  annuitants. 

3.  The  actual  weekly  allowances  in  each  case. 

4.  The  total  of  such  weekly  payments  at  the  re¬ 

spective  retiring  ages. 

5.  The  corresponding  percentage  of  the  aggre¬ 

gate  amounts  paid 

Commencing  with  the  earliest  retiring  age  under 
the  Rules  of  the  Fund,  it  will  be  seen  that  19*76  per 
cent,  of  the  annuitants  took  their  pensions  from  the 
ages  of  fifty-five  to  fifty-nine  inclusive;  41*91  per  cent, 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five;  24*54  per  cent,  from  sixty- 
six  to  seventy,  and1  8*99  per  cent,  from  seventy  to 
seventy-eight;  or  to  put  it  another  way,  over  66  per 
cent,  of  the  members  had  retired  at  and  before  the 
age  of  sixty-five;  and  91*01  per  cent,  at  or  before 
seventy. 

Similarly,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
amount  of  pensions  paid,  64-14  per  cent,  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  sum  is  paid  to  annuitants  retiring  at  or  before 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  90*35  per  cent,  at  or  over 
seventy.  At  the  higher  ages,  members  have  probably 
remained  in  employment  with  a  view  to  securing  the 
increased  rate  of  pension  as  shown  in  the  Schedule. 

According  to  these  figures,  therefore,  it  -would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  industrial  experience 
if  the  State  Pension  were  made  payable  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five. 

Amount  of  Old  Age  Pension. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  Old  Age  Pension, 
the  Company  is  of  opinion  that  the  State  should 
render  help  till  a  man  rises  above  his  necessity  or 
assist  him  to  rise  above  it.  There  is  nothing  a  man 
values  more  than  independence — a  valuable  asset— 
and  the  State  should  see  to  it  that  this  is  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  One  of  the  greatest  stimuluses  to  thrift  is 
the  desire  to  add  something  to  that  already  put  by. 
If,  therefore,  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  retained  at 
the  present  figure  of  7s.  6d.  per  week  (including  the 
2s.  6d.  war  bonus),  it  is  felt  that  a  sufficient  induce¬ 
ment  would  be  provided  to  the  wage-earners  to  supple¬ 
ment  it  by  such  voluntary  provision  out  of  wages  as 
would  enable  them  to  live  in  comparative  comfort 
during  their  declining  years. 

Summary  of  Proposals. 

1.  That  income  derived  from  such  sources  as  the 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  Work¬ 
men’s  Superannuation  Fund  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  computation  of  the  yearly 
means  of  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension. 

2.  That  the  qualifying  age  should  be  reduced1  to 

sixty-five. 

3.  That  the  amount  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 

should  be  permanently  fixed  at  7s.  6d.  per 
week. 

4061.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s 
Superannuation  Fund  was  started  in  1855  ? — Yes. 

4062.  Were  there  any  superannuation  funds  before 
that  date,  or  was  this  company  the  pioneer? — I  am 
not  aware  that  there  were  any  before  that  date.  I 
think  the  company  was,  if  not  the  pioneer,  certainly 
among  the  pioneers  of  schemes  of  this  kind.  For 
example,  there  was  a  sick  and  burial  fund  which  was 
established  in  1842,  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 


Livesey,  the  father  of  Sir  George  Livesey,  who  is  more 
widely  known  in  the  labour  world. 

4063.  He  founded  a  Provident  fund  in  connection 
with  the  gas  company? — Yes. 

4064.  Was  he  the  inspirer  of  the  superannuation 
fund  ? — Yes. 

4065.  From  the  beginning  the  amoirnt  of  benefit 
was  fixed  at  10s.  a  week? — Yes. 

4066.  Has  it  been  varied  since? — There  have  been 
revisions  and  alterations.  The  earliest  copy  of  rules 
I  think  available  is  dated  1880. 

4067.  Was  the  amount  10s.  then? — Yes. 

4068.  What  is  it  to-day? — It  varies.  I  have  set 
the  amounts  out  in  my  statement.  They  vary 
from  10s.  to  17s.  a  week  for  subscribers  of  3d.  a 
week,  and  from  14s.  to  23s.  6d.  for  subscribers  of  6d. 
a  week.  I  will  submit  a  copy  of  the  rules  which 
contains  a  full  table  if  you  would  like  it.  It  is 
generally  accepted  that  10s.  should  be  the  minimum 
pension.  That  has  been  the  idea  throughout. 

4069.  The  minimum  pension  has  not  varied? — No. 

4070.  Any  workman  employed  by  the  company  over 
18  and  under  40  may  join  the  fund.  Do  they  practi¬ 
cally  all  join? — Practically.  There  are  some  who 
exercise  their  option  and  do  not  join,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thinking 
that  it  would  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  called  for  a  return  from  the  Company’s 
various  stations  and  depots  showing  the  number  of 
employees  who  were  not  subscribers  to  the  fund,  and 
if  possible,  the  reasons  why  they  were  not.  There 
has  not  been  time  to  get  reasons  in  every  case,  but 
in  most  cases  the  employees  who  are  not  members 
are  not  eligible  to  join,  because  they  are  not  regarded 
as  permanent  employees.  In  cases  where  the  men  were 
actually  seen  the  statements  vary.  The  majority  of 
the  men  say  that  they  were  not  asked,  and  only  in 
one  case  is  it  reported  that  a  man  was  asked  but  did 
not  trouble. 

4071.  Can  you  give  me  anything  like  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  men  who  are  not  in  the  fund  at  the  present 
time? — No  I  cannot  give  the  percentage,  because  the 
figures  which  are  at  present  available  would  not  tell 
the  true  story.  During  the  war  it  was  the  rule  that 
no  employees  taken  on  would  be  admitted  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  permanent  staff,  and  as  at  the  present  day 

1  should  say  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  employees  who 
are  not  members  of  the  fund  were  people  taken  on 
during  the  war,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  were 
not  eligible  to  join  the  fund. 

4072.  I  want  to  get  in  my  mind  some  kind  of 
percentage  of  the  number  of  your  permanent  people 
who  are  not  in  the  fund.  Is  it  5  or  10  per  cent.  ? — 
10  per  cent,  would  be  ah  outside  figure.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  nearer  5  per  cent. 

4073.  There  are  no  special  inducements  for  them  to 
join  the  fund,  except  what  the  fund  gives  in  the 
way  of  pension?— Precisely. 

4074.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  made  it  almost 
compulsory  by  offering  other  benefits? — In  no  sense. 
It  is  left  entirely  and  absolutely  to  the  employees’ 
own  option.  With  regard  to  the  percentage  that  you 
were  trying  to  get,  I  ought  to  say  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  reasons  given  for  not  joining 
the  fund  were  that  the  men  were  over  age  when  they 
entered  the  company’s  service.  The  net  result  would 
be  that  of  the  eligible  members  of  the  staff  there 
would  be  an  extremely  small  percentage,  varying  from 

2  to  5  per  cent,  at  the  outside  who  have  not  joined 
the  fund. 

4075.  The  tendency  is  for  the  directors  to  wish  to 
get  people  to  join  as  young  as  possible? — Yes.  The 
idea  is  to  impart  the  idea  of  thrift  into  the  minds 
of  the  younger  generation. 

4076.  I  gather  that  in  order  to  get  a  pension  mem¬ 
bers  contribute  from  3d.  to  6d.  a  week? — Yes. 

4077.  That  was  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fund, 
and  is  so  now? — Yes. 

4078.  What  percentage  pay  3d.  and  what  percen¬ 
tage  pay  6d.  ? — There  are  now  a  comparatively  small 
number  who  pay  6d.  a  week.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tbe 
actual  number  is  only  361  of  members  who  subscribe 
6d .  a  week . 
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4079.  Out  of  what  number? — Out  of  a  total  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  the  end  of  1918,  of  3,745. 

4080.  10  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

4081.  Mostly  they  pay  3d.? — Mostly  they  pay  3d. 
The  younger  men  naturally  do  not  care  to  pay  more 
than  they  feel  they  ought  to. 

4082.  I  gather  that  the  company  pay  the  same 
amount  as  the  member? — Yes,  to  the  extent  of  3d. 
a  week. 

4083.  Whatever  the  member  pays  the  company 
pay  3d.  ? — Yes. 

4084.  But  no  more?— Not  less. 

4085.  Do  they  guarantee  the  financial  stability  of 
the  Fund? — Yres. 

4086.  Have  there  been  periodical  actuarial  valua¬ 
tions  ? — No. 

4087.  Then  how  do  you  know  at  the  present  time 
whether  the  Fund  is  solvent? — So  far  as  I  know  the 
Fund  is  solvent.  There  is  always  the  company’s 
guarantee,  and  so  long  as  the  company  is  in  a 
position  to  substantiate  that  guarantee,  solvency 
must,  I  submit,  be  assumed. 

4088.  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  by  this  question  to 
criticise  the  directors  at  all,  but,  as  a  matter  of  sound 
business,  where  you  have  the  contributions  of  so  many 
employees  would  it  not  be  the  right  thing  to  have 
a  valuation? — Well,  it  is  not  considered  necessary 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  The  principle  on  which  these 
funds  and  similar  funds  in  large  industrial  under¬ 
takings  are  carried  on  is  to  encourage  thrift,  and  by 
thrift  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  business 
on  which  both  employers  and  employees  depend.  The 
guarantee  of  solvency  necessarily  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  guarantor  to  meet  his  obligations. 

4098.  I  quite  accept  that.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
are  aware  that  there  is  considerable  criticism  at  the 
present  time  with  regard  to  certain  superannuation 
funds,  and  I  think  that  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
the  railway  companies,  where  there  has  been  an 
actuarial  valuation,  the  companies  have  been  very 
much  surprised  at  the  amount  of  money  which  really 
was  required  to  make  the  fund  solvent? — That  may 
be.  That  would  depend  on  the  financial  basis  of  the 
fund. 

4090.  Quite  so.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
directors  for  having  a  valuation  and  making  every 
person  who  has  contributed  feel  that  they  are  in  an 
absolutely  solvent  concern? — In  the  case  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  Fund  there  has  never 
at  any  time  been  the  slightest  criticism  from  inside 
or  outside,  and  everybody  concerned  has  the  assurance 
that  his  rights  are  safe. 

4091.  I  can  understand  that  because  of  the  position 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company? — It  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  considered. 

4092.  My  question  at  any  rate  has  enabled  you  to 
bring  out  that  answer.  There  are  criticisms  with 
regard  to  many  of  these  funds  because  of  experience 
in  the  past,  and  so  one  has  to  take  note  of  that  fact. 
That  was  the  object  of  my  question? — I  appreciate 
that. 

4093.  With  regard  to  guaranteeing  financial 
stability,  is  the  company  building  up  a  reserve  or 
anything  like  that? — Yes. 

4094.  I  take  it  that  is  just  putting  into  the  Fund  an 
amount  of  3d.  per  week  per  member  from  year  to 
year? — Yes. 

4095.  Besides  that  is  it  building  up  anything  like 
a  special  reserve  for  the  purposes  of  the  Fund? — The 
accounts  show  a  reserve  fund.  I  submitted  a  copy  of 
the  accounts. 

4096.  Yes? — You  will  see  by  that  a  balance  in  the 
reserve  fund  at  the  31st  December,  1918,  of 
£109,293  13s.  3d.  That  will  be  increased  from  year 
to  year  as  the  interest  on  the  investments  accrues 

due. 

4097.  But  that  is  nothing  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  contributions  by  the  members  and  by  the  company 
that  have  been  paid  in  and  so  far  have  not  been  paid 
out? — I  believe  that  it  includes  sums  which  the 
directors  have  felt  it  desirable  to  put  into  reserve 
specially,  irrespective  of  contributions  received  from 
the  Fund  to  meet  their  liabilities. 


4098.  You  will  agi'ee  that  it  is  a  perfectly  simple 
thing  to  find  out  actuarially  what  is  the  amount  that 
is  needed  in  order  to  pay  the  commitments? — Quite 
so. 

4099.  How  far  is  this  fund  democratic  in  its 
management?  You  say:  “  Any  subscriber  for  not  less 
than  10  years,  being  under  55  years  of  age,  who  is 
incapacitated  by  affliction,  such  as  blindness  or 
paralysis,  may  be  dealt  with  by  the  directors,  who  have 
power  to  make  a  weekly  grant  from  the  Fund  at  their 
discretion  ”? — That  is  certainly  the  rule  literally,  but 
in  practice  the  Fund  is,  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  managed 
by  a  committee  known  as  the  Co-partnership  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  position  in  this  company  is,  as  you  may 
be  aware,  rather  special  in  view  of  the  co-partnership 
system  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1889.  The 
Co-partnership  Committee  consists  at  the  present  time 
of  30  elected  representatives  of  the  employees  (elected 
proportionately  to  the  number  of  employees  at  the 
various  stations  and  depots)  and  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  nominated  by  the  directorate.  All 
matters  relating  to  the  conditions  of  employment  and 
matters  affecting  the  employees  and  indeed  matters 
affecting  the  company’s  interest  are  dealt  with 
through  the  Co-partnership  Committee,  and  it  has 
become  the  practice  for  recommendations  to  be  made 
by  that  committee  and  invariably — I  have  not  yet 
known  any  case  to  the  contrary — I  attend  every  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee — the  directors  act  on  any  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  the  committee.  I  have  not  known 
any  case  in  which  they  have  failed  to  do  so.  In 
addition  to  that  there  are  3  employee  directors 
elected  by  the  employees  to  the  Board.  They  have  an 
equal  voice  with  any  other  director ;  so  that  the 
opinions  and  interest  of  the  employees  from  their  own 
point  of  view  may  be  said  to  be  to  that  extent  con¬ 
trolled  by  them. 

4100.  Then  in  fact  the  employees’  representatives  are 
the  managing  committee,  but  there  is  the  veto  of  the 
directors  ? — Yes. 

4101.  But  that  veto  is  not  exercised? — That  is  a 
fair  interpretation  of  the  practice  observed. 

4102.  I  suppose  the  scheme  has  been  working  long 
enough  for  it  to  be  said  that  the  figures  that  you  give 
in  this  statement  really  are  normal  figures  ?— Yes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  membership.  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  special  conditions  due  to  the  War. 

4103.  Quite  so.  The  number  of  annuitants  at  the 
1st  January,  1919,  was  about  1'80? — Yes,  roughly — 167 
to  be  exact.  It  is  shown  on  the  analytical  statement 
that  I  submitted. 

4104.  How  many  new  ones  come  on,  roughly,  every 
year?  What  is  the  kind  of  average? — I  am  afraid  I 
have  not  got  a  figure  out  for  that,  but  there  would 
not  be*  a  large  number. 

4105.  There  is  not  a  fixed  retiring  age,  is  there? — 
No.  not  in  the  sense  that  a  member  is  compelled  to 
retire  at  any  particular  age. 

4106.  Would  you  tell  the  Committee  how  the  retire¬ 
ment  comes  about?  Is  it  on  the  initiative  of  the  man 
or  is  it  on  the  initiative  of  the  company? — Nearly 
always  on  the  initiative  of  the  man  without  any 
reservation.  Of  course  it  very  often  happens  that  a 
man  is  disabled,  and  in  those  cases  the  directors 
exercise  their  power  under  the  rules  to  give  him  a 
pension  and  thus  relieve  him  of  any  consideration  of 
the  future  relating  to  his  employment. 

4107.  Is  that  pension  fixed  on  an  actuarial  basis? — 
No;  it  is  generally  fixed  by  relation  to  the  period  of 
service  and  to  his  personal  circumstances. 

4108.  So  that  a  man  in  hard  circumstances  would 
probably  get  more  from  the  Fund  than  a  man  in 
normal  circumstances? — Yes,  in  those  special  cases. 
You  will  notice  in  the  statement  of  accounts  sub¬ 
mitted  in  reference  to  the  amounts  granted  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases — or  I  will  not  say  that,  but  in  a 
large  number  of  cases — there  are  special  increases 
which  have  been  granted  by  the  company. 

4109.  Are  those  increases  granted  just  for  the  vear 
under  review  or  are  they  annual  increases  to  the 
end  of  the  life?- — They  are  annual  increases. 

4110.  Mrs.  Jrnnir  Baker:  Has  much  dissatisfaction 
been  expressed  with  the  10s.  now,  seeing  the  high 
prices  of  things? — I  would  not  say  much  dissatis¬ 
faction,  but  the  directors  anticipated  that  there  might 
be  a  reasonable  desire  to  increase  the  pensions  in 
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view  of  the  changed  conditions,  and  on  the  directors’ 
initiative  the  submission  was  made  to  the  Co-partner¬ 
ship  Committee  that  the  rules  ought  now  to  be  re¬ 
vised,  and  we  actually  now  have  a  committee  of  work¬ 
men’s  representatives  only,  under  the  guidance  of  two 
officials,  to  work  out  a  revised  scheme. 

4111.  Will  there  be  many  cases  of  hardship  amongst 
people  who  merely  have  the  10s.  ? — I  do  not  wish  to 
overstate  anything  that  the  company  may  do  and 
the  company  is  not  anxious  to  have  its  work  over¬ 
rated,  but  1  may  say  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
company  and  it  has  arisen  out  of  the  co-partnership 
spirit  not  to  allow  hardship.  In  any  case  of  haru- 
ship  where  an  old  servant  especially  is  concerned, 
it  is  the  normal  thing  for  a  special  allowance  to  be 
made.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  pensioners  a  war 
bonus  of  a  guinea  a  wfeek  is  allowed  in  the  case  of 
sickness. 

4112.  Chairman :  Following  up  that  point,  what 
strikes  one  in  working  at  the  increases  indicated  by 
the  company  is  how  generous  they  are  in  many  cases. 
For  instance,  there  is  (a)  getting  a  pension  of  10s. 
That  is  increased  to  28s.? — Yes. 

4113.  Here  is  one  instance  rather  more  noticeable 
than  that — ( b )  getting  10s.  pension  increased  by  32s.  r 
— Yes. 

4114.  There  is  case  (c)  getting  a  pension  of  9s.  7d. 
increased  by  34s.  5d.  Those  are  very  generous  in¬ 
creases,  and  1  suggest  to  you  that  possibly  some  of 
those  who  do  not  get  increases  may  feel  that  others 
are  being  very  generously  treated,  almost,  I  w*as 
going  to  say,  at  their  expense? — As  a  rule  these 
special  increases  are  made  in  cases  where  the  pen¬ 
sioners  have  rendered  rather  more  than  ordinary 
services.  A  man  may  have  filled  an  important  position 
for  the  greater  number  of  his  years  of  service  and 
was  getting  a  higher  wage  than  the  average  man. 
The  company  would  take  those  circumstances  into 
consideration  and  would  make  a  special  grant  in 
order  that  his  work  might  be  recognised. 

4115.  In  order  to  see  whether  you  can  help  us 
a  little  further  with  this  matter,  let  me  take  a  case 
which  is  rather  more  noticeable  than  even  those  I 
cited :  case  ( d )  was  getting  17s.  pension  and  it  is 
increased  by  48s.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  the  17s. 
ran,  when  it  was  increased  to  48s.,  and  what  were 
the  special  circumstances  there? — I  am  sorry  that 
offhand  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  when  it  began.  It 
would  only  be  recently.  I  happen  to  know  this  parti¬ 
cular  employee  and  I  know  when  he  retired.  This 
is  a  case  which  illustrates  the  statement  that  I  made 
a  few  moments  ago.  This  particular  employee  was  a 
foreman  and  he  was  for  some  years  also  an  employee 
director.  He  therefore  would  be  one  of  those  special 
cases  of  employees  who,  in  addition  to  having  ren¬ 
dered  very  long  service,  has  taken  an  important 
part  in  the  company’s  business  from  the  special 
point  of  view  of  its  employees. 

4116.  What  would  be  the  expectation  of  life  of  a 
man  of  65 ;  would  it  he  10  or  12  years  ? — I  should  say 
about  10  years. 

4117.  The  capitalised  value  of  an  increase  of  pension 
like  that  which  we  are  dealing  with  comes  to  a 
large  figure.  It  is  increased  by  £124  16s.  a  year.  In 
cases  where  pensions  are  increased  on  a  scale  like 
that,  does  the  company  put  in  a  special  amount? — 
That  is  not  a  pension,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
included  in  these  total  allowances. 

4118.  I  gather  that  when  once  an  allowance  of  this 
kind  was  made  it  generally  went  on  to  the  end  of 
life? — But  it  is  not  given  in  respect  of  the  super¬ 
annuation  fund.  The  employee  has  no  right  to  it. 
This  is  a  grant  quite  independent  of  the  superannua¬ 
tion  fund.  It  is  a  gratuity  by  the  company. 

4119.  It  does  not  come  out  of  the  fund? — No,  and 
it  is  not  shown  in  the  figures  here. 

4120.  Then  all  these  increased  amounts  are  in¬ 
creased  amounts  given  by  the  company  out  of  a 
special  fund,  and  have  no  relation  really  to  the  super¬ 
annuation  fund? — No. 

4121.  Mr.  T)unford :  They  are  given  for  meritorious 
services? — Yes,  precisely. 

4122.  Chairman :  I  want  to  be  a  little  clearer  about 
the  question  of  the  retiring  age.  I  take  it  from 
you  that  the  initiative  is  always  taken  by  the  em¬ 


ployee? — By  the  employee,  subject  to  those  exceptional 
cases  that  1  think  1  referred  to  when  you  first  raised 
the  question. 

4f  23.  Have  your  directors  considered  the  advisa¬ 
bility  or  possibility  of  altering  or  modifying  a  scheme 
like  this  so  that  there  is  a  definite  amount  given 
to  a  man  at  a  certain  age  and  at  that  age  he  retires. 
This  morning,  for  instance,  we  have  had  evidence 
given  that  when  a  man  reaches  65,  or  even  an  earlier 
age,  he  becomes  much  less  efficient  for  industry,  and 
the  witness  said  that  he  thought  that  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint  the  firm  considered  it  a  wise 
thing  to  grant  to  such  a  person  a  generous  pension 
at  that  age,  feeling  that  they  had  the  right  to  say 
“at  that  age  you  shall  leave”? — The  directors  have 
not  definitely  come  to  a  decision  on  that  matter, 
but  I  think  1  may  say  that  that  is  the  feeling  they 
have  at  the  present  time.  We  think  that  when  a 
man  gets  to  between  GO  and  65  his  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency  becomes  reduced  to  the  point  when  it  would 
not  be  commercially  sound  to  retain  him  in  employ¬ 
ment;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  desire  as  far  as 
possible  to  leave  the  option  of  retiring  with  the 
employees.  You  get  individual  cases  where  men  are 
quite  vigorous.  I  know  one  case  myself.  When  I 
asked  a  man  to  produce  his  birth  certificate  for  a 
purpose  quite  unconnected  with  the  superannuation 
fund,  he  assumed  that  it  was  required  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  He  was  about  76  years  of  age.  I  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  convince  him  that  nothing  would 
be  done  to  compel  him  to  retire,  and  that  I  only 
required  the  information  for  entirely  different  pur¬ 
poses.  If  you  get  individual  cases  like  that,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  there  might  be  some  resent¬ 
ment  in  cases  where  you  have  men  so  vigorous.  It 
has  been  remarkable  in  fact.  We  have  had  com¬ 
paratively  old  men  who  joined  the  colours,  and  in 
one  case  a  man  over  60  managed  to  convince  the 
military  authorities  that  he  was  47.  I  saw  that 
man,  and  he  was  a  most  vigorous  man.  I  merely 
mention  that  as  an  illustration  of  the  resentment 
that  might  be  felt  in  individual  cases  if  you  laid 
down  a  hard  and  fasti  rule. 

4124.  I  should  think  that  this  iB  so  unless  it  is 
absolutely  known  when  a  man  begins  to  contribute 
that  at  a  certain  age  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  certain 
amount.  He  knows  it  all  his  life  in  that  case.  Now 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  further  questions  on  this 
matter.  I  take  it  from  reading  your  first  rule  that 
the  main  object  of  the  fund  was  to  save  workmen 
from  the  necessity  of  applying  for  parish  relief  in 
the  event  of  incapacity  or  old  age.  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  humanitarian  motive  that  promoted  the 
starting  of  the  fund.? — Yes. 

4125.  Not  so  much  a  commercial  motive?— No. 

4126.  Probably  now,  from  the  commercial  stand¬ 
point,  you  may  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  efficiency,  to  make  a  change  in  the  rules  and 
for  a  definite  retiring  age? — That  might  be  a  question 
to  be  considered,  certainly. 

4127.  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  your 
directors  are  considering  it? — Yes.  They  have  not 
come  to  a  definite  decision  on  the  point  yet,  as  I  say. 
Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  problem  is  this : 
You  may  have  rates  of  pension  which  vary  according 
to  the  length  of  service  as  well  as  of  age,  and  we  find 
that  some  men  choose  to  remain  at  work,  if  they  are 
well  able  to  do  so  and  are  thoroughly  healthy,  in 
order  to  get  a  higher  rate  of  pension.  So  that  if 
you  are  going  to  allow  the  system  to  retrain  and 
allow  them  the  option  of  retiring  between  certain 
ages,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fix  any  age  but  the 
extreme  one,  the  highest,  as  the  compulsory  retiring 
age. 

4128.  I  gather  that  the  main  object  of  your  evidence 
is  to  bring  out  this  fact — that  your  pensions  are  based 
on  a  generous  scale  and  that  most  of  your  pensioners 
do  not  get  anything  from  the  State  Old  Age  Pensions 
scheme,  because  most  of  them,  or  many  of  them,  are 
receiving  an  amount  over  and  above  the  amount 
that  is  allowed  under  the  means  limit? — Yes. 

4129.  Has  dissatisfaction  been  expressed  to  you  very 
strongly  by  the  people  themselves? — Most  strongly. 

4130.  For  many  years? — Yes.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed. 
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4131.  Do,  please? — I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Em¬ 
ployees'  Approved  Society,  and  every  year  it  is 
necessary  under  the  rules  of  that  fund,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  electing  the  committee  of  management,  to 
hold  section  meetings  at  each  of  the  company’s 
stations  and  depots.  Those  meetings  are  held  in  the 
company’s  time.  At  our  Old  Kent  Road  station  you 
would  get  from  2', 000  to  3,000  workmen  at  one  of  the 
sectional  meetings.  In  1916  this  question  was  raised 
at  one  of  those  meetings,  and  1  can  assure  you  that 
the  meeting  was  unanimous,  clamorously  unanimous, 
1  might  say,  in  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  what 
they  felt  were  the  inequitable  conditions.  They  said, 
“  Our  scheme  was  started  before  the  Oid  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  was  introduced.  We  were  already  among 
the  thrifty  men.  We  do  everything  in  this  company 
to  encourage  thrift,  and  yet  we  are  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  as  regards  the  man  who  just  does  not 
bother.” 

4132.  Do  the  directors  feel  the  same? — Yes. 

4133.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  many  of  the  167 
do  receive  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Probably  none  of 
them. 

4134.  1  wondered  whether  some  would  not? — There 
are  very  few  cases  where  small  amounts  are  given. 

4135.  I  thought  that  a  good  many  would  be 
married  couples.  There,  a  double  amount  is  taken  in 
connection  with  the  means  limit,  and  I  thought  that 
under  that  many  wrnuld  receive  Old  Age  Pension?- — 
Some  might  be  receiving  it  in  respect  of  their  waives, 
but  is  that  quite  the  correct  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter?  The  man  would  not  get  it  in  respect  of 
himself. 

4136.  I  am  thinking  of  a  joint  matter? — We  do  not 

know  the  personal  conditions  and  do  not  enquire. 
With  regard  to  every  man  who  is  a  member  of  the 
fund,  it  is  clear  from  the  figures  shown  on  these 
accounts  that  with  very  few  exceptions  the  men  them¬ 
selves  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  Old  Age  Pension — 
or  that  if  they  were  entitled  to  any,  it  would  be  a 
reduced  amount.  . 

4137.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  In  the  case  of  a  man 
getting  16s.  a  week,  married,  and  whose  wife  is  over 
70,  they  would  both  get  an  Old  Age  Pension?— They 
might,  but  that  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  purely 
hypothetical.  We  do  not  know  that. 

4138.  The  question  was  whether  any  of  your  people 
wrnuld  get  the  Old  Age  Pension.  It  is  evident  that 
some  of  them  would? — It  might  well  be  so.  I  do  not 
wish  to  score  any  point  on  that  ground,  but  I  suggest 
that  it  is  a  hypothetical  state  of  things  which  I  can¬ 
not  go  into,  any  more  than  the  Committee  can.  With 
great  respect,  I  say  that. 

4139.  Chairman :  The  Committee  would  feel  that 
probably  most  of  these  men,  if  they  are  married,  do 
get  a  pension  under  the  State  scheme? — As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  do  not. 

4140.  Can  you  help  us  with  the  facts,  as  it  is  a 
very  important  point  that  you  put  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee?  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  desire  to  refute 
or  doubt  your  evidence,  but  it  is  very  important  that 
wo  should  get  the  facts  about  a  matter  like  this  if 
we  can? — I  equally  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  facts. 
We  can  only  approach  this  matter,  I  suggest,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  concerned  and 
the  effect  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme  on  the 
Superannuation  Fund.  A  member  of  the  Super¬ 
annuation  Fund  getting  the  pension  provided  there¬ 
under,  would,  in  the  absence  of  any  hypothetical 
conditions,  not  receive  the  Old  Age  Pension  or  the 
full  amount. 

4141.  Mr.  Comyns :  The  point  is  as  to  a  married 
couple? — I  quite  see  the  point. 

4142.  To  reduce  the  pension  at  all,  the  total  means 
of  the  couple  must  exceed  £42  a  year.  Up  to  that 
point  the  full  Old  Age  Pension  is  payable  to  both 
of  them,  so  that  your  statement  on  page  2  is  not 
quite  correct.  You  say  “  It  will  be  seen,  from 
Schedule  I.,  that,  save  in  a  very  few  exceptional 
cases,  pensioned  members  of  the  fund  are  deprived 
either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  State  pension,  because 
their  yearly  means  exceed  £21.”  What  we  want  to 
bring  out  is  that  where  the  party  is  one  of  a  married 
couple,  the  figure  £21  should  be  £42? — That  would 
be  assuming  that  the  wife  had  no  income  or  means 
on  her  own  account. 


4143.  Yes.- — That  is  a  hypothetical  state  of  things 
which  we  cannot  go  into.  It  may  or  may  not  be  so. 

4144.  But  my  point  is  that  the  £21  should  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  addition  of  this  passage — or  £42  if  the 
party  is  one  of  a  married  couple  and  his  w7ife  has  no 
means”? — ‘‘Which  bring  the  rate  above  the  £42 
which  is  allowed.” 

4145.  Yes. — I  do  not  challenge  the  law7  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  of  course. 

4146.  Chairman :  We  have  got  out  the  fact  that  we 
wanted  to  get.  There  are  only  22  pensioners  above 
70,  as  a  matter  of  fact? — Yes. 

4147.  So,  naturally,  all  the  others  do  not  get  the 
Old  Age  Pension? — They  would  not  be  entitled  to  it, 
but  we  assume  that  in  due  time  they  will  reach  the 
age  of  70. 

4148.  Mr.  Dunford:  Many  of  them  get  dividends 
from  investments  in  the  Gas  Company? — Yes. 

4149.  Chairman :  You  feel  strongly  that  the  Old 
Age  Pension  scheme,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  tends  to 
discourage  thrift? — Yes. 

4150.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  pretty  good 
evidence  of  that  fact  amongst  your  own  people? — Yes. 
It  tends  to  penalise  thrift.  It  tends  to  discourage 
thrift,  and  I  think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

4151.  I  expect  the  facts,  so  far  as  your  Company 
and  your  people  are  concerned  would  show  that 
you  are  a  very  thrifty  community? — Yes,  we  are  a 
thrifty  community,  because  our  men  believe  that  a 
man  should  do  his  best  quite  irrespective  of  anything 
that  anybody  else  may  provide  him  with,  whether  it 
be  the  State  or  the  individual.  If  we  say  that  it 
tends  to  discourage  thrift  (I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
actually  used  the  expression  in  that  particular  con¬ 
text  in  my  statement),  by  that  we  naturally  mean 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  injustice  where  people  are 
thrifty,  and  they  are  denied  by  the  State  a  grant 
which  as  good  citizens  and  as  people  who  have  spent 
a  useful  working  life  they  should  receive  in  common 
with  any  other  people  of  their  status. 

4152.  As  far  as  your  own  people  are  concerned, 
it  is  rather  the  sense  of  injustice  that  you  wish  to 
bring  out?  With  regard  to  making  the  Committee 
believe  that  the  working  of  the  Act  discourages 
thrift,  I  gather  that  the  evidence  would  have  to  be 
from  outside  your  own  people? — I  cannot  say  how 
far  those  who  have  joined  the  fund  since  1908  have 
been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  would  lose  the 
Old  Age  Pension  if  they  subscribed  for  a  pension 
payable  under  the  fund. 

4153.  You  said  that  very  few  did  not  join  the  fund? 
— Comparatively  few ;  but  so  far  as  those  few  are 
concerned,  I  cannot  say  how  far  they  have  been 
influenced. 

4154.  There  is  one  point  which  you  make  on  page  3 
— “  In  making  this  submission,  the  company  would 
respectfully  ask  the  Committee  to  have  regard  to  the 
fact  that  annuities  paid  through  superannuation 
funds  of  this  kind  most  probably  save  a  considerable 
burden  to  the  local  rates  in  respect  of  Poor  Relief ; 
and  this  reduction  of  local  expenditure  should,  it 
seems,  produce  a  corresponding  economy  in  the 
Exchequer  grants  made  by  the  Treasury  in  aid  of 
the  Poor  Law  Services.”  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  correct  as  far  as  the  Exchequer  grants  are  con¬ 
cerned.  I  believe  that  those  grants  are  fixed  on  the 
figures  of  1888,  and  have  not  been  modified? — The 
point  wras  made  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  Budget  speech  in 
May,  1908,  and  what  applied  in  that  case  seems  to 
me  to  be  equally  applicable  to  this  case  where  the 
burdens  on  the  local  rates  are  reduced. 

4155.  I  only  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  That  may 
be  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  suggestions  of 
revision  have  been. made  from  time  to  time,  but  have 
not  been  carried  out? — But  they  might  be  carried 
out,  and  carried  out  for  the  reasons  stated  here.  I 
merely  suggest  that  this  might  be  the  result,  and  it 
is  a  point  for  consideration  by  the  Government. 

4156.  Now  taking  your  suggestions  for  modifica¬ 
tions  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  you  consider,  I 
think,  that  the  age  should  be  reduced  to  65? — Yes. 

4157.  Why  do  you  suggest  that  age? — Because  it 
appears,  from  the  experience  of  our  own  fund  and 
from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  industrial  conditions 
generally,  that  65  is  a  reasonable  age  at  which  a 
man  might  be  expected  to  retire. 
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4158.  And  is  that  the  result  of  the  experience  of 
your  company! — Yes. 

4159.  Tliat  65  is  the  age! — Yes.  1  show  on  the 
analysis  that  at  65  there  were  66 '47  of  the  total 
number  of  annuitants  on  the  retired  list,  and  at  70 
there  were  just  over  91  per  cent. 

4160.  With  regard  to  the  amount,  you  think  that 
the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  fixed  at  7s.  6d.  F — 

Y  es ;  we  think  that  would  be  a  fair  figure  to  take. 

4161.  That  is,  retaining  the  present  figure — the 
5s.  plus  half  a  crown  war  bonus? — Yes. 

4162.  Why  do  you  think  7s.  6d.  is  sufficient? — We 
do  not  think  that  7,s.  6d.  is  in  itself  sufficient  if  that 
were  all  that  was  done;  7s  6d.  is  only  regarded  as 
sufficient  provided  that  the  pensioner  is  left  free  to 
make  other  provision  for  himself  through  such  funds 
as  our  Workmen's  Superannuation  Fund. 

4163.  Supposing  a  man  got  7s.  6d.  and  there  was 
not  a  means  limit,  do  you  think  that  that  man  would 
try,  through  a  fund  like  yours,  to  obtain  a  larger 
amount? — Yes,  assuredly. 

4164.  You  think  it  would  be  a  stimulus,  really,  to 
saving? — Yes. 

4165.  On  that  basis,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
pension  of  10s.  ? — Would  that  stimulate  thrift  or  the 
reverse — thrift  of  the  character  that  you  have  in 
your  mind? — I  think  it  would  stimulate  thrift,  cer- 
tainlv.  If  the  State  did  too  much,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  would  tend  to  discourage  the 
right  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
on  his  own  account.  In  suggesting  7s.  6d.,  we  had 
in  mind  as  a  minimum  that  would  cover  what  might 
be  thought  to  be  the  bare  necessities  of  the  case.  I 
would  emphasise  the  bare  necessities. 

4166.  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  the  community  who  hardly  could  join  a 
scheme  of  the  kind  that  you  are  interested  in,  and 
would  not  they  feel  that  7s.  6d.  was  a  low  figure? 
For  instance,  to-day,  I  think,  you  would  consider 
that  7s.  6d.  is  not  equal  to  the  5s.  when  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Act  was  introduced? — Certainly. 

4167.  Looking  at  it  from  a  national  standpoint 
and  not  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  your  own 
people,  do  you  not  think  that  7s.  6d.  is,  possibly, 
rather  low  ? — Well,  of  course,  it  depends  on  the 
general  economic  situation  when  we  have  recovered 
from  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  war. 

4168.  Do  you  aim  at  getting  a  pension  equal  in 
amount  really  to  the  pension  that  was  granted  when 
the  Act  was  first  introduced.  Is  that  the  principle 
that  is  in  your  mind? — Without  naming  a  definite 
figure,  what  is  in  our  mind  is  the  provision  by  the 
State  of  such  a  sum  as  would,  having  regard  to  settled 
economic  conditions,  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  bare 
necessities  of  the  wage  earner  at  65  years  of  age. 

4169.  YTour  third  point  is,  I  think,  that  income 
derived  from  such  sources  as  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company’s  superannuation  fund  should  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  the  yearly  means 
of  an  applicant  for  an  old  age  pension? — Yes. 

4170.  With  regard  to  means,  do  you  want  to  sweep 
away  the  means  limit  altogether,  or  do  you  want 
to  earmark  for  exclusion  certain  forms  of  saving,  and 
is  this  one  form  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  other 
forms  ? — This  is  one  which  we  would  earmark  for 
exclusion  altogether.  The  others  might  be  sums 
received  from  friendly  societies  in  the  form  of  sick- 
pay,  for  instance.  I  have  already,  in  another 
capacity  adumbrated  my  view  on  this  particular 
matter.  1  do  not  know  that  it  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose  to  go  over  the  ground  again,  but  if  you  think 
that  it  would  make  the  evidence  on  this  particular 
subject  more  complete  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so. 

4171.  At  the  moment  all  that  you  say  is  that  you 
think  that  any  money  under  such  a  superannuation 
scheme  should  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
means  ? — Any  money  received  by  way  of  pension  from 
a  superannuation  fund  should  be  excluded  altogether 

4172.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  would  not 
exclude  other  forms  of  saving? — Not  all  forms  of 
saving.  1  here  is  a  difference  in  principle,  as  one 
can  easily  see,  between  different  forms  of  thrift;  there 
i*  a  point  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  say7  wrhen  thrift 
•/mis  and  speculation  begins.  A  man  may  dispose  of 


his  property  under  certain  circumstances  and  invest 
his  money  in  another  form  of  saving,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  follow  it  throughout  all  the  changes  that 
may  take  place.  There  would  be  difficulty  there.  In 
this  case  we  submit  it  is  very  simple.  Where  money 
is  put  by  for  the  specific  purpose  of  pension  the  State 
should  encourage  that  by  rewarding  the  provident 
person. 

4173.  You  have  a  second  statement  that  you  would 
rather  like  to  make  in  rather  a  different  capacity? — 
Yes.  I  take  it  that  you  have  not  finished  with  this 
particular  part  of  the  evidence  in  which  I  have  been 
speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  company  ? 

4174.  No.  My  colleagues  will  be  examining  you 
further  on  certain  points  that  I  have  not  touched 
upon? — Thank  you.  There  are  some  corrections  that 

I  want  to  make. 

( After  a  short  adjournment.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Comyns  in  the  Chair. 

4175.  Chairman  :  We  are  dealing  with  Part  I.  and 
Part  II.  of  your  statement  separately.  Members  of 
the  Committee  will  now  put  questions  on  Part  I.  ? — 
Certainly.  Part  I.  disappeared  from  the  original 
statement  when  a  request  was  received  with  regard 
to  evidence  through  the  National  Gas  Council.  I, 
as  an  official  of  the  company,  was  asked  to  speak 
on  their  behalf,  and  I  speak  in  that  capacity 
only,  as  far  as  evidence  relating  to  the  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company’s  superannuation  fund  is 
concerned.  If  the  Committee  would  deal  with  Part 

II  as  relating  to  the  National  Conference,  it  would 
keep  my  authority  separate. 

4176.  Mr.  Dunjord  :  Ybu  are  speaking  in  the  first 
place  as  secretary  of  the  South  Metropolitan  super¬ 
annuation  fund? — No,  I  am  not  secretary  of  the  fund, 
but  I  speak  as  an  official  of  the  company  authorised 
to  attend  this  Committee. 

4177.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  relation  to 
the  superannuation  fund? — No  special  position.  I 
am  on  the  administrative  staff  of  the  company. 

4178.  And  as  such  you  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Co-partnership  Committee  ? — Yes. 

4179.  In  addition  to  that  are  you  not  the  secretary 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  approved 
section? — Yes,  the  Employees’  Provident  Society. 

4180.  That  is  an  approved  society? — Yes,  a  State 
Insurance  Society  under  the  Insurance  Act.  I  act 
as  secretary  to  that. 

4181.  Was  it  not  in  the  minds  of  the  promoters  of 
the  fund  that  more  efficient  and  continuous  service 
Could  be  obtained  from  the  employees  by  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  fund? — I  should  not  say  that  that  was 
the  predominant  idea. 

4182.  I  do  not  say  that;  but  was  it  in  their  minds? 
— I  cannot  speak  beyond  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
Rules.  I  was  not  alive  at  the  time.  You  can  draw 
any  inference  you  like. 

4183.  Do  you  think  that  it  leads  to  more  continuous 
and  more  efficient  service? — A  thrifty  man  who  con¬ 
ducts  his  life  well  makes  a  better  workman. 

4184.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  special  interest  must 
conduce  to  more  efficient  work  for  the  Company? — 
It  should  do  so. 

4185.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  solvency 
of  the  fund,  the  fact  that  the  Gas  Company  has  a 
monopoly  of  supply  within  its  area,  and  is  under  the 
sliding  scale  with  regard  to  dividends  and  the  price 
of  gas,  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  of  the  continuance 
of  the  solvency  of  the  society?— The  guarantee  is 
given  under  the  Rules.  That  is  the  guarantee  the 
members  have. 

4186.  Questions  were  asked  by  the  Chairman  as  to 
the  guarantee  of  solvency  and  with  regard  to  an 
actuarial  valuation.  You  said  that  the  Gas  Company 
itself  guarantee  the  fundi,  and  you  think  that  quite 
sufficient  as  regards  solvency? — It  conveys  confidence 
to  the  minds  of  everybody  concerned. 

4187.  Gas  companies  occupy  a  unique  position  in 
having  no  opposition  withifi  the  area  prescribed  by 
Act  of  Parliament? — That  would  go  a  long  wajr  to 
bring  confidence  to  the  minds  of  those  concerned. 
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4188.  There  is  not  much  possibility  of  a  large  gas 
company,  at  any  rate,  becoming  insolvent.  It  is  a 
very  small  chance? — Yes. 

4189.  Do  you  consider  the  Employers’  Pension  Fund 
at  present  of  sufficient  relative  importance  to  affect 
any  modification  that  may  be  proposed  to  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Acts?  Comparatively  speaking,  the 
number  of  persons  of  pensionable  age  is  very,  very 
small?  I  take  it  that  you  are  dealing  with  employers’ 
superannuation  funds  in  general.  I  am  speaking 
now  on  behalf  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  in  reference  only  to  its  own  fund. 

4190.  You  would  not  care  to  offer  an  opinion? — Not 
in  this  capacity.  I  am  speaking  under  a  special 
authorisation  on  behalf  of  the  Company. 

4191.  On  page  1  of  your  precis  you  say  that  the 
fund  is  open  to  any  workman  over  18  and  under  40 
permanently  employed.  How  do  you  arrive  at  a  de¬ 
finition  of  “permanently  employed  ”?  Is  that  after 
a  certain  probation  period  when  he  proves  his  worth 
to  the  company? — That  might  call  for  an  explanation. 
It  arises  out  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  company’s 
co-partnership  .system.  It  is  usual,  after  a  man  has 
been  in  the  company’s  service  for  a  spell  varying 
from  two  or  three  months  to  a  year,  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  co-partner,  by  which  he  is 
deemed  to  be  a  member  of  the  permanent  staff.  He 
signs  on  for  a  definite  period  of  employment  as  a  rule 
and  settles  down  to  the  service  of  the  company,  and 
hence  the  justification  of  schemes  to  provide  for 
the  future. 

4192.  You  have  a  system  of  easy  purchase  of  shares 
in  your  company  for  vour  employees? — Yes. 

4193.  Is  that  a  form  of  thrift  that  you  encourage? 
— Yes.  This  is  outside  the  Superannuation  Fund. 
I  have  no  wish  to  withhold  anything,  but  I  want  it  to 
be  quite  relevant  to  the  particular  point,  if  I  may 
say  so  without  any  offence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  em¬ 
ployees  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company,  and  sav¬ 
ings  are  invested  by  them,  at  their  option  of  course, 
in  the  company’s  stock.  They  therefore  become  share¬ 
holders,  and  great  numbers  of  the  men  are  really 
large  shareholders;  and  that,  of  course,  increases 
their  interest  in  the  company  and  incidentally  in  any 
of  these  “  domestic  ”  funds,  as  I  might  call  them, 
particularly  the  Superannuation  Fund 

4194.  Therefore,  should  I  be  fair  in  putting  it  that 
the  recommendation  as  to  the  qualifying  age  and  the 
amount  in  particular  of  7s.  6d.  is  coloured  by  the 
fact  of  these  particular  forms  of  thrift  under  your 
own  aegis? — No,  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that. 

4195.  It  would  not  be  coloured  at  all? — No,  not 
at  all. 

4196.  What  would  you  do  with  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  Super¬ 
annuation  Fund  ?  What  is  a  fair  sum  for  them  ? — 
There  are  various  opportunities  for  thrift. 

4197.  Not  many  such  good  opportunities  as  yours? 
— No.  but  there  are  various  opportunities.  I  am 
speaking  with  reference  to  this  particular  form  of 
thrift.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  as  to  whether  anybody 
has  saved  through  a  particular  fund,  and,  given  that 
fact  from  our  point  of  view,  nothing  more  is  to  be 
said. 

4198.  If  your  proposal  that  amounts  from  super¬ 

annuation  funds  should  be  disregarded  as  income  is 
carried  out,  then  7s.  6d.  would  be  adequate  from  your 
point  of  view ;  but  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among 
some  people  who  have  given  evidence  here  that  7s.  6d 
is  not  adequate? — I  tried  to  show  this  morning  that 
7s.  6d.  is  mentioned  by  reference  to  a  general 

principle,  the  principle  being  that  it  was  desirable 
for  the  State  to  fix  an  amount  to  cover  bare  neces¬ 
sities. 

4199.  Practically  starvation  point? — It  is  hardly 
fair,  I  think,  to  say  that.  That  is  not  in  our  minds 
at  all.  The  figure  should  not  be  so  high  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  private  provision  for  old  age.  We  do  not 
wish  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  figure  of  7s.  6d., 
and  say  that  there  is  to  be  no  departure  from  that. 
It  was  put  forward  as  likely  to  be  a  fair  figure, 
having  regard  to  the  principle  with  which  we  were 
concerned.  May  I  say.  on  that  point,  that  whenever 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament  a  great 
point  has  always  been  made  of  the  thrift  principle? 


I  find  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  speaking  on  this 
matter  (and  in  Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  9th  May,  1908,  this  is  described  as 
a  classical  utterance  on  the  subject)  on  the  22nd 
March,  1899,  said:  “  Any  scheme  which  may  be  pro¬ 
posed  must  encourage  thrift  and  independence  or 
else  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  You  afford 
every  working  man  the  inducement  to  keep  himself 
off  the  rates  and  also  to  make  a  provision  which  will 
save  him  from  trouble  or  pauperism  in  sickness,  and 
thereby,  undoubtedly,  you  are  not  merely  stimulating 
him  as  an  individual  to  thrift,  but  you  are  doing  an 
immense  thing  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
friendly  societies.”  That,  I  think,  is  very  pertinent 
to  the  principle  which  we  are  concerned  with  in 
fixing  the  actual  figure  to  be  provided  by  the  State. 

4200.  Chairman:  On  what  proposal  was  that  speech 
made? — On  a  Bill  that  was  introduced,  I  believe, 
by  Mr.  Holland  to  promote  Old  Age  Pensions.  Where 
a  person  from  the  age  of  21  has  insured  against 
sickness  and  funeral  expenses,  the  idea  was  to  give 
a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  at  65. 

4201.  Without  contribution?—!  think  that  was 
with  contribution. 

4202.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw :  Yes,  I  think  so. — I 
think  it  was. 

4203.  Mr.  Dunford :  Would  a  position  of  not  dis¬ 
couraging  thrift  be  arrived  at  by  universality  of 
pension? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4204.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  universality? — 
Certainly. 

4205.  And  if  it  was  untenable;  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  proposal  was  not  carried,  assuming  that  the 
recommendation  was  made,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  raising  the  income  limit  so  as  to  cover  all  forms 
of  thrift  similar  to  yours  and  that  of  provident 
societies? — I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  raising  the 
income  limit  generally. 

4206.  So  as  to  cover  that  particular  kind  of  thrift? 
Would  you  have  no  difference  between  one  kind  of 
thrift  and  another  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 
I  think  that  fair  provision  ought  to  be  made  to 
cover  certain  forms  of  thrift,  but  in  the  case  of  this 
particular  form  of  thrift,  we  suggest  that  the  income 
received  from  pension  funds  (thrift  societies,  to  use 
a  generic  term)  should  be  entirely  excluded. 

4207.  All  forms  of  legitimate  thrift  on  the  part  of 
the  working  man  you  would  disregard,  but  you  would 
regard  anything  of  a  speculative  nature? — Yes,  any¬ 
thing  that  might  become  speculative.  I  had  in  mind 
this  morning  the  case  of  house  property  where  men 
sell  their  houses  and  invest  in  stock,  and  so  forth. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  between  one 
class  of  the  community  and  another,  but  there  I  can 
see  the  case  for  an  income  limit.  Where  you  are 
dealing  with  a  particular  form  of  popular  thrift, 
such  as  superannuation  funds  and  provision  through 
friendly  societies  in  case  of  sickness,  it  keeps  the 
matter  on  simple  lines,  if  you  treat  those  in  a  special 
way,  as  I  submit  Parliament  has  done  in  other  cases 
from  time  to  time. 

4208.  Chairman  :  I  should  like  to  have  this  quite 
clear.  You  would  not  consider  that  a  supplementary 
allowance  paid  by  the  company  to  a  workman  should 
be  excluded  ?— -That  is  not  an  amount  paid  through 
the  pension  fund. 

4209.  Where  the  workman  under  the  co-pa rtnershir) 
scheme  acquires  shares  in  the  company,  you  would 
not  regard  that  as  thrift  which  should  be  excluded? — 
It  is  a  form  of  thrift,  but  for  the  moment  I  am 
dealing  only  with  the  pension  fund.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  about  that  by  itself.  The  principle 
there  is  entirely  different. 

4210.  Your  suggestion  would  not  cover  that;  that 
is  my  point? — Not  immediately. 

4211.  Mr.  Dunford :  With  regard  to  your  proposals 
1,  2,  3;  assuming  we  cannot  get  everything,  in  what 
order  would  you  put  them?  They  are  increased 
amount,  reduction  of  the  age,  and  the  removal  of  a 
certain  form  of  thrift  from  being  regarded  as  means? 
— T  should  put  them  in  the  order  of  priority  in  which 
they  appear. 

4212.  Removal  of  anomaly  first? — There  is  an 
anomaly,  certainly. 

4213.  Reduction  of  age  second,  and  increased 
amount  last?— Yes,  if  it  is  a  choice  between  one  and 
the  other.  I  think  that  all  desirable. 
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4214.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  Would  you  say  that 
gas  workers  remain  at  work  as  long  or  longer  than 
those  in  other  occupations  ?  Should  you  think  that 
a  gas  undertaking  wouid  be  a  very  fair  guide  to  the 
age  at  which  workmen  generally  have  to  retire? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  fair  guide.  There  is  a  very 
fair  variety  of  employment  in  a  gas  company's 
works.  1  remember  Sir  George  Livesey  once  saying 
(and  he  knew  something  about  it)  that  there  is 
perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  employment  in  a  gas 
company  than  in  any  other  single  undertaking. 

4215.  That  is  exactly  what  I  thought  you  would  say. 
Now,  with  regard  to  universality  of  pensions,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Gas  Company,  you  do  not  think  they 
should  be  universal?  You  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  means  limit? — On  the  general  principle,  we  see 
no  objection  to  their  being  universal;  but  if  that  is 
regarded  as  rather  extreme,  we  take  the  next  best 
thing,  and  we  can  quite  understand  the  case  for  a 
limit. 

4216.  Universality  would  mean  ease  of  administra¬ 
tion,  for  one  thing?— Yes. 

4217.  You  mentioned  the  elimination  of  money  from 
thrift  societies  and  superannuation  funds.  Would 
you  not  consider  that  assistance  from  relatives  should 
be  eliminated  in  the  same  way?- — I  think  it  stands 
in  a  special  category.  Assistance  from  relatives  is 
a  special  source  of  income  which  has  peculiar  virtues, 
and  therefore  should  be  taken  into  account.  For  the 
moment,  I  was  only  speaking  with  reference  to  in¬ 
come  received  from  these  particular  funds. 

4218.  Do  you  say  definitely  that  you  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  universality  of  pension?  I  should  be  rather 
glad  if  you  would  deal  with  that? — Certainly,  I  do 
say  that  definitely. 

4219.  You  rather  confused  it  a  little.  The  opinion 
of  the  Company  is  that  universality  is  desirable  if  it 
can  be  managed? — -Yes,  if  it  can  be  managed. 

4220.  You  do  not  think  that  Old  Age  Pensions 
should  provide  for  complete  maintenance? — No. 

4221.  And  therefore  you  say  that  7s.  6d.,  for  the 
moment,  is  as  much  as  you  think  desirable? — Yes.  I 
want  to  emphasise  the  point  that  7s.  6d.  is  men¬ 
tioned,  as  I  say,  as  representing  the  lowest  amount 
which  would  enable  a  workman,  or  any  person,  to 
cover  bare  necessities. 

4222.  Do  you  think  it  would  enable  them  to  cover 
bare  necessities? — It  is  put  forward  as  a  figure  which 
should  enable  them  to  cover  bare  necessities,  having 
regard  to  settled  economic  conditions.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  difficult  to  name  a  figure,  because  things 
are  so  unsettled ;  but,  assuming  that  currency  will 
not  always  remain  as  inflated  as  it  is  now,  then,  I 
think,  that  figure  represents  the  minimum  that  should 
be  provided  by  the  State. 

4223.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw  :  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
not  here  this  morning.  YTou  are  in  favour  of  an 
income  limit  in  all  cases,  as  I  understand  it? — As 
a  general  rule  provided  that  a  universal  pension  is  not 
paid. 

4224.  What  would  you  fix  that  limit  at?- — So  far 
as  superannuation  funds  are  concerned,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  should  be  no  limit  at  all.  Income 
from  such  a  source  should  be  entirely  excluded. 

4225.  Do  you  propose  that  a  man  at  65  should  have 
a  permanent  pension  of  7s.  6d.  a  week  if  he  has  £100 
a  year? — He  should  have  anything  that  is  due  to 
him  as  a  pension  through  a  superannuation  fund  to 
which  he  has  subscribed  out  of  his  wages. 

4226.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  eliminate  all  sorts 
of  things  in  fixing  his  income,  would  it  not? — No. 
This  is  a  special  source  of  income.  This  is  a  case 
where  a  man  has  subscribed  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  a  pension  if  and  when  he  attains  pensionable  age. 
It  is  a  right  which  may  never  materialise.  He  cannot 
pass  it  on  to  anybody  after  his  death.  It  is  in  an 
entirely  different  position  from  capital  property, 
which  he  can  bequeath  and  which  has  potential 
advantages  which  may  help  him  or  encourage  others, 
at  any  rate,  to  see  to  his  maintenance  while  he  is 
alive.  Capital  property  can  be  transferred  in  various 
ways..  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
principle  when  you  are  dealing  with  forms  of  thrift 
in  that  way.  Here  the  case  involves  a  principle  of 
great  value  to  the  community.  A  man  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  he  will  be  unable  by  his  own 


efforts  to  provide  for  himself,  makes  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  out  of  his  wages  and  takes  the  chance  of 
living  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

4227.  You  would  remove  all  -those  difficulties  by  a 
universal  pension?— Yes.  A  universal  pension,  1  take 
it,  would  not  necessarily  eliminate  an  income  limit. 

4228.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  YV  hat  is 
your  limit  in  the  case  of  a  universal  pension  ? — In  my 
precis  of  evidence  I  do  not  refer  to  the  income  limit 
at  all,  nor  do  I  refer  to  the  universality  of  the  pen¬ 
sion.  That  was  only  referred  to  in  answer  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Woodall  on  a  particular  case.  If  an 
income  limit  is  to  be  provided,  I  w*ould  suggest  that 
the  amount  of  income  which  should  be  excluded  should 
be  at  least  £1  a  week.  In  any  case,  the  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  pension  funds  and  similar  thrift 
societies,  I  think,  should  not  be  taken  into  account 
at  all. 

4229.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  fairly  large  number 
of  people  who  are  in  a  very  sad  condition,  namely, 
people  who  have  no  other  means  of  support  except 
the  pension  the  State  gives  them.  Do  you  really 
think  that  they  could  live  on  7s.  6d.?— No;  I  do  not. 

4230.  How  do  you  propose  to  help  them? — There 
are,  of  course,  other  State  services.  For  example,  it 
is  proposed  to  reform  the  Poor  Law. 

4231.  That  will  disappear  ?— Yes.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  came  into  existence  on  the  30th  June.  I 
forgot  that. 

4232.  Do  not  take  it  as  official  from  me? — There 
are  other  forms  of  service  such  as  the  various  services 
which  are  suggested  in  the  Maclean  Report,  the  Home 
Assistance  Committees,  and  so  on. 

4233.  Would  you  provide  for  them  out  of  local 
rates? — Yes.  I  take  it  they  are  to  be  provided 
through  the  County  Councils  out  of  the  local  rates. 
At  any  rate  the  stigma  of  pauperism,  which  is  the 
objection  at  present,  will  be  entirely  removed. 

4234.  At  the  present  time,  whether  there  is  a  stigma 
or  not,  it  is  illegal  to  give  ordinary  outdoor  relief? 
— Yes ;  not  medical  relief. 

4235.  How  would  you  assist  a  person  who  has  no 
other  means  of  livelihood  but  a  State  pension,  if  the 
poor  law  is  abolished,  and  you  fix  his  pension  at 
7e.  6d.? — The  7s.  6d.  is  paid  by  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

4236.  That  is  Imperial? — Y’es.  Any  other  forma 
of  assistance  would  be  provided  out  of  the  local  rates 
through  the  services  substituted  for  the  present  poor 
law  service. 

4237.  How  would  it  be  fixed? — By  reference  to  the 
personal  circumstances  in  each  individual  case,  I 
take  it,  very  much  on  similar  lines  to  the  present 
relief. 

4238.  You  see  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  people 
who  have  no  other  means  of  support  ?— Yes ;  and  I 
should  be  the  last  to  say  that  assistance  should  not 
be  given  to  deserving  people  out  of  the  local  rates, 
or  from  the  Central  Government.  The  point  I  wish 
to  emphasise  is  that  we  are  dealing  now  with  the 
old  age  pension  as  a  provision  in  respect  of  old  age. 
Under  the  present  scheme  it  is  rather  given  to  the 
necessitous  poor  among  the  aged ;  but  nevertheless 
it  is  called  an  old  age  pension,  and  one  has  in  mind 
old  age.  There  may  be  a  variety  of  causes  of  poverty 
or  penury,  and  those  cases  should  be  provided  for 
by  the  various  local  and  national  services  which  are 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  system  of  poor  law. 

4239.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  removing  other 
restrictions  such  as  the  one  in  regard  to  a  person 
having  been  in  gaol,  or  anything  of  the  sort? — I 
think  that  there  should  be  some  disqualification  with 
regard  to  persons  who  have  been  in  gaol. 

4240.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Do  you  say  that  the 
necessitous  aged  should  have  the  right  of  access  to 
some  public  fund,  which  would  enable  them  to  receive 
more  than  the  minimum  amount  of  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion? — Yes. 

4241.  Would  you  have  a  review  of  a  man’s  life, 
or  a  woman’s  life,  and  an  estimation  of  their  worthi¬ 
ness  to  receive  more  money;  or  would  you  base  the 
concession  solely  on  need? — I  think  that  need  should 
be  the  first  and  most  important  consideration.  I  do 
not  think  that  a  person’s  whole  life  should  be  looked 
into  before  such  assistance  was  given. 

4242.  You  would  give  a  State  pension  of  say  7s.  6d. 
and  admit  a  claim,  in  case  of  need,  for  a  further 
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allowance  to  be  provided  from  some  other  source ? 
— Yes. 

4243.  What  is  the  argument  for  separating  the  two 
sums ;  the  one  from  an  imperial  source  and  the  one 
from  a  local  source? — One  should  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  upon  the  attainment  of  a  given  age.  There 
I  have  in  mind  the  retirement,  the  withdrawal  from 
industrial  activity  of  the  individual.  He  may  have 
made  provision  for  himself  or  lie  may  have  been 
unfortunate.  There  may  be  a  great  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  might  have  prevented  him  from 
having  provided  himself  with  the  wherewithal,  plus 
the  old  age  pension,  to  lead  a  decent  life.  There  is 
a  case  for  separate  enquiry  and  for  separate  quali¬ 
fication.  One  can  see  the  justification  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  seeking  such  aid  giving  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  not  prevented  himself  by  misconduct  from 
ever  having  the  means  of  providing  for  his  old  age, 
with-  the  aid  of  the  amount  provided  by  the  State. 

4244.  That  does  get  very  near  to  a  review  of  his 
whole  life,  does  it  not? — Of  course  you  would  have 
to  take  that  into  account.  I  was  asked  whether  I 
would  take  into  account  the  question  of  a  man  having 
been  in  gaol.  One  can  quite  conceive  that  on  general 
principles  you  would  have  to  take  that  matter  into 
account.  How  long  the  disqualification  should  last 
or  what  it  should  be,  is  another  matter. 

4245.  Mr.  Dunford :  And  you  would  have  to  take 
into  account  what  he  had  been  in  for? — Exactly.  It 
would  be  a  subject  of  enquiry,  but  whether  you  would 
review  his  whole  life  or  not  is  another  matter.  You 
would  not  necessarily  be  bound  to  look  into  a  man’s 
wrhole  life.  If  a  man  had  lived  a  decent  life  within  10, 
15  or  20  years  or  whatever  period  is  fixed  before  the 
time  he  applies  for  relief  Parliament  might  feel 
satisfied  that  that  is  good  enough. 

4246.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  I  take  it  that  your  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  a  certain  discretion  would  have  to  be 
exercised  in  dealing  with  the  case  and  that  the  body 
which  investigates  the  claim  ought  to  have  the 
liability  to  find  the  money.  Is  that  it? — Yes.  I  do 
not  think  that  local  responsibility  ought  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  removed  from  our  social  administrative  system. 

4247.  Surely  it  means  that  in  addition  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  old  age  pension  you  would  have  a  vast  expan¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of 
the  present  poor  law  or  of  what  are  so  regarded? — 
You  would  not  have  the  stigma  of  pauperism  at  any 
rate. 

4248.  But  would  you  not?  If  a  local  body  called 
by  some  new  name  “  Public  Assistance  Committee  ” 
or  something  of  the  kind  is  to  review  a  man’s  or  a 
woman’s  life  for  the  last  10  or  20  years  to  determine 
whether  there  is  to  be  a  supplementary  allowance  do 
you  not  get  right  up  against  pauperism  there? — It 
depends  on  what  the  qualification  is  to  be  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  allowance.  It  may  be  merely  satisfying  the 
authorities  that  the  applicant  has  complied  with  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  and  if  he  does  that  then  of  course  he 
might  be  entitled  to  whatever  was  provided  as  of 
right.  That  depends  on  what  view  Parliament  chooses 
to  take  of  the  matter. 

4249.  He  has  first  of  all  to  be  in  need,  lias  he  not  ? 
—Yes. 

4250.  You  start  with  that? — Y'ps 

4251.  Then  he  has  to  satisfy  the  enquiring  autho¬ 
rity  that  at  any  rate  he  is  not  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  guilty  of  some  discreditable  offence? — I  think 
a  man  ought  to  be  a  good  citizen  if  he  is  to  get  any 
help  from  his  fellow-men. 

4252.  If  he  can  show  that  he  is  poor  and  that  he 
has  been  a  good  citizen,  you  would  give  him  two  sums, 
one  an  old  age  pension  (you  would  give  that  in  any 
case)  and  the  other  a  sum  of  money  provided  from 
local  sources? — Yes.  A  man’s  responsibilities  should 
be  considered.  You  do  not  take  that  into  account  so 
much  in  the  old  age  pension  scheme. 

4253.  The  first  qualification  being  that  a  man  must 
be  poor,  your  workmen  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company’s  fund  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim  a 
supplementary  allowance? — They  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  disentitled.  I  cannot  say  what  the  accidents 
of  life  would  be.  I  take  it  that  if  they  did  not  need 
the  supplementary  allowance  they  would  not  ask  for 
it. 


4254.  If  a  man  had  7s  6d.  old  age  pension  and  a 
superannuation  allowance  of  10s.,  then  obviously  he 
would  not  be  able  to  prove  that  he  was  poor, 
and  that  he  was  in  need? — I  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  this  really  arises  out  of  the  simple 
suggestion  that  I  make  in  regard  to  annuitants  on 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  pension  fund. 

4255.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  do  not  like  to  take  the  case  of  a  man 
in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  that  fund,  I  will  take  a 
man  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  any  fund  ? — I  do  not 
mean  to  be  discourteous,  Sir  Alfred,  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  understand.  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  deal¬ 
ing  with  hypothetical  questions  and  to  submit  a  state¬ 
ment  based  on  actual  facts  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain 
them,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be  launched  upon  some 
hypothetical  state  of  things  (as  I  fear  I  have  been) 
and  to  deal  with  that  hypothesis,  which  it  is  very 
difficult  indeed  to  do  without  some  special  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Arnold  Rowntree  in  the  Chair. 

4256.  Chairman :  We  want  to  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  can.  I  daresay  that  Sir  Alfred  will  feel  it 
not  necessary  to  press  the  matter  further? — Possibly. 

Sir  Alfred  Watson  :  I  feel  it  very  necessary.  I  hope 
1  am  not  wasting  the  time  of  the  Committee.  I  under¬ 
stand  from  you  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  pen¬ 
sioners  ? 

Witness :  No,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  pensioners.  I  am  only  concerned  with 
the  old  age  pensioner  at  the  moment.  Surely  it  is  not 
suggested  that  there  would  be  no  other  social  service 
apart  from  the  old  age  pension.  I  want  to  under¬ 
stand  your  question. 

4257.  You  say,  I  understand,  that  you  would  give 
everybody  an  old  age  pension  of  7s.  6d.  a  week  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  things;  you  would  not  disqualify  a 
man  in  receipt  of  10s.  a  week  from  a  fund  to  which 
he  has  contributed,  that  10s.  being  the  result  of  his 
personal  thrift.  Am  I  right? — Yes,  with  regard  to 
the  old  age  pension  that  is  so. 

4258.  In  a  case  of  a  pensioner  who  has  not  contr  - 
buted  to  such  a  fund  and  who  has  no  other  source  of 
income  than  the  old  age  pension,  you  would  allow  him 
to  prove  his  need  and  draw  a  further  sum  from  some 
other  source,  probably  a  local  source.  Am  I  right  in 
that? — If  a  man  were  in  need  he  should  have  an 
equal  right  with  any  other  member  of  the  community 
to  prove  the  need,  and  if  he  complied  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  laid  down  for  receiving  assistance  from  local 
rates  or  the  central  government,  he  should  be  equally 
allowed  with  any  other  member  of  the  community  to 
get  it. 

4259.  If  the  result  of  the  workman  having  paid  to 
a  superannuation  fund  was  to  place  him  above  the  line 
of  need  he  might  be  receiving  less  than  a  man  who  was 
below  that  line,  and  would  not  your  people  at  once 
call  that  a  penalty  on  thrift  ? — I  do  not  see  that  the 
position  is  the  same  as  in  regard  to  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  properly  so  called.  I  take  it  that  a  man  would 
not  receive  any  assistance  from  any  supplementary 
service  unless  it  was  shown  that  he  was  in  need  of  it. 

4260.  I  understand  that;  but  the  question  that  I 
put  to  you  is  this :  Would  not  the  fact  that  he  was 
receiving  a  substantial  superannuation  allowance 
itself  place  him  out  of  the  region  of  need? — Not 
necessarily. 

4261.  But  surely  it  would  in  many  oases.  You  wih 
concede  that,  will  you  not? — But  I  cannot  see  that 
the  fact  that  a  man’s  income  is  derived  from  a  super- 
annuation  fund  or  any  other  source,  as  far  as  the 
supplementary  allowance  is  concerned,  should  affect 
his  right  as  compared  with  any  other  member  of  the 
community.  Need  is  a  question  of  fact. 

4262.  Very  well.  Then  I  will  take  the  question  of 
fact.  I  will  assume  two  old  age  pensioners  in  the 
same  district,  one  of  whom  only  has  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sion  of  7s.  6d.,  and  the  other  of  whom  is  a  recipient 
of  a  superannuation  allowance  from  your  company’- 
fund  to  the  amount  of  17s.  a  week.  Now,  the  second 
man  would  have  24s.  6d.  a  week,  all  told.  It  rvould 
obviously  be  very  difficult  indeed  for  him  to  prove  to 
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the  local  administrating  authority  that  he  was  in 
need? — His  need  would  be  less  than  that  of  some¬ 
one  who  did  not  have  that  amount,  of  course. 

4263.  In  9  cases  out  of  10  he  would  be  refused  a 
grant  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  in  need? — It 
all  depends  on  what  standard  you  fix. 

4264.  Assuming  that  it  does  depend  on  what  stan¬ 
dard  you  fix,  will  you  assume  a  point  that  could 
preclude  the  recipient  of  superannuation  allowance 
plus  Old  Age  Pension  from  being  granted  the  need 
allowance? — I  do  not  know  what  conditions  you  are 
going  to  fix  for  the  supplementary  allowance. 

4265.  Then  I  must  proceed  to  the  full  extent  in 
this  particular  case.  The  man  whose  case  I  am  look¬ 
ing  at  has  17s.  and  a  further  sum  of  48s.  a  week 
provided  by  the  company.  He  has  65s.  a  week,  and 
I  understand  that  you  would  give  him  an  Old  Age 
Pension  of  7s.  6d.,  and  that  would  make  his  income 
£3  12s.  6d.  a  week.  Surely  in  no  circumstances  that 
we  can  conceive  should  that  man  be  able  to  go  to  a 
local  authority  and  get  a  further  allowance  because 
he  was  in  need? — There  are  two  points  in  answer  to 
that.  Unfortunately  you  were  not  present  this 
morning  when  I  explained  the  position  with  regard 
to  amounts  which  are  given  as  gratuities,  which 
the  Chaif man  was  good  enough  to  call  generous 
amounts.  They  are  not  given  as  a  right  under  the 
rules  of  the  superannuation  fund.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  include  those  in  the  amounts  which  should  be 
excluded  from  computation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension. 

4266.  I  am  sorry  I  included  the  48s.  instance.  I 
will  go  back  to  the  17s.  Take  a  superannuation  allow¬ 
ance  of  17s.  from  your  society  and  an  allowance  ot 
5s.  a  week  from  a  friendly  society  and  the  Old  Age 
Pension.  The  man’s  wife  has  also  an  Old  Age  Pension; 
so  between  them  they  have  £1  17s.  a  week.  I  suggest 
that  inevitably  an  application  from  either  of  such  a 
couple  for  an  allowance  out  of  public  funds  on  the 
ground  of  need  would  be  refused? — Everything  would 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case. 
A  might  receive  £3  a  week  and  so  might  B,  but  the 
demands  on  each  of  those  persons  in  discharging  the:r 
legal  liabilities  may  be  entirely  different,  and  that 
naturally  nmst  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  point  at  which  need  arises.  A  question  was  put 
to  me  from  the  point  of  view,  I  believe,  of  persons 
who  would  not  be  able  to  exist  on  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion,  and  in  answer  to  that  I  said  that  assistance 
should  be  given  through .  the  other  proper  social 
services. 

4267.  I  am  developing  that.  Do  not  make  speeches. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question? — 
I  want  to  make  myself  clear. 

4268.  You  admit  that  there  are  some  people  -who, 
by  reason  of  the  income  they  have  got  from  supei- 
annuation  funds  and  other  sources  of  a  provident 
character,  would  be  removed  from  the  category  of 
need  when  they  received  their  Old  Age  Pension? — 
A  person  who  had  made  provision  for  himself,  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  would  be  less  likely  tc 
arrive  at  a  state  of  need  than  a  person  who  had  not. 

4269.  Y ery  good ;  now;  will  not  those  people  who 
have  made  provision  say  that  you  are  using  their 
thrift  to  penalise  them  if  you  refuse  the  need 
allowance  ? — It  all  depends  on  the  conditions  on  which 
the  need  allowance  is  granted. 

4270.  The  need  allowance  is  an  allowance  from 
public  funds  for  cases  of  need.  I  understand  you  to 
agree  that  in  some  cases  the  allowances  from  super¬ 
annuation  funds  and  other  forms  of  thrift  wrould 
definitely  preclude  people  from  coming  within  the 
category  of  needy  persons? — They  would  not 
necessarily  preclude  them.  I  simply  say,  as  I  said 
before,  that  they  are  less  likely  to  arrive  at  a  state 
of  need  than  others.  I  cannot  go  beyond  that. 

4271.  Y  ou  do  not  answer  the  question.  I  did  not 
import  the  word  “  necessarily  ”  into  it.  You  agree 
that  in  some  cases  the  allowances  must  preclude 
people  from  coming  within  the  category  of  need  ? — I 
cannot  answer  a  general  question  of  that  kind.  I 
have  given  my  answer  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
understand  the  question,  and  I  cannot  go  beyond  it. 


4272.  I  think  I  have  enough,,  thank  you. — Very 
well. 

4273.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  In  speaking  about  the 
means  disqualification  you  say,  “This  disqualifica¬ 
tion  is  felt  to  be  unfair  both  by  members  of  the  Fund 
and  by  the  directors  of  the  company.  Further  it 
tends  to  defeat  what  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme,  namely 
the  encouragement  of  thrift  among  the  class  of  the 
community  intended  to  be  brought  within  its 
purview.”  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  scheme  was  the  encouragement  of  thrift? — 
I  say  looking  at  the  Act  it  was  clearly  one  of  the 
objects  to  encourage  thrift. 

4274.  You  draw  that  inference  from  the  Act?  — 
Certainly  I  do. 

4275.  You  give  as  an  example  Section  3? — Yes, 
and  quote  from  the  regulations  thereunder. 

4276.  The  example  you  give  is  the  disqualification 
of  a  person  who  has  habitually  failed  to  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ability,  and  so  on? — I  do  not  underline 
those  words. 

4277.  No,  but  I  do? — I  would  lay  emphasis  on  the 
words  that  I  do  underline,  because  they  show  the  point 
of  the  whole  thing. 

4278.  I  will  come  to  that.  With  regard  to  an 
individual  habitually  failing  to  work,  is  not  that 
really  to  prevent  the  wastrels  and  vagrants  obtaining 
the  grant? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

4279.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  so? — Certainly,  I 
do  not  deny  that. 

4280.  The  addition  made  in  1911,  I  rather  think,  was 
put  in  at  the  instigation  of  the  friendly  societies  ? — 
It  is  in  the  Act. 

4281.  Yes,  I  know.  In  practice  it  is  inoperative,  I 
think.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  inferences.  That  is  my 
point? — To  be  candid,  I  think  it  is  very  easy  to  draw 
inferences  from  what  is  there  in  black  and  white. 

4282.  In  practice  there  are  very  few  cases  of  the 
kind  because  people  who  live  a  useless  life  do  not  live 
till  70,  as  a  rule? — But  still  the  encouragement  of 
thrift  remains  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Act,  does 
it  not? 

4283.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  object  of  the 
Act.  Turning  to  the  percentages,  I  think  that  the 
percentages  are  not  exactly  correct.  You  speak  of 
41-91  per  cent,  from  60  to  65,  24-54  per  cent,  from 
66  to  70,  i.e.,  inclusive,  and  8-99  per  cent,  from  70 
to  78.  From  70  to  78  I  make  it  about  14  per  cent. 
What  you  have  done  is  to  count  in  the  people  aged 
70  in  the  24-54,  and  exclude  them  in  the  70  to  78 
class? — But  is  that  so,  Sir? 

4284.  Chairman :  Perhaps  you  will  look  at  that.  I 
think  that  according  to  this  schedule  the  line  is 
drawn  after  70? — I  think  that  my  figures  are  correct. 
Are  they  not,  Sir  Arthur? 

4285.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  I  do  not  know;  I  am 
quoting  from  the  printed  statement. — I  am  only 
referring  to  the  figures  which  I  submitted.  I 
do  not  know  how  they  have  been  handled  since  then. 
AVe  have  not  included  twice  over  the  percentage  for 
persons  at  70,  and  that  is  what  I  understood  your 
question  to  imply. 

4286.  AVe  will  pass  on  from  that? — But  is  not  that 
so? 

4287.  Not  according  to  this  printed  statement? — Do 
1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  figures  are  incorrect? 
I  want  to  get  the  point  quite  clear. 

4288.  You  have  8-99  as  the  percentage  from  70  to 
78? — From  71  to  78. 

4289.  You  say  70  here? — Excluding  70;  that  is  to 
say,  betiveen  70  and  78 — naturally  71  onwards. 

4290.  It  is  not  worth  while  arguing  about  it,  is  it? 
— ATery  well. 

4291.  Chairman :  If  they  put  it  at  71  that  is  all 
right? — Commencing  at  71.  The  figures  are  all  set 
out  in  the  statement  so  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  them,  I  take  it. 

4292.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  were  asked  whether 
your  company  were  in  favour  of  the  universality  of 
pensions  and  I  think  you  said  “  Yes”? — Yes. 

4293.  AArere  you  authorised  to  express  that  opinion — 
because  the  authorisation  does  not  appear  here? — 
No.  We  wanted  to  make  practical  suggestions. 
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4294.  You  think  that  au  impracticable  sugges¬ 
tion  ? — At  the  present  time  it  might  be  taken 
as  impracticable.  We  did  not  wish  to  go  as  far  as 
that  from  our  point  of  view,  but  other  people  are 
making  the  proposal  of  universality,  and  we  should 
certainly  not  oppose  it. 

4295.  You  propose  to  exclude  certain  means,  namely, 
pensions,  which  are  given  on  a  contributory  basis  in 
considering  the  means  qualification? — We  propose 
that  pensions  received  from,  a  Superannuation  Fund 
of  this  character  should  be  excluded  altogether. 

4296.  What  about  cases  where  employers  pay  the 
whole? — I  am  not  concerned  with  those  cases  as  far 
as  my  evidence  goes. 

4297.  What  do  you  think  with  regard  to  them? 
Would  you  express  an  opinion? — I  do  not  mind  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Committee,  but  you  challenged  my  authority  a 
moment  ago.  I  want  to  be  careful  not  to  say  any¬ 
thing  I  am  not  authorised  to  say,  or  anything  that  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  my  authority.  If  my  per¬ 
sonal  opinion  is  of  any  interest  I  should  say  that  they 
should  be  similarly  excluded  because  they  are  really 
in  the  nature  of  deferred1  pay. 

4298.  I  will  take  your  expression  “deferred  pay”? 
— In  the  nature  of  deferred  pay. 

4299.  You  would  allow  a  Civil  Servant  then  to 

draw  an  Old  Age  Pension? — 1  am  afraid  I  do  not 
knoAv  anything  about  the  system  in  the  Civil  Service, 
but  if  they  were  universal - 

4300.  1  am  not  talking  about  universality  now? — 
You  are  referring  to  other  superannuation  funds? 

4301.  If  employers  pay  pensions  out  of  their  own 
money,  that  is,  out  of  a  private  fund,  you  would  ex¬ 
clude  them.  And  is  not  the  State  pension  on  exactly 
the  same  lines?- — Where  the  Crown  is  concerned  there 
are  so  many  distinctions  drawn  between  its  employees 
and  the  employees  of  other  persons  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  should  necessarily  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 

4302.  If  you  ignore  this  particular  kind  of  means, 
where  does  the  argument  lead?  Does  it  not  appear 
to  lead  in  the  direction  of  giving  to  those  who  have, 
and  not  to  those  who  are  in  need? — I  do  not  think 
I  have  said  that. 

4303.  No,  but  does  it  not  lead  in  that  direction? 
Supposing  that  you  ignore  this  particular  kind  of 
means,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  go  on  taking  notice 
of  other  kinds  of  means?  Does  it  not  seem  to  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  you  must  have  uni¬ 
versality? — No,  I  do  not  agree. 

4304.  You  do  not? — No. 

4305.  Do  you  think  that  the  person  who  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  contributing  to  a  superannua¬ 
tion  scheme,  but  who  has  carefully  saved  up  money 
with  a  view  to  keeping  himself  in  old  age,  is  not  to 
be  considered  at  all  ? — I  do  not  say  that.  He  certainly 
should  be  considered.  And  you  would  do  so  by  raising 
the  income  limit.  I  was  questioned  on  the  twTo 
aspects  of  the  question  of  the  raising  of  the  qualifying 
limit  and  the  position  of  this  particular  class  of  fund. 
I  say  that  you  should  recognise  thrift  by  raising  the 
income  limit  generally  to  such  a  figure  as  would  be 
reasonable,  having  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  and  the  desire  to  enable  the  recipient  to  live  a 
decent  life.  That  is  what  I  say  with  regard  to  the 
income  limit.  With  regard  to  these  particular  funds 
I  say  that  by  reason  of  their  special  character  they 
deserve  special  protection. 

4306.  Is  there  anything  more  special  with  regard 
to  them  than  Avith  regard  to  the  other  case? — I  think- 
there  is. 

4307.  A  person  may  have  done  just  as  much  for 
himself,  but  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  that  particular 
way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  done  more,  because 
he  has  done  it  all  himself,  and  here  the  company  find 
half? — He  becomes  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  service 
and  also  by  virtue  of  his  savings. 

4308-  What  about  a  person  who  buys  a  Post  Office 
annuity? — It  might  be  treated  on  similar  lines.  The 
principle  is  practically  the  same. 

4309.  You  are  getting  on  towards  universality?— 
We  have  only  taken  two  forms  of  thrift  after  all, 
and  I  think  that  very  many  others  could  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

4310.  Now,  as  to  the  expense  of  your  suggestions 
you  propose  that  the  age  should  be  65.  YTou  have 


rather  gone  away,  I  gather,  in  the  course  of  the 
examination  from  the  7s.  6d.? — No.  I  have  only  ex¬ 
plained  Avhat  Avas  intended  when  the  7s.  6d.  Avas  put 
down. 

4311.  Are  Ave  to  take  7s.  6d.  as  the  amount  Avhich 
your  company  and  you  personally  think  to  be  the 
proper  amount? — We  think  it  a  fair  amount  as  at 
present  advised. 

4312.  You  think  if  should  not  be  more? — We  think 
it  a  fair  figure,  but  if  it  is  made  10s.  we  shall  not 
object.  1  said  that  Ave  Avanted  to  make  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

4313.  You  think  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
require  that  the  pension  should  be  permanently  fixed 
at  7s.  6d.  a  Aveek? — No.  The  interest  of  the  nation 
requires,  if  a  figure  is  fixed,  that  it  shall  not  be  one  % 
that  cannot  be  defended  on  reasonable  and  necessary 
grounds. 

4314.  The  7s.  6d.  a  week  really  goes? — No,  if  does 
not ;  it  remains,  in  the  light  of  the  explanation  I 
have  given.  It  should  not  be  less  than  7s.  6d.  I  Avill 
leave  it  at  that. 

4315.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  anybody  Avould 
suggest  that.  Supposing  the  age  Avere  65  and  the 
pension  Avere  increased,  say,  to  10s.  a  Aveek,  have  you 
any  idea  of  the  cost  of  that? — It  would  be  very  great, 

I  knoAv,  comparatively. 

4316.  Suppose  that  there  Avas  no  means  limit,  can 
you  give  au  idea  of  the  cost?- — No.  I  can  only  form 
a  view  from  what  Avas  stated  when  the  matter  Avas 
discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  figures  given. 
With  regard  to  65  and  70,  I  knoAv  there  was  a  very 
great  difference.  We  have  to  remember  that  times 
have  very  considerably  changed,  and  the  State’s 
obligations  in  relation  to  the  individual  is  put  on  a 
very  much  higher  footing  now  than  it  Avas  Avhen  the 
matter  Avas  first  discussed.  Bearing  that  in  mind, 

I  think  the  question  of  cost  must  be  looked  at  from 
a  different  standpoint. 

4317.  Have  your  Company  considered  the  cost  at  all 
as  it  Avould  affect  the  Company  and  the  taxpaying 
community  at  large? — We  have  borne  that  in  mind, 
and  Ave  think  that  justice  should  be  done.  We  think 
that  65  is  a  right  and  proper  age  at  which  a  man 
should  be  able  to  retire.  That  being  so,  Ave  think 
that  if  it  is  just  that  lie  should  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
the  community  should  bear  the  burden. 

4318.  Do  you  think  that  an  increase  of  £34,000,000 
a  year  Avould  be  justified? — Yes,  if  it  is  necessary. 

4319.  Chairman :  I  think  that,  as  Vice-President  of 
the  National  Conference,  you  first  wish  to  hand  in  a 
statement? — Yes.  That  was  a  matter  that  Avas  left 
over  when  I  attended  here  in  quite  another  capacity 
a  little  while  ago.  Before  handing  it  in,  I  want  to 
make  an  explanatory  statement  Avith  regard  to  some¬ 
thing  that  transpired  this  morning,  if  I  may.  I  think 
that  you,  sir,  questioned  me  on  the  matter  of  dis 
couragement  of  thrift,  and  I  pointed  out  that  I  die! 
not  use  those  words  in  my  precis  of  evidence.  Noav  1 
wish  to  lay  emphasis  on  Avhat  I  do  say,  as  this  is  to 
go  on  the  minutes,  and  that  is,  that  I  point  out  that 
the  provident  Avorkman  is  penalised,  and  the  thriftless 
is  rewarded  under  the  present  scheme  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act.  Then,  I  stated  later  on  that  the  good- 
Avill  of  the  directors  of  the  Company  towards  their 
Avorkpeople  is,  though  doubtless  unintentionally 
undermined  and  discouraged.  I  did  not  say  that 
thrift  Avas  discouraged.  That  is  a  matter  Avhich  is 
easy  to  understand  but  difficult  to  prove.  I  Avish  to 
make  the  position  perfectly  clear. 

4320.  Quite.  I  accept  that.  To  put  it  shortly,  it 
means  that  your  evidence  points  in  the  direction  that 
the  Acts,  as  they  exist  now,  tend  to  discourage  thrift. 
You  certainly  support  that  vieAV?— They  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  thrift;  I  will  leave  it  at  that. 

( The  following  statement  was  handed  in.) 

Mr.  H.  Lesser  (of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company),  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Old  Age  Pensions;  President,  National  Federation 
of  Employees’  Approved  Societies. 

The  evidence  I  desire  to  give  to  the  Committee 
deals  with  tAvo  matters  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  general  statement  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  National  Conference  on  Old  Ago 
Pensions. 
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These  matters  relate  to  :  — 

I.  The  position  of  members,  of  “  Employers’ 
Superannuation  Funds”;  and 
II.  The  provisions  of  existing  Statutes  to  avoid 
the  penalising  of  thrift. 

I.  Employers’  Superannuation  Funds  have  been  in 
existence  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  many  of  the 
large  commercial  and  industrial  undertakings  in  the 
country.  Special  provisions  were  made  concerning 
them  in  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1911 
(Sections  25,  27  and  73). 

Some  of  these  funds  are  contributory,  some  non- 
contributory. 

Among  the  bodies  associated  with  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  is  th^  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  The 
superannuation  schexxxe  in  operation  in  that  Company 
is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  organisation  in 
question. 

That  Company’s  fund  was  established  in  1855. 
object  is  to  encourage  thrift  by  the  mutual  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  employers  and  employed,  as  the  following 
extract  from  its  rules  will  show:  — 

Rule  I. — Name  and  Object. 

“  This  Fund  shall  be  called  ‘  The  Workmen’s 
Superannuation  Fund.’ 

“  The  object  of  the  Fund  is  to  provide  a  mini¬ 
mum  pension,  in  order  to  save  workmen  from  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  parish  relief  in  the  event 
of  incapacity  or  old  age.  The  idea  is,  that  with 
10s.  a  week  or  somewhat  more,  according  to 
length  of  membership  of  the  Fund,  this  object 
can  be  secured.  It  is,  however,  not  intended 
that  this  is  to  be  all  that  the  workman  should 
aim  at.  It  is  hoped,  and  especially  now  that  the 
opportunity  is  given  for  saving  by  means  of  our 
co-partnership  system,  that  they  will  make  some 
further  provision  for  themselves,  and  thus  be 
enabled,  after  their  woi'king  days,  to  spend  in 
comfort  the  remainder  of  their  lives.” 

Any  workman  permanently  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  over  18  and  under  40  yeai’s  of  age  may  join  the 
fund. 

Members  contribute  3d.  or  6d.  weekly  to  the  fund; 
whilst  the  Company  in  addition  subscribe  yearly  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  not  less  than  3d.  per  week  for 
every  member,  and  also  guarantee  the  financial 
stability  of  the  fund. 

Evei'y  subscriber  of  not  less  than  25  years’  membex-- 
ship  may  obtain  his  pension  when  he  is  65  years  of 
age.  The  full  rates  of  pension  vary  from  10s.  to  17s. 
weekly  for  subscribers  of  3d.  per  week,  and  from  14s. 
to  23s.  6d.  for  subscribers  of  6d.  per  week. 

Any  member  of  not  less  than  55  years  of  age  has 
the  option  of  retiring  at  a  reduced  rate  of  pension. 

Any  subscriber  for  not  less  than  10  years,  being 
under  55  years  of  age,  who  is  incapacitated  by  afflic¬ 
tion,  such  as  blindness  or  paralysis,  may  be  dealt  with 
by  the  directors,  who  have  power  to  make  a  weekly 
grant  from  the  fund  at  their  discretion. 

The  accompanying  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year  1918  shows  the  annuities  as  at  the  1st  J anuary, 
1919,  the  weekly  allowances  paid,  the  year  when  the 
member  was  placed  on  the  fund,  and  the  total  amount 
paid  in  each  case  during  the  year.  In  many  instances 
special  increases  have  been  granted  by  the  Company, 
the  amounts  of  which  are  shown  separately. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  save  in  very  few  exceptional 
cases,  pensioned  members  of  this  fund  are  deprived 
either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  State  Pension,  because 
their  yearly  means  exceed  £21.  This  disqualification 
is  felt  to  be  unfair  both  by  members  of  the  fund  and 
the  directors  of  the  Company.  What  should,  if  any¬ 
thing,  be  the  reward  of  thrift,  is  in  effect  withheld 
by  tlie  State ;  while  the  goodwill  of  employers  to¬ 
wards  their  workpeople  is,  by  the  Old  Age  Pension 
scheme,  undermined  and  discouraged.  A  premium  is 
placed  on  thriftlessness. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  position  is  anomalous  and 
entirely  wrong;  and  that  income  derived  from  em¬ 
ployers’  superannuation  funds  should  be  excluded 
altogether  from  the  computation  of  the  yearly  means 
of  an  applicant  for  an  old  age  pension. 

II.  Parliament  has  already  recognised  that  special 
consideration  is  clue  to  institutions  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift. 


By  the  Income  Tax  Act,  1853,  Friendly  Societies 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  income  tax. 
That,  however,  affected  the  individual  member  only 
indirectly. 

By  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act, 
1894,  it  was  made  lawful  for  any  Boai’d  of  Guardians, 
if  they  thought  fit,  to  grant  relief  to  any  member  of 
a  friendly  society,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  in 
receipt  of  benefit. 

The  amount  which  might  be  so  i*eceived  by  the 
person  seeking  Poor  Law  Relief  was  left  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Guai’dians. 

Ten  years  later,  by  the  Out-door  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act,  1904,  the  discretion  thus  given  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  was  expressly  limited ;  and 
Section  2  of  that  Act  provides  that  in  granting  Out¬ 
door  Relief,  Boards  of  Guardians  shall  not  take  into 
consideration  any  sum  received  from  a  friendly 
society  up  to  5s.  a  week. 

So  far  as  these  enactments  are  any  indication  at 
aii,  it  would  seem  that  Parliament  certainly  does 
not  favour  any  arrangement  by  which  directly  or 
indirectly  penalties  are  imposed  on  thrift  of  this 
kind. 

The  Out-door  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Acts,  at 
least,  were  a  step  in  the  right  dii’ection ;  but  to  keep 
pace  with  modeim  conditions  benefit  l’eceived  from  a 
friendly  society  should  not  be  taken  into  account  at 
all  Those  measures,  it  is  true,  relate  to  Poor  Law 
Relief,  but  the  principle  which  they  involve  applies 
with  even  greater  foivce  to  the  grant  of  an  Old  Age 
Pension.  For,  under  the  existing  Acts,  to  be  old  is 
not  enough — one  must  be  poor — very  poor.  The  State 
insists  on  the  poverty  of  the  applicant.  If  that  con¬ 
dition  is  maintained,  then  the  “  Old  Age  Pension  ” 
will  remain  the  misnomer  that  it  is  at  present ;  for 
whatever  may  be  said  for  the  Government  allowance 
in  theory,  it  turns  out  in  practice  to  be  regarded  as 
a  grant  as  much  towards  the  relief  of  destitution,  as 
in  consideration  of  old  age. 

In  conclusion,  if  it  is  not  yet  expedient  or  practi¬ 
cable  for  the  State  to  grant  a  pension  on  the  ground 
alone  of  the  applicant’s  age,  then  at  least,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Conference,  it  is  time  that 
the  poverty  qualification  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  removed ;  and  that  private  economy  and  provision 
for  old  age  should  be  free  to  supplement,  not  to 
reduce,  any  payment  from  the  State  to  which  every 
deserving  citizen  should  be,  it  is  submitted,  as  of 
right,  entitled. 

4321.  Mr.  Dvnford :  I  understood  that  you  wished 
to  put  this  statement  in  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions? — Yes. 

4322.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  handed  in  more 
as  President  of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Em¬ 
ployees’  Appi-oved  Societies? — The  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Employees’  Appi’oved  Societies  is  affiliated  to 
the  National  Conference,  and  they  have  taken  their 
part  in  the  agitation  for  the  amendment  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts  through  the  National  Conference. 

4323.  The  evidence  is  more  from  that  point  of  view, 
is  it  not? — I  attended,  as  I  explained  when  I  was 
here  last,  in  l'esponse  to  an  invitation  from  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Conference.  It 
does  not  matter  to  me  very  much  in  which  capacity 
you  look  at  it. 

4324.  Chairman :  The  evidence  you  give  is  very 
clear.  I  have  no  questions  that  I  desire  to  ask? — It 
is  a  question  of  fact,  really. 

4325.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  One  question  on  (II.) : 
“  Parliament  has  already  recognised  that  special  con¬ 
sideration  is  due  to  institutions  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift.  By  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
1853,  Friendly  Societies  were  exempted  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Income  Tax.  That,  however,  affected  the 
individual  member  only  indirectly.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  not  the  average  member  of  a  friendly  society, 
or  was  he  not  until  recently,  exempted  individually 
from  the  payment  of  Income  Tax? — Yes. 

4326.  Does  that  pi-ovision  of  the  Income  Tax  Act  of 
1853  mean  more  than  this — that  people  who  are  not 
taxable  individually  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
tax  collectively? — It  can  be  interpreted  in  that  way, 
I  grant,  but  I  was  going  on  rhe  Act  of  Parliament 
and  I  cannot  draw  any  other  inference. 
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4327.  What  I  put  to  you  is  a  different  interpreta¬ 
tion  from  the  one  that  you  put  on  it P — Yes,  it  is;  but 
that  does  not  make  mine  any  the  less  correct,  I 
submit. 

4328.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Arising  out  of  that,  take  in¬ 
terest  received  from  a  Friendly  Society  Investment 
Fund;  the  Income  Tax  Surveyors  insist  on  that  being 
included  in  the  member’s  income  for  taxable  pur¬ 
poses? — Yes.  I  quite  see  Sir  Alfred’s  point,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  one  that  would  first  strike 
the  average  individual. 

4329.  In  many  cases  they  do  not  escape  income 
tax.  They  may  in  a  few  cases  where  the  surveyor 
is  not  quite  sharp;  but  they  do  not  in  many  cases? 
— Certainly  not. 

4330.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  In  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  statement  you  say :  “  If  it  is  not  yet  expedient 
or  practicable  for  the  State  to  grant  a  pension  on 
the  ground  alone  of  the  applicant’s  age,  then  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  the  National  Conference,  it  is  time 
that -the  poverty  qualification  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  removed ;  and  that  private  economy  and  provision 


for  old  age  should  be  free  to  supplement,  not  to 
reduce,  any  payment  from  the  State  to  which  every 
deserving  citizen  should  be,  it  is  submitted,  as  of 
right  entitled.”  You  knock  away  the  great  bulk  of 
the  means  qualification,  do  you  not?  It  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  means  for  old  age  pension  pur¬ 
poses? — No. 

4331.  You  are  proposing  to  do  away  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  The  present  means  qualification? 
— Yes.  With  regard  to  universality  we  recognise 
practical  difficulties  and  wish  to  anticipate  those 
difficulties. 

4332.  With  regard  to  discouraging  thrift  is  it  not 
at  least  probable  that  the  certainty  of  receiving  a 
pension  at  a  certain  age  would  operate  to  discourage 
thrift? — It  all  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  pension. 

4333.  The  more  the  pension  the  more  it  would  dis¬ 
courage  thrift? — As  I  said  before  this  morning,  the 
point  is  not  to  fix  it  too  high. 

4334.  Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr- 
Lesser. — Thank  you,  sir. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Herbert  Edward  Ibbs 

4335.  Chairman :  You  are  the  accountant  of  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company? — Yes. 

4336.  I  think  it  will  save  time  if  we  take  the 
precis  of  your  evidence  as  your  main  evidence  and 
get  that  on  the  minutes  at  once.  Before  that  is  done 
are  there  any  verbal  alterations  which  you  wish  to 
make? — Yes;  towards  the  end  of  the  last  clause  but 
two.  I  had  to  alter  this  just  at  the  last  minute  and 
I  could  not  get  the  alterations  in  before  it  was 
printed.  I  say  towards  the  end  “  which  has  been 
advocated  in  the  previous  paragraph  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect.”  I  altered  the  previous  para¬ 
graph,  but  was  not  quite  in  time  to  alter  this.  I 
would  like  to  say  “  the  restrictions  which  are  in  force 
as  to  claiming  allowances  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect.” 

(The  following  Statement  was  handed  in.) 

That  the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company  forms  one- 
eiglith  part  of  the  whole  gas  industry. 

That  from  12  to  13,000  persons  are  employed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  this  company. 

That,  calculating  from  the  foregoing  facts,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  whole  industry 
may  probably  approximate  to  100,000. 

That  the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company  has  now  on  its 
books  nearly  800  workmen  pensioners  and  130  officer 
pensioners. 

That,  in  the  case  of  the  workmen,  the  pensions  are 
given  voluntarily  by  the  company,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  officers  the  pensions  are  given  according  to  the 
rules  of  a  distinct  Superannuation  Fund  contri¬ 
buted  to  by  the  officers  and  the  company  jointly. 

That  the  average  at  which  the  workmen  pensioners 
at  present  on  the  books  were  superannuated  was  63f 
years,  where  as  the  average  age  at  which  the  officers 
on  the  superannuation  fund  were  pensioned  was  just 
under  60  years. 

That  in  this  latter  case  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
fund,  having  been  in  existence  for  15  years  only,  may 
not  yet  provide  a  true  average  in  this  respect. 

That,  judging  from  the  foregoing,  it  would  appear 
that  an  age  limit  for  general  purposes  of  a  lower 
figure  than  70  should  be  considered  for  the  State 
scheme,  and  the  age  of  65  is  suggested  as  a  suitable 
one. 

That,  generally  speaking,  it  was  probably  never 
considered  that  the  Government  Old  Age  Pension  o.f 
5s.  per  week  originally  granted  to  men  and  women 
at  the  age  of  70  was  sufficient  to  provide  them  with 
a  living  allowance,  but  was  granted  with  the  object 
of  establishing  a  principle  and  of  relieving  poverty 
to  a  certain  extent. 

That,  if  this  assumption  is  correct,  it  would  appear 
to  be  unnecessary  to  consider  the  question  as  to  what 
is  or  is  not  a  living  allowance  at  the  present  or  at 
any  future  time,  hut  to  merely  deal  with  the  point  as 
to  what  extent  the  amount  of  5s.  should  be  increased 
in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances  now  prevailing 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  money. 
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called  in  and  examined. 

That  considerations,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
grant  of  an  Old  Age  Pension,  viz.,  (1)  as  to  the  age 
at  which  a  pension  of  any  kind  should  be  given,  and 
(2)  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which  it 
should  be  granted,  would  appear  to  call  for  a  certain 
amount  of  modification. 

That,  with  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
a  pension  should  be  granted  by  the  State,  it  is  thought 
that  pensions  should  not  depend  upon  the  private 
means  of  an  individual,  and  it  is  thought  that  all  re¬ 
strictions  having  regard  to  the  means  of  an  individual 
should  be  swept  away. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  witness,  any  regulation 
that  takes  into  account  the  means  of  an  individual 
would  discourage  thrift,  whereas  the  knowledge  that 
in  any  case  there  would  be  something  which  could 
be  safely  reckoned  upon  would  stimulate  the  effort 
to  add  to  it. 

That  the  effort  to  provide  for  old  age  is  probably 
made  by  comparatively  few  individuals  when  the 
actual  result  can  only  be  a  very  small  and  quite 
inadequate  amount. 

That,  in  order  to  minimise  the  number  of  claims 
that  might  be  made  by  applicants  who  are  really  not 
in  need  of  actual  help,  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
weekly  sums  granted  should  in  no  case  be  of  a  less 
stringent  nature  than  is  at  present  provided. 

That  if  a  scheme  is  contemplated  with  regard  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  with  pen¬ 
sions  which  are  granted  by  companies  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  in  order  to  save  expense  of  administration, 
it  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the  restrictions 
which  are  in  force  as  to  claiming  allowances  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect. 

That  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  saving  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  cost  of  the  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  were  the  age  limit  to  be  reduced  from  70  to 
65  for  an  Old  Age  Pension.  The  individuals  (mostly 
men)  vpho  would,  under  the  National  Health  scheme, 
receive,  for  instance,  disablement  pay  during  the 
five  years  from  65  to  70  would  receive  a  pension 
instead. 

That  any  suggestion  of  amalgamation  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  scheme  with  the  Old  Age 
Pension  scheme  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  National  Health  scheme  does  not  cover  by  any 
means  the  whole  of  the  individuals  who  would  be 
eligible  to  claim  an  Old  Age  Pension. 

4337.  Your  company  chiefly  operates  round  and 
about  London? — Yes. 

4338.  In  London  and  Greater  London? — Yes. 

4339.  And  whilst  you  are  giving  evidence  for  your 
company  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  the  evidence 
which  you  are  giving  may  be  taken  as  representing 
those  engaged  generally  in  the  gas,  light  and  coke 
industry  ?— Yes,  I  think  so,  sir. 

4340.  The  scheme  that  you  have  with  regard  to 
your  company  is  a  voluntary  scheme  and  non-con¬ 
tributory? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  workmen  go. 
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4341.  But  with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  it  is  a  contributory  scheme? — Yes. 

4342.  Have  you  a  definite  retirement  age  in  your 
company  for  the  workmen?— Not  exactly  definite,  but 
we  certainly  do  not  expect  them  to  work  after  65. 
It  is  not  definite  with  regard  to  the  workmen,  but 
with  regard  to  the  officers  there  is  a  definite  age 
fixed,  and  that  is  65  for  superannuation. 

4343.  With  regard  to  a  workman,  if  a  man  reaches 
the  age  of  65  what  would  happen? — We  should  expect 
him  to  retire.  As  a  rule  we  present  the  names  to  the 
directors  and  they  exercise  their  discretion. 

4344.  If  a  man  wishes  to  or  the  company  think 
that  he  should  retire  at  62,  say,  can  he  do  so? — Yes, 
he  can  retire  at  60. 

4345.  On  a  smaller  pension? — No;  he  can  get  a 
full  pension  at  '60. 

4346.  The  same  pension  at  60  as  at  65? — I  do  not 
say  that  altogether.  With  regard  to  the  pension 
it  is  granted  to  all  workmen  of  60  years  of  age  and 
25  years’  service.  They  get  the  maximum,  but  should 
a  man  not  have  been  25  years  in  the  service  before 
he  is  62  he  suffers  if  he  leaves  at  60.  That  is  the 
only  point.  If  he  has  done  25  years  in  the  service 
at  60  he  gets  no  advantage  at  all  with  regard  to 
pension  from  staying  on. 

4347.  Does  that  mean  that  if  a  man  has  26  years’ 
service  he  will  not  get  a  greater  pension  than  a  man 
who  has  only  25  years’  service? — Yes. 

4348.  Twenty-five  years’  service  is  the  maximum? 

- — Yes. 

4349.  You  do  not  say  in  your  evidence  what  the 
amount  of  the  pension  is? — A  man  gets  one-third  of 
his  nominal  pay.  When  I  speak  of  his  nominal  pay 
I  mean  his  nominal  weekly  pay  without  taking  in 
any  overtime  or  any  other  emolument  (well  overtime 
is  scarcely  an  emolument)  or  anything  else  he  may 
get.  It  is  just  his  ordinary  weekly  rate  of  pay. 

4350.  On  his  last  salary  or  on  an  average  salary? — 
On  his  last  salary.  We  reduce  by  one-twentyfif th  for 
each  year  short  of  25  years’  service  and  one-sixtieth 
for  each  year  short  of  60  years  of  age. 

4351.  The  amount  of  pension  will  have  increased 
very  considerably  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  I 
suppose? — No,  that  is  not  so,  sir. 

4352.  Every  company  will  be  paying  much  higher 
wages  than  they  were?- — Yes. 

4353.  The  actual  weekly  pension  that  a  man  will  be 
receiving  now  will  be  very  much  higher  on  the  average 
than  it  was  ? — No,  it  will  not.  The  extra  pay  that  we 
have  been  giving  the  workmen  is  termed  war  bomis, 
and  we  have  not  taken  that  in  yet  as  part  of  the 
real  pay.  We  still  stick  to  the  old  basis. 

4354.  That  is  one  of  the  troubles  ahead  ? — Quite. 

4355.  Mr.  Dunford :  It  is  not  only  ahead,  but  it  is 
present  now? — We  have  not  acknowledged  yet  that  the 
Avar  bonus  is  in  any  way  part  of  a  man’s  nominal 
wage. 

4356.  Chairman :  I  see.  I  gather  that  you  think 
Avith  regard  to  the  State  Old  Age  Pension  that  the 
age  limit  should  be  reduced  ?— Yes. 

4357.  You  think  that  65  is  the  right  age? — Yes. 

4358.  You  have  come  to  that  conclusion  from  your 
experience  with  regard  to  your  own  Company? — Yes. 

4359.  Now  Avhat  is  your  view  Avith  regard  to  the 
amount  of  pension  which  should  be  given? — You  are 
speaking  now,  Sir,  of  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

4360.  Yes? — It  is  very  difficult  to  ansAver.  The 
Old  Age  Pension  originally  granted  I  look  upon  as 
a  nominal  sum.  5s.  is  not  a  living  sum  by  any  means. 

I  look  upon  it  as  the  adoption  of  a  principle,  and  on 
that  basis  it  seems  to  me  that  AAThat  you  might  do 
Avould  be*to  turn  the  5s.  into  its  equivalent  value  now. 
If  you  ask  me  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  Avhat  I  consider 
should  be  sufficient  for  an  old  man  or  old  woman  to 
live  on,  it  Avould  be  a  rather  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

4361.  You  Avould  put  the  pre-Avar  vralue  of  the  5s. 
as  about  the  value  of  10s.  noAv? — Yes. 

4362.  I  suppose  you  are  speaking  here  for  the 
company? — Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

4363.  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  the  means 
limit  that  now  exists  should  be  swept  away  entirely? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

4364.  If  this  Committee,  Avhile  thinking  that  that 
would  be  the  cleanest  arrangement,  felt  that  there 
Arere  difficulties  on  financial  grounds  in  the  way  of 


doing  that,  Avhat  alteration  Avould  you  then  suggest 
as  the  most  important  alteration  to  be  made? — You 
mean  to  say  in  the  Avay  of  altering  restriction. 

4365.  Yes? — I  find  it  very  difficult  to  consider  any 
restriction.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  all  more 
or  less  open  to  objection  and  much  the  same  ob¬ 
jection.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  you  agree  to 
the  principle  of  giving  Old  Age  Pensions  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  quite  free  of  restrictions,  because  I  cannot 
see  Avhat  kind  of  restriction  you  should  impose.  The 
restriction  Avith  regard  to  means  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  hopeless  of  the  lot  although  to  most  people 
it  might  be  the  most  apparent  one  to  exercise. 

4366.  You  are  pretty  clear  in  your  own  mind  that 
the  Avhole  of  these  limits  should  be  removed? — Yes, 
I  think  so,  sir. 

4367.  You  are  aware  of  the  heavy  cost? — Yee, 
quite  so,  but  I  look  upon  it  as  hardly  a  cost.  It  is 
certainly  a  cost  if  you  like  to  put  it  so,  under  the 
heading  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  but  to  my  mind  it 
is  only  a  question  of  better  distribution. 

4368.  At  the  present  time  I  think  that  62  per  cent, 
of  the  people  of  70  and  over  receh-e  the  Old  Age 
Pension,  Avhich  means  that  about  38  per  cent,  do 
not.  If  the  means  limit  were  SAvept  aAvay  the  great 
majority  of  the  38  per  cent.  AAOuld  at  once  receive 
it? — They  AA'ould  be  entitled  to  receive  it.  This  brings 
us  back  to  the  question  of  restriction  again.  I  think 
that  once  you  have  removed  all  restrictions  with 
regard  to  the  giv'ing  of  a  pension  you  might  have  a 
restriction  Avith  regard  to  the  taking  of  a  pension. 
I  think  a  man  ought  to  take  some  trouble  to  get  it. 
I  do  not  think  he  ought  to  sit  in  a  chair  and  receive 
a  cheque  every  quarter  Avhether  he  wants  it  or  not. 
I  think  he  should  go  for  it. 

4369.  A  journey  to  the  Post  Office  for  instance? — 
Yes. 

4370.  Do  you  think  that  that  Avould  be  much  of  a 
deterrent  ? — I  think  so. 

4371.  Most  folk  go  to  the  Post  Office  for  stamps 
though  perhaps  to  another  counter? — Yes.  I  think 
that  the  fact  of  a  Avell-to-do  person  having  to  go  to 
the  Post  Office  and  apply  for  an  Old  Age  Pension 
Avould  restrain  some  of  them. 

4372.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  than  5  per 
cent,  who  Avould  be  restained.  Would  not  95  per 
cent,  probably  take  their  pensions? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  it  Avould  be  tliat 
figure. 

4373.  You  do  not? — No. 

4374.  I  gather  that  you  feel  that  the  present 
system  discourages  thrift?— Undoubtedly, 

4375.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  evidence 
on  that  point,  because  it  is  just  one  of  those  state¬ 
ments  that  is  continually  made,  but  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  evidence  upon? — Yes,  I  quite  under¬ 
stand.  I  can  hardly  give  eA'idence  upon  it.  I  can 
only  say  Avhat  I  think  on  a  question  like  this.  From 
Avhat  I  observe  Avith  regard  to  other  things  it  cer¬ 
tainly  strikes  me  that  to  grant  an  Old  Age  Pension 
would  certainly  not  discourage  thrift.  I  think  myself 
it  Avould  encourage  it.  I  think  that  the  fact-  of 
knoAving  that  something  was  coming  Avhich  could  be 
safely  relied  upon  would  certainly  assist  a  man  in 
trying  to  add  to  it.  I  think  that  when  there  is 
nothing  Avhatever  in  front  of  a  Avorkman  he  leaves 
things  too  much  to  chance.  They  chance  their  luck 
about  the  end  of  their  lives.  There  is  nothing  to 
make  them  do  otherwise.  But  if  they  know  there 
is  to  be  something  Avhich  is  theirs  by  right  it  gives 
them  a  kind  of  aim  and  they  try  to  improve  upon 
it. 

4376.  You  say  that  if  a  scheme  is  contemplated 
Avith  regard  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  with  pensions  granted  by  companies  to 
their  employees,  in  order  to  save  expense  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  it  would  be  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
restrictions  Avhich  are  in  force  as  to  claiming  alloAV- 
ances  in  the  previous  paragraph  could  not  be  carried 
in  effect? — Yes;  that  is  the  passage  I  corrected.  I 
had  put  in  a  paragraph  with  regard  to  making  it 
rather  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  his  pension.  I  Avant 
him  to  take  some  little  trouble  in  going  to  fetch  it. 

4377.  Are  you  in  favour  of  some  scheme  of  amal¬ 
gamation  ?—No,  I  am  not.  I  think  it  is  open  to  the 
fatal  objection  that  a  man  AA-ould  get  the  Government 
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pension  too  easily  if  it  were  amalgamated  with  the 
pension  he  would  receive  from  his  company. 

4378.  What  you  have  in  your  mind  is  that  the 
right  course  to  pursue  is  for  the  State  to  give  a 
pension  of  10s.  and  to  abolish  the  means  limit? — Yes. 

4379.  And  if  that  is  done,  you  think  that  will  tend 
to  encourage  industrial  companies  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments,  perhaps,  on  the  lines  of  what  you  suggest? — I 
do  not  say  it  will  encourage  companies,  but  it  will 
encourage  men  to  try  to  save  in  order  to  increase 
the  amount. 

4380.  It  will  be  additional.  Going  back  to  a 
question  asked  earlier,  I  suppose  that  you  feel  that 
a  pension  scheme  such  as  you  have  really  encourages 
industrial  efficiency?  Yrou  want  to  be  in  a  position 
to  retire  your  men  at  65  because  they  are  not  so 
effective  then? — Yes,  that  is  so.  It  has  an  advantage 
in  that  wray,  and  I  think  it  is  very  helpful  right 
away  through  the  whole  of  their  service.  I  think  they 
are  much  more  contented,  and  I  think  you  get  far 
better  w'ork  out  of  a  man  if  he  feels  that  you  are 
going  to  treat  him  well  when  he  goes. 

4381.  I  think  that  the  cost  of  the  suggestion  of  pen¬ 
sions  at  65  with  no  means  limit  would  probably 
amount  to  about  £70,000,000? — I  did  not  make  it 
so  much  as  that,  but  possibly  you  have  better  figures 
than  I  have. 

4382.  I  am  speaking  from  figures  which  have  been 
supplied  to  us.  It  is  only  an  estimate? — Quite  so. 

4383.  The  present  cost  is  £18,000,000? — Yes,  that 
is  quite  right. 

4384.  So  that  it  would  be  an  increase  of 
£50,000,000?— Yes. 

4385.  As  representing  a  company  that  are  tax¬ 
payers,  would  you  think  it  a  wise  expenditure? — Yes. 

4386.  You  think  that  the  Company  would  gladly 
pay  their  share? — Yes. 

4387.  And  think  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 
nation? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4388.  It  would  be  about  Is.  on  the  Income  Tax, 
would  it  not’?— That  I  cannot  say.  It  is  rather 
terrible  when  you  look  at  it  in  that  way. 

4389.  Mr.  Dunford :  It  begins  to  come  home  to 
you,  does  it  not? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  look 
upon  it  in  rather  a  broader  light.  It  is  not  a  cost 
to  the  country.  It  may  have  a  direct  effect  on  the 
Income  Tax  at  first,  but  I  think  that  that  sort  of 
thing  will  right  itself  afterwards,  because  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  a  cost  to  the  nation.  If  you  take 
a  perfectly  healthy  young  man  and  pay  him  for  doing 
nothing,  I  consider  that  a  cost  to  the  nation,  but 
these  old  people  have  to  be  kept  and  money  has  to 
be  spent  on  them  and  this  is  being  done,  of  course, 
as  a  lot  of  them  are  alive  now.  It  is  only  a  question 
as  to  how  they  get  the  money.  Suppose  that  you 
give  them  10s.,  or  whatever  it  is,  without  restriction 
and  at  a  lower  age,  I  do  not  say  that  they  would 
get  that  amount  of  money  in  addition  to  everything 
else.  I  do  not  think  so  for  one  minute.  The  relatives 
who  are  helping  the  people  might  save,  or  the 
companies  who  are  keeping  these  people  might  save. 
I  do  not  think  it  a  cost  to  the  nation,  as  I  have  said. 

4390.  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall  have  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
it  is  not  a  cost  to  the  nation? — Yes,  I  quite  admit 
that. 

4391.  I  am  afraid  that  the  saving  that  you  refer 
to  in  connection  with  the  reduction  of  the  age  from 
70  £o  65  and  the  possible  saving  in  connection  with 
the  National  Health  Insurance  is  only  a  small  matter? 
— Yes,  that  is  only  small. 

4392.  May  I  take  it  that  most  of  the  workers  in  the 
gas,  light  and  coke  industry  come  under  the  pension 
scheme?  You  speak  of  there  being  100,000.  Do  most 
companies  provide  some  kind  of  pension  scheme? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  that ;  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
not  like  to  say  that  they  do. 

4i393.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  The  bulk  of  the  big 
ones  would? — Yes. 

4394.  This  includes  everybody? — Yes. 

4395.  The  small  ones  would  not  do  nearly  so  much 
as  the  bulk  of  the  big  ones  do? — No. 

4396.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw :  Do  some  industrial 
concerns  consider  contributions  to  a  superannuation 
fund  as  deferred  pay,  or  is  that  a  socialistic  idea?  T 
am  only  asking  for  information? — Well,  I  cannot  sav 


what  they  consider  it  as,  but  it  is  usually  looked  upon 
as  deferred  pay. 

4397.  Then  it  is  not  generosity? — It  is  presumed 
that  you  have  been  paying  for  it  all  the  way  along 
the  line  where  there  is  a  contributory  scheme. 

4398.  I  am  not  putting  my  view,  I  am  only  asking 
for  information  ? — Exactly. 

4399.  Mr.  Corny  ns:  Have  you  any  figures  showing 
the  average  pension  payable  to  your  workmen? — Yes, 
the  average  to  our  workmen  comes  to  a  little  under 
12s.  a  week. 

4400.  What  occurs  to  me  is  that  in  suggesting  that 
the  means  qualification  should  be  swept  away  you 
are  opening  the  net,  are  you  not,  rather  too  wide.  If 
the  average  pension  is  12s.  a  wreek,  a  person  with 
that  and  nothing  else  would  be  entitled  to  a  small 
Old  Age  Pension  at  all  events? — Yes. 

4401.  Is  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  of  the  means  qualification  should  be  removed? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  live  on  12s. 
a  week.  I  have  not  tried  it  myself.  If  it  is  not,  then 
these  persons  on  the  average  must  be  getting  help 
from  somewhere  else,  and  it  would  be  substituted  by 
the  Old  Age  Pension. 

4402.  Do  you  find,  in  general,  that  Old  Age  Pensions 
are  refused  or  granted  to  the  retired  employees  when 
they  reach  70  years? — They  are  always  granted 
if  proof  can  be  given  that  the  person  is  entitled. 

4403.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that,  in 
general,  Old  Age  Pensions  are  refused  to  your  retired 
employees  because  of  the  company’s  allowance? — No. 

4404.  Does  not  that  cut  away  your  case  to  some 
extent? — They  do  not  give  them  the  full  5s.  in  every 
case.  They  would  only  give  5s.  if  we  gave  a  man  8s. 

4405.  Take  a  married  couple.  They  might  be  getting 
16s.  and  get  the  full  pension? — Yes. 

4406.  The  company  have  not  taken  any  steps  to 
reduce  the  amount  payable  to  an  individual  employee 
so  as  to  render  him  eligible  for  the  Old  Age  Pension? 

* — I  think  that  every  company,  so  long  as  it  does  not 
hurt  its  employees,  is  entitled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension.  They  have  to  pay  for  the  Old 
Age  Pension,  and  the  company  is  quite  right  in  re¬ 
ducing  an  allowance  to  enable  a  person  to  get  it. 
Why  should  they  not  if  it  does  not  hurt  the  men? 

4407.  I  am  not  arguing,  but  I  asked  whether  that 
has  been  done? — Yes,  it  has  been  done  where  it  has 
not  hurt  the  employee  in  any  way. 

4408.  On  a  man  reaching  70  the  company  would 
cut  down  the  allowance,  whereas  between  65  and  70 
the  full  allowance  would  be  drawn? — Yes. 

4409.  If  you  circumvent  the  Act  in  that  manner  is 
there  much  ground  for  amending  it  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  point  of  view? — As  the  Act  stands  you  can 
take  advantage  of  it.  If  the  Act  -were  amended  so 
that  we  could  not  take  advantage  of  it  we  should  have 
to  put  up  with  it. 

4410.  You  have  brought  forward  a  scheme  by  which 
the  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions  would  be  enormously 
increased? — And  the  company  would  suffer. 

4411.  Under  the  present  system  I  gather  that  the 
company  save  a  good  deal  on  their  superannuation 
allowances? — No,  a  very  small  amount  indeed. 

4412.  Because  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
employees  reach  the  age  of  70? — It  is  not  that,  but  a 
great  many  of  our  employees  get  more  than  the  12s. 
or  13s.  If  a  man  gets  £1  there  is  no  object  in  reducing 
it. 

4413.  You  do  not  cut  him  down  then? — No.  We 
do  not  let  the  employee  suffer  in  any  way.  He  does 
not  lose  a  penny.  It  is  only  a  question  of  whether 
we  pay  the  man  or  the  State  pays  the  man. 

4414.  You  do  not  reduce  by  more  than  7s.  6d.  a 
week? — No.  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  cases.  We 
have  not _gone  into  the  extra  2s.  6d.  allowance.  I  am( 
on  the  old  5s.  basis  as,  far  as  this  is  concerned. 

4415.  Where  a  man  was  getting  15s.  a  week  you 
might  take  5s.  a  week  off  in  order  to  get  him  an  Old 
Age  Pension? — But  then  he  would  lose  2s.  and  we 
should  not  do  that.  He  could  only  get  3s.  whereas 
onw  we  guarantee  that  no  workman  suffers. 
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4416.  Mr.  Hunford :  What  is  the  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  that  you  attach  to  your  proposals  as  to 
reduction  of  age,  increased  amount,  and  the  removal 
of  restrictions.  Assuming  that  they  do  not  all  go 
through  Parliament  if  they  are  recommended,  which 
would  you  put  first,  second  and  third? — At  first  I 
should  be  inclined  to  reduce  the  age. 

4417.  You  would  put  that  first? — Yes. 

4418.  And  secondly  would  you  put  increase  of  the 
amount  ? — To  increase  the  amount  is,  I  am  sure,  a 
very  obvious  thing  to  do.  I  should  be  inclined  to  put 
that  next,  and  put  the  removal  of  restrictions  as  the 
third  matter. 

4419.  Mr.  Ilenry  Woodall:  I  only  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions,  and  the  first  one  is,  do  you 
consider  that  gas  workers  are  typical  of  the  workers 
throughout  the  country? — Yes,  I  do. 

4420.  And  65,  the  age  you  speak  of  as  being  the 
proper  age  at  which  the  pension  should  commence,  in 
your  judgment,  is  the  right  age  all  round? — Yes. 

4421.  You  are  not  speaking  only  of  the  gas 
industry? — No,  of  every  industry. 

4422.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  and  you  have  already 
been  asked,  whether  the  company  gets  any  advantage 
out  of  the  Old  Age  Pension.  It  does  get  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  advantage? — Yes,  very  small  indeed. 

4422a.  If  your  suggestion  of  increasing  the  means 
limit  was  adopted  the  company  as  a  company  would 
suffer  ? — Yes. 

4423.  In  no  case  are  the  men  allowed  to  suffer 
through  a  reduction  of  pension?— No. 

4424.  Col.  Nathan  Haw:  From  your  great  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  work,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  an 
income  limit  above  which  a  person  should  not  receive 
an  Old  Age  Pension? — No.  I  advocate  the  removal  of 
all  restrictions. 

4425.  Everything? — Take  a  millionaire,  if  you  like; 
I  think  he  is  even  more  entitled.  He  pays  more  for 
it.  It  works  all  right  financially. 

4426.  Chairman :  As  he  will  have  to  pay  more? — 
Exactly. 

4427.  Mr.  Hunford:  He  would  not  get  as  much. 
There  would  be  super-tax  upon  it? — Yes. 

4428.  Col.  Nathan  Haw :  To  come  to  something  prac¬ 
tical  ;  we  have  to  report  rto  Parliament. — When  you 
get  to  the  question  of  restrictions  you  get  into 
difficulty.  I  presume  that  the  reason  for  this  Com¬ 
mittee  sitting  is  that  the  present  system  is  not  working 
satisfactorily,  and  therefore  one  of  the  things  that  must 
-be  discussed  is  restrictions;  and  when  you  have  settled 
with  restrictions  you  get  into  difficulty  at  once  with 
regard  to  how  far  you  can  remove  them.  You  will 
irnver  happily  settle  the  matter ;  therefore  I  think  the 
best  thing  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  restrictions. 

4429.  A  universal  pension? — Yes. 

4430.  I  am  afraid  we  would  not  dare  to  recommend 
that. — I  see. 

4431.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Do  I  understand  that 
men  retire  at  65,  not  in  the  exercise  of  their  own 
discretion,  but  because  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  com¬ 
pany? — It  is  a  sort  of  regulation.  It  is  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  directors.  The  directors  are  presented 
with  the  names  of  men  when  they  reach  65,  and  they 
are  pensioned  off  if  the  directors  wish  it.  If  they 
desire  to  keep  a  man,  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  it. 
It  is  an  understood  age.  With  regard  to  officers  there 
is  a  rule. 

4432.  What  are  the  criteria  upon  which  the  direc¬ 
tors  act  in  determining  whether  a  man  shall  go? — 
They  would  take  the  advice  more  or  less  of  his  chief. 

4433.  The  action  taken  and  the  advice  given  have 
some  regard  to  a  policy  of  promotion — getting  rid  of 
the  older  men  to  make  way  for  the  younger? — It 
might  happen  in  some  cases  certainly. 

4434.  What  is  the  predominant  factor? — I  think  it 
is  because  a  man  is  not  fit  for  work. 

4435.  I  take  it  that  a  good  deal  of  the  work  in 
gasworks  is  of  a  very  heavy  and  exhaustive  character? 
—Yes,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  very  heavy  work. 

4436.  They  are  exposed  to  great  heat? — Yes.  That 
is  only  in  certain  branches.  A  gas  company  is  a 
much  larger  thing  than  people  imagine.  People  get 
the  idea  that  it  is  all  carbonising  coal,  but  it  is  not 
so.  That  is  only  a  certain  section  of  it.  That  is  the 
really  heavy  work.  There  are  thousands  of  men 


employed  who  do  not  do  anything  like  that  heavy 
work. 

4437.  Are  more  men  kept  on  in  the  lighter  occupa¬ 
tions  than  in  the  heavier? — No.  As  a  rule  the  men 
who  do  the  heavier  work  are  pretty  strong  men,  or 
they  could  not  do  it  at  all.  When  a  man  gets 
to  a  certain  age  he  may  be  promoted  to  foreman  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

4438'.  Because  of  what  you  find  in  a  gasworks  and 
allied  industries  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  assume 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  workman  is  no  longer 
capable  of  industrial  work  after  he  reaches  the  age 
of  65? — That  is  what  I  should  think  myself. 

4439.  You  have  not  had  experience  of  any  other 
industry  ?— No. 

4440.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  at  65  might  go  on  a  few  years  longer? — I 
think  he  is  more  capable  than  anybody  else. 

4441.  He  represents  a  fairly  large  seotion  of  the 
community,  does  he  not? — I  could  not  say.  A  lot  of 
people  are  migrating  into  the  towns.  I  have  no 
figures. 

4442.  Do  you  think  it  at  all  reasonable  if  the  pen¬ 
sion  age  is  to  go  below  70  to  discriminate  on  some 
health  test  between  65  and  70? — I  think  you  would 
have  very  great  difficulty  there  and  you  would  open 
the  way  to  a  lot  of  dissent. 

4443.  But  we  are  faced  with  the  real  problem,  are 
we  not,  namely,  the  problem  of  adding  enormously 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  country? — Yes;  there  would 
be  an  apparent  increase  of  expenditure. 

4444.  We  are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  are  we  notP 
— It  is  a  question  of  distribution.  I  agree  that  if 
a  man  is  really  capable  of  working  and  earning  a 
good  sum  of  money  it  would  be  a  cost  to  the  nation  if 
you  kept  him  in  idleness,  and  it  would  be  folly. 

4445.  It  would  be  bad  policy? — It  would  be  bad 
policy.  It  all  turns  on  the  question  of  whether  a  man 
is  capable  or  incapable. 

4446.  You  think  that  there  would  be  undoubtedly 
saving  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  National  Health 
Insurance  if  the  age  were  reduced  from  70  to  65? — 
Yes. 

4447.  That  is  because  you  consider  that  the  money 
benefits  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  might 
terminate  at  the  age  of  65? — Yes. 

4448.  If  at  the  same  time  as  you  reduced  the  age 
you  recognised  the  reduced  value  of  money  and 
doubled. the  old  age  pension,  would  you  not  have  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  with  regard  to  National 
Health  Insurance  purposes? — Yes;  I  am  afraid  that 
has  to  come. 

4449.  If  that  is  so,  there  is  not  much  saving  on  that 
head? — Only  so  far  as  concerns  men  between  65  and 
70.  I  presume  you  would  put  up  the  subscription  as 
well.  Whatever  the  whole  thing  costs,  there  would 
be  a  saving  by  this  means. 

4450.  The  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  looking  at  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Budget,  can  hardly 
hope  for  a  net  reduction  on  the  National  Health 
Insurance? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  it. 
Increased  costs  have  to  go  through  the  whole  piece. 
We  find  it  in  our  accounts.  You  cannot  have  Certain 
things  doubled  or  trebled  in -cost  without  everything 
else  following  in  succession. 

4451.  You  do  not  invite  us  to  take  a  cheerful  view, 
I  am  jifraid? — I  wish  I  could.  How  can  I?  It  is 
like  the  tide  creeping  in. 

4452.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  thought  the  Old  Age  Pension  en¬ 
couraged  thrift.  Is  it  not  at  least  as  probable  that 
the  certainty  of  receiving  a  pension  at  a  certain  age 
operates  to  discourage  thrift? — No.  I  still  think  that 
there  is  nothing  like  promise  of  something  to  assist 
a  man  in  trying  to  add  to  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  that  is  so. 

4453.  That  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  opinion? — Well, 
I  have  never  known  a  man  altogether  satisfied  with 
what  he  was  going  to  get.  Every  man  tries  to  in¬ 
crease  it. 

4454.  Chairman :  There  are  one  or  two  other  ques¬ 
tions  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Can  you  tell  us  the 
amount  the  Company  pay  annually  in  pensions? — 
With  regard  to  workmen  it  costs  us  about  £23,000 
per  annum,  and  in  regard  to  officers,  it  is  just  a  little 
more.  It  is  about  £25,000.  That  is  because  the 
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Fund  has  not  got  into  full  working  order.  The 
Company  is  paying  really  instead  of  the  Fund  until 
the  Fund  gets  into  good  working  order.  The  Fund 
will  take  that  off  their  shoulders  in  the  course  of 

time.. 

4455.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  workmen 
and  officers?  Is  it  a  question  of  wages  and  salary? — 
The  officers  are  clerks,  engineers  and  so  on,  and  they 
are  put  on  the  staff  of  the  Company  by  the  directors. 
A  workman  is  taken  on  at  a  station  by  the  engineer, 
or  somebody  like  that,  and  he  is  paid  weekly.  An 
officer  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  notice. 

4456.  What  do  the  officers  themselves  pay  in  con¬ 
tributions? — They  pay  a  percentage  of  their  salaries. 
It  is  3  or  4  per  cent.,  according  to  age.  It  averages 
about  3^  per  cent. 

4457.  The  Company  pay  £32,000.  What  will  the 
contributors  pay?  Have  you  a  comparative  figure? 
—They  would  pay  about  £7,000  towards  the  super¬ 
annuation  fund.  What  the  Company  pay  is  included 
in  the  £25,000  I  gave  you. 

4458.  The  Company  pay  £25,000  and  the  contri¬ 
butors  £7,000?— Yes. 

4459.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  invalidity  pension  we 
did  not  ask  you  any  question,  I  think.  Supposing  a 
man  is  disabled  at  55,  will  he  receive  a  pension? — 
Yes,  he  will  receive  a  pension,  reduced,  as  I  men¬ 
tioned  before,  by  twentvfifths  and  sixtieths. 

4460.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  you  have  a 
very  large  means  limit  it  will  be  a  very  costly  matter? 

■ — Yes,  very  costly. 

4461.  Have  you  considered  whether  you  might  make 
an  arrangement  to  give  pensions  to  all  who  come 
under  the  Health  Insurance  Act,  for  instance? — I 


have  thought  of  it,  but  1  do  not  see  how  it  is  work¬ 
able,  because  the  National  Health  Insurance  is  so 
limited  with  regard  to  its  membership.  Only  certain 
people  come  under  the  National  Health  Insurance. 
The  wives  of  the  workmen  do  not  come  under  it, 
and  women  take  more  pensions  than  men.  It  is  only 
employees  really,  and  only  certain  employees,  who 
come  under  it. 

4462.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  retirement,  do 
you  take  medical  evidence  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  man 
or  not,  or  do  you  entirely  depend  on  what  the  fore¬ 
man  says? — In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  what  the 
chief  recommends.  It  is  not  on  medical  certificate. 

4463.  Has  the  Company  considered  the  advisability 
of  having  a  fixed  age  for  retirement? — Yes,  65. 

4464.  I  gather  that  that  is  not  an  absolutely  fixed 
age.  Some  may  go  on? — Yes,  you  would  never  make 
the  thing  absolute.  I  have  even  known  the  super¬ 
annuation  fund  rules  to  be  put  aside  in  order  to 
meet  a  case.  It  was  a  very  necessary  step,  and  it 
happened  during  the  wTar.  One  could  not  help  it 
then. 

4465.  You  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  men  that 
you  have  over  65? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

4466.  It  is  not  a  large  number? — No. 

4467.  I  suppose  that  you  have  a  large  number  of 
temporary  men? — Yes. 

4468.  Those  do  not  come  into  the  scheme  at  all? — 
Well,  they  could  not,  because  you  must  have  con¬ 
tinuous  service.  You  must  not  break  your  service  at 
all.  We  do  not  give  a  pension,  as  a  rule,  to  a  man 
who  comes  in  over  a  certain  age.  That  is  another 
point. 

Chairman  :  We  are  much  indebted  to  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

( Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  2.30  o’clock.) 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Tuesday  8 th  July ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 


ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  II.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


|  Secretaries. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Close,  called  in  and  examined. 


4468.  Chairman :  I  think,  Mrs.  Close,  that  you  are 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Stockton-on- 
Tees  ? — Yes. 

4469.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Poor  Law 
Guardian? — I  was  elected  9  years  ago  in  April. 

4470.  And  therefore  you  have  had  experience  of 
that  aspect  of  the  problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions  with 
which  Guardians  have  to  deal? — Yes. 

4471.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  two  or  three 
different  points  to  which  you  refer,  and  first  of  all 
with  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  existing 
limitations  should  be  in  any  way  removed.  I  think 
you  have  experience,  have  you  not,  as  to  the  fact 
that  help  given  by  relatives  to  old  people  is  taken 
into  account  as  part  of  the  income  when  the  question 


of  their  eligibility  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  comes  up. 
You  have  had  your  attention  repeatedly  called  to 
that  in  your  experience,  I  understand  ? — Yes. 

4472.  What  do  you  want  to  tell  us  on  that  point? 
Do  you  consider  that  help  received  from  relatives 
should  be  counted  or  should  not  be  counted  in  the 
income  of  the  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension? — 
My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  two  years  ago. 
Then  my  attention  wras  drawn  to  the  case  of  an  old 
lady  who  has  since  died.  She  was  left  a  wddow  very 
young  with  three  children  and  never  applied  for  help 
from  the  Guardians,  but  brought  them  up  very  respect¬ 
ably.  They  returned  her  love  by  keeping  her  very  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  hope  that  on  reaching  70  she  would 
receive  a  pension.  They  applied  twro  months  before 
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and  the  investigator  enquired  how  she  lived.  They 
said  that  they  had  kept  her  till  then.  They  said 
“she  is  delicate,”  and  he  said  “Is  she  under  a 
doctor?”  “Yes.”  He  asked  what  they  paid.  They 
6aid  that  they  paid  £11  for  the  doctor’s  bill  the 
previous  year.  They  took  her  for  a  holiday  with 
them  every  year.  They  could  not  leave  her  in  an 
empty  house.  That  was  put  down  as  income,  to 
their  great  surprise.  The  man  in  whose  house  she 
lived  was  a  grocer  and  had  his  father  and  mother 
to  support.  Her  daughter,  a  dressmaker,  was  in 
a  fairly  decent  position.  It  came  as  a  great  shock 
to  those  people.  I  enquired  further  and  found  that 
all  over  the  town  the  same  sort  of  thing  existed 
and  the  Trade  Council  sent  resolutions  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  about  it. 

4473.  Your  experience  would  suggest  that  when 
people  become  70,  unless  they  have  a  considerable 
private  income,  they  ought  to  get  the  Old  Age 
Pension  apart  from  all  help  from  relatives? — Yes. 

If  they  are  only  getting  or  earning  money  up  to 
a  sovereign  I  think  they  should  have  the  Old  Age 
Pension  on  reaching  whatever  the  pensionable  age 
is.  My  opinion  is  based  on  this — that  they  are 
put  to  such  terrible  questioning  and  things  are 
brought  in  that  nobody  ever  thought  would  be 
brought  in. 

4474.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  wide  feeling 
against  having  to  answer  all  the  questions  which 
they  are  properly  asked  under  the  present  law?— 
Yes,  I  am  a  Guardian  and  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  the  questioning  is  worse  than  the  questioning 
of  the  relieving  officers  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  lately. 

4475.  Whether  it  is  worse,  or  better,  or  the 
same  as  that,  at  any  rate,  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  questioning  altogether? 

- — Yes.  It  is  degrading  to  respectable  people. 

4476.  You  suggest  that  whatever  the  age  and  what¬ 
ever  the  amount  is,  it  should  be  given  apart  from 
any  other  consideration  if  they  are  of  the  legal 
age? — Legal  age  and  respectable  people. 

4477.  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it 
should  be  given  to  criminals.  In  the  next  place  with 
regard  to  the  amount  which,  as  you  know,  is  7s.  6d. 
— do  you  wish  to  tell  us  your  views  as  to  what  you 
think  it  ought  to  be? — The  7s.  6d.  was  really  a 
war-time  measure.  We  think  of  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  as  os.  in  normal  times.  With  no  other  income 
it  should  be  10s.,  because  so  many  cases  of  suffering 
take  place  amongst  these  people.  An  old  couple 
who  have  been  getting  parish  relief  get  the  Old  Age 
Pension,  and  then  they  give  it  up  and  come  back 
to  the  Guardians  because  they  had  been  getting 
more  from  the  Guardians  than  as  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners.  That  was  before  the  half-crown.  That 
has  not  anything  like  balanced  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

4478.  You  mentioned  in  your  memorandum  the 
fact  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  being  circu¬ 
larised  to  give  help  to  Old  Age  Pensioners? — Yes. 

4479.  Where  is  that  done? — At  Holbeck.  A 

circular  letter  was  sent  to  all  Boards  of  Guardians. 
I  never  heard  of  this  before  it  came  to  our  notice 
at  that  time.  About  a  fortnight  ago  we  had  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  I - 1  opposed  it  because  I  felt  it  better 

to  leave  it  to  national  action.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  dis¬ 
tinctly  said  that  he  did  not  want  respectable  people 
to  be  degraded  by  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  and  I 
know  of  hundreds  of  people  who  are  suffering  who 
will  never  come  to  the  Poor  Law. 

4480.  That  is  the  Poor  Law  as  it  is  now? — Yes. 

4481.  You  know  that  there  are  proposals  to 
re-cast  the  Poor  Law? — Yes;  it  will  always  be  the 
same. 

4482.  Will  it  always  be  the  same? — Yes,  it  will 
always  be  the  Poor  Law. 

4483.  How  far  do  you  go  in  saying  that?  Do  you 
mean  that  any  help  from  the  locality,  as  distinguished 
from  help  from  the  whole  country,  would  always 
be,  and  must  always  be,  objectionable? — Yes;  there 
is  always  the  chance  of  a  woman,  or  a  man,  at  one 
house,  telling  the  next  door  person  that  he  or  she 
is  helping  to  keep  the  person  when  it  comes  from 
the  rates. 


4484.  Would  you  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  the 
country  of  their  duty  to  help  the  poor? — It  could 
be  paid  nationally. 

4485.  Then  you  relieve  the  ratepayer?- — It  could 
be  based  on  a  different  system.  It  would  be  paid 
in  another  way;  that  is  all.  You  would  not  know 
exactly  which  channel  it  came  from.  The  difficulty 
could  be  got  over,  I  daresay. 

4486.  Now  you  say  that  in  your  view  the  present 
arrangement  does  not  make  it  easy  enough  for  appli¬ 
cants  to  put  their  claims  before  Committees.  Is 
that  so? — It  all  depends,  I  feel,  on  the  particular 
person. 

4487.  On  the  pension  officer? — Yes. 

4488.  What  do  you  suggest  to  remedy  that? — May 
I  give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean? 

4489.  Please. — An  old  man  last  year  claimed  an 
Old  Age  Pension  and  got  it  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  He  was  living  with  his  married  daughter 
and  his  wife  also.  He  died,  and  then  this  year  in 
March  the  old  woman  became  70  and  she  applied, 
and  in  the  meantime  there  was  another  officer  and 
every  difficulty  was  put  in  the  way.  The  relatives 
had  been  keeping  the  mother,  and  he  said,  “  Put  it 
down  as  12s.”  They  said,  “  We  have  never  taken 
anything  into  account;  she  lives  the  same  as  we  do,” 
and  he  put  it  down  at  12s.  and  the  woman  could  not 
have  a  pension.  She  has  a  shilling  a  week  now  after 
a  great  fight.  She  is  living  in  my  street.  The 
Pension  Officer  says  that  the  locality  is  always  taken 
into  consideration,  which  makes  it  at  once  another 
slum  question.  If  the  man  is  right  in  doing  what 
he  does,  only  old  people  in  the  slums  are  entitled  to 
anything,  and  not  the  more  respectable  people  who 
are  keeping  the  nation  going.  That  shows  the 
difference  between  two  men  investigating  the  same 
case. 

4490.  Has  she  applied  to  the  local  Old  Age  Pension 
Committee? — Yes,  and  they  granted  it.  The  officer 
appealed  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they 
rescinded  it.  The  woman  gets  Is.  a  week. 

4491.  Do  you  know  why  the  Local  Government 
Board  over-ruled  the  Committee? — Simply  on  the 
officer’s  finding  that  the  keep  was  worth  12s.  a  week. 
They  were  asked  if  she  went  for  a  holiday.  They 
said  “  Yes,”  and  the  train  fare  was  put  down  as 
income.  The  daughter  was  good  enough  to  give 
train  fare  for  a  holiday  for  her  health. 

4492.  Did  you  know  that  household  yourself? — Not 
until  Saturday,  -when  my  attention  was  drawn  to  it. 

4493.  You  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  the  keep? — The  head  of  the  house  is  a  joiner  with 
two  children.  He  would  live  in  almost  the  same  way 
as  myself.  That  is  one  of  the  cases  where  I  am  up 
against  the  keep  being  taken  into  consideration. 

4494.  I  follow  that.  I  am  on  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  officer,  in  your  opinion,  was  estimating 
much  too  highly  what  they  were  doing  for  her? — 
There  is  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  come  to  12s.  a  week.  The  man  has 
five  people  to  keep. 

4495.  What  wages  would  he  get? — He  was  a  joiner. 

I  do  not  know  the  trade  union  rate.  It  may  be  £3 
or  £4  a  week  now.  The  man’s  wife  was  a  delicate 
woman,  and  he  had  two  children  and  the  old  lady  to 
keep. 

4496.  From  your  experience  of  applicants  for  Poor 
Law  relief,  you  would  like  to  see  the  pensionable 
age  made  lower? — Yes.  There  are  85  under  our 
Committee  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  under  70  years 
of  age.  There  are  some  who,  we  feel,  are  over  70  but 
who  cannot  prove  their  age. 

4497.  Eighty-five  out  of  how  many  altogether? — 
We  have  a  Union  of  60,000.  I  have  not  taken  the 
rural  relief  into  consideration.  This  is  just  the  two 
town  Committees. 

4498.  What  is  the  total  number  of  aged  persons 
attached  to  the  two  town  Committees  receiving  relief, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  those  under  70? — I  could  not 
tell  you  that. 

4499.  Is  85  the  total  number  under  70? — No. 

4500.  How  many  are  there  under  65  ^getting  it? — 
I  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
would  be  interested,  or  I  could  have  got  it. 

4501.  If  you  could  find  it  out,  would  you  send  word 
to  us? — With  pleasure. 
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4502.  We  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the 
persons  who  receive  Poor  Law  relief  are  between 
65  and  70? — They  do  not  get  out-relief  until  60.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  send  the  information  on. 

4503.  Your  view,  I  suppose,  is  that  if  they  had 
Old  Age  Pensions  they  would  not  need  outdoor  relief? 
— Yes,  if  it  was  higher  than  it  is  now. 

4504.  If  it  was  10s.? — Yes. 

4505.  Your  Board  of  Guardians  have  not  considered 
the  question  of  developing  the  National  Health 
Insurance  for  those  under  70.  That  is  beyond  its 
province,  is  it  not?— We  get  a  few  cases  under  the 
National  Insurance,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  take 
that  into  consideration  at  all. 

4506.  What  you  say  about  the  Poor  Law  you  think 
would  apply  to  anything  that  Parliament  put  to 
take  its  place? — Yes.  There  are  certain  people  who 
will  always  have  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law  who  have 
no  other  resources — people  who  have  not  behaved 
particularly  well  and  have  not  been  earners,  but 
always  wasters,  as  it  were. 

4507.  Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  decide  between 
who  has  been  a  waster  and  who  has  not,  and  how 
much  is  due  to  misfortune? — We  do  not  try  to  decide 
that,  but  some  people  are  under  the  Poor  Law  all 
their  lives;  they  are  wasters  and  cannot  help  it.  It 
is  a  terribly  contagious  complaint.  If  the  Poor  Law 
system  once  sets  into  them  you  cannot  very  well  get 
it  out. 

4508.  Mr.  Comyns :  As  regards  board  and  lodging, 
I  infer  that  you  complain  of  the  system  of  taking 
it  into  account  at  all,  and  your  view  is  that  the 
provision  should  be  altered  ? — Only  when  it  is  given 
by  the  family.  I  do  not  expect  a  stranger  to  keep 
a  man  or  a  woman  for  nothing,  but  when  the  claimant 
is  living  with  a  son  or  daughter,  who  sometimes  go 
short  themselves  to  give  help,  I  object  to  its  being 
taken  into  consideration. 

4509.  You  have  rather  a  subsidiary  complaint 
against  the  Pension  Officer.  You  thought  that 
he  put  the  board  and  lodging  too  high? — I  feel 
that  he  has  the  chance  of  doing  that.  One  officer 
found  it  legitimate  and  the  other  found  it  illegiti¬ 
mate,  as  it  were,  and  he  would  not  allow  the  pension. 
He  must  have  instructions  to  go  by.  The  very  old 
woman,  I  know  for  a  fact,  can  get  Poor  Law  relief 
when  I  go  back.  She  has  no  son,  but  she  has 
daughters.  Daughters  are  not  compelled  to  keep  a 
parent  unless  they  have  very  big  incomes.  She  is 
eligible  for  Poor  Law  relief,  but  not  eligible  for  the 
Old  Age  Pension. 

4510.  That  must  always  be  so,  I  am  afraid,  in 
some  cases.  Do  I  understand  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  woman,  as  far  as  you  know,  were  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  man  when  the  pension  was 
granted?— Yes,  exactly;  she  was  living  with  the  same 
married  daughter.  Not  a  penny  was  coming  from 
anywhere  else.  It  was  just  a  difference  in  the  opinion 
of  the  two  officers. 

4511.  Then  you  mention  that  the  applicants  should 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  officials,  but  should  have 
a  chance  of  stating  their  claims  before  the  local 
Pensions  Committees? — Yes. 

4512.  Under  the  present  system  they  have  a  chance? 
— So  I  understand  since  sending  these  notes  in.  The 
case  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  wrote  them  was  the 
case  I  quoted  of  the  woman  who  never  got  an  Old 
Age  Pension.  She  never  went  before  the  Committee. 
She  was  told  on  each  occasion  that  the  Committee 
had  considered  it,  but  she  was  not  eligible.  When 
I  asked  members  of  the  Committee,  they  had  not 
heard  of  it.  I  put  the  question  to  the  Committee  : 
was  a  woman  with  nothing  in  the  world  at  70  eligible 
for  an  Old  Age  Pension?  They  said,  “  Yes.”  When 
I  gave  them  the  case,  they  said  they  had  never  heard 
of  the  case,  and  that  they  had  not  much  to  do  with 
the  case;  that  the  official,  as  a  rule,  did  it  all.  I 
saw  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  everybody  on  the 
Committee,  but  they  had  never  heard  of  it.  I  drew 
the  attention  of  the  Town  Clerk  to  the  case,  and  I 
understand  that  since  then  every  case  is  notified,  so 
that  the  applicant  may  attend,  if  desired.  I  have 
learnt  that  since. 

4513.  Every  claimant  whose  claim  is  resisted  has 
notice  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  a 
certain  date,  if  she  wishes  to  do  it?- — Yes.  That  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 


4514.  That  has  always  been  so.  It  is  not  a  recent 
modification? — It  is  only  two  years  since  I  learnt  of 
this  case,  and  at  that  time  it  was  not  so. 

4515.  Now,  with  regard  to  12s.  a  week  for  board 
and  lodging — at  the  present  time  a  good  many  per¬ 
sons  in  humble  circumstances  may  well  pay  12s.  a 
week,  with  prices  as  they  are? — If  that  is  so,  it  is 
very  hard  in  such  a  case  as  I  have,  of  a  couple  getting 
15s.,  and  paying  for  lodgings  4b.,  coal  3s.  9d.,  and  gas 
6d.,  etc.,  altogether  8s.  9d.,  leaving  6s.  3d.  The  value 
of  that  will  be  about  3s. — not  quite — to  keep  the  two 
of  them  on.  It  is  rather  an  anomaly,  is  it  not? 

4516.  What  case  is  that? — A  couple  in  William 
Street,  Stockton.  We  had  to  relieve  them  in  kind, 
because  we  found  that  they  might  starve  if  we  did 
not  do  so. 

4517.  Was  he  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension? 
— He  was  receiving  the  Old  Age  Pension  before  the 
rise  in  prices,  when  it  was  5s.  each. 

4518.  Before  the  war  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  was 
granted? — Yes.  At  that  time  it  would  be  Is.  3d.  to 
keep  the  two  after  paying  rent,  coal,  gas,  etc.,  8s.  9d. 
I  was  wrong  in  my  figures  just  now.  Our  Relieving 
Officer  appealed  to  us,  saying  that  they  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

4519.  They  had  nothing  but  the  two  pensions  of 
5s.  coming  in? — Yes,  except  that  a  widow  next  door 
occasionally  gave  them  food.  That  was  not  com¬ 
pulsory.  She  only  did  that  when  she  found  they  had 
not  anything  during  the  day. 

4520.  Chairman:  Do  you  say  that  in  that  case 
the  Pension  Officer  refused? — No,  not  in  that  case. 
They  got  it  quite  easily,  and  it  was  a  very  simple 
system,  that  if  people  are  on  poor  relief  they  get  the 
Old  Age  Pension  without  any  trouble  whatever.  If 
we  have  anybody  on  out-relief  at  70,  they  get  the 
pension  without  trouble. 

4521.  You  keep  on  the  out-relief? — No;  they  be¬ 
come  70,  and  we  simply  transfer  them. 

4522.  In  this  case  they  were  scarcely  able  to  live 
on  10s.? — No.  They  had  Is  3d.  after  paying  their 
way.  They  depended  on  their  neighbours  giving  them 
help. 

4523.  If  you  had  been  able  to  give  outdoor  relief, 
you  would  have  done  so? — Yes. 

4524.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Do  you  think  that 
Boards  of  Guardians  often  have  to  help  Old  Age 
pensioners  in  the  way  of  medical  comforts? — They 
often  have  to  come  for  medical  relief,  but  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief,  the  Guardians  are  always  up 
against  being  surcharged.  We  are  rather  wary  of 
what  we  do  in  these  cases. 

4525.  You  have  known  cases  of  pensioners  with 
nothing  but  the  pension  to  live  on? — Yes.  In  this 
case  our  Relieving  Officer  suggested  relief  in  kind, 
and  that  was  given. 

4526.  Have  you  any  budgets? — No,  I  have  not. 

4527.  Have  you  known  cases  where  superannuation 
allowances  have  caused  pensions  to  be  refused  or 
reduced? — There  is  a  case  at  present  being  investi¬ 
gated'.  I  was  there  on  Saturday.  An  old  man  has 
4s.  from  the  Hearts  of  Oak  and  5s.  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — that  is  9s.- — and  he  will  be  2s.  6d.  better 
off  if  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  Hearts 
of  Oak.  Whether  they  will  do  so  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  most  pathetic  case.  He  was  a  very 
respectable  old  man,  and  when  he  first  ceased  work 
he  had  sufficient  to  live  on  for  some  time.  His  wife 
cleaned  the  offices  where  they  were  living.  They 
gradually  got  through  it.  He  is  paralysed  now. 
The  officer  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  in  prison. 
All  the  time  the  wife  was  telling  the  story  the  old 
man  was  crying.  She  sometimes  feeds  him  on 
biscuits  and  little  delicacies,  and  she  says  that  when 
she  goes  away  he  steals  food  in  her  absence.  They 
are  in  that  awful  condition,  and  yet  there  is  difficulty 
about  the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  investigating  officer 
asked  about  a  picture,  a  very  old  oil  painting.  The 
old  man,  in  desperation,  said,  “  Can  you  sell  it  for 
me?”  The  old  woman  said,  “  It  shall  never  go  out 
while  we  live.”  She  said  on  Saturday,  “  Do  you 
think  it  will  stop  me  from  getting  the  Old  Age 
Pension  for  my  husband?”  I  said,  “  It  ought  not 
to,”  but  I  cannot  do  anything. 

4528.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker  :  When  a  son  or  daughter 
keeps  the  old  people,  do  you  find  it  is  hard  on  the 
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family  if  the  pension  is  refused  on  that  account?— 
Very  hard  indeed.  I  know  plenty  of  people  with 
young  families  who,  of  course,  want  to  educate  them 
and  bring  them  up  respectably.  The  old  woman  in 
our  street  cried  on  Saturday,  and  said  she  did  not 
want  to  debar  her  daughter  from  educating  her 
family,  and  it  would  be  so  if  they  did  not  get  help 
from  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

4529.  You  spoke  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioners  suffer¬ 
ing  rather  than  apply  to  the  Poor  Law.  How  do 
they  live  if  they  have  nothing  else?  You  spoke  of 
Old  Age  Pensioners  being  transferred  from  the 
Guardians  to  the  Pension  Officer  at  70? — Yes. 

4530.  How  can  they  live  if  they  have  nothing  else? 
— I  do  not  know.  If  they  are  transferred,  it  is  not 
our  affair  any  longer.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
financially  they  are  not  better  off.  In  some  cases 
they  have  had  to  come  back  because  they  were  worse 
off. 

4531.  Because  they  could  not  live  on  the  pension? 
— Yes. 

4532.  You  have  known  such  cases? — We  have  known 
cases.  We  have  known  cases  of  people  who  left  the 
workhouse  and  had  to  go  back. 

4533.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  person  in 
the  workhouse? — At  70  they  are  mostly  in  the  in¬ 
firmary,  and  it  costs  21s.  It  will  be  about  15s.  in 
the  House,  I  think.  It  was  12s.  some  time  ago. 

4534.  Would  they  be  able  to  live  outside  on  10s.? — 
They  would  have  freedom,  and  they  would  not  have 
that  in  the  workhouse.  They  would  go  short  of  many 
things  to  have  freedom.  A  postmistress  told  me  on 
Friday  that  they  came  in  every  week  and  said  they 
could  hardly  wait  until  the  money  was  due,  and 
asked  did  she  know  when  it  would  be  more,  as  it  was 
such  a  terrible  struggle  now.  That  I  got  to  know 
from  the  Thornaby  postmistress  last  week.  She  said 
she  suffered  very  much  on  the  pension  pay  day. 

4535.  Did  you  say  that  the  Pension  Officer  counted 
the  doctor’s  bill  as  income? — Yes;  and  the  train  fare 
of  the  old  lady  going  to  the  daughter  for  a  holiday. 
In  some  cases,  as  I  have  heard  on  good  authority, 
if  a  son  allows  his  father  an  ounce  of  tobacco  a  week, 
that  is  also  put  down  as  income,  and  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  on  the  value  of  the  furniture,  which  is  most 
absurd.  They  cannot  possibly  eat  the  furniture,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  part  with  household  goods  they 
have  had  for  50  years,  perhaps. 

4536.  You  spoke  of  85  men  and  women  between 
65  and  70  who  were  having  outdoor  relief? — Yes. 

4537.  You  cannot  give  the  number  in  the  work- 
house  who  might  be  outside  if  the  pension  were 
higher? — It  is  not  a  considerable  number,  but  there 
are  a  good  many. 

4538.  Can  you  send  the  figures? — Yes,  quite  easily 
within  a  day  or  two. 

4539.  Chairman :  The  complete  figure  that  we 
should  all  like,  if  we  can  have  it,  is  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  assistance  who 
are  over  60  years  of  age — those  who  are  in  the  House 
and  those  who  are  receiving  outdoor  relief?— The 
number  of  people  under  60  who  are  in  the  House 
are  in  a  different  category.  Out-relief  is  not  allowed 
under  60. 

4540.  Some  people  under  60  have  to  go  to  the 
workhouse?- — Yes,  through  some  defect.  I  can  give 
the  figures  quite  well.  There  Avas  a  very  pitiful 
case  last  year  of  a  soldier’s  mother  only  seven  months 
off  70,  a  very  respectable  old  woman  with  gold  glasses 
and  gold  rings  on  her  finger,  who  came  for  out- 
relief.  T  felt  at  once  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  value  of  those  would  be  taken  as  income  if  she 
had  gone  for  an  Old  Age  Pension.  I  asked  for  the 
case  to  he  left  open  for  some  time.  I  did  not  like 
her  being  pauperised  for  the  sake  of  seven  months.  ' 
I  took  her  to  the  War  Pensions  Committee,  and  she 
was  put  on  their  books  at  5s.  per  week.  It  was 
awfully  hard  for  a  woman  of  that  age  who  had  lived 
a  very  respectable  life  and  had  a  certain  amount 
of  self-respect  and  pride  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law. 

A  favourable  message  came,  and  she  was  thanking 
God  on  her  knees  for  our  civility  and  for  saving  her 
from  getting  on  the  Poor  Law  books.  It  was  most 
pathetic.  The  woman  might  easily  have  been  saved 
that  ordeal  if  the  age  had  been  lower. 


4541.  Or  if  the  War  Pensions  Committee  had  heard 
of  her.  in  the  first  instance? — It  had  to  come  under 
a  special  heading  which  I  am  afraid  we  invented  at 
the  time. 

4542.  1  hope  that  whatever  age  is  fixed  for  Old 
Age  Pension,  your  powers  of  benevolent  invention 
will  not  be  affected  ?— That  is  how  we  dealt  with  it. 

4543.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Have  you  known  cases 
where  war  pensions  to  dependants  have  prevented 
the  Old  Age  Pension  being  paid? — Yes.  In  one  case, 
a  woman,  79  years  of  age,  was  asked  by  the  Pensions 
Officer,  “  Could  you  not  go  out  to  wash,”  and  was 
she  sure  that  she  did  not  earn  money  by  wash¬ 
ing?  She  had  not  done  washing  for  years.  Her 
daughter  had  done  her  washing.  Her  son  was  called 
up,  and  she  did  not  get  much  allotment,  and  she 
was  told  that  she  could  not  get  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

4543a.  Chairman  :  How  much  was  the  allotment? — 
About  7s.  9d.  The  son  has  since  come  back. 

4544.  What  else  had  she  to  live  on? — That  was  all. 

4545.  Had  she  a  house  rent  free? — No.  She  lived 
in  the  house  she  had  lived  in  many  years.  It  was  a 
public-house,  but  the  licence  was  taken  away.  It  was 
very  cheap — in  a  very  cheajj  part  of  the  town. 

4546.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  She  would  get  the  Old 
Age  Pension  in  that  case?- — No,  because  she  got  the 
allotment. 

4547.  She  ought  to  have  got  the  Old  Age  Pension 
as  well? — I  understand  that  if  they  have  the  Old 
Age  Pension  first — I  am  not  quite  sure — they  may 
get  an  allotment;  but  if  they  have  the  allotment  first, 
they  cannot  get  the  Old  Age  Pension.  There  is  some 
absurdity  connected  with  the  law,  but  I  do  not  quite 
knowr  what  it  is. 

4q48.  Chairman :  That  would  only  be  the  case 
where  the  allotment  is  over  13s.  a  week? — I  do  not 
know  the  full  facts  of  the  case,  but  when  I  said  the 
woman  v'as  entitled  to  the  Old  Age  Pension  the 
daughter  said  :  “  My  mother  would  never  go  for  it, 
because  he  asked  her  was  she  able  to  go  out  and 
wash .  ’  ’ 

4549.  She  felt  insulted  by  the  pensions  officer 
rather  than  by  the  actual  refusal? — Yes.  When 
people  are  poor  and  low'  down  they  take  as  an  insult 
a  very  proper  question. 

4550.  That  depends  on  the  manner  of  asking  it? 
— They  feel  that  all  the  world  is  against  them  when 
they  are  dow'n,  and  things  that  are  intended  to  be 
very  nice  at  times  hurt  them  very  much. 

4551.  Mr.  7)unfnrd:  Does  your  Poor  Law'  area 
include  Thornaby  as  well? — No;  that  is  another  area. 

4552.  You  mention  Thornaby  incidentally.  You 
said  that  you  got  some  information  from  there,  I 
think? — Yes,  from  the  Thornaby  postmistress.  I 
met  her  in  the  street  the  other  day.  That  is  how 
I  got  the  information.  She  is  a  resident  of  Stockton. 

4553.  I  wondered  whether  it  wras  also  in  your 
area? — No;  that  is  Middlesbrough.  The  bridge 
divides  us.  I  was  referring  to  people  living  in 
Thornaby  who  go  to  our  post  office  and  say  they  can 
hardly  live  the  week  and  ask  w'hen  it  will  be  raised. 

4554.  With  regard  to  rings,  some  people  look  on 
rings  as  a  form  of  investment? — The  woman  had  an 
old  wedding  ring  and  a  keeper  w'hich  she  may  have 
had  all  her  married  life. 

4555.  I  thought  that  you  might  mean  a  gorgeous 
display  of  rings? — No,  a  wedding  ring  and  keeper. 

4556.  If  there  were  a  number  of  rings  some  of 
them  might  be  usefully  sold  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree 
with  that,  but  I  do  not  like  old  people  parting  with 
furniture. 

4557.  You  say  as  regards  the  means  of  qualification 
you  would  exclude  all  incomes  which  have  proved 
personal  thrift? — If  they  had  an  income  that  they 
had  w'orked  for  and  it  was  under  £1  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

4558.  You  say  in  your  precis  “  unless  a  very  large 
income  could  be  proved.”  You  would  modify  the 
expression  “  very  large  ”  to  “  £1  ”? — It  is  a  large 
income  to  me  you  see.  I  am  a  working  man’s  wife. 

4659.  You  do  not  prefer  universality? — I  think 
there  should  be  a  qualification. 

4560.  You  want  to  do  away  with  the  inquisition, 
as  we  may  term  it?— Yes. 
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4561.  You  could  not  do  away  with  it  without 
universality? — If  the  people  had  a  big  income  they 
could  stand  any  amount  of  questioning.  They  have 
a  certain  amount  of  dignity  to  uphold  them. 

4562.  You  would  have  to  question  people  as  to 
whether  the  income  was  under  or  over  £1,  even 
under  your  proposal,  so  you  could  not  do  away 
with  that  machinery? — But  they  would  not  ask 
them  whether  a  certain  picture  belonged  to  them. 

4563.  You  might  have  a  Statutory  Declaration? 
—The  income  tax  returns  would  give  the  inform¬ 
ation. 

4564.  You  spoke  of  a  case  in  which  the  old  lady 
only  gets  Is.  pension? — Yes. 

4565.  That  would  also  entitle  her  to  the  special 
2s.  6d.  ? — She  did  not  get  it. 

4566.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  pension  people, 
but  of  the  applicant,  or  those  advising  the  appli¬ 
cant  you  see? — They  could  not  understand  why  she 
did  not  get  it  until  I  said:  “  Sometimes  the  main¬ 
tenance  is  taken  into  account.” 

4567.  We  cannot  blame  the  Act  for  what  it  is 
not  responsible  for? — No. 

4568.  It  is  a  matter  of  ignorance  sometimes  on 
the  part  of  those  looking  after  the  applicant’s  in¬ 
terest  ?- — The  case  was  bona  fide  you  see  because 
the  committee  granted  the  pension  and  had  to  with¬ 
draw  it.  The  officer  appealed  to  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board.  She  is  getting  a  shilling  anyhow. 

4569.  It  is  very  difficult  to  keep  anyone  in  reason¬ 
able  circumstances  under  12s.  now-a-days.  You  put 
forward  the  raising  of  the  limit  of  income,  the 
lowering  of  the  age,  and  you  say  that  in  your 
opinion  you  think  the  amount  should  be  10s.  a 
week  at  least.  Now  assuming  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  all  three  things,  which  would  you  put  first,  which 
second,  and  which  third  ? — I  feel  that  my  greatest 
point  would  be  lesser  questioning,  I  would  have 
it  on  a  simpler  basis.  I  am  not  particular  about 
the  money  or  the  age  limit. 

4570.  Which  do  you  lay  the  greatest  stress  on? — 
I  know  that  public  opinion  is  going  to  alter  things 
very  soon.  The  inquisition  business  is  so  little  known 
and  that  is  what  I  am  keen  about. 

4571.  You  are  keenest  on  doing  away  with  the 
inquisition? — Yes,  in  the  form  it  is  in  at  present, 
and  then  in  regard  to  assessment  they  should  not 
take  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  where  a  good  son  who  gives  an  ounce 
of  tobacco,  or  a  good  daughter  who  gives  her  mother 
Is.  pocket  money  a  week,  that  should  not  be  taken 
into  account.  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  of  a 
daughter,  a  domestic  servant,  who  allows  her  mother 
a  little  money  for  comforts,  and  the  pension  officer 
puts  it  down  as  Is.  6d.  a  week  pocket  money,  but 
it  is  not  so  much. 

4572.  You  would  not  care  to  offer  an  opinioir 
as  to  which  of  the  other  two  you  would  put  first  ? — 
It  is  so  difficult  to  decide;  both  are  so  vital. 

4573.  Is  it  your  experience  that  when  average 
working  class  people  reach  the  age  of  65  they  cannot 
do  much  wrork  ? — I  feel  that  when  they  have  worked 
all  their  lives  from  14  to  65  they  have  done  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  nation  and  the  nation  should  repay 
them . 

4574.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  be  pensioned  at 
65  for  the  work  done  for  the  nation? — Yes. 

4575.  Mr.  Henry  W oodall :  Do  you  consider  that 
the  Old  Age  Pension  was  meant  to  keep  old  people 
entirely  without  any  other  means  of  support  ?— Yes, 
according  to  my  reading  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
speech,  and  I  have  that  impression. 

4576.  You  think  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  without  any  other  means? — Yes,  or  it 
misses  its  object.  I  never  knew  that  it  was  a  luxury 
allowance  at  all. 

4577.  Chairman :  When  it  first  became  law  it  was 
definitely  said  that  it  was  not  meant  as  a  luxury 
allowance  and  it  was  not  supposed  to  be  enough  to 
keep  a  person  entirely,  but  it  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  a  real  help  to  the  aged  to  have  5s.  a  week 
for  certain,  and  would  make  it  easier  for  the  rela¬ 
tives  to  help  them  if  5s.  a  week  was  coming  in. 
That  is  what  was  said  in  Parliament? — And  they 
would  not  have  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law. 


4577a.  It  was  hoped  that  in  many  cases  they  would 
not  have  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law? — I  remember 
that  distinctly. 

4578.  It  was  not  intended  to  give  them  all  that 
they  would  require  nor  was  it  supposed  that  they 
could  live  on  5s.  It  was  merely  intended  as  a  sub¬ 
stantial  help  ? — Poor  people  have  such  a  poor  opinion 
of  themselves  that  they  thought  that  it  was  to 
keep  them  and  everybody  looked  forward  to  it. 

4579.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw:  From  your  knowledge 
of  the  Poor  Law  do  you  think  there  is  great  objec¬ 
tion  to  it  in  the  North  of  England  ? — Yes,  but  mostly 
through  ignorance.  The  people  who  read  Dickens 
think  that  to  this  day  the  same  Poor  Law  exists, 
but  it  does  not. 

4580.  Do  you,  from  your  experience,  think  that 
10s.  would  be  adequate  for  anybody  with  no  other 
means?  Supposing  a  woman  of  65  or  70  had  10s. 
only,  would  that  be  sufficient? — I  am  not  hoping  for 
the  millennium,  and  I  think  that  as  long  as  things 
are  as  they  are  people  would  have  to  struggle  just 
the  same  if  they  had  10s.  Some  would  have  more 
trouble  than  others. 

4581.  But  supposing  they  get  10s.  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion,  would  that  be  sufficient  to  keep  them? — Some. 
A  tradesman  getting  £2  a  week  may  live  in  comfort, 
while  a  man  next  door  with  a  big  family  has  a  very 
hard  existence.  There  are  always  degrees. 

4582.  Would  people  be  satisfied  if  the  amount  was 
raised  to  10s.? — They  would  be  glorified,  I  think — 
not  with  the  present  price  of  food,  but  under  normal 
conditions.  At  present  it  would  be  less  than  5s. 
value. 

4583.  Supposing  that  by  any  chance  the  Poor  Law 
were  abolished,  what  would  you  suggest  should  take 
its  place? — Well,  this  would  be  one  of  the  things 
I  would  suggest. 

4584.  You  think  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  might 
quite  well  take  its  place? — A  great  part  of  its  place. 

4585.  And  that  with  10s.  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  Poor  Law? — Not  for  that  branch  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  children  and  the  infirm  must  be  catered 
for. 

4586.  And  people  who  are  ill? — Yes. 

4587.  But  not  those  who  are  destitute? — No.  Those 
we  have  been  talking  about,  I  think,  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  Poor  Law  in  respect  of  them. 

4588.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  spoke  about  a 
woman  with  a  shilling  a  week  pension  who  does  not 
get  the  half-crown? — Yes. 

4589.  Would  you  give  her  name  and  address  to 
the  Secretary? — Yes.  Those  people  have  had  s 
terrible  shock. 

4590.  We  will  have  enquiry  made  about  that  case*. 
— I  am  very  pleased.  I  am  going  to  put  them  under 
the  Poor  Law.  I  have  waited  for  some  time,  but  I 
shall  certainly  get  the  old  woman  out-relief  if  she 
does  not  get  a  pension. 

4591.  She  has  a  pension  at  the  present  time? — Only 
Is.  That  will  not  stop  out-relief.  She  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred. 

4592.  You  spoke  about  a  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  furniture  being  taken? — Yes. 

4593.  Do  you  mean  all  the  furniture  in  the  house 
or  furniture  belonging  exclusively  to  the  pensioner? — 
I  understand  that  when  persons  apply  for  the  Old 
Age  Pension  they  can  be  assessed  on  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  the  furniture  as  income. 

4594.  But  what  furniture?  You  speak  about  people 
living  with  relatives? — I  mean  when  they  are  in 
their  own  houses. 

4595.  That  is  not  the  case  unless  the  furniture  is 
of  a  value  over  £50.  There  are  not  many  who 
would  have  furniture  of  a  value  over  £50? — The 
most  decent  people  may  have  furniture  over  that 
amount  and  they  would  find  it  very  hard  to  part 
with  any  of  the  things  they  have  had  so  long.  It 
is  very  sad. 

4596.  Such  people  probably  would  not  be  eligible? — 
1  can  quite  realise  a  man  and  woman  who  have  gone 
through  life  in  comfort  with  nice  homes  wanting  a 
pension. 

4597.  You  spoke  of  a  man  getting  a  pension  and 
dying,  and  his  widow  claiming  the  pension  and  not 
getting  it? — Yes. 
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4598.  She  has  a  pension? — You  regard  it  as  a  pen¬ 
sion?  It  was  after  a  terrible  fight.  The  Committee 
in  the  first  instance  granted  the  woman  a  pension 
and  the  officer  said  it  was  not  legitimate  and  appealed 
to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  sent  down 
and  it  was  withdrawn.  It  came  up  again  and  the 
Committee  fought  hard  and  got  her  a  shilling  a  week. 

4599.  When  did  the  man  who  got  the  pension  die? 
— Last  year,  I  understand. 

4600.  He  died  directly  after  he  got  his  pension? — 
He  cannot  have  lived  long,  I  think.  I  was  more 
interested  in  the  old  woman’s  case.  She  told  me  about 
it,  and  I  wondered  why  it  was. 


4601.  It  occurs  to  me  that  he  might  have  died  be¬ 
fore  the  war? — No;  it  is  quite  a  recent  date.  He 
died  at  a  quarter  past  11  on  Thursday  night  and  - 
they  had  to  return  the  pension  that  they  received 
on  the  Friday.  I  cannot  understand  it.  When  the 
woman  was  allowed  her  pension  it  was  not  paid  in 
advance.  It  was  granted  one  day,  and  a  fortnight 
after  she  got  a  double  allowance. 

4602.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  explain  all  these 
things,  but  the  pension  is  supposed  to  be  paid  in 
advance  ?■ — -Y  es. 

Mr.  Rowntree  in  the  Chair. 

Chairynan :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr  Barnett  Abraham  Fersht,  called  in  and  examined. 


4603.  Chairman:  What  position  do  you  occupy  in 
connection  with  the  London  Committee  of  Deputies 
of  the  British  Jews? — I  am  a  member  of  the  Law 
and  Parliamentary  Committee. 

4604.  Have  you  an  official  connection  ?— I  have  no 
official  connection  other  than  that  I  am  the  general 
secretary  of  one  of  the  Jewish  approved  societies. 

4605.  Did  you  draw  up  this  precis? — Yes,  I  pre¬ 
pared  it. 

4606.  It  shall  be  put  on  the  minutes,  but  before 
that  is  done,  have  you  any  verbal  alterations  which 
you  wish  to  make? — There  is  a  correction  to  be  made 
in  the  paragraph  commencing  “  It  should  be  stated  ” 
— the  number  of  3,020  should  read  3,200. 

4607.  Is  there  any  other  alteration? — No,  except 
that  I  should  have  added  that  of  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  receiving  pensions  the  addition  to  the  payments 
made  in  1918  would  be  less  than  half  per  cent,  of  all 
the  payments  made,  and  consequently  hardly  signifi¬ 
cant  enough  to  warrant  differentiation. 

k 

( The  following  statement  was  handed  in.) 

Statement  as  regards  Old  Age  Pensions  submitted  by 
the  London  Committee  of  Deputies  of  the  British 
J  ews. 

The  terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Old 
Ago  Pensions — 

“  To  consider  and  report  what  alterations,  if 
any,  as  regards  -rates  of  pension  or  qualification 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  statutory  scheme 
of  Old  Age  Pensions  ” — 

encourages  the  Board  of  Deputies,  in  association 
with  the  Jewish  friendly  societies,  to  approach  the 
Committee  with  a  view  to  a  reconsideration  of 
Section  2,  Sub-section  (2)  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  1908.  The  Sub-section  referred  to  reads — 

“  The  person  must  satisfy  the  pension 
authorities  that  for  at  least  20  years  up  to  the 
date  of  the  receipt  of  any  sum  on  account  of 
a  pension  he  has  been  a  British  subject  and  has 
had  his  residence,  as  defined  by  Regulations 
under  this  Act,  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 

This  Sub-section,  by  denying  the  right  to  a  pension 
of  any  person  not  so  qualifying,  leaves  in  the  com¬ 
munity  a  number  (though  small)  of  men  and  women 
who,  while  continuing  to  suffer  all  the  ills  attending 
upon  age  and  disability,  are  deprived  of  the  right 
to  a  pension.  The  persons  so  disqualified  may  have 
been  resident  in  this  country  for  a  period  of  20,  30, 
and  even  40  yeans.  Some  were  brought  to  this 
country  when  quite  young  children,  and  so  have 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives  here.  These 
people  contribute  to  the  rates  and  to  the  National 
Revenue, and  their  children  would  do  the  same;  yet, 
because  they  are  not  qualified  British  subjects,  they 
are  denied  the  benefits  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

The  requirements  for  naturalisation  have  never 
been  easy  to  comply  with.  There  was,  first,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  high  fees,  which,  until  1915,  amounted 
to  £5  in  addition  to  the  fees  for  the  preparation  of  the 
papers  and  for  the  Commissioner  of  Oaths,  which  very 
often  brought  the  cost  up  to  £8  or  £10.  There  were 
other  conditions  which  were  not  always  easy  for  an 
alien  to  comply  with,  but  all  the  time  he  remained  an 
“  economic  unit  ”  in  this  country,  and  in  various 
ways  contributed  to  the  “  national  well-being  of  the 
community.” 


These  points  were  largely  recognised  by  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Approved  Society 
Finance  and  Administration.  That  Committee,  in  a 
Report  (Cd.  8396)  published  in  1916  dealing  with 
the  repeal  of  Section  45  of  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  1911,  after  examining  various  suggestions 
put  forward  by  witnesses,  proceeds  (paragraph  189)- — 
“  Another  suggestion,  and  one  which  appears 
to  offer  the  most  satisfactory  solution,  is  that  all 
aliens  should,  for  insurance  purposes,  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  British  subjects.  Apart 
from  economic  questions  arising  from  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  aliens  which  are  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Committee,  it  is  felt  that,  as  aliens  are 
compelled  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
National  Revenue  (out  of  which  the  State  grant 
is  provided)  ” — (then  comes  a  reference  to  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  as  a  “  measure 
designed  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  ”) — “  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  present  arrangements.  ...  It  may 
perhaps  be  said  that  we  here  trench  on  a  wider 
problem  than  entrusted  to  us,  but  whatever  may 
be  the  policy  adopted  after  the  war  on  the  alien 
question  generally,  we  can  see  no  sufficient 
justification  for  a  system  which  discriminates  by 
purely  fortuitous  selection  against  a  very  small 
part  of  the  alien  community.  .  .  .” 

Just  as  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  is  a 
measure  “  designed  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the 
community,”  so  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is  a 
measure  designed,  not  only  to  provide  something 
towards  the  maintenance  of  aged  persons,  but  also 
to  keep  the  aged  in  health  and  to  protect  them  from 
the  miseries  attending  old  age  when  accompanied  by 
want,  and  from  a  financial  aspect  the  problem  here 
is  not  greater  than  that  arising  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act,  which  entailed  the  addition 
to  the  Reserve  Values  Fund  of  about  £225,000 
and  an  estimated  yearly  cost  to  the  Exchequer  of 
£12,500.  This  important  point  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked — that  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act, 
which  applies  also  to  aliens,  ceases  to  apply  to  any 
person  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  70,  the  present 
age  to  qualify  for  the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  alien, 
like  the  British  siibject,  ceases  to  be  insured  at  70 ; 
but  his  position  is  then  made  so  much  worse  because 
not  only  is  he  not  entitled  to  a  pension,  but  in  the 
event  of  illness  he  is  not  able  to  claim  sickness  or 
disablement  benefit.  Thus  he  suffers  a  penalty 
which,  if  it  had  received  attention  at  the  time,  would 
surely  have  received  some  consideration. 

It  should  be  stated  that  it  is  not  desired  to  repeal 
Siib-section  (2)  of  Section  2  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  without  another  qualification  to  replace  it  which 
should  meet  the  case.  It  is  suggested  that  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  a  pension  should  be  20  years’  residence 
in  this  country.  Naturalisation  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  qualification  for  a  pension.  It  will  be 
shown  later  why  this  period  of  residence  is  suggested. 
The  total  number  of  persons  who  received  pensions 
during  1918  was  940,377.  Taking  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  45,000,000,  then  one  in  everv 
48  of  the  people  is  in  receipt  of  the  benefit.  The 
number  of  aliens  in  London  is  114,000,  and  if  30.000 
are  added  for  the  Provinces  it  makes  a  total  of  about 
145.000.  If  one  in  every  48  of  the  aliens  were  to 
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receive  a  pension,  there  would  be  3,200  alien  pen¬ 
sioners;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  those  who  qualify  by  age  and  20  years’  residence 
would  be  found  to  be  considerably  smaller.  The 
whole  cost  of  pensions,  therefore,  to  aliens  thus 
qualified  would  be  but  a  small  one.  Add  this  to  the 
whole  cost  of  pensions,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£14,000,000  a  year,  it  cannot  be  said  to  represent 
any  real  financial  burden,  whilst  for  the  amount  so 
provided  the  blessings  enumerated  as  being  showered 
upon  the  Old  Age  Pensioners  will  be  extended  to  a 
few  hundred  men  and  women,  who  otherwise  will 
continue  to  suffer  the  evils  which  the  “  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act”  was  designed  to  remedy.  There  is  no 
likelihood  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  aliens 
entering  the  country  at  any  future  time,  for  immi¬ 
gration  into  this  country  is  not  likely  to  be  on  the 
same  scale  as  in  pre-war  days. 

The  period  of  20  years’  domicile  as  a  qualification 
is  suggested  by  a  desire  that  anyone  likely  to  benefit 
by  the  Act  should  have  arrived  in  this  country  before 
he  was  50  years  of  age,  and  so  will  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  State 
before  becoming  eligible  for  the  pension.  It  is 
rarely  that  men  as  old  as  50  come  to  this  country; 
the  immigrants  are  mostly  young  men,  many  of  whom 
marry  here,  and  in  large  numbers  of  cases  they  marry 
English-born  wives;  their  families  contribute  to  the 
National  Revenue  and  indirectly  to  the  fund  which 
provides  the  pensions.  The  amendment  suggested 
will  ako  place,  in  a  better  position  British-born  women 
who  happen  to  be  married  to  men  of  alien  birth. 
Such  women  are  at  present  in  a  particularly  unhappy 
position.  Though  British  by  birth  and  rearing 
families  in  this  country,  yet  they  are  denied  the 
right  to  a  pension.  Again  the  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  Act  must  be  referred  to.  This  hardship  upon 
a  British-born  woman  was  felt  quite  early  in  the 
operation  of  that  Act.  In  the  amending  Act  of  1915 
the  anomaly  was  removed,  and  an  insured  woman  of 
British  birth,  though  an  alien  by  marriage,  when 
making  a  maternity  claim  was  declared  entitled _  to 
the  full  benefit  instead  of  receiving  only  the  reduced 
rate  applicable  to  an  alien. 

The  question  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  must  be 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act.  In  administering  that  Act  it  was 
found  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State  to  treat 
the  aliens  as  British  subjects.  The  sum  of  £12,500 
a  year  thereby  added  to  the  cost  of  the  Exchequer 
for  National  Health  Insurance  was  regarded  as  too 
small  and  insignificant  to  justify  differentiation. 
The  addition  of  a  small  annual  sum  to  the  £14,000,000 
now  being  paid  annually  for  Old  Age  Pensions  is 
surely  too  trifling  to  be  considered  as  sufficient  ground 
for  withholding  a  pension  from  an  alien  who  has 
resided  in  this  country  20  years  or  more,  and  who  has 
otherwise  qualified. 

It  may  be  urged  that  what  applies  to  National 
Health  Insurance  does  not  apply  to  Old  Age  Pensions 
because  the  former  is  both  compulsory  and  contribu¬ 
tory,  whereas  the  latter  is  paid  entirely  by  the 
Exchequer.  This  point  of  view  surely  cannot  be 
upheld.  The  two  are  closely  interwoven.  At  the 
age  of  70  British  subjects  and  aliens  alike  lose  all 
benefit  under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
except  medical  relief.  At  that  age,  when  his  needs 
are  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  the  British  subject 
receives  the  benefit  of  the  Old  Age  Pension,  but  the 
alien  is  deprived  of  this  benefit.  In  his  case  he  has 
no  option  if  in  want,  but  must  apply  for  Poor  Law 
relief,  for  which  there  is  no  nationality  test.  That 
is  to  say,  he  would  receive,  as  a  pauper,  relief  from 
the  rates,  while  the  British  subject  receives,  as  non¬ 
pauper,  relief  from  the  State. 

Moreover,  if  the  present  qualifying  clause  remains 
unamended,  it  is  possible  that  injury  may  be  inflicted 
upon  men  who  have  rendered  service  to  the  country 
during  the  war.  Quite  a  large  number  of  aliens 
have  been,  and  are  still,  in  His  Majesty’s  Service. 
Though  a  promise  has  been  made  that  aliens  who 
have  served  in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  will  be 
enabled  to  secure  naturalisation  free  from  the 
Treasury  fee  of  £3,  all  the  other  conditions  attending 
naturalisation  remain,  and  the  literary  test,  as  at 
present  applied,  i6  sufficient  to  deprive  a  number  of 
these  people  of  the  chance  of  securing  naturalisation. 


The  Board  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews  com¬ 
mends  these  points  to  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  would 
be  glad  to  be  invited  to  appear  before  the  Cbmmittee 
for  the  purpose  of  advocating  and  explaining  them. 

President  of  the  London  Committee 
of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews. 

Chairman  of  the  Law  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee. 

May,  1919. 

4608.  Who  is  the  Pi'esident  of  the  London  Com¬ 
mittee? — Sir  Stuart  Samuel. 

4609.  I  gather  that  you  feel  that  the  requirements 
of  the  naturalisation  laws  are  not  easy? — They  are 
not,  by  any  means. 

4610.  Why  not? — Until  the  earning  power  of  the 
workmen  increased — and  it  only  increased  during  the 
war — it  was  found  very  difficult  to  find  the  sum  of 
money  which  was  necessary  to  secure  him  naturalisa¬ 
tion.  Until  1915  the  Stamp  Duty  alone,  the  Home 
Office  fee,  was  £5,  in  addition  to  solicitors’  costs, 
which  sometimes  amount  to  £3,  £4  and  occasionally 
£5.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  a  working  man  to 
find  that  sum  for  any  purpose,  let  alone  this. 

4611.  There  was  a  sum  of  about  £10  to  be  found? 
— £8  to  £10  to  be  found.  Now  that  is  reduced  by  £2. 

4612.  It  is  £7  or  £8  now? — Yes. 

4613.  I  suppose  it  has  been  found  in  most  cases?— 
It  has  been  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

4614.  In  most  cases? — -I  would  not  say  most.  It 
has  been  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 

4615.  Has  it  been  found  by  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves  or  has  there  been  any  co-operative  movement 
amongst  the  Jews  to  help  those  who  find  it  difficult? 
— There  has  been  a  co-operative  movement.  They 
have  had  facilities,  through  a  society,  to  pay  in 
weekly  instalments,  but  not  assisted  by  any  outside 
agency. 

4616.  Is  it  really  difficult  for  a  thrifty  man  to  meet 
the  payment,  if  it  is  spread  over  a  number  of  years, 
say  10  or  15  or  even  20  years? — It  is  much  easier 
to-day  under  present  conditions  than  it  was  before  the 
war.  The  conditions  before  the  war  were  entirely 
different. 

4617.  Do  you  feel  at  the  moment  that  the  demand 
is  not  as  strong  as  it  was  before  the  war? — For 
naturalisation  ? 

4618.  No — for  special  help  to  meet  the  difficulty? — 
They  had  no  special  help  to  meet  the  difficulty,  but 
they  had  societies  where  they  were  able  to  pay  in 
weekly  or  monthly  instalments. 

4619.  You  feel  that  the  conditions  are  easier? — - 
Yes. 

4620.  They  are  earning  more  money,  and  therefore 
it  is  much  easier  to  meet  the  £7  or  £8?— Yes,  it 
would  certainly  be  easier. 

4621.  Therefore,  your  plea  is  not  as  strong  now  as 
it  was  four  or  five  years  ago? — Not  the  financial 
plea  with  regard  to  naturalisation,  but  the  conditions 
to-day  are  much  more  severe  than  they  were  before 
the  Status  of  Nationality  Act  was  passed. 

4622.  Leaving  that,  and  dealing  with  the  financial 
matter,  that  is  the  matter  you  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on,  is  it  not? — That  and  other  conditions. 

4623.  You  say  that  the  financial  question  is  some¬ 
what  eased  now? — Yes. 

4624.  I  gather  that  you  think  probably  most  can 
meet  the  reduced  fee? — Certainly  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  cotild  now  meet  the  reduced  fee,  providing  that 
the  other  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  davs 
previous  to  1914. 

4625.  Now  will  you  describe  some  of  the  difficulties? 
— Every  person  must  undergo  a  literary  test.  He 
must  be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak  English,  and 
when  you  get  an  illiterate  class — and  a  very  large 
number  of  Polish  and  Russian  people  are  illiterate — it 
is  very  difficult  for  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
English  sufficient  to  pass  the  test  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write  and  speak  the  language.  If  the  test  were 
administered  under  proper  conditions,  it  would,  per¬ 
haps,  not  be  as  difficult,  but  to-day  the  police  who 
make  the  inquiries  do  not  all  apply  the  test  in  the 
same  way.  For  instance,  we  have  known  them  to 
read  to  the  memorialists  part  of  the  memorial  and 
ask  them  to  take  it  down  from  dictation,  and  I 
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believe  there  are  many  English  working  men  who 
would  find  it  difficult  to  take  down  the  memorial 
from  dictation. 

4626.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  conditions  say, 

“  Read  or  write  ”? — No,  “  Read,  write  and  speak.” 

4627.  I  suppose  that  most  have  been  able  to  pass 
and  to  satisfy  the  conditions? — Since  the  Status  of 
Nationality  Act,  there  has  not  been  a  fair  test.  In  a 
number  of  cases  where  there  has  been  a  test, 
naturalisation  has  been  refused,  and  as  the  Home 
Office  do  not  give  a  reason  for  refusal,  I  think  we 
may  assume  that  it  was  because  of  the  literary  test. 
In  fact,  often  the  societies  who  assist  men  would 
not  proceed  with  a  memorial  where  they  felt  that  the 
man  could  not  pass  the  test.  They  knew  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  money. 

4628.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  at  the  moment 
the  number  of  people  you  are  specially  interested  in 
and  claim  for  is  3,200? — That  would  be  the  maximum 
number  of  pensioners. 

4629.  Of  the  3,200,  how  many  do  you  suppose  would 
be  debarred  on  financial  grounds,  and  how  many  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  literary 
test? — Seeing  that  some  of  these  people  have  been 
in  England  for  many  years,  during  which  the  con¬ 
ditions  have  not  been  quite  the  same  as  to-day,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  many  of  them  were 
debarred  because  they  could  not  afford  the  money. 
The  literary  test  would. not  have  applied  then.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  1914,  a  man  could  become  naturalised 
although  he  could  not  read  and  write  English. 

4630.  Can  you  give  me  a  more  exact  answer  to  the 
question?  Take  the  3,200;  how  many  would  find 
difficulty  because  of  finance  and  how  many  would  find 
difficulty  because  of  the  literary  test?— That  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer,  and,  apart  from  that,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  exactly  apply.  Under  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  a  man  must  have  been  naturalised  fully 
20  years  before  becoming  entitled  to  pension.  So 
you  must  go  back  to  the  conditions  existing  20  years 
ago.  Under  the  Status  of  Nationality  Act,  when  a 
man  is  naturalised  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privilege  of  a  British  born  person,  but  under 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  there  is  the  provision  that 
he  must  have  been  naturalised  for  20  years  before 
being  entitled  to  a  pension.  That  is  the  only  Act,  I 
believe,  which  denies  one  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  a  man  secures  by  naturalisation.  The  two 
points  are  bound  together. 

4631.  This  question,  I  gather,  came  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act? — Yes. 

4632.  Did  your  Committee  take  action  then ? — We 
pointed  out  similar  difficulties  to  the  Departmental 
Committee  which  sat  in  1916  and  1917. 

4633.  Was  that  Departmental  Committee  able  to 
meet  your  views? — Yes,  it  did  meet  our  views. 

4634.  How  did  they  meet  your  views? — Clause  45  of 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1911,  was  repealed, 
and  every  alien  is  now  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
as  a  British  subject.  Our  views  were  partly  met 
by  the  previous  Act.  A  British  born  woman  marry¬ 
ing  an  alien,  when  claiming  maternity  benefit,  is 
now  entitled  to  receive  the  full  30s.,  the  same  as  a 
British  subject.  The  complete  repeal  of  the  clause 
was  brought  about  by  the  last  Amending  Act  which 
came  into  operation  in  July. 

4635.  Will  you  say,  in  a  word  or  two,  what  you 
would  like  the  Committee  to  do  with  regard  to  this 
matter?. — I  would  like  the  Committee  to  recommend 
the  repeal  of  the  clause  which  imposes  a  naturalisation 
test  for  any  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  that  an  applicant  must  have  been 
resident  in  this  country  for  at  least  20  years. 

4636.  I  think  you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that 
it  is  very  desirable  for  these  people  to  become 
naturalised,  if  possible? — Yes,  that  is  so.  If  the 
qualification  of  20  years  were  struck  out,  that  would 
meet  the  case  very  largely.  If  the  Act  were  so 
amended  that  a  man  would  not  need  to  be  naturalised 
for  20  years,  that  would  partly  meet  the  case,  though 
I  can  foresee  a  difficulty  there.  If  a  man  of  55  or  60 
were  to  apply  for  naturalisation,  it  would  at  once  be 
assumed  that  he  was  seeking  naturalisation  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit  within  a  few  years.  There  is 
always  that  danger,  and  it  might  jeopardise  his 
chance  of  securing  the  object  of  his  memorial.  It 


depends  entirely  on  the  sympathies  of  the  man  who 
is  investigating,  but  if  the  Act  were  amended  to  that 
extent,  it  would  partly  meet  our  case. 

4637-8.  For  reasons  which  you  will  understand,  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  alteration  with 
regard  to  naturalisation.  If  the  Committee  felt 
difficulty,  do  you  not  consider  that  the  special  diffi¬ 
culty  with  regard  to  the  3,000  could  very  largely  be 
met  by  the  Jewish  community  itself? — Do  you  mean 
by  assisting  them  to  naturalisation  or  assisting  them 
to  pension? 

4639.  Pension — assisting  them  to  meet  the  £8  that 
you  speak  of? — If  the  Act  were  so  amended  that  the 
20  years’  waiting  period  were  not  necessary,  I  believe 
that  the  friendly  societies  would  form  groups  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  same  manner  as  the  societies 
did  in  the  pre-war  days,  by  allowing  them  to  pay  in 
weekly  instalments.  I  do  not  think  that  any  section 
of  the  community  will  give  grants  for  the  purpose. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  association  would  vote  a 
sum  of  money  to  help  a  man  to  naturalisation  in 
order  to  secure  a  pension.  It  would  not  be  fair. 
It  would  be  paying  a  premium  for  a  pension  which 
a  man  would  ultimately  get  from  the  State. 

4640.  It  is  not  merely  assistance  in  order  to  get 
the  pension  ;  it  is  really  assistance  to  get  naturalisa¬ 
tion.  From  what  you  say  the  great  majority  I  gather 
find  no  difficulty  at  all.  You  mentioned  3,200? — 
Taking  the  number  of  aliens  in  this  country,  if  1 
in  every  45  received  a  pension  you  would  get  3,200 
as  an  outside  number.  Whether  the  3,200  would 
qualify  in  other  respects  I  cannot  say.  An  Englishman 
may  apply  for  a  pension,  and,  for  reasons  I  need 
not  give,  he  may  not  be  qualified,  and  you  would 
probably  find  the  same  thing  amongst  this  number. 
I  cannot  point  to  any  group  out  of  the  3,200  who 
would  immediately  claim  a  pension  and  receive  it, 
I  base  the  figures  on  the  general  population,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  maximum  number  is  3,200. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  you  asked  before. 

4641.  I  asked  the  question  because  I  wanted  to 
bring  out  the  size  of  the  problem  you  put  before 
us  and  see  whether  there  are  any  other  ways  of 
meeting  the  difficulty  besides  the  one  that  you  sug¬ 
gest? — With  regard  to  naturalisation  we  could  meet 
it  in  part.  The  people  in  friendly  societies  are 
younger  men  and  women  and  they  would  seek  natural¬ 
isation,  I  take  it.  At  some  time  or  another  they 
would  qualify.  If  a  man  were  53  or  54  and  the  20 
years’  qualification  still  remained  he  would  have  to 
wait  to  73  or  74.  We  could  not  do  anything  with 
those  who  are  now  70  or  more  and  it  would  not  be 
a  fair  thing  on  the  part  of  the  community  to  pay 
a  premium  for  people  to  secure  a  pension  from  the 
State.  I  do  not  think  they  would  feel  it  an  honour¬ 
able  act. 

4642.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  speak  of  the  wives 
of  aliens  being  largely  British  born  women  ? — Yes, 
a  very  large  number. 

4643.  They  are  disqualified  and  can  only  be  quali¬ 
fied  by  their  husband  being  naturalised? — Yes. 

4644.  If  the  husband  was  naturalised  more  recently 
than  20  years  ago,  would  it  enable  the  wife  to  claim 
the  Old  Age  Pension? — No.  She  becomes  an  alien 
by  marriage  and  would  have  to  wait  until  she  has  been 
a  British  subject  for  20  years  after  her  husband’s 
naturalisation. 

4645.  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  It  is  for  those  who  are 
becoming  70  in  a  year  or  two,  that  you  specially 
plead  ? — Yes. 

4646.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  think  that  any  alien  who 
has  been  at  least  20  years  in  this  country  should 
be  able  to  receive  the  Old  Age  Pension  even  if  not 
naturalised  until  the  end  of  20  years?— That  is  so. 

4647.  That  is  your  point? — Yes,  that  is  my  point. 

4648.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say  that  you  would  allow  an  alien  to  qualify  for 
the  Old  Age  Pension  by  naturalisation  just  before 
attaining  the  age  of  70? — No,  I  do  not  ask  for  that. 
I  simply  ask  that  the  qualification  of  20  years’  wait¬ 
ing  period  be  removed.  It  is  naturally  worse  for 
a  man  of  65  and  it  is  also  hard  on  the  man  of  52  or 
53  who  has  to  wait  2  or  3  years  beyond  70  to  get 
the  pension. 
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4649.  Now  you  devote  a  great  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  von  have  prepared  for  us  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Ryan  Committee  on  National  Health 
insurance  ? — Yes. 

4650.  That  Committee  was  set  up,  was  it  not, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  Insurance  Act? — Yes,  in 
order  to  simplify  it. 

4651.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  great 
majority  of  aliens  were  already  qualified  and  would 
be  ordinary  insured  contributors? — Yes. 

4652.  They  had  been  years  in  the  country  and 
were  paying  members  of  a  society  which  became  an 
approved  society? — Yes. 

4653.  All  the  discussions  in  the  Committee  turned 
on  the  position  of  the  relatively  few  aliens  who  had 
not  conformed  with  the  conditions  ? — Yes. 

4654.  People  who  had  come  into  the  country  later 
than  1906? — YTes,  altogether  40,000  or  50,000 — and 
people  who  came  in  before  1906  and  were  not 
members  of  societies. 

4655.  You  have  rather  cleverly  taken  out  parts 
of  the  Ryan  Committee’s  Report  which  seem  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  committee  approached  the  matter  more 
on  the  ground  of  economics  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  population,  including  aliens,  than  on  any  other 
ground.  One  of  the  main  arguments  of  the  committee, 
however,  is  based  on  the  extraordinary  complications 
that  arose  in  administering  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  benefits 
which  had  to  be  provided  for  aliens  ? — Y"es.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  committee  entirely  objected  to 
an  amendment  of  the  Act  with  regard  to  these  men. 
It  so  happened  that  non-Jewish  societies  found  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficulty  as  well.  I  suppose  the  committee 
made  recommendations  in  such  terms  as  they  thought 
would  be  most  acceptable  to  those  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  matter  afterwards. 

4656.  You  have  chosen  the  parts  of  the  Ryan 
Report  which  you  thought  would  be  most  useful  in 
coming  before  this  committee.  You  quote  largely 
from  paragraph  189? — Yes. 

4657.  The  committee  said:  “Much  relief  and 

real  administrative  economy  in  the  work  of  approved 
societies  would  be  effected  by  putting  aliens  on  the 
same  footing  as  regards  benefits  and  contributions 
as  British  subjects  and  looking  at  the  matter  purely 
as  an  insurance  problem,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  the  adoption  of  that  course  ”  ? — Yes,  and 
when  quoting,  I  remembered  that  you,  sir,  were  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

4658.  That  is  why  I  draw  your  attention  to  what 
the  committee  said.  Then  the  committee  said  this 
talking  of  British  societies  with  alien  members — “  As 
societies  are  not  able  to  claim  the  State  proportion 
of  their  expenditure  in  cash  benefits  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  their  accounts  in  respect  of  benefits 
of  aliens  separate  from  those  relating  to  British 
subjects.  This  is  a  most  serious  cause  of  complica¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  certain  large  centralised  societies 
whose  head  office  accounts  are  made  up  from 
abstracts  of  expenditure  furnished  weekly  by 
representatives  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  saving  of  the  State  Grant  in  expendi¬ 
ture  in  '  these  cases  is  secured  at  the  cost  of 
substantial  expenditure  by  the  societies  in  en¬ 
forced  elaboration  of  accounting,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
must  also  be  made  more  expensive  from  the  same 
cause.”  So  that  what  the  Committee  found  was  that 
while  the  British  taxpayer  was  saving  £12,500  a 
year,  the  taxpayer  in  his  capacity  as  a  member 
of  an  approved  society  was  probably  spending  at 
least  as  much  as  that  under  Section  45,  and  therefore 
it  was  thought  better  to  sweep  away  Section  45, 
which  was  very  troublesome  and  difficult,  and  thereby 
effect  an  important  economy  by  simplification  in  the 
accounts  of  the  approved  societies? — If  the  Jewish 
community  were  to  apply  to  local  authorities  for  relief, 
you  would  have  exactly  the  same  position  created. 
If  they  are  in  a  borough  where  aliens  largely 
reside,  and  if  they  become  a  burden  on  the  rates, 
then  the  local  authorities  would  probably  approach 
the  Government,  and  say,  “  We  are  specially  bur¬ 
dened  while  other  boroughs  are  free.  We  think 
that,  while  the  Old  Age  Pension  was  meant  to 


relievo  the  local  authorities,  just  as  it  was  to  bring 
relief  to  the  aged,  we  should  not  be  bearing  a  burden 
which  is  not  borne  by  others.”  It  amounts  to  this: 
that  because  the  Jewish  community  very  largely  cares 
for  its  aged  it  is  penalised.  Their  people  do  not 
receive  from  the  localities  what  they  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  if  they  turned  to  the  local  authorities  for  relief, 
either  out-door  or  in-door. 

4659.  No  Board  of  Guardians  has,  as  far  as  you 
know,  complained? — No.  The  Jewish  community 
wish  to  keep  their  people  off  the  local  rates  as  much 
as  possible. 

4660.  Why  do  they  want  to  keep  them  off  the  local 
rates  and  put  them  on  the  National  Exchequer? — It 
is  not  the  community  as  a  whole  who  want  to  put 
them  on,  but  the  Exchequer  provides  money  without 
pauperising  them,  and  I  think  that  they  should  have 
a  claim.  They  are  contributors  to  the  Exchequer. 
The  poor  person  contributes  as  the  rich  person  does. 
The  poor  person  contributes  all  the  time  he  works. 

4661.  Now  you  speak  of  £225,000  addition  to  the 
Reserve  Values  Fund  and  £12,500  a  year  cost  to  the 
Exchequer.  Those  of  the  Committee  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Insurance  Act  might 
think  that  in  some  way  or  other,  as  the  result  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ryan  Committee,  a  group 
of  aliens  has  been  given  a  sum  of  £225,000.  It  is 
true,  is  it  not,  that  reserve  values  estimated  to 
amount  to  that  sum  were  set  up  in  the  case  of  aliens? 
—Yes. 

4662.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  40,000  aliens  be¬ 
came  at  once  contributors  to  the  redemption  fund? — 
Yes. 

4663.  Therefore,  the  alien  community,  which  had 
hitherto  paid  nothing  to  the  redemption  of  Reserve 
Values,  on  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  became  con¬ 
tributors  to  something  like  the  amount  of  £12,000 
a  year? — Yes. 

4664.  They  paid  for  their  own  reserves? — They  paid 
for  their  own  benefits.  Until  it  was  made  quite  clear 
that  the  insured  person  would  contribute  his  penny 
and  five-ninths  per  week  to  the  Reserve  Values  Fund, 
it  was  thought  that  the  State  was  making  a  present. 
When  it  was  made  clear  that  it  was  not  a  gift,  I  take 
it  that  the  public  understand  it,  and  I  also  take  it 
that  every  person  who  has  followed  the  thing  intelli¬ 
gently  since  then  knows  that  it  is  not  an  entire  gift. 

4665.  The  alien  contributes  £12,000? — The  State 
contributes  it. 

4666.  The  State  gives  £12,500  which  it  did  not  give 
before  ? — Yes. 

4667.  Societies  were  relieved  of  enormous  expense 
as  regards  accounts  so  that  the  account  is  square  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  square  so  far  as  it  applied  in  detail 
to  specific  societies. 

4668.  The  alien  contributes  something  like  £12,000 
a  year  to  redemption  which  he  did  not  contribute 
before  ? — Yes. 

4669.  Then  what  is  the  bearing  of  the  £225,000 
on  the  subject  we  are  considering?  I  suggest  to  you 
that  practically  nothing  was  given  to  the  alien  at 
the  cost  of  British  subjects  by  the  Act  of  1918? — I 
would  not  like  to  say  that  the  whole  sum  of  £12,500 
was  saved  to  the  societies. 

4670.  It  was  given  to  aliens  instead  of  being  spent 
on  unnecessary  payments  for  unnecessary  secretarial 
labour  ? — It  was  not  arrived  at  in  that  way.  It  was 
arrived  at  simply  because  it  happened  to  be  the 
two-ninths  proportion. 

4671.  The  Ryan  Committee  thought  that  whatever 
the  State  gained  by  withholding  the  grant  the 
societies  lost  by  the  complications  which  were  put  on 
them? — Certainly.  There  was  a  gain  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  a  large  amount  of  money  too. 

4672.  When  a  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  what 
happened  to  it? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  at  that  time 
I  was  lying  dangerously  ill  and  did  not  follow  the 
procedure  before  the  House  at  all.  I  was  away  from 
work  for  several  months. 

4673.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  were  ill,  especially 
when  a  Bill  that  must  have  been  so  interesting  to  you 
was  under  consideration? — I  was  completely  broken 
down  and  taken  off  everything. 

4674.  That  accounts  for  your  absence  from  dis¬ 
cussions  which  used  to  he  numerous? — Yes. 
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4675.  At  any  rate  you  know  Section  23  of  the 
new  Act? — Yes. 

4676.  That  says:  “Section  45  of  the  principal 
Act  (which  makes  special  provisions  as  to  aliens) 
shall  cease  to  have  effect,  and  as  from  the 
commencement  of  this  Act  Part  I.  of  the 
principal  Act  shall,  subject  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed,  apply  to  all  persons  who  are  not  British 
subjects  in  the  same  manner  as  it  applies  to  persons 
who  are  British  subjects.”  You  may  take  it  from  me 
that  when  the  Bill  was  introduced  the  words 
“  Subject  as  may  be  prescribed  ”  were  not  there. 
They  were  put  in  as  a  compromise,  without  which  the 
very  strong  feeling  in  Grand  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons  would  have  turned  down  the  proposals 
of  the  Ryan  Committee  with  regard  to  aliens.  In 
view  of  what  thus  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Insurance  Act,  do  you  still  think  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  this  Committee  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  that  pensions  shall  be 
given  to  aliens  without  naturalisation,  subject  to 
the  sole  condition  of  20  years’  residence  and  even 
though  the  applicant  may  not  be  able  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish? — It  may  be  difficult  to  defend  it.  Then  I  come 


back  to  what  I  said  at  the  beginning — -that  if  it  is 
not  possible  for  the  Committee  to  recommend  that, 
I  ask  them,  at  least,  to  recommend  a  modification  of 
the  naturalisation  clause  with  regard  to  the  waiting 
period. 

4677.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  3,200  is  a  pure  estimate 
of  the  total  number  of  possible  alien  pensioners,  if 
the  naturalisation  disability  was  done  away  with,  is 
it  not? — Yes,  that  is  the  outside  number. 

4678.  That  includes  all  nationalities  in  the  com¬ 
munity? — Yes.  The  number  of  aliens  in  London  was 
supplied  in  an  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Home  Office.  It  is  quoted  in  the  statement. 

4679.  Have  you  known  many  cases  in  your  own 
community  where  the  Old  Age  Pension  could  not  be 
obtained  because  of  the  naturalisation  disability? — 
Yes,  I  know  a  number  in  the  Home  for  Aged  Jews. 
That  is  one  large  institution  we  have  in  London. 
There  are  a  number  of  aliens  there  who  are  not 
qualified  and  consequently  cannot  apply. 

4680.  I  want  to  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  a  grievance  in  your  community? — That  I  can¬ 
not  say  definitely. 

Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  Charles  Emanuel,  called  and  examined. 


4681.  Chairman :  You  are  the  solicitor  to  the 
London  Committee? — Yes.  I  cannot  give  evidence  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  because  I  have  not  been 
authorised,  but  as  a  private  solicitor  dealing  with 
naturalisation,  I  might  be  able  to  assist.  Many 
foreign  Jew's  apply  through  me  for  naturalisation 
and  I  know  their  difficulties. 

4682.  What  is  the  main  difficulty? — In  order  of 

importance,  the  main  difficulty  is  a  w'ant  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  grounds  on  which  naturalisation  applica¬ 
tions  are  refused.  We  cannot  tell  on  what  grounds 
naturalisation  is  refused.  The  Home  Secretary  has 
discretion  and  does  not  disclose  the  grounds  of  re¬ 
fusal.  That  is  the  main  general  difficulty.  Then 
there  is  the  difficult)  with  people  living  entirely  among 
foreigners  of  getting  five  natural  born  British  house¬ 
holder  references  of  a  satisfactory  character.  That 
is  a  very  serious  difficulty  indeed.  A  man  may  get 
a  third-rate  reference,  a  costermonger,  or  something 
like  that,  who  will  not  stand  the  police  test  when 
inquiry  is  made.  A  British  born  subject  has  to 
swear  to  all  the  changes  of  address  during 
five  years,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  finding 
somebody  to  do  that.  Then  there  is  the  money 

difficulty  which  is  not  so  serious  now,  but 

which  used  to  be  serious  because  of  the  large 

families  which  some  people  had.  A  man  with 

eight  or  nine  children  might  apply  for  naturalisation. 
That  was  not  unusual. 

4683.  Do  you  agree  with  the  previous  witness  that 
probably  the  financial  difficulty  is  the  greatest  wfith 
regard  to  this  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  or  two  naturalisation  societies.  People 
who  could  not  get  naturalisation  complained  to  me. 
The  difficulty  was  that  so  many  fees  had  to  be  paid 
in  respect  of  applications  refused  on  account  of  the 
educational  test.  It  was  not  a  real  educational  test 
because  these  people  usually  speak  two  or  three 
languages,  but  their  English  is  very  defective. 


4684.  That  will  improve*  every  year? — We  are 
always  hoping,  but  it  will  not  improve  much  under 
the  Ghetto  system,  by  which  people  combine  to  live 
in  one  district  on  account  of  religious  and  dietary 
considerations.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  the 
foreigner  coming  over  here.  He  naturally  comes  to 
a  district  where  he  finds  his  own  people.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty.  It  is  no 
good  saying  that  these  people  ought  to  have  got 
naturalisation  and  that  they  can  get  it.  I  know 
dozens  of  cases  in  which  they  have  not  been  able 
to.  For  instance,  a  man  has  a  misfortune  when  h  • 
comes  here  and  fails  in  business.  It  may  be  said 
that  he  ought  not  to  fail,  but  supposing  he  does 
there  is  a  black  mark  against  him.  He  has  to  have 
an  absolutely  clean  record.  He  may  have  caused 
an  obstruction  in  the  street  as  a  costermonger, 
or  not  have  got  a  pedlar’s  licence,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  It  is  said  that  he  ought  to  know 
branches  of  the  law  which  we  are  all  supposed 
to  know,  but  which  none  of  us  does  know. 

4685.  I  take  it  the  community  would  be  ready 
to  help  people  to  get  naturalised.  They  w'ish  them 
to  get  naturalised? — Yes.  Certainly. 

4686.  Mrs.  J ennie  Baker :  Are  the  fees  ever 
returned? — £1  is  paid  to  start  with.  That  is  never 
returned.  The  Solicitor’s  costs  are  not  returned. 

4687.  Mr.  Dunford :  What  is  the  solicitor’s  fee? 
— The  solicitor’s  fee  is  between  £3  and  £4.  Then 
there  are  Commissioner’s  fees. 

4688.  Chairman :  Do  not  the  community  help 
with  regard  to  the  fee? — No.  Private  societies 
help.  Men  join  societies. 

4689.  Would  that  not  be  possible? — You  see  we 
are  up  against  an  iron  wall.  There  is  a  feeling 
against  foreigners,  and  naturalisation  will  be  much 
harder  than  ever  before.  I  think  it  would  be  money 
wasted. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock.) 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY. 

Wednesday ,  9  th  July ,  1919. 


Present  : 


Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  M.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D., 


ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 

.P.  HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  )  a 
„  ’  J.  Secretaries. 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  j 


Councillor  Samuel  Woollam,  called  in  and  examined. 


4690.  Chairman :  I  think  that  you  are  a  Councillor 
of  the  Manchester  City  Council? — Yes,  Sir  Ryland. 

4691.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  Pension 
Committee  of  the  Council  since  its  formation  in 
1908? — That  is  so. 

4692.  You  are  good  enough  to  come  here  to-day  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  appointing  you  to  at¬ 
tend  to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee? — That 
is  so. 

4693.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a 
precis  of  the  representations  that  your  Committee 
desire  to  make,  and  what  lawyers  call  a  proof  of  your 
own  evidence  in  elaboration? — That  is  so. 

4694.  I  notice  that  your  Committee  have  represent¬ 
ations  to  make  to  us  on  the  amount  of  pension,  on 
the  condition  both  as  to  the  kind  of  means  and  the 
amounts  of  means,  as  to  the  qualifying  age,  and 
further  with  regard  to  some  administrative  details  ? 
— That  is  so. 

4695.  Now  the  representation  which  goes  most  into 
detail  is  the  one  relating  to  the  condition  as  to  means 
both  as  regards  amount  and  kind? — Quite  so. 

4696.  I  see  that  irf  order  of  importance  you  put 
the  amount  of  pension  first? — Yes. 

4697.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  pension  the 
view  of  your  Committee  is  that  the  pension  should  be 
10s.  a  week  instead  of  the  legal  sum  of  5s.,  and  the 
actual  sum  of  5s.  plus  2s.  6d.  allowance? — That  is  so. 

4698.  And  it  is  their  view,  I  take  it,  that  that 
should  be  the  permanent  amount,  and  that  should  be 
embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  may  be? 
— That  is  the  view  of  my  Committee. 

4699.  And  your  Committee  have  that  view  in  mind 
in  the  suggestions  they  make  on  the  other  points? — 
That  is  so. 

4700.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like 
to  say  to  us  now  on  the  first  point,  the  amount  of  the 
pension,  before  I  ask  you  some  questions  on  the  other 
matters? — Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  bonus  that 
is  being  paid  at  the  present  time,  it  has  been  of  very 
great  value  to  the  existing  pensioners,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  new  applicant  is  debarred,  or  was  de¬ 
barred  at  first  from  receiving  the  bonus.  Now  it  is 
not  so,  I  believe.  Of  course,  that  removes  one  diffi¬ 
culty  with  regard  to  the  extra  cost  of  living,  but  as 
long  as  it  keeps  as  high  as  it  is  to-day  my  Committee 
feel  that  there  should  be  a  maximum  pension  of  at 
least  10s.  a  week. 

4701.  You  bring  into  some  importance  the  word 
“  maximum.”  I  understood  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  your  Committee  was  that  it  should  be  a  10s. 
pension.  Do  you  suggest  a  variation  in  amount  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances? — There  will  be  a  variation 
in  amount  just  the  same  as  to-day  with  the  5s.  It 
all  depends  on  what  means  the  pensioner  has. 

4702.  The  question  whether  it  should  be  diminished 
in  the  case  of  certain  other  income  is  a  matter  I  will 


ask  about  in  connection  with  the  second  heading. 
Your  view  is  that  that  which  is  now  legally  5s. 
should  for  the  future  be  legally  10s.  ? — Yes. 

4703.  On  that  point  you  have  nothing  at  this 
moment  to  add? — Nothing. 

4704.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  second  question — 
the  condition  as  to  means.  I  observe  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  your  Committee  of  November,  1917,  runs  in 
these  words:  “That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  the  time  has  arrived  when,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  living,  etc.,  income  received  by  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners  and  claimants  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  by  way 
of  grants,  and  gifts  by  Trades  Unions,  Friendly 
Societies,  or  relatives  and  friends,  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  ascertaining  the  income  of  such 
Old  Age  Pensioners  and  claimants  for  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions.”  That,  I  think,  is  the  central  resolution  of 
your  Committee  on  that  part  of  the  matter  ? — That 
is  so. 

4705.  Might  I  ask  you  on  that  whether  your  Com¬ 
mittee  intended  to  draw  a  line  between  income  de¬ 
rived  from  Trade  Unions,  Friendly  Societies  or  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  and  income  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  might  be  derived  from  investments  in 
consequence  of  personal  thrift  or  by  actual  earnings? 
— They  desired  to  draw  a  line  because  they  want  to 
do  everything  they  possibly  can  to  encourage  thrift 
amongst  the  old  people.  They  think  that  people  wh© 
have  made  provision  by  subscribing  to  their  Trade 
Unions  and  Friendly  Societies  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
prived  through  having  exercised  the  habit  of  thrift 
from  receiving  their  full  pension. 

4706.  May  I  put  this  to  you  to  clear  up  the  point? 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  who  may  not  belong  to  a 
trade  which  has  a  Trade  Union.  He  may  possibly  be 
living  somewhere  where  there  is  no  Friendly  Society 
handy.  For  some  reason  or  another  he  has  not 
joined  a  Trade  Union  or  Friendly  Society,  but  has 
quietly  saved  throughout  his  long  life  and  has 
perhaps  a  modest  income  from  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  or  in  some  other  way.  Would  you  or  would 
you  not  extend  to  that  form  of  thrift  the  exemption 
which  the  Committee  ask  for  with  regard  to  other 
kinds? — Not  to  the  same  extent.  We  should  suggest 
that  his  savings  should  not  bo  considered1  on  a  5  per 
cent,  basis  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  as  he 
only  receives  2£  per  cent,  from  the  Post  Office. 

4707.  But  forgive  me,  that  is  another  point;  that 
is  a  point  on  the  details  of  the  Act,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  have  your  view.  But  my  point  is  this:  does 
your  Committee  think  that  personal  thrift  shown  by 
investment  in  banks  should  be  penalised  as  against 
personal  thrift  shown  by  membership  of  a  Union  or 
Friendly  Society? — They  feel  that  an  exception 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  sub¬ 
scribed  to  his  Union  or  Friendly  Society. 
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47U8.  More  tliau  in  the  other  case? — Yes. 

4709.  Would  you  just  explain  to  us  why?— I  have 
had  considerable  experience  of  Friendly  Societies  and 
the  value  of  them  having  been  myself  a  member  for 
at  least  50  years,  and  I  know  the  habits  of  thrift  that 
have  been  imbibed  by  the  individual  in  his  early  days 
through  joining  his  Friendly  Society  and  haying  to 
make  a  sacrifice  by  his  weekly  contributions — it  has 
made  it  invaluable  to  him  as  a  member  of  the  State. 
He  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  administration  which 
has  proved  invaluable  to  him  and  his  sacrifice  in  his 
younger  days  has  been  greater  than  that  of  a  man 
who  has  saved  money  and  invested  it  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  or  in  a  speculative  investment. 

4710.  May  I  put  this  to  you,  that  you  are  anxious 
that  any  relaxation  of  the  present  conditions  should 
be  of  a  kind  to  facilitate  and  encourage  membership 
of  Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies? — That  is  so. 

4711.  I  follow,  but  I  want  to  know  how  you  can 
draw  a  line  between  that  and  other  kinds  of  thrift 
unless  you  know  that  the  person  practising  other 
kinds  of  thrift  has  had  the  opportunity  of  joining  a 
Friendly  Society  and  has  not  taken  it? — I  should 
suggest  that  there  are  very  few  that  have  not  had 
the  oportunity  of  joining  either  a  Friendly  Society 
or  a  Trade  Union  Society,  because,  however  small  a 
village  or  hamlet  is,  some  form  of  Friendly  Society 
exists  in  it. 

4712.  You  realise  that  we  are  dealing  with  people 
who  are  70  years  of  age  and  not  with  people  who, 
in  the  happy  April  of  their  lives,  see  Friendly 
Societies  in  all  directions? — May  I  remind  you  that 
the  Manchester  Unity  has  celebrated  its  centenary. 

4713.  1  perfectly  agree  that  opportunities  do  exist 
as  regards  the  City  of  Manchester.  I  cannot  give 
evidence  or  I  could  give  notable  cases  in  the  country 
where  they  do  not.  I  only  want  to  know  your  view  ? — 
That  is-  my  view. 

4714.  Now'  you  realise  that  the  drawing  of  the  line 
is  a  difficult  matter,  and  we  want  all  the  help  you  can 
give  us? — Quite. 

4715.  What  do  you  say  about  the  earnings  of  a 
person  of  70?  Suppose  that  he  is  able  only  to  earn 
by  giving  advice.  Take  the  simplest  case,  that  of  an 
old  gardener  who  is  no  longer  equal  to  violent  wrork 
in  the  garden,  but  whose  knowledge  of  what  can  be 
grown  in  the  garden  is  so  great  that  he  is  worth  quite 
a  considerable  sum  to  an  emploj-er  although  he  is 
over  70.  Do  you  think  that  money  earned  by  such 
a  person  over  70  ought  to  be  reckoned  against  him 
in  calculating  income  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  or 
not? — I  do  not,  and  I  think  I  have  made  that  clear 
in  the  latter  clauses  of  my  statement,  in  wffiich  I  say 
that  as  the  Government  now  recognise  Civil  Servants 
and  teachers  and  others  as  entitled  to  a  pension  at 
60  to  65,  and  allow  them  to  accept  any  occupation 
that  they  care  to  undertake  without  debarring  them 
from  any  portion  of  their  pension,  so  the  Old  Age 
Pensioner  ought  to  be  allowed  to  discharge  any  duty 
that  he  is  capable  of  fulfilling. 

4716.  At  whatever  age  the  pension  falls? — Yes. 

4717.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  If  that  were 
brought  into  this  resolution  it  would  extend  the 
suggestion  that  you  ought  not  to  take  into  account 
grants  and  gifts  bv  Trade  Unions  and  so  on  by  adding 
to  it  that  you  ought  not  to  take  into  account  earned 
income? — That  is  so. 

4718.  Mr.  Uowntree :  Of  any  amount? — Of  any 
amount. 

4719.  Chairman:  I  only  wanted  to  know'.  It  reallv 
means,  does  it  not,  that  you  wish  no  income  to  be 
taken  into  account,  but  you  would  like  preferential 
treatment  of  Trade  Union  and  Friendly  Societies? — 
Yes,  that  is  sc. 

4720.  Now,  w-ith  regard  to  the  second  sub-division, 
the  amount  of  means.  Your  Committee,  I  see,  pass 
this  resolution  in  January  of  this  year  :  “  That  in  view 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living  since  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Acts  were  passed,  the  provision  that  a 
person  must  satisfy  the  Pension  Authorities  that  his 
yearly  means  as  calculated  under  the  Acts  do  not 
exceed  £31  10s.  be  amended  by  substituting  £63  in 
place  of  £31  10s.,  and  increasing  the  remainder  of 
the  scale  accordingly.”  You  ask  for  a  doubling  of  the 
scale? — Y'es. 


4721.  That  is  the  view  of  vour  Committee? — That 

* 

is  the  strong  view  of  my  Committee. 

4722.  Do  you  consider  that  doubling  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bring  within  the  purpose  of  the  Act  all  those 
who  require  assistance  in  their  old  age  towards 
decent  and  comfortable  living? — 1  hardly  think  it 
would,  Sir  Hyland,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  We  feel  that  probably  the  legislature  would 
not  go  to  the  extreme  of  giving  a  pension  to  everyone 
attaining  the  age  of  60  or  65,  and  this  is  a  medium 
course  wffiich  we  suggest  could  be  adopted  without  any 
very  great  injustice. 

4723.  Have  your  Committee  considered  the, question 
of  universal  pension? — Not  seriously.  I  myself  have, 
and  1  have  always  been  a  very  strong  opponent  of 
granting  pensions  to  Civil  Servants  and  employees  of 
municipal  authorities  and  leaving  out  the  private 
individual  entirely.  I  consider  it  very  unfair  indeed 
that  you  should  ask  Jones  to  contribute  to  a  pension 
for  Smith,  vffien  he  most  probably  is  earning  a  less 
income  and  is  never  likely  to  have  a  pension  for 
himself. 

4724.  You  would  look  favourably  on  universal 
pensions  to  everybody  over  a  certain  age  if  the 
country  could  afford  it?— Y'es.  I  feel  myself  that  it 
w'ould  do  away  wTith  the  dissatisfaction  that  at  present 
exists  with  regard  to  this  question  of  pensions  amongst 
the  poorer  people. 

4725.  That  leads  me  to  two  other  questions,  one  of 
wffiich  I  will  ask  at  once.  When  you  speak  of  the 
proposal  of  your  Committee  of  £63,  you  mean  £63 
leaving  out  allowances  from  friends,  Fl'iendly 
Societies,  and  others? — They  ought  to  be  left  out 
entirely,  in  the  opinion  of  my  Committee. 

4726.  If  you  leave  out  all  those  it  really  means  £63 
from  private  investments? — Y'es. 

4727.  To  resume  the  point  we  were  on  a  moment  ago 
as  to  universal  pensions,  you  said  that  it  would  remove 
a  good  many  of  the  causes  of  complaint  that  exist 
now.  Do  your  Committee  desire  to  say  anything 
special  to  us  in  regard  to  the  enquiries  wffiich  are 
necessary  at  the  present  time  in  deciding  on  each 
case?  Do  those  enquiries  cause  friction  or  do  they 
work  smoothly  in  Manchester? — I  can  say  that  it  has 
not  worked  as  smoothly  under  the  visitation  of  the 
lady  pension  officers  as  it  did  under  the  gentlemen 
pension  officers.  There  has  been  certainly  more  dis¬ 
satisfaction  created  amongst  the  Old  Age  Pensioners 
by  the  minute  and  persistent  enquiries  by  the  ladies 
than  there  has  been  by  those  of  the  gentlemen. 

4728.  Have  you  found  the  lady  officers  more  acute 
in  enquiries  and  more  informed  as’fo  relevant  details? 
— I  would  not  say  that. 

4729.  That  is  what  I  wrant  to  know-? — I  would  not 
say  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  they  have  less 
sympathy  with  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  than  the  male 
enquiry  officer  has. 

4730.  We  are  helped  by  any  definite  information 
you  can  give  us  on  that  matter  or  any  other.  What 
is  the  view  of  your  Committee,  if  it  has  come  to  any 
conclusion,  as  to  the  importance  of  so  altering  the 
Old  Age  Pension  scheme  as  to  render  the  need  of 
enquiry  as  little  as  possible?  Have  }'OU  considered 
that? — We  feel  very  strongly,  Sir  Ryland,  that  if  the 
means  limit  was  raised  that  woidd  meet  practically 
all  the  needy  and  deserving  cases,  cases  wffiich,  if  it 
was  not  for  the  assistance  which  wre  hope  they  will 
get  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions,  wrill  have  to  go  into 
Poor  Lawr  institutions.  My  Committee  have  had  this 
question  up  over  and  over  again,  and  we  feel  that 
the  system  of  Poor  Law  administration  is  so  very 
costly  that  it  w'ould  be  better  to  give  more  assistance 
to  the  Old  Age  Pensioners,  and  then  there  would  be 
less  need  for  these  old  people  to  go  into  Poor  Law 
institutions.  We  are  very  strong  indeed  in  feeling 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  in  Poor  Law 
administration  to-day.  It  has  become  very  costly  to 
the  country,  and  if  greater  assistance  wras  given  to 
the  Old  Age  Pensioner  it  would  decrease  considerably 
the  cost  of  Poor  Lawr  administration. 

4731.  I  follow  the  bearing  of  that  on  the  question 
I  was  asking.  I  understand  it  arises  from  the  view 
that  if  you  raise  the  limit  and  abolish  the  restrictions, 
you  are  rendering  friction  caused  by  enquiry  much 
less  frequent  or  likely? — That  is  so. 
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4732.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  is  it  the 
view  oi'  your  Committee  that  poor  relief  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  a  person  is  entitled  to  an  Old  Age  Pension? 
At  present  they  cannot  have  both? — No.  There 
would  be  no  necessity  if  you  increased  the  age  pen¬ 
sion  to  have  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law. 

4733.  Supposing  that  the  amount  is  10s.  a  week, 
and  supposing  that  in  a  certain  case  there  is  no 
other  income,  either  because  of  misfortune  or  fault, 
and  it  60  happens  that  there  is  no  benefit  and 
benevolent  relative,  would  you  consider  that  the  10s. 
ought  not  to  be  jeopardised  if  Poor  Law  relief  is 
necessary  as  well? — I  should. 

4734.  That  is  the  view  of  your  Committee? — That 
is  the  view  of  myself.  I  do  not  think  the  Committee 
have  considered  that  point. 

4735.  It  is  one  of  the  many  points  we  have  to  dis¬ 

cuss,  namely,  whether  the  Poor  Law  restriction  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  removed? — Quite.  We  find  very 
few  claimants  coming  before  us  who  are  receiving  any 
assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  very  few 
indeed.  , 

4736.  You  will  understand  that  the  proportion  must 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country? — Yes. 

4737.  You  are  aware  that  the  intention  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  was  not  to  provide  entirely  for 
the  aged,  but  to  provide  such  considerable  assistance 
as  to  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  poor  people? 
— That  is  so,  and  one  feels,  and  my  Committee  feel, 
very  strongly  that  if  an  adequate  pension  was  allowed 
to  old  people,  their  relatives,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
would  keep  them  in  their  houses. 

4738.  The  increase  of  pension  would  facilitate  the 
domestic  arrangement? — Yes. 

4739.  Which  Parliament  hoped  to  help.  I  have 
not  asked  you  in  detail  about  help  from  relatives. 
Your  Committee  think  that  you  ought  to  encourage 
in  every  way  help  from  relatives  and  friends? — Quite 
so.  You  ought  to  encourage  the  child’s  duty  to  its 
parent. 

4740.  At  the  very  last  meeting  of  your  Committee, 
out  of  86  cases  interviewed  25  were  cases  where  claims 
were  disallowed  because  the  claimants  were  getting 
the  equivalent  of  money  from  children  or  other  rela¬ 
tives? — Yes,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  deal 
with.  Invariably  the  son  or  daughter  appears  with 
the  parent,  and  they  feel,  and  the  Committee  feel  it 
very  strongly  indeed,  that  they  are  penalised  by 
having  given  financial  help  or  by  providing  food  and 
board  for  an  old  parent.  They  complain  that  they 
are  debarred  from  receiving  any  pension  at  all. 

4741 .  Your  Committee  desire  that  the  age  limit 
should  be  reduced  to  65? — Yes. 

4742.  That  is  contingent  in  practice  on  what  it 
would  cost  the  State? — Yes. 

4743.  You  put  that  third,  but  you  put  it  forward? 
— Yes. 

4743a.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  far  the 
problem  of  those  under  70  could  be  dealt  with  by 
developments  of  the  Insurance  Acts? — I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Insurance  Committee  in  Manchester, 
and,  as  you  know,  the  benefits  under  the  Insurance 
Acts  are  governed  by  the  length  of  time  the  insured 
person  is  on  the  funds  of  his  approved  society. 

4744.  Where  a  person  under  65  is  out  of  work,  the 
National  Insurance  is  intended  to  apply  to  him,  and 
it  does  apply  to  a  great  many? — Yes. 

4745.  If  they  are  disabled  through  ill-health,  it 
comes  within  the  purview  of  National  Insurance? — 
Yes. 

4746.  Has  your  Committee,  or  have  you  yourself, 
considered  whether  that  principle  should  be  extended 
and  developed  so  as  to  cover  the  problem  of  persons 
requiring  help  up  to  the  age  of  70? — My  Committee 
has  not  givfin  that  point  any  serious  consideration, 
and  I  myself  feel  that  it  would  be  very  much  better 
to  have  a  universal  scale,  leaving  out  entirely  any 
assistance  received  from  an  approved  society. 

4747.  Probably  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  I 
am  asking  you  whether  you  consider  that  the  needs 
of  people  under  70  could  be  met  by  a  development  of 
National  Insurance,  whereas  the  needs  of  people  over 


70  are  being  met  by  Old  Age  Pensions? — I  do  not 
think  so.  Under  the  National  Insurance  Act  a  man 
must  be  out  of  employment  entirely.  If  you  reduce 
the  pension  age  to  65,  you  enable  the  man  to  continue 
some  form  of  light  employment  and  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

4748.  The  question  of  whether  he  can  take  light 
employment  and  also  receive  Insurance  benefit  might 
be  a  question  for  consideration? — Quite  so. 

4749.  You  would  agree  that  the  younger  the  man 
or  woman,  the  more  the  need  for  assistance  arises 
from  definite  illness  or  definite  unemployment  rather 
than  from  age? — Yes. 

4750.  Whereas  when  you  get  to  the  age  of  70 
need  arises  out  of  age  itself  without  definite  illness, 
and  in  some  cases  without  absolute  unemployment? 
— Yes. 

4751.  I  merely  ask  you  if  you  have  considered 
whether  a  considerable  development  of  National  In¬ 
surance  could  deal  with  the  problem  up  to  70  while 
Old  Age  Pensions  on  the  lines  you  have  suggested 
or  similar  lines  could  deal  with  it  over  70? — I  wrould 
prefer,  speaking  for  myself,  to  have  a  system  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  at  65,  rather  than  throwing  the 
responsibility  upon  the  approved  society  of  deciding 
whether  a  man  is  to  have  any  benefit  when  he  attains 
the  age  of  65. 

4752.  You  say  65? — Yes. 

4753.  Can  you  draw  any  line  in  principle  between 
65  and  60? — Yes.  I  think  myself  that  the  country 
would  hardly  be  able  to  bear  a  scheme  of  pension 
to  everybody  of  the  age  of  60,  at  the  present  time, 
and  there  is  far  more  likelihood  of  their  reducing 
the  age  to  65  than  there  is  of  their  reducing  it  to  60. 

4754.  That  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  very  important 
argument  with  regard  to  what  is  now  practicable. 
What  I  wras  venturing  to  ask  you  was  whether  in 
your  experience,  you  could  draw  a  line  of  principle 
as  distinguished  from  immediate  practicability  be¬ 
tween  65  and  60? — Well,  one  finds  that  the  majority 
of  people  at  the  age  of  60  are  capable  of  earning 
a  reasonable  wage,  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves, 
but  the  position  is  this:  as  you  know  before  the 
war  men  were  too  old  at  40  to  get  a  situation  if 
they  were  out  of  employment  and  it  becomes  much 
more  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  employment  at  65 
than  it  is  at  60. 

4755.  I  follow  you.  In  your  view,  as  a  practical 
man,  you  would  like,  if  the  State  could  afford  it, 
to  bring  Old  Age  Pensions  down  to  65? — Yes. 

4756.  And  in  your  opinion  they  might  well  stay 
there  for  A  long  time? — Yes,  in  all  probability. 

4757.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  reason  of  cost 
or  for  other  reasons  Old  Age  Pensions  remain  at  70 
the  problem  of  those  under  70  might  be  partly,  if 
not  completely,  solved  by  an  extension  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  system? — Yes'. 

4758.  Before  going  on  to  the  administrative  details 
I  understand  that  your  view  and  that  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  that  the  pension  should  be  10s.  with  all 
restrictions  removed  up  to  £63  a  year?— Yes. 

4759.  You  consider  that  income  not  derived  from 
philanthropic  or  friendly  societies  or  trade  unions 
should  be  reckoned  if  it  is  more  than  £63  a  year? — 
Yes. 

4760.  If  it  were  practicable  you  would  like  the 
age  to  go  down  to  65?— Yes. 

4761.  And  I  think  the  Poor  Law  disqualification 
in  your  opinion  ought  no  longer  to  apply? — .That  is  so. 

4762.  You  are  anxious  that  war  allotments,  for 
instance,  should  not  be  reckoned  in  even  if  they 
went  in  any  particular  case  beyond  what  rve  have- 
been  discussing? — Yes. 

4763.  And  you  think  that  claimants  should  be  in 
as  good  a  position  as  actual  pensioners’  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  applied  to  them? — Yes. 

4764.  Further,  with  regard  to  the  important  de¬ 
tail  of  the  valuation  of  furniture  your  Committee 
would  like  furniture  never  to  be  taken  into  account 
at  all,  but  if  it  has  to  be,  then  not  unless  it  is 
worth  £100? — That  is  so. 

4765.  And  interest  should  be  reckoned  at  4  per 
cent,  on  the  value  over  £100  and  not  on  the  total 
amount  ? — Yes. 

4766.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  the  interest 
on  Post  Office  investments  should  be  reckoned  at 
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2\  per  cent,  and  not  at  5? — Yes.  In  all  cases,  even 
where  there  is  a  Corporation  investment  at  3^  to 
4  per  cent,  it  should  only  be  reckoned  at  what  the 
claimant  or  Old  Age  Pensioner  is  actually  receiving. 

4767.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  the  case  under 
the  first  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  that  was  altered 
because  in  practice  it  was  found  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  there  were  adroit  movements 
of  capital  which  ought  to  be  defeated?- — Yes. 

4768.  That,  of  course,  you  understand  we  have  to 
take  into  account? — Y'es. 

4769.  Thank  you,  very  much.  My  colleagues-  will 
examine  you? — Certainly. 

4770.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  You  refer  to  a  possible  saving 
of  Poor  Law  expenditure  if  the  condition  as  to 
means  is  widened? — Yes. 

4771.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  applicants  having 
to  go  to  the  workhouse  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of 
a  pension  under  present  conditions? — A  great  num¬ 
ber.  I  represent  one  of  the  poorest  wards  in  Man¬ 
chester  and  one  of  the  largest  and  I  know  many 
people  who  have  had  to  go  into  a  Poor  Law  Insti¬ 
tution  because  they  have  not  had  sufficient  means 
to  pay  the  rent  of  a  room.  I  know  of  two  old  ladies 
who  have  died,  who  for  the  last  three  years  had 
been  living  on  the  Old  Age  Pension  of  10s.  out 
of  which  they  paid  2s.  rental  for  a  bed  and  sitting 
room  combined.  How  they  lived  no  one  knows. 

4772.  And  recently  they  have  had  to  resort  to 
the  workhouse? — One  was  taken  ill  and  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  workhouse  because  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  means  to  give  her  the  necessary  sustenance  for 
her  ailment. 

4773.  But  my  question  was  rather  directed  at 
the  number  of  persons  who  are  not  ill  and  who  have 
to  resort  to  the  workhouse  by  reason  of  being  unable 
to  live  on  the  pension? — Yes,  and  in  the  ward  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  I  know  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  people  who  have  had  to  go  into 
the  workhouse,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called  now,  the 
Poor  Law  Institution,  and  who  would  not  have  gone 
in  if  they  had  had  a  reasonable  pension. 

.  4774.  Were  those  cases  in  which  the  pension  had 
been  refused  or  in  which  they  were  unable  to  exist 
on  the  pension  allowance? — Unable  to  exist  on  the 
pension  allowance,  and  in  some  cases  the  pension 
had  been  refused,  because  they  were  already  in 
receipt  of  some  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law  author¬ 
ities,  or  they  were  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution.  They 
would  gladly  have  come  out  if  they  could  have  had 
a  reasonable  pension  allowed  to  them. 

4775.  Mr.  Dunford :  Assuming  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  do  not  agree  with  you  as  regards  all  the  ex¬ 
emptions  that  you  have  named,  with  regard  to  in¬ 
come  from  friendly  societies  and  so  on,  would  you 
then  still  recommend  a  limit  of  £63  to  cover  those 
forms  of  thrift? — I  should  be  satisfied  to  take  what 
I  could  get  at  the  present  time  and  agitate  for  more. 

4776.  Chairman :  If  I  may  interrupt,  what  would 
remove  from  you  the  desire  to  agitate? — Not  taking 
into  consideration  the  allowances  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  claimant  was  getting. 

4777.  Mr.  Dunford'.  You  want  to  remove  what  is 
termed  the  inquisition  of  the  pension  officers  to  a 
great  extent? — Not  so  much  the  inquisition  of  the 
pension  officers.  I  want  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift 
amongst  the  people  and  not  to  penalise  them  because 
they  have  been  thrifty  and  acquired  savings  or 
help  from  Friendly  Societies  or  Trade  Unions.  They 
have  made  Sacrifices  during  their  earlier  years  and 
made  provision  for  old  age  and  they  should  not 
be  penalised. 

4778.  I  appreciate  that  point,  but  still  there  may 
be  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  country  that  would 
say  that  other  forms  of  thrift  ought  to  have  similar 
privileges,  and  in  that  case  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  universality  to  get  over  the  difficulty? — Personally 
T  would.  I  think  everybody  should  have  an  Old  Age 
Pension  or  a  pension  of  some  kind  at  the  age  of  65, 
and  that  would  get  over  the  difficulty. 

4779.  I  believe  that  you  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
cost  of  administration  ? — Yes. 

4780.  Tf  you  gave'  a  preference  to  any  particular 
form  of  thrift  it  would  still  mean  having  to  keep  that 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry,  would  it 
not?— Quite  so. 


4781.  Even  your  own  proposals  therefore  would 
mean  costly  administration? — Yes,  but  nothing  like 
as  costly  as  it  is  here. 

4782.  But  every  case  would  have  to  be  inquired 
into  just  the  same?— There  would  be  fewer  cases  of 
inquiry  if  you  raise  the  pension  that  you  allocate  to 
the  individual. 

4783.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion? — In  my  opinion 
there  would  be  fewer  cases  of  inquiry. 

4784.  As  regards  your  proposal  with  regard  to -the 
reduction  of  the  age  to  65,  what  is  your  experience 
of  the  capability  for  work  of  persons  of  65? — It 
varies  considerably.  Some  men  and  some  women  are 
able  to  earn  as  good  money  at  65  as  they  were  at  40; 
but,  speaking  generally,  they  are  not. 

4785.  You  have  no  figures  as  to  the  proportion  that 
are  able  to  do  a  good  day’s  work  at  65? — No.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  get  that  in  a  city  like 
Manchester.  On  the  other  hand,  one  does  know  that 
prior  to  the  war  it  was  most  difficult  for  men  coming 
out  of  employment  at  65  to  get  employment. 

4786.  They  have  done  their  fair  share,  you  think, 
at  65,  and  that  should  be  sufficient? — I  honestly  do, 
and  if  they  go  on'earning  money  I  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  deprived  cf  xiie  Old  Age  Pension. 

4787.  The  fact  that  Civil  Servants  get  a  pension 
at  65,  I  suppose,  has  also  influenced  your  opinion  ? — 
Considerably,  as  I  have  already  stated.  You  are 
bound  to  have  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  country 
if  some  are  getting  pensions  at  the  expense  of  others. 

4788.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of  Poor 
Law  administration? — YTes. 

4789.  Have  you  any  figures  as  to  the  proportion  of 
Friendly  Society  members  that  come  under  the  Poor 
Law  ? — A  very,  very  small  proportion  of  Friendly 
Society  members  come  within  the  influence  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  because  each  Friendly  Society, 
in  addition  to  weekly  allowances,  is  able  to  make 
grants  to  very  necessitous  cases  if  it  so  desires. 

4790.  Could  you  give  an  approximate  figure  as  to 
the  percentage? — I  could  not.  It  would  only  be  a 
guess. 

4791.  You  think  it  a  very  small  percentage? — Yes, 
a  very  small  percentage  indeed. 

4792.  Mr.  Rowntree :  I  gather  that  you  think  that 
10s.  is  the  right  amount  for. the  State  to  give? — I  do. 

4793.  What  principle  do  you  go  on  when  you  fix 
10s.  ?  What  is  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee? — The  principle  is  that  the  Government  in 
their  wisdom  thought  5s.  in  1908  was  a  reasonable 
sum  to  allow  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioner.  10s.  is  only 
of  the  same  value  to-day  as  5s.  was  in  1908. 

4794.  You  accept  the  amount  that  the  Government 
gave  in  the  first  instance  as  the  right  amount? — No, 
I  would  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I  think  it.  was  all  that 
the  country  would  have  been  disposed  to  give  at  that 
particular  time,  just  as  I  feel  myself  that  10s.  is  all 
the  country  could  be  expected  to  allow  at  the  present 
time. 

4795.  Really  you  are  governed  more  by  expediency 
than  by  any  actual  principle  ? — And  experience. 

4796.  Expediency  and  experience? — Yes. 

4797.  Now,  with  regard  to  what  you  said  when  you 
came  to  the  calculation  of  means  as  to  making  excep¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades 
Unions.  What  is  the  largest  amount  of  weekly 
benefit  that  any  of  those  Societies  would  give  in  your 
experience? — I  should  say  about  14s.  or  15s.  is  the 
largest  amount  I  ever  had  my  attention  drawn  to. 
Usually  with  regard  to  Friendly  Societies  it  is  5s. 
With  regard  to  Trade  Unions  it  is  from  8s.  to  10s. 

4798.  If  a  man  or  woman  could  get  15s.  from  one 
of  these  Societies  you  would  make  no  exception? — 
I  would  not. 

4799.  Chairman:  Or  from  two  together? — No.  The 
contributions  have  had  to  be  larger. 

4800.  Mr.  Rowntree :  In  your  list  of  exceptions 
would  you  include  pension  funds  arranged  by  firms 
and  contributed  to? — I  should  include  them.  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  some  consideration.  • 

4801.  You  would? — Yes. 

4802.  Do  you  really  think  that  it  is  possible  for 
the  great  majority  of  people  to  make  savings  in  this 
way  which  would  bring  them  in  anything  from  10s. 
to  15s.  a  week? — Yes,  I  do. 
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4803.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  are  a  good  many 
who  would  say  that  they  could  not  do  it?  Supposing 
they  had  invested  money  in  the  bank  which  brought 
them  in  5s.  a  week,  and  that  was  calculated  against 
them,  whereas  next  door  there  lived  a  man  who  was 
getting  10s.  to  15s.  from  his  Society,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  man  getting  5s.  from  the  bank  would 
feel  that  he  had  a  real  grievance  in  that  being  cal¬ 
culated  ? — Personally  I  should  not  think  that  he  had 
a  real  grievance. 

4804.  I  do  not  say  he  would  have  a  real  grievance, 
but  would  he  not  feel  that  he  had  ? — Probably  he 
might  feel  that  he  had.  Everyone  feels  that  he  has 
a  grievance,  no  matter  what  the  Legislature  has 
brought  about. 

4805.  You  do  not  think  that  he  would  have  a 
serious  grievance? — I  do  not  think  so.  As  I  have 
said,  there  is  not  a  village  or  town  to-day  in  the 
country,  and  there  has  not  been  for  fifty  years  at 
any  rate,  that  has  not  some  form  of  Friendly  Society 
or  Trade  Union  in  existence  which  a  man  could  have 
joined  if  he  had  liked. 

48C6.  I  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  your 
suggestion,  but  I  think  that  in  practice  it  would  be 
found  very  difficult  to  make  this  differentiation  ? — 
I  think  we  should  have  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  complaints  if  what  we  suggest  was  allowed. 

4807.  You  have  more  faith  than  some  of  us  in  that 
respect? — I  am  speaking  from  actual  knowledge  and 
experience.  As  I  say,  I  have  been  a  member  of  a 
Friendly  Society  for  50  years,  and  I  know  the  benefits 
that  have  come  to  the  country  through  men  being 
encouraged  to  join  these  Societies.  ’  Personally  I  am 
very  sorry  that  their  activities  are  not  as  great  to¬ 
day  as  they  were  prior  to  the  Insurance  Act. 

4808.  The  Committee  would  agree  with  you,  I 
think ;  but  in  suggesting  the  removal  of  one  griev¬ 
ance  they  must  be  careful  not  to  create  another. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  means,  there 
again  you  practically  accept  the  first  Government 
standard  as  the  standard  to  be  adopted  now  ? — Yes. 

4809.  You  simply  double  it  because  of  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living  ? — Yes,  largely  because  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

4810.  I  gathered  from  your  answers  to  questions 
put  by  the  Chairman  that  you  realise  the  difficulties 
that  this  Committee  is  faced  with.  You  yourself 
would  be  prepared  to  support  a  universal  scheme  of 
pensions  if  the  cost  could  be  arranged? — Yes,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Insurance — a  contributory 
measure. 

4811.  Supposing  there  was  difficulty  at  the  moment 
in  meeting  the  cost,  is  there  any  fresh  line  of  divi¬ 
sion  that  you  would  make?  Have  you  ever  con¬ 
sidered  whether  you  could  make  pensions  universal  for 
those  who  do  not  pay  Income  Tax  or  make  a  division 
like  that? — No.  Personally  I  feel  that  even  if  a  man 
may  be  privileged  to  pay  Income  Tax  he  has  the  cost 
of  living  and  upkeep  and  education  of  his  children, 
and  it  is  always  a  great  strain  on  a  middle-class 
man.  He  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  pension 
which  he  has  contributed  to,  just  as  the  humble  work¬ 
ing  man  has  done. 

4812.  You  do  not  see  any  fresh  line  of  division? — 
I  do  not  see  one  that  is  likely  to  give  universal  satis¬ 
faction. 

4813.  The  difficulty  of  the  Committee,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  the  question  of  cost.  At  the  present  time 
62  per  cent,  of  the  patriarchal  population  receive 
the  pension  ? — Yes. 

4814.  If  the  pension  was  made  universal  what  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  do  you  consider  would  not 
go  to  the  Post  Office  or  some  other  office  to  draw 
their  pension  ?  It  would  be  very  small,  would  it 
not? — Very  small  I  should  sav. 

4815.  Five  per  cent.  ? — I  should  think  at  least  7^ 
to  10  per  cent. 

4816.  7^  to  10  per  cent,  would  not  draw  it? — to 
10  per  cent,  would  not  draw  it. 

4817.  You  would  expect  90  to  92^  per  cent,  of  the 
patriarchal  population  to  draw  it? — Yes. 

4818.  Chairman :  Do  you  say  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  contributory  scheme? — Yes,  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Insurance  Scheme  is  contributory. 
That  is  what  I  said. 


4819.  My  previous  questions  were  not  based  on 
that  notion  particularly,  and  Mr.  Rowntree’s  ques¬ 
tions  were  not  as  I  understand.  I  asked  you  whether 
you  were  in  favour  of  universal  pensions  not  contri¬ 
butory  in  that  sense,  but  only  contributory  in  the 
sense  that  everybody  has  to  pay  directly  or  indirectly 
the  taxation  of  the  country? — It  is  very  much  better 
to  have  it  not  contributory  than  contributory,  but 
at  the  present  time  I  feel  it  is  hardly  likely  to  come 
about. 

4820.  Mr.  ltowntree :  I  do  not  want  to  prevent 
Miss  Matheson  asking  any  question  with  regard  to 
what  you  said  about  women  officers,  but  I  want  to 
clear  up  one  or  two  points  myself.  I  suppose  these 
women  officers  have  only  been  doing  this  work  during 
the  war  ? — Largely. 

4821.  Do  you  put  clown  to  inexperience  what  you 
object  to  in  their  methods? — Very  largely  to  inex¬ 
perience,  and  I  am  afraid  to  women’s  habits. 

4822.  Have  you  had  experience  in  connection  with 
a  woman  who  has  been  thoroughly  well  trained  for 
this  work  ? — Seeing  that  I  have  a  daughter  who  has 
been  in  the  Civil  Service  for  14  years,  I  have  had 
considerable  experience. 

4823.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  That  is  not  training 
for  this  kind  of  work  ?- — I  think  so.  She  is  in  the 
Ministry  of  Pensions  now. 

4824.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  Now,  do  you  feel  that  she  has 
been  hardened  by  that  experienc? — I  must  say  that 
she  has  not  as  much  sympathy  as  her  sisters  have. 

4825.  I  leave  the  rest  to  Miss  Matheson.  Have  you 
any  knowledge  of  the  percentage  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners  in  Manchester  or  in  your  ward  who  are  really 
living  on  the  pension  and  have  no  other  means  ? — 
There  is  a  very,  very  small  proportion,  because,  in 
the  ward  I  have  the  privilege  of  representing,  very 
few  of  the  children  can  afford  to  keep  the  old  people 
on  the  existing  pension  of  5s.,  and  the  result  is  that 
they,  very  unwillingly,  I  may  say,  have  to  allow  them 
to  go  into  Poor  Law  institutions,  because  there  is 
insufficient  means  coming  into  the  home  to  maintain 
an  extra  one  for  5s. 

4826.  Your  experience  is  that,  unless  a  person  has 
means,  he  or  she  cannot  live  on  the  pension? — Yes. 

4827.  A  person  without  means  goes  to  the  work- 
liouse  ? — They  are  bound  to  do  so  unless  the  children 
are  considerate  enough  to  take  them  into  their  homes, 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  a  pension  or  not. 

4828.  I  would  like  to  know  the  order  of  urgency 
in  which  you  would  place  these  different  proposals. 
Which  would  you  put  first? — I  should  say  increased 
amount  of  pension. 

4829.  You  put  that  first? — Yes,  because  it  is  an 
urgent  question  to-day,  if  we  are  going  to  prevent 
these  old  people  from  going  into  Poor  Law  institu¬ 
tions.  They  cannot  live  without  an  increased  pension 
being  allowed. 

4830.  Which  would  you  place  second? — The  ques¬ 
tion  of  not  taking  into  account  the  help  from  Trade 
Unions  and  Friendly  Societies,  or  relatives. 

4831.  And  then  the  age? — Yes. 

4832.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Who  selected  these 
lady  officers  of  whom  you  complain? — I  have  no  know¬ 
ledge.  I  take  it  they  are  appointed  through  the 
Excise  Office. 

4833.  The  Pension  Committee  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it? — No,  nothing. 

4834.  Is  it  equally  easy  for  a  man  to  provide  for 
his  wife  and  children  through  a  Friendly  Society  or 
Trade  Union  as  to  provide  for  himself  by  saving? — 
If  he  has  a  wife  and  family,  the  cost  of  the  home  is 
greater. 

4835.  Supposing  he  wants  to  provide  for  his  wife 
in  the  case  of  his  own  death? — He  does  that  by 
becoming  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society.  He  pro¬ 
tects  himself  in  case  of  sickness  and  provides  for  his 
wife  in  case  of  his  death ;  in  case  of  his  wife’s  death 
or  that  of  any  of  his  children,  he  gets  funeral  allow¬ 
ances. 

4836.  Supposing  a  man  insured  his  wife  and 
daughters  through  a  society,  would  it  not  be  more 
expensive  than  if  he  saved  up  a  little  sum  to  keep 
himself  in  old  age  and  bequeath  to  his  wife  or 
daughters? — I  do  not  think  so.  When  he  joins,  he 
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knows  that  he  has  to  pay  his  weekly  contribution  of 
3d.  or  6d.,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  for  certain  advan¬ 
tages.  It  is  saving  in  another  form,  and  it  en¬ 
courages  thrift. 

4837.  I  am  not  considering  funeral  benefits? — -Sick¬ 
ness  benefit  is  a  far  more  material  advantage  than 
funeral  benefit. 

4838.  You  spoke  of  the  child  having  a  duty  to  its 
parents.  Many  men  consider  that  they  have  a  duty 
towards  (their  children  and  are  anxious  about  their 
wives’  old  age  and  their  children’s  position  when  they 
have  gone? — Yes. 

4839.  If  a  man  saves  up  a  little  money  and  lives 
on  the  interest,  he  can  bequeath  that  money  and  so 
secure  the  position  of  his  wife  or  the  daughter  who 
has  looked  after  him  in  his  old  age? — Yes. 

4840.  You  would  penalise  that  deliberately  by  not 
exempting  it? — I  would  not  say  I  would  penalise  it, 
but  I  think  the  other  matters  are  of  far  greater 
importance.  My  Committee  feel  very  strongly  that 
if  a  man  has  a  substantial  amount  saved,  say,  £500 
or  £600,  he  is  not  hardly  dealt  with  if  it  is  not 
exempted,  as  the  man  who  has  contributed  all  along 
to  his  Friendly  Society  or  Trade  Union,  and  has  a 
weekly  allowance  of  6s.  or  8s.  or  10s. 

4841.  You  would  deal  more  hardly  with  the  man 
with  15s.  weekly  allowance  as  the  result  of  his  own 
invested  income  than  you  would  with  a  man  who  had 
saved  it  in  a  particular  way— by  contribution  to  a 
Friendly  Society  ? — I  would  give  him  preferential 
treatment,  undoubtedly. 

4842.  Does  it  not  make  it  harder  than  ever  for  a 
man  to  provide  for  his  wife  or  family  in  the  case  of 
his  own  death?— 1  do  not  think  so.  Most  of  them 
insure  their  lives  and  pay  a  yearly  contribution  for 
the  insurance. 

4843.  What  does  that  amount  to? — It  depends  on 
the  earnings  of  the  individual  what  premiums  he  can 
afford  to  pay.  I  started  with  a  £50  policy  and  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  it  as  I  became  better  off.  It  all  de¬ 
pended  on  the  earnings  I  was  getting  what  premium 
I  could  pay. 

4844.  You  would  subject  a  saving  that  could  be 
passed  on  to  the  family  to  a  higher  tax,  so  to  speak, 
because  you  would  not  exempt  it,  and  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  see  on  what  principle? — As  I  say,  I  believe 
in  encouraging  a  young  person  in  his  duty,  or  her 
duty,  to  adopt  the  methods  and  principles  of  thrifty 
habits. 

4845.  That  is,  you  would  wish  to  dictate  to  them 
which  particular  form  of  thrift  they  should  adopt? — 
I  wish  to  encourage  rather  than  to  dictate,  lady. 

4846.  It  is  a  kind  of  dictation  when  you  say  that 
one  kind  of  thrift  should  be  exempted  and  the  other 
should  be  taxed? — No,  I  know  from  experience  that 
very  many  benefit  in  later  life  through  habits  of 
thrift  through  societies  than  through  their  own 
savings. 

4847.  Are  they  not  savings  in  both  cases? — They 
are  protection,  in  one  case,  against  anything  that 
may  come  along.  They  rely  not  only  on  the  value 
of  their  contributions,  but  on  the  value  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  many.  If  a  man  has  been  a  member  of 
a  Friendly  Society  for  three  months  and  has  12 
months’  sickness,  he  draws  benefit  during  that  time, 
but  where  would  his  hard  earnings  be  ?  What  is  the 
amount  he  can  save  compared  with  benefits  from  a 
Friendly  Society? 

4848.  Would  three  months  entitle  him  to  it? — Yes, 
in  some  cases  three  months,  and  in  some  six  months 
would  entitle  to  benefits. 

4849.  I  particularly  wanted  your  view  about  that,, 
because  the  preferential  treatment  recommended  by 
many  witness  particularly  puzzles  me? — I  have  appre¬ 
ciated  in  my  own  life  the  advantages  that  came  from 
being  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society. 

4850.  Can  a  man  make  his  wife  a  member  of 
a  friendly  society  so  that  she  has  a  superannuation 
allowance  on  the  same  terms  or  must  he  simply  insure 
his  own  life  for  a  sum  at  death? — No.  His  wife 
ot  daughter  can  become  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  and  get  the  same  benefits  by  paving  the 
weekly  subscriptions 


4851.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder-.  With  regard  to  friendly 
societies,  your  opinion  is  that  everybody  ought  really 
to  join  a  friendly  society? — Everybody  in  humble 
circumstances.  It  is  very  desirable. 

4852.  That  is  why  you  particularly  wish  to  ignore 
the  grants  from  friendly  societies  and  take  into 
account  other  kinds  of  savings  which  have  been 
mentioned? — My  contention  is  that  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  joins  a  friendly  society  or  trade  union 
his  weekly  contributions  have  been  a  sacrifice  and 
therefore  more  encouragement  ought  to  be  given 
to  methods  which  instil  into,  his  mind  the  value  of 
thrift. 

4853.  Yes,  I  quite  understand.  Do  you  find  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  claim  pensions  who 
have  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  which  has  come 
to  grief..  I  know  cases  myself? — Quite  so. 

4854.  Where  people,  have  saved  in  another  way. 
You  would  still  consider  those  savings  means? — As 
I  have  already  said  to  Sir  Rylancl  Adkins,  if  you  ear) 
have  universal  pensions  these  difficulties  will  not  arise. 

4855.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  as 
I  said? — Yes. 

4856.  Would  not  that  be  a  little  unfair? — It  may 
seem  a  little  unfair  and  a  little  hard,  but  whatever 
system  you  adopt  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  hard¬ 
ship  to  some  individuals.  They  would  be  few  in 
number,  however. 

4857.  Are  there  not  some  trade  societies  where 
the  payments  by  the  contributor  are  considered  as 
a  lump  sum  and  he  draws  on  that? — I  know  of  none. 
There  may  be  some. 

4858.  I  understand  that  there  are.  Do  you  know 
the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society? — Yes,  but 
not  much  about  its  working.  I  know  the  Foresters 
and  I  know  the  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Free  Gardeners,  and  I  know  the  Rechabites. 

4859.  I  understand  that  the  moneys  paid  in  are 
considered  as  a  lump  sum  and  interest  is  added  to 
it  and  the  contributor  draws  on  it  at  his  conveni¬ 
ence? — Yes. 

4860.  Mr.  Dunford :  The  friendly  societies  do  not 
look  on  the  deposit  Societies  as  friendly  societies? — 
No,  and  we  do  not  look  on  them  as  quite  as  sound 
as  friendly  societies. 

4861.  They  are  registered  as  friendly  societies,  but 
they  do  not  even  belong  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Friendly  Societies.  The  National  Deposit  does 
not? — No. 

4862.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  would  differentiate 
and  say  that  these  deposit  society  savings  should  not 
be  considered? — They  should  be  considered.  They 
have  been  provided  by  weekly  contributions. 

4863.  They  need  not  be  provided  by  weekly  con¬ 
tributions? — Yes — it  must  be  weekly. 

4864.  The  depositors  are  practically  in  the  same 
position  as  people  who  have  something  in  the  Post 
Office  ? — On  the  other  hand  they  have  to  $tart  pretty 
early  to  get  the  benefits. 

4865.  You  mention  86  cases  of  interviews  at  one 

of  your  meetings  and  25  were  instances  where  the 
claim  was  disallowed  because  of  the  value  of  the 
provision  made  for  the  applicant  by  children? — That 
is  so.  If  a  child  takes  his  old  parent  into  his 
home - 

4866.  I  understand  the  position.  That  is  the  case? 
— Yes. 

4867.  Were  not  some  of  these  25  cases  cases  where 
the  children  were  in  really  comfortable  circumstances 
and  well  able  to  support  the  old  person? — No.  They 
were  working  class  people  and  had  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  families. 

4868.  Have  you  ever  come  across  cases  where  the 
claimant  is  one  of,  and  residing  with,  a  family  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances? — I  very  rarely  come  across 
that  in  Manchester. 

4869.  It  may  be  unusual,  but  I  have  noticed  such 
cases  elsewhere? — We  very  rarely  do  in  Manchester, 

I  can  say  that. 

4870.  In  61  cases  the  claim  was  granted.  Do  you 
know  how  many  of  these  were  cases  where  pensioners 
were  supported  by  their  children? — I  should  say 
hardly  any  of  them. 

4871.  Support  by  children  does!  not  rule  out  a  case 
as  a  matter  of  course? — It  is  above  the  limit. 
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4872.  Of  course,  if  it  is  above  the  limit,  but  in 
many  cases  it  is  not  above  the  limit? — If  a  child 
takes  a  parent  to  live  with  him  at  all  he  provides 
board  alone,  as  a  rule. 

4873.  He  may  provide  something  besides  board? — 

Very  rarely. 

4874.  You  understand  that  a  universal  pension  with 
no  means  limit  would  mean  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  cost? — Yes. 

4875.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  cost  would 
be? — I  have  no  idea  what  the  cost  will  be,  but  as 
sure  as  we  are  sitting  here  now  it  will  come  about 
whatever  the  cost  may  be. 

4876.  Chairman:  What  will? — Universal  pension. 

4877.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  A  universal  pension  at 
65? — I  do  not  say  at  65,  but  I  say  universal  pension. 

4878.  What  would  you  think  of  an  addition  to  the 
expenditure  of  something  like  £50,000,000  a  year?— 
The  country  has  borne  such  additional  expenses  and 
I  am  afraid,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  leaders  of  men  have 
not  given  any  very  great  consideration  to  the  cost 
-of  things  and  have  provided  unlimited  money  for 
less  worthy  objects. 

4879.  Possibly.  You  speak  about  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  and  the  Government  having  authorised  pensions 
for  all  Civil  Servants  and  so  on.  The  Civil  Servants 
have  always  had  pensions? — Yes,  but  teachers  have 

not. 


4880.  But  Civil  Service  pensions  are  considered 
deferred  pay? — Yes.  So  with  regard  to  the  teacher. 
How  can  you  reconcile  it  with  regard  to  a  teacher 
in  the  employ  of  the  same  corporation  as  an  adminis¬ 
trative  member  of  the  staff?  You  give  a  pension  to 
one  but  not  any  to  the  man  on  the  administrative 
side. 

4881.  You  speak  about  pensioners  being  debarred 
from  getting  employment.  During  the  last  few  years 
many  retired  Civil  Servants  have  been  recalled  to 
work. — Yes,  during  the  war.  I  take  it,  they  have 
been  paid  for  their  services. 

4882.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  been  paid  their 
pensions  and  also  salary?— No.  I  should  think  that 
that  has  been  suspended.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  would  be  suspended  if  they  were  get¬ 
ting  remuneration  for  their  employment. 

■  4883.  You  think  that  the  people  should  be  allowed 

to  draw  a  pension  and  obtain  employment  ?— Yes.  If 
the  Civil  Servant  has  not  been  called  back  to  Civil 
Service  employment  and  has  taken  other  employ¬ 
ment  he  has  not  been  debarred  from  receiving  his 
pension,  and  why  should  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  be 
debarred  from  the  pension  because  he  is  able  to 
follow  some  light  employment? 

4884.  I  only  suggest  that  when  he  was  probably 
employed  at  the  only  employment  he  was  capable  of 
doing,  namely,  his  old  work  he  did  not  get  his 
pension. — I  know  many  Civil  Servants  who  have  re¬ 
tired  from  their  duties  and  been  able  to  take  up  very 
responsible  positions. 

4885.  With  regard  to  administrative  concessions 
you  think  they  should  be  given  to  claimants  ?  Would 
not  that  mean  that  you  must  really  waive  in  practice 
the  means  qualification  altogether? — No,  I  do  not 

think  so. 

4886.  You  think  not? — Yes. 

4887.  A  man  may  earn  30s,  a  week  under  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  concession,  and  yet  retain  the  pension? 
— Yes. 

4888.  A  claimant  may  be  getting  30s.,  and,  sup¬ 
posing  your  suggestion  were  carried  out,  he  might 
hawe  various  kinds  of  means  and  he  might  be  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  allotment  ? — At  our  very  last  meeting  Old 
Age  Pensioners  came  before  us  who  had  been  in  em¬ 
ployment  during  the  war  and  were  getting,  say,  £3 
a  week.  They  had  ceased  to  be  employed  on  muni¬ 
tions  and'  came  before  us  for  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion,  but  they  were  debarred  from  getting  it  because 
they  were  drawing  29s.  a  week  unemployment  benefit. 

4889.  Chairman  i  I  suppose  that  those  persons  with 
their  unemployment  benefit  would  be  better  off  than 
they  were  before  the  war  with  their  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion?  —Yes,  much  better  off. 

4890.  Mr.  Rovmtree  :  And  hoping  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue?— Yes,  as  long  as  possible.  They  have  no  de¬ 
sire  for  it  to  be  stopped,  but  I  have  a  very  great 
desire. 


4891.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  quite  understand 
that  to  allow  these  concessions  to  Old  Age  Pensioners 
would  mean  an  alteration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Acts? — Of  course.  It  could  not  be  brought  about 
without. 

4892.  How  long  do  you  suppose  the  concession  will 

last  ? — The  concession  must  last  for  all  time  unless - ■ 

4893.  Then  you  must  do  away  with  the  means 
qualification  surely? — No.  Universal  pensions  will 
do  away  with  the  concession. 

4894.  With  regard  to  reckoning  the  value  of  furni¬ 
ture,  I  suppose  that  you  know  in  practice  it  is  very 
rarely  put  into  operation? — I  daresay  it  is  not  often 
put  into  operation,  but  the  value  to-day  is  three 
times  what  it  was  before  the  war,  and  if  it  is  put 
into  operation  the  value  will  be  treble. 

4895.  In  how  many  cases  in  your  particular 
district,  in  your  knowledge,  has  it  been  taken  into 
consideration  within  the  last  twelve  months  ?— I 
should  say  in  very,  very  few. 

4896.  There  is  not  much  in  that  is  there? — No. 
We  look  on  that  as  a  very  minor  point. 

4897.  Mrs.  J ennie  Raker :  I  heard  you  speak  of 
tlie  value  of  F  riendly  Societies  in  encouraging  thrift. 
I  hey  have  an  additional  value  in  another  direction, 
have  they  not  ?  I  know  their  value  because  my  early 
days  were  spent  in  a  country  town,  and  Friendly 
Societies  were  the  only  way  in  which  the  people 
could  provide  for  sickness  or  death.  There  were  no 
Trade  Unions  in  the  district,  and  if  they  did  not 
join  a  Friendly  Society,  when  sickness  came  along 
they  had  to  obtain  Poor  Law  relief. 

4898.  Would  you  say  that  a  considerable  number 
go  to  the  Friendly  Societies  in  preference  to  other 
forms  of  savings  because  of  helping  others  as  well  as 
themselves? — That  is  a  natural  desire,  and  I  would 
encourage  it  very  considerably  indeed,  because  many 
can  help  one  much  more  than  the  one  can  help  many. 

4899.  Does  not  that  show  the  great  value  of 
Friendly  Societies  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
saving? — They  are  of  very  great  value.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  should  be  encouraged  to  make  provision  for 
himself  rather  than  rely  on'  the  State  to  do  every¬ 
thing  for  him. 

4900.  The  National  Deposit  Society  lias  not  the 

same  method  of  many  men  helping  each  other? _ 

Quite  so.  Many  of  them  who  have  acted  with 
Friendly  Societies  do  not  look  on  the  National  t)e- 
posit  Society  as  being  as  sound  as  other  Friendly 
Societies  that  have  existed  for  so  long. 

4901.  You  speak  of  aged  parents  being  in  the 
homes  of  sons  or  daughters.  Do  you  find  that  the 
higher  the  cost  of  living  the  more  likely  the  Pension 
Officer  is  to  disqualify  the  applicant?— No,  I  do  not 
think  so ;  I  should  not  say  that. 

4902.  I  thought  it  was  the  case  in  some  places? — 
I  do  not  think  it  has.  been  so  in  Manchester,  but  we 
have  had  more  disqualified  since  we  had  lady  investi¬ 
gators  than  we  had  when  we  had  gentlemen. 

.  4903.  You  said  that,  I  understand,  before  I  came 
in  ? — Yes. 

4904.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  women  have 
been  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  keep 
expenditure  down  and  are  acting  conscientiously 
irom  that  point  of  view  ? — I  should  say  that  they  are 
acting  conscientiously.  I  do  not  attribute  any  other 
motive  to  them. 

4905.  You  would  say  generally  that  they  are  more 
unsympathetic? — I  would. 

4906.  Is  it  not  possible  that  because  of  their  more 
sympathetic  manner  they  get  out  the  facts? — No. 

I  should  think  it  is  largely  brought  about  by  their 
want  of  knowledge  and  experience. 

490/ .  What  class  of  women  have  been  put  into 
these  positions  ? — Some  of  them  are  rather  young  and 
inexperienced. 

4908.  Do  you  think  that  the  young  officers  are 

usually  harder  than  those  who  have  experience  ? _ 

They  have  not  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
older  ones.  I  take  it  that  you  would  grant  that 
would  you  not,  madam  ? 

4909  I  am  not  quarrelling  at  all  with  what  you 
said,  but  I  want  to  know  the  reason.  I  do  not 
challenge  it  at  all?— It  is  largely  from  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience. 
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4910.  As  a  rule  the  men  who  are  appointed  are 
older? — Yes,  and  they  have  had  better  training  and 
more  experience. 

4911.  What  training  have  they  had? — In  the 
Excise  they  have  had  business  training. 

4912.  But  not  in  such  work  as  they  are  doing  with 
regard  to  pensions? — No,  but  it  stands  them  in  good 
stead  for  any  other  duties. 

4913.  One  would  hardly  think  that  it  would  en¬ 
courage  the  sympathetic  side.  That  is  the  point? — 
From  their  experience  and-  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  we  have  found  that  they  are  much  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  than  ladies. 

4914.  You  say  that  many  firms  discharge  employees 
at  65  ? — I  am  afraid  they  do. 

4915.  And  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them 
even  to  get  light  employment  at  that  age? — That  is 
so  ;  extremely  difficult. 

4916.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  lower 
than  65? — No. 

4917.  You  think  they  might  get  work  up  to  65? — 
Yes.  I  think  they  would  be  able  to  get  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  up  to  that  age. 

4918.  Do  you  think  that  women  should  have  pen¬ 
sions  sooner  than  men.  It  is  said  that  women  age 
more  quickly? — No.  There  are  more  women  appli¬ 
cants  than  men.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  because 
they  age  quicker. 

4919.  More  men  get  killed? — Yes. 

4920.  It  has  not  been  my  experience  that  women 
age  quicker,  but  some  who  have  given  evidence  be¬ 
fore  have  spoken  of  it? — Exactly. 

4921.  Now,  would  you  put  the  War  Savings 
Societies  with  their  weekly  contributions  on  the  same 
level  as  Friendly  Societies  or  how  would  you  treat 
them? — I  would  treat  them  as  the  savings  of  the 
individual. 

4922.  People  have  been  urged  to  go  into  War 
Savings  Societies  for  patriotic  reasons? — Yes,  and  I 
hope  with  a  desire  to  save  as  well. 

4923.  You  would  tax  that? — I  would  not  give  it 
the  same  consideration  as  I  would  where  it  is  a 
contribution  to  a  Friendly  Society  or  a  Trade  Union. 

4924.  Chairman:  I  think  we  had  better  have  on 
the  notes  the  actual  resolution  which  your  Committee 
passed  in  January  of  last  year? — Certainly  “  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  administrative 
concessions  made  to  old  age  pensioners  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  under  which  temporary  in¬ 
creases  of  means  are  not,  in  general,  being  taken  into 
account  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  or  revocation 
of  pensions,  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include 
claimants  for  old  age  pensions  who  are  in  receipt  of 
separation  allowances  in  respect  of  sons  or  other 
relatives  serving  in  His  Majesty’s  Forces.” 

4924a.  Does  that  mean  that  anyone  asking  for  an 
old  age  pension  ought  not  to  have  counted  against 
him  or  her  any  separation  allowance  now  received 
in  respect  of  a  relative  serving  in  His  Majesty’s 
Forces? — Yes.  My  Committee  feel  very  strongly  on 
that  point.  They  have  had  very  hard  cases  fo  deal 
with  where  the  allotment  from  the  son  serving  in 
the  Army  has  prevented  the  receipt  of  the  old  age 
pension  though  the  allotment  has  not  been  as  great 
a  help  as  the  son  would  have  contributed  if  he  had 
remained  at  home. 

4925.  If  he  had  remained  at  home  and  had  con¬ 
tributed  it  might  have  prevented  the  receipt  of  the 
old  age  pension? — Hardly  so.  I  do  not  think  the 
pension  officers  would  estimate  the  benefits  that  come 
along  when  a  son  is  at  home  in  the  same  way  as 
they  do  a  fixed  allowance. 


4926.  Personally  you  are  glad  of  that  I  gather? — 
Personally  I  am  glad  of  it. 

4927.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  this  Resolution 
is  purely  temporary  in  application  because  unless  the 
war  conditions  go  on  indefinitely  these  allowances 
will  come  to  an  end? — Yes.  On  the  other  hand 
people  will  get  pensions  for  sons  taken  away  from 
them. 

4928.  You  wish  this  to  extend  to  pensions  receiv¬ 
able  on  account  of  those  who  have  died  in  the  war? — 
Yes. 

4929.  They  will  come  to  an  end? — Yes,  but  as  long 
as  such  a  pension  exists  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into'  consideration  we  submit. 

4930.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  universal  contributory 
system  and  you  are  also  in  favour,  of  a  non¬ 
contributory  system  ? — Quite. 

4931.  Have  you  at  all  thought  how  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  could  in  practice  be  put  on  a  contributory 
basis? — On  the  Insurance  basis. 

4932.  Insurance  pivots  largely  on  employment? — 
Yes. 

4933.  The  older  people  get  the  less  likelihood  of 
employment? — Yes,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  the  employer  continuing  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  aged  person  if  he  gets  a  pension. 

4934.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  difficulty  that 
occurs  to  one  with  regard  to  women.  The  bulk  of 
the  wives  of  insured  persons  at  present  are  not  them¬ 
selves  insured :  therefore  how  would  you  deal  with 
women  over  70,  say? — 1  am  afraid  the  same  diffi¬ 
culty  would  exist  as  exists  with  regard  to  those  who 
do  not,  under  the  Insurance  Act,  go  out  to  employ¬ 
ment  at  the  present  time. 

'  4935.  You  understand  that  I  am  sympathetic  with 
your  suggestion? — Quite. 

4936.  The  older  men  and  women  get  the  smaller 
the  proportion  in  employment? — Yes. 

4937.  If  there  is  now  a  practical  difficulty,  especially 
with  regard  to  women  under  National  Insurance,  how 
would  you,  under  a  contributory  scheme,  get  over 
the  difficulty  with  regard  to  aged  persons  not  in 
employment?  How  could  you  make  it  contributory  if 
they  are  not  in  employment? — There  would  be 
difficulty  in  that,  but  I  contend  myself  that  the  same 
difficulty  exists  with  regard  to  insurance  to-day. 
Many  women,  married  women  too,  go  out  to  employ¬ 
ment,  and  get  the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  Act,  but 
if  a  wife  is  at  home  looking  after  the  duties  of  the 
home  and  the  children,  the  husband  is  penalised  or 
she  is. 

4938.  Would  you  like  the  same  conditions  applied 
to  the  universal  Old  Age  Pension  if  the  difficulties 
under  the  Insurance  Act  can  be  remedied? — Yes,  I 
would,  Sir  Ryland. 

4939.  Has  your  Committee  any  opinion  as  to  what 
may  be  called  the  scale  of  pensions  by  which  some  have 
the  full  amount  and  others  have  less.  Have  you  any 
opinion  as  to  how  it  works  as  distinguished  from  a 
flat  rate? — I  think  it  works  very  favourably,  and  my 
Committee  would  not  suggest  any  alteration  of  the 
scale. 

4940.  You  think  that  the  diminution  of  the  pension 
in  accordance  with  higher  resources  outweighs  any 
friction  caused  by  it? — Yes. 

4941.  That  is  your  experience? — That  is  my 
experience  and  that  of  my  Committee. 

4942.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  attendance  and 
helpful  evidence? — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
allowing  me  the  privilege 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Alderman  Poaver,  called  in  and  examined. 


4943.  Chairman :  I  think  that  you  are  an  Alderman 
of  the  Portsmouth  Borough  Council? — I  am,  Sir. 

4944.  And  you  are  Chairman  of  their  local  Pension 
Committee  ? — Y  es. 

4945.  You  are  good  enough  to  come  to  day  on  behalf 
of  that  Committee  to  help  us.  I  understand  that  your 
Committee  have  passed,  first,  a  recommendation,  and 
secondly,  certain  suggestions  as  the  next  best  thing 
if  the  recommendation  cannot  be  carried  out? — Yes. 


4946.  The  recommendation  of  your  Committee  is 
“  that  all  persons  attaining  the  age  of  65  years  should 
have  the  right  to  claim  an  Old  Age  Pension  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  income,  and  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  should 
be  increased  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  week  exclusive  of  any 
additional  allowance  payable  ”  ?— That  is  so. 

4947.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  “  exclusive  of  any  additional  allowance 
payable  ”?  Do  you  mean  that  the  10s.  is  to  take  the 
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place  of  the  present  os.,  plus  2s.  Gd.  allowance,  or  that 
the  106.  is  to  be  on  the  top  of  it? — The  idea  of  the 
Committee  was  the  10s.  and  the  2s.  6d.,  which  would 
make  it  12s.  Gd. 

4948.  Was  tho  half-crown  to  be  permanent  or  to  be 
temporary  owing  to  war  conditions? — I  think 

temporary. 

4949.  What  you  want  is  10s.  a  week  in  perpetuity 
under  the  regular  law? — Yes. 

4950.  I  see  that  there  are  three  distinct  points 
contained  in  this  recommendation  of  your  Committee. 
One  has  to  do  with  universality,  another  has  to  do 
with  the  amount,  and  the  third  has  to  do  with  the 
age.  Is  that  not  so? — Yes. 

4951.  For  everybody  10s.  at  65? — Yes. 

4952.  In  what  order  would  you  put  those  suggestions 
supposing  that  all  three  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect?  Which  do  you  put  first? — I  cannot  say  that 
I  exactly  caught  your  meaning,  Sir. 

4953.  May  I  put  it  in  a  simpler  way?  You  ask  for 
universal  Old  Age  Pensions? — YTes,  we  do,  at  65. 

4954.  And  10s.  a  week  at  65? — Yes. 

4955.  You  might  have  pensions  at  05  which  were 
not  for  everybody.  You  might  have  pensions  for 
everybody,  but  not  at  65.  YTou  might  have  pensions 
for  some  people  or  for  everybody  not  at  10s.  There 
are  three  points.  Is  everybody  over  some  age  to  have 
it? — Everybody  at  65  and  over  to  have  the  10s. 

4956.  I  follow  that.  Supposing  that  it  were  im¬ 
possible  that  everybody  over  65  should  have  10s.,  which 
comes  first? — I  think  I  follow  you  now,  Sir. 

4957.  Of  the  three  points,  which  do  you  put  first? 
- — Pension  at  65  years. 

4958.  You  would  rather  that  some  people  had  it  at 
65  than  that  everybody  had  it  at  70? — Yes. 

4959.  You  put  the  age  as  your  first  recommendation? 
— Yes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all  our  dockyard 
employees  and  people  in  most  of  the  Government 
Departments  have  to  retire  at  65,  and  we  think  that 
if  Government  servants  are  able  to  retire  at  that  age 
so  should  the  private  employee. 

4960.  Which  comes  next?  Would  you  say  a  pension 
for  everybody  over  65? — Everybody  over  65. 

4961.  What  sum  would  you  suggest  everybody  over 
65  might  have? — Everybody  over  65  should  have  10s. 

4962.  You  have  most  clearly  answered  my  first  point. 
You  put  the  lowering  of  the  age  first.  If  everybody 
at  65  could  not  have  it,  you  say  that  some  people  over 
65  should  have  it,  even  if  everybody  could  not.  Would 
you  say  next  that  everybody  should  have  it  or  that  it 
should  be  10s.? — I  think  that  everybody  should  have 
the  10s. 

4963.  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  I  quite  under¬ 
stand  that  you  ask  that  everybody  over  65  should 
have  10s.,  hut,  supposing  that  cannot  be  done,  which 
of  the  three  points  do  you  attach  most  importance  to 
— the  age  of  65,  universalitv  of  the  pension,  or  the 
amount  of  the  pension  ? — We  would  rather  that  it 
stopped  at  7s.  6d.  at  70  than  that  they  should  be  done 
out  of  it. 

4964.  Your  first  point  is  that  everybody  over  70 
should  have  10s.,  and  those  below  70,  down  to  65, 
should  have  it  if  it  could  be  done? — Yes. 

4965.  Which  is  most  important,  that  everybody 
over  70  should  have  something,  or  that  whoever  has 
anything  should  have  10s.  ? — Most  decidedly  T  think 
that  over  70  they  should  have  it. 

4966.  Universaiitv  over  70? — Yes. 

4967.  Even  if  it  had  to  be  only  7s.  6d.? — Yes. 

4968.  Universality  comes  first  with  regard  to  those 
over  70? — Y'es,  if  you  cannot  go  down  to  65;  but  we 
think  that  those  of  65  should  have  it.  Government 
Departments  pension  their  people  off  at  65. 

4969.  Your  first  point  is  that  everybody  over  70 
should  have  it,  and  next,  if  possible,  everybody  at 
65,  and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  10s.? — Y'es. 

4970.  You  point  out  in  your  memorandum  that  the 
Old  Age  Pension  should  be  given  at  65  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  given  us,  which  is  a  very  vivid  reason 
at  Portsmouth,  as  a  large  proportion  of  your  popula¬ 
tion  are  in  Government  employ? — Yes. 

4971.  I  suppose  that  some  aspects  of  the  Insurance 
Act  still  benefit  them  up  to  70? — I  do  not  think  so. 

4972.  You  think  that  the  amount  of  pension  should 
be  increased  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  week.  Why  do  you 


say  that?  1  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  quite  right, 
but  I  ‘want  to  know  the  reason? — Well,  we  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  a  person  to  live  at  the  present 
time  on  5s.  a  week. 

4973.  It  is  not  such  a  help  as  it  was  before  the  war? 
—No. 

4974.  You  say  that,  if  there  is  not  universality,  the 
present  limit  of  means  should  be  doubled,  that  is  to 
say,  that  a  person  with  £63  per  year  should  be 
eligible? — We  say  that  it  should  be  doubled,  every¬ 
thing  being  so  dear. 

4975.  Now,  besides  its  being  doubled,  what  do  you 
say  about  things  which  ought  not  to  be  taken  into 
account?  “  Free  maintenance  ”  means  maintenance 
by  relatives  or  friends,  I  suppose? — I  will  give  somo 
instances. 

4976.  Please. — We  had  the  case  before  us  the  other 
day  of  an  old  lady  who  had  been  acting  as  housekeeper 
for  many  years  in  a  respectable  family,  and  she  had 
saved  up  a  little  money  and  put  it  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  She  had  got  to  an  age  when  she  could 
not  do  any  more  work,  and  she  was  living  on  the 
money  that  she  gradually  drew  out  of  the  Post  Office. 
At  last  that  was  gone.  She  called  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  Dr.  Cotter,  who  knew 
her  when  her  circumstances  were  better,  and  she 
said:  “  Y’our  Lordship,  I  am  going  into  the  Union.” 
He  said:  “What  for?”  She  said:  “I  have  spent 
my  last  penny,  and  I  have  nothing  to  live  on.”  He 
said  :  “  Oh,  don’t  do  that.  You  may  come  and  live, 
if  you  like,  with  my  servants  down  in  the  kitchen, 
and  then  you  can  put  in  for  the  Old  Age  Pension. 
I  daresay  that  then  you  can  find  apartments.”  She 
thanked  him  and  did  so.  The  officer  called  at  the 
house  and  made  the  enquiries,  which  he  was  perfectly 
justified  m  doing,  and  he  said  to  the  old  lady  :  “  Now, 
what  do  you  think  your  board  and  lodging  is  worth 
here?”  She  said:  “  Well,  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea.”  Meeting  the  Bishop  in  the  corridor,  he  said: 
“  My  lord,  I  have  come  about  the  old  lady  lodging 
with  you.  What  do  you  think  her  board  and  lodging 
worth?”  He  said:  “  Oh,  T  have  not  the  least  idea. 
She  lives  down  in  the  kitchen  and  there  is  a  bed  for 
her.”  “  Do  you  think  it  is  worth  10s.  or  12s.  a 
week  ?”  He  said  :  “It  may  be,  and  very  likely  it  is.” 
That  disqualified  her. 

4977.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  very 
vivid  illustration. — There  are  other  cases.  Sons-in- 
law,  rather  than  let  their  mothers-in-law  go  into  the 
Union,  will  take  them  in.  Often  these  women  have 
nothing  at  all,  not  a  penny  belonging  to  them.  The 
officer  goes  and  finds  the  place  nice  and  clean,  and  he 
says  it  is  worth  8s.  or  10s.  a  week,  and  the  applicant 
is  supposed  to  have  that  amount  of  money  coming 
in ;  but  I  maintain,  and  my  Committee  maintain, 
that  the  woman  has  nothing  at  all.  She  is  in  poverty. 
The  relative  kindly  takes  her  in.  If  he  turns  her 
out  and  she  goes  to  the  Union,  she  can  claim  directly. 
We  do  not  want  to  pauperise  people  in  that  way, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  I  am  addressing  now  to  do  any  such  thing. 

4978.  The  viewr  of  your  Committee  and  of  yourself 
is  that  benevolent  help  in  the  way  of  giving  a  person 
lodging  and  so  on  should  not  be  reckoned  as  income? 
—No. 

4979.  I  see  you  further  say  that  sick  pay  from 
Friendly  Societies  should  not  be  reckoned? — That 
is  so. 

4980.  Would  you  reckon  any  savings  which  are  due 
to  the  thrift  of  the  individuals  or  not? — If  they  have 
money  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  I  think  it 
should  be  reckoned  at  2 1  per  cent.,  which  is  what 
they  get.  Their  reason  for  putting  it  in  is  that  they 
can  gradually  draw  it  out,  as  in  the  instance  I  men¬ 
tioned  of  the  old  lady.  We  have  lots  of  instances 
where  they  have  £150  or  £100,  and  you  can  see  by 
their  bank  books  that  they  have  drawn  some  out 
every  month. 

4981.  Would  you  reckon  any  money  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  was  earning? — Yes. 

4982.  The  Committee  do  not  propose  to  abolish  all 
the  restrictions  ? — No. 
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4982a.  I  see  that  your  committee  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  happens  when  there  is  no  available  evi¬ 
dence  of  age.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
wish  that  the  decision  of  the  local  committee  as  to  the 
age  of  an  old  person  who  cannot  prove  age  should  be 
taken,  and  that  there  should  not  be  any  appeal  from 
their  decision? — We  think  that  when  16  or  17  gentle¬ 
men  are  sitting  round  a  table  and  see  the  applicant 
they  can  judge  pretty  well  whether  he  or  she  is  70 
years  of  age  or  not.  There  is  a  difficulty  sometimes. 
We  had  one  the  other  day  who  had  no  idea  where  she 
was  registered.  She  was  born  on  board  a  ship  and 
I  happened  to  say  that  they  were  all  registered  at 
Stepney  and  I  think  they  found  that  such  was  the 
case. 

4983.  Have  many  cases  occurred  in  your  experience 
where  they  cannot  prove  their  age? — Yes,  especially 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  We  have  a  case  pending 
now  where  we  have  very  great  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  out  the  age.  We  fortunately  have  a  Catholic 
priest  on  the  committee  and  he  is  doing  everything 
he  can. 

4984.  What  proportion  of  the  decisions  in  these 
cases  where  the  age  was  difficult  to  find  out  have 
been  appealed  against  by  the  Pensions  Officer? — I  do 
not  think  that  if  the  Committee  are  unanimous  in 
the  matter  he  does  appeal.  As  a  rule  we  have  a 
very  good  set  of  officers).  We  get  one  or  two  rather 
severe  ones  sometimes  and  they  are  not  very  polite 
when  they  go  to  houses. 

4985.  You  are  rather  on  the  question  of  principle 
therefore,  and  it  is  not  because  your  own  Committee’s 
views  have  been  overridden? — No.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  in  such  a  case. 

4986.  You  think  that  the  census  returns/  of  a  later 
date  than  1851  should  be  made  available? — Yes. 

4987.  That  would  help  you  in  your  work? — Yes, 
it  would  considerably. 

4988.  Thank  you,  very  much. — Have  I  not  said 
something  in  my  written  statement  with  regard  to 
convictions  ? 

4989.  On  the  paper  before  me  there  is  nothing 
about  convictions,  but  I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
what  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point? — We  find  hard¬ 
ship  sometimes.  Take  the  case  of  an  old  man  who 
lived  at  Chichester.  That  is  18  miles  from  Portsmouth. 
He  was  out  of  work  and  was  walking  from  Chichester 
t'6  Portsmouth.  Unfortunately  at  Havant  he  begged. 
Thev  are  very  severe  there.  They  gave  him  14  days 
without  the  option  of  a  fine.  That  disqualifies  a  man 
for  10  years.  Now  we  say  that  that  is  a  most  cruel 
thing.  I  believe  it  is  different  now.  I  will  give 
you  an  instance  that  came  before  us  last  week.  They 
put  the  case  off  till  next  month.  A  very  respectable 
looking  old  man  came  before  us.  He  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  begging  and  sentenced  to  3  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  with  hard  labour  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond.  I 
said  to  him,  “  Surely  it  must  have  been  something 
worse  than  that.  Had  you  ever  been  convicted 
before?”  He  said,  “  Never,  sir.”  He  said,  “  I  sold 
bootlaces,  and  that  in  the  street,  and  I  happened  to 
beg  and  I  was  taken  up  and  they  gave  me  3  months.” 
We  thought  it  was  almost  impossible,  but  we  wrote 
to  London  and  found  that  that  was  the  sentence. 

4990.  Where  was  he  convicted? — At  Bow  Street. 
Here  is  the  conviction — that  poor  fellow  is  dis¬ 
qualified  for  two  years  for  begging  for  a  piece  of 
bread.  In  the  case  at  Havant  if  they  fined  him  10s. 
or  14  days  he  would  not  have  been  disqualified,  but 
having  been  sentenced  to  14  days  without  the  option 
of  a  fine  he  was  disqualified  for  10  years  for  the 
Old  Age  Pension.  That  is  one  of  the  hardest  cases 
1  think  we  have  ever  had  before  us. 

4991.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  I  gather  that  you  are 
quite  satisfied  as  far  as  your  committee  are  concerned 
that  you  are  able  to  do  what  is  right  with  regard  to 
people  who  have  no  evidence  of  age? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4991a.  What  you  have  said  seems  to  show  really 
that  the  officer  has  very  great  confidence  in  your 
committee? — Most  of  the  officers  have,  but  there  are 
a  few  exceptions. 

4992.  \ou  can  imagine  other  committees  where  the 
officers  could  not  altogether  accept  their  opinion? — In 
^ome  country  places  there  are  only  about  3  or  4 
members  on  the  committee,  but  we  have  about  23. 

4993.  5  ou  have  no  experience  of  Irish  committees? 
—No. 


4994.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them? — No, 
although  I  am  of  Irish  descent. 

4995.  There  was  tremendous  difficulty  found  with 
regard  to  Ireland  as  to  ages  when  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  firslt  came  into  force.  I  do  not  think 
that  your  suggestion  could  be  adopted  universally. 
The  official  view  is,  you  may  take  it,  that  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  age  and  the  pension  officer  and 
the  surveyor  are  satisfied  that  the  claimant  is  over  70, 
then,  although  the  officer  may  report  against  the 
claimant  because  there  is  no  evidence  of  age,  he 
is  authorised  not  to  appeal  if  the  committee  agree 
that  the  person  is  of  pensionable  age.  That,  I  think, 
meets  the  case  generally? — We  had  a  case  the  other 
day  of  a  bedridden  old  lady  80  years  of  age.  She 
could  not  come  before  us.  The  officer  took  great 
trouble  to  get  her  birth  certificate.  Now  there  was 
no  necessity  for  an  officer  seeing  a  poor  bedridden 
old  woman  of  80  years  of  age  to  go  to  that  trouble. 

4996.  That  is  another  point? — I  think  they  take 
too  much  trouble  sometimes. 

4997.  With  regard  to  census  records  the  principal 
difficulty  in  this  matter  is  with  regard  to  Irish 
claimants,  is  it  not? — Not  always — Oh  dear,  no. 

4998.  It  is  more  often  so  with  regard  to  Ireland 
than  anywhere  else? — Yes. 

4999.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
not  registration  there  until  1867  ? — Was  it  not  the 
same  time  as  England? 

5000.  It  may  have  been  1864.  Unfortunately  in 
Ireland  they  have  not  the  1861  census  records  or  they 
might  be  made  available  for  this  purpose? — We  do 
not  have  a  great  number  of  Irish  cases. 

5001.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  You  said  in  answer  to 
the  Chairman  that  you  think  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  is  of  no  material  assistance  to  people 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  70.  In  the  case  of 
an  aged  workman  who  is  insured,  if  he  becomes 
incapable  of  work  through  illness  between  65  and 
70,  he  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  sickness  benefit  and 
disablement  benefit,  is  he  not? — Yes;  it  is  graduated. 
It  comes  down  to  about  5s.  after  a  certain  time.  My 
committee  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  has  belonged 
to  a  benefit  society  and  saved  that  way  should  have 
that  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  means. 
It  is  no  inducement  for  them  to  join  a  society  if  they 
find  it  disqualifies  them  from  havng  an  Old  Age 
Pension. 

5002.  The  people  who  are  in  employment  are  in¬ 
sured  compulsorily,  are  they  not,  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act? — Yes,  that  does  not  bring  them 
anything  if  they  are  sick,  or  only  a  trifle. 

5003.  They  have  10s.  a  week  for  a  certain  time  and 
5s.  a  week  thereafter,  so  long  as  the  sickness  lasts? — 
We  do  not  often  meet  those  cases. 

5004.  Does  that  not  meet  the  case  of  persons  dis¬ 
abled  by  illness  between  65  and  70? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  had  such  a  case  before  us. 

5005.  Your  investigations  are  limited  to  people  who 
claim  to  be  over  70,  and  insurance  benefits  stop  at 
70  ? — Yes. 

5006.  If  your  suggestion  were  adopted  and  the  age 
was  65,  would  there  not  be  certain  over-lapping  be¬ 
tween  insurance  benefits  and  the  Old  Age  Pension 
that  you  proposed  should  be  given  at  65? — Yes,  I 
suppose  there  would.  We  have  not  taken  that  into 
consideration.  As  I  say,  we  never  have  such  cases 
before  us. 

5007.  You  would  be  prepared  to  agree,  I  suppose, 
that  if  the  pension  age  were  reduced  to  65,  that  would 
create  a  necessity  for  reviewing  the  whole  situation 
with  regard  to  National  Health  Insurance  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  70? — Yes. 

5008.  In  your  proposal  with  regard  to  sick  pay,  do 
you  include  superannuation  from  a  Friendly  Society 
or  a  Trade  Union? — I  do  not  exactly  follow  you. 

5009.  First  of  all,  do  you  include  Trade  Unions  with 
Friendly  Societies,  or  do  you  limit  yourself  strictly 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  and  societies  of  that  kind? 
— Strictly  to  the  Friendly  Society. 

5010.  It  is  “  Friendly  Society  or  other  society.”  If 
you  included  a  Trade  Union,  would  you  rank  with 
sick  pay  superannuation  benefit,  or  would  you  strictly 
limit  yourself  to  sick  pay  ? — It  would  depend  on  the 
amount.  We  should  have  taken  that  into  considera¬ 
tion. 
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5011.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  over  65  who  is  in 
receipt  of  10s.  a  week  superannuation  allowance 
from,  let  us  say,  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En¬ 
gineers.  He  has  contributed  all  his  lifetime  to  the 
Engineers  and  perhaps  he  has  chosen  to  contribute 
to  his  Trade  Union  in  preference  to  joining  a  Friendly 
Society,  or  he  may  have  contributed  to  both.  Would 
the  superannuation  of  10s.  a  week  from  the  Trade 
Union  come  within  the  scope  of  the  exception  you 
advocate? — I  do  not  think  it  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  granting  a  pension. 

5012  I  only  want  to  know  your  intention,  because 
your  precis  merely  refers  to  sick  pay  ? — I  would  in¬ 
clude  both. 

5013.  Now  you  propose  that  free  maintenance  and 
sick  pay  from  a  Friendly  Society,  or  a  Superannua¬ 
tion  allowance  from  a  Trade  Union,  should  not  be 
included.  Does  not  that  mean  that,  in  the  case  of 
an  aged  couple  living  together,  you  might  get  a  limit 
of  income  of  £150  a  year  or  more  in  some  cases,  and 
that  that  should  not  disqualify  for  pension? — Yes. 

5014.  Supposing  that  the  two  of  them  had  £120, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  earnings  of  the  husband, 
and  supposing  that  he  has  left  his  original  trade  and 
is  drawing  his  superannuation  allowance  of  £26  a 
year,  the  two  together  would  have  £146  a  year.  In  a 
case  like  that,  would  you  give  a  pension? — I  do  not 
think  1  would,  if  they  had  an  income  of  that  amount. 

5015.  But  is  not  that  the  effect  of  your  recom¬ 
mendation? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5016.  First  of  all,  you  say  that  a  pension  should 

be  given  to  a  person  whose  income  is  not  more  than 
£63 — Some  Old  Age  Pension,  not  the  full  amount,  of 
course.  If  you  took  two  old  people  whose  joint  in¬ 
come  is  below  £126,  they  would  get  a  pension? — Yes, 
that  is  so.  At  the  present  time  that  would  not  be  a 
very  great  living  for  them,  you  know.  A  party  who 
has  been  living  on  £2  or  £3  a  week  and  has  to  come 
down  to  that  finds  that  it  is  a  very  bare  living,  with 
house  rent  to  pay.  , 

5017.  You  mean  that  if  two  old  folks  had  £120  a 
year  between  them,  they  should  get  a  pension? — Yes. 

5018.  And  if,  in  addition,  they  had  something  from 
a  Trade  Union  or  a  Friendly  Society,  they  should 
still  get  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

5019.  In  cases  that  might  actually  arise,  you  might 
have  a  total  income  of  £150  a  year  for  two  people?— 
Yes. 

5020.  And  no  disqualification? — There  would  be  so 
few  of  them,  I  do  not  think  it  would  crop  up. 

5021.  Does  it  not  come  very  near  in  practical  work¬ 
ing  to  the  universal  system,  which  you  said  was  your 
first  preference? — I  do  not  think  so.  At  the  present 
time  we  find  they  do  not  apply  if  their  incomes  are 
over  a  certain  amount,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would 
then. 

5022.  If  an  old  couple  with  £126,  and  in  certain 
circumstances  with  a  good  deal  more,  got  a  pension, 
is  not  that  very  much  the  same  thing  as  a  universal 
pension  for  everybody? — But  would  they  apply  if  they 
had  such  an  income;  that  is  the  thing.  I  do  not 
think  they  would. 

5023.  Your  scheme  gives  them  the  right  to  apply? 
— Yes,  it  gives  them  the  right  to  apply. 

5024.  I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  there  is  not  very 
much  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  re-arrange¬ 
ment  that  you  have  suggested  to  us.  There  are  so 
many  loopholes  and  so  many  exemptions  in  the  -plan, 
that  it  brings  you  very  near  to  universality  ? — As  1 
said  before,  there  are  so  few  of  such  cases,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  considering. 

5025.  To  take  one  final  point ;  you  suggest  that 
where  a  person  is  drawing  on  any  savings  deposited 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  interest  should  be 
reckoned  at  2^  per  cent,  only,  instead  of  one-twentieth 
of  the  capital,  as  at  present? — Yes;  if  they  put  their 
money  into  the  Savings  Bank,  they  are  only  allowed 
2 i  per  cent.,  but  when  the  return  is  made  by  the 
officer  he  calculates  5  per  cent. 

5026.  Let  us  pursue  that  a  little  further.  The 
officer  does  not  take  into  account  anything  more  than 
5  per  cent.? — No. 


5027.  But  if  you  are  to  take  the  exact  amount  of 
interest  which  the  money  earns,  must  you  not  take 
into  account  also  that  part  of  the  capital  which  is 
spent  during  the  year? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5028.  An  old  person  with  £100  could  buy  a  Post 
Office  annuity  with  it  of  something  over  £10  a  year. 
The  rate  of  interest  which  the  Government  take  into 
consideration  is  a  good  deal  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  an  annuity? — My  Committee  think,  and  I  think, 
it  is  very  unfair  to  take  it  at  5  per  cent,  when  they 
only  get  2*. 

5029.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  perfectly  fair 
thing  to  deduct  the  amount  of  annuity  which  the 
capital  could  have  purchased? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  not  an  inducement  to  poor  people  to  save 
money.  We  had  a  case  of  a  person  having  £100  in 
the  house.  I  said,  “  Why  not  put  it  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank?  ”  She  said,  “  Then  they  de¬ 
duct  tax  from  it.” 

5030.  People  are  very  ignorant,  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  frame  a  new  scheme  that  would  regard 
considerations  like  that.  If  a  person  has  £50,  say, 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  is  drawing  it  out 
little  by  little,  the  interest  being  £1  5s.  a  year,  what 
is  the  logic  of  taking  into  account  the  interest 
earned  by  that  money  and  paying  no  regard  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  spent  in  the  year  ? — What 
you  put  to  me  may  be  your  view,  but  it  is  not  the 
view  of  my  Committee. 

5031.  Would  your  Committee  not  think  that  if  you 
disregard  entirely  what  could  be  done  with  the 
capital,  the  only  logical  course  is  to  ignore  both 
capital  and  interest? — I  could  not  say  what  their 
view  would  be  in  that  way. 

5032.  You  are  not  afraid  that  the  proposal  of  con¬ 
fining  the  interest  to  the  actual  amount  received  w  ill 
raise  the  larger  question  of  taking  into  account  the 
use  of  the  capital  itself? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5033.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Do  you  say  that  all 
dockyard  employees  of  all  grades  are  compulsorily 
retired  at  65? — Yes. 

6034.  Is  there  no  provision  at  all  ipr  allowances 
or  pension? — Yes,  they  have  a  pension  at  65. 

5035.  Through  the  Government? — Yes. 

5036.  Chairman:  What  pension  do  they  have? — It 
depends  on  the  Department.  Some  have  £40  or  £42 
up  to  £60.  If  they  have  such  a  pension  they  never 
come  before  us  unless  they  are  married. 

5037.  From  65  to  70  you  have  fewer  people  in 
Portsmouth  who  are  in  need  of  State  assistance,  in 
some  form  or  another,  than  is  the  case  in  many 
places,  because  these  employees  all  have  some  pen¬ 
sion? — We  have  a  number  for  this  reason:  if  they 
are  married  the  income  is  divided,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  pension,  but  if  they  are  single  they 
do  not  come  before  us. 

5038.  People  in  Portsmouth  over  65  are  better  off" 
than  they  are  in  many  towns? — Yes;  that  would  be  so 
in  all  naval  towns. 

5039.  Mr.  Henry  Wooclall :  They  all  get  a  scale 
pension  ? — Yes. 

5040.  And  if  they  have  been  serving  for  a  long 
time  they  have  more  than  will  entitle  them  to  any 
relief  from  you  ? — Yes ;  but  you  must  understand  that 
it  is  only  the  established  men  who  get  the  pension. 

5041.  Only  men  who  are  on  the  special  staff? — Yes, 
The  hired  hands  and  those  who  have  been  taken  on 
during  the  war  have  no  pension  at  all  when  they 
come  out. 

5042.  An  ordinary  workman  gets  into  the  staff  if 
he  is  regularly  employed,  does  he  not? — Yes,  if 
there  are  vacancies,  but  a  man  does  not  become 
established  simply  because  he  goes  into  the  dockyard. 
He  may  be  on  hire  all  his  life.  I  know  of  lots  of 
instances  of  men  who  have  been  in  the  dockyard  up 
to  65,  but  who  have  no  pension  because  they  were 
never  what  is  called  “  established.” 

5043.  Mr.  Hunford :  What  is  the  proportion  of 
those  established  to  those  not  established  ? — Two- 
thirds  are  not  established  at  the  present  time.  We 
have  about  20,000  men  in  the  dockyard  at  the  present 
time. 

5044.  Are  those  two-thirds  allowed  to  work  after 
65? — It  all  depends.  They  get  rid  of  the  men 
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between  60  and  65,  if  they  want  to  get  rid  of  men. 
They  cannot  work  there  after  they  are  65,  unless 
they  have  a  friend  at  the  helm. 

5045.  What  proportion  of  the  labour  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  is  other  than  dockyard  labour? — That  is  the 
principal  labour. 

5046.  You  have  practically  no  labour  other  than 
dockyard  labour? — No.  We  have  no  large  factories. 

5047.  You  have  no  independent  factories  supplying 
machinery?- — No.  We  have  corset  factories. 

5048.  The  labour  there  is  more  the  labour  of 
women  I  take  it?— Men  and  women. 

5049.  Do  you  have  many  Friendly  Society  appli¬ 
cants  for  old  age  pensions? — Yes,  we  get  a  great 
many,  but  not  when  they  are  receiving  the  full 
amount.  When  it  comes  down  to  5s.  and  4s.  we 
generally  get  them.  For  the  first  6  months  they  get 
10s.  or  12s.,  and  then  6s.,  and  then  3s.,  and  then 
it  ceases. 

5050.  Is  the  average  dock  labourer  at  65  fit  for 
further  work  ? — He  is  in  a  better  state  than  those 
outside  because  they  do  not  kill  them  in  the  dock¬ 
yard.  They  do  not  allow  them  to  perspire. 

5051.  I  refer  to  dockyard  labourers? — You  will  see 
8  or  10  men  carrying  a  piece  of  wood  that  a  boy 
could  push  on  a  truck  outside. 

5052.  Therefore  they  are  able  to  work  very  much 
longer  than  they  would  under  more  strenuous  and 
non-Government  work  ? — Yes. 

5053.  Your  experience  leads  you  to  believe  that 
workers  under  the  Government  have  easier  employ¬ 
ment  than  the  average  non-Government  men?— I 
never  knew  a  man  killed  through  hard  work  in  the 
dockyard. 

5054.  Do  many  of  the  higher  officials  do  other 
work  after  they  have  retired  on  pension  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

5055.  Not  as  in  some  parts  ?- — No.  We  have  not 
the  co-operative  societies  in  Portsmouth  that  there 
are  in  other  places. 

5056.  In  London  they  may  get  a  directorship  after 
they  retire  after  65,  but  that  is  not  so  with  you  ? 

5057.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  Have  you  any  old  age 
pensioners  as  far  as  you  know  who  have  no  other 


means  than  the  pension? — Sometimes  they  will  get 
a  little  casual  work,  but  by  the  time  they  come  to 
the  old  age  pension  there  is  not  much  work  in  them. 

5058.  But  they  must  have  something  else  or  they 
could  not  live  on  it,  1  suppose  ? — It  is  a  wonder  to 
me  how  they  do  live,  and  before  we  had  the  old  age 
pension,  with  the  parish  relief  of  3s.  a  week,  how 
ever  the  people  lived  I  do  not  know.  It  is  not 
living  really — it  cannot  be.  The  guardians  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  liberal  if  they  allowed  3s.  a  week 
to  a  poor  person. 

5059.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  live  on 
12s.  6d.  ?— They  can  do  a  little  jobbing.  You  see 
men  holding  a  horse  in  the  street,  for  instance. 
Sometimes  they  pick  up  a  shilling. 

5060.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  live  on  the 
pension  alone? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient 
for  them  to  live  on  at  the  present  time. 

5061.  They  would  apply  to  the  Guardians? — 3s.  a 
week  for  a  room  out  of  7s.  6d.  ! — well,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  half  the  world  lives. 

5062.  With  regard  to  those  who  have  been  con¬ 
victed,  what  is  your  suggestion — that  the  clause  with 
regard  to  disqualification  should  be  withdrawn  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act? — I  think  they 
should  be  let  off  under  the  First  Offenders  Act  the 
first  time.  If  a  man  is  an  inveterate  drunkard  or 
anything  of  the  sort  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  old 
age  pension  at  all.  But  to  disqualify  them  for  ten 
years  merely  for  begging  is  the  most  cruel  thing  I 
have  ever  heard  of. 

5063.  Quite  so.  But  have  you  any  definite  sugges¬ 
tion  as  to  the  form  which  reform  should  take?— I 
think  that  the  first  offence  should  not  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

5064.  And  then  after  that? — After  that  I  do  not 
think  that  two  years’  disqualification  is  unreason¬ 
able. 

5065.  On  the  first  offence  you  would  not  disqualify 
them  at  all? — No.  Boys  are  let  off  now  under  the 
First*  Offenders  Act,  and  can  commit  very  much 
greater  offences  than  a  poor  fellow  who  begs  for  food. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  We  are  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  coming  here. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


{After  a  short  adjournment.) 

Mr.  George  Booth,  called  and  examined. 


Chairman :  I  think  you  have  come  here  to  represent 
the  Central  Association  of  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Societies? — That  is  so,  Sir. 

5067.  At  the  Annual  Conference  of  your  Association 
held  in  London  on  the  3rd  June  last  I  think  that 
certain  resolutions  with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions 
were  adopted  which  you  now  present  to  us? — Yes. 

5068.  Are  those  resolutions  as  follows:  “1.  That 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  an  Old  Age  Pension 
no  account  be  taken  of  (a)  Income  or  other  benefit 
to  which  the  applicant  may  be  entitled  from  a 
Friendly  Society,  Pension,  or  Superannuation  Fund, 
Trade  Union  or  other  Provident  Fund,  ( b )  Assist¬ 
ance,  whether  pecuniary  or  in  kind  (such  as  War 
Bonus,  weekly  allowances,  food,  lodgings,  clothing,  and 
free  house),  which  the  applicant  may  receive  either 
irom  an  employer  or  charitable  organisation,  or  from 
s>uy  other  source;  (c)  The  rateable  assessment  of  any 
dwelling  house  owned  or  occupied  by  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner  provided  the  rateable  value  of  such  dwelling 
house  does  not  exceed  £50  a  year.”  Your  second  point 
is  “  That  the  age  at  which  the  pension  is  payable  be 
60.  but  not  more  than  65  years  of  age  ”  ? — Yes. 

5069.  There  is  no  resolution  on  the  amount  of  the 
pension  ? — No  ;  it  was  not  decided,  it  was  left  an  open 
question. 

5070.  That  is  the  third  great  department  of  our 
inquiry,  and  therefore  I  am  bound  to  ask  you  whether 
you  have  fixed  any  amount? — No.  They  left  it  an 
open  question.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
they  did  not  fix  any  amount.  There  was  a  discussion 
on  the  question. 

5071.  1  see  here  that  the  effect  of  the  resolutions 
which  you  put  forward  is  first  that  no  benefit,  includ¬ 
ing  income  from  any  Friendly  Society,  Pension  or 


Superannuation  Fund,  Trade  Union  or  other  Provi¬ 
dent  Fund  should  be  taken  into  account? — Yes. 

5072.  Similarly  no  assistance  which  comes  from  an 
employer  or  charitable  oi’ganisation  or  from  any  other 
source — that,  of  course,  includes  help  from  relatives, 
does  it  not? — Yes. 

5073.  And,  thirdly,  .the  rateable  assessment  of  any 
dwelling  house  not  exceeding  £50  a  year.  There  is  a 
fotirth  source  of  income  as  to  which  I  should  like  to  ask 
you.  Does  your  society  consider  that  the  earnings  of 
a  person  over  the  pension  limit  should  be  taken  into 
account? — I  will  leave  that  to  Mr.  Errington  to  deal 
with,  because  we  do  not  deal  with  superannuation. 
His  is  the  only  society  which  deals  with  superannua¬ 
tion.  I  wanted  to  mention  one  or  two  cases  with 
regard  to  widows. 

5074.  I  did  not  mention  superannuation.  What  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this:  take  a  man  of  71. 
You  ask  us  to  report  that  anything  he  has  from  a 
Friendly  Society  or  a  Pension  or  Superannuation 
Fund  or  Trade  Union  or  Provident  Fund  should  not 
be  taken  into  account  ? — Y  es 

5075.  And,  secondly,  that  supposing  he  has  got  help 
from  a  son  or  brother  or  from  his  employer  or  has  a 
war  bonus,  that  should  not  be  taken  into  account? — 
That  should  not  be  taken  into  account. 

5076.  And,  further,  if  he  lives  in  a  house  the  rate¬ 
able  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  £50  a  year  the 
annual  or  weekly  value  of  that  house  should  not  be 
taken  into  account? — It  should  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

5077.  I  follow.  Now  in  addition  to  those  matters, 
a  person  of  71  might  be  earning  several  shillings  a 
week.  He  might  be  an  experienced  gardener,  who 
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could  advise  if  he  could  not  do  heavy  digging.  He 
might  bo  a  person  who  in  one  way  or  another  was 
earning  quite  an  appreciable  amount.  Has  your  As¬ 
sociation  any  opinion  as  to  whether  what  I  may  call 
the  natural  earnings  of  any  old  age  pensioner  should 
or  should  not  be  taken  into  account? — I  think  I  will 
leave  that  to  Mr.  Errington  if  you  do  not  mind 
putting  that' question  to  him. 

5078.  But  I  want  the  advantage  of  your  opinion. 
Your  Association  has  no  opinion  on  that  officially? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5079.  Now  you  were  going  to  say  something  about 
widows? — Mr.  Errington,  who  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
Northumberland  Society,  will  deal  with  old  age  pen¬ 
sions.  He  has  about  6,000  old  age  pensioners;  we 
have  none.  The  Northumberland  Society  is  the  only 
society  which  pays  superannuation.  We  have  on  tne 
combined  societies  3,807  widows  who  are.  in  receipt 
of  a  weekly  amount  of  something  like  4s.,  5s.,  or 
6s.  The  amount  varies  in  the  different  societies.  J 
have  a  case  here  of  a  widow  who  has  been  on  the 
funds  of  my  society.  She  died  a  few  weeks  ago  aged 
73. 

5080.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  When  you  say  “my 
society,”  do  you  mean  Yorkshire? — Yes;  I  mean  the 
West  Riding. 

5081.  You  had  better  explain  exactly  what  you 
mean? — I  am  secretary  of  the  West  Riding  Miners’ 
Permanent  Relief  Society  of  Yorkshire. 

5082.  And  also  the  secretary  of  the  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation? — Yes,  and  also  the  secretary  of  the  Approved 
Society,  and  I  am  a  member  of  some  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  The  case  is  that  of  a  widow  on  the  West 
Riding  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Society.  She  was 
on  the  fund  as  far  back  as  1891,  and  she  died  a  few 
weeks  ago.  She  was  in  receipt  of  5s.  and  that  was 
reduced  to  45.  a  week.  That  is  all  the  inoome  she  had 
coming  in  with  the  exception  of  help  from  her  family. 
A  daughter  went  out  to  work.  The  daughter  finally 
got  married.  Then  a  kind  friend  or  relative  helped 
her  to  the  extent  of  10s.  a  week.  The  10s.  and  4s. 
put  her  outside  the  income  limit  and  therefore  she 
never  applied  for  the  old  age  pension.  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  her  son-in-law  but  he  said  he  was  told 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  old  age  pension. 
That  is  one  case.  I  have  a  case  here  of  an  old  age 
pensioner  which  is  coming  before  the  West  Riding 
Examining  Committee  on  Saturday  next.  We  have 
a  rule  to  the  effect  that  an  applicant  can  receive 
a  weekly  amount  instead  of  a  lump  sum,  and  he  is 
applying  for  a  weekly  allowance  because  his  son,  who 
was  killed  in  the  pit,  aged  16,  was  the  only  one  that 
was  working,  and  the  man  was  dependent  on  this  boy. 
He  writes  to  me  and  asks  if  I  cannot  allocate  the 
money  to  the  mother,  as  he  is  in  receipt  of  an  old 
age  pension.  I  do  not  know  what  steps  I  will  take. 
I  think  that  the  amount  which  is  received  from  a 
friendly  society  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  I  am  only  just  pointing  that  out.  I  have  a 
case  here  which  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners’  Association.  It  has 
been  before  the  Pension  Committee.  A  woman  is 
given  5s.  a  week  and  that  is  taken  exception  to  by 
the  Pension  Officer.  I  believe  the  case  has  been 
up  in  London.  The  objection  is  that  the  woman 
has  an  amount  of  £378  in  the  Penny  Bank.  The 
Pension  Officer  instead  of  charging  it  at  the  rate  of 
2£  per  cent,  charges  it  at  5  per  cent.  Then  I  under¬ 
stand  that  when  a  person  applies  for  an  o1d  age 
pension  the  furniture  is  not  taken  into  account  np 
to  £50,  but  any  amount  over  that  is  charged  as 
income. 

5083.  Chairman:  Not  actually  charged  as  income 

but  charged  as  a  sum  which  is  capitalised? — Over 
that  amount  it  is  charged  at  5  per  cent.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  inducement  to  these  people  to  get  rid 
of  their  furniture,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  right. 
A  lot  of  widows  connected  with  our  society  have 
splendid  homes  and  I  think  it  is  not  right  that  they 
should  be  called  on  to  get  rid  of  surplus  furniture 
in  order  to  come  within  the  £50.  As  they  point  out, 
you  can  get  very  little  furniture  for  £50  at  the 
present  time.  The  £378  at  5  per  cent,  brings  in 
£18  18s.  £70  worth  of  furniture  at  4  per  cent,  is 

£2  16s.  That  is  £21  14 s.  per  year.  That  mean  4s. 
per  week  instead  of  5s.  from  the  Pensions  Committee. 


I  have  a  case,  if  I  may  quote  it,  from  the  “  Old 
Oaks  Explosion  Fund.”  The  explosion  took  place 
abou'b  1866,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Walsh. 

5084.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  Yes. — The  woman  is  at 
present  80  years  of  age,  and  we  have  been  increasing 
the  amounts  as  the  recipients  go  off  the  fund  of  the 
Old  Oaks  Committee.  The  woman  is  in  receipt  of 
12s.  per  week  from  the  “  Old  Oaks  Explosion  Fund.” 
She  informs  me  that  she  is  not  getting  any  old  age 
pension,  because  she  was  told  that  she  oould  only 
get  Is.  a  weeK  as  she  was  in  receipt  of  12s.  a  week 
from  the  Old  Oaks  Fund.  A  son  who  was  looking 
after  the  old  age  pension  for  her  died,  and  since 
then  they  have  not  bothered  any  further.  My  point 
is  that  the  Central  Association  think  that  these 
amounts  paid  to  our  widows  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  assessing  the  amount  for  old  age 
pensions. 

5085.  Chairman :  I  do  not  know,  as  Mr.  Walsh 
does,  with  regard  to  the  Explosion  Fund :  does  it 
mean  that  she  is  the  widow  of  a  man  who  unfortun¬ 
ately  lost  his  life  in  a  colliery  explosion? — Yes.  She 
is  one  of  the  original  widows. 

5086.  And  she  has  been  allowed  a  sum  which  has 
been  increased  as  others  have  died  off  until  she  gets 
12s.  ? — Yes. 

5087.  She  could  have  had  Is.  pension  and  also  the 
2s.  6d.  allowance? — She  could,  but  probably  she  did 
not  know.  I  went  to  see  the  Secretary  who  has  to 
do  with  the  fund,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  any 
of  them  had  the  old  age  pension.  He  has  never 
enquired.  Anyhow,  the  Explosion  Fund  Committee 
meets  in  a  fortnight  and  I  shall  raise  the  question. 
I  shall  suggest  that  we  reduce  the  12s.  because  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  relieve  the  Government  of 
the  5s. 

5088.  We  hear  that,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  know? — 
We  are  short  of  money  in  the  Old  Oaks  Explosion 
Fund. 

5089.  I  want  to  know  the  suggestions  of  your  im¬ 
portant  association  about  exempting  different  kinds 
of  benefit  and  different  kinds  of  assistance.  First  of 
all,  supposing  that  a  person  has  money  invested 
through  personal  savings,  not  in  a  friendly  society  or 
trade  union,  but  by  saving  a  little  each  year  and  put¬ 
ting  it  into  the  bank;  do  you  think  that  income  from 
that  source  should  or  should  not  be  taken  into 
account? — Up  to  a  certain  amount.  There  ought  to 
be  a  fixed  amount. 

5090.  2\  per  cent.,  you  mean? — Yes. 

5091.  Where  you  have  money  in  the  bank  which  is 
earning  less  than  5  per  cent,  it  could  be  turned  into 
War  Bonds  and  other  things  which  would  earn  5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

5092.  Is  it  the  fact  (you  will  be  able  to  tell  me)  that 
people  who  have  money  in  that  way  at  the  bank  as  a 
matter  of  fact  usually  only  taxe  the  2\  per  cent, 
interest,  or  do  they  live  on  the  capital,  taking  out 
each  year  sums  which  represent  much  more  than  2£ 
per  cent.  ? — I  should  think  that  the  person  with  £378 
whom  I  mentioned  is  living  on  that,  with  the  small 
amount  she  gets  as  a  pension.  What  is  5s.  per  week 
at  the  present  time?  20s.  is  only  worth  10s.  The 
money  has  been  earned  in  some  way,  by  the  husband 
probably,  and  the  woman  is  living  on  the  money.  You 
know  what  some  people  are.  They  would  rather  have 
it  in  a  stocking  than  invest  it  even  in  War  Loan.  But 
even  if  it  was  so  invested  it  could  not  keep  her  at  the 
present  time. 

5093.  I  am  not  asking  that,  but  do  you  know 
whether  or  not  these  savings  are  taken  out  bit  by  bit, 
or  would  they  live  on  the  interest? — I  should  say  that 
they  take  them  out.  It  is  in  a  small  bank;  it  is  not  in 
an  ordinary  bank. 

5094.  Mrs .  Jennie  Baker:  Is*  it  usual  for  free 
houses  to  be  provided  for  the  aged  miners  ? — We  have 
no  aged  miners’  homes  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Errington 
will  deal  with  that. 

5095.  Most  of  the  questions  that  I  have  thought  of 
putting  have  to  do  with  that. — It  is  rather  a  long 
story  with  regard  to  the  surplus  from  the  Hartley 
Explosion  Fund  up  in  the  north  in  1862,  and  you  may 
not  want  me  to  go  into  it.  The  surplus  of  that  fund 
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was  allocated  in  the  district  for  the  formation  of  per¬ 
manent  relief  societies. 

5096.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh  :  It  is  a  very  interesting 
story,  but  hardly  relevant.  If  it  is  relevant  at  all  it 
had  probably  better  be  told  by  Mr.  Errington. — I  was 
asked  about  aged  miners’  homes.  When  we  applied 
for  a  further  sum  from  the  surplus  it  was  taken  into 
Court  as  a  friendly  action,  and  the  Court  decided  that 
it  should  he  divided  between  Northumberland  and 
Durham  for  the  miners’  homes. 

5097.  Mrs.  Jeannie  Baker:  In  the  case  of  the  old 
pensioners  that  you  have  to  do  with,  they  would  be 
chiefly  the  widows  of  miners? — Yes. 

5098.  They  are  receiving  some  allowance? — Yes. 

5099.  In  the  majority  of  cases  does  that  disqualify 
them  from  having  the  old-age  pension? — Yes,  in  some 
cases  where  there  is  a  little  income  besides. 

5100.  Have  you  many  miners  over  70  who  have 
nothing  but  the  old-age  pension? — I  could  not  answer 
that. 

5101.  They  would  not  have  any  other  fund  to  draw 
on  as  far  as  you  are  concerned? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

5102.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  say  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  over  the  amount  of  the  old-age 
pension  ? — Yes. 

5103.  What  did  the  majority  think  should  be  the 
amount? — I  would  rather  not  answer  that. 

5104.  Was  it  a  question  of  some  wanting  to  askfor 
much  more  than  others?— Yes. 

5105.  I  see.  Was  there  also  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  age  should  be  60  or  65? — Well,  you 
see,  speaking  of  miners,  a  lot  of  them  do  not  work  up 
to  the  age  of  70.  They  break  down  in  health  and 
would  like  a  pension  earlier  than  70. 

5106.  I  suppose  that  65  would  satisfy  them  for  the 
time  being? — Yes,  I  think  so.  But  I  am  not  here  to 
answer  that.  That  is  only  my  private  opinion.  I  had 
better  not  make  a  statement  upon  it. 

5107.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall :  Have  you  made  any  cal¬ 
culation  as  to  what  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  might  amount  to  in 
income  ? — No. 

5108.  You  have  not  any  limit  in  your  own  mind  as 
to  the  income  of  the  person  that  should  be  allowed 
before  the  pension  is  withheld  ?— I  have  not  any 
amount.  I  think  I  said  there  was  a  discussion  and 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  amount  was 
left  open.  Some  of  them  said  £1  a  week. 

5109.  These  three  things,  (a),  (b)  and  (c),  might 
total  more  than  £1  ? — Yes. 

5110.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh,:  Is  the  Central  Society 
that  you  represent  identical  with  the  Central  Society 
for  the  Prevention  and  Relief  of  Mining  Accidents  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  same  society. 

5111.  Is  this  combination  of  permanent  relief  socie¬ 
ties  really  identical  with  the  Central  Association  that 
meets  at  the  Mansion  House  every  year  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  one  with  regard  to  a  national  fund  for  fatal 
accidents  ? 

5112.  Yes. — We  have  representatives.  I  have  been 
a  member. 

5113.  It  is  identified  with  it,  but  not  identical  with 
it? — No.  We  have  had  no  meetings,  as  you  know, 
since  the  war  started.  The  Lord  Mayor  has  done 
nothing  in  the  matter.  He  said  that  he  would  call  us 
together  after  the  war. 

5114.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  your  association  in 
West  Yorkshire  has  not  very  much  experience — indeed, 
none  at  all  —  of  superannuation?  —  We  had  a 
superannuation  fund  about  30  years  ago,  but  we  could 
not  make  it  a  paying  concern.  We  put  out  a 
graduated  scale,  and  out  of  about  40,000  miners  we 
only  got  100  to  subscribe. 

5115.  So  that  really  you  have  no  effective  history  to 
draw  upon? — We  have  not — not  of  recent  date — 
because  we  could  not  make  it  a  paying  concern  some 
years  ago. 

5116.  When  did  you  commence  as  a  permaennt  relief 
society  in  West  Yorkshire? — 1877. 

5117.  Your  own  experience  as  secretary  dates  from 
when  ? — I  have  been  connected  with  the  Permanent 
Relief  Fund  for  38  years. 


5118.  That  goes  back  to  1881? — Yes.  I  have  been 
secretary  since  1901. 

5119.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  Do  these  165,700  members  sub¬ 
scribe  a  definite  premium  knowing  that  they  will 
receive  a  certain  amount  ? — There  is  a  mistake.  That 
is  only  one  society.  These  are  not  the  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  figures.  They  are  the  Northumberland  Society’s 
figures. 

5120.  How  many  people  are  you  speaking  for? — 
290,000. 

5121.  Do  those  290,000  pay  a  definite  premium  ex¬ 
pecting  at  certain  age  a  certain  fixed  benefit? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Errington  will  be  able  to  speak 
directly  on  that  point.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Central 
Association’s  Report,  if  you  would  like  a  copy,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

5122.  Chairman:  Thank  you,  if  you  will  hand  one 
in. — Certainly. 

5123.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  I  see  you  propose  that 
no  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rateable  assessment 
of  a  dwelling-house  when  owned  or  occupied  by  an 
old  age  pensioner  provided  that  the  rateable  value 
of  that  dwelling-house  does  not  exceed  £50  a  year. 
Now  take  the  case  of  two  aged  miners,  one  of  whom 
has  invested  his  life’s  savings  in  purchasing  a  dwelling- 
house,  which  he  lets  or  lives  in,  and  the  other  of  whom 
has  invested  his  savings  in  War  Bonds.  Why  should 
account  be  taken  of  income  from  War  Bonds,  but  be 
disregarded  in  the  case  where  the  savings  have  gone 
to  the  purchase  of  a  house? — I  must  say  that  Mr. 
Errington  had  to  do  with  the  drawing  up  of  the 
resolution;  so  probably  he  will  answer  that  question 
for  you,  if  you  will  kindly  ask  him  when  he  gives 
evidence.  You  see,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  income 
limit  -in  any  case  with  regard  to  old  age  pensioners. 
If  a  man  had  £2,000  a  year  at  5  per  cent,  you  would 
not  expect  him  to  get  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

5124.  When  you  say  that  certain  things  shall  be 
disregarded  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  the  Old 
Age  Pension,  you  put  them  quite  outside  the  calcula¬ 
tion  ? — Yes. 

5125.  A  house  may  be  lived  in  by  a  pensioner  or  let, 
and  why  should  the  income  from  that  be  exempted 
from  the  income  limit,  whelreas  you  would  take 
account  of  income  derived  from  -investment  of  the 
same  sum  in  other  forms  of  property? — Mr.  Erring¬ 
ton  will  deal  with  that,  if  you  will  put  the  question 
to  him. 

5126.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  With  regard  to  the  means 

limit,  it  has  been  suggested  a  good  many  times  that 
the  means  limit  should  be  increased,  and  probably  it 
must  be  increased  if  the  pension  is  increased,  so  that 
instead  of  £31  10s.  being  the  limit  it  would  be 
something  considerably  higher,  say  £63.  If  that  were 
adopted  would  it,  speaking  generally,  meet  the  case 
of  income  from  Provident  Societies? — It  is  not  for 
me  to  suggest  a  limit.  > 

5127.  No ;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  do  that. — You 
asked  me  if  £63  would  be  sufficient,  did  you  not? 

5128.  If  the  income  limit  were  raised  from  £31  10s. 
to  £63,  would  not  that  meet  the  case? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  answer  that. 

5129.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  the  informa¬ 
tion  or  for  other  very  good  reasons  you  would  rather 
not? — It  is  not  for  me  to  fix  the  amount. 

5130.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  fix  the  amount. — I 
am  asked  if  I  think  it  is  sufficient. 

5131.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  No.— I  beg  your  pardon. 

5132.  Chairman:  What  Sir  Arthur  is  asking  you, 
if  I  may  say  so,  is  whether  if  the  limit  was  £63 
instead  of  £31  10s.  it  would  in  fact  allow  of  what 
most  miners  get  from  their  societies  being  received 
without  interfering  with  the  pension? — I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

5133.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  With  regard  to  furniture, 
are  there  many  cases  where  the  claimant  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  furniture  of  the  value  exceeding  £50? — Yes; 
I  think  so. 

5134.  You  think  so,  but  is  it  the  fact?- — I  have 
visited  a  lot  of  the  homes  of  these  people  and  I  should 
say  that  their  furniture  is  worth  more  than  £50. 

5135.  You  would  put  it  down  at  £50,  but  would  a 
pension  officer  do  so? — Yes;  I  said  before  you  can  get 
very  little  furniture  now  for  £50. 

5136.  As  a  practical  matter,  I  think  it  is  very  rarely 
indeed  that  it  comes  into  operation? — Perhaps  I  had 
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better  not  give  my  information,  but  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact  that  it  is  always  enquired  into. 

5137.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  enquired  into? — 
I  should  say  that  it  is  a  very  poor  home  at  the  present 
time  that  has  not  furniture  of  the  value  of  £50. 

5138.  Chairman :  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
highest  amount  in  your  experience  that  an  old  miner 
would  be  receiving  per  week  from  a  Friendly  Society 
or  Superannuation  Fund,  or  Provident  Fund,  or  other 
source?  What  would  be  the  most  in  the  ordinary  way 
that  a  miner  would  be  receiving? — I  cannot  give  you 
that  information,  Sir.  I  am  not  in  possession  of  such 
information.  You  see,  he  might  be  connected  with 
several  societies. 

5139.  He  might? — He  might,  for  instance,  be  con¬ 
nected  with  our  own  society ;  he  might  be  connected 
with  the  Foresters,  or  he  might  be  connected  with  the 
Oddfellows. 

5140.  You  understand  what  we  want.  What  we 
want  are  facts  which  bear  on  the  difficult  duty  we  have 
before  us? — Yorkshire  is  a  big  Friendly  Society  county, 
and  a  man  may  be  in  two  or  three  societies,  as  I  say, 
Then  there  is  the  National  Health  Insurance  side. 

5141.  What  is  the  most  that  your  society  would 
give? — Our  benefits  at  the  present  time  are  5s.  a  week, 
and  after  2d  weeks  6s.  a  week.  That  is  in  case  of 
accident.  We  are  only  an  accident  society,  not  a  sick 
benefit  society.  We  have  a  separate  section  under 
National  Health  Insurance  connected  with  the  society. 

5142.  6s.  would  be  the  most? — Yes.  It  varies.  In 
Lancashire  I  think  it  is  10s.,  and  then  it  drops  down. 


5143.  I  should  have  asked  you  before  about  the  age. 
Why  do  you  say  that  the  age  should  be  60,  but  not 
more  than  65?  What  are  the  reasons  that  led  to  that 
important  recommendation? — The  Northumberland 
people  pay  their  pensions  at  60.  They  have  some 
6,000  aged  miners  on  their  funds,  and  I  should  say  the 
majority  of  them  are  between  60  and  65.  The  average 
is  65  to  66. 

5144.  They  are  permitted,  are  they  not,  to  do  any 
other  work  they  like,  if  they  are  able  to  do  any 
work? — Mr.  Errington  says  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

5145.  Can  you  give  us  any  further  information  on 
this  particular  important  recommendation? — I  can 
only  speak  for  the  Yorkshire  district.  I  have  not  the 
information  that  Mr.  Errington  has  with  regard  to 
allowing  the  miner  to  work. 

5146.  But  you  suggest  to  us  that  the  age  of  Old 
Age  Pensioners  should  be  60,  but  not  more  than  65. 
I  want  to  know  the  reason.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  it  is  unreasonable? — The  miner  breaks  down 
much  earlier  than  the  ordinary  worker  does,  you  see. 

5147.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  putting  that  to  me.  If  it  is  the 
case  that  a  miner  breaks  down  because  of  the  nature 
of  his  employment  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  the 
case,  perhaps,  in  some  other  occupations,  have  you 
considered  whether  that  could  be  dealt  with  by  an 
extension  or  development  of  the  Insurance  Acts 
against  unemployment  and  against  disability? — I 
have  not  gone  into  the  question ;  it  might  be. 

Chairman :  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Booth.  We 
are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  John  Errington,  called  in  and  examined. 


5148.  Chairman :  AVhat  is  your  exact  position  in 
the  Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent 
Relief  Society? — I  am  General  Treasurer. 

5149.  You  have  many  years’  experience,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  working  of  the  fund? — Yes. 

5150.  That  is  a  Friendly  Society,  I  think,  composed 
of  miners  only? — Yes . 

5151.  Operating  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Cleveland? — Yes. 

5152.  With  a  membership  of  209,000? — Nominally 
so.  'That-  was  our  number  before  the  war. 

5153.  It  has  been  working  for  57  years? — Yes. 

5154.  Doing  good  and  relieving  distress  for  57  years, 
and  during  that  time  you  have  given  benefits  to 
26.700  aged  miners? — Yes. 

5155.  Men  who  have  attained  the  age  of  60? — Yes. 

5156.  And  who  are  permanently  unfit  to  follow  any 
further  employment? — Yes.  They  must  make  that 
declaration  before  they  are  accepted  on  the  Society’s 
fund. 

5157.  I  think  that  a  sum  of  £2,300,000  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  a  week  has  been  paid  out  by  your  great 
Society? — Yes. 

5158.  I  take  it  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has 
saved  many  old  and  worn-out  miners  from  coming 
under  the  Poor  Law?- — Undoubtedly. 

5159.  I  understand  that  those  over  70  years  of 
age,  because  of  the  old  age  assessment,  do  not  get, 
in  many  cases,  the  full  benefit  of  the  relief  and  help 
that  you  would  otherwise  be  able  to  give  them? — 
That  is  so. 

5160.  And  in  consequence  you  come  here  to-day 
to  assist  us  by  bringing  forward  resolutions  adopted 
by  your  National  Conference  for  this  year? — Yes. 

5161.  And  to  help  us  otherwise  with  your  know¬ 
ledge.  Now  I  understand  that  the  first  resolution  of 
your  Conference  is :  “  That  for  the  purpose  of  qualify¬ 
ing  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  no  account  to  be  taken 
of  (a)  Income  or  other  benefit  to  which  the  applicant 
may  be  entitled  from  a  Friendly  Society,  Pension, 
Superannuation  Fund.  Trade  Unions,  or  other  Provi¬ 
dent  Fund.”  You  give  a  very  vivid  illustration, 
which  we  will  get  on  the  minutes,  with  your  permis¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  case  of  a  man  wjio  lives  in  one  of 
the  aged  miners’  homes  and  receives  from  the  Miners’ 
Relief  Fund  4s.  91d.  a  week,  taken  at  £12  9s.  2d.  a 
year.  He  receives  from  the  Durham  Miners  3s.  5d. 
per  week,  £8  17s.  8d.  a  year,  and  the  value  of  his 
accommodation  in  the  home  is  valued  at  4s. — £10  8s.  a 
year.  The  total  is  £31  14s.  10d.,  being  4s.  lOd.  in 


excess  of  the  statutory  amount,  he  being  a  single 
man  ”  ? — Yes. 

5162.  You  give  that  illustration  to  show  how  the 
present  restrictions  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  a 
man  of  that  kind? — Yes. 

5163.  You  also  ask  that  “  assistance,  whether  pecu¬ 
niary  or  in  kind,  such  as  war  bonus,  weekly  allowance, 
food,  lodgings,  clothing,  and  free  house,  which  'the 
applicant  may  receive  either  from  an  employer  or 
charitable  organisation,  or  from  any  other  source,” 
should  also  not  be  reckoned? — Yes'. 

5164.  There  you  give  an  illustration  of  a  man  who 
has  from  the  Miners’  Relief  Fund  4s.  9^d.  per  week — 
£12  9s.  2d.  per  annum.  Then  there  is  the  value  of  his 
house  and  coals  which  are  allowed  by  the  colliery 
company,  He  is  receiving  at  present  3s.  6d.  instead 
of  7s.  6d.  per  week  pension? — Yes. 

5165.  You  also  give  the  case  of  a  man  who  received 
the  pension  for  three  years,  and  say  that  when  his 
wife  died  it  was  stopped  because  he  was  receiving 
£12  9s.  2d.  from  a  Miners’  Relief  Fund,  £10  8s.  from 
a  Co-operative  Society,  and  his  home  was  valued  at 
5s.  a  week? — Yes. 

5166.  May  I  ask  you  whether  the  Society  which 
you  represent  think  that  other  forms  of  income  should 
or  should  not  be  taken  in  account,  for  instance, 
income  from  thrift  in  other  directions?  What  do  you 
say  about  thatX — The  opinions  of  our  members  is 
that  nothing  that  is  accruable  to  a  member  from 
thrift  ought  to  be  counted. 

5167.  If  a  man  has  saved  money  independently, 
and  put  it  into  a  bank,  the  income  ought  not  to 
be  counted? — That  is  the  opinion  of  our  members. 

5168.  What  is  the  opinion  of  your  members  with 
regard  to  taking  into  account  the  earnings  of  a  man 
otherwise  eligible? — So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
directly  with  such  a  case  the  aged  miner  makes  a 
declaration  that  he  is  incapable  of  following  any 
longer  his  employment  or  any  class  of  employment. 
That  must  be  certified  by  a  medical  practitioner. 
Then  he  comes  on  to  our  Society  and  receives  the 
benefits  allowed.  If  in  the  course  of  time  he  thinks 
he  is  capable  of  doing  some  light  work  he  is  allowed 
to  do  it  to  the  extent  of  10s.  a  week.  If  he  earns 
more  than  10s.  then  his  benefits  from  our  Society  mus+ 
cease. 

5169.  You  are  of  opinion  that  a  miner  otherwise 
eligible  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  ought  not  to  have 
earnings  up  to  10s.  a  week  counted? — Yes,  that  is  so 
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5170.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  next  on  the  question  ot 
age.  Your  recommendation  is  that  the  age  at  whack 
the  pension  is  payable  should  be  reduced  to  60  years> 
and  at  any  rate  should  not  be  more  than  65  years ?— 
Yes. 

5171.  I  take  it  that  that  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  your  own  valuable  benefits  begin  at  60? — Yes. 

5172.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  problem  oi 
disability  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  could  be  dealt 
with  by  a  development  of  the  National  Insurance 
system  as  distinguished  from  the  Old  Age  Pension 
system? — I  should  think  it  could.  I  think  there  is  na 
doubt  about  that. 

5173.  And  if  it  could  it  does  not  matter  from  which 
trousers  pocket  the  half  a  crown  comes,  does  it,  pro* 
vided  you  get  it? — It  is  an  increased  allowance  that 
we  are  out  after. 

5174.  I  am  using  perhaps  too  homely  a  phrase. 
What  I  put  to  you  is  that  if  this  problem  could  be 
dealt  with  in  connection  with  National  Insurance  that 
might  be  an  alternative  method  as  long  as  it  was  dealt 
with? — Y'es.  That  is  a  matter  that  is  left  to  this  Com¬ 
mittee. 

5175.  In  your  case,  in  dealing  with  miners  of  60,  it 
is  their  actual  disability  to  do  work  which  entitles 
them  to  receive  the  valuable  benefits  of  your  Society? 
—Yes. 

5176.  There  is  another  point  of  detail  but  of  im¬ 
portance  which  you  put  before  us,  and  that  is  that 
wherever  a  claimant  makes  out  a  claim  to  an  Old  Age 
Pension  you  ask  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pension 
ought  to  be  paid  from  the  date  he  applies  and  not 
from  the  date  of  the  decision? — Yes. 

•  5177.  In  practice,  do  you  find  that  that  would  make 
quite  an  appreciable  difference  in  a  large  number  of 
cases? — I  could  not  give  even  approximately  the 
number  of  cases  that  would  be  affected,  but  I  have 
quoted  a  case  which  came  directly  before  us.  I  may 
state,  for  the  information  of  you  and  your  colleagues 
on  the  Committee,  sir,  that  we  took  a  return  over  the 
four  counties  asking  the  members  to  supply  us  with 
all  cases  where  anomalies  existed,  and  I  have  them  all 
here.  One  case  is  of  a  man  at  Segliill  in  Northumber¬ 
land. 

5178.  I  will  read  it  now  to  get  it  on  the  Minutes: 
“  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  at  Seghill,  Northumber¬ 
land,  aged  70  years,  he  waited  a  period  of  six  months 
before  the  completion  of  his  claim  was  announced, 
and  then  was  only  awarded  payment  from  the  time 
when  enquiries  ceased  by  the  pension  officer.  The  old 
man  in  question  died  shortly  afterwards,  almost  in  a 
state  of  impecuniosity.” — Yes. 

5179.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  illus¬ 
tration.  The  cases  you  have  quoted  here  are,  as  you 
say,  taken  from  a  return  drawn  up  through  310 
agencies  operating  in  the  area  of  your  Society? — Yres. 

5180.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  to 
me  before  my  colleagues  ask  questions? — The  question 
was  asked  with  reference  to  aged  miners’  homes  by 
the  lady.  I  will  wait  until  she  puts  that  again. 

5181.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  heard  the  question  I 
put  just  now  to  Mr.  Booth  with  regard  to  the  means 
limit  being  increased?  In  effect  I  asked  Mr.  Booth 
whether,  supposing  it  was  increased  to  £63,  it  would 
not  allow  of  payments  from  Friendly  Societies,  and 
the  person  still  being  entitled  to  an  old  ago  pension. 
It  depends  on  the  amount  paid  by  the  Societies.  Do 
they  amount  to  anything  like  £63  a  year  to  a  single 
person? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  make  any 
difference.  If  the  whole  of  the  anomalies  of  which  we 
complain  were  removed  with  regard  to  assessment  of 
means  probably  the  same  result  would  be  manifested. 

5182.  If  you  had  a  certain  limit  with  regard  to 
certain  kinds  of  means  that  brings  about  an  anomaly 
at  once.  My  point  is  that,  supposing  the  means  limit 
were  increased  considerably,  say  up  to  £63,  payments 
from  Friendly  Societies  might  be  made,  and  still  a 
person  would  be  entitled  to  the  pension? — It  would  be 
so  possibly  in  isolated  cases,  but  it  would  not  be 
general. 

5183.  Why ?  Are  thev  receiving  more  than  £63  a 
year?-— No.  I  am  taking  it  the  other  way.  It  would 
not  be  general  if  it  was  increased  to  £63. 

5184.  I  do  not  follow  you.  What  would  not  be 
general  ? — I  am  on  the  question  that  you  are  submit¬ 
ting  to  me. 

5185.  Very  few  would  have  £63  you  mean?— Yea. 


5186.  Without  interfering  with  the  present  system 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  means  derived  in  this 
way  from  Friendly  Societies  they  would  still  have  the 
pension  because  the  means  limit  would  be  so  high  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

5187.  You  speak  in  your  statement  of  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  making  of  a  claim  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  pension.  Is  not  six  months  an  extreme  case? 
—I  should  think  it  is. 

5188.  Probably  there  were  some  special  reasons  why 
the  case  could  not  be  completed? — We  are  cognisant  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  sometimes  considerable  difficulty 
with  the  Pension  Officer  in  ascertaining  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  wants.  We  are  prepared  to  admit  that. 

5189.  Y'es;  one  must  sympathise  very  deeply? — 
Exactly. 

5190.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Are  you  prepared  to 
answer  a  question  from  me  that  Mr.  Booth  referred  to 
you?  It  was,  as  you  may  remember,  why  should  income 
from  property  represented  by  the  house  the  applicant 
is  living  in,  or  is  letting,  be  disregarded  in  calculat¬ 
ing  means  while  the  income  from  a  similar  amount  of 
money  differently  invested  is  taken  into  account? — We 
do  not  admit  that  proposition  at  all.  We  say  that 
whatever  a  man  has  saved  in  the  way  of  thrift  ought 
not  to  be  penalised. 

5191.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  think  you  say 
that  on  your  statement?— No,  but  that  is  my  answer 
in  reply  to  your  question. 

5192.  You  say:  “The  rateable  assessment  of  any 
dwelling  house  owned  or  occupied  by  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  or  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  rateable  value  does  not  exceed  £50  a 
year  ”  ? — Y'es. 

5193.  You  say  now  that  you  think  that  income 
derived  from  savings,  whether  in  one  form  or  anothei, 
should  be  disregarded? — Yes. 

5194.  But  suppose  that  the  house  which  the  ageo 
pensioner  is  living  in,  or  letting,  or  any  other  form  of 
investment  in  which  his  money  is  placed,  is  the  result 
not  of  personal  saving  but  of  someone  else’s  saving? 
— We  should  not  interfere  with  that 

5195.  In  the  written  statement  sent  to  us  we  are 
invited  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  shape  of  a  house  and  other  property. 
Now  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  should  be  between  personal  savings  and 
property  acquired  otherwise  than  by  ‘  personal 
savings  ?— I  am  rather  apprehensive  that  you  are 
thinking  of  the  £50  rental,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  question.  .1  have  yet  to.  find  an  aged  miner 
living  in  a  house  of  anything  like  that  value. 

5196.  That  may  be.  The  question  would  be  the 
same  if  you  had  left  out  the  words  “  provided  that 
the  rateable  value  does  not  exceed  £50  ”  and  had  put 
in  £20  or  any  other  sum.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  you  do  not  wish  to  differentiate  between  house 
property  and  some  other  form  of  property,  but  you 
do  wish  to  differentiate  between  property  which  is  the 
result  of  the  saving  of  the  applicant  and  property 
which  is  not  the  result  of  his  own  saving  but  is  pre¬ 
sumably  the  result  of  someone  else’s  saving?— If  he 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  into  a  fortune  of 
£2.000  or  £3.000  he  should  pay  whatever  comes  against 
him  like  every  other  citizen. 

5197-8.  Do  you  think  that  a  pension  officer  in 
investigating  a  claim  for  a  pension  could  possibly 
come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether  cer¬ 
tain  property  which  an  applicant  possesses  was  the 
result  of  his  own  personal  savings? — I  would  say 
that  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult,  but  it  would  not 
be  an  insuperable  difficulty.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  he  would  have  difficulty. 

5199.  Is  your  society  an  approved  society  under 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  ? — Yes. 

5200.  And  are  most  of  the  members  on  the  approved 
society  side  ? — 86,000.  Now  they  want  to  get  it 
separated  from  the  ordinary  branch. 

5201.  Of  the  209,000  members,  86.000  are  on  the 
Insurance  side? — Yes. 

5202.  Of  those  of  the  86,000  who  are  over  70  years 
of  age  and  in  receipt  of  allowances  on  the  Permanent 
Relief  side,  are  any  material  proportion  in  receipt  of 
disablement  benefit  under  the  Act? — There  are  a 
number,  but  T  could  not  give  the  exact,  number. 
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5203.  Do  you  find  aa  a  rule  that  one  of  your 
insured  members  who  is  in  receipt  of  the  pension 
allowance  is  also  in  receipt  of  disablement  benefit? — 
What  we  term  disablement  allowance  is  for  accident. 

5204.  Under  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act 
disablement  means  complete  incapacity  to  do  any 
work  owing  to  sickness,  accident  or  any  disabling 
cause? — If  it  is  an  accident  he  will  be  in  receipt  of 
compensation,  and  he  does  not  get  the  disablement 
allowance. 

5205.  In  that  case  he  does  not  get  it.  Take  the 
case  of  permanent  sickness  as  the  Friendly  Societies 
call  it? — It  is  not  permanent  sickness.  You  will  see 
in  our  statement  the  number  of  members  receiving 
benefit  owing  to  accident. 

5206.  The  statement  prepared  by  the  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Durham  Relief  Society  says  in  the  first 
sentence:  “The  society  is  composed  of  miners  only 
operating  over  the  Northern  Counties  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland  and  Cleveland,  and 
comprising  a  membership  nominally  of  209,000;  and 
has  for  a  period  of  57  years  relieved  distress  caused 
by  mining  explosions  and  other  accidents  incidental 
to  the  daily  avocation  of  miners.  The  Society  has 
also  during  the  past  45  years  disbursed  in  the  way 
of  benefits  to  26,700  aged  miners  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  60  years  and  are  permanently  unfit  to 
follow  any  further  employment,  a  sum  of  over 
£600,000.” — It  should  be  £2,300,000 — that  is  an 
error. 

5207.  At  the  rate  of  5s.  a  week? — Yes. 

5208.  I  take  it  that  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
accidents,  has  it? — No.  That  is  superannuation.  We 
have  expended  between  5  and  6  millions  on  the 
general  benefits. 

5209.  My  questions  are  directed  solely  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  position  with  regard  to  aged  miners  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  superannuation? — Quite  so.  The  figure  is 
£2,300,000. 

5210.  I  see  by  the  statement  that  they  have  to  be 
permanently  unfit  to  follow'  any  further  employment? 
— .That  is  so.  They  must  be  certified  by  a  doctor. 

5211.  If  they  are  insured  on  the  approved  society 
side,  to  what  extent  are  the  same  men  entitled  to 
receive  disablement  benefit  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act?. — They  receive  assistance  according 
to  the  statutory  regulations. 

5212.  YeS,  I  know,  but  can  you  tell  me  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  aged  miners  who  are  receiving  super¬ 
annuation,  and  who  are  also  insured  on  the  approved 
society  side  are  getting  disablement  benefit  under  the 
Act? — I  oould  not  tell  you  that.  We  have  209,000 
nominally  and  86,000  of  that  number  are  insured  with 
us. 

5213.  You  have  never  investigated  the  question 
to  ascertain  how'  many  of  the  aged  members  receiv¬ 
ing  Superannuation  allowances,  who  are  also  insured 
with  you,  are  getting  disablement  benefit?— No.  We 
have  a  large  membership,  and  our  members  insure 
with  the  Druids,  the  Prudential,  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  societies  moving  and  operating  in  our  district. 

5214.  You  cannot  give  the  number  that  I  asked 
for? — No. 

5215.  Is  the  criterion  for  the  two  forms  of  benefit 
very  different?  I  know  that  to  receive  disablement 
benefit  under  the  Insurance  Act  a  medical  certificate 
at  weekly  or  other  short  intervals  is'  required? — We 
demand  it  weekly. 

5216.  AVhat  is  the  criterion  for  the  superannuation 
allowance?  Is  there  a  medical  certificate  in  that 
case? — I  have  already  stated  to  the  Chairman  that 
there  is  a  declaration  form,  and  all  questions  on  the 
form  must  be  answered  accurately.  A  man  signs  a 
declaration  that  he  is  unable  to  follow'  any  further 
employment.  There  must  also  be  stated  on  the 
medical  form  the  disability  from  which  the  man  is 
suffering.  It  must  be  certified  by  the  doctor. 

5217.  That  is  for  superannuation?— Yes. 

5218.  AVhen  once  the  superannuation  is  granted, 
there  is  no  further  medical  testimony  called  up? — 
No. 

5219.  Are  the  benefits  stopped  if  they  do  work?— 
Aged  miners  go  weekly  or  fortnightly  to  receive  their 
benefits,  and  our  local  officers  are  always  on  the  look 
out  to  see  whether  the  men  are  doing  anything, 


and  if  there  is  any  suspicion  that  they  are  doing  any 
class  of  work,  notice  is  immediately  sent  to  our  office, 
and  we  send  agents  out  to  inquire,  and  if  they  are 
working  without  permission  the  benefits  are  stopped. 

5220.  On  the  health  side  you  have  similar  super¬ 

vision?  A  es.  there  are  16  men  who  do  noth i ne 
else.  .  & 

5221.  \ou  also  have  a  medical  certificate  at  very 
short  intervals? — Yes;  weekly. 

5222.  There  is  a  material  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  benefit? — Yes',  that  is  so,  so  far  as 
certification  is  concerned  by  a  doctor. 

5223.  Miss  Matheson :  You  said  that  you  would 
disregard  all  income  from  saving? — Yes. 

5224.  Therefore  you  mean  that  you  would  have 
practically  no  income  limit  attached  to  the  receipt 
oi  the  Old  Age  Pension? — AAe  often  find  members 
in  a  \ery  poor  state  and  unable  to  save  anything 
at  all.  In  certain  cases  they  accumulate  a  little 
capital  in  Co-operative  Societies  and  such  like  but 
very  very  little. 

5225.  You  think  that  no  account  ought  to  be  taken 
of  those  savings  in  assessing  means  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension  ? — Not  if  the  savings  have  been  accumulated 
by  thrift. 

5226.  AVould  you  put  any  limit  at  all  on  the  amount 
of  savings  accumulated?  Suppose  that  a  man  has 

saved  something  for  his  wife  or  for  his  family  ? _ If  he 

saves  anything  at  all  I  would  say  it  is  an  anomaly 
to  take  it  into  consideration  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Age  Pension,  and  the  anomaly  ought  to  be  removed. 

5227.  Practically  savings  which  are  almost  like 

capital  you  think  should  not  be  counted? _ It  all 

depends  on  what  you  mean,  madam.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  contributes  to  a  friendly  society  and 
also  to  a  sick  fund.  AVhen  the  time  arrives  that  he 
is  in  need  of  the  pension  he  may  be  debarred  from  it 
if  the  benefits  are  taken  into  account. 

5228.  If  the  money  is  put  into  AVar  Loan  or  the 
Savings  Bank  in  the  same  way  you  would  not  regard 
it  in  calculating  income? — No. 

5229.  Mr.  JRovmtree :  I  am  not  quite  clear  as.  to  the 
basis  of  your  society  and  some  of  the  other  mining 
societies.  Do  the  members  of  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Miners’  Society  pay  a  certain  premium? 
— Yes,  the  members  pay  7d.  a  week  at  present.  At 
one  time  it  wras  less.  AVhy  they  pay  7d.  is  this: 
In  1915  our  benefits  to  aged  miners  wrere  5s.  a  week, 
but  when  the  cost  of  living  came  to  be  so  high  the 
members  thought  it  essential  on  their  part  to  contri¬ 
bute  an  extra  penny  and  they  did  so,  and  that  puts 
3s.  a  week  on  to  the  5s.,  which  makes  8s.,  but  none 
of  our  members  ait  70  receives  any  portion  of  that 
3s.,  because  it  would  go  into  the  assessment  of  the 
pension. 

5230.  Take  the  case  of  a  young  man.  You  get  him 
into  your  society  and  ask  him  to  pay  sevenpence  a 
week  ? — Yes. 

5231.  AVhat  do  you  promise  him? — That  in  the 
event  of  an  injury  incapacitating  him  for  26  weeks 
he  will  get  5s.,  and  even  if  he  is  on  for  20  years,  after 
that  he  gets  8s. 

5232.  At  any  age? — Under  16  they  are  half¬ 
members.  They  become  full  members  at  16. 

5233.  Do  you  promise  him  that  amount  if  the  acci¬ 
dent  happens  at  any  age  or  has  he  to  be  above  60? — 
No.  At  16  a  young  man  becomes  a  full  member  and 
pays  7d.  a  week.  For  that,  should  he  meet  with  an 
injury  he  receives  5s.  a  week  for  26  weeks,  and  after 
that-  he  gets  8s.  as  long  as  the  incapacity  continues. 
AVe  have  members  receiving  8s.  to-day  who  have  been 
on  our  funds  for  30  years.  Not  only  that,  but  should 
he  get  married  and  meet  with  a  fatal  injury  we  give 
his  widow  5s.  a  week  as  long  as  she  is  a  chaste  widow, 
and  all  children  left  behind  are  looked  after  at  the 
rate  of  2s.  a  week  until  they  attain  the  age  of  14. 
The  last  large  explosion  we  had  meant  £20,000  to  our 
society. 

5234.  I  asked  the  question  because  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  your  statement  you  say  “  aged  miners  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  60  years  and  are  permanently 
unfit  for  employment”? — I  ought  to  have  continued 
it  further.  After  they  are  60  they  oome  on  to  super¬ 
annuation  and  at  present  they  receive  8s. 

5235.  I  suppose  you  have  your  funds  nctuariaUy 
valued  ? — Yes. 
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5236.  It  must  be  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  true 
valuation? — Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  have  a  quin¬ 
quennial  valuation.  We  have  a  capital  of  over 
£500,000. 

5237.  May  I  take  it  that  several  of  the  other 
societies  that  are  represented  in  the  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  have  the  same  kind  of  arrangement — or  is  the 
Northumberland  somewhat  unique? — We  are  quite 
distinct. 

5238.  Quite  distinct? — Yes. 

5239.  The  other  societies  that  are  represented  in 
the  Central  Association  make  provision  against  acci¬ 
dent? — Yes,  mostly  aocident. 

5240.  And  have  no  superannuation  at  all? — No;  we 
are  the  only  miners’  society  that  has  superannuation. 

5241.  Now,  in  order  that  your  members  may  get 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Old  Age  Pension,  have  you 
reduced  the  amount  given  to  some  of  these  old  people 
so  that  they  may  get  what  you  consider  is  due  to  them 
from  the  State? — Yes. 

5242.  Have  you  actually  reduced  the  amount? — We 
have  not  reduced  it.  We  have  not  given  it  to  them. 

5243.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
You  do  not  give  the  8s.? — No,  we  do  not  give  it  to 
them  so  that  we  have  not  reduced  it. 

5244.  Mr.  Rowntree :  What  is  the  average  age  for 
retirement  of  a  miner? — We  have  our  Committee 
once  in  three  weeks  for  that  purpose,  and  wre  find  the 
average  age  runs  invariably  from  56  to  66. 

5245.  The  average  age  of  retirement?. — Yes. 

5246.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  miners 
who  are  more  than  that,  I  suppose? — Yes;  some  go  on 
to  77. 

5247.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Going  down  the  pit? 
— Yes.  I  remember  that  on  one  occasion  we  had 
about  20  applicants,  and  the  age  was  about  70,  but 
that  has  only  happened  once  as  far  as  I  can  remember. 

5248.  Mr.  Rowntree :  This  is  possibly  a  little 
foreign  to  the  inquiry.  Would  you  consider  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  mining  industry  if  there  was 
a  definite  age  for  retirement,  like  65,  and  everyone 
retired  ■then  ? — No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

5249.  You  would  not? — No.  I  would  say  let  a  man 
work  as  long  m  he  is  capable  of  doing  so. 

5250.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw:  From  your  great  ex¬ 
perience  you  can  give  the  Committee  a  lot  of  very 
valuable  information,  as  you  have  done.  The  same 
question  was  in  my  mind  that  Mr.  Rowntree  asked 
you.  The  average  age  limit  for  working  capacity 
(not  partial)  of  the  miners  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham  is  about  65? — Yes. 

5251.  What  sort  of  percentage  work  partially.  You 
spoke  of  earnings  not  exceeding  10s.  a  week?— Not 
many.  The  aged  miner  of  70  may  do  somebody’s 
gardens  or  something  like  that. 

5252.  Are  there  very  many  such  cases? — No  not 
many.  In  no  case  have  we  given  sanction  unless 
enquiry  has  been  thoroughly  made  by  our  agents. 

5253.  You  have  had  in  Northumberland  and  Dur¬ 
ham  very  large  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act? — Yes. 

5254.  All  your  workers  are  insured,  I  suppose? — 
They  must  be  insured  by  some  society.  We  have 
about  86,000. 

5255.  How  many  of  those  under  National  Health 
Insurance? — All  of  the  86,000.  We  have  a  member¬ 
ship  of  209,000,  you  were  not  here  when  that  was 
stated. 

5256.  You  do  not  press  for  a  lower  age  than  65? — 
We  say  from  60  to  65  because  we  find  that  a  large 
percentage  of  our  members  are  worked  out  at  60. 
In  numbers  of  cases  they  are  unable  to  continue  to 
anything  like  60  and  they  have  to  wait  a  period 
before  they  receive  the  benefit. 

5257.  Would  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
workers  be  satisfied  with  a  pension  at  65?— I  would 
say  anything  between  60  and  65. 

5258.  But  what  do  you  say  about  65? — Our  resolu¬ 
tion  is  not  more  than  65. 

5259.  What  do  you  think  the  amount  of  pension 
should  be? — We  leave  that  to  this  Committee. 

5260.  We  would  like  your  views  on  the  subject? — 
We  regard  it  more  as  an  actuarial  subject  and  would 
not  interfere  with  it. 


5261.  It  is  not  an  actuarial  question.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  result  of  experience? — We  would  not 
like  to  say  what  pension  should  be  paid.  What  we 
are  dealing  largely  with  is  the  removal  of  the 
anomalies. 

5262.  Chairman :  You  put  that  first? — We  put  that 
first.  In  the  resolution  we  do  not  mention  what  the 
pension  should  be.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  removal 
of  anomalies. 

5263.  Colonel  Nathfin  Raw :  From  your  experience 
do  you  think  it  possible  to  combine  a  national  in¬ 
surance  scheme  with  an  old  age  pension  scheme-  at  65, 
making  it  contributory? — Under  certain  conditions 
it  might  be  done,  but  I  could  not  give  any  details  at 
this  moment. 

5264.  Would  it  be  acceptable  do  you  think? — Well, 
I  do  not  know.  That  subject  has  never  been  seriously 
considered. 

5265.  With  regard  to  the  totally  destitute  people 
that  you  have  to  deal  with — and  I  suppose  you  have 
a  certain  number  ■who  have  no  means  at  all — what 
do  you  do  ? — It  is  not  so  with  us.  All  our  members 
are  provided  for.  Prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
Superannuation  Department,  our  experience  was  that 
a  very  large  number  of  aged  miners  and  their  wives 
had  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  Now  that  has  been 
somewhat  obviated  by  our  paying  pensions. 

5266.  Has  it  been  entirely  obviated? — We  may  have 
a  case  occasionally  referred  to  us  where  a  father 
and  mother  have  been  staying  with  sons  and 
daughters  and  they  have  disagreed  and  the  poor  old 
people  have  had  nowhere  to  go  to  but  the  workhouse. 

5267.  I  suppose  the  poor  law  is  unpopular  with 
yo\ir  workers  as  with  others? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  more  unpopular  with  our  workers  than  it  is  with 
any  other  class. 

5268.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh :  I  believe  myself  that 
the  Committee  would  be  pleased  if  they  could  get 
a  little  clearer  understanding  first,  as  to  the  nature 
of  your  society,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  came  into  existence.  Your  society,  I 
think,  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  mining 
kingdom,  is  it  not? — It  is,  undoubtedly. 

5269.  It  covers  two  counties  entirely? — Yes. 

5270.  And  parts  of  twro  others? — Yes. 

5271.  Are  the  entire  counties  Northumberland  and 
Durham? — Yes. 

5272.  Part  of  Yorkshire? — Yes,  the  whole  of  North 
Yorkshire. 

5273.  And  a  verv  large  part  of  Cumberland? — 
Yes. 

5274.  Your  membership  is  over  200,000? — Yes. 
Before  the  war  we  had  209,000. 

5275.  You  deal  really  with  distress  resulting  from 
mining  aocidents? — Yes;  that  was  the  primary  object 
in  1862. 

5276.  When  did  you  come  into  existence? — In  1862; 
after  the  Hartley  calamity. 

5277.  You  did  not  commence  as  a  full  society  armed 
cap-a-pie  ? — No. 

5278.  It  was  by  slow  stages  that  you  became 
the  huge  organisation  that  you  are  to-day? — Yes. 

5279.  The  Hartley  disaster  occurred  in  1862? — Yes. 

5280.  That  aocident  evoked  considerable  public 
sympathy? — It  did. 

5281.  And  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  public  cash 
resulted? — Yes. 

5282.  Speaking  from  memory,  what  was  the 
amount? — About  £60,000,  or  something  like  that: 
it  was  a  very  large  amount,  I  know. 

5283.  It  had  the  effect  of  directing  public  attention 
to  these  terrible  accidents  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  almost  entirely  unprovided  for? — Yes. 

5284.  In  a  few  years  your  society  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  ? — Yes. 

5285.  Would  1872  be  the  first  year  when  you  had 
a  corporate  existence? — No,  long  before  that.  It 
began,  I  think,  in  the  latter  part  of  1862,  the  same 
year  as  the  accident. 

5286.  Is  your  own  county  Durham  or  Northumber¬ 
land? — The  county  in  which  I  reside  do  you  mean? 

5287.  I  mean  the  county  of  your  birth;  is  it  North¬ 
umberland  or  Durham? — Durham. 

5288.  I  know  that  you  are  connected  with  both?-- 
Yes. 

5289.  Durham  is  your  own  county  ?-‘-Yes. 
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5290.  When  did  the  County  of  Durham  as  a  county 
become  covered  by  the  Permanent  Relief  Society?— 
I  should  think  about  1862. 

5291.  Employers  and  workmen  rallied  together  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  before  the  Hartley  disaster  and  formed  this 
Society  between  them? — Yes.  I  will  give  a  little 
explanation  about  that.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Society  whatever  amount  the  members  contributed 
per  annum  the  coalowners  gave  20  per  cent,  in 
addition. 

5292.  As  a  matter  of  fact  for  very  many  years 
there  was  no  direct  obligation  on  the  employers  to 
contribute  at  all  ? — *Tliere  was  no  obligation  on  the 
employers;  certainly  not. 

5293.  But  they  did  contribute  that  20  per  cent,  to 
the  workmen’s  80  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5294.  And  that  state  of  things  went  on  with 
mutual  goodwill  until  the  Employers’  Liability  Act 
of  1880? — Yes.  It  began  to  fall  after  then. 

5295.  Then  the  State  directly  placed  an  obligation 
greater  or  lesser  upon  the  employer? — Yes. 

5296.  Under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  did  you 
come  to  any  arrangement  with  them  then? — No.  We 
have  received  no  contribution  from  the  owners  since 
the  quinquennial  period  of  1897-1902. 

5297.  But  take  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  of 
1880,  39  years  ago.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  The  first  direct  obli¬ 
gation  was  placed  upon  them  by  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  of  1880,  which  came  into  force  on  the 
1st  January,  1881.  You  remember  that? — Yes. 

5298.  Did  they  continue  to  pay  to  your  Society 
at  that  time? — Yes;  in  1881  they  contributed  £5,000; 
in  1882  they  contributed  £3,000. 

5299.  Certain  of  the  employers  undertook  their 
obligations  under  the  Act  and  left  your  Society  for 
the  time  being? — Yes. 

5300.  They  again  rallied  to  it? — Yes. 

5301.  Subsequent  developments  brought  them  back. 
They  saw  what  a  good  thing  it  was,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  notwithstanding  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  they  continue  to  take  a  decent  interest 
in  your  Society? — Yes. 

5302.  They  do  not  pay  now? — No.  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  one  of  the  largest  colliery  owners,  is  our 
president  now,  and  Lord  Joicey  was  president  up  to 
three  years  ago. 

5303.  What  do  they  do  for  you? — With  us,  the 
owners  collect  the  whole  contributions  of  the  work¬ 
men  and  hand  them  on  to  the  local  treasurers  and 
the  local  treasurers  send  them  on  to  the  central 
office.  We  pay  a  slight  commission  for  the  clerical 
work. 

5304.  The  offices  and  clerical  staff  are  placed  at 
your  service? — Yes.  Take  the  case  of  an  aged  man 
who  has  perhaps  knocked  about  the  counties  for  some 
time.  He  must  be  a  member  with  us  for  10  years 
before  he  can  claim  benefit  as  an  aged  miner,  and 
that  is  one  thing  we  are  very  particular  about.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  a  man  has  been  here  for  one  year,  and  at 
another  colliery  for  another  year,  and  so  on — I  have 
known  a  man  to  be  at  23  collieries  in  ten  years — we 
write  to  our  local  offices  and  they  go  to  the  colliery 
offices  to  see  the  books  for  these  periods. 

5305.  You  are  able  to  keep  a  record  with  a 
minimum  of  confusion  and  inconvenience  notwith¬ 
standing  the  vast  membership  because  of  the  help 
that  is  given  to  you  ? — Yes. 

5306.  Was  any  balance  brought  over  from  the 
Hartley  disaster  fund  to  your  Society? — No,  not  to 
our  Society  direct.  The  balance  that  was  standing 
was  allocated  to  the  Aged  Miners’  Homes.  The 
Aged  Miners’  Homes  were  in  existence  before. 

5307.  No  balance  actually  came  to  the  credit  of 
your  fund? — No.  (Mr.  Booth) :  it  was  allocated,  as  I 
said  in  my  evidence,  about  1872  because  the  West 
Riding  Society  was  formed.  (Mr.  Errington ) :  I 
thought  that  you  were  referring  to  the  period  at 
which  the  Hartley  fund  was  wound  up  altogether. 

5308.  Was  any  effective  balance  brought  over  to 
the  credit  of  your  Society  when  the  fund  was  wound 
up  ? — No.  What  was  given  was  given  prior  to  that. 

5309.  The  fund  that  you  possess  depends  entirely 


on  the  continued  subscriptions  of  the  whole  of  the 
men  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  does. 

5310.  Practically  on  that  alone  ?*— Yes. 

5311.  A  person  incapable  of  continuing  to  work  at 
60  has  a  real  claim  because  he  has  been  paying  for  so 
long? — Yes. 

5312.  You  have  enlarged  your  objects  since  the  first 
inception.  When  you  first  started  you  did  not  pro¬ 
pose  superannuation? — Not  until  1874. 

5313.  You  Avere  simply  dealing  with  distress  result¬ 
ing  from  mining  accidents? — Yes. 

5314.  As  time  went  on,  I  take  it,  you  saw  the 
desirability  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  Society,  and 
amplifying  its  objects,  and  you  thought  “  Well,  now, 
we  must  really  give  something  to  our  aged  and  in¬ 
capable  miners”? — Yes. 

5315.  So  that  really  every  miner  from  the  time  he 
begins  in  the  mine  as  a  boy  is  helping  to  build  up  a 
benefit  which  he  may  or  may  not  need? — Yes. 

5316.  He  is  establishing  his  claim? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5317.  I  take  it  your  contention  is  that  if  a  man  has 
been  so  building  up  his  claim  for  50  or  60  years  the 
State  is  committing  upon  him  a  serious  injustice  by 
saying  that  when  he  is  70  what  he  has  been  providing 
for  all  his  life  shall  be  held  to  partly  penalise  him? — 
Yes. 

5318.  That  is  your  position? — That  is  our  position 
precisely. 

5319.  You  do  not  provide  miners’  homes?— No. 

5320.  But  the  same  members  who  are  paying  to  your 
Society  are  also  helping  to  establish  aged  miners’ 
homes? — Yes,  the  same  members. 

5321.  Exactly  the  same  members? — Yes. 

5322.  The  same  argument,  or  the  same  plea,  that  I 
have  submitted  to  you  applies,  namely,  that  when  they 
have  been  wmrking  to  establish  a  claim  over  all  this 
long  number  of  years  it  is  a  real  hardship  for  the  State 
to  say  “  this  for  which  you  have  been  working  so  long 
will  deprive  you  of  your  Old  Age  Pension”? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

5323.  Under  certain  arrangements  the  employers 
supply  coal? — Yes. 

5324.  That  is  common  in  the  two  counties? — Yes. 
Supposing  a  man  has  worked  for  a  lengthy  period  at 
one  particular  employment  and  ceases  that  employ¬ 
ment  they  say,  “We  will  give  you  a  house  to  live  in 
as  long  as  you  like  and  also  coals  for  you  and  your  old 
lady.”  When  the  pension  officer  conies  along  that  is 
assessed  and  the  man  does  not  get  a  pension. 

5325.  The  general  terms  of  the  contract  of  employ¬ 
ment  often  include  the  provision  of  house  and  coal  as 
part  of  the  wages? — Yes.  Particularly  in  Durham  and 
Northumberland  every  man  who  is  married  and 
entitled  to  a  house  gets  a  free  house  and  gets  coal,  but 
if  there  is  not  a  house  available  the  owners  pay  him 
so  much  per  day  rent. 

5326.  An  equivalent? — Y7es. 

53i27.  Your  county  is  one  of  the  oldest  mining 
counties  in  the  kingdom? — Yes. 

5328.  This  condition  holds  good  in  the  case  of  old 
people  who  are  no  longer  capable  of  work? — Yes, 
largely  so. 

5329.  The  State,  by  the  Pension  Officer,  steps  in 
and  says,  “  This  will  affect  your  claim  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension  ”  ? — Yes. 

5330.  That  is  your  point? — That  is  our  point. 

5331.  You  have  between  3,000  and  4,000  super¬ 
annuated  ? — 6,700. 

5332.  It  is  about  1  in  30  of  your  members? — Yes. 

5333.  Have  you  gone  into  figures  at  all  as  to  how 
many  of  these  come  on  in  the  60th  year  of  their  age. 
It  wrould  be  a  relatively  small  percentage? — A  man  is 
fairly  broken  down  in  health  at  that  age. 

5334.  From  65  to  66  is  the  fair  average  age  of  the 
folk  who  are  superannuated? — Yes,  that  is  our 
average. 

5335.  If  the  Committee  recommended  to  Parliament 
that  the  pension  should  be  payable  at  65  years  of  age, 
speaking  entirely  from  your  knowledge  of  the  men, 
would  that  be  for  the  time  being  at  least  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  presentation  ? — Our  resolution  is  from  60  to  65, 
and  if  we  got  the  maximum  we  could  not  complain. 

5336.  You  can  quite  see  that  the  State  at  present 
has  a  tremendous  burden  to  carry? — We  ouite  realise 
that,  and  have  invested  £100,000  in  War  Loan.  We 
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Lave  been  anxious  to  assist  the  Government  as  much 
as  possible. 

•3337.  I  put  it  to  you,  as  a  man  of  great  experience, 
that  anv  recommendations  made  by  this  Committee 
must  be  based  on  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
,>tate,  and  must  have  high  regard  to  the  great  expense 
likely  to  be  incurred? — Yes. 

5333.  We  are  both  of  us  representative  men  having 
spent  our  lives  among  the  miners,  and  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  think  that  65  would  be  a  satisfactory  age 
limit  for  the  time  being,  speaking  from  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  men? — To  be  frank.  I  think  it  would.  W e 
sav  60  to  65,  and  if  we  got  that  we  could  not  complain, 
because  we  should  be  getting  what  we  ask  for. 

5339.  You  showed  tremendous  philanthropy  and 
great  social  effort  in  your  counties  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  Old  Age  Pension  at  all  ? — Yes. 

5340.  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  hailed  as  a  real 
boon  if  the  age  was  lowered  to  65? — Yes. 

•5341.  Apart  from  that,  the  removal  of  anomalies  is 
that  which  is  mainly  desirable,  in  your  opinion." — Yes. 

5342.  The  great  hindrances  and  penalties  upon 
thrift  ?— Yes. 

•5343.  Both  collective  thrift,  as  in  the  case  of  your 
countv  organisation,  and  individual  thrift.' — Yes. 
Had  we  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  matter  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  pension  we  would  have  said  so. 
You  mav  take  it  that  we  should  be  satisfied  if  the 
whole  of  the  anomalies  were  removed. 

•5344.  Are  there  many  aged  miners'  homes  in  the 
two  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham? — Yes. 
Close  on  3.000,  taking  the  two  counties.  We  have 
colonies.  The  first  colony  we  had  had  about  250 
houses.  It  was  in  the  district  of  a  disused  colliery. 

5345.  Built  up  by  this  method  of  thrift? — Yes. 
There  is  another  great  hardship  I  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  :  where  houses  are  purchased,  and  there  are  rates, 
and  evervthing  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund. 

5346.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  Before  Mr  Dunford 
left  I  promised  to  ask  the  questions  which  he  gener- 
allv  asks  witnesses  here.  There  are  three  main  points 
that  we  have  to  consider:  (1)  removal  of  anomalies; 
(2)  the  age  at  which  pensions  should  be  granted; 
<3)  the  amount  of  the  pension.  I  think  you  practi¬ 
cally  have  said  it  already,  but  will  you  please  say 
directlv  how  vou  would  plare  those  three.  I  take 
it  vou  would  place  the  removal  of  the  anomalies  first.' 

_ _ Our  primarv  object  is  the  removal  of  the  anomalies. 

5347.  Pensionable  age  second? — Yes. 

5343.  And  amount  third? — We  do  not  say  anything 
about  the  amount  because  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the 
whole  of  the  anomalies  were  removed,  the  pension 
would  be  increased. 

5349.  Chairman:  Thereby  ?— Yes ;  it  would  be  auto¬ 
matic. 

5350.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  The  pension  would  be 
enough  if  the  anomalies  were  removed,  you  think.' — 
I  do  not  sav  it  would  be  enough,  but  it  would  be 
increased. 

5350a.  Mr.  Stephen  Wahh:  You  mean  to  say  that 
claimants  would  be  more  easily  able  to  obtain  it. 

5351.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall  :  Do  you  think  that 
vour  members  are  better  able  than  the  average  worker 
throughout  the  country  to  subscribe  to  these  funds 
which  vou  speak  of!' — I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 
Take  a  shipyard.  Men  there  can  earn  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  our  members  can  earn. 

5352.  But  take  the  country  generally? — No  doubt 
miners  are  getting  a  little  more  now  than  they 
were  before  the  war. 

5353.  So  is  everybody  else? — I  would  not  like  to  say 
that  our  members  are  better  able  to  than  any  other 
class  of  men  just  at  present. 

5354.  Mr.  Stephen  WaUh:  They  are  better  organ¬ 
ised? — Yes;  we  are  the  last  word  in  organisation; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

5355.  Mr.  Henry  WoodaJl:  Because  you  are  well 
organised  would  not  make  the  people  better  able  to 
pav?— That  is  what  I  say.  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  any  better  able  than  any  class  of  workmen  to 
pay. 

5356.  Do  you  think  that  the  workers  of  the 
country,  if  they  wished,  could  pay  for  these  benefits.' 
— I  have  enough  to  do  to  speak  for  the  miners. 

5357.  Mr$.  Jennie  Baker:  Miners  are  more  regu¬ 
larly  employed? — Yes.  as  a  rule. 


5353.  Mr.  Stephen  Walsh:  There  is  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  the  year,  when,  at  ordinary  times. 
Durham  miners  are  very  sadly  unemployed,  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  export  side? — Yes. 

5359.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  say  that  your 
society  is  not  making  any  definite  suggestion  as  to 
an  increase  of  the  pension.  Have  they  generally 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  more? — If 
you  look  at  the  resolution,  madam,  you  will  see  we 
do  not  mention  increase  of  pension.  What  we  desire 
is  the  removal  of  anomalies. 

5360.  In  your  particular  counties  the  aged  would 
be  having  superannuation  payment  from  your 
•Society? — All  that  are  eligible.  * 

5361.  Are  they  not  all  eligible? — Certainly  not. 
The  younger  members  are  not.  No  one  under  60 
gets  anything. 

5362.  But  at  that  age  they  all  get  it? — Yes :  all 
those  who  apply  for  it. 

5363.  They  do  not  all  apply  at  60? — No  ;  they  do 
not  all  apply. 

5364.  Is  there  any  pressure  direct  or  indirect  from 
employers  or  the  miners  to  get  them  to  retire  at  60? 
— You  may  get  a  case  now  and  again,  but  not  gener¬ 
ally. 

5365.  They  are  not  anxious  for  them  to  retire? — 
No.  The  employers  are  somewhat  more  considerate 
than  that. 

5366.  They  do  not  think  that  they  are  more  liable 
to  accident  after  60? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5367.  What  proportion  of  the  men  over  60  would 
have  a  free  house? — The  method  is  this:  a  man  is  an 
aged  miner  and  is  due  for  an  aged  home.  His  claim 
must  go  to  the  secretary,  and  as  the  houses  are  falling 
vacant  they  are  taken  in  turn. 

5368.  Are  they  usually  counted  as  worth  4s.  ? — The 
Pension  Officer  values  them  at  4s.  6d.  in  the  case  of 
married  couples. 

5369.  Do  widojvs  have  houses? — If  an  aged  miner 
and  his  wife  go  in  and  the  aged  miner  dies  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  widow. 

5370.  What  the  house  is  reckoned  at  may  count 
against  an  old  man  or  old  woman? — Yes. 

5371.  Widows  would  not  have  exactly  superannua¬ 
tion  money,  but  might  they  have  an  allowance  from 
your  accident  benefit  fund? — No,  they  could  not; 
it  is  impossible.  There  is  no  benefit  paid  to  a  widow 
unless  the  husband  has  been  killed  in  the  mine. 

5372.  I  was  counting  that  in  accidents.  If  they 
were  living  in  a  house  and  having  an  allowance,  they 
might  be  ruled  out  from  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes, 
to  some  extent. 

•5373.  Colonel  Nathan  Bair:  I  thought  that  you  said 
that  the  widow  got  the  superannuation  allowance? — 
No. 

5374.  Supposing  an  aged  miner  dies,  does  not  his 
widow  continue  to  get  the  superannuation? — No. 
When  the  old  miner  dies  the  whole  thing  ceases. 

5375.  She  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  aged  miner’s 
home? — Yes. 


•5376.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  A  question  has  been 
asked  concerning  aged  miners  taking  to  light  employ¬ 
ment  afterwards.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  very 
little  employment  but  mining  in  a  mining  district, 
is  there  not? — No.  You  find  it  more  in  the  outlying 
districts.  A  gentleman  has  a  garden  and  no  regular 
gardener.  An  old  man  comes  along  for  a  little  job¬ 
bing  about  the  hedges  or  something  of  the  kind  at  lCte. 
Our  agents  make  enquiries  and  report  to  the  Board 
of  Management  and  if  the  case  warrants  the  10s.  we 
allow  it. 

•5377.  I  have  not  seen  any  gardening  in  the  mining 
districts  of  the  country  where  I  have  been? — That  may 
be  so.  but  in  North  Yorkshire  you  will  find  it. 

5373.  I  have  not  been  there,  but  in  parts  of  the 
Midlands  and  Durham  I  have  not  seen  it. — Then,  for 
instance,  the  Mining  Institute  want  caretakers.  An 
aged  man  may  be  asked  to  take  up  the  position,  and 
if  it  is  from  8  in  the  morning  until  8  at  night  they 
put  two  of  them  on  at  7s.  6d.  each.  Then  a  man  may 
do  a  little  work  in  looking  after  a  pony. 

5379.  Mr.  Comyns:  With  regard  to  the  removal  of 
the  anomalies  under  the  present  law  a  man  with  8s. 
a  week  gets  an  Old  Age  Pension  if  he  claims  it? — Yee. 

5330.  Supposing  that  the  I’mit  were  largely  in¬ 
creased.  and  that  we  were  able  to  recommend  that 
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15s.  or  16s.  should  be  substituted  for  the  8s.,  would 
not  the  anomalies  be  got  rid  of?  In  other  words,  are 
there  many  of  your  aged  miners  whose  incomes  exceed 
16s.  a  week?  You  give  8s.?— Those  who  are  due  for 
the  pension  only  get  5s.  from  us. 

5381.  Assuming  that  you  give  8s.,  are-  there  many 
who  have  8s.  a  week  in  addition? — Yes.  You  get  a 
very  large  number  of  our. members  in  Durham  who 
are_ members  of  Friendly  Societies.  They  may  get  4s. 
or  5s.  a  week  from  the  fund.  Others  are  not  in  any 
other  society  except  ours. 


5382.  I  hat  only  means  12s.  or  13s.  altogether? _ I 

could  not  say  even  approximately  what  amount)  some 
of  them  would  receive  from  the  societies  that  they  are 
connected  with. 

5383.  Your  general  complaint  is  that  people  with 
£31  10s.  a  year  are  ineligible  at  present,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  if  that  limit  was  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  your  grievance  would  be  met? — Probably  it 
would.  What  we  want  is  something  more  for  the 
members  to  live  upon.  That  is  our  point. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

*  ( Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock.) 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 

Thursday ,  10/A  July,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H  JENNIE  BAKER. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 

H  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G..  M.D.,  M.P. 


ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
STEPHEN  WALSH,  Esq.,  M.P. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  )  c 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  }  Secrefanes 


Mr.  Alexander  M.  Craig,  called  in  and  examined. 


5384.  Chairman  :  I  understand,  Mr.  Craig,  that  you 
represent  the  Aberdeen  Local  Pension  Committee? — 
I  am  of  the  Sub-Committees.  There  are  six  Sub-Com¬ 
mittees  in  Aberdeen. 

5385.  Of  the  Pension  Committee? — Yes. 

5386.  And  you  are  Clerk  of  one  of  them. — I  am  Clerk 
of  all  of  them. 

5387.  Therefore  you  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Clerk  to  the  Committee? — No,  sir,  there  is  a  Clerk  of 
"the  Committee.  The  Town  Council  is  really  the  Pen¬ 
sions  Committee,  and  the  Town  Clerk  is  Clerk  of  the 
Pensions  Committee,  but  full  powers  are  given  to  the 
Sub-Committees,  of  which  I  am  Clerk,  with  only  two 
exceptions,  namely,  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  on  the 
Sub-Committees  and  the  fixing  of  the  remuneration  of 
the  Clerk  to  the  Sub-Committees. 

5388.  You  are  at  any  rate  the  person  who  is  in  the 
best  position  to  tell  us  what  are  the  opinions  and  views 
of  your  Committee  on  these  matters  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5389.  I  observe  in  the  memorandum,  that  is  in  the 
memorandum  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  in,  you  classify  your  recommendations  and  sug¬ 
gestions  under  the  headings  of  age,  means,  and  rates. 
Is  it  convenient  to  you  that  I  should  ask  you  first  of 
all  about  means? — Certainly. 

5390.  That  point  is  generally  put  to  witnesses  first, 
and  it  is  rather  easier  for  us  to  follow  that  course. 
With  regard  to  means,  I  understand  that  your  Com¬ 
mittee  desire  to  divide  the  means  of  every  claimant 
into  those  arising  from  earned  and  those  from  un¬ 
earned  incotne,  and  that  you  define  earned  income  as 
wages,  salary  or  pension  or  retiring  allowance  from 
employers,  or  from  friendly,  provident,  or  trade 
societies? — That  is  so. 

5391.  Unearned  income  you  define  to  be  a  sum 
coming  from  investments  or  property  belonging  to  the 


claimant.  On  that  may  I  ask  you  to  tell  us  why  you 
draw  a  distinction  between  allowances  from  friendly, 
provident,  or  trade  societies  or  employers,  and  income 
arising  from  investments  possibly  made  from  indivi¬ 
dual  savings  ? — That  is  a  pertinent  question,  I  think, 
Mr.  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  said  that  such  investments  are  in  the  same 
category  as  friendly  society  superannuation  and  other 
allowances,  but  in  actual  practice  investments  are 
regarded  as  what  a  man  may  have  acquired  or  may 
have  earned  and  put  to  interest.  We  wish  to 
differentiate  between  what  is  actually  earned  by  a 
man  and  what  may  be  the  result  of  profit  from  any 
investment  he  may  have  made.  It  has  been  urged 
frequently  that  Friendly  Society  investments,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  be  disregarded  in  arriving  at  old  age 
pension  assessments.  We  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  sympathy  with  that  view  in  Aberdeen  be¬ 
cause  it  is  perhaps  the  best  class  of  working  people 
who  have  been  associated  with  Friendly  Societies  and 
who  have  superannuation  allowances  from  trade 
unions,  and  we  think  it  desirable  that  a  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  should  be  drawn  between  income  derived 
from  sources  of  that  kind  and  income  derived  from 
say  house  property  or  from  money  that  may  have 
been  left  to  the  individual. 

5392.  I  see  also  that  you  consider  that  gifts  or 
allowances  from  friends  or  relatives  should  be  dis¬ 
regarded? — Gifts  and  allowances  from  relatives  in 
many  respects  are  intended  to  help  the  old  people. 

5393.  I  am  not  in  the  least  arguing  against  your 
suggestion,  but  I  want  to  get  clearly  before  me  what 
your  suggestions  are.  Now  if  on  the  one  hand  you  do 
not  calculate  as  income  the  benefits  received  from 
friendly,  provident  or  tTade  societies,  and  also  gifts 
or  allowances  received  from  friends  or  relatives,  would 
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you  still  draw  a  distinction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  un¬ 
favourably  to  income  derived  from  investments, 
which  may  have  been  made  from  personal  savings  of 
the  individual,  just  as  Friendly  Society  benefits  are 
derived  from  constant  subscription  to  the  society,  at 
the  individual’s  own  expense? — I  agree  that  there  is 
considerable  point  in  that  question.  Some  men  may 
have  invested  their  savings  in  a  Friendly  Society; 
others  may  have  invested  them  in  a  bank,  and 
it  seems  unfair  at  the  first  blush  that  the  man 
who  has  put  his  money  into  a  bank  for  instance  should 
be  differentiated  against,  in  comparison  with  the  man 
who  has  been  in  a  Friendly  Society  and  so  forth. 
Gifts  from  relatives  or  friends  come  under  a  different 
category.  They  are  of  a  more  promiscuous  nature — 
more  often  than  otherwise  perhaps  given  at  Christ¬ 
mastime  or  the  New  Year.  They  may  not  be  income 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  that  is  to  say,  not  in¬ 
come  that  a  man  can  depend  on  as  coming  in  every 
year.  They  vary,  of  course,  to  a  great  extent. 

5394.  I  see  the  suggestions  of  your  Committee  are 
that  in  calculating  means  all  earned  income  over  10s. 
a  week  in  respect  of  an  unmarried  claimant,  and  20s. 
a  week  in  respect  of  married  claimants  living  together 
plus  one-twentieth  of  the  capital  value  of  any  invest¬ 
ment  or  property  shall  be  regarded  as  the  annual 
means  of  a  claimant  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  old  age  pension. 
Does  that  mean  this — that  if  a  person  is  receiving 
benefits  from  Friendly,  Provident  or  Trade  Societies 
or  from  his  employers  he  may  have  10s.  a  week  in  that 
way  if  he  is  unmarried  and  £1  if  he  is  married,  with¬ 
out  its  being  counted  ?- — Yes ;  the  first  10s.  should  be 
disregarded. 

5395.  If  on  the  other  hand  income  is  derived  from 
investments  whether  the  money  invested  comes  to  him 
by  luck  or  by  thrift,  one-twentieth  of  the  capital 
value  of  those  investments  shall  be  regarded  as  means. 
— Yes,  that  is  so;  that  is  the  intention. 

5396.  It  really  means  that  unearned  income  as  de¬ 
fined  by  your  Committee  is  to  be  reckoned  always  ? — • 
Yes,  at  the  very  outset.  The  whole  of  the  unearned 
income  is  to  be  counted  towards  the  limit. 

5397.  However,  it  has  been  obtained? — Yes. 

5398.  To  put  it  briefly,  by  luck  or  otherwise? — Yes. 

5399.  At  present  the  limit  is  £31  10s.  Do  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  limit  from  the 
present  £31  10s.  ? — Yes,  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
amount  up  to  £52  10s. 

5400.  That  is  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the 
graduating  of  the  amount  of  pension? — Yes.  The 
same  scale  really  as  at  present  operating  is  continued. 
2s.  is  taken  instead  of  Is. 

5401.  I  want  to  get  at  the  scale.  Having  excluded 
earned  income  up  to  10s.  you  leave  the  limit  where  it 
was,  £31  10s.  at  the  bottom  and  £52  10s.  at  the  top? — 
At  present  the  extreme  limit  for  pension  is  £31  10s. 

5402.  You  raise  it  up  to  £52? — Up  to  £52. 

5403.  You  also,  I  see,  apply  a  scale  which  varies  all 
through  in  that  way? — Yes. 

5404.  In  Aberdeen  what  proportion  of  your  pen¬ 
sioners  get  the  full  amount  at  the  present  time? — I 
should  say  about  95  per  cent. 

5405.  Does  your  Committee  think  it  worth  while  for 
the  sake  of  5  per  cent.  (I  am  not  saying  it  is  not;  I 
am  only  asking)  to  have  this  careful  graduation  in¬ 
volving  enquiry  on  all  these  points  by  officers  of  your 
Committee? — Well,  the  Committee  have  just  taken  it 
on  the  present  basis.  I  really  doubt  myself  whether 
it  is  worth  while.  I  think  personally  that  it  would 
simplify  matters  very  considerably  if  there  were  only 
one  scale  and  it  would  not  be  very  much  more  expen¬ 
sive. 

5406.  A  flat  rate? — We  have  just  taken  the  existing 
conditions  and  have  adapted  them  to  what  we  think 
necessary  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

5407.  The  suggestions  go  rather  to  adapting  exist¬ 
ing  machinery  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  living 
rather  than  to  altering  the  machinery  for  better  or 
worse? — Yes,  not  changing  the  machinery  more  than 
is  necessary. 


5408.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  doubt 
whether  the  graduation  is  worth  the  additional 
trouble? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5409.  Do  you  find  that  the  enquiries  which  have  to 
be  made  under  the  present  system  give  rise  to  friction 
and  jealousy? — There  is  not  very  much  of  that.  It  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  arrive  at  the  proper  income  of  a 
man  or  woman  where  the  incomes  vary  and  where  the 
method  of  assessing  them  varies. 

5410.  The  third  point  is  that  you  consider  that  the 
age  qualification  should  be  reduced  from  70  to  65? — 
Yes. 

5411.  Irrespective  of  the  cost? — Yes.  It  is  purely’ 
a  matter  of  cost.  We  think  it  is  advisable  that  the 
age  should  be  reduced  to  65. 

5412.  With  regard  to  that,  have  you  considered 
whether  extensions  and  developments  of  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Acts  would  deal  with  the  problem  under  70? — 
Well,  the  Insurance  Act  in  the  meantime  does  not 
cover  those  who  are  over  the  age  of  70  who  are  pen¬ 
sioners. 

5413.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  over  70.  My  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  your  Committee  has  considered 
whether  extensions  and  development  of  the  Insurance 
Act  would  deal  with  the  problem  as  it  affects  people 
under  70,  leaving  people  of  70  and  upwards  to  be 
dealt  with  directly  by  the  old  age  pension? — One  can¬ 
not  tell,  of  course,  what  the  developments  of  the 
Insurance  Act  will  be,  but  in  the  meantime  it  only 
applies  to  incapacitated  men  up  to  70,  incapable  of 
work. 

5414.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  now  covers  the 
ground,  but  have  you  considered  the  question  of 
covering  the  ground  in  that  way? — I  do  not  know 
that  the  Committee  have.  I  have  had  to  do  it  per¬ 
sonally  in  many  respects.  In  addition  to  being  clerk 
to  the  Sub-committees,  I  am  clerk  to  the  Aberdeen 
Borough  Insurance  Committee,  and  a  good  many  of 
those  problems  are  correlative,  and  I  have  had  to 
apply  my  mind  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  as  the 
Insurance  Act  is,  I  do  not  think  it  affects  it  very 
much. 

5415.  My  question  was  not  directed  to  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  as  it  is,  but  to  the  possibility  of  develop¬ 
ment  and  extension? — Yes,  I  quite  understand. 

5416.  On  the  other  hand,  have  you  considered 
whether  the  present  Poor  Law  disqualification  with 
regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  retained  or 
removed? — If  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  were  to 
be  retained  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the  local  rates  of 
course.  If  it  were  abolished  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
adjustments  as  between  the  local  rates  and  •  the 
Imperial  taxes  to  a  considerable  extent. 

5417.  Is  that  so  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
disqualification  which  now  exists?  Would  it  not  be 
the  case  that  if  a  person  were  receiving  10s.  a  week 
and  it  was  found  that  that  was  not  enough  to  live 
on,  as  things  are  at  present,  such  a  person  could  not 
get  the  Poor  Law  relief?  Do  you  think  that  such  a 
person  should  continue  to  be  disqualified  or  that 
Poor  Law  relief,  or  whatever  is  the  substitute  in  the 
future,  should  be  available  for  such  a  person  ? — You 
will  notice  in  one  of  our  proposals  that  if  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Authorities  satisfy  themselves  that  a  pensioner 
is  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  on  his  Old  Age  Pension 
and  cannot  reasonably  maintain  himself  on  it,  they 
may  grant  a  supplementary  allowance  not  exceeding 
5s.  a  week.  That  might  take  the  place  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  that  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  might  give.  We 
realise  that  the  worst  class  of  pensioners  are  those 
people  who  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  pen¬ 
sion  and  have  nothing  except  that.  7s.  6d.  a  week 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  maintain  an  old  person,  and 
for  this  reason  we  wish  to  keep  them  away  from  the 
Poor  Law.  In  Scotland  at  any  rate,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  the  same  in  England,  there  is  very  great  re¬ 
luctance  on  the  part  of  old  people  to  apply  to  the 
Parish  Council  Authorities  for  Poor  relief,  and  we 
sympathise  with  that  feeling. 

5418.  I  quite  follow.  Supposing  that  the  Poor 
Law  were  reformed  along  the  lines  of  the  Maclean 
Report  and  that  the  taint  were  removed  or  greatly 
lessened,  do  you  think  that  a  really  poor  Old  Age 
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pensioner  should  lose  his  pension  if  he  received 
relief? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  these  differ¬ 
entiations  would  be  all  the  better  if  they  are  abo¬ 
lished,  leaving  it  to  the  Parish  Council  Authorities 
to  determine  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
whether  it  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  a  particular 
pensioner  that  he  should  have  relief. 

5419.  In  the  suggestion  of  a  supplementary  allow¬ 
ance  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  you  are  definitely  re¬ 
lieving  the  ratepayer  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  by 
the  suggestion? — Yes. 

5420.  And  you  are  bringing  into  the  Act  another 
element  of  discrimination  by  means  of  the  Committee 
and  their  officers? — Yes,  I  readily  admit  that  it  is 
introducing  an  element  that  has  been  absent  from 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  in  the  past;  that  is  to  say, 
giving  discretion  to  Committees  to  consider  the  indi¬ 
vidual  conditions  of  people.  It  was  attempted  to  be 
done  to  a  certain  extent  w  hen  the  2s.  6d.  subsidiary 
allowance  was  originally  given.  Committees  were 
authorised  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  of  the 
people  and  make  allowances  accordingly.  It  is  only 
a  development  of  that  principle.  It  would  work 
fairly  well,  I  think,  on  the  whole.  It  is  merely 
meant  to  help  those  who  are  principally  dependent 
on  the  pension  and  have  very  little  other  income 
coming  in. 

5421.  When  the  2s.  6d.  was  discretionary,  it  was 
given,  as  you  are  aware  in  practice,  almost  all  round — 
I  do  not  say  wrongly,  but  that  is  the  case? — Practi¬ 
cally  it  is  all  round  now,  but  at  the  outset  it  was 

not  so. 

5422.  But  the  tendency  was  in  that  direction? — 
Yes.  I  daresay  that  was  so.  The  income  had  to  be 
a  certain  amount  before  the  pensioner  got  Is.  a  week 
and  another  amount  when  they  got  Is.  6d.,  and  so 
forth. 

5423.  I  take  it  generally  that  while  you  put  for¬ 
ward  these  suggestions,  so  to  speak,  inside  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  present  Act  your  own  view  is  with  your 
great  experience  that  the  less  details  there  are  in 
administration  the  better,  and  the  less  differentiation 
there  is  the  better? — Perfectly.  I  certainly  would 
agree  with  that.  The  simplest  method  of  all  would 
be  to  grant  pensions  to  anyone  who  applied  after 
a  certain  age  irrespective  of  income.  That  would 
simplify  matters  very  considerably,  but  then  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  expense  and  I  daresay  that  the 
countless  complicated  conditions  have  been  introduced 
in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  to  reasonable  pro¬ 
portions. 

5424.  Now  I  will  ask  you  a  question  which  Mr. 
Dunford,  if  he  were  here,  would  ask.  What  is  the 
order  of  importance  in  which  you  put  your  three 
classes  of  recommendations?  One  is  tne  removal 
of  the  disqualifications  and  alteration  of  conditions; 
the  second  is  the  raising  of  the  amount  from  a 
maximum  of  5s.,  now  in  practice  7s.  6d.,  to  a 
maximum  of  10s. ;  and  the  third  is  the  lowering  of 
the  age  from  70  to  65 — in  other  words,  conditions, 
amount,  age.  If  all  those  three  were  not  obtainable 
at  the  present  time,  or  not  recommended  or  adopted 
by  the  Government,  in  what  order  of  immediate 
importance  would  you  place  them — age,  means  and 
conditions,  or  conditions,  means  and  age? — That  is 
a  most  difficult  question  or  series  of  questions.  I 
saw  by  the  note  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
that  these  questions  vrere  asked. 

5425.  It  is  because  of  their  difficulty  that  we  ask 
for  your  help? — Yes.  If  it  were  necessary  to  give  a 
direct  answer  I  should  say  that  in  the  meantime 
the  greatest  necessity  is  to  increase  the  allowance 
to  existing  old  age  pensioners,  especially  those  who 
are  mainly  or  wholly  dependent  on  the  pension.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  live  in  any  degree  of 
comfort  on  the  pension  as  it  at  present  exists,  and 
if  I  were  asked  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  most 
clamant  need  I  should  certainly  say  that. 

6426.  Well,  you  are  asked? — I  did  not  want  to  be 
asked. 

5427.  I  know  you  did  not  want  to  be  asked,  but 
on  this  occasion  only  you  do  not  mind,  although 
a  Scotsman,  helping  us  with  a  direct  answer  without 
doing  violence  to  your  deepest  national  instincts? — 
That  is  a  nice  way  of  putting  it. 

5428.  Would  you  continue  your  kindness  one  stage 
further  and  say  which  you  put  second  and  which 


you  put  third.  You  put  raising  the  amount  first. 
Would  you  put  next,  lowering  the  age  or  altering 
the  conditions? — If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
correctly,  altering  the  conditions  is  in  respect  of 
Poor  Law  disqualification  and  so  forth. 

5429.  No.  I  am  thinking  mainly  of  dealing  with 
earned  income  in  the  way  you  have  proposed ;  in 
other  words,  making  the  conditions  for  the  pension, 
whatever  it  is  and  whenever  it  is,  easier  than  they 
are  now  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  existing 
restrictions? — I  think  that  of  the  two  latter  I  should 
certainly  remove  the  present  restrictions.  We  know 
what  we  have  to  deal  with.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  certain  class  of  people  and  we  know  their  conditions 
sufficiently  well.  If  you  lower  the  age  to  65  you 
are  introducing  a  number  of  conjectural  conditions 
and  launching  on  a  line  of  work  the  end  of  which 
is  rather  difficult  to  foresee.  Of  the  two  I  would 
be  inclined,  if  the  question  is  really  put  to  me,  to 
say  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  alter  the 
conditions  even  before  the  lowering  of  the  age. 

5430.  Although  you  would  like  all  three  if  the 
country  can  afford  it  and  the  committee  recommend 
it? — Precisely.  It  is  a  matter  of  expense  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  so  difficult. 

5431.  Now  your  committee  have  gone  into  a  number 
of  important  details,  though  secondary  in  importance 
to  these  other  very  important  matters.'  You  deal 
with  the  question  of  nationality  I  see,  and  your 
suggestion  is  that  a  claimant  should  prove  that  he 
has  been  for  10  years  a  British  subject  and  if  a 
woman  is  the  wife  of  an  alien,  but  of  British  birth, 
she  shall  not  be  disqualified.  Does  the  problem  of 
nationality  loom  large  in  Aberdeen? — Not  very  large. 
There  is  not  very  much  of  an  alien  population,  but 
one  or  two  cases  have  arisen  during  the  past  10 
years  in  which  a  woman  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  eligible  has  been  deprived  of  a  pension.  If 
I  might  just  illustrate  the  point,  one  woman  who 
was  an  old  age  pensioner  after  the  age  of  70  got 
married  to  an  alien,  and  to  his  surprise  and  hers, 
the  pension  was  taken  from  her  because  she  lost  her 
nationality  by  that  means. 

5432.  The  effect  of  your  recommendation  if  it  were 
carried  out  would  be  to  substitute  10  years'  for  the 
present  20  and  to  give  a  qualification  to  the  alien’s 
wife  which  at  present  she  only  has  when  her  alien 
husband  dies? — Yes. 

5433.  Then  with  regard  to  residence,  you  suggest 
that  the  claimant  should  satisfy  the  Pension  Authori¬ 
ties  that  for  at  least  5  years  in  the  aggregate  instead 
of  12,  out  of  the  previous  20  years,  he  has  been  living 
in  the  United  Kingdom  or  has  maintained  or  assisted 
to  maintain  any  dependent  therein? — Yes. 

5434.  We  want  the  valuable  experience  of  your 
Committee  and  of  yourself  upon  thesb  questions. 
Now  with  regard  to  disqualifications  you  suggest  that 
the  Pension  Authorities  should  satisfy  themselves  that 
a  claimant  has  failed  to  work  according  to  his  ability, 
opportunity  and  need? — I  think,  if  I  may  say  s'o, 
that  that  was  inserted  in  order  to  put  on  the 
authorities  themselves  the  onus  of  determining  whether 
a  man  has  failed  to  work  according  to  his  ability  and 
opportunity.  We  have  found  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  Pension  Officer  has  called  upon  an  applicant  and 
asked  him  or  her  for  the  names  of  two  persons  who 
have  known  the  applicant  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  say  20,  that  they  do  not  know  that  this 
question  is  arising  and  sometimes  they  are  taken  by 
surprise  and  offhand  give  the  names  of  people  who  do 
not  know  them  very  well,  with  the  result  that  when 
enquiries  are  made  by  the  Pension  Officer  the  replies 
are  not  very  satisfactory. 

5435.  Through  want  of  knowledge? — Through  want 
of  knowledge  more  particularly.  Then  we  have  found 
that  sometimes  the  names  of  relatives  near  or 
distant  are  given,  and  we  have  learned  that  on 
certain  occasions  the  friction  which  very  often  exists 
between  relatives  has  determined  to  some  extent  the 
replies  of  the  referees  to  the  questions  that  are  put. 

5436.  You  appreciate  the  difference  between 
relatives  and  friends? — Oh,  yes.  We  have  found  that 
on  one  or  two  occasions  adverse  reports  have  been 
given  on  that  account,  and  on  further  investigation 
we  found  that  there  was  no  real  reason  for  it. 

5437.  The  special  meaning  of  this  recommendation 
of  yours  is  to  place  the  onus  on  the  Committee  rather 
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than  on  the  individual?- — On  the  authorities — the 
Pension  Officers  and  the  Committee. 

5438.  Then  pensioners  are  not  to  be  disqualified 
because  they  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  de¬ 
tained  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum  if  when  there  they 
were  not  pauper  lunatics? — That  is  so.  If  they  are 
paid  for  as  they  are  sometimes,  in  a  private  institu¬ 
tion  or  asylum,  we  think  that  that  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  disqualified. 

5439.  That  applies  to  private  patients  in  public 
asylums? — Yes.  It  goes  to  the  application  of  the 
Poor  Law  disqualification. 

5440.  In  (4)  you  say  that  they  are  not  to  be 
disqualified  by  reason  of  a  conviction  unless  the  with¬ 
holding  or  forfeiture  of  the  pension  is  included  in  the 
sentence ? — Specifically  included. 

5441.  Then  you  say  that  the  disqualification  should 
not  exceed  six  months.  Have  your  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  the  very  great  variation  in  the  gravity  of 
criminal  offences?- — Yes. 

5442.  Would  you  apply  this  universally? — We  have 
considered  it  and  we  think  that  the  Judge  is  the  best 
authority  to  determine  whether,  in  addition  to  any 
immediate  sentence  he  may  give,  the  deprivation  of 
the  pension  should  also  accompany  the  sentence. 
That  point  should  be  considered  by  him  when  passing 
sentence.  We  have  discovered  on  one  or  two  occasions 
that  sentence  was  given  and  it  was  only  after  it  was 
given  that  the  full  import  of  the  sentence  as  far  as 
it  affected  the  man’s  pension  was  realised  by  the 
Judge. 

5443.  You  are  aware  that  very  frequently  the 
Judge  has  not  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
man  is  pensionable  or  likely  to  be  so  soon.  Nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  finding  the  age  of  criminals 
accurately  or  details  about  them? — Yes. 

5444.  You  would  like  that  difficulty  overcome,  if 
possible,  in  order  to  carry  out  your  recommendation? 
— Yes.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  sentenced  to 
what  the  Judge  considers  a.  fair  punishment,  but  it 
is  a  much  greater  punishment  if,  in  addition  to  the 
6  or  12  months  or  2  years,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is 
deprived  of  his  pension,  and  for  that  reason  we  make 
the  recommendation. 

5445.  If  machinery  can  be  devised  for  nutting 
before  Judges  and  Magistrates  full  information,  then 
you  would  desire  your  suggestion  to  be  carried  out? 
— Yes. 

5446.  If  that  were  found  in  practice  impracticable, 
you  still  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  more  than  six  months?- — Yes. 

5447.  Would  you  apply  that  only  to  persons  who 
obviously  ought  not  to  have  a  long  sentence — where 
it  is  a  trivial  offence — or  wrould  you  apply  it  to  cases 
of  persons  found  guilty  of  arson,  robbery  with 
violence,  or  attempted  murder,  perhaps  not  for  the 
first  time? — These  cases  are  so  few  in  Avhich  that 
would  apply.  A  man  over  70,  or  even  65,  would 
hardly  be  in  that  position. 

5448.  It  is  a  case  not  only  of  men  already  of  pen¬ 
sionable  age,  ibut  a  case  of  other  persons  being 
excluded  from  the  benefit.  Take  the  case  of 
attempted  murder  after  previous  conviction  for 
aggravated  assault.  The  kind  of  case  in  which  it  is 
mere  luck  that  the  crime  is  not  murder.  If  such 
person  was  convicted1  at  the  age  of  50  or  60,  he  or  she 
would  be  excluded  from  Old  Age  Pension  benefits 
for  10  years? — We  think  that  after  a  man  is  sentenced 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  when  he  tholes  the  Assize,  as  we 
term  it  in  Scotland,  that  should  be  enough,  and 
should  be  the  end  of  his  punishment. 

5449.  It  is  also  an  expression  in  England.  You 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  incidental  nunish- 
ment? — Not  after  his  sentence  has  been'  carried  out. 

5450.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  making 
clear  your  words.  Now  you  have  one  or  two  mis¬ 
cellaneous  suggestions  to  make.  The  first  one  is : 
“  The  Pension  Officer  shall  not  refrain  from  in¬ 
vestigating  a.  claim  which  seems,  on  the  face  of  it,  to 
be  contrary  to  statutory  conditions,  without  satisfy¬ 
ing  himself  that  the  apparently  disqualifying 
conditions  are  not  due  to  clerical  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  claimant  or  the  person  who  assisted  him  to 
fill  up  his  cliam,  or  to  a  misapprehension  concerning 
the  meaning  of  any  of  the  queries  submitted.”  That 
really  means  rather  greater  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Pension  Officer  than,  in  practice,  you  find  exists. 
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is  that  so?— One  or  two  cases  have  arisen.  An 
applicant  is  asked,  “  What  are  your  means  pei  wees, 
in  money?”  Sometimes  he  will  put  in  his  .gross 
earnings.  For  instance,  a  woman  who  has  a  son 
living  with  her  may  say  she  is  getting  20s.  a  wu... 
from  that  son,  whereas,  on  investigation,  the  value 
of  the  board  has  to  be  taken  out  of  tlie  20s.,  and  sue 
ought  only  to  have  put  in  four  or  five  shillings 
actual  profit,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  she  has  put  in 
the  20s.  as  if  it  were  her  income  from  that  source. 
If,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  case  does  not  seem  to  be  within 
the  statutory  conditions,  it  is  not  essential  at  present 
that  the  Pension  Officer  should  investigate  it.  He 
juste  reports  it  to  the  Committee,  and  in  a  number 
of  cases  we  have  found  on  investigation  that  there 
was  a  misapprehension. 

5451.  If  he  decides  not  to  investigate  a  claim  he  lias 
to  make  a  special  report  to  the  Committee  stating 
his  reasons? — He  always  does  that. 

5452.  Would  it  meet  your  point  if  the  Pension 
Committee  so  decide  that  he  should  be  ordered  by 
the  Committee  to  investigate  such  a  claim? — We 
have  done  that  on  several  occasions.  A  man,  for 
instance,  puts  it  down  that  he  was  born  in  1850. 
Unless  you  have  the  work  going  tlirougk  your  hands 
you  may  not  realise  sometimes  that  he  is  making  a 
mistake  in  the  year  of  his  birth.  Applicants  quite 
realise  that  they  are  70,  but  think  they  were  born 
in  1850,  and  they  put  that  down.  The  Pension 
Officer  does  not  investigate  that.  We  invite  tne 
applicant  to  the  meeting,  he  is  quite  convinced  that 
he  is  70,  and  we  may  find  that  he  was  born  in  1849, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  filling  up  of  a  schedule 
by  an  applicant  is  very  often  done  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  the  date  of  birth. 

5453.  Do  you  think  that  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  to  order  an  investigation  would  meet  the 
case? — It  would  meet  the  case,  but  it  would  mean 
delay.  There  are  so  few  of  these  cases  that  I  think 
the  Pension  Officers  might  be  instructed  to  enquire  of 
the  pensioners.  When  they  see  a  case  of  that  kind 
the  schedule  is  the  end  of  it.  They  do  not  visit  the 
applicant  and  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  that  they 
should  visit  the  applicant  to  see  if  there  is  any  mis¬ 
apprehension  in  the  filling  up. 

5454.  You  would  like  some  slight  stiffening  of  the 
regulations  to  ensure  that  the  matter  is  enquired  into 
although  on  the  face  of  it  it  may  appear  to  be  out  of 
Court  ? — Yes. 

5455.  The  next  suggestion  is  that  the  appeal  of  the 
Pension  Officer  or  any  person  aggrieved  should  be 
within  14  daj7s  of  the  receipt  of  notice  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  decision? — Yes,  at  present  it  is  seven  days, 
and  we  sometimes  find  that  that  is  rather  a  short 
time.  Officers  get  the  claim  and  the  notice  of  the 
decision  of  the  Committee,  and  they  do  not  make  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether  they  will  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  time  slips  past  and 
sometimes  no  appeal  is  made  because  the  period  has 
expired.  It  is  only  an  extension  from  7  to  14  days. 

5456.  If  it  was  shown  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  it  was  quite  impracticable  to  appeal  with¬ 
in  7  days  they  might  extend  the  time,  but  you  would 
like  the  rule  to  be  14  days? — Yes. 

5457.  You,  like  several  other  witnesses,  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  a  pension  is  only  payable  from 
the  first  Friday  after  it  has  been  dealt  with.  You 
want  to  make  it  the  first  Friday  after  the  claim  is 
submitted? — Yes.  We  think  that  the  applicant 
should  not  suffer  on  account  of  any  unavoidable  delay 
on  the  part  of  the  Pension  Officers  or  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee. 

5458.  Then  you  say  that  no  pension  should  be  with¬ 
held  or  withdrawn  without  the  matter  coming  up  to 
the  Committee? — That  is  so.  We  have  found  that 
certain  questions  have  arisen.  For  instance,  in  one 
particular  case  that  came  within  my  own  notice  a 
month  or  two  ago  a  person  was  adversely  reported  on 
by  the  Pension  Officer  in  the  first  place.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  decided  that  he  should  have  a  pension,  and 
appealed  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
decision  was  given  in  the  mam’s  favour.  Then  when 
the  Pension  Officer  called  at  the  man’s  residence  with 
his  book,  as  the  result  perhaps  of  irritation  it  was 
stated  that  he  was  not  going  to  have  the  pension  at 
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all.  The  man  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  be 
treated  as  he  had  been,  and  so  forth.  The  Pension 
Officer  withheld  the  book  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  got  to  know  that  the  man  had  not  got  the  pen¬ 
sion.  We  think  that  in  no  case  should  a  pension  be 
withheld  without  at  any  rate  the  full  facts  of  the  case 
being  before  the  Committee. 

5459.  If  a  Pension  Officer  had  reason  to  suspect 
fraud  you  would  allow  him  to  suspend  the  pension 
temporarily,  informing  your  Committee  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment? — Certainly. 

5460.  If,  for  instance,  a  pensioner  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  to  go  into  the  workhouse  the  pension  under  the 
present  law  should  surely  be  suspended  until  the 
Committee  has  dealt  with  it?- — Yes. 

5461.  With  regard  to  refund  of  pensions  you  say, 
“  no  pensioner  shall  be  required  to  refund  payments 
made  to  him  whilst  the  statutory  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled,  unless  it  can  be  established  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  were  obtained  by  fraudulent  statements,  and 
then  only  after  the  matter  had  been  submitted  to  and 
dealt  with  by  the  Committee  or  Sub-Committee  in  the 
form  prescribed  with  regard  to  the  raising  of  a  ques¬ 
tion.”  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  follow  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that.  Then  -with  regard  to  “  Financial  pro¬ 
visions.”  You  say  “the  fees  for  general  incidental 
expenses,  including  office  accommodation,  postages, 
stationery,  printing,  &c.,  to  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of 
the  Committee  and  to  the  clerk  or  clerks  to  Sub-Com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Treasury.”  I  do  not 
know  how  far  that  is  within  our  reference? — We 
think  that  the  rates  should  be  fixed  by  the  Treasury 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  by  the  local  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  itself.  We  think  that  the  Treasury  are  in  a 
better  position  that  the  local  Pension  Committee  to 
determine  what  proportion  of  the  fee  should  go  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Sub-Committees  and  what  proportion 
to  the  clerk  of  the  full  Committees. 

5462.  The  Treasury  now  fix  the  maximum  rate  and 
the  local  committee  have  the  power  of  apportioning? 
— Yes.  In  whatever  proportions  they  think  advisable 
they  apportion  between  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee 
itself  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Sub-Committees,  and  we 
think  that  the  Treasury  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  determine  what  the  proper  proportions  should  be 
than  the  local  Pension  Committee  is,  because  the 
local  Pension  Committee,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know 
little  about  the  work  if  they  have  given  power  to 
the  sub-committees  to  deal  with  it. 

5463.  We  will  take  a  note  of  that.  May  I  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which  a  local 
committee  desire  to  be  divested  of  power? — It  is 
rather  unusual,  I  admit. 

5464.  We  are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  Now  you  have 
given  us  very  important  and  clear  evidence  about  the 
details  of  administration.  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
final  question :  have  your  committee  considered  the 
alternative  of  universal  pensions  at  a  given  age 
under  which  nothing  would  have  to  be  proved  except 
the  age  of  the  claimant  and  the  present  machinery 
of  administration  would  largely  disappear.  Have 
your  committee  considered  whether  it  is  a  desirable 
thing  to  aim  at  should  it  be  financially  possible? — 
Yes,  we  have  given  consideration  to  it  and  that  is  one 
of  the  alternatives  that  was  urged  when  these  pro¬ 
posals  were  submitted  and  considered  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  We  realised  that  it  would  simplify  matters 
amazingly  if  the  pension  was  payable  on  attaining 
a  particular  age  irrespective  of  the  means  of  the 
claimant,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  was  not,  in 
the  meantime  at  any  rate,  in  the  region  of  practical 
politics  and  that  in  all  probability  pensions  would 
be  extended  and  developed  on  the  present  basis. 
For  that  reason  this  more  complicated  scheme  was 
enunciated.  We  think  that  it  would  simplify  matters 
very  considerably. 

5465.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you,  but  we  want  all 
the  help  we  can  get  from  experienced  administrators. 
Is  it  the  view  of  your  committee  that  if  that  were 
financially  possible  it  is  in  principle  desirable,  or  is 
it  the  view  of  your  committee  that  while  it  has 
attractions  it  is  not  in  principle  desirable? — I  think 
that  almost  unanimously  the  view  of  the  committee 
is  that  it  would  be  desirable  wore  it  practicable.  In 


the  meantime,  of  course,  there  are  only  about  62 
per  cent,  of  those  of  pensionable  age  who  get  them. 
If  it  were  to  be  applicable  to  all  and  sundry  it  would 
be  very  much  more  expensive. 

5466.  All  these  changes,  lowering  the  age,  making 
the  pension  universal,  extending  the  scope,  or 
abolishing  conditions,  cost  money  and  we  have  to 
consider  all  the  aspects.- — I  quite  realise  that. 

5467.  Mr.  Comyns :  Mr.  Craig,  do  you  not  think 
that  yonr  scale  is  rather  liberal  for  Scotland? — It 
looks  liberal,  but  when  one  takes  into  account  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  at  present  as  against 
the  pre-war  value  when  the  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme 
was  first  elaborated,  it  is  not  so  liberal  as  one 
would  imagine.  Ten  shillings  certainly  will  not  go 
further  than  5s.  would  have  gone  10  years  ago. 

5468.  Yes.  If  you  do  not  mind,  instead  of  the 
yearly  rates  you  give,  we  will  talk  in  rough  rates 
per  week  because  it  is  rather  more  simple.  If  a  person 
has  means  not  exceeding  12s.  a  week  you  would  pay 
him  a  10s.  pension? — Yes. 

5469.  He  might  earn  an  income  of  10s.  a  week 
which  you  would  ignore? — That  is  one  of  our  pro¬ 
posals — that  the  first  10s.  of  earned  income  should 
be  disregarded  where  it  is  wages  or  income  from  any 
other  source  included  in  the  schedule. 

5470.  If  we  total  the  figures  up  they  amount  to 
£83  4s.  a  year  or  32s.  a  week? — Yes. 

5471.  In  the  case  of  one  of  a  married  couple  you 
would  double  the  means  limit  as  under  the  existing 
Act? — I  have  one  or  two  illustrations  as  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  have.  For  instance,  the  first  10s.  a 
week  of  earned  income  is  to  be  disregarded  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  means,  that  is  to  say,  if  an  applicant  had 
17s.  6d.  and  no  other  income  his  means  for  pension 
purposes  would  be  regarded  as  7s.  6d. 

5472.  The  salient  point  is  whether  you  think  that 
under  present  conditions  a  person’s  means  should 
be  up  to  32s.  a  week  if  single  and  to  64s.  if  married. 
Are  not  the  figures  a  little  high? — When  the  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  was  first  incorporated  a  man  could  have 
8s.  a  week  wages  and  get  the  full  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
sion.  What  he  would  get  under  the  proposed  scale 
would  not  be  very  much  more  than  he  would  have 
got  originally  taking  the  value  of  money  as  it  is 
now. 

5473.  It  is  32s.  a  week  against  13s. — We  think  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  little  raising.  It  is 
certainly  higher,  I  admit.  Under  the  old  conditions 
it  was  wholly  impracticable  to  expect  an  old  man  or 
an  old  woman  to  keep  himself  or  herself  on  8s.  a  week 
plus  the  pension. 

547 4.  It  is  important  in  considering  expenditure : 
You  suggest  that  an  additional  5s.  a  week  should  be- 
paid  in  suitable  cases? — Yes. 

5475.  In  those  cases  it  would  be  15s? — That  would 
not  apply  to  the  32s.,  but  only  to  cases  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  pension. 

5476.  A  scheme  of  that  kind  would  no  doubt  he  a 
very  expensive  one  for  the  Government? — Yes,  it 
should  be  considerably  more  expensive  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  no  doubt. 

5477.  You  agree? — Yes. 

5478.  I  have  only  a  few  more  questions  on  nation¬ 
ality  and  other  points.  I  am  not  sure  why  you 
would  reduce  the  present  period  of  20  years 
to  10  years  and  make  a  person  who  has  been  a 
British  subject  for  10  years  only,  qualified  for  Old 
Age  Pension.  I  -  agree  with  your  second  point  as 
regards  the  British-born  wives.  That  seems  a  desir¬ 
able  extension,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  would 
be  right  to  reduce  the  20  years’  period  to  10  years. — 
I  speak  with  some  reserve  on  this  point  about  the 
20  years.  A  man  has  to  be  8  years  in  the  country 
before  he  can  become  naturalised.  I  do  not  quite 
know  where  you  would  get  the  20  years  in  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

5479.  You  get  cases  of  persons  from  Russia  or 
Poland  who  come  over  and  who  are  very  often  the 
head  of  a  family.  The  wage  earner  brings  the  mother 
and  father  who  may  be  50  or  60  years  of  age  or  even 
more.  When  they  get  over  here  we  will  assume  that 
they  can  become  British  subjects,  and  that  certificates 
of  naturalisation  are  granted.  Do  you  think  that 
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people  who  have  spent  the  whole  of  their  working 
years  in  Poland  or  in  Russia  should  after  they  have 
been  only  10  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  be 
eligible  ? — I  daresay  that  in  some  places  it  would 
have  considerable  weight,  but  in  Scotland,  in  Aber¬ 
deen  particularly,  it  would  not  figure  very  largely 
where  there  is  not  a  big  alien  population. 

5480.  Your  alien  population  would  be  Scandi¬ 
navian,  would  it  not? — We  have  not  a  very  big  alien 
population  at  all.  We  have  Italians  more  parti¬ 
cularly.  They  would  not  make  very  much  difference 
to  our  population.  Under  this  condition  they  would 
have  to  be  for  at  any  rate  10  years  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

5481.  Can  you  say  whether  you  have  had  cases 
where  the  claim  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  the 
20  years’  qualification,  and  you  were  satisfied  that 
the  pension  should  be  granted? — We  have  had  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  the  persons  had  not  become 
naturalised.  They  had  not  taken  out  naturalisation 
papers.  One  or  two  men  who  had  worked  for  40  or 
45  years  in  Aberdeen  made  application  for  the  Old 
Age  Pension,  and  we  found  that  they  had  not  been 
naturalised. 

5482.  Forgive  me;  that  is  directed  not  against  the 
period  of  20  years,  but  against  the  failure  to  become 
naturalised  at  all.  It  is  a  rather  different  point.— 
Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  a  man  of  that  kind 
would  require  to  be  at  least  80  before  he  was  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  pension.  He  may  have  been  resident  for 
a  number  of  years  before,  and  on  reaching  60  may 
have  become  naturalised. 

5483.  I  understand  now  the  class  of  case  you  wish 
to  meet.  Thank  you  very  much.  Then  as  regards 
residence  the  period  of  5  years  seems  to  be  rather 
short.  At  present  a  person  must  have  been  here 
12  years  out  of  the  preceding  20  years,  and  you  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  period  of  12  years  should  be  reduced 
to  5  ? — Yes. 

5484.  Five  years  out  of  20  leaves  considerable 
scope  for  roving.  He  might  be  a  rover  for  15  years 
and  settle  down  for  five,  and  that  would  be  enough? 
— We  find  that  the  disqualification,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  is  confined  more  particularly  to  men  who 
may  have  spent  most  of  their  time  in  Scotland  or  in 
this  country,  but  who  when  their  families  have  been 
abroad  have  gone  to  live  with  them,  as  many  do  after 
reaching  a  certain  age.  They  wished  to  get  home  to 
the  land  of  their  birth  and  spend  the  remaining  days 
of  their  lives  there.  We  think,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  may  have  spent  50  years  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  time  that  they  were  of 
most  use,  that  they  should  get  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  citizen. 

5485.  Yes,  but  one  must  consider  other  classes.  A 
foreigner,  possibly  of  German  extraction,  might  have 
been  naturalised  here  several  years  ago.  He  might 
have  fulfilled  the  10  years’  nationality  test,  but  have 
been  away  during  the  period  of  the  war.  Under  your 
residential  qualification  he  would  be  qualified  for  a 
pension  at  the  expiration  of  5  years  from  his  return. 
Do  .you  think  that  that  would  be  right?— He  would 
have,  of  course,  to  be  naturalised.  He  would  have 
to  come  under  the  law,  in  the  first  place,  with  regard 
to  naturalisation. 

5486.  I  am  imagining  the  case  of  a  German 
naturalised  before  the  war  but  who  has  been  absent 
during  the  war  and  comes  back? — It  would  apply. 

5487.  With  regard  to  Lunatic  Asylum  disqualifica¬ 
tion  you  propose  to  alter  that.  If  the  cost  of  a 
patient’s  maintenance  is  not  a  charge  on  public 
funds,  it  must  have  been  provided  from  other  source, 
must  it  not,  and  would  not  that  source  be  regarded 
as  income  and  so  would  not  the  man  be  disqualified  ? 
— I  do  not  think  so.  For  instance,  the  income  de¬ 
rived  from  Old  Age  Pensions  themselves  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  means  of  a  claimant 
to  a  pension.  If  the  cost  of  a  person  in  a  Lunatic 
Asylum  were  13s.  or  14s.  a  week,  and  out  of  that  he 
was  contributing  his  7s.  6d.  Old  Age  Pension,  the 
only  benefit  he  would  get  in  there  would  be  6s.  or  7s. 
a  week,  as  the  case  might  be,  so  that  his  income  for 
Old  Age  Pension  purposes  is  not  beyond  the 
statutory  limit. 


5488.  Is  it  the  case  in  Scotland  that  you  can  place 
a  lunatic  in  a  private  asylum  for  13s.  a  week? — I 
would  not  say  that.  In  some  places  the  capital  cost 
and  maintenance  cost  do  not  work  out  at  more  than 
£31  or  £32  a  year. 

5489.  For  a  private  patient? — For  a  private 
patient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  one  asylum  near 
Aberdeen,  Elm  Hill,  they  can  be  lodged  for  some¬ 
thing  like  £35  a  year. 

Mr.  Rowntree  in  the  Chair. 

5490.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  Is  that  asylum  provided  by 
the  local  authority ?— No,  it  is  a  private  asylum. 

5491.  My  last  point  refers  to  Poor  Law  relief.  I 
do  not  think  you  develop  the  reason  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  You  say:  “A  person  shall  not  be  disqualified 
from  receiving  or  continuing  to  receive  a  pension  in 
respect  of  residence  in  a  Poor  Law  institution  where 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance  therein  is  not  a  charge 
upon  public  funds.”— It  really  has  the  same  applica¬ 
tion  as  the  point  with  regard  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
At  the  outset  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  for  a  year  or 
two  it  was  calculated  that  if  a  man  is  in  a  Poor  Law 
institution  it  costs  about  12s.  6d.  to  keep  him,  and 
if  the  relatives  of  these  people  put  him  into  the  poor- 
house  and  were  prepared  to  pay  the  12s.  6d.,  then 
lie  was  not  considered  to  be  obtaining  State  aid  at 
all.  Of  course,  the  other  point  would  come  in — that 
the  means  of  the  patient  would  be  beyond  the 
amount.  If  7s.  6d.  were  paid  to  the  Parish  Council 
Authorities  and  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  were  paid  by  the 
patient’s  relatives,  then  he  would  not  be  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  and  his  means  would  be  within  the 
statutory  limit. 

5492.  I  follow.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  and  they  advised  that  the  repayment  of 
the  Poor  Law  relief  would  not  remove  the  disqualifi¬ 
cation? — Yes,  and  the  pension  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  estimating  the  means. 

5493.  Mrs.  J ennie  Baker :  Have  you  many  pen¬ 
sioners  who  are  wholly  or  mainly  dependent  on  their 
pensions?— A  good  many,  particularly  old  ladies  who 
have  been  perhaps  factory  workers  most  of  their  lives, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventy  are  living  in  a  little  attic 
room  by  themselves  just  eking  out  a  livelihood.  .We 
have  a  fairly  large  number. 

5494.  Some  would  have  absolutely  nothing  but  the 
pension? — Quite  a  number.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
do  it  but  they  live  on  their  pensions. 

5495.  Chairman :  Do  you  know  the  percentage? — 
No.  It  is  most  difficult  to  get  any  percentage. 

5496.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker-.  Many  would  have  a  little 
help  from  friends ? — Yes;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that. 
Help  is  given  and  in  many  cases  unfortunately  it  is 
given  surreptitiously  because  the  friends  are  so  afraid 
that  it  may  deprive  the  person  of  the  pension.  It  is 
done  very  quietly. 

5497.  I  want  to  ask  you  questions  about  nationality 
on  rather  different  lines  from  the  last  questions. 
Does  your  Committee  feel  strongly  about  the  question 
of  nationality? — No,  it  does  not  affect  us  much. 

5498.  We  have  representations  made  to  us  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  immigrants  in  some  cases  have  in 
getting  naturalised  though  they  may  have  been 
resident  all  their  lives  in  England? — It  would  cut  a 
larger  figure  in  places  where  there  is  a  large  foreign 
population. 

5499.  Where  there  (is  a  larger  foreign  population 
and  they  live  with  each  other,  and  do  not  learn  to 
speak  English,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pass  the  test. 
Your  Committee  do  not  feel  strongly  on  the  point? — 
No,  not  very  strongly.  It  is  a  subsidiary  point  with 
us. 

5500.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers  :  One  or  two  questions 
with  regard  to  differentiation  between  earned  and 
unearned  income.  Do  you  think  that  differentiation 
might  cause  a  certain  feeling  of  injustice  in  cases 
where  a  man  instead  of  (trusting  to  the  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  his  employer,  had  saved  consistently 
through  life,  and  perhaps  bought  his  own  house,  or 
invested  something  through  a  War  Savings  Associa¬ 
tion?  Would  you  think  that  it  would  cause  a  certain 
feeling  of  injustice  if  that  income  were  taken  into 
account,  whereas  the  income  derived  from  a  pension 
were  excluded?- — I  think  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction,  but  that  seems  to 
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be  inseparable  from  the  present  conditions.  The  great 
difference  between  what  may  be  termed  the  earned 
income  and  the  unearned  so  far  as  the  practical  work¬ 
ing  is  concerned  is  this  to  my  mind :  that  the  earned 
income  dies  with  the  man.  Where  money  is  invested 
it  is  more  often  than  otherwise  to  assist  those  coming 
after.  If  a  man  has  £400  he  is  eligible  for  7s.  6d.  a 
week  pension.  If  he  is  70  or  75  he  is  not  going  to 
spend  the  £400.  It  is  to  help  those  to  whom  it  will 
lie  left.  The  income  from  a  Friendly  Society,  or 
superannuation  from  employers,  or  anything  like  that, 
dies  with  him.  An  employer  came  to  me  just  two 
months  ago  about  a  man  who  had  been  with  him 
40  or  50  years.  He  wished  to  give  him  a  retiring 
allowance,'  and  he  asked  how  much  he  might  give  the 
man.  I  said,  “  Under  present  conditions  you  cannot 
give  him  more  than  8s.  a  week.’  He  said:  It  is 

ridiculous.  I  want  to  give  him  35s.  or  40s.  a  week. 
He  has  been  a  very  faithful  servant  to  me.”  I  said : 

“  He  cannot  get  the  pension  then.  He  cannot  get  it 
unless  you  bring  his  superannuation  down  to  8s.  a 
week.”  '  He  did  not  do  that.  On  the  other  hand  we 
find  that  Town  Councils,  Parish  Councils,  and  Co¬ 
operative  Societies,  and  all  those  who  are  following 
these  matters  very  closely  where  they  have  retiring 
allowances  of  say  10s.  or  15s.  a  week  are  cutting  down 
the  allowances  how,  almost  universally,  to  7s.  6d.  a 
week.  The  pensioners  are  deprived  of  comfort. 

5501.  I  quite  understand  your  view  that  a  pension 
of  that  kind  should  not  be  taken  into  account,  but  I 
cannot  quit©  see  that  that  is  an  argument  that  the 
sum  received  from,  say,  a  Post  Office  Annuity  Plll“ 
chased  by  the  individual  himself  out  of  savings  from 
his  wages  should  be  included.  Why  do  you  draw  a 
distinction  between  an  annuity  granted  to  an 
individual  by  a  firm  for  whom  he  has  worked  and  an 
annuity  obtained  by  his  own  efforts  in  saving  out  o 
his  wages  during  his  life  time?— The  difficulty  is  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  an  annuity  and,  say,  an 
ordinary  investment. 

5502.  They  are  both  incomes  derived,  m  a  sense, 
from  the  efforts  and  labour  of  the  individual.  Yes, 
that  is  so.  but  the  annuitant  suffers  in  comparison 
with  a  person  who  is  living  on  his  income^  from 
investment.  If  a  man  or  woman  has  £400  and  sinks 
it  in  an  annuity,  the  income  from  that  annuity  is 
considerably  higher  than  would  entitle  to  a  pension, 
whereas  if  ’  the  money  were  invested  at  only  5  per 
cent.,  the  investor  would  still  have  the  capital  and 
would  get  the  pension  as  well.  Under  any  conditions 
there  are  undoubted  anomalies.  I  grant  readily  that 
there  would  be  dissatisfaction  at  differentiation 
between  earned  and  unearned  income  in  that  way, 
but  we  have  to  take  the  practical  conditions  as  they 
are  in  the  meantime.  My  principal  point  is  that  as 
far  as  earned  income  and  unearned  income  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  earned  income  dies  with  the  man,  but 
the  invested  income  may  be  carried  forward  to  those 
.who  are  left  behind. 

5503.  I  want  vou  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  coupling  up  the  two  conditions,  namely,  that 
what  you  call  unearned  income  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  but  gifts  or  allowances  from  relatives  or 
friends  should  be  disregarded.  Now,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  you  admit  there  might  be  some 
sense  of  injustice,  do  you  not  think  that  the  two 
conditions  would  lead  to  a  transfer  of  saved  moneys 
to  relatives,  and  the  equivalent  being  received  from 
the  relatives?— I  think  there  is  less  chance  of  that 
under  the  proposed  scale  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  a  man  might  have  £600  or  £700 
and  he  would  say,  “  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  be 
deprived  of  the  pension.  I  will  turn  over  £300  of 
the  money  to  my  son  or  my  daughter  and  I  shall  get 
the  full  pension'.  I  will  get  the  pension  and  he  will 
get  the  rest  of  the  money  when  I  pass  awav.” 

5504.  That  would  happen? — It  -is  happening  now. 

5505.  It  would  perhaps  be  intensified  if  the  arrange¬ 
ment  were  that  if  a  man  keeps  monev  in  his  own 
hands  and  receives  unearned  interest  his  pension  is 
reduced,  whereas  if  he  transfers  capital  to  his  son 
and  receives  an  allowance  from  the  son  the  full 
pension  is  granted  ? — There  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
that. 

5506.  Your  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  lead 
vou  to  think  that  that  would  .  happen ? — Yes.  It 
does  not  remove  the  difficulty. 


5507.  No,  it  does  not.  Your  Committee  maintain 
strongly  that  there  should  be  a  difference  made 
between  income  received  from  invested  moneys  which 
have  been  saved  out  of  wages  and  a  pension  from  an 
employer?- — The  Committee  are  very  strong  on  that 
point. 

5508.  Chairman :  If  a  person  divests  himself  of  his 
property  for  this  purpose  it  is  an  offence  under  the 
Act? — Yes. 

5509.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  I  quite  agree,  but 
this  arrangement  would  make  the  temptation  greater, 
I  suggest? — The  idea  of  the  Committee  was  to  make 
it  easier  for  the  man  who  was  dependent  on  super¬ 
annuation,  than  for  the  man  who  has  money  that  he 
is  prepared  to  hand  over  to  those  whom  he  leaves 
behind.  In  the  one  case  the  man  himself  is  getting 
the  benefit,  and  in  the  other  the  relatives  are 
getting  the  benefit.  That  is  the  principal  point. 

5510.  Suppose  that  a  man  purchases  a  Post  Office 
annuity? — It  dies  with  him. 

5511.  You  would  not  take  that  into  account? — 
The  first  10s.  should  be  disregarded. 

5512.  That  would  come  into  the  category  of  earned 
income  ? — Yes. 

5513.  But  the  purchase  of  War  Savings  Certificates 
would  come  into  the  category  of  unearned  income? — 
I  did  not  apprehend  your  question  until  you  went 
further.  I  should  say  that  the  annuity  would  have 
to  come  under  the  unearned  income. 

5514.  Although  it  died  with  the  man? — Yes, 
although  it  died  with  him. 

5515.  The  purchase  of  a  Post  Office  annuity  you 
would  consider  as  unearned  income  and  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity  through  a  friendly  society  you  would 
consider  as  earned  income? — Yes.  We  are  not  pro¬ 
posing  to  make  any  change.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Act  and  Regulations  differentiate 
against  the  annuitant  and  in  favour  of  the  one  who 
is  investing  his  money,  and  we  are  not  proposing  to 
disturb  that,  although  we  quite  realise  that  there  is 
a  discrepancy  and  an  anomaly  about  it. 

5516.  It  comes  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  the  man 
who  saves  his  money  and  buys  an  annuity  which  dies 
with  him  will  be  treated  better  than  the  man  who 
has  saved  money  and  is  content  with  the  interest 
upon  it  and  leaves  the  capital  to  his  children?- — The 
first  10s.  should  be  disregarded.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  would  be  any  better  off.  The  rest  would  be  esti¬ 
mated  on  the  scale  laid  down  for  pension.  He  would 
not  be  any  better  off,  and  would  not  be  any  worse 
off,  probably. 

5517.  The  income  derived  from  the  annuity  would 
be  disregarded? — The  particular  point  has  not  arisen. 
I  think  that  the  first  10s.  should  be  disregarded.  We 
define  here  what  we  mean  by  earned  and  unearned 
income.  “  Earned  income  shall  be  regarded  as 
wages  or  salary  obtained  by  claimant  for  the  discharge 
of  any  remunerative  work,  and  shall  include  pensions 
or  retiring  allowances  from  employers  or  former  em¬ 
ployers,  sickness,  disablement  or  superannuation 
benefits  from  friendly,  provident  or  trade  societies. 
Unearned  income  shall  be  regarded  as  the  annual 
sum  accruing  from  investments  or  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  claimant.”  Under  this  definition,  I  should 
say  that  the  annuity  would  come  under  the  second 
category.  It  is  not  included  in  the  first. 

5518.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall :  You  say,  Mr.  Craig, 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  yearly  means  of  a  claim¬ 
ant  are  not  to  exceed  £52  10s.  in  order  that  he  may 
be  eligible  for  some  sort  of  pension.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  means  you  say  that  a  man  can  earn  20s.  a  week, 
and  then  you  say  that  he  can  have  in  addition  to  that 
an  allowance  from  employers  which  is  not  to  count 
against  him  and  then  a  gift  or  an  allowance  from 
relatives.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the 
highest  amount  of  income  that  a  man  may  have 
before  he  is  stopped  from  having  the  old  age  pension  ? 
—No. 

5519.  It  might  run  up  to  £2  a  week? — Yes.  There 
is  no  limit  placed  to  it.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
that  I  gave  the  Committee  of  the  employer  who 
wished  to  give  his  superannuated  employee  35s.  or  40s. 
a  week,  that  would  be  disregarded  altogether.  He 
could  have  that  and  at  the  same  time  his  income 
might  be  considerably  more  from  other  sources. 
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5520.  My  point  is  that  you  are  getting  very  near, 
are  you  not,  to  universality  it  you  say  that  people  can 
have  an  income  of  £500  a  year  possibly  under  these 
conditions.  You  agree  that  they  might  have  that? — 
There  are  not  very  many  employers  who  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  pay  their  superannuated  servants  so  highly, 
hut  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  it  we  think  that 
the  men  ought  to  have  the  benefit  without  being  de¬ 
prived  of  pension. 

5521.  Your  limit  is  not  £52  10s.  at  all.  It  may  be 
something  very  much  higher? — Quite.  We  do  not 
make  any  limit  with  regard  to  the  man  who  gets  his 
pension  under  the  ordinary  normal  conditions.  We 
make  no  limit  with  regard  to  what  he  may  get  when 
he  is  a  pensioner  from  employers  or  relatives,  a  son 
or  a  daughter,  for  instance. 

5522.  You  still  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
these  rather  complicated  arrangements  than  to  sug¬ 
gest  universality? — No.  Our  first  choice  would  be 
universality  As  I  said  in  answer  to  the  Chairman 
when  he  questioned  me,  our  idea  in  the  first  place 
would  be  that  pensions  should  be  payable  on  a  man 
attaining  a  certain  age  irrespective  of  his  means,  but 
we  have  not  regarded  that  as  within  the  domain  of 
practical  politics,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  tried  to 
adjust  the  present  conditions  as  far  as  possible  with¬ 
out  insisting  upon  it.  It  would  be  the  easiest  matter 
in  the  world,  of  course,  to  make  it  universal.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  finance,  and  it  would  simplify  matters 
very,  very  much  indeed. 

5523.  You  would  prefer  that,  but  you  think  that 
under  the  circumstances  you  are  not  justified  in  asking 
for  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  idea. 

5524.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw  :  From  your  experience 
have  you  found  these  restrictions  very  difficult  in 
working? — Not  very  much. 

5525.  Can  you  be  quite  sure  of  the  figures  being 
accurate? — So  far  as  income  is  concerned? 

5526.  Yes. — It  is  difficult.  For  instance,  a  woman 
may  be  keeping  house  for  sons  or  daughters.  A  son 
may  be  paying  20s.  a  week  for  his  board.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  arrive  at  the  profit  to  the  woman  from  the 
son.  She  may  be  taking  lodgers  in  the  same  way,  and 
how  are  you  to  assess  the  net  profit  ? 

5527.  It  all  means  a  lot  of  investigation? — It  does, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  only  a  haphazard  calculation 
after  all. 

5528.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  sweeping  away  all 
the  anomalies? — Yes',  personally  I  would.  As  I  say, 
it  is  a  matter  of  finance.  If  the  country,  in  the  view 
of  those  who  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge,  could 
afford  to  do  it,  it  would  simplify  matters  very  much 
if  pensions  were  universal. 

5529.  And  give  greater  satisfaction  to  the  pension¬ 
ers? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  have  any 
scheme  that  will  give  universal  satisfaction.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  would  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  if  a 
person  came  up  for  a  pension  when  his  means  were 
£400,  £500  or  £600  per  year  derived  from  investments. 
A  great  many  would  say,  “  What  is  the  use  of  a  man 
like  that  applying  for  a  pension?  He  would  never 
use  it.”  It  will  create  dissatisfaction,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  no  means  apart  from  their 
pensions.  One  man  has  £600  invested  and  still  gets  a 
pension,  and  another,  an  old  woman,  has  not  a  cent, 
except  what  she  gets  from  the  Old  Age  Pension.  Thar 
would  be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction. 

5530.  What  do  you  think  the  amount  of  the  pension 
ought  to  be? — We  propose  10s.  a  week  as  the  maxi¬ 
mum,  with  authority  given  to  the  Committee,  if  the 
party  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  pension  to  increase 
it  by  5s 

5531.  Supposing  that  the  10s.  was  not  enough  to 
maintain  people  who  had  nothing  else,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  giving  them  help  from  local  rates? — The 
Committee  propose  to  supplement  the  10s.  by  5s. 

5532.  Who  would  do  that? — The  pension  authori¬ 
ties. 

5533.  Where  would  they  get  the  money? — It  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  book  of  coupons.  The  2s.  6d. 
extra  that  is  being  given  is  an  addition  to  the  normal 
pension.  The  extra  up  to  the  extent  of  5s.  may  be 
added  in  such  cases  as  the  Pension  Committee,  with 


the  Pension  Officers,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
as  the  final  authority  may  determine. 

5534.  I  quite  agree,  but  where  would  you  get  the 
money  from? — The  Treasury  would  give  the  money  in 
the  same  way  as  they  are  giving  pensions. 

5535.  It  would  be  two  pensions  then  from  the  Trea¬ 
sury? — It  would  be  a  supplementary  allowance. 

5536.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  supplementary 
allowance  should  be  provided  out  of  local  taxation? 
— No,  we  do  not  propose  that.  We  propose  to  have 
it  from  the  same  source  as  that  from  which  the 
pension  is  being  given. 

5537.  But  you  cannot  have  two  from  the  same 
source?. — At  present  there  are  two  from  the  same 
source.  The  normal  pension  is  5s.  and  2s.  6d.  is 
added.  The  same  principle  could  be  applied. 

5538.  You  cannot  apply  the  same  principle.  The 
2s.  6d.  has  been  added  as  a  war  addition,  you  see? — I 
must  admit  that  I  cannot  see  the  difficulty  in  adding 
a  supplementary  pension  in  particular  cases,  where 
the  pension  authorities  think  it  advisable  that  it 
should  be  given. 

5539.  Supposing  you  found  that  your  committee 
thought  that  people  who  had  10s.  should  have  5s. 
more,  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  it?  The 
administrative  difficulty  would  be  extraordinary. 
Would  not  everybody  apply  for  the  addition? — I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  be  so  difficult.  AVhen  the 
supplementary  allowances  were  first  introduced  they 
were  not  introduced  on  the  wholesale  scale  in  operation 
now*.  The  pension  authorities,  if  they  thought  it 
advisable,  took  into  account  the  position  not  only 
of  the  pensioners  but  of  the  pensioner’s  relatives. 

5540.  But  the  pension  could  not  exceed  7s.  6d.  ? — 
But  they  could  and  they  did  give  up  to  the  amount 
of  2s.  6d.  additional.  It  was  included  in  the  pension 
and  obtained  from  the  same  source. 

5541.  I  quite  agree,  but  there  w*as  a  maximum?— 
There  would  be  a  maximum  here  of  5s.  I  may  be 
dense,  but  I  think  that  the  pension  authorities  have 
got  over  much  more  difficult  problems  than  that. 

5542.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Do  you  mind  telling 
us  in  reference  to  the  scale  you  propose  whether 
most  of  your  pensioners  live  in  one  room  or  in 
a  house  or  flat  in  Aberdeen?. — Perhaps  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  living  with  sons  or 
daughters.  The  ones  we  wish  more  particularly  to 
assist  are  those  living  in  one  room — perhaps  a  little 
attic. 

5543.  What  rent  would  they  pay  for  it? — £4  or 
£5  a  year. 

5544.  They  pay  by  the  year,  do  they? — By  the 
six  months. 

5545.  They  do,  really? — Six  months  is  the  normal 
term.  It  is  sometimes  paid  monthly  now. 

5546.  Are  those  furnished  or  unfurnished  rooms? 
— Unfurnished. 

5547.  Coming  back  to  the  question  of  differentiating 
between  different  sources  of  income  you  would  desire 
to  put  a  tax  on  capital  that  may  be  bequeathed  to 
relatives  rather  than  on  money  that  dies  with  a  man  ? 
—Yes. 

5548.  Do  you  hold  that  it  is  a  man’s  duty  to 
provide  for  his  wife  or  dependants? — Well,  before  he 
becomes  a  pensioner  he  has  to  satisfy  the  authorities 
that  during  his  life  he  has  made  reasonable  provision 
not  only  for  himself  but  for  those  dependent  on  him. 

5549.  Does  it  not  come  to  rather  a  difficult  double 
provision  if  he  must  save  money  in  case  of  his  wife 
surviving  him,  or  a  dependant,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  reasonable  provision  for  himself  to  augment  his 
own  Old  Age  Pension? — By  the  time  a  man  or  woman 
gets  an  Old  Age  Pension  the  person’s  sons  or 
daughters  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dependent  on  the 
pensioner.  On  the  contrary,  more  often  than  other¬ 
wise,  the  pensioner -is  dependent  by  that  time  on  the 
son  or  daughter  who  can  help  themselves. 

5550.  One  witness  said  that  she  would  reckon  a 
daughter  attending  on  a  pensioner  as  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  wife  in  estimating  income.  She  >is  with¬ 
drawn  from  earning  and  how  can  she  provide  for  her 
own  old  age? — It  is  a  matter  of  social  conditions. 

5551.  Is  it  fair  to  deprive  the  pensioner  of  the 
power  of  providing  for  his  wife  or  dependants  by 
insisting  that  the  only  money  that  is  not  taxed,  so 
to  speak,  shall  be  money  that  dies  with  him?-  We  are 
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not  insisting  (that  the  money  shall  be  money  that  dies 
with  him.  The  superannuation  from  any  society  dies 
with  the  man.  We  have  not  the  making  of  the 

conditions. 

5552.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  you  are 
proposing  a  differentiation,  are  you  not  putting  an  un¬ 
fair  tax  on  the  man  who  tries  to  provide  for  his  wife  or 
dependent  daughter? — There  are  certain  isolated 
cases  such  as  the  case  where  a  daughter  who  has 
attended  to  her  mother  could  not  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  more  attention  she  pays  to  her  mother  the  less 
able  she  is  to  earn.  I  think  the  normal  condition 
would  be  that  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  has  not 
dependants  but  that  he  himself  is  rather  dependent 
on  his  relatives.  There  are  certain  exceptions,  such 
as  you  have  mentioned.  Ordinarily,  the  son  or 
daughter  of  a  man  70  years  of  age  would  be  in  a 
position  to  maintain  himself  or  herself  and  help  to 
maintain  the  father  or  mother  for  that  matter. 

5553.  The  position  is  that  you  would  really  put  an 
extra  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  is  trying 
to  provide  for  the  wife,  say,  who  survives  him,  and 
who  may  be  considerably  younger  than  he  is? — Yes, 
there  is  that  difficulty.  If  he  gets  the  pension  the 
unearned  capital  is  not  encroached  upon  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

5554.  But  you  still  would  tax  it  more?- — I  agree. 
It  is  an  anomaly,  and  the  whole  of  the  conditions 
are  anomalous,  and  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the 
anomalies  in  order  to  adjust  things  to  the  present 
conditions. 

5555.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  by  reducing  an 
anomaly  in  one  direction  you  may  possibly  introduce 
an  anomaly  in  another  ?— Well,  that  is  generally  the 
way. 

5556.  Chairman :  You  have  really  raised  a  very 
difficult  question? — I  quite  readily  grant  that. 

5557.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Your  definition  of 
earned  income  here  does  not  seem  to  cover  the  whole 
ground.  I  presume  that  income  from  shopkeeping 
or  farming,  for  instance,  would  be  earned  income. 
Suppose  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  carried  on  business? 
— The  net  income  from  a  shop,  for  instance,  would 
be  regarded  as  earned  income. 

5558.  That  is  what  I  mean.  Now  with  regard  to 
unearned  income  I  am  not  quite  sure  with  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  you  would  treat  annuities.  Would 
you  capitalise  them  and  charge  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital? — Yes.  That  is  the  proposal.  Annuities  are 
not  included  in  the  earned  income. 

5559.  They  would  be  included  in  unearned  income, 
as  has  already  been  brought  out,  I  think? — Yes. 

5560.  How  would  you  treat  income  from  annuity? 
— It  is  the  income  that  an  annuitant  has. 

5561.  You  would  take  the  capital  value? — The 
annuitant  under  the  present  conditions  is  penalised. 

5562.  I  am  not  arguing  that,  but  I  want  to  see 
how  the  proposals  would  be  carried  out  practically, 
and  the  matter  is  not  quite  clear  here. — I  agree  that 
it  is  not. 

5563.  With  regard  to  gifts  and  allowances  from 
relatives,  do  you  occasionally  have  claims  from  people 
who  are  living  with  relatives  or  friends  who  are  in 
quite  affluent  circumstances? — Yes. 

5564.  You  would  not  have  so  many,  I  expect,  as 
they  have  in  other  parts  of  the  country — in  London, 
for  instance? — I  think  that  the  tendency  of  late  has 
been  for  these  cases  to  increase,  especially  where 
there  is  a  small  income.  A  party  cannot  get  a  pen¬ 
sion  unless  his  income  is  less  than  8s.  a  week  or  can¬ 
not  get  the  maximum  pension. 

5565.  But  you  have  cases  of  people  having  no 
income  at  all,  living  with  relatives  who  are  in 
affluent  circumstances? — We  have  a  lot,  and  quite  a 
number  have  been  refused  pensions  because  of  that. 

5566.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  have  a  pen¬ 
sion? — Yes,  if  they  have  no  income  of  their  own. 
One  of  the  anomalies  of  the  present  Act  is  that 
children  who  try  to  surround  their  fathers  and 
mothers  with  the  most  comfortable  conditions  that 
they  can  afford  are  victimised  or  differentiated 
against. 

5567.  You  cannot  describe  the  people  whom  I  refer 
to  as  victimised  because  they  keep  their  old  parents. 

1  was  speaking  about  people  in  affluent  circumstances. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  additional  grant  proposed  here, 


you  say:  “If  the  pension  authorities  satisfy  them¬ 
selves  that  a  pensioner  is  wholly  or  mainly  dependent 
upon  his  Old  Age  Pension.”  What  do  you  call 
“  mainly  dependent”? — For  instance,  a  man  or  a 
woman  may  have  3s.  or  4s.  coming  in  from  some 
source,  perhaps  from  a  relative. 

5568.  If  the  means  are  not  greater  than  4s.  a  week, 
and  as  you  call  it  the  people  are  “  mainly  dependent 
on  the  pension,”  why  on  earth  do  you  not  increase 
the  pension? — That  is  what  we  propose  to  do. 

5569.  Why  leave  it  to  the  pension  authorities? 
Why  not  say  that  a  person  with  only  4s.  a  week  can 
have  a  15s.  pension? — We  think  it  advisable  to 
differentiate. 

5570.  But  why  leave  it  to  the  pension  authorities 
to  decide  whether  they  are  to  have  it.  Now  you 
spoke  about  the  original  grant  of  2s.  6d.  It  was 
left  to  the  pension  authorities  to  decide  what  people 
should  have  it,  and  you  thought  that  the  principle 
was  one  that  might  be  followed  P — Yes. 

5571.  You  are  not  aware,  I  suppose,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  altering  that  arrangement  was  that  very 
different  views  were  taken  by  Pension  Committees  all 
over  the  country? — No. 

5572.  Some  Pension  Committees  said  “  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  people  should  have  anything 
more,  and  we  will  not  grant  it,”  and  others  gave  it 
where  they  ought  not  to  have  given  it,  and  so  it 
was  found  best  not  to  leave  them  any  discretion. 
Your  Committee  no  doubt  did  the  proper  thing, 
hut  some  Committees  did  not? — I  quite  readily 
admit  that  there  would  be  that  difficulty. 

5573.  There  is  also  a  difficulty  as  to  leaving  the 
grant  of  monies  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  local  authorities.  Generally  speaking 
there  is  very  strong  objection  to  that  being  done? — 
Yes,  I  know  that  is  so. 

5574.  Then  with  regard  to  disqualifications  you  say 
“  Pension  authorities  must  satisfy  themselves  that 
a  claimant  has  failed  to  work  according  to  his  ability, 
opportunity  and  need.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  that 
is  done  now.  That  is  part  of  the  inquiry  by  the 
pension  officer,  it  comes  within  the  range  of  his 
duties  in  making  inquiries  and,  if  necessary,  he 
reports  against  the  claim? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
follow  you. 

5575.  You  say  that  pension  authorities  must  satisfy 
themselves  that  the  claimant  has  failed  to  work 
according  to  his  ability  or  capacity  ? — In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  onus  is  put  on  the  applicant  to  prove  that 
he  has  worked  according  to  his  opportunity  and 
capacity  and  so  forth.  There  are  so  few  cases  of 
the  kind  where  it  is  otherwise  that  we  wish  to  put 
the  onus  on  the  authorities  to  determine  that  the 
man  or  the  woman  has  not  worked  according  to 
capacity  or  ability. 

5576.  Do  you  have  one  case  in  a  hundred  where 
the  question  arises? — Not  many,  I  admit. 

5577.  You  have  been  asked  about  convictions.  One 
difficulty  is  that  it  is  not  known  whether  a  man  or 
a  woman  is  an  old  age  pensioner  when  he  or  she 
comes  to  the  Court,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you. 
Then  with  regard  to  investigation  of  claims  you  say 
that  the  Pension  Officer  shall  not  refrain  from  investi¬ 
gating  a  claim  in  certain  cases.  This  Committee 
would  be  rather  inclined  to  understand  I  think,  from 
what  you  said,  that  the  officer  takes  the  application 
form  and  considers  that  as  a  real  statement  of  the 
facts? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5578.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  cannot  often  do 
that.  As  you  know  a  great  proportion  of  these 
forms  are  filled  up  in  such  a  curious  way  that  the 
officer  has  to  start  de  novo  and  go  right  through? — 
Yes.  In  many  cases  the  claim  form  is  not  filled  up 
by  the  applicant  himself  or  herself,  but  is  filled  up, 
say,  by  the  Postmaster,  who  makes  inquiry  of  the 
applicant  and  very  often  the  information  is  put  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  incomprehensible. 

5579.  Yes,  I  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  officer 
has  always  to  consider  that  when  he  takes  up  a 
claim  and  in  practice  he  does  not  depend  on  the 
form  at  all.  He  makes  inquiry? — We  have  found  on 
one  or  two  occasions  that  it  is  put  on  the  top  of  the 
claim  that  the  income  of  the  applicant  was  20s.  a 
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week.  I  mentioned  that  sort  of  thing.  The  appli¬ 
cant  puts  that  down  in  all  good  faith  without 
realising  that  it  was  the  gross  income. 

5580.  But  that  would  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  a 
fact  hy  the  pension  officer? — It  has  been  so  taken. 

5581.  That  would  be  the  fault  of  the  particular 
pension  officer? — We  have  found  several  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  done. 

5582.  I  think  you  admitted  that  there  must  be 
cases  where  the  pension  has  to  be  withheld  or  with¬ 
drawn.  You  say,  “  No  pension  shall  be  withheld  or 
withdrawn  from  a  pensioner  without  the  question 
thereanent  being  submitted  to  and  dealt  with  by 
the  Committee  ”  ? — Yes. 

5583.  It  cannot  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  per¬ 
manently  without  the  question  having  been  sub¬ 
mitted?— It  depends  on  what  would  be  regarded  as 
permanent.  I  think  I  gave  an  instance  of  a  person 
who  had  a  pension  withdrawn  for  four  or  five  months, 
and  where  only  by  an  accident  it  came  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Committee.  It  might  have  gone  on  for 
longer. 

5584.  That  may  have  been  a  mistake? — -Yes. 

5585.  Under  the  law  and  the  instructions  a  pension 
could  not  be  withheld  or  withdrawn  permanently? 
— No.  Anything  of  that  kind  would  be  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  exception. 

5586.  With  regard  to  refund  of  pension  you  say: 
“  No  pensioner  should  be  required  to  refund  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  him  whilst  the  statutory  conditions 


were  not  fulfilled ;  unless  it  can  be  established  that 
the  payments  were  obtained  by  fraudulent  state¬ 
ments,  and  then  only  after  the  matter  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  and  dealt  with  by  the  Committee  or  Sub- 
Committee.”  You  really  mean  that  you  want  it  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  Pension  Committee  to  decide 
whether  refunds  of  pension  should  be  required  or 
not? — 'For  instance,  in  the  meantime - 

5587.  But  excuse  me;  will  you  not  give  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question? — I  am  trying  to  do  so  by  an 
illustration. 

5588.  I  do  not  think  that  we  want  an  illustration. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  you  really  want  the  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  a  refund  or 
not?  It  is  a  very  plain  question? — Oh,  no!  If  a 
pension  has  been  obtained  under  conditions  where, 
if  the  whole  facts  had  been  known,  the  pension  would 
have  been  reduced  or  withdrawn — if  it  is  done  in  all 
good  faith,  the  pensioner  should  not  be  asked  to 
refund. 

5589.  That  rather  amounts  really  to  an  answer  in 
the  affirmative  to  my  question? — Of  course,  that  can 
be  inferred  if  you  wish. 

5590.  Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Craig.  I  think  that,  like  other  Scotsmen,  you 
enjoy  a  good  heckling? — Thank  you. 

Colonel  Na.than  Tlaw :  I  think  you  have  put  up  a 
very  good  fight. 

Witness:  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  meeting  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  John  Pearson,  called  in  and  examined. 


5591.  Chairman  :  You  are  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Folkestone  Local  Pensions  Committee? — Yes. 

5592.  You  are  attending  to-day  to  give  us  the  views 
of  your  Committee? — Yes,  sir. 

5593.  I  gather  that  you  feel  that  the  pension  should 
be  increased  from  5s.  to  10s.? — Yes. 

5594.  That  the  age  should  be  fixed  at  63  instead  of 

70? — Yes.  | 

5595.  And  that  in  calculating  the  means  that  a 
man  or  woman  has  the  means  limit,  instead  of  being 
£31  10s.,  should  be  £63? — Yes — double. 

5596.  I  gather  also  that  you  think  that  any  sum 
that  an  applicant  receives  from  a  Friendly  Society 
or  Thrift  Institution  should  not  be  considered? — It 
should  not  be  calculated  as  income. 

5597.  I  gather  that  your  Committee  also  feel  that 
the  present  arrangements  tell  against  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  thrift? — Yes,  that  is  so.  We  consider  that 
where  a  man  has  paid  into  a  Friendly  Society,  such 
as  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  Foresters,  or  Oddfellows,  and 
gets  what  we  call  reduced  sick  pay,  which  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  little  old  age  pension,  for  which  he  has  himself 
paid,  that  should  not  be  calculated  as  income  against 
him  for  old  age  pension  purposes. 

5593.  If,  instead  of  a  man  saving  by  way  of  super¬ 
annuation,  he  puts  the  amount  into  a  hank,  do  you 
consider  that  that  should  be  reckoned  against  him  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  think  so.  That  man,  again,  is  a 
thrifty  man.  Some  people  are  not  thrifty;  they  make 
no  provision  whatever.  They  do  not  attempt  to  save. 

•5599.  In  your  statement,  I  think,  you  differentiate 
between  thrift  through  superannuation  and  other 
forms  of  thrift? — Yes.  If  a  man  saves  money  and  in¬ 
vests  his  savings,  that  is  a  form  of  thrift.  He  does  it 
so  that  the  savings  may  bring  in  something  which  is 
equal  to  income  from  a  Friendly  Society  to  which  he 
has  subscribed.  I  think  that  the  two  things  should 
be  treated  as  on  an  equal  footing. 

5600.  You  think  that  if  a  man  has  put  hy  anything 
it  should  not  be  calculated? — Yes,  that  is  our  view. 
The  thrifty  man  should  not  be  penalised  as  compared 
with  the  thriftless  man  who  has  made  no  provision 
whatever. 

5601.  That  brings  you  to  the  point  almost  of  recom¬ 
mending  universal  pensions? — Practically  so. 

5602.  That  is  the  view  of  your  Committee? — That  is 
the  view  of  our  Committee.  I  believe  that  in  New 
Zealand  all  persons  of  65  are  entitled  to  the  pension 
if  they  wish  to  claim  it. 

5603.  No,  that  is  not  the  case? — Is  it  not? 

5604.  There  is  a  means  limit  there? — I  did  not  know 
th  at. 


5605.  The  considered  view  of  your  Committee  prac¬ 
tically  is  that  there  should  be  universal  pensions? — 
Practically  that  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

5606.  They  realise  that  that  would  mean  increased 
cost  to  the  Treasury? — The  increased  cost  will  be  very 
great  to  the  Treasury,  undoubtedly. 

5607.  But  your  Committee,  consisting  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  are  prepared  to  take  their  share  of 
the  cost? — Yes. 

5608.  I  gather  that  your  Committee  also  feel  that 
more  power  should  be  given  to  local  Committees  to 
overrule  the  findings  of  the  Pension  Officer? — Yes, 
that  is  one  of  their  recommendations. 

5609.  Will  you  give  us  the  kind  of  case  that  your 
Committee  desires  to  meet? — When  the  Pension 
Officer  goes  to  investigate  a  case,  he  asks  certain  ques¬ 
tions  sometimes  of  these  poor  old  people  and  they  give 
answers  which  are  sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  mis¬ 
leading.  On  the  other  hand,  many  members  of  the 
Committee  know  the  individual  cases  and  probably 
have  known  them  for  years,  and  they  think  that  their 
knowledge  should  be  put  in  the  scale  against  that  of 
the  Pension  Officer,  and  that  they  should  be  able  to 
say,  from  our  knowledge  we  consider  that  the  income 
is  so  much,  and  that  ought  to  be  almost  final.  The 
Government  Department,  of  course,  always  has  to 
have  the  last  word. 

5610.  The  claimant  has  the  power  of  appealing? — 
Yes,  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

5611.  Do  claimants  not  exercise  that  power  if  there 
is  a  sense  of  injustice? — Yes,  they  generally  do. 

5612.  In  fact,  does  not  that  meet  the  difficulty? — 
Well,  our  Committee  think  that  there  is  a  leaning  to 
wards  the  official  rather  than  towards  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Committee. 

5613.  You  think  that  the  Board  lean  more  to  the 
Pension  Officer  than  to  the  claimant  or  to  the  Pension 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

5614.  Has  your  Pension  Committee  really  been  in 
conflict  with  the  Local  Government  Board? — No. 
With  regard  to  one  or  two  of  their  decisions,  the  view 
of  the  Committee  is  that  there  has  not  been  justice. 

5615.  In  tEose  cases,  have  the  Committee  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Local  Government  Board? — No;  they 
have  taken  the  view  that  the  finding  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  final  and  that  there  is  no  further 
appeal,  but  they  have  not  altogether  been  satisfied 
with  the  decision. 

5616.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the  number 
of  cases  where  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  with  the 
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decision  has  not  been  large? — No,  it  has  not  been 
large. 

5617.  And  where  there  has  been  dissatisfaction, 
your  Committee  has  not  entered  into  correspondence 
Avith  the  Local  Government  Board  about  it? — No, 
because  they  have  regarded  the  Board’s  decision  as 

final. 

5618.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  Committee 
putting  their  view  before  the  Local  Government 
Board? — After  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
given  their  decision  ? 

5619.  Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  your 
point  of  view? — We  have  not  understood  that.  We 
have  always  accepted  the  finding  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  as  final,  and  as  a  matter  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal  whatever. 

5620.  I  do  not  wish  what  I  said  just  now  to  be 
misinterpreted.  The  decision  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  is  final ;  but  supposing  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  a  decision  is  wrong,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  protesting.  I  cannot  say  that  it  would 
have  any  result,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  might? — I  see. 
It  may  lead  to  a  reconsideration. 

5621.  Yes? — Thank  you. 

5622.  Another  point  you  wish  to  put  before  us  is 
that  the  presence  of  the  Pension  Officer  is  desired 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Committee? — Yes. 

5623.  Would  not  that  mean  that  if  it  was  universal 
there  must  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  Pension  Officers? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is 
only  once  a  month.  Taking  Folkestone  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  they  have  a  meeting  once  a  month,  and  it 
generally  lasts  for  about  an  hour.  Sometimes  there 
is  very  great  dissatisfaction  with  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  Pension  Officer  on  certain  cases.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  consider  the  report  to  be 
wrong,  and  therefore  they  would  like  to  have  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Officer  there  so  as  to  question  him  on  the  points. 

5624.  I  will  not  question  you  further  with  regard 
to  that.  Perhaps  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  will  do  so.  Will 
you  tell  the  Committee  the  order  of  importance  in 
which  they  put  their  recommendations?  You  will 
understand  that  the  recommendations  which  you  make 
mean  a  large  addition  of  money  from  the  Treasury, 
and  it  mav  be  that  the  Government  may  not  be  able 
to  meet  all  the  suggestions  that  you  make.  Which  do 
you  put  first  in  importance? — I  would  put  them  in 
the  order  mentioned,  first  the  10s.,  next  the  age  and 
next  the  income. 

6525.  You  feel  it  more  important  to  reduce  the  age 
rather  than  to  meet  the  point  with  regard  to  income? 
—Yes.  I  think  that  the  10s.  should  come  first.  With 
regard  to  the  age,  the  clauses  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  and  of  the  various  Acts  that  have  been 
brought  in  have  a  tendency  to  put  a  man  on  the  scrap 
heap,  as  it  were,  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly. 

5626.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  With  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quest  that  more  power  be  given  to  local  committees 
to  overrule  the  findings  of  the  Pension  Officer,  you 
do  not  think  that  the  Pension  Officer  ought  to  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Pension  Committee?  Does 
it  not  come  to  that? — No.  I  think  that  the  Pension 
Officer  should  make  every  enquiry,  and  if  in  the 
opinion  of  the  full  Committee  the  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Pension  Officer  is  wrong,  they  should 
have  the  power  to  say  so. 

5627.  You  think  that  the  Pension  Officer  ought  to 
have  no  right  of  appeal  against  the  Local  Committee? 
— We  do  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

5628.  Does  it  not  amount  to  that? — No. 

5629.  Yerv  nearly,  does  it  not? — I  am  thinking  of 
the  case  where  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  officer  is  wrong. 

5630.  You  think  that  the  officer  ought  not  to 
appeal  because  the  Local  Committee  think  that  the 
officer  does  not  know  as  much  as  they  do? — They 
have  local  information  and  probably  he  has  obtained 
his  information  from  some  old  person. 

5631.  You  have  full  power  of  stating  your  opinion 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  in  those  case^? — Yes. 

5632.  But  then  you  say  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  takes  the  same  line  as  the  Pension  Officer,  and 


that  is  objectionable? — Yes,  in  one  or  two  cases  it 
has  been  so. 

5633.  Were  the  particular  cases  where  you  found 
the  Local  Government  Board  did  not  agree  with  you, 
cases  where  the  pension  was  refused  or  where  it  was 
only  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  means? — 
Chiefly  cases  where  the  pension  was  refused. 

5634.  And  where  you  thought  it  ought  to  be 
granted  ? — Yes. 

5635.  The  claimant  can  make  another  claim  in  those 
cases  and  the  whole  matter  can  be  gone  into  again? — 
Yes.  Subsequently,  after  it  has  been  refused.  I 
would  like  to  give  an  instance  where  our  Committee 
felt  that  justice  had  not  been  done.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  widow  woman  with  a  life  interest  in  certain 
property  which  brought  in  a  certain  rental,  but  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  of  arrears  that  she  had  to  pay 
for  repairs  on  the  particular  property  was  so  great, 
that  we  considered  that  her  net  income  entitled  her 
to  a  pension.  On  the  other  hand,  the  case  came  before 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  they  ruled  that 
the  woman  was  not  entitled  to  pension. 

5636.  Mr.  Comyns :  I  remember  that  case,  I  think. 
I  think  that  the  ground  of  the  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  that  she  had  defrayed  the 
cost  of  the  repairs,  and  Ave  said  that  Avhen  she  had 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  necessary  repairs 
to  be  executed  she  could  make  a  new  claim  for  pension. 
Am  I  quite  right? — That  is  hardly  so. 

5637.  Are  we  talking  of  the  same  case? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  The  woman  had  a  very  large  bill  of  arrears 
for  repairs  of  the  property.  She  wras  trying  to  pay 
it  off  in  instalments.  It  was  rather  a  large  sum, 
and  Ave  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  pension. 

5638.  In  the  Folkestone  case  Avhich  I  remember  she 
had  not  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  repairs? — The  bill 
was  hanging  over  her  head. 

5639.  Excuse  me;  the  repairs  were  hanging  OA^er 
her  head.  They  had  to  be  done  at  some  time,  but 
they  Avere  not  executed  ? — When  she  got  possession 
of  the  property  it  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  she  had  to  incur  a  builder’s  bill  of  a  very 
considerable  sum. 

5640.  We  said  that  when  she  did  incur  the  expendi¬ 
ture  the  case  could  be  reconsidered? — In  this  case 
the  expenditure  had  been  incurred. 

5641.  Then  we  are  not  talking  of  the  same  case? 
— Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Comyns  in  the  Chair. 

5642.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  To  return  to  my  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  pension 
officer  should  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  have  you  asked  the  Board  of  Customs 

and  Excise  that  that  shall  be  done  in  your  case? _ 

No,  we  have  not,  because  we  have  been  told  by  our 
clerk  that  we  have  no  power  over  the  pension  officer 
even  to  ask  his  attendance. 

5643.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  the  Board 
are  anxious  that  the  officer  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
attend,  but  it  is  quite  impracticable  for  them  to 
issue  an  order  that  the  officer  should  attend  in  all 
cases.  They  desire  that  an  officer  should  attend  if 
he  is  informed  that  a  case  of  difficulty  is  coming 
before  the  Committee,  and  if  possible  he  should  then 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  if  asked  to  by 
the  clerk  to  do  so? — I  think  that  Avould  meet  our 
committee’s  vieAvs.  If  there  was  a  difficult  case 
coming  on  the  pension  officer  should  have  notice  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  if  he  AA'ould  attend  that 
might  meet  it. 

5644.  That  is  the  rule.  You  have  never  asked  the 
officer  to-  attend,  possibly? — Yes,  we  have. 

5645.  And  he  has  not  attended? — He  ha.s  not 
attended,  because  he  said  he  was  too  busy 

5646.  I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to 
'••ommunicate  with  the  Board  of  Customs  about  that? 
— Very  good,  sir. 

5647.  Very  likely  they  might  be  able  to  meet  your 
case  ? — Thank  you. 

5648.  Chairman :  AVe  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  evidence  ? — Thank  you,  sir. 


(The  Witness  ivithdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next ,  at  2.30  o'clock.) 
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SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

Tuesday ,  15 th  July ,  1919. 


Present  : 

ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 


Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
HENRY  WOODALL,  Esq. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Mrs.  Caroline  Thompson,  called  in  and  examined. 


5049.  Chairman  :  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
come  up  to  London  this  afternoon  to  tell  us  a  little 
about  the  way  in  which  you  are  able  to  live  on  the 
Old  Age  Pension  that  you  receive?— Yes,  sir. 

5650.  We  are  grateful  to  you  for  coming  ?— Thank 

you.  .  „ 

5651.  Would  you  let  us  know  what  your  age  is?— 

73  this  June. 

5652.  So  that  you  have  been  receiving  the  Old  Age 
Pension  for  three  years? — Yes. 

5653.  How  much  are  you  receiving  at  the  present 

time? — 7s.  6d. 

5654.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  still  have  2s.  in 
addition  ?— Yes,  the  2s.  from  the  Settlement. 

5655.  Chairman :  The  pension  that  you  are  receiving 
is  7s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

5656.  In  addition  to  that  you  receive  2s.  from  the 
Settlement?— Yes,  that  is  right. 

5657.  Your  total  income  therefore  is  9s.  6d.? — Yes. 

5658.  You  have  no  other  money  coming  in.? — No.. 

5659.  How  far  do  you  find  that  it  is  possible  to  live 
on  that  amount  at  the  present  time?  Do  you  live  on 
it? — Yes. 

5660.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  a  little  about 
how  you  spend  that  money? — Yes. 

5661.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  How  much  is  the  rent? 
—3s. 

5662.  3s.  for  such  a  room? — Yes. 

5663.  That  is  very  expensive? — Yes,  it  is.  You 
have  been  in  it,  have  you  not? 

5664.  It  is  a  front  ground  floor  room? — Yes. 

5665.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  charge  3s.  for 
that  room  unfurnished? — Yes,  and  I  find  my  own 
light  and  coal. 

5666.  You  find  your  own  furniture? — Yes. 

5667.  It  is  too  expensive? — Yds;  I  thought  so. 

5668.  How  much  does  light  cost  you? — About  9d. 
a  week. 

5669.  And  coal,  how  much  does  that  come  to  in 
these  days? — 2s.  2^d.  a  cwrt.  and  I  have  a  fire  at 
night  because  I  have  to  get  in  and  out  of  bed  so 
much.  Sometimes  I  have  three-quarters  of  a  cwt. 

5670.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  If  cwts.  a  week? 
— No;  they  do  not  allow  that. 

5671.  How  much  do  you  get? — 1  cwt.  one  week  and 
I  manage  with  f  the  next. 

5672.  You  pay  2s.  2d.  a  cwt.  for  it? — 2s.  2^d. 

5673.  We  used  to  get  it  for  lOd.  ?— Yes,  and  8d. 

5674.  Chairman:  The  rent  is  3s.  for  an  unfurnished 
room  ? — Yes. 

5675.  A  ground  floor  room  ? — Yes. 

5676.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  How  many  rooms  are 
there? — Three  upstairs  and  three  down. 

5677.  It  is  quite  a  big  house? — Yes. 

5678.  Do  you  do  your  own  washing? — No. 

5679.  How  much  do  you  allow'  for  that  ? — Only 
about  6d.  I  am  not  able  to  do  it  myself. 

5680.  Light  9id.?— Yes. 

5681.  Coal  2s.  2^d.  one  week  and  three-quarters  of 
that  the  next  week? — Yes. 

5682.  Chairman:  Is.  71  d.  ? — Yes. 


5683.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Alternate  weeks? — 

Yres. 

5684.  I  think  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  know 
what  you  have  left  for  food.  What  do  you  get  for 
breakfast? — Bread  and  butter,  and  I  reckon  to  have 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bacon  a  week.  That  lasts  me 
the  week. 

5685.  I  am  glad  you  get  that.  How  much  tea  do 
you  have  a  week? — A  quarter  of  a  pound. 

5686.  Can  you  manage  on  that? — Yes. 

5687.  And  |  lb.  of  sugar? — Yes. 

5688.  What  do  you  pay  for  tea  now  ? — 8d.  a  £  lb. 
— Lyons’  tea. 

5689.  And  sugar? — 7d.  a  lb.  I  have  it  in  quarters. 

5690.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  quarter  of  a  lb. 
of  bacon  ? — 7d. 

5691.  You  make  that  last  a  week? — Yes.  Meat,  of 
course,  I  do  not  know  anything  about,  because  I 
never  have  it.  At  one  time  we  could  get  a  nice 
little  chop  for  2£d.  or  3d. 

5692.  Those  were  the  good  old  days? — Yes.  Now 
it  would  be  9d.,  so  of  course  I  do  not  have  it. 

5693.  What  do  you  have  on  Sundays?— A  little  bit 
of  bacon  and  potatoes,  sometimes  a  little  bit  of 
butter  in  with  potatoes. 

5694.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  2  ounces  of 
butter? — It  is  2s.  6d.  a  pound.  That  wrould  be  7£d. 
a  quarter  pound.  They  charge  me  the  full  amount 
for  2  ounces.  They  do  not  give  me  a  farthing 
change. 

5695.  Do  they  charge  you  4d.  for  your  butter? — 
Yes. 

5696.  Do  you  get  any  margarine? — No;  I  could 
not  eat  it. 

5697.  How  much  does  the  bread  cost? — I  have  a 
loaf  a  w'eek. 

5698.  Only  one  9d.  loaf? — Yes. 

5699.  You  make  that  last? — Yes.  It  gets  very 
stale  tow'ards  the  end  of  the  week. 

5700.  What  else  do  you  get — jam? — Sometimes  I 
get  a  J  lb.  of  jam. 

5701.  You  get  potatoes? — Yes.  That  is  what  I  am 
very  fond  of. 

5702.  Do  you  get  a  little  gravy  with  them? — No, 
only  the  liquor  from  the  bacon.  I  eat  a  bit  of  bacon 
sometimes  and  save  the  liquor  for  my  potatoes. 

5703.  You  know'  how  to  make  things  last  out? — 
Well,  w'hat  is  to  be  done? 

5704.  Do  you  get  any  fish? — No,  never. 

5705.  You  are  not  one  for  fried  fish  and  chips? — 
No. 

5706.  It  is  the  girls  who  take  that? — Yes,  it  is.  I 
never  cared  for  anything  of  that  sort. 

5707.  Do  you  get  any  cake? — A  lady  I  wash  up  for 
sometimes  gives  me  a  little.  She  will  make  me  a 
small  one  sometimes  and  say,  “  Take  that  home  and 
you  will  enjoy  it.”  That  is  a  nice  change  for  me. 

5708.  You  wash  up  for  her? — Yes,  and  I  tidy  up. 

5709.  Does  she  pay  you  for  that? — No. 

5710.  ‘What  else  do  you  buy? — A  tin  of  milk. 
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5711.  You  get  a  tin  of  milk? — Yes. 

5712.  How  much  is  that? — Is.  lid. 

5713.  Every  week? — Yes. 

5714.  Do  you  get  any  fresh  milk? — No,  I  do  not. 

5715.  Do  you  ever  get  any  cocoa  ? — No.  I  get  a 
little  coffee. 

5716.  Not  many  women  down  there  get  coffee? — No. 

5717.  Do  you  get  it  every  week? — Yes. 

5718.  How  much? — Two  ounces. 

5719.  What  does  it  cost? — 3£d. 

5720.  That  makes  the  £  lb.  of  tea  go  further? — Yes. 
It  is  a  change. 

5721.  I  was  wondering  how  you  managed? — It  is  a 
change,  but  some  people  will  not  take  it.  Coffee 
makes  me  sleep. 

5722.  Does  it?  It  keeps  me  awake. — What  suits 
one  does  not  suit  another. 

5723.  Do  you  pay  burial  money? — Yes. 

5724.  How  much  do  you  pay? — 3d. 

5725.  What  are  you  in — the  Prudential? — Yes.  I 
have  been  in  it  for  a  long  time. 

5726.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in? — About 
12. 

5727.  You  have  paid  in  a  good  deal? — Yes. 

5728.  Was  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  Prudential? — Yes. 
I  got  £3. 

5729.  Is  that  all? — Yes. 

5730.  What  will  they  pay  when  you  die? — Not  much 
more,  but  still  I  shall  not  pick  it  up. 

5731.  No.  It  will  be  your  son,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

5732.  Chairman :  There  cannot  be  much  money  left 
for  clothing  out  of  that,  Mrs.  Thompson? — No. 

5733.  How  do  you  get  your  clothing? — Well,  they 
have  been  very  kind  to  me  and  given  me  things.  Of 
course  it  is  not  the  latest  fashion. 

5734.  But  it  is  very  nice? — Yes. 

5735.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  I  have  never  known 
you,  Mrs.  Thompson,  look  otherwise  than  if  you  had 
iust  come  out  of  a  band-box. — You  used  to  say  to  me, 
“  I  do  not  know  how  you  manage;  you  always  look 
tidy.” 

5736.  I  have  never  seen  you  anything  but  tidy  all 
the  years  that  I  have  known  you. — I  try  to  be. 

5737.  Chairman :  You  have  friends  who  help  you 
with  clothes  P — Yes ;  I  try  to  make  it  up  to  them,  but 
not  what  they  give  me. 

5738.  You  do  little  services  for  them? — Yes. 

5739.  And  they  do  a  little  service  for  you? — Yes, 
that  is  it,  or  I  should  not  get  clothes. 

5740.  Do  friends  help  you  with  a  little  money  as 
well  ? — No. 

5741.  Judging  by  the  details  that  you  gave  to  Miss 
Matheson,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  all  that  you  men- 
cion  every  week  for  9s.  6d.  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  it,  sir. 
Perhaps  the  next  week  I  would  not  want  a  tin  of  milk, 

or  instance. 

5742.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  Can  you  make  a  tin 
ast  two  weeks? — Yes.  It  would  be  one  in  a  fortnight. 

5743.  Chairman :  You  told  Miss  Matheson  some¬ 
thing  of  the  things  you  get.  You  do  not  get  them 
every  week? — No. 

6744.  Sometimes  tPey  last  two  weeks? — Yes. 

5745.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Do  you  make  the 
bacon  last  two  weeks? — No,  I  do  not. 

5746.  You  cannot  make  so  little  last  two  weeks? — 
No. 

5747.  Chairman:  Have  you  any  relations? — I  have 
a  son,  who  used  to  allow  me  something  up  to  his  ill¬ 
ness. 

5748.  How  long  is  that  since? — Miss  Matheson  has 
seen  him,  I  think. 

5749.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  I  do  not  think  I  have. 
You  have  often  told  me  about  him. — Yes. 

5750.  Chairman:  How  long  has  he  been  ill? — He  is 
never  well  two  weeks  together.  He  has  varicose  veins 
in  his  legs,  and  two  have  burst. 

5751.  He  has  helped  you  a  little  sometimes? — Yes, 
but  not  lately.  He  has  not  had  it.  If  he  had  it  he 
would  be  very,  very  kind  to  me. 

5752.  Do  you  feel  that  the  amount  of  pension  that 
you  receive  is  too  small? — Yes,  gentlemen,  I  do. 

5753.  You  think  that  it  ought  to  be  increased? — 
Yes,  I  do. 


5754.  Have  you  ever  told  Miss  Matheson  what 
amount  you  think  it  ought  to  be? — No,  because  I  have 
not  had  the  chance  to  speak  to  her  about  it. 

5755.  Have  you  any  view  in  your  mind  as  to  what 
the  sums  should  be? — Well  I  think  it  would  be  much 
nicer  if  we  had  10s. 

5756.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Could  you  manage 
with  that? — Yes. 

5757.  Chairman:  Life  would  be  much  easier  with 
10s.  ?— Yes. 

5758.  You  would  still  have  2s.  from  the  Settle¬ 
ment? — Yes,  if  they  are  kind  enough  to  give  it  to  me, 
and  I  almost  think  they  will  be.  They  have  been 
very  kind  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have 
done  without  it. 

5759.  You  would  still  find  it  hard  to  live  even  on 
10s.  ?— Yes. 

5760.  Do  you  think  you  might  live  on  12s.  6d.  ? — 
Yes. 

5761.  And  even  then  you  would  expect  to  get  some 
help  from  your  friends,  I  suppose?— You  see,  I  have 
not  any  relatives. 

5762.  But  from  the  kind  friends  around  you? — Yes. 

5763.  You  would  expect  a  little  from  them? — Yes, 
a  bit  of  food. 

5764.  Mr.  Dunford:  Or  clothes? — Yes. 

5765.  Chairman :  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  you  to  live  in  this  room  that  you  have  spoken  of, 
and  get  your  food  and  buy  the  necessary  clothes  with 
12s.  6d.? — The  clothes  I  could  not  buy. 

5766.  You  could  not? — No,  I  could  not.  You  see 
they  are  kind  enough  to  give  me  all  these  things  and 
I  do  my  very  best  to  turn  them  to  fit  me.  You  know 
that,  Miss  Matheson. 

5767.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Yes? — Inside  out,  top 
and  bottom. 

5768.  How  do  you  do  for  boots? — They  are  given  to 
me.  I  put  a  nice  bow  in  them  this  morning  to  set 
my  old  boots  off. 

5769.  Mrs.  Thomps'on  is  a  wonderfully  careful 
woman? — I  have  to  be. 

5770.  Chairman :  If  you  bought  your  own  clothes 
how  much  more  do'  you  think  you  would  want  a 
week  ? — I  should  think  quite  another  4s.,  because 
things  are  so  very  dear. 

5771.  If  you  were  to  buy  your  clothes  you  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  unless  the  amount 
you  were  receiving  was  16s.  6d.? — Yes;  that  would 
be  .all  right.  I  never  waste. 

5772.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  I  am  sure  you  do  not? 
— My  master  used  to  tell  me  I  would  split  a  farthing 
into  four  parts. 

5773.  Chairman :  Do  you  know  several  old  age 
pensioners  ? — Yes. 

5774.  How  do  you  find  they  get  on? — One  only  has 
to  pay  Is.  6d.  rent  and  has  no  coals  to  find. 

5775.  Who  is  that? — Mrs.  Iliffe. 

5776.  Who  finds  the  coal  for  her? — She  lives  in  the 
same  room  as  the  people  of  the  house.  She  does  not 
buy  coal.  , 

5777.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  I  know  Mrs.  Iliffe. 
She  belongs  to  the  Settlement? — I  should  have  liked 
her  to  come,  but  she  is  so  deaf. 

5778.  You  do  not  think  that  she  could  have  heard 
the  gentlemen? — jNo. 

5779.  She  is  altogether  too  ancient? — Yes. 

5780.  Chairman:  Does  she  live  on  the  7s.  6d.  ? — 
She  has  a  little  help  from  where  she  is  living.  She 
does  the  same  as  many  more.  She  washes  up  and 
minds  the  baby  and  gets  a,  few  coppers  for  that  and  a 
little  bit  of  food  now  and  again. 

5781.  Does  she  have  Is.  from  the  Settlement? — 6d. 

5782.  Does  she  have  that  now? — Yes. 

5783.  She  is  older  than  you? — Yes;  very  nearly 
80  years. 

5784.  Do  you  think  that  she  is  able  to  buy  her  own 
clothes? — Well,  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  have 
never  gone  into  details  like  that  about  her  clothes, 
but  I  daresay  she  gets  a  few  things  given  to  her 
the  same  as  I  do,  and  she  is  very  useful  with  her 
needle. 

5785.  Miss  Cecil  Matheson :  Is  she  useful  with  her 
needle  at  her  age?— Yes,  she  is. 

5786.  Chairman :  Do  you  sometimes  talk  about  the 
amount  that  is  given? — Do  I? 

5787.  Yes.  Have  you  ever  heard  her  say  whether 
she  wants  more? — No. 
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5788.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  She  has  had  a  very 
hard  struggle,  I  know? — She  is  wonderful.  She  does 
not  look  so  old  as  I  am. 

5789.  She  looks  older. — Does  she? 

5790.  Yes.  She  is  not  so  alive  as  you  are? — I  see. 

5791.  Chairman :  How  do  you  spend  your  days? 
You  tidy  the  room? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  stay  in  very 
long  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

5792.  You  get  out  into  the  fresh  air?— Yes,  I  do; 
that  is  part  of  my  living. 

5793.  Do  you  go  and  give  help  to  people? — Yes. 

5794.  Every  day? — No,  not  every  day. 

5795.  But  sometimes ?^About  twice  a  week. 

5796.  You  help  them  in  what  way? — Washing  up 
and  tidying  up.  Scrubbing  they  would  not  allow  me 
to  do,  and  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  that. 

5797.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Do  you  do  a  bit  of 
sewing? — Yes,  I  do  a  bit  of  sewing. 

5798.  Chairman:  Do  they  give  you  money  for  that? 
— No ;  they  are  not  very  well  off. 

5799.  They  do  not  give  you  money,  but  they  give 
you  a  little  food  sometimes,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

5800.  And  they  give  you  clothing  from  time  to 
time? — Yes. 

5801.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Do  they  send  you 
things  from  the  Settlement  now? — No. 

5802.  Not  clothes? — No.  They  were  very  kind  to 
me  with  regard  to  the  bed  and  everything. 

5803.  Chairman :  You  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  earn  any  money  regularly? — No, 
because  I  am  not  two  days  alike.  I  am  beautiful  to¬ 
day.  Last  week,  when  Miss  Matheson  came  to  see 
me — 

5804.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  were  not  beautiful 
then  ?— No.  I  did  not  think  I  could  come  here  to-day. 

5805.  If  ladies  of  your  age  sit  up  all  night  they 
cannot  expect  to  be  very  well? — That  was  only  once; 
never  again. 

5806.  You  were  nursing  someone? — Yes. 

5807.  Chairman :  I  am  glad  you  are  feeling  so 
well  to-day? — Yes,  I  am  very  pleased  to  come. 

5-808.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  You  wanted  to  come 
to  London,  did  you  not? — Yes,  oh  yes.  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  I  must  tell  everybody. 

5809.  It  is  not  everybody  in  Summer  Lane  who  has 
been  to  London? — No — my  word! 

5810.  Mr.  Dunford :  Have  you  seen  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — Yes. 

5811.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  And  Buckingham 
Palace? — Yes. 

5812.  How  did  you  manage  when  first  I  knew  you, 
when  Mr.  Thompson  was  alive,  and  you  worked  at 
Baker  and  Fennimore’s?  You  had  him  to  keep? — 
Yes,  but  I  had  5s.  from  the  Settlement  and  4s.  pen¬ 
sion. 

5813.  That  was  9s.  ? — Yes,  when  I  was  70  the  4s. 
was  taken  off. 

5814.  Of  course.  Your  son  gave  you  2s.  ? — Yes. 

5815.  That  made  11s.  ? — Yes. 

5816.  How  did  you  and  Mr.  Thompson  live  on  11s. 
a  week? — Things  were  cheaper  then. 

5817.  What  rent  did  you  pay? — Only  2s.  then  and 
3d.  for  the  gas. 

5818.  How  did  you  cook  in  the  room?  Did  you  have 
to  pay  for  lamp  oil  then  ? — No. 

5819.  You  cooked  with  gas? — Yes. 

5820.  Did  you  pay  for  cooking  with  the  gas? — No; 
they  were  very  good  about  that.  It  makes  a 
difference. 

5821.  The  two  of  you  were  housekeeping  on  11s.  a 
week  ? — Yes.  At  one  time  I  used  to  leave  Mr. 
Thompson  at  home  and  go  out  and  do  a  little.  What 
was  I  to  do?  At  that  time  it  was  2  ozs.  of  bacon  Id. ; 
8d.  a  lb.  for  best  bacon — before  the  war. 

5822.  You  had  2  ozs.  a  week  for  the  two  of  you? — 
Between  us  for  a  meal  it  was  Id.,  and  we  would  get  a 
pennyworth  of  cheese.  I  suppose  the  gentlemen  do 
not  mind  these  details ;  they  want  to  know  ? 

5823.  The  gentlemen  are  interested.  You  got 
bacon  every  day? — Yes.  Sotnetimes  they  would  give 
me  a  very  nice  2  ozs.,  and  another  time  it  would  be 
featherweight.  But  I  had  to  put  up  with  it. 

5824.  Did  you  have  2  ozs.  of  bacon  between  you  for 
dinner  ? — Yes,  very  often,  and  a  few  potatoes  that  we 
were  very  fond  of.  We  made  a  good  meal  then. 


5825.  Chairman :  Do  you  get  enough  food,  or  do 
you  feel  hungry  and  want  more? — I  do  not  feel  that  I 
do.  There  are  little  things  I  should  like,  but  I  can¬ 
not  get  them. 

5826.  Do  you  think  that  your  health  would  be  better 
if  you  could  get  more  food  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  I  go 
very  long  and  can  scarcely  walk  about.  Now  and 
again  I  feel  I  should  like  a  bit  of  this  or  a  bit  of  that, 
but  never  mind. 

5827.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  general  feeling 
amongst  old-age  pensioners? — Yes. 

5828.  They  cannot  get  enough  food  to  keep  them  as 
strong  as  they  should  be? — No,  it  is  impossible. 

5829.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Did  you  and  Mr. 
Thompson  together  do  better  on  11s.  a  week  when  first 
I  knew  you  than  you  do  on  the  9s.  now? — Yes.  Look 
at  the  prices. 

5830.  It  was  easier  on  the  11s.  a  week  for  the  two  of 
you  to  live? — Yes,  but  of  course  he  did  not  eat  much. 

( Sir  Hyland  Adkins  in  the  chair.) 

5831.  Your  husband  was  an  invalid? — Yes. 

5832.  You  got  more  variety? — Yes. 

5833.  You  kept  your  husband  for  ever  so  many 
years? — For  14  years,  and  he  never  earned  a  penny 
during  that  time. 

5834.  Was  he  an  invalid  for  14  years  before  he  died? 
— Yes.  Would  the  gentlemen  like  to  know  how  long 
I  was  at  one  place? 

5835.  They  would  be  interested. — 53  years. 

5836.  Were  you  always  on  the  slotting  machine? — 
No — slitting  pen  nibs. 

5837.  Did  you  always  have  the  same  job? — Yes. 
That  is  where  they  got  my  character  from — Baker  & 
Fennimore. 

5838.  I  remember  all  about  that. — They  said  that  it 
ought  to  be  nailed  on  the  door  for  passers-by  to  see. 

5839.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  Where  was  this  ? — In 
Birmingham. 

5840.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  You  earned  about  9s. 
a  week  ? — Yes. 

5841.  Mr.  Dunford:  Pen  slitting  is  a  healthy 
occupation,  I  should  think? — Yes. 

5842.  It  is  a  very  light  job  with  a  hand  press,  is  it 
not? — It  is  very  particular  work. 

5843.  You  want  good  eyesight? — Yes.  I  did  not 
want  my  masters  to  know  that  I  was  so  poor.  I  did 
not  go  about  in  disgrace.  They  had  no  idea. 

5844.  Is  your  eyesight  good  now? — Yes. 

5845.  Do  you  wear  glasses? — Yes,  to  read  and  sew. 

5846.  But  not  for  seeing  ordinary  things? — No. 

5847.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Have  you  good 
glasses? — Yes,  very  good — better  glasses  than  I  have 
got  teeth. 

5848.  You  want  some  teeth.  That  is  the  next 
thing  ? — Yes. 

5849.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  want  something  to  eat 
with  them  too  ? — I  should  be  able  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat 
then  if  I  could  get  it. 

5850.  Miss  Matheson :  Did  you  get  a  Sunday 
dinner  of  meat  when  first  I  knew  you  and  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son? — Yes,  half-a-pound. 

5851 .  Mr.  Bowntree  :  What  do  you  have  for  dinner 
on  Sunday  now  ? — Sometimes  a  bit  of  bacon  and  a  few 
potatoes.  I  am  satisfied  with  it,  but  sometimes,  as  I 
said  before,  I  feel  I  should  like  a  little  change. 

5852.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Obviously. — Yes. 

5853.  You  cannot  get  butcher’s  meat  now,  and  it 
makes  a  lot  of  difference? — Yes.  I  could  really  walk 
better  then,  and  so  could  many  more.  Sometimes  I 
say  to  myself,  “  Oh,  dear,  in  this  land  of  plenty  to 
have  to  live  like  this — it  is  hard.”  But  never  mind; 
I  am  thankful,  in  a  sense.  At  any  rate  I  live. 

5854.  When  you  earned  9s.  a  week  with  Messrs. 
Baker  &  Fennimore,  and  Mr.  Thompson  was  alive,  did 
you  get  a  dinner  every  day? — No.  Sometimes  I 
would  tell  the  lady  where  I  lived.  She  would  give  me 
a  dinner,  and  I  took  it  to  my  husband,  and  he  did 
not  know  but  what  I  had  had  some.  He  would  say, 
“  How  about  yours?  ”  and  I  did  not  tell  him. 

5855.  How  did  you  manage  when  you  were  working 
at  the  pen  place  to  look  after  him  ? — Sometimes  I  had 
to  stay  at  home  altogether. 
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5856.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Are  you  in  the  same  room  as 
before? — No. 

5857.  Why  did  you  have  to  leave  the  2s.  room  and 
go  into  a  3s.  room? — Because  the  family  was  grown 
up  and  they  wanted  more  room,  or  they  never  would 
have  told  me  to  go.  I  used  to  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
road.  You  know  Mrs.  Evans’s,  where  Miss  Matheson 
used  to  see  me  when  Mr.  Thompson  was  in  bed? 

5858.  Miss  Matheson :  Yes,  22,  Paddington  Street 
was  the  house  I  knew  you  in. — Yes. 

5859.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Have  you  good  health? 
Do  you  ever  have  a  doctor? — Very  seldom. 

5860.  Are  you  in  a  doctor’s  club? — No. 

5861.  Who  pays  for  the  doctor? — The  Settlement 
gives  me  a  note  for  the  Dispensary.  Mr.  Thompson 
had  the  dispensary  doctor. 

5862.  Miss  Matheson  :  He  was  a  helpless  invalid  for 
ever  so  many  years? — 14  years. 

5863.  You  go  to  the  hospital  sometimes,  I  suppose? 
— No. 

5864.  Mr.  Dunford  :  You  do  not  do  any  needlework 
for  people  who  keep  fowls? — No. 

5865.  I  thought  that  you  might  get  an  odd  egg  that 
way? — No.  That  would  be  very  nice.  It  would  be  a 
treat. 

5866.  You  should  find  somebody  who  keeps  fowls. — 
When  my  husband  was  at  work  and  my  health  was  ail 
right,  on  Sunday  morning  I  w'ould  have  one  some¬ 
times,  but  not  now.  I  should  be  satisfied  if  I  could 
have  one  on  Sunday  morning. 

5867.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  What  was  your  hus¬ 
band’s  work? — Chandelier  burnisher. 

5868.  What  did  he  earn  in  that  way? — Not  very 
much.  His  wages  at  one  time  were  25s.  a  week. 

5869.  Did  he  only  make  25s. — Yes. 

5870.  It  was  a  skilled  trade? — Yes. 

5871.  Not  a  labourer’s  trade  at  all? — No.  There 
is  the  picking  out  of  the  roses  and  leaves. 

5872.  Mr.  Dunford :  Had  the  brass  workers  a 
Union  ? — Yes. 

5873.  The  Midland  wages  are  lower  than  those  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  for  those  jobs? — Yes. 

5874.  WTas  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  Brassworkers’ 
Union  ?— Yes. 

5875.  Did  they  not  give  him  any  pay  when  he  got 
ill  ?— No. 

5876.  You  are  in  the  burial  club  and  that  is  all? 
—Yes,  that  is  all. 

5877.  Mr.  Bowntree :  You  quite  intend  to  keep 
out  of  the  Union  all  your  life? — Yes. 

5878.  You  mean  to  do  that? — Yes.  I  have  always 
tried,  and  I  hope,  please  God,  I  shall  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  days. 

5879.  Miss  Matheson :  You  did  not  go  to  the 
Guardians? — I  never  liked  to,  as  I  told  you  before. 

5880.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  would  do  anything  to 
keep  away  probably? — Yes.  I  am  poor,  but  I  am 
proud. 

5881.  They  would  have  given  you  out-relief.  You 
have  never  been  near  them? — -No. 

5882.  They  would  have  given  Mr.  Thompson  out- 
relief  when  he  was  ill  ? — Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  could 
not  do  it. 

5883.  Miss  Matheson :  How  long  did  he  have  the 
pension  before  he  died  ? — He  did  not  have  it  at  all. 
He  was  entitled  in  August,  but  he  died  in  June. 

5884.  What  a  pity.  I  thought  that  he  had  had  it 
for  a  year? — No. 

5885.  I  made  a  mistake  about  that? — He  died  in 
June.  He  had  all  his  pension  papers  in. 

5886.  You  got  your  pension  all  right? — Yes. 

5887.  Mr.  G.  R.  Thorne  :  He  lived  12  months  after 
be  attained  the  age  of  70,  as  I  understand? — No. 

5888.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  There  is  a  mistake  in 
the  papers? — Yes. 

5889.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Can  you  see  to  sew? — 
Yes. 

5890.  What  I  am  wondering  is  not  that  you  cannot 
buy  clothes,  but  how  can  you  buy  sewing  cotton  in 
these  days  to  do  your  sewing.  That  must  be  a  tax 
on  you  ? — Yes. 

5891.  Sewing  cotton  and  needles,  too,  would  he 
difficult  to  get.  It  is  the  little  things  that  it  is  so 
difficult  to  provide? — Yes. 


5892.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  When  you  do  sewing 
for  other  people,  do  they  give  you  the  cotton? — Yes, 
now.  1  used  to  find  the  cotton. 

5893.  Have  you  a  machine? — No. 

5894.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  There  are  other  little 
things  such  as  soap  and  firewood  not  mentioned  in 
your  account? — Firewood  is  very  dear.  What  I  used 
to  get  for  Id.  costs  me  3d.  now,  and  then  not  so 
much. 

5895.  Mr.  Dunford :  Do  you  get  firewood  given  to 
you  at  all? — No. 

5896.  Can  you  collect  any  sticks  anywhere? — No. 

5897.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Not  in  the  middle  of 
Birmingham.  You  have  no  sticks  down  Summer 
Lane  ? — No. 

5898.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  have  to  buy  soap 
sometimes  ? — Yes. 

5899.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  How  much  does  that 
cost  ? — 5d. 

5900.  How  often? — Not  very  often.  I  am  very 
careful.  I  do  not  leave  it  in  the  water  to  melt 
away.  I  take  it  out  as  soon  as  I  have  done  with  it. 

5901.  Do  you  get  blacklead  and  so  on  every  week? 
— Not  every  week.  One  packet  lasts  a  fortnight. 

5902.  How  much  does  it  cost? — I  have  blacking  for 
my  shoes  and  a  bit  of  boot  polish.  The  blacklead  is 
Id.  a  packet  and  the  boot  polish  is  2d.  a  tin. 

5903.  How  long  does  it  last? — A  fortnight. 

5904.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  Do  you  read  a  paper  ? — Ye< 

5905.  Miss  Matheson:  Do  you  read  the  “  Birming 
ham  Mail  ”  ? — Yes. 

5906.  Does  someone  give  you  the  “Mail”? — -Yes, 
the  person  next  door.  She  reads  it  first  and  brings 
it  to  me.  That  is  very  kind. 

5907.  Do  you  ever  get  a  change  in  the  country? — 
No. 

5908.  Never? — No,  I  do  not. 

5909.  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  the  sea? — 
I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  was  about  18. 

5910.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  are  only  ian  hour  away 
from  the  sea  now  that  you  are  in  London? — I  should 
like  to  see  it. 

5911.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Have  you  been  in 
London  before? — When  I  was  about  15. 

5912.  Do  you  get  any  outing  besides  the  Settle¬ 
ment  outing? — No. 

5913.  You  are  not  going  this  year? — No.  It  costs 
too  much. 

5914.  How  much? — 3s.  6d.  I  cannot  manage  it. 

5915.  It  is  a  lot  of  money.  You  do  not  go  with  any 
chapel  party? — No. 

5916.  It  is  so  expensive  now.  We  used  to  do 
it  for  Is.  6d.  ? — Yes,  I  know. 

5917.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  How  about  matches? — 
Those  are  a  penny  a  box.  It  is  double  the  price. 

5918.  More  than  that? — Yes,  it  is. 

5919.  All  these  little  things  count  up? — Yes,  and 
you  cannot  do  without  them. 

5920.  Does  a  box  of  matches  last  about  a  fort¬ 
night  too? — Yes.  If  I  have  a  fire  I  do  not  light  a 
match. 

5921.  Do  you  cook  every  day? — No.  I  do  not  cook 
every  day.  There  is  only  the  bit  of  bacon. 

5922.  You  must  have  a  fire  every  day  to  make 
your  tea? — Certainly.  I  light  the  fire  and  put  a 
little  lump  on  and  that  does  for  the  afternoon. 

5923.  Mr.  Dunford :  Can  you  boil  your  kettle  on 
the  other  people’s  fire? — No,  I  would  not  like  to 
trouble  them. 

5924.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  They  do  not  like  you 
to  boil  your  kettle'  on  their  fire? — No. 

5925.  I  do  not  like  that  house? — You  would  not 
like  it  if  you  were  there.  She  is  too  fond  of  beer. 
I  am  very  unhappy  there;  that  is  why  I  get  out 
as  much  as  possible. 

5926.  You  cannot  get  away? — No,  or  else  I  should. 
I  am  well  known  round  there,  and  when  they  see. 
me  they  say,  “  Come  in  here,  Gran.”  (They  all  call 
me  “  Gran.”)  “  Come  in,  we  have  just  made  a  cup 
of  tea.”  Sometimes  I  do  not  see  them,  and  they  rap 
at  the  window. 

5927.  That  is  rather  nice? — Yes. 

5928.  You  have  to  have  a  fire  every  day? — Yes, 
in  the  winter.  At  night  time  I  am  compelled  to 
have  a  decent  fire,  because  I  have  to  get  up,  as  I 
told  you  before. 
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5929.  You  do  not  have  it  in  the  summer? — Yes, 
always.  It  is  chilly  at  night.  I  am  out  of  bed  an 
hour  and  more  than  that  sometimes. 

5930.  I  cannot  think  how  you  make  the  coal  last? 

— I  do.  Truth  is  truth,  is  it  not? 

5931.  I  think  you  must  be  a  very  clever  fire-maker? 

— That  is  what  I  have  always  been  told.  They  say 
that  I  count  the  pieces  that  I  put  on.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  did,  but  they  have  watched  me. 

5932.  We  all  have  to  do  that  these  days  or  do 
without.  What  does  wood  cost  you  every  week? — 

I  buy  3d.  worth  of  wood.  It  only  cost  a  penny  at 
one  time. 

5933.  That  lasts  a  week? — Yes. 

5934.  And  paper  ? — I  pick  up  paper  if  I  see  a  nice 
piece  lying  about  and  if  nobody  is  about.  If  you 
gentlemen  left  paper  and  I  had  a  chance,  I  should 
pick  it  up  to  light  my  fire. 

5935.  Mr.  Dunford :  There  are  not  many  packing 
boxes  about?— No. 

5936.  Miss  Cede  Matheson :  And  hardly  any 
shavings  or  sawdust.  You  ought  to  make  friends 
with  Mr.  W.  to  see  if  he  can  give  you  any  shavings? 

— Who  is  he? 

5937.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  builder  in  the  New 
Town  Road.  You  have  to  be  near  a  builder’s  or 
carpenter’s  shop  for  shavings  and  so  on  ? — Th[at 
would  be  all  right. 

5938.  Tou  had  experience  of  living  on  os.  a  week 
before  the  war.  You  and  your  husband  lived  on 
11s.,  and  it  was  very  much  easier  than  living  would 
be  on  5s.  now  ? — Yes. 

5939.  You  got  more  meat  and  more  bacon? — Yes. 

5940.  Mr.  G.  11.  Thorne :  You  do  not  get  meat 
at  all  now?- — No. 

5941.  Only  Jib.  of  bacon  a  week?— Yes. 

5942.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  have  an  extra  2s. 
a  week  from  a  lady  who  lives  at  Edgbaston,  a  friend 

( The  Witness 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lorton, 

5958.  Chairman :  I  think  you  are  a  widow? — Yes. 

5959.  Have  you  been  a  widow  for  26  years? — I  had 
been  a  widow  for  31  years  on  the  2nd  of  June. 

5960.  How  long  have  you  had.  an  Old  Age  Pension? 

— Two  years  the  6th  of  last  April. 

5961.  Did  you  have  it  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  from 
the  beginning? — 5s’. 

5962.  Then  when  did  they  raise  it?— I  cannot  tell 
you  the  date. 

5963.  But  about  a  year  ago? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
had  a  paper  and  I  filled  it  up. 

5964.  Yes  of  course.  I  think  you  have  a  lodger? — 
Not  a  lodger  exactly.  She  has  an  empty  room.  She 
pays  me  2s.  a  week. 

5965.  You  have  9s.  6d.  in  that  way? — Yes. 

5966.  Have  you  any  other  money  coming  in? — Only 
what  I  can  earn. 

5967.  You  help  the  police,  occasionally  I  under¬ 
stand  ? — Yes. 

5968.  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  little  work  to 
be  done  in  factories? — Yes. 

5969.  Taking  one  week  with  another  how  much  do 
you  earn  yourself  ? — I  am  not  able  to  go  to  work 
every  week.  I  think  it  comes  to  about  8s.  or  9s.  a 
week,  now  we  have  had  the  price  raised. 

5970.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  get  8s.  or  9s.  a 
week  every  week  because  some  weeks  you  cannot  go? 

— No.  I  had  a  stroke  and  it  has  left  me  with  nervous 
debility,  and  some  weeks  I  cannot  earn. 

5971.  Taking  the  weeks  you  can  earn  in,  and  those 
in  which  you  cannot,  do  you  get  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  all 
through? — Yes,  that  would  be  about  it. 

5972.  All  you  really  have  to  live  on  (Miss  Matheson 
will  ask  you  details)  is  7s.  6d.  Old  Age  Pension,  and 
2s.  a  week  from  the  woman  who  has  the  empty  room. 

5973  That  is  9s.  6d.,  and  4s  or  5s.  besides? — Yes, 
on  the  average. 

5973a.  13s.  6d.  or  14s.? — Yes. 

5974.  You  pay  4s.  6d.  rent  I  understand? — Yes. 

5975.  Mr.  G.  H.  Thorne :  How  many  rooms  are 
there  in  your  house?— Three— an  attic,  the  room  we 
have  spoken  of,  and  a  kitchen. 

5976.  The  room  you  let  off  to  the  woman? _ Yes _ 

lately,  in  the  winter,  just  before  Christmas. 


of  mine.  It  is  not  Settlement  money? — I  did  not 
know.  I  thought  it  was  Settlement  money.  They 
have  been  very  kind  to  me. 

5943.  She  has  sent  it  to  you  ever  since  I  first  knew 
you  ? — Yes. 

5944.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Did  you  have  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  Old  Age  Pension? — No. 

5945.  None  whatever? — None  at  all. 

5946.  Your  age  was  easily  proved? — Yes. 

5947.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson-.  Have  you  a  birth 
certificate? — Yes;  I  have  that  at  home. 

5948.  We  do  not  wTant  it  here? — No,  but  I  say 
I  have  it. 

5949.  Chairman:  I  have  heard  something  of  what 
you  have  said  and  I  shall  read  all  you  have  said? — 
Thank  you. 

5950.  Therefore  I  will  not  ask  you  further  questions 
now,  because  I  know  that  you  have  given  the  in¬ 
formation  which  we  particularly  wanted.  You  have 
told  us  how,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  lived  on 
the  Old  Age  Pension,  which  is  very  pertinent  in¬ 
formation.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you? — 
Thank  you  very  much. 

5951.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Is  there  anything  you 
would  like  to  tell  us  that  you  think  would  interest 
us? — No,  thank  you. 

5952.  You  can  tell  me  afterwards? — Yes,  and  you 
can  tell  the  gentlemen.  I  never  thought  I  could  have 
faced  a  lot  of  gentlemen  like  this  this  afternoon. 

5953.  You  have  not  minded? — No. 

5954.  Chairman:  We  have  not  hurt  you? — No. 

5955.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  will  have  some 
stories  to  tell  when  you  get  back? — Yes.  You  forgot 
that  I  had  a  nice  lunch. 

5956.  I  expect  it  made  a  difference? — Oh,  my  word ! 

5957.  Now  go  and  have  a  little  rest  until  I  come 
and  fetch  you? — Yes.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen. 

withdrew.) 


called  in  and  examined. 

5977.  You  have  the  kitchen  and  ‘attic  to  live  in 
yourself  ? — Yes. 

5978.  Miss  Matheson:  You  were  working  at  the 
factory  during  the  war,  were  you  not? — Yes.  I  went 
there  carding. 

5979.  What  did  the  police  do  without  you? — Well, 
yoa  see,  the  police  give  me  2^d.  an  hour. 

5980.  Did  you  still  go  there? — No,  not  then.  I  had 
to  leave  that  off  when  I  went  to  the  factory. 

5981.  Do  you  get  2^d.  an  hour  when  you  go  to  the 
hospital  ? — Yes. 

5982.  That  is  quite  irregular  work.  You  never 
know  when  you  will  be  wanted? — No,  you  never  know 
wdien  you  will  be  wanted.  They  fetch  me  any  time 
during  the  night  or  day,  as  I  am  close  to  the  station. 

5983.  When  it  is  a  suicide  case  it  lasts  for  two  or 
three  days? — Yes. 

5984.  You  are  fetched  by  the  police  if  a  woman 
attempts  to  take  her  own  life? — Yes.  I  have  had 
three  in  a  fortnight. 

5985.  Three  in  a  fortnight? — Yes',  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  get  extra  for  the  other  two.  They  were 
in  the  same  ward. 

5986.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  had  to  look  after  three  at 
once? — Yes,  sometimes,  because  they  could  not  get  any 
more  women. 

5987.  Have  you  had  extra  pay? — Not  yet. 

5988.  Are  you  thinking  of  striking? — I  do  not  know. 
I  think  they  will  get  a  police  woman  in  when  wo 
old  ones  have  died  out. 

5989.  Miss  Matheson:  You  would  not  like  them  to 
get  a  police  woman?- Yes.  It  is  not  very  desirable 
work. 

5990.  But  you  are  used  to  it?— I  have  worked  20 
years  for  them  with  months  between. 

t 5991.  Mr.  Rowntrce:  Always  at  2^d.  an  hour?— 
\es.  We  have  to  do  12  hours  for  a  day. 

5992.  Miss  Matheson:  Do  they  give  you  food  while 
you  are  wmtohing?— Yes,  but  it  'is  not  food  I  can  eat. 
I  take  my  owTn. 

5993.  Mr.  Dunford :  If  they  get  violent  do  you  call 
for  assistance? — Yes,  for  the  nurse  or  sister. 

5994.  Is  there  a  cord  or  bell? — They  are  always  in 
and  out,  you  know. 
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5995.  Miss  Matheson :  The  suicides  are  at  the  hos¬ 
pital,  not  in  the  police  cells? — No. 

5996.  Chairman:  You  say  that  the  food  you  get 
is  not  nice  at  the  hospital? — Yes.  I  do  not  have 
food  anywhere  else. 

5997.  Miss  Matheson :  Not  at  the  Police  Station? — 
No. 

5998.  Not  if  you  sit  up  all  night? — I  do  not  sit  up 
all  night.  I  sit  up  for  an  hour  till  they  get  sober, 
and  if  anyone  will  hail  them  out,  I  go.  If  they  are 
not  bailed  out  I  go  to  the  lockup  with  them,  in  the 
van,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

5999.  Chairman:  What  hospital  is  it?  —  The 
General. 

6000.  The  food  they  give  you  is  not  good?— It  is 
terrible. 

6001.  Miss  Matheson:  When  you  are  left  to  your¬ 
self  at  home  what  food  do  you  get  to  eat  then?  What 
do  you  house-keep  on  ? — I  get  two  ounces  of  beef  some¬ 
times  for  5d.  Sometimes  I  have  stewed  rice.  Christ¬ 
mas  Day  I  had  only  stewed  rice.  I  could  not  get 
any  meat. 

6002.  Do  you  get  meat  for  Sunday  chiefly,  or 
in  the  week  as  well?— I  do  not  get  it  in  the  week. 
I  get  corned  beef  or  something  of  the  sort. 

6003.  You  do  not  get  butchers’  meat  every  Sunday? 
— No,  not  every  Sunday.  The  doctor  ordered  me 
mutton. 

6004.  Can  you  eat  corned  beef.  We  cannot  always 
get  mutton? — Yes,  I  can  eat  tinned  meat. 

6005.  Do  you  get  bacon  every  week? — No.  It  is 
nasty. 

6006.  How  much  tea  do  you  have? — A  quarter  of 
a  pound  every  week.  I  have  tea  three  times  a  day. 

6007.  Coffee  ? — No  I  do  not  like  it.  I  have  cocoa 
at  night  if  it  is  very  cold. 

6008.  You  buy  a  tin  of  cocoa.  How  long  does  that 
last  you? — I  do  not  buy  a  tin;  I  buy  a  quarter  of 
a  pound. 

6009.  How  often? — About  once  a  month. 

6010.  How  much? — Sevenpence  half-penny. 

6011.  And  sugar? — I  cannot  always  get  it. 

6012.  Do  you  get  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar?— Yes,  now  I  do. 

6013.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? — Fivepence  farthing. 

6014.  Do  you  get  any  butter? — We  get  two  ounces 
now.  We  had  a  quarter  of  a.  pound  a  little  time  ago. 

6015.  A  quarter  of  butter?— Yes. 

6016.  That  is  more  than  we  got  in  London? — For 
three  weeks  we  did.  They  had  a  quantity  in  stock  and 
they  said  we  could  have  a  quarter  of  a  pound  while 
they  had  got  it,  but  you  cannot  get  it  now. 

6017.  I  shall  come  back  to  Birmingham? — You  can¬ 
not  get  it  now. 

6018.  Do  you  get  any  margarine? — Sometimes,  a 
bit,  but  it  is  rather  nasty.  I  cannot  eat  the  food 
in  the  hospital  because  the  bread  is  mouldy  and  they 
have  margarine. 

6019.  How  much  bread  do  you  have? — Two  loaves 
in  three  days. 

6020.  Two  at  9d.  each? — 4jd.  each. 

6021.  That  is  four  loaves  in  six  days? — Yes,  and 
half  one  for  the  seventh.  I  get  that  on  Saturday. 

6022.  To  get  you  over  Sunday? — Yes. 

6023.  Do  you  get  any  eggs? — Yes,  I  get  eggs  at  4d. 
each. 

6024.  Do  you  get  those  every  week? — Yes,  I  have 
three  every  week. 

6025.  Do  you  make  puddings  with  them? — Oh,  no. 
That  is  extravagant.  I  have  condensed  milk.  I 
never  make  puddings  without  condensed  milk. 

6026.  Do  you  get  any  cow’s  milk? — No;  I  only  have 
condensed  milk. 

6027.  How  long  does  a  tin  last  you? — It  lasts  me  a 
week.  If  I  have  stewed  rice  I  do  not  use  any  sugar 
to  it  with  the  condensed  milk. 

6028.  It  is  sweet  milk? — Yes — Nestles.  That  is 
Is.  Id. 

6029.  What  else  do  you  reckon  to  get?  What  does 
your  coal  cost  you? — It  is  2s.  2^d.  per  cwt.,  and  I  have 
2d.  worth  of  slack,  and  there  is  Id.  for  the  boy  to 
bring  it.  It  costs  2s.  6d. 

6030.  You  spend  that  every  week? — Yes. 

6031.  And  wood? — Firewood  and  lamp  oil  cost 
another  2s.  at  present  prices. 

6032.  Really? — Yes.  l£d.  a  bundle  for  wood. 

6033.  Do  you  use  gas? — No — lamp  oil. 


6034.  You  live  in  a  court  in  a  back-to-back  house? 
— Yes. 

6035.  What  is  your  address?— 8/75,  Summer  Lane, 
Birmingham. 

6036.  I  was  at  your  house  the  other  day.  How  do 
you  manage  about  clothes? — Well,  you  see,  I  make  my 
own. 

6037.  You  make  your  own? — I  buy  things  second¬ 
hand  and  turn  them  about  and  make  them  suit  me. 

6038.  Do  you  go  to  Mrs.  Heritage  for  your  things? 
— No.  I  know  a  person  in  the  business,  and  she  buys 
things  at  ladies’  houses,  and  she  will  say,  “  I  have 
something  to  suit  you.” 

6039.  She  tells  you  when  she  has  something  to  suit 
you  ? — Yes.  Boots  are  the  worst  thing. 

6040.  Do  you  get  them  second-hand? — Yes.  I  gave 
a  shilling  about  two  months  ago  on  account  for  a 
second-hand  pair,  and  then  I  pay  so  much  a  week. 

6041.  What  do  you  do  when  you  have  to  have  them 
mended  ? — I  mend  them  myself. 

6042.  How  much  leather  do  you  buy? — I  get  the 
soles  and  heels  cut  out,  and  I  have  a  last  and  do  it 
myself. 

6043.  I  will  come  to  you  for  a  lesson.  I  wish  I 
could  get  my  boots  mended  cheaply. — Boot  menders 
put  so  many  lumps  in  the  middle. 

6044.  And  they  take  so  long  over  it. — Not  only 
that ;  you  cannot  walk  in  them. 

6045.  Do  you  knit  your  own  stockings? — No.  I 
used  to  pay  4|d.  I  pay  Is.  6^d.  now. 

6046.  How  long  do  they  last? — A  long  time;  I  mend 
them  so  much.  I  had  two  pairs  last  year. 

6047.  Two  pairs  at  Is.  6Jd.? — Yes. 

6048.  I  could  not  make  them  last  like  that.  I  can¬ 
not  think  how  you  do  it. — I  am  obliged  to. 

6049.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Are  they  cotton? — No,  a  mix¬ 
ture,  half  cotton  and  half  wool. 

6050.  Miss  Matheson  :  You  used  to  be  able  to  get  a 
very  good  kind  at  8£d.  I  have  never  seen  a  4^d.  pair. 
— Yes;  I  had  some  at  8Jd.  some  years  ago.  I  had  to 
rear  my  children,  you  see. 

6051.  How  many  were  you  left  with  when  your 
husband  died? — Two. 

6052.  How  did  you  live  then? — I  used  to  take  in 
washing  and  go  out  washing. 

6053.  What  did  you  get  for  washing? — 8d.  for  12 
articles,  sheets  and  everything. 

6054.  And  find  your  own  soap? — Yes.  Now  I  have 
to  have  my  washing  done. 

6055.  What  do  you  pay? — For  washing  and  house 
cleaning  3s.  a  week.  That  is  why  I  have  to  earn  some¬ 
thing. 

6056.  I  suppose  that  the  lodger  does  not  clean  her 
own  room? — Yes;  she  cleans  her  own  room. 

6057.  Is  it  her  own  furniture? — Yes,  everything. 

6058.  I  hope  she  keeps  the  room  clean. — I  do  not 
know.  Sometimes  it  does  not  smell  very  clean.  I 
never  go  in  it. 

6059.  But  you  have  to  go  past  to  go  to  bed? — Yes, 
certainly,  or  I  should  not  smell  it. 

6060.  You  had  difficulty  in  getting  your  old  age 
pension  had  you  not? — Yes;  it  was  a  big  difficulty. 
It  took  12  months.  I  was  born  in  Hamburg,  in 
Germany.  That  was  the  trouble.  My  father  was  so 
much  against  the  Germans  that  he  would  not  have 
me  registered  there.  I  was  a  fortnight  old  when 
they  started  me  to  England. 

6061.  How  did  you  prove  your  age  in  the  end? — 
Through  my  Sunday  school.  They  had  my  father’s 
trade  and  address  and  everything  on  their  books. 

6062.  You  got  it  at  the  old  school? — Yes,  from  the 
Swedenborgian’s.  They  keep  a  register.  I  was  only 
2  Avhen  I  went  to  that  school.  I  went  to  Sunday 
school  when  I  was  3.  They  were  not  paid  teachers. 
They  were  all  ladies. 

6063.  Do  you  go  to  the  Swedenborgians  now? — No, 
not  since  I  was  17. 

6064.  What  was  your  husband’s  trade? — Gun 
stocker. 

6065.  He  ought  to  have  made  good  money? — Yes, 
but  he  did  not. 

6066.  Did  he  not  work  much? — He  drank  more 
than  he  earned  I  am  afraid. 

6067.  That  is  a  common  failing  down  our  way. 
Was  he  insured? — For  ,C5. 
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6068.  Is  that  all? — Yes. 

6069.  Do  you  pay  burial  money  ? — Yes,  2d.  a  week., 

6070.  Are  you  in  the  Prudential? — No.  I  am  in 
the  Royal  Liver. 

6071.  Mr.  Dun  ford:  What  will  you  get  for  the  2d.? 
— £6  10s. 

6072.  Someone  else  will  get  that? — Yes.  I  turned 
it  over  to  my  son. 

6073.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  He  will  see  after  it? 
—Yes. 

6074.  Mr.  Rowntree :  Does  your  son  give  you 
money  sometimes? — He  does  if  he  can,  but  not 
always.  I  cannot  depend  on  it.  You  see,  he  has 
very  indifferent  health. 

6075.  Are  there  some  friends  who  help  you  a  little? 
— No.  One  of  the  ladies  at  the  Settlement  helped 
me  when  I  was  out  of  work.  I  got  in  rather  a  bit 
of  difficulty  in  paying,  and  she  helped  me  to  get  a 
day’s  sewing  now  and  again. 

6076.  Do  you  not  find  it  difficult  to  get  enough  to 
get  your  dresses,  and  so  on  ?— No. 

6077.  You  manage  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  because  I  do 
everything  for  myself.  I  buy  them  second-hand  and 
I  make  them  last. 

6078.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  What  do  you  do  when 
you  are  ill  ?• — I  do  not  get  much  then.  It  is  generally 
milk  I  have  when  I  am  ill. 

6079.  What  do  you  do  for  a  doctor? — I  am  in  the 
State  Insurance. 

6080.  You  have  a  panel  doctor  ? — Yes.  I  do  not 
have  anything  out  of  it,  only  medicine. 

6081.  Who  is  your  doctor? — Doctor  Orton,  Summer 
Lane. 

6082.  Mr.  Rowntree :  Do  you  read? — Yes,  I  read 
a  great  deal. 

6083.  Can  you  buy  a  paper  or  does  someone  give 
you  a  paper? — I  have  most  of  them  lent  to  me. 

6084.  Are  you  ever  able  to  get  out  into  the 
country  ? — No,  only  once  a  year. 

6085.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  are  going  to  a 
party  to-morrow  ? — Yes. 

6086.  Mr.  Rowntree :  Is  that  with  the  Settlement? 
—Yes. 

6087.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  that  you  do  not  get 
enough  food  ? — Yes,  I  do  at  times.  That  is  why  I 
have  had  the  stroke  through  being  worried  over 
not  being  able  to  get  enough  food. 

6088.  If  you  had  more  money  you  would  be  able  to 
get  rather  more  food? — Yes. 

6089.  And  you  think  your  health  would  be  better? 
—Yes. 

6090.  You  think  that  your  health  suffers  because 
you  do  not  get  enough  food  ?— Yes.  The  doctor  says  I 
Uught  to  have  more  food  than  I  do,  but  you  see  I 
cannot  get  a  lot  of  meat. 

6091.  What  do  you  think  you  manage  to  live  on, 
getting  the  food  that  you  should  have? — I  could 
not.  exactly  say  because  I  do  not  take  account  of 
anything.  I  get  what  I  can,  if  I  have  any  money 
so  far  as  it  will  go. 

6092.  Do  you  remember  how  much  you  were 
spending  before  the  war? — I  was  spending  less. 
Things  were  much  cheaper  you  know. 

6093.  What  were  you  drawing  every  week  before 
the  war? — I  was  getting  from  8s.  to  9s.  a  week  regu¬ 
larly. 

6094.  Did  you  get  your  pension? — Yes. 

6095.  You  found  it  easier  to  live  on  the  8s.  or  9s.  ? 
— Yes,  far  easier. 

6096.  And  you  got  better  food? — I  got  better  food. 

6097.  And  better  clothing? — Yes.  I  have  had  my 
clothes  a  good  many  years. 

6098.  You  find  now  that  with  the  pension  you  are 
getting,  you  are  not  getting  as  good  food  and  as 
much  food  as  you  were  before? — No;  we  are  not  get¬ 
ting  so  much,  because  you  see  the  prices  will  not 
allow  it. 

6099.  You  think  that  your  health  suffers  in  con¬ 
sequence  ? — Yes. 

6100.  You  cannot  help  us  by  saying  the  amount 
that  you  think  you  ought  to  have? — No;  I  could  not 
gauge  it  in  any  way,  because,  you  see,  things  are 
rising  so.  Lard  went  up  to  Is.  6d.  and  then  went  up 
to  Is.  8d.  and  2s. 


6101.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  You  buy  lard? — Yes; 
if  it  is  nice  I  buy  it  now  and  again,  but  it  has  been 
such  rubbish  that  you  cannot  eat  it  you  see.  We 
used  to  have  good  butter  at  lOd.  and  Is.,  and  now 
it  is  2s.  6d.,  and  you  cannot  eat  it  either  at  times. 

6102.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  say  that  you  have  a  panel 
doctor  ? — Yes. 

6103.  How  did  you  get  the  panel  doctor? — He  was 
my  doctor  years  ago. 

6104.  Did  you  work  regularly  for  anyone  at  one 
time?- — Yes.  I  was  a  button  carder. 

6105.  Did  you  card  buttons  up  to  the  age  of  70? — 
Yes. 

6106.  You  were  insured  then? — Yes,  but  I  never 
paid  a  penny. 

6107.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  What  did  you  earn? 
— 8s.  or  9s.  a  week,  one  week  with  another.  Some¬ 
times  it  would  be  7s. 

6108.  What  did  you  do  for  the  8s.  or  9s.  ? — It  was 
a  penny  a  gross. 

6109.  Mr.  Dunford :  How  long  did  it  take  you  to 
earn  that  at  carding? — It  took  from  8  in  the 
morning  till  7  at  night. 

6110.  And  on  Saturday? — 8  to  1. 

6111.  They  would  have  to  insure  you,  and  that  is 
why  you  would  get  a  panel  doctor? — Yes. 

6112.  You  will  have  a  doctor  as  long  as  you  live. 
You  have  got  that  out  of  it?— But  I  never  paid  any¬ 
thing  towards  it. 

6113.  The  wages  were  so  low  that  they  had  to  pay 
for  the  whole  stamp,  I  take  it? — Yes.  They  put  5d.  a 
week.  I  could  not  pay  a  penny. 

6114.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Were  you  paid  by 
time  or  by  piece — by  the  amount  you  did  or  so  much 
a  week  ? — It  was  by  the  amount  we  earned.  If  I  had 
earned  9s.  regularly  I  should  have  to  pay  Id.  If  I 
had  earned  12s.  I  should  have  had  to  pay  3d.,  but  I 
did  not  get  sufficient  money  regularly. 

6115.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  have,  at  any  rate,  a  panel 
doctor  now  for  the  rest  of  your  life  through  that? — 
Yes,  and  medicine. 

6116.  That  is  the  something? — Yes. 

6117.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  If  you  could  not  work 
at  all  you  would  have  nothing  but  the  pension  ? — 
Nothing  but  the  pension. 

6118.  Your  son  would  not  be  able  to  help  you? — 
No,  I  am  afraid  not;  he  is  going  into  consumption 
like  one  I  buried. 

6119.  You  could  not  manage  on  the  7s.  6d.  a  week? 
— No.  You  see,  it  takes  all  but  6£d.  for  coal  and 
rent. 

6120.  What  do  you  think  you  could  manage  on  if 
vnu  were  not  able  to  earn  money? — I  could  not  tell 
you,  because  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  to  have. 
You  see,  I  have  had  a  week  not  long  ago  in  bed,  and 
the  doctor  ordered  me  not  to  get  up. 

6121.  How  did  you  manage  then? — I  only  had  milk 
when  I  was  in  bed. 

6122.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Did  you  get  cow’s 
milk  then? — Yes. 

6123.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker  :  Most  weeks  you  get  some 
work  from  the  police? — Yes.  Some  weeks  I  get  some, 
but  if  I  am  not  able  to  get  it  I  earn  nothing. 

6124.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Did  you  get  much 
from  the  police  when  the  earlier  closing  of  public- 
houses  was  on?  There  were  not  so  many  people  get¬ 
ting  drunk  then. — No,  there  were  not  so  many  taken 
up. 

6125.  They  were  not  there  to  take  up,  were  they? — 
Well,  I  do  not  know. 

6126.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Who  settled  the  2^d.  an 
hour? — It  comes  from  the  City  Police. 

6127.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  more? — It  is  no 
good,  unless  all  who  do  the  same  work  asked  first. 

6128.  Do  others  get  more1? — Yes,  but  not  those  of 
us  who  do  what  I  do.  They  reckon  that  when  we  old 
ones  die  off  they  will  have  police  women  on  it,  and 
they  will  have  to  have  more  still. 

6129.  You  do  not  get  food  at  the  police  station? — 
No. 

6130.  You  say  that  the  food  at  the  hospital  is  so 
bad  that  you  cannot  eat  it? — Yes. 

6131.  Is  it  the  same  food  as  the  nurses  and  patients 
have? — I  do  not  know  about  the  nurses.  They  have 
their  food  by  themselves. 
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6132.  Is  it  the  same  as  the  patients  have? — Yes, 
and  they  all  grumble. 

6133.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Was  it  as  bad  before 
the  war? — No. 

6134.  They  did  not  grumble  before  the  war? — No. 

6135.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  It  is  only  lately? — It  is 
only  lately.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because 
of  the  cooking  or  because  of  what  they  put  in  it. 

6136.  It  seems  a  very  terrible  thing? — Yes. 

6137.  You  cannot  help  us  with  regard  to  how 
much  you  can  manage  on.  What  you  are  getting 
now  is  rather  irregular? — It  is  very  irregular. 

6138.  I  suppose  that  in  the  weeks  you  get  most 
you  buy  soap  and  matches  and  cotton  and  those 
kinds  of  extras? — Yes. 

6139.  You  are  sometimes  able  to  get  jam  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 

6140.  That  makes  a  difference? — Yes,  I  can  get  a 
little  jam  sometimes  and  rice. 

6141.  When  you  only  get  the  7s.  6d.  the  times  are 
very  hard,  of  course? — Yes,  they  are  very  hard  times. 

6142.  Chairman :  I  would  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  the  police  work  that  you  do.  How  long 
as  a  rule  does  it  last  when  you  go  to  the  police 
station? — Drunk  cases  do  not  last  above  an  hour  or 
two. 


6143.  Are  there  other  cases  besides  drunks  and 
attempted  suicides  ? — If  it  is  a  cut  throat  it  is  a 
three  weeks’  job,  but  I  have  not  had  one  lately. 

6144.  How  are  you  paid  then? — 2£d.  per  hour.  We 
have  to  do  twelve  hours  for  a  day  and  twelve  hours 
for  a  night.  It  is  2s.  6d.  a  day.  They  have  all  been 
poison  cases  lately. 

6145.  You  do  not  go  there  for  anything  besides 
suicides  and  drunks? — No,  nothing. 

6146.  I  suppose  your  rent  has  not  been  raised 
during  the  war? — Yes,  it  has  been  raised  6d.,  but 
the  landlord  is  not  charging  me  the  full  rent — me 
and  another  Old  Age  Pensioner  who  lives  in  the 
building. 

6147.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  do  not  pay 
it? — No,  and  I  must  not  say  anything  tp  anybody 
else  who  lives  in  the  building. 

6148.  Miss  Matheson :  How  long  have  you  lived 
there  ?— Thirteen  years. 

6149.  Chairman :  In  practice  you  have  not  had  to 
pay  more  rent? — 3d.  more. 

6150.  It  was  4s.  3d.  ? — Yes,  and  now  he  charges  me 
4s.  6d.  and  the  others  4s.  9d.  a  week. 

6151.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming 
here,  Mrs.  Lorton. — Thank  you. 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock.) 
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Mrs.  E.  M.  Lowe, 

6152.  Chairman  :  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Women’s 
Organisations?-—!  am. 

6153.  You  are  aware  of  the  precis  of  evidence  and 
notes  on  particular  cases  which  have  been  kindly 
sent  in  to  us  by  your  Committee  ?— Yes. 

6154.  We  will  take  the  precis  as  your  main  evi¬ 
dence  and  put  it  on  the  minutes? — Certainly. 

The  following  statement  was  handed  in :  — 

Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Industrial  Women’s 
Organisations. 

Evidence  on  Old  Age  Bensions. 

1.  The  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  Industrial 
Women’s  Organisations  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  following  bodies  :  — 

The  Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 

TJie  Labour  Party, 

The  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild, 

The  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers, 
The  Railway  Women’s  Guild. 

It  represents  about  half  a  million  working  women. 

The  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  one  about 
which  the  Committee  have  agitated  for  some  time, 
and  the  following  resolutions  passed  at  two  recent 
National  Conferences  give  very  shortly  the  rbsult 
of  their  deliberations  on  the  subject.  The  Annual 
Congress  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild  at 
Middlesbrough  on  June  24th,  1919,  resolved — 

“  That  the  Old  Age  Pensions  be  made  £1  per 
week,  payable  at  the  age  of  60  years  instead 
of  70  years,  and  payable  to  all  regardless  of  their 
savings,  and  that  persons  reaching  the  age  of 
45  years  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves  be 
granted  pensions  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
decency,  according  tq_  the  cost  of  living  at  the 
time.” 


called  and  examined. 

At  a  National  Conference  of  Women  in  the  Labour 
Party  at  Southport  on  June  24th,  1919,  it  was 
resolved — - 

“  That  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  not  less 
than  £1  per  week,  irrespective  of  other  income 
at  60  years  of  age.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  old  man  or  woman  to  pay  for  a  room 
even  when  living  with  a  member  of  the  family.’ 
These  resolutions  received  further  confirmation  in  a 
resolution  on  the  same  question  agreed  upon  at  the 
Annual  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  in  June, 
1919. 

We  quote  only  the  most  recent  resolutions,  but 
throughout  the  war  Labour  organisations  have  joined 
in  pressing  for  these  increases  in  the  amount  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension,  and  for  a  lowering  of  the  age. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  in  detail  the  views  of 
working  women  on  the  various  aspects  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  we  have  distributed  a  form  of  enquiry,  a 
copy  of  which  it  attached.  We  have  received  replies 
from  :  — 

Women’s  Section  of  the  Labour  Party  ...  ...  25 

Branches  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild  ...  20 

Branches  of  the  Railway  Women’s  Guild .  3 

Labour  Poor  Law  Guardians  ...  ...  ...  86 

Labour  members  of  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees  15 
Labour  Town  Councillors  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Labour  members  of  War  Pensions  Committees 

and  37  other  individuals  ...  ...  .  2 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  replies  received  from  the 
branches  of  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild,  the 
Railway  Women’s  Guild,  and  the  Women’s  Sections 
of  the  Labour  Party,  represent  the  joint  opinion  of 
all  the  members  of  these  bodies. 

2.  The  Present  Pension  Inadequate. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  pen¬ 
sion  of  7s.  6d.  per  week  is  not  adequate.  They  are 
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supported  in  their  view  by  the  replies  which  they  have 
received;  they  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  it  is 
very  far  from  being  sufficient,  and  various  instances 
of  hardship  are  cited.  Most  of  the  replies  point  out 
that  the  old-age  pension  is  not  enough  to  live  on,  and 
it  must  be  supplemented  in  some  way.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  view  is  the  statement  of  a  Workhouse 
Master  in  a  North  of  England  town,  who  stated  that 
it  cost  at  least  12s.  6d.  a  week  to  maintain  a  person 
of  65  in  the  Union,  where  the  full  benefit  of  buying  on 
a  large  scale  obtains.  Or  again  by  the  fact  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  when  giving 
out-door  relief  to  old  people  up  to  70,  give  more  than 
7s.  6d.  a  week.  The  amount  allowed  in  Barry,  for 
instance,  is  9s.,  in  Birmingham  10s.,  and  in  Middles¬ 
brough  10s.  to  15s.,  and  the  Bermondsey  Board 
of  Guardians  has  just  decided  to  urge  that  the  old-age 
pension  be  raised  to  £1  a  week. 

Some  old-age  pensioners  supplement  the  7s.  6d.  by 
working,  and  a  case  is  cited  of  an  old  couple  of  75 
having  to  turn  out  to  work.  Moreover,  there  is  hard¬ 
ship  in  the  fact  that  they  may  only  earn  so  very  small 
an  amount,  or  they  will  be  disqualified  for  the  pension. 
One  case  is  instanced  of  an  old  woman  who  had  a  small 
stall  in  the  market  every  Saturday  where  she  sold 
aprons,  &c.,  but  in  order  to  draw  her  pension  she  had 
to  give  up  this.  Even  when  these  old  people  do  work, 
the  fact  that  in  most  cases  they  have  to  break  time 
owing  to  ill-health  and  infirmity  makes  their  earnings 
very  erratic,  and  therefore  the  amount  of  pension 
deducted  is  often  based  on  an  unfair  scale.  One  hard 
case  is  given  by  an  old-age  pensioner  herself.  Her 
husband  is  76  years  old  and  very  ill.  He  has  been 
unable  to  do  a  day’s  work  since  he  was  72,  and  little 
since  he  was  66.  She  has  worked  in  the  Land  Army 
earning  at  most  20s.,  sometimes  18s.  or  16s.,  and  when 
the  weather  was  bad  5s.  or  6s.  a  week.  Because  of 
this  her  husband’s  pension  was  stopped.  The  wife’s 
work  has  now  stopped  for  some  weeks,  and  because  she 
refused  to  take  a  job  which  would  have  meant  her 
walking  14  miles  each  day,  her  out-of-work  donation 
had  ceased. 

The  majority  of  the  pensioners  are  only  able  to  get 
along  because  they  are  helped  by  relations.  But  the 
fact  that  they  must  be  helped  is  not  only  hard  on 


them,  but  also  on  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  may 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  support  their  own  children. 
Where  the  pensioner  has  only  one  child  it  falls 
especially  on  that  one  individual. 

Another  hardship  is  that  the  old-age  pensioner  may 
have  someone  dependent  on  him  on  her.  One  case  is 
cited  of  an  old  man,  aged  80,  whose  pension  is  his 
sole  income,  who  has  an  invalid  son  at  home  dependent 
on  him ;  another  of  an  old  man  who  is  nearly  blind 
himself  and  has  an  invalid  daughter  to  keep.  When 
the  old-age  pensioners  are  invalids  themselves  it  tells 
against  them  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  because  they  are 
not  strong  enough  to  do  anything  to  supplement  their 
pension  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  secondly  they  need 
someone  to  look  after  them,  and  for  this  they  must 
often  pay.  For  instance,  an  old  man  of  91  was  left  a 
widower.  He  was  nearly  blind,  and  so  had  to  get 
someone  to  look  after  him,  and  for  this  he  had  to  pay 
2s.  6d.  a  week. 

We  give  various  budgets  that  have  been  sent  to  us 
which  show  what  a  bare  subsistence  is  provided  for 
by  the  pension. 

From  these  it  will  be  seen  what  a  very  large  item 
rent  is  in  their  expenditure,  even  where,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  have  only  one  room.  Coal,  too,  takes 
a  large  part  of  their  income.  This  is  of  course  a 
necessity,  for  in  addition  to  requiring  it  for  cooking 
purposes  their  decreasing  vitality  makes  old  people 
more  sensitive  to  the  cold.  With  regard  to  their  diet, 
it  will  be  seen  that  meat  plays  a  very  small  part 
indeed.  Those  who  live  on  the  old-age  pension  in  most 
cases  get  none  at  all,  and  the  monotony  of  their  fare 
is  appalling.  It  consists  of  bread,  margarine, 
potatoes,  tea,  and  a  little  milk  and  sugar. 

As  regards  clothes,  with  one  exception,  no  allowance 
whatever  is  made  for  them.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  they  depend  entirely  on  receiving  garments  that 
friends  or  relations  have  cast  off,  or,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  they  must  cut  down  their  very  scanty 
expenditure  on  food  for  a  few  weeks.  How  they  ob¬ 
tain  boots  is  a  problem  of  which  we  cannot  even  sug¬ 
gest  a  solution ;  the  fact  is  that  many  have  not  boots 
at  all  which  are  watertight,  and  have  great  difficulty 
in  getting  about  in  bad  weather. 


Budgets  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  who  live  on  Pension. 


Widow, 

76  years, 
Wallesley, 
Cheshire. 

Finchley. 

Hove. 

Old  Woman, 
78  years, 
Horbury, 
lives  alone. 

Biddulph. 

Ann  Owen, 
Wednesbury, 
lives  with  a 
widow. 

78  years. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Rent 

2  6 

2  6 

3  0 

1  8 

3  6 

2  6 
(includes 
Lodging 
and  Fire). 

1  8 

Coal  . 

2  0 

0  3i 

2  0 

— 

— 

2  0 

Gas... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wood 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Matches 

— 

V  0  9 

— 

— 

— 

0  3£ 
(Candles). 

— 

Oil  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Soap 

0  3 

) 

— 

— 

0  7* 

0  4i 

0  7 

Meat 

-4e« 

CO 

o 

1  1 

(Bacon). 

O  8i 

(includes 

Laundry) 

Fish 

— 

0  4i 

(Herrings). 

— 

— 

— 

Bread 

0  9 

1  H 

0  4f 

0  9 

— 

0  9 

0  9 

Milk 

— 

— 

1  9 

1  0 

— 

0  5 

1  0 

Margarine  ... 

1  0 

0  6 

0  6 

0  7 

0  6 

0  3 

(5 \d.  Lard). 

0  5i 

Eggs  . 

0  6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tea  . 

1  3 

— 

}  1  1 

0  4 

0  9 

0  8 

0  4 

Sugar  . 

0  3 

— 

0  5i 

0  6 

0  5i 

— 

Potatoes  ... 

0  6 

0  3 

0  6 

— 

0  8£ 

0  3 

— 

Insurance  ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0  3 

— 

— 

Sundries  . 

0  6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 

7  6 
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Budgets  of  those  who  give  the  source  of  their  supplementary  income. 


John  Davis,  81  years, 
Ulverstone.  Earns  a  little 
by  tailoring. 

it-  1 

I.S.,  78  years,  Hammersmith. 
Pension  7 s.  Qd.  From 
previous  employer  6s. 
Total  13s.  6 d. 

/  *  *  •  *  * 

Rent  ... 

s.  d. 

7  6 

s.  d. 

4  0 

Coal  ... 

(includes  Sunday  dinner, 
Bread  and  Milk). 

1  2 

Gas 

— 

1  2 

Wood . 

0  2 

Matches 

0  1 

Oil  . 

— 

— 

Soap  and  Soda 

— 

0  5 

Meat  ... 

1  2  (Bacon). 

1  104 

Fish 

— 

— 

Bread  and  Flour 

— 

1  0 

Milk . 

— 

1  0 

Margarine 

1  3 

.  0  6 

Eggs . 

1  0 

— 

Tea 

0  8* 

0  8 

Sugar  ... 

0  6 

0  3* 

Vegetables 

— 

0  6 

Rice 

0  6 

0  14 

Jam  ... 

— 

— 

Insurance 

— 

0  6 

Sundries 

— 

— 

Total  ... 

12  74 

13  54 

i 

Budgets  of  those  who  do  not  live  on  the  Old  Age  Pension. 


Mrs.  A.  Leney, 
Battersea. 
Pension,  7s.  Qd. 
From  son,  2s.  Qd. 
Total  10s. 

Old  Woman  at 
Thornaby-on- 
Tees. 

No  sons  or  grand¬ 
sons  to  support 
her. 

Kingswood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H., 
aged  90  and  81, 
Taunton. 
Daughter  pays 
7s.  or  8s.  for 
keep. 

Bournemouth. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Rent 

2  9 

2  6 

2  6 

3  6 

3  0 

Coal  . 

1  24 

1  104 

2  6 

2  4 

2  6 

(fire  and  light). 

Wood 

0  3f 

— 

— 

0  6 

— 

Matches  ... 

— 

— 

0  1 

— 

— 

Oil 

He* 

CO 

O 

— 

— 

1  0 
(no  gas). 

— 

Soap  •••  •••  ••• 

— 

— 

— * 

1  0 

0  4 

Meat 

0  9 

1  2 
(Bacon). 

1  3 

1  0 
(Bacon). 

3  0 

Fish 

0  6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bread  and  Flour 

1  14 

0  9 

(Flour  and  Yeast). 

1  14 

2  104 

1  14 

Milk 

1  1 

(tinned). 

1  6 

1  01 

2  11 

(1  pint  daily). 

1  4 

(includes  Tea 
and  Sugar). 

Margarine 

0  6 

0  4 

0  31 

0  6 

1  0 

(includes  Cheese). 

Toa  •••  •••  ••• 

0  8 

0  44 

0  7 

0  7 

(and  Cocoa). 

' 

Eggs  . 

— 

— 

— 

0  6 

— 

Vegetables 

0  6 

— 

0  54 

— 

0  6 

Sugar 

0  7 

0  7 

0  10 

— 

S1IC6  •••  •••  ••• 

0  3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jam  •••  ••• 

— 

— 

— 

0  104 

— 

Oats  •••  •••  ••• 

— 

0  54 

— 

— 

— 

Insurance 

0  6 

— 

— 

0  6 

— 

Sundries 

1  0 

(Clothes  Club). 

3  6 

(for  woman  to 
wash  and  clean). 

0  4 

Total 

11  54 

10  64 

9  10 

£1  4  1 

13  14 

2  F 
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3.  Amount  of  Pension  Advocated. — The  Committee 
advocate  that  a  pension  of  £1  per  week  should  be 
paid.  This  is  supported  by  the  two  resolutions 
quoted  above,  and  by  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
have  replied  to  the  questionnaire  which  we  have  sent 
out. 

4.  Age  at  which  the  Pension  should  he  given. — The 
Committee  consider  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  should 
be  given  to  people  of  60  years  of  age.  This  is  again 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  replies  received. 
It  has  also  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  Poor  Law 
Guardian  that  out-door  relief  under  the  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  be  given  without 
question  at  60  years  of  age ;  thus  showing  that  they 
consider  people  over  this  age  unfit  to  work.  Again 
this  review  is'  supported  by  a  statement  of  a  Labour 
representative  at  Barrow  who  informs  us  that  the 
Court  of  Referees  dealing  with  unemployed  persons, 
does  not  recognise  women  of  60  years  of  age  and 
over  as  employable  persons. 

The  question  of  age  raises  a  point  which  we  think 
should  receive  consideration,  namely,  that  where  there 
is  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  birth  of  an  applicant  for  a 
pension,  the  onus  of  proof  that  the  age  is  not  as 
stated,  should  lie  with  the  Pensions  Authority,  and 
not  be  made  a  reason  for  refusing  the  application. 
Birth  certificates  should  be  supplied  free  to  the 
applicant.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  certificate,  and 
of  any  other  evidence  as  to  age,  but  where  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  applicant 
is  of  the  qualifying  age,  pensions  should  not  be 
refused. 

*5.  Invalidity  Pension. — The  Committee  are  strong¬ 
ly  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the  old  age  pension, 
there  should  be  an  invalidity  pension  payable  at  an 
earlier  age  to  persons  who  are  permanently  in¬ 
capacitated.  The  amount  paid  should  they  think  be 
£1  per  wTeek  and  it  is  suggested  in  some  of  the 
replies  that  they  have  received  in  connection  with 
this  question,  that  free  medical  attention  should  also 
be  included.  As  regards  age  they  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  be  payable  as  soon  as  a  person  is 
permanently  incapacitated. 

We  quote  a  letter  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Women’s  Co-operative  Guild  which  illustrates  how 
great  is'  the  hardship  often  undergone  by  those  who 
become  permanently  unfit  long  before  they  are 
eligible  for  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

Dear  Madam, 

I  feel  I  cannot  rest  until  I  have  written  to  you 
to  sincerely  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the  sug¬ 
gestion  you  have  put  forward  at  the  Co-operative 
Guild  Congress,  Middlesborough,  on  behalf  of  such 
cases  as  my  own,  re,  a  decent  pension  at  45  for  all 
who  are  not  able  to  maintain  themselves'. 

May  God  bless  you  and  grant  that  your  noble 
resolution  may  very  soon  bear  fruit.  I  may  say  I  am 
at  the  present  time  considering  about  seeking  a 
shelter  in  the  workhouse  at  52  years  of  age,  why, 
simply  because  I  am  unable  to  earn  my  own  living. 
The  result  of  a  serious  injury  to  my  spine  I  unfortu¬ 
nately  met  with  in  the  coal  mines  when  but  twenty 
years  old.  Since  then,  I  have  tried  my  best  to  earn 
my  own  livelihood  when  able.  But  now,  although 
only  the  age  referred  to  I  am  obliged  to  give  up,  as  I 
am  at  my  age  feeling  very  acutely  the  serious  effects 
of  my  injuries.  Only  recently  I  opened  a  lock-up 
shop  for  boot  repairs  but  after  14  weeks  in  it,  I  had 
to  give  it  up  on  account  of  my  injuries  and  my  right, 
foot  breaking  out  in  a  serious  wound.  I  worked  on 
it  in  misery  for  over  2  months,  but  at  last  had  to 
give  in  as  it  began  to  make  me  feel  very  ill.  The 
effects  of  the  wound  having  got  into  my  system.  The 
doctor  calls  it  Trophia  Ulcers,  due  tx>  poor  nerve 
supply,  the  after  effects  of  my  injuries  to  my  spine. 
In  a  supposed  civilised  christianised  country,  as  some 
people  try  to  make  us  believe  ours  is,  I  consider  it  a 
lasting  disgrace  that  anyone  in  such  an  unfortunate 
position  as  myself,  should  be  compelled  to  seek  shelter 
and  starvation  existence  in  a  workhouse.  Pray  go 
on,  never  let  the  authorities  rest  for  a  moment  until 
your  noble  idea  has  become  an  accomplished  reality, 


and  I  amongst  thousands  more  will  bless  you  to  the 
end  of  our  days  and  in  heaven  if  possible. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  efforts 

I  remain,  Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Brown. 

6.  Disqualification  for  Pension,  or  Deduction  in 

Amount _ The  Standing  Joint  Committe  consider 

that  the  present  method  of  disqualifying  the  appli¬ 
cant,  or  reducing  the  amount  of  pension  granted, 
because-  there  are  other  sources  of  income  or  assis¬ 
tance,  is  a  bad  one.  'The  fact  that  any  small  sum 
they  may  have  will  simply  reduce  their  Old  Age 
Pension  when  they  come  to  claim  it,  is  not  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  save.  It  is,  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
Poor  Law  Guardian,  “  a  scandalous  tax  upon  thrift.” 

We  do  not  consider  that  an  old  age  pensioner 
should  be  disqualified  for  the  pension  because  the 
husband  or  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  at  work  and 
earning  a  small  income. 

Further  we  believe  that  the  amount  disqualifying 
should  be  very  substantially  raised.  The  scale  of 
income  according  to  which  the  pension  varies,  is 
certainly  too  low,  and  the  following  sources  of 
income  should  not  either  wholly  or  partially  exclude 
aged  men  or  women  from  receiving  a  pension. 

(a)  Free  maintenance,  lodging  or  almshouse 

benefit. 

( b )  Furniture  over  £50  value. 

(c)  Regular  hospitality  for  a  day  or  more  a 

week. 

(d)  Superannuation  benefit  from  a  Friendly 

Society,  Trade  Union,  etc. 

( e )  Naval  or  Military  Pension. 

(/)  Regular  allowances  from  children  or  other 

relatives. 

From  amongst,  the  cases  of  hardship  sent  to  us 
which  the  present  method  incurs,  we  quote  the 
following :  — 

An  old  mother  living  with  her  son  was 
questioned  as  to  what  sort  of  food  she  got  from 
her  son,  and  as  it  was  then  calculated  as  being 
worth  10s.  a  week,  her  pension  was  reduced. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  son  was  only 
able  to  keep  his  mother,  because  his  wife  went 
out  to  work. 

An  aged  woman  with  an  unmarried  daughter 
sharing  her  room,  and  paying  14s.  a  week  for 
this  and  food.  The  Pensions  Officer  here 
claimed  that  there  was  a  profit  of  2s.  a  week 
from  this  14s.  and  deducted  from  the  pension 
accordingly.  There  was  no  other  source  of 
inoome. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  how  unfairly  de¬ 
duction  for  benefit  from  a  Friendly  Society  may 
work  out. 

An  old  man  aged  91,  nearly  blind,  receives 
3s.  l£d.  a  week  from  a  Friendly  Society.  This 
(with  what  he  receives  in  an  almshouse)  is 
reckoned  as  income,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  3s.  l^d.  he  has  to  pay  back  8s.  6d. 
a  quarter.  On  informing  the  Pensions  Officer 
of  this,  he  is  told  that  “  no  notice  whatever  can 
be  taken  of  outgoings.” 

7.  Marriage  with  an  Alien. — The  Committee  con¬ 
sider  that  the  fact  that  a  woman  has  married  an 
alien  should  not  disqualify  her  for  a  pension. 

*8  Pensions  and  Services. — No  matter  what  the 
amount  of  the  pension  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  many 
aged  persons  are  unable  to  look  after  themselves 
altogether,  even  if  they  may  not  be  complete  in¬ 
valids  and  require  special  provision.  In  the  mini¬ 
mum  pension  of  £1  a  week  which  we  suggest,  there  is 
not  sufficient  margin  for  them  to  pay  for  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  services  which  they  require,  if  these  are  arranged 
on  an  individual  basis.  We  are,  therefore,  strongly  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  power  to  establish  old  age 
homes  for  pensioners.  The  nature  of  such  homes  is 
fully  described  in  the  pamphlet  of  which  we  enclose  a 
copy.  We  think  these  should  be  under  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Local  Health  Authority,  and 
that  these  establishments  should  be  aided  by  national 
funds.  An  Old  Age  Pensioner  living  in  these  homes 
would  pay  a  small  sum  to  cover  rent  and  services,  and 


*  The  Committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  points  raised  in  this  paragraph  did  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  its  reference. 
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should  otherwise  be  entirely  independent,  and  able  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  pension  in  whatever  way  he 
thought  lit.  By  providing  such  a  communal  service 
great  economy  would  be  eliected,  and  also  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  old  be  better  looked  after.  Homes 
would  be  established  in  the  districts  in  which  the  pen¬ 
sioner  lived,  and  it  would  therefore  be  possible  for 
their  friends  and  relations  to  visit  them.  We  advise 
the  establishment  of  homes  in  small  groups  in  order 
that  this  object  may  be  achieved,  and  nothing  in  the 
way  of  institution  treatment  should  be  adopted  as  it 
now  is  in  Poor  Law  Institutions.  The  only  other 
way  in  which  these  necessary  services  could  be 
arranged  would  be  by  private  home  helps  for  the 
aged  as  well  as  the  sick  in  each  local  area. 

*9.  Administration  (Central). — We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Central  Authority  for  the  administration  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  the  Ministry  of  Health  ip 
preference  to  the  Excise  and  Customs  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  Our  reasons  for  believing  this  that  a 
Health  Authority  is  more  concerned  in  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  those  under  its  care  than  a  Treasury 
Department  can  possibly  be,  and  we  believe  that  more 
attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  general  comfort  of 
the  aged  than  has  been  in  the  past.  Aged  persons  who 
are  in  receipt  of  pensions  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
section  of  the  community  which  needs  protection, 
since  they  are  unable  to  be  entirely  self-dependent,  and 
an  authority  which  has  under  its  charge  the  health  of 
the  community  appears  to  us  the  appropriate  body  to 
administer  these  pensions.  The  care  of  the  aged  is 
also  an  important  reaction  upon  the  well  being  of  the 
family  care  of  the  old  people,  falling  too  often  upon 
the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  the  burden  of 
provision  for  them  at  the  present  time  often  affects 
the  standard  of  life  for  their  grandchildren. 

*10.  Administration  (Local). — Two  points  come  out 
very  clearly  in  the  replies  to  our  questions.  The  first 
is  that  while  few  complaints  are  made  of  the  way  in 
which  Excise  Officers  carry  out  their  duties  there  is 
a  very  large  general  demand  that  the  Pensions  Officers 
should  be  in  the  service  of  the  Local  Authorities  and 
not  of  the  Central  Authorities.  It  is  further,  the 
opinion  that  the  power  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Officer  in  making  appeals  against  the  action  of  the 
Local  Authorities  is  too  great,  and  they  would  like  to 
see  power  given  much  more  largely  to  the  Local 
Authority  itself.  We  think  that  the  Local  Adminis¬ 
tration  Authority  should  be  the  Local  Health 
Authority  of  Counties,  County  Boroughs,  Non-County 
Boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  a  special  Sub-Committee  to  be  appointed 
which  would  be  known  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  this  should  be  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Committee  now  is.  A 
certain  number  of  co-opted  members  should  be  per¬ 
mitted,  and  these  should  include  representative  of 
working  women.  All  our  members  lay  great  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  having  representatives  of 
working  women  upon  the  bodies  which  administer  Old 
Age  Pensions. 

6155.  I  understand  that  your  Committee  is  com¬ 
pose  of  representatives  of  the  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League,  the  Labour  Party,  the  Women’s  Co-operative 
Guild,  the  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers, 
and  the  Railway  Women’s  Guild? — That  is  quite 
correct. 

6156.  With  reference  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  your 
Committee  for  some  time  has  been  active,  and  they 
put  forward  resolutions  approved  by  one  or  two 
National  Conferences  of  Women  Workers? — Yes. 

6157.  I  understand  that  your  wishes  are  set  out  in 
the  resolution  passed  at  the  Annual  Congress  of  the 
Women’s  Co-bperative  Guild  last  month.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  £1  per 
week,  payable  at  60  to  everyone,  regardless  of  savings? 
— Yes. 

6158.  The  resolution  then  deals  with  pensions  at  the 
age  of  45  for  persons  who  are  unable  to  maintain 
themselves.  That  is  beyond  our  scope.  Your  Associa¬ 
tion  do  not  suggest  pensions  at  45  as  pensions  for  old 
age,  however  desirable  thev  may  be  on  other  grounds? 
— They  suggest  an  invalidity  pension. 

6159.  That  is  for  other  people  to  deal  with.  We  are 
dealing  Avith  the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  resolution  was 
reaffirmed  by  the  National  Conference  of  Women  in 


the  Labour  Party  on  the  same  day  at  Southport  as  far 
as  regards  £1  a  week  for  everyone  at  60? — Yes. 

6160.  I  understand  that  you  first  of  all  wish  to  sup¬ 
port  those  resolutions  in  detail  by  comments  upon  the 
present  position.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

6161.  Your  view  is  that  the  present  pension  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  I  see  that  one  of  your  statements  is  that 
the  replies  that  you  have  received  from  those  you  have 
asked  point  out  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  not 
enough  to  live  on.  Are  the  suggestions  of  your  Joint 
Committee  based  on  the  view  that  Old  Age  Pensions 
should  be  enough  to  live  on?— They  are,  emphatically. 

6162.  Y'ou  are  aAvare  that  that  Avas  not  the  intention 
of  Parliament?  There  is  no  reason  Avhy  it  should  not 
be  done  if  it  is  right,  but  that  was  not  the  theory  or 
object  which  lay  behind  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  of 
1908  and  1911.  You  are  familiar  Avith  that  fact? — 
Yes,  but  certainly  the  vieAv  of  the  working  women 
whom  I  represent  is  that  it  is  often  useless  unless  it 
can  be  lived  on. 

6163.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  Avliich  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  old-age  pension  by  itself  is 
not  enough  to  live  on,  as  Ave  all  knoAV,  where  there  are 
no  other  sources  of  income  available.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  conviction  or  opinion  that  the  old-age  pension  as 
such  should  be  enough  for  a  person  to  live  on 
independently  of  anything  else.  That  is  the  view  of 
your  Committee? — Yes,  very  emphatically,  in  the  case 
of  women. 

6164.  Now  supposing  that  it  were  possible  and  prac¬ 
ticable  to  give  everybody  oArer  60  enough  to  live  on 
without  anything  else,  obvious  advantages  would  arise 
and  also  obvious  objections.  Supposing  for  a  moment 
that  such  a  perfectly  clear-cut  idea  could  not,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  be  carried  out,  would  you  help  us 
with  regard  to  reforms  Avhich  might  not  go  as  far  as 
that,  but  which  Avould  be  worth  trying.  I  want  to 
ask  you,  first  of  all,  supposing  that  the  pension 
remains  as  it  is,  and  is  given  at  the  same  age  as  at 
present,  or  supposing  that  it  is  increased,  or  that  the 
age  is  decreased,  supposing  all  of  those  things,  Avhat 
is  the  vieAv  of  your  Committee  Avith  regard  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  restrictions,  independently  of  the  point 
that  the  pension  ought  to  be  enough  to  live  on  ?  Do 
you  follow  me?  I  want  the  opinion  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  if  it  has  formed  one,  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
restrictions,  even  if  the  pension  is  not  in  itself  large 
enough  to  live  on. — I  think  that  my  Committee  Avould 
wish  to  have  the  restrictions  removed  under  almost 
any  circumstances. 

6165.  That  is  to  say  with  regard  to  savings  in  Trade 
Unions  or  Friendly  Societies? — Yes. 

6166  Savings  in  savings  banks  and  alloAvances  from 
relatives  ? — Yes. 

6167.  And  money  earned  casually  or  regularly? — 
Yes. 

6168.  None  of  these  should  be  taken  into  account?— 
I  think  my  Committee  would  certainly  support  that. 

6169.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  I  only  wanted  ta 
knoAV  the  view  of  your  important  Committee.  Is  it 
further  your  view  that  no  income  should  be  taken  into 
account  or  not? — Our  view  is  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  no  income  taken  into  account,  and  to 
make  adjustments  in  other  ways. 

6170.  The  pension  should  be  universal? — It  should 
Oe  universal. 

6171.  Whatever  the  pension  and  whatever  age  it  is 
given,  everyone  from  that  age  should  have  it,  Avhether 
he  be  a  Rothschild  or  a  person  hovering  on  the  edge 
of  the  workhouse? — We  believe  that  that  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way. 

6172.  You  are  therefore  in  favour  of  the  removal 
(a)  of  all  restrictions  and  (b)  of  any  income  limit? — 
We  are. 

6173.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  payment  of  universal 
old-age  pensions? — We  are. 

6174.  You  are  in  favour  also  of  the  removal  of  the 
Poor  Law  disqualification,  supposing  that  the  pension 
itself  is  not  enough  to  live  on? — We  emphatically 
wish  the  Poor  Law  abolished,  and  should  certainly 
wish  that  disqualification  removed. 

6175.  Supposing  that  instead  of  the  present  Poor 
LaAV  there  was  a  system  of  State  assistance  largely 
from  the  ratepayers  and  free  from  what  is  called  the 
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Poor  Law  taint,  should  old-age  pensioners  be  eligible 
for  help  from  that  source,  if  they  needed  it? — Yes,  I 
think  they  should  be  eligible. 

6176.  For  assistance  in  money? — Yes. 

6177.  Should  they  also  be  eligible  if  it  is  a  case  of 
helping  them  by  putting  them  into  an  institution? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6178.  In  either  case? — Yes. 

6179.  In  the  event  of  a  person  being  taken  care  of 
in  an  institution,  in  his  or  her  own  true  interest  the 
question  of  whether  the  pension  is  paid  to  the  pen¬ 
sioner  or  to  that  institution  is  a  matter  of  machinery  ? 
— Very  largely. 

6180.  It  probably  must  be  paid  to  the  institution? — 
I  would  like  at  some  stage  to  comment  on  the  nature 
of  the  institution. 

6181.  That  again  is  beyond  our  province? — We  are 
very  anxious  to  see  a  totally  different  type  of  institu¬ 
tion  for  dealing  with  old  people. 

6182.  I  think  that  probably  we  all  are,  but  that  is 
outside  our  province.  We  are  dealing  merely  with  the 
problem  of  old-age  pensions,  which  is  not  without  its 
own  magnitude? — Have  you  read  all  the  evidence  in 
the  precis ? 

6183.  Yes. — The  last  paragraph  rather  deals  with 
the  way  in  which  the  pension  might  possibly  be  given. 

6184.  I  am  coming  to  that  ultimately.  Some  of 
these  matters  are  beyond  the  scope  of  our  reference. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  not  important. — I  do  not 
want  to  give  any  kind  of  concurrence  to  the  idea  that 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  institutions  as  sucb. 

6185.  I  do  not  desire  that  you  should,  but  in  the 
case  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  old  person’s  health 
and  comfort  that  he  should  be  in  some  institution,  let 
us  hope  a  much  more  attractive  one  than  we  now  have, 
you  would  desire  that  that  should  not  disqualify  for 
the  old-age  pension? — YTes. 

6186.  The  old-age  pension  would  probably  then 
have  to  be  paid  to  those  controlling  the  institution? 
— Yes.  That,  I  agree,  is  a  matter  of  machinery. 

6187.  Have  your  Joint  Committee  made  any 
estimate,  or  have  you  any  considered  opinion  on  the 
cost  of  what  you  propose? — I  am  afraid  not. 

6188.  The  figures  I  am  going  to  put  to  you  are  of 
course  confidential.  We  do  not  want  you  to  discuss 
them  with  your  friends,  until  we  have  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  permission  to  publish  them.  You  are  aware 
that  the  cost  of  the  old-age  pension  at  5s.  under  pre¬ 
sent  conditions  is  £12,000,000,  and  the  additional 
allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  by  simple  arithmetic  makes 
it  £18,000,000 — that  is  to  say  for  people  over  70,  with 
the  present  restrictions?  At  the  present  age,  if  it 
was  made  universal,  it  -would  be  £20,000,000  at  5s., 
and  £30,000,000  at  7s.  6d.,  and  £40,000,000  (again 
simple  arithmetic)  at  10s.  At  60,  if  everybody  had 
5s.,  it  would  be  £53,500,000 ;  if  everyone  had  7s.  6d., 
it  would  be  £80,750,000;  if  everybody  had  10s.,  it 
would  be  £107,000,000;  and  at  £1,  it  would  be 
£214,000,000.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  Committee 
that  it  is  desirable  now  to  fix  upon  the  State  an 
annual  charge  of  £214,000,000  in  order  to  secure 
to  everyone,  ricTi  and  poor,  a  pension  of  £1  a  week 
at  60? — I  grant  that  it  is  a  very  big  question, 
but  we  do  think  it  desirable  to  establish  such 
a  system  at  the  first  possible  moment.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  would  be  entirely  lost  money  to  the  State, 
and,  moreover,  we  do  not  think  that  the  top  figure 
would  be  reached,  because  certainly  by  no  means 
everybody  would  apply  for  the  pension. 

6189.  Without  going  into  very  elaborate  figures,  you 
are  aware  that  the  number  of  persons  who  are  com¬ 
fortably  off  is  not  large,  unfortunately,  compared  with 
the  number  of  people  who  in  one  way  or  another  are 
poor.  The  saving  in  that  way,  therefore,  even  if  it' 
became  a  point  of  honour  with  everybody  with  more 
than  £100  or  £200  a  year  not  to  take  the  pension, 
would  not  seriously  affect  the  very  large  figure, 
although  there  would  be  a  real  saving? — If  it  is 
necessary  for  so  many  people  as  you  suggest  (and  it 
would  be  necessary  on  the  statement  that  you  have 
just  made)  to  ask  for  the  pension,  obviously  it  would 
be  of  such  an  advantage  to  the  State  to  have  the  old 
people  properly  cared  for  that  I  think  the  State 
should  make  the  sacrifice. 


6190.  Even  at  the  cost  of  £214,000,000. — Even  at 
the  cost  of  whatever  figure  it  comes  to. 

6191.  YTour  wishes  comprise  three  points,  do  they 
not — universality,  higher  amount,  and  lower  age;  and 
the  wish  of  your  committee  is  that  all  three  should 
be  carried  out  even  at  the  cost  of  roughly  £200,000,000 
a  year.  That  is  what  you  would  like  to  have,  and 
you  think  that  it  would  be  good  for  the  country? — 
We  think  so.  Some  would'  come  back  in  Income  Tax 
from  people  who  are  very  well  off. 

6192.  I  cut  off  the  extra  £14,000,000  for  that,  and 
put  a  round  figure  of  £200,000,000.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  the  precise  amount,  but  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  principle.  Now  supposing  that  it  is  thought 
either  inadvisable  or  impracticable  to  do  all  three 
things — to  make  pensions  universal,  to  make  them 
higher  than  they  now  are,  and  make  the  age  lower- 
in  what  order  of  urgency  and  importance  do  you 
place  those  three  items? — I  am  afraid  that  I  must 
give  a  somewhat  personal  opinion  here,  though,  I 
believe,  my  committee  would  probably  approve.  The 
first  thing  is  the  raising  of  the  amount.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
pension  is  really  rather  scandalous.  Then  secondly 
the  lowering  of  the  age,  and  thirdly  the  abolition  of 
the  restrictions.  I  think  that  is  the  order. 

6193.  Would  you  rather  have  the  amount  raised 
with  the  present  restrictions  in  force  than  have  the 
present  restrictions  abolished  and  the  amount  not 
raised? — It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  know  which 
one  would  prefer. 

6194.  I  know. — I  must  say  that  we  feel  very 
strongly  the  inadequacy  of  the  amount. 

6195.  It  is  very  helpful  to  us  to  know  what  your 
committee  feel.  Supposing  that  the  pension  were 
raised,  not  to  a  sovereign,  but  to  a  half-a-sovereign, 
would  you  then  say  that  it  ought  to  be  raised  before 
dealing  with  the  restrictions  and  altering  the  con¬ 
ditions? — If  you  raise  it  to  15s.  I  should  say  the  other 
things  could  come  next,  but  I  do  not  think  that  10s. 
is  enough  for  an  old  man  or  an  old  woman  to  exist 
on  with  present  prices. 

6196.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  put  it  to  you  in  this 
way ;  supposing  that  the  Committee  either  think  it 
beyond  their  province  or  against  their  judgment  to 
recommend  that  Old  Age  Pensions  should,  in  them¬ 
selves,  afford  a  complete  livelihood ;  that  is  to  say, 
supposing  the  Committee  go  on  the  line  on  which 
Parliament  has  hitherto  gone,  namely  that  Old  Age 
Pensions  are  a  valuable  supplement  and  help  to 
existence,  but  not  a  complete  provision,  how  would 
that  affect  the  order  in  which  you  would  put  these 
three  classes  of  reforms  ? — I  must  ask  you  to  remember 
that  I  rather  specially  represent  married  working 
women  who  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  earn,  who 
have  been  in  no  position  to  save,  and  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  left  without  men  folk  to  look  after  them,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  think  of  it  excepting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  adequate  income  for 
them  to  live  on.  Therefore  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  that. 

6197.  Now  supposing  that  a  reformed  system  of 
public  assistance  outside  the  Old  Age  Pension  enabled 
the  people  of  whom  you  are  speaking  to  receive 
assistance  without  loss  of  dignity  and  without  the 
Poor  Law  taint,  that  would  affect  the  problem,  would 
it  not,  so  far  as  regards  the  pension  being  enough  in 
itself  to  provide  a  livelihood?  Do  you  follow  me? — 
Yes;  I  follow  you,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  would.  I 
do  not  think  we  believe  very  much  in  improved  public 
assistance  from  that  point  of  view.  We  believe  that 
that  is  the  right  way  of  dealing  with  emergencies,  but 
the  Old  Age  Pension  is  not  an  emergency  matter. 

6198.  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not  a  question  only  of 
whether  you  believe  in  it  or  in  its  adequacy.  Up  to 
now  the  problem  of  Old  Age  Pensions  has  been  a 
problem  of  assisting  the  aged  in  this  country  and  not 
of  providing  for  them  altogether.  You  follow  that? 
— Yes.  I  understand  that. 

6199.  You  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  it  has 
been  for  centuries  the  duty  of  each  locality  to  assist 
those  within  that  locality  who  would  otherwise  be 
destitute? — Yes. 

6200.  Whether  :s  done  well  or  not  that  is  part  of 
our  constitution,  and  further,  of  late  years  the  problem 
of  unemployment  and  the  problem  of  invalidity  have 
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been  dealt  with  partially  by  other  systems  than  that 
of  Old  Age  Pensions,  for  instance,  by  the  system  of 
National  Insurance? — Yes. 

6201.  Now  supposing  that  the  permanent  duty  of 
the  locality  to  relieve  the  destitute  can  be  discharged 
in  a  way  which  will  not  lessen  self  respect,  and  which 
will  be  distinct  from  the  present  Poor  Law  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  will  deal,  will  it  not,  with  one  aspect  of 
the  problem  to  a  certain  extent? — You  mean  inva¬ 
lidity  under  the  pension  age? 

6202.  No.  I  am  on  the  liability  of  the  localities, 
the  ratepayers,  to  relieve  the  destitute.  If  that  were 
done  by  methods  free  from  Poor  Law  taint,  that 
would  meet  the  problem  of  the  subsistence  of  the 
old  person  to  a  certain  extent,  would  it  not? — Well, 
I  suppose  it  would,  but  we  should  not  consider  that 
it  met  the  case  of  the  old  age  pensioner. 

6203.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  It  would 
meet  it  to  a  certain  extent?  Can  you  imagine  the 
possibility  for  a  moment?— I  suppose  it  could  do  so. 

6204.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this :  supposing  that 
that  were  done  and  that  an  old  person  of  whatever 
age  is  decided  on,  instead  of  having  to  get  Poor  Law 
relief  under  the  present  methods  if  it  were  needed, 
were  able  to  get  from  the  ratepayers  of  the  locality 
assistance  free  from  taint,  that  would  be  an  element 
in  providing  a  livelihood,  would  it  not? — Yes,  I  think 
I  see  your  point  now,  sir,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
our  committee  does  not  consider  that  old  age,  if  it 
is  merely  old  age,  should  be  a  burden  on  the  locality, 
but  that  it  is  a  purely  national  concern. 

6205.  That  is  very  important.  Do  you  think  that 
the  locality,  which  means  the  ratepayers,  and  which 
means  in  the  final  analysis,  the  owners  of  houses  and 
land  should  be  relieved  of  the  obligation,  subject  to 
which  they  have  inherited  or  purchased,  or  been  given 
that  form  of  property  for  hundreds  of  years? — I  do 
not  think  they  should  be  relieved,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  should  pay  locally.  I  think  that  it  should  be  a 
national  grant.  The  larger  the  national  grant  the 
more  all  those  people  must  pay  towards  the  national 
exchequer.  If  I  may  use  a  local  illustration,  in  Ber¬ 
mondsey  we  have  comparatively  few  well-to-do  rate¬ 
payers,  and  a  very  large  number  of  poor  people,  and 
an  enormous  number  (a  very  large  proportion)  of 
poor  people  who  tvould  need  to  draw  an  Old  Age 
Pension. 

6206.  You  and  I,  even  if  it  is  my  fault,  must  not 
argue  these  fascinating  subjects  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Bermondsey  is  a  fragment  of  London  and  not 
a  place  by  itself?- — I  agree.  I  only  use  it  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  obviously. 

6207.  The  equalisation  of  the  rates  of  London  which 
is  not  perfect  yet,  if  ever  carried  out,  would  mean 
that  in  the  wealthy  parts  of  London  the  ratepayers 
would  pay  their  full  share  towards  the  problem  of 
acute  poverty  in  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.  Are 
you  really  prepared  to  relieve  the  ratepayers  of  any 
town,  or  county,  or  union,  or  big  area  of  their  duty 
with  regard  to  the  problem  of  local  poverty? — As 
regards  old  age,  yes. 

6208.  You  are? — We  believe  that  it  should  be  a 
National  concern  entirely. 

6209.  You  not  only  believe  that  it  should  be  a 
National  concern,  but  that  the  pension  should  be 
large  enough  to  provide  the  whole  of  a  reasonable 
livelihood  for  the  old  person? — Yes,  we  do.  There  is 
the  difficulty  of  people  moving  about,  and  so  on.  If 
you  once  get  it  attached  to  localities  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  some  of  the  very  great  objections 
to  public  assistance  given  locally. 

6210.  That  being  so,  it  is  almost  too  much  to  ask 
you  to  detach  yourself  from  your  opinion  sufficiently 
to  help  me  on  that  point.  Assuming  that  there  were 
a  transfigured  Poor  Law,  call  it  what  you  like,  some¬ 
thing  which  gave  assistance  free  from  the  objection¬ 
able  features  of  to-day  and  that  every  old  person  had 
a  call  upon  it,  what  then  would  be  the  size  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  that  you  would  consider  adequate  sup¬ 
posing  that,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  public  assistance  were  given  from  the  rates? — 
Do  you  mean  if  the  Old  Age  Pension  came  to  be  a 
local  matter? 

6211.  No.  Suppose  there  is  an  element  of  local 
assistance  available  to  everyone  not  subject  to  the 
objection  widely  felt  to  the  present  Poor  Law.  Sup¬ 


pose  you  have  old  men  or  women  living  in  any 
village  you  like  to  mention  in  the  country,  and  they 
know  and  the  locality  know,  that  they  can  have  help 
if  they  need  it  from  the  local  ratepayers,  what  Old 
Age  Pension  do  you  think  should  be  given  in  the 
light  of  that  fact?  Do  I  make  myself  clear? — Quite 
clear,  but  it  is  a  question  that  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  with  the  Committee.  We 
have  not  thought  of  it  quite  in  that  way. 

6212.  I  have  to  put  it  to  you  in  that  way? — I  see 
your  point. 

6213.  Unless  this  Committee  and  Parliament  and 
the  Government  accept  the  view  of  an  entirely 
different  system  from  that  in  vogue  now  the  question 
of  local  assistance  cannot  be  ignored? — I  think  that 
my  Committee  would  be  extremely  unwilling  to  accept 
the  principle  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  being  supple¬ 
mented  by  public  assistance,  and  I  cannot  say  what 
should  be  given  under  those  circumstances,  I  am 
afraid. 

6214.  Now  you  recommend  the  lowering  of  the  age 
to  60? — Y es ;  the  Committee  does. 

6215.  Do  they  look  upon  that  as  a  final  recom¬ 
mendation  or  as  a  stage  towards  still  further  lowering 
the  age? — I  do  not  remember  having  heard  among 
the  women  suggestions  of  a  lower  age.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to’  suggest  that  old  age 
should  begin  lower  than  60. 

6216.  I  want  to  know,  because  every  Committee 
which  is  asked  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  law  dreams 
a  dream  of  suggesting  alterations  which  would  be 
permanent  or  at  any  rate  would  last  for  a  long  time. 
Therefore  I  am  bound  to  ask  you  whether  that  is 
merely  a  step  towards  an  Old  Age  Pension  at  50  say, 
or  whether  in  the  view  of  your  Committee,  it  is  a 
final  goal,  so  far  as  regards  Old  Age  Pension? — As 
regards  Old  Age  Pensions,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all 
that  is  in  our  minds. 

6217.  The  view  of  your  Committee  is  that  old  age 
for  this  purpose  should  be  taken  as  beginning  at  60? 
— I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  “  Yes  ”  to  that. 

6218.  Some  people  are  prematurely  old  we  all  know 
and  some  never  seem  old? — We  are  putting  invalidity 
out  of  the  question  at  the  moment  and  talking  about 
pure  old  age? 

6219.  Yes.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Insurance  Acts  deal  to  some  extent  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  invalidity  over  60? — Yes. 

6220.  Has  your  Committee  considered  whether  those 
Acts  could  be  extended  and  developed  in  such  a  way 
as  ito  deal  with  the  problems  of  unemployment  and 
invalidity  up  to  the  age  of  70? — Yes,  I  think  they 
think  that  they  could,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  am  representing  such  a  number  of  women  who 
are  not  insured. 

6221.  I  mean  not  only  extended  and  developed, 
but  extended  as  to  cover  all  persons  under  70,  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  whom  you  speak? — Yes.  We  would 
like  to  see  it  established1  as  a  right  because  with  all 
these  things  a  good  deal  of  question  arises  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  I  think  they  realise  that  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  it  is  exceedingly  pro¬ 
bable  that  invalidity  could  be  dealt  with  by  an  ex¬ 
tension,  but  it  has  not  touched  us  at  present. 

6222.  I  follow.  I  am  only  putting  the  hypothesis, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  make  the  questions  too  long. 
Supposing  the  machinery  of  the  National  Insurance 
Act  could  be  so  developed  as  to  cover  everyone  under 
70,  under  the  headings  of  unemployment  or  invali¬ 
dity,  you  agree  that  that  would  solve  the  problem  up 
to  70,  although  you  prefer  to  have  it  solved1  by  direct 
old  age  pensions  as  a  right.  Does  that  put  it  fairly? 
—I  do  not  like  to  say  that  it  would  solve  it,  because 
one  does  not  know  quite  how  it  would  do  it. 

6223.  You  agree  that  every  year  you  go  younger, 
it  becomes  more  a  problem  of  unemployment  and 
invalidity,  and  every  year  you  go  older  it  is  more  a 
problem  of  anno  domini  itself? — I  think  that  is  true. 

I  think  70  a  very  high  age  for  old  age  pensions  to 
begin. 

6224.  The  cost  is  a  matter  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  and  you  think  it  worth  while  to  go  to 
£214,000,000'?— Yes. 

6225.  I  pass  from  the  general  problem.  You  say 
that  the  old  age  pensioner  may  have  someone  depen¬ 
dent  on  him  or  her  and  that  therefore  that  should 
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be  kept  in  view  when  the  pension  is  given.  Perhaps 
1  had  better  read  the  paragraph? — 1  remember  it 
myself  quite  well. 

6220.  It  is  an  important  and  comparatively  novel 
suggestion.  You  say  “  another  hardship  is  that  the 
old  age  pensioner  may  have  some  one  dependent  on 
him  or  her.  One  case  is  cited  of  an  old  man,  aged  SO, 
whose  pension  is  his  sole  income,  who  has  an  invalid 
son  at  home  dependent  on  him ;  another  of  an  old  man 
who  is  nearly  blind  himself  and  has  an  invalid 
daughter  to  keep.  When  the  old  age  pensioners  are 
invalids  themselves  it  tells  against  them  in  two  ways. 
Firstly  because  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  supplement  their  pension  in  the  slightest 
degree,  and  secondly  they  need  someone  to  look  after 
them.  The  first  point  is  that  there  are  persons  depen¬ 
dent  on  them.”  It  is  your  view  that  the  old  age 
pension  should  be  the  source  from  which  dependants 
or  relatives  of  the  old  age  pensioner  are  helped  or 
should  help  come  from  other  sources  public  or  private? 
—I  do  not  think  we  propose  that  the  old  age  pension 
should  be  such  that  it  would  keep  dependents.  This 
was  rather  quoted  as  a  hard  case.  We  feel  as  far  as 
the  restrictions  are  concerned  that  if  a  man  has 
someone  dependent  on  him,  the  8s.  limit  is  a  very 
cruel  restriction.  It  is  rather  from  that  point  of 
view  we  are  thinking  of  it. 

6227.  Whatever  else  happens  you  think  that  the 
restrictions  should  be  removed? — Yes- 

6228.  If  there  are  no  restrictions  at  all  there  can 
be  no  restriction  for  instance  on  a  person  having  an 
unusually  ample  wardrobe? — The  point  we  particu¬ 
larly  make  is  that  the  poor  old1  people  cannot  buy 
any  clothes. 

6229.  You  mean  those  who  only  have  the  Old  Age 
Pension  at  its  present  low  rate? — Yes. 

6230.  You  want  to  raise  some  points  on  adminis¬ 
tration  I  understand? — I  think  it  is  quite  clearly  put 
in  the  statement. 

6231.  Very  clearly  put  indeed? — In  answering  the 
questions  I  did  not  want  to  imply  that  institutions 
are  quite  all  we  want  at  present.  You  have  our 
pamphlet  on  the  old  age  homes,  and  it  is  quite 
clearly  put.  I  do  not  wish  to  waste  time  in  giving 
you  over  again  what  you  have  got. 

6232.  I  will  read  to  you  if  I  may  our  terms  of 
reference  because  I  do  not  want  you-  or  your  friends 
to  think  that  we  desire  to  omit  anything  which  we 
are  allowed  to  inquire  into.  We  are  not  allowed  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  gamut  of  social  problems.  The 
terms  of  our  reference  are  these:  “  To  consider  and 
report  what  alterations,  if  any,  as  regards  rates  of 
pension  or  qualification  should  be  made  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  statutory  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions.”  You  see 
at  a  glance  that  that  does  not  cover  all  administra¬ 
tive  problems  except  to  a  very  slight  extent?— Yes. 

6233.  That  does  not  make  us  the  less  grateful  to 
you  for  what  you  have  said,  but  I  want  to  explain 
to  you  why  we  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  going 
into  those  very  thoroughly.  You  will  not  think  us 
discourteous? — Not  in  the  least.  I  simply  make  the 
remark  that  I  feel  that  something  could  be  done  in 
these  directions.  The  terms  of  reference  are  quite 
emphatically  put. 

6234.  In  your  memorandum  there  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  details  all  going  to  show  that  the  restrictions 
ought  to  be  relaxed,  with  regard  to  free  maintenance, 
furniture  over  £50,  regular  hospitality  for  a  day  or 
more  a  week,  and  so  on.  All  those  would  be  swamped 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  if  restrictions  as  such 
were  all  abolished? — Yes. 

6235.  These  are  illustrations  of  restrictions  which 
from  your  experience  and  that  of  those  you  have  com¬ 
municated  with,  should  be  swept  away? — Yes. 

6236.  With  regard  to  aliens,  you  think  that  if  a 
British  born  woman  marries  an  alien,  that  should 
not  disqualify  her? — Yes.  We  think  that  very  hard. 

6237.  The  question  of  disqualification  on  special 
grounds  is  a  separate  department? — We  know  many 
cases  where  it  cuts  with  very  cruel  insistence  on  bona 
fide  English  women. 

6238.  If  a  pension  were  given  of  £1  a  week,  which 
is  what  you  are  asking;  in  a  case  like  that  the  alien 
himself  would  benefit? — Yes.  but  the  cases  are  not  so 
mormously  frequent  are  they? 


6239.  No;  but  I  just  want  to  put  that  to  you? — I 
do  not  think  we  should  take  exception  to  that. 

6246.  Why  do  you  put  the  figure  exactly  at  £1. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  that  before? — 
In  pre-war  times  we  were  making  for  the  doubling 
of  the  pension  from  5s.  to  10s.,  and  that  would  have 
made  possibly  an  adequate  income ;  but  the  whole 
of  the  conditions  have  entirely  altered,  and  we  have 
doubled  the  10s.  because  we  think  that  on  the  whole 
the  conditions  necessitate  the  doubling  of  the  amount. 

6241.  You  have  said  all  along  that  you  have 
specially  in  yOur  mind  the  case  of  women  who  have 
little  or  no  power  to  earn  and  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  save? — I  am  very  specially  representing  those 
women,  but  it  is  true  of  many  old  men,  too. 

6242.  Do  you  think  that  an  old  age  pension  of 
£1  beginning  at  60  would  have  any  unfavourable 
effect  either  upon  thrift  or  upon  the  earning  of 
wages?- — I  very  much  doubt  its  having  any  effect  on 
thrift.  The  question  of  its  effect  on  wages  is  a 
very  complicated  one,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  be  quite  sure  how  those  things  tell. 

6243.  I  know,  but  we  are  bound  to  ask?— I  think 
other  workers  would  take  care  that  it  did  not  affect 
wages  very  seriously. 

6244.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  follow  me.  Other 
workmen  would  probably  take  very  great  care  that 
an  elderly  pensioner  did  not  lower  the  rate  of  wages 
if  they  knew  it.  That  is  natural.  I  am  asking 
whether  the  possession  of  a  pension  of  £1  a  week 
would  tend  to  diminish  the  amount  of  work  which 
could  be  healthfully  done  by  such  a  person  in  the 
interest  of  the  nation? — I  very  much  doubt  it. 

6245.  You  do? — Yes.  A  good  many  people  who  can 
work  at  60  are  very  valuable  workmen  or  work¬ 
women. 

6246.  You  agree  that  it  is  desirable  that  as  many 
people  as  can  do  so  should  work  as  long  as  it  is 
under  healthy  conditions  and  not  to  excess  ? — It 
depends  very  largely  on  the  individual.  As  long  as 
people  want  to  work  and  are  able  to  work  it  is 
better  for  themselves  probably,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  it  would 
not  be  a  great  deal  better  if  work  ceased  at  an 
earlier  age.  I  think  that  that  would  be  one  way  of 
relieving  the  labour  market,  from  many  points  of 
view.  I  am  not  very  keen  on  the  older  men  and 
women  being  very  extensively  in  the  labour  market. 

6247.  You  think  it  better  for  them  to  rust  out 
than  wear  out.  Is  that  it  ? — Not  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nation  I  am  rather  doubtful. 

6248.  You  agree  that  it  is  better  for  all  of  us  to 
wear  out  than  rust  out  if  we  can  work? — You  do  not 
necessarily  wear  out  at  the  work  you  are  paid  for. 

6249.  You  do  not  rust  out  at  the  work  you  are 
paid  for? — But  you  might  wear  out  very  effectively, 
I  think,  without  being  paid  for  it. 

6250.  It  is  better  for  the  individual  to  be  occupied 
with  healthy  and  useful  occupation,  if  it  is  obtain¬ 
able,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6251.  And  in  the  long  run  it  is  better  for  the 
State  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of  those 
composing  the  State  should  be  healthily  occupied  ? — 
Provided  that  people  between  20  and  60  are  all  of 
them  healthily  occupied,  but  that  problem  has  also 
to  be  considered. 

6252.  But  surely  it  is  an  equal  duty  on  persons 
of  all  ages  according  to  their  capacity  to  be  healthily 
occupied? — Yes;  but  the  State  at  present  does  not 
by  any  means  always  find  healthy  occupation  for  all 
the  people  between  20  and  60,  does  it  ? 

6253.  No;  your  point  is  that  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  do  that  if  those  over  60  had  nothing  to  do? 
— There  is  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  whether  we 
ought  to  have  as  many  old  people  in  the  labour 
market  as  we  have  in  almost  every  direction.  From 
that  point  of  view  you  have  not  quite  to  consider 
how  an  earlier  pension  would  affect  the  power  of 
earning  money.  Unless  we  prohibited  it,  many  would 
go  on  earning  money  because  they  are  so  valuable. 

6254.  If  a  pension  of  £1  a  week  to  persons  between 
60  and  70  led  to  their  not  doing  useful  work  which 
they  cotdd  healthily  do,  you  think  that  the  indirect 
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advantage  of  giving  more  work  to  the  younger  people 
might  go  far  to  counter-balance  it?— I  think  so.  I 
am  not  expressing  the  considered  opinion  of  my  Com¬ 
mittee  on  this,  you  understand.  I  have  not  heard 
them  discuss  it  very  much. 

6255.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  I  gather  that  you  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  your  proposal  of  an  invalidity  pension 
covers  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  suggestion  that 
the  age  should  be  reduced  to  60? — We  are  making  no 
definite  proposals  of  invalidity  pensions,  but  we  think 
that  they  certainly  ought  to  be  given. 

6256.  That  is  a  rather  strong  proposal,  is  it  not?— 
I  do  not  quite  follow  you.  We  certainly  consider  it 
better  for  everybody  to  have  an  old  age  pension  at 
an  earlier  age.  We  do  not  consider  that  an 
invalidity  health  pension  does  necessarily  meet  the 
whole  case.  Many  married  women  lose  their  men 
by  the  time  they  are  60,  and  have  no  children  who 
can  support  them.  Not  that  I  think  the  children 
should  be  supposed  entirely  to  support  the  old 
people.  The  women  are  not  necessarily  ill  at  60, 
but  they  are  very  often  in  an  extremely  difficult 
position  from  the  point  of  view  of  earning  money. 
A  woman  who  has  been  quietly  managing  a  house 
and  children  and  looking  after  her  husband  until 
she  is  60,  and  is  suddenly  thrown  on  the  labour 
market,  is  in  an  extraordinarily  difficult  position. 
We  are  constantly  finding  that  Poor  Law  Guardians 
have  to  deal  with  that  position.  Invalidity  assist¬ 
ance  does  not  meet  the  case  of  such  a  woman  at  all, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  hard  luck  to  have  to  start  to 
earn  money  from  outsiders  at  that  age  than  when 
those  wrho  have  supported  her  cannot  do  so  any 
longer. 

6257.  You  say  that  outdoor  relief  can  be  given 
under  the  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
without  question  at  the  age  of  60.  That  is  based  on 
a  statement  made  to  you  by  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  ? — 
We  do  not  have  to  ask  for  medical  certificates  for 
people  over  60.  In  the  case  of  people  under  60  out¬ 
door  relief  is  only  given  on  a  medical  certificate. 
Over  60  we  do  not  require  a  medical  certificate. 
That  is  so  under  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  We  can  act  on  the  income,  I 
believe. 

6258.  I  think  that  the  Order  does  not  fix  the  age 
definitely  at  60.  It  says  that  the  Guardians  may 
give  outdoor  ‘relief  to  a  person  requiring  relief  on 
account  of  sickness  or  accident  or  bodily  or  mental 
infirmity,  whether  arising  from  old  age  or  otherwise. 
Tnat  is  not  quite  invalidity,  but  it  is  incapacity  for 
full  work,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  60  being 
fixed.  It  is  a  question  of  fact  in  each  case  whether 
a  person  does  require  relief  on  account  of  bodily  or 
mental  infirmity?— I  was  a  Guardian  some  years 
ago  for  a  considerable  time,  and  1  am  afraid  I  did 
not  look  at  that  particular  Local  Government  Order. 
Certainly  the  regulation  we  worked  on,  I  believe,  was 
a  Local  Government  Order. 

6259.  Was  that  before  1911? — Before. 

6260.  The  Order  now  in  force  was  made  in  1911.  It 
altered  the  old  Orders  considerably? — I  am  sorry  I 
am  not  up  to  date  in  this  particular  respect. 

6261.  It  is  mere  detail  and  I  only  mention  it 
Now  you  suggest  that  where  there  is  doubt  about  the 
age,  the  Pension  Committee  should  be  allowed  to  give 
the  pension  without  restriction.  It  comes  undex 
“  Age  at  which  pensions  should  be  given.”  Have  you 
considered  that  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  was  no 
system  of  registration  of  births  in  1849  or  1850,  and 
that  therefore  there  are  many  cases  of  doubt? — 1 
imagine  that  my  Committee  was  mainly  speaking  of 
cases  in  this  country,  and  it  is  rather  accidental  cases 
that  we  come  across,  of  course,  because  the  people  who 
were  not  registered  and  have  not  baptismal  certifi¬ 
cates  are  comparatively  few.  We  have  come  across 
quite  hard  cases  where  we  have  been  convinced  that 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  age,  and  in  any  case  it 
would  be  only  a  very  short  interval  before  pensionable 
age  was  reached.  We  think  that  the  pension  authori¬ 
ties  might  somehow  or  another  have  the  onus  of 
proving  the  age,  and  if  it  cannot  be  actually  proved 


they  should  give  the  claimant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
after  taking  every  possible  step  to  prove  it. 

6262.  It  is  difficult  to  have  one  system  in  England 
and  another  in  Scotland  and  Ireland? — I  do  not 
know  how  they  prove  it  in  Scotland  and  Ii’eland. 

6263.  They  have  baptismal  certificates,  but  a  good 
many  people  in  those  countries  cannot  prove  it 
definitely  at  all.  It  would  be  rather  a  strong  measure 
to  give  the  Pension  Committee  the  power  of  awarding 
a  pension  without  the  decision  being  subject  to  re¬ 
vision? — We  recognise  the  difficulty,  but  we  want 
every  possible  chance  given  to  the  old  people  in  the 
absence  of  the  obvious  proof. 

6264.  Now  you  specify  certain  kinds  of  income 
which  should  be  excluded  from  means,  and  one  of 
these  is  naval  or  military  pensions.  Does  that  mean 
a  naval  or  military  pension  payable  to  a  man  who 
has  served  in  the  navy  or  army  and  gets  a  pension 
on  retirement,  or  does  it  refer  to  what  are  called  de¬ 
pendants’  pensions,  which  are  awarded  to  the  mother 
or  other  relatives  of  a  man  who  has  been  killed 
on  active  service? — I  am  sori'y ;  it  is  a  point 
that  I  meant  very  specially  to  ask  our  Secre¬ 
tary  about,  and  I  did  not.  She  had  gone  away. 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  as  thoroughly  as  I 
ougjit  to  be  able  to  answer  it,  but  I  am  not  quite 
sure  that  it  means  dependants’  allowances.  This  was 
in  our  minds  a  considerable  time  ago.  In  the  old 
days  there  was  no  question  about  it.  The  pensions 
were  very  small. 

6265.  You  would  not  exclude  the  ordinary  pension 
payable  to  an  old  soldier? — No. 

6266.  Then  you  give  a  case  of  hardship — a  very 
aged  woman  with  an  unmarried  daughter  sharing 
her  room.  The  pension  officer  claimed  that  there  was 
a  profit  of  2s.  a  week  from  the  daughter,  and  deducted 
from  the  pension  accordingly.  You  say,  “  There  was 
no  other  source  of  income.”  If  the  sole  income  was 
2s.  a  week  the  party  would  be  entitled  to  the  full  Old 
Age  Pension  without  any  deduction  ? — I  should 
imagine  that  in  this'  case  the  full  pension  had  been 
given. 

6267.  There  is  a  slip  in  the  details  I  think? — Yes,  I 
am  sorry. 

6268.  There  must  have  been  some  other  income  I 
think? — There  must  have  been.  I  did  not  notice 
that  in  reading  this  through.  Some  of  those  cases  I 
have  known  quite  well,  but  some  have  been  collected 
from  other  sources. 

6269.  Take  the  case  of  the  old  man  of  91,  receiving 
help  from  a  Friendly  Society? — That  seems  a  very 
hard  case.  I  remember  the  case. 

6270.  This  does  not  seem  to  me  correct.  Wherever 
you  put  in  income  from  a  Friendly  Society  you  take 
off  the  contribution  payable  during  the  period  of 
sickness.  The  Pension  Officer  seems  to  have  been 
wrong  in  this  case? — So  we  imagined.  We  imagined 
that  he  did  not  take  the  net  amount  of  the  old  man’s 
income. 

6271.  The  Pension  Officer  may  not  be  reported 
correctly.  If  he  merely  made  this  statement  that  no 
notice  could  be  taken  of  outgoings,  it  is  open  to 
question? — Yes.  If  he  did  make  that  statement  he 
was  not  taking  the  net  income  of  the  old  man  in 
making  the  estimate,  was  he? 

6272.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  an  error  in  repro¬ 
ducing  what  he  said  ? — This  is  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  probably  there  was  rather  an  unsympathetic 
officer. 

6273.  The  Pension  Officer  generally  knows  his  work 
very  well,  and  this  is  a  familiar  point,  and  I  am 
rather  surprised  that  he  should  have  said  that  the 
contributions  could  not  be  deducted? — I  see. 

6274.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  Can  you  tell  us,  Mrs. 
Lowe,  from  your  experience  what  evidence  your  Com¬ 
mittee  has  received  of  the  percentage  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners  who  are  trying  to  live  on  their  pension  alone? 
—I  have  not  any  accurate  figures  on  that,  but  I 
gather  that  it  is  a  large  number.  Even  if  they  are 
not  living  on  their  pension  and  a  great  many  of 
them  cannot  do  it,  they  are  living  on  such  casual  help 
(which  they  may  lose  at  any  time)  that  there  is  no 
security  of  tenure,  so  to  speak,  with  regard  to  what 
they  are  getting  in  addition  to  the  Old  Age  Pension. 
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6275.  You  are  convinced  that  a  very  large  number 
have  nothing  regularly  but  the  Old  Age  Pension, 
and  precarious  help  of  one  kind  and  another? — 
Certainly  my  experience  in  my  own  district  is  that 
a  very  large  proportion,  especially  of  women,  are 
living  on  nothing  reliable  beyond  their  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion.  They  have  very  kind  landladies.  The  poor  are 
extraordinarily  good  co  each  other.  I  know  a  number 
of  them  who  could  not  exist  but  for  the  kindness  of 
the  women  in  whose  houses  they  happen  to  be.  That 
of  course  is  always  a  doubtful  element  and  may 
change  at  any  time.  This  I  know  from  personal 
experience  is  quite  the  case. 

6276.  There  is  quoted  here  a  hard  case  of  an  Old 
Age  Pensioner  whose  age  is  not  given.  The  husband 
is  76  years  old.  She  worked  in  the  Land  Army  and 
then  had  out-of-work  pay  after  her  work  stopped. 
But  the  out-of-work  donation  ceased  because  she 
refused  a  job  which  would  have  meant  her  walking  14 
miles  each  day.  Is  that  a  case  that  you  have  personal 
knowledge  cf? — No,  I  have  not  personal  knowledge 
of  it.  It  came  from  the  provinces. 

6277.  It  seems  so  very  extraordinary  that  an  old 
woman  should  be  expected  to  walk  all  that  distance 
to  her  job.  It  rather  looks,  does  it  not,  as  if  it  was 
an  attempt  to  prevent  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  from 
having  work? — It  seems  rather  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  do  as  you  say.  Country  distances  are  great 
and  nobody  thinks  very  much  of  walking  a  good 
many  miles.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
case.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  refer  to  the  old  age 
question  and  I  have  not>  made  any  particular  comment 
on  ic.  It  is  rather  outside  the  province  of  this 
particular  Committee.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Labour 
Exchanges. 

6278.  You  speak  about  its  being  a  hard  struggle 
to  support  their  own  children  in  the  case  of  sons 
or  daughters  whilst  keeping  an  aged  father  and 
mother.  Have  you  ever  observed  the  effect  on  the 
grandchildren? — Often  under  the  very  acute  con¬ 
ditions  that  the  old  people  have  to  live  in  it  is 
a  most  disastrous  thing  for  young  people.  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about 
it  because  I  have  felt  very  strongly  about  it  for  a 
long  time.  AVhen  it  was  5s.  the  people  who  could 
offer  hospitality  but  no  money  for  the  old  people 
took  them  to  an  already  crowded  home.  Often  they 
did  not  provide  a  separate  room  for  the  old  man  or 
woman.  Children  had  to  share  a  small  bedroom 
with  the  old  people.  The  children  were  never  away 
from  granny  or  grandfather  who  require,  or  think 
they  require,  treatment  which  is  entirely  bad  for 
the  children.  Old  people  very  much  object,  for 
example,  to  open  windows.  .We  are  training 
children  to  like  open  windows.  A  child  to  whom  I 
have  constantly  spoken  on  the  subject  has  told  me 
that  she  cannot  sleep  with  an  open  window  because 
she  sleeps  with  granny.  Unless  proper  accommo¬ 
dation  can  be  provided  for  old  people  living  in  a 
home  with  young  people  it  often  has  an  extremely 
bad  effect  on  the  children  and  a  very  wearing  effect 
on  the  mother  of  the  young  children.  Often  the  old 
person  is  almost  more  difficult  for  the  young  woman 
to  deal  with  than  the  children  she  is  bringing  up. 
You  do  not  necessarily  have  old  people  getting  on 
quite  well  with  a  son’s  wife  for  example,  or  even  the 
old  woman  with  her  own  daughters,  and  when  that 
happens  in  a  crowded  restricted  home  and  there  is 
not  enough  money  for  the  old  people  to  have  a 
room  of  their  own,  so  that  they  can  be  away  from 
the  family,  it  may  have  a  very  bad  effect  indeed 
on  the  upgrowing  family. 

6279l  I  see  in  these  pages  that  the  rent  averages 
about  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Is  that  your  experience?— 
Yes.  Sometimes  it  is  more  than  that.  They  get 
very  tiny  rooms.  I  came  across  an  old  man  and  his 
wife,  pensioners,  living  in  a  back  room,  with  no  fire¬ 
place.  It  was  in  the  time  when  we  had  the 
Australian  presents  at  the  early  part  of  the  war. 

I  went  round  to  offer  a  gift  to  these  old  people  and 
discussed  the  best  thing  to  give  them.  They  said 
they  could  only  boil  a  little  bit  of  meat  because  the 
only  way  to  cook  was  on  a  little  Beatrice  stove.  I 
chose  them  a  little  piece  that  they,  could  cook  on 
that  Beatrice  stove.  I  should  not  think  that  once 
in  the  next  six  months  when  I  saw  those  old  people 


they  failed  to  tell  me  of  the  treat  the  little 
Australian  meat  had  been  to  them.  The  room  was 
as  clean  as  a  new  pin  and  perfectly  sweet.  It  must 
have  been  an  almost  superhuman  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  old  lady  to  keep  a  room  with  two  people  sleep¬ 
ing  in  it  in  such  a  cleanly  state,  that  when  you  went 
into  it  you  could  sit  and  talk  to  her.  It  is  not  true 
of  a  lot  of  places. 

6280.  Most  of  them  have  no  meat? — Very  little 
meat. 

6281.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  allowance  for  tea. 
i  can  hardly  imagine  an  old  person  going  without 
tea? — A  jib.  of  tea  a  week  is  not  unusual. 

6282.  Now  have  you  noticed  whether  women 
age  sooner  than  men? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
generalise  on  that.  I  think  that  there  are  more 
women  between  60  and  70  who  are  on  their  beam 
ends  than  men  because  so  many  have  not  been 
able  to  earn.  They  are  married  women  whose  source 
of  income  has  stopped  and  they  are  too  old  to  start 
in  the  labour  market. 

6283.  The  Court  of  Referees  is  quoted  here  as 
recognising  that  women  of  60  are  unemployable. 
That  is  not  the  considered  opinion  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  it? — No,  hardly. 

6284.  From  your  Guardian  experience  can  you 
tell  us  whether  there  are  many  men  or  women 
Detween  65  and  70  in  the  workhouse  who  would  not 
be  there  if  they  had  a  pension? — They  went  out 
very  largely  when  pensions  were  first  issued  and 
the  numbers  are  still  very  much  smaller  than  they 
were,  but  a  considerable  number  have  had  to  come 
back  to  the  workhouse. 

6285.  Pensioners? — Yes. 

6286.  You  advocate  giving  pensions  at  an  earlier 
age.  AVould  you  say  that  even  without  raising  the 
amount  of  the  pension  there  are  many  between  60 
and  70,  or  between  65  and  70,  who  would  be  able 
to  live  outside  with  sons  or  daughters  if  they  had 
the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
exact  proportion,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  who 
would  be  able  to  do  so. 

6287.  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  dis¬ 
qualifications,  your  Committee  specially  recom¬ 
mended  that  certain  restrictions  should  be  removed. 
Js  there  a  strong  objection  to  the  questions  of  the 
Pension  Officer  ?  Are  they  very  inquisitive  ? — It 
varies  enormously  in  different  districts.  In  some 
districts  very  great  objection  is  taken  to  the  kind  of 
questions  asked  and  so  much  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  asked  of  course.  The  fact  that 
every  possible  minute  expenditure  and  minute  form 
of  income  is  gone  into  is  resented  by  people  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  apply  for  any  sort 
of  help  or  relief.  There  is  a  sort  of  intimacy  that 
they  object  to. 

6288.  Short  of  universal  pensions,  can  you  suggest 
any  other  method  of  dealing  with  the  question? 
Raising  the  amount  would  not  cover  the  point  of  the 
objectionable  questions  at  all? — No.  I  think  the 
only  possible  way  of  making  a  limit  is  on  the  lines  of 
income  tax.  It  does  not  matter  whether  we  are 
Rothschilds  or  anybody  else.  AVe  are  all  asked  ques¬ 
tions  by  the  Income  Tax  people,  and  we  do  not  raise 
the  slightest  objection  to  it. 

6289.  Short  of  universal  pension,  would  you  suggest 
making  a  division  between  income  tax  payers  and 
others  with  regard  to  old  age  pensions? — Yes,  I  think 
it  much  the  least  objectionable  course. 

6290.  AVith  regard  to  aliens,  has  your  Committee 
considered  the  question  of  the  difficulties  of  natural¬ 
isation  that  some  find  who  came  over  quite  early? — 
Yes;  we  have  often  considered  that.  AVe  have  not 
pressed  it  at  the  moment,  because  we  felt  that  it  was 
not  of  much  use,  but  we  consider  that  there  are  a 
number  of  aliens  who,  though  technically  aliens,  have 
given  their  lives  to  British  industry  and  British  well¬ 
being,  and  are  very  much  more  British  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  we  think  that  they  should  share  in  the 
results  of  their  labour  here  in  Britain. 

6291.  That  affects  the  question  of  the  wives  of 
aliens  as  well  as  the  aliens  themselves? — Yes. 

6292.  AVith  regard  to  the  question  of  administra¬ 
tion,  I  see  that  your  Committee  are  advocating  that 
the  local  Health  Authority  should  be  the  authority 
rather  than  the  Excise  and  Customs  Department. 
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Oan  you  suggest  ithe  reason  for  that?  It  would  seem 
more  natural  to  put  the  old  age  pensions  under  the 
Pensions  Ministry  with  military  pensions  and  all 
pensions  ? — Yes. 

6293.  Mr.  D unford :  Now,  Mrs.  Lowe,  I  want  to 
try  to  get  a  little  bit  closer  to  some  of  your  evidence. 
You  represent  500,000  working  women,  you  say. 
What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  “  working 
women  ”? — If  I  might  take  the  societies  I  can  help 
you  on  that,  I  think.  The  Women’s  Trade  Union 
League  has  a  large  number  of  women  who  are  actually 
in  industry — cotton  operatives,  for  example,  and  a 
large  number  of  girls  in  factories,  cleaners  in  schools 
and  such-like  working  people. 

6294.  What  is  the  number  of  those? — I  have  not 
accurate  numbers,  but  there  are  a  good  many. 

6295.  Many  of  these  are  in  actual  work? — Yes. 
The  Labour  Party  consists  very  largely  of  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  interested  in  the  Labour 
Movement  and  who  are  in  the  Worden's  Section,  and 
so  on.  * 

6296.  The  biggest  proportion  of  those  would  be 
engaged  in  domestic  work,  I  take  it? — A  very  large 
proportion  would  be  engaged  in  domestic  work. 

6297.  What  does  the  Women’s  Co-operative  Guild 
represent? — I  suppose  it  represents  almost  the  largest 
body  of  working  married  women  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  mean  women  in  industry ;  the  married  women  with 
children  and  with  homes  to  keep,  working  in  their 
homes. 

6298.  The  National  Federation  of  Women  Workers 
are  all  workers?— Yes. 

6299.  They  would  be  insured  persons? — Yes. 

6300.  The  Railway  Women’s  Guild  similarly  ? — No. 
They  are  very  largely  the  wives  of  railway  employees 
keeping  house  on  pretty  small  incomes. 

6301.  Have  you  a  rough  idea  how  many  of  the  half 
million  working  women  you  represent  are  really  in 
industry  and  do  not  work  at  home,  or  if  they  do 
work  at  home  do  outwork  and  come  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  contributory  scheme? — 
Certainly  a  third — possibly  more.  It  is  difficult  to 

.  estimate,  because  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  how- 
many  of  the  women  w-ho  on  the  whole  do  out  go  to 
work  are  at  work  at  home. 

6302.  You  think  it  would  be  at  least  a  third  engaged 
in  industry? — Yes. 

6303.  That  third  would  be  in  a  better  position 
economically  than  the  others  in  old  age? — Yes,  I  think 
so.  A  great  many  of  these  are  single  women  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Women  Workers,  for  example, 
and  later  they  -would  come  into  the  Co-operative  Guild 
or  the  women’s  section  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  would 
be  w  ith  us  as  the  married  wives  of  workers  when  they 
no  longer  wrent  to  industry.  A  large  number  of  women 
work  in  industry  till  they  are  30  and  do  not  work  to 
the  same  extent  after. 

6304.  You  consider  that  there  is  more  hardship 
among  old  women  than  old  men,  because  they  are  less 
capable  of  following  remunerative  employment  during 
the  whole  of  their  lives? — I  was  particularly  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view-  of  insurance  not  meeting  the 
case. 

6305.  At  least  a  third  would  be  met  under  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Act? — The  length  of  time  that  women  are  in 
industry  varies  more  than  the  length  of  time  of  men, 
because,  as  their  homes  get  more  complicated,  they 
often  give  up  industry,  do  they  not? 

6306.  I  take  it  that  you  are  really  asking  for  special 
treatment  for  rthe  women  that  you  represent  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  men  ? — I  am  sorry ;  I  did  not  mean  to 
give  that  impression.  We  do  not  want  to  differen¬ 
tiate.  The  answer  that  I  gave  was  on  the  line  that 
the  cases  of  most  of  these  women  would  not  be  met 
by  the  points  that  were  being  raised  in  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

6307.  Owing  to  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
tremendous  cost  if  your  proposals  were  carried  out, 
you  have  to  remember  that  there  is  a  big  possibility 
of  your  not  getting  anything  like  what  you  ask  for. 
Assuming  that  the  Government  conceded  a  10s.  pen¬ 
sion,  you  would  not  then  want  a  special  arrangement 
for  these  women  you  represent? — We  have  never 
asked  that  the  women  should1  be  differentiated  from 
the  men. 


6308.  Not  under  any  circumstances? — I  do  not 
think  so.  1  was  answering  particularly  on  the  points 
put  to  me. 

6309.  I  thought  you  were  emphasising  the  fact  that 
these  women  should  be  specially  considered  because 
they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  helping  themselves  at 
an  earlier  age? — I  did  not  mean  that. 

6310.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  The  point  really  was  that 
there  are  more  women? — Yes,  more  women  who  had 
not  the  opportunitj-. 

6311.  Mr.  Dunford:  Supposing  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  raise  the  pension  to  10s.,  would  you  be 
in  favour  of  a  contributory  scheme  for  those  in  em¬ 
ployment? — We  are  not  in  favour  of  a  contributory 
scheme. 

6312.  Under  any  circumstances? — It  is  altogether 
too  complicated. 

6313.  It  could  be  applied  to  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  industrial  workers  of  the  nation,  could  it  not,  on 
the  same  lines  as  the  National  Health  Insurance? — 
But  we  are  rather  doubtful  whether  a  contributory 
scheme  is  the  best  way  of  meeting  National  Health 
Insurance. 

6314.  Taking  a  universal  pension  of  10s.,  any  larger 
amount  could  be  met  by  a  contributory  scheme. 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that? — I  think  I  can  quite 
safely  say  that  the  considered  opinion  of  my  Com¬ 
mittee  is  that  we  are  not  in  favour  of  any  contributory 
scheme. 

6315.  You  said  that  you  considered  that  after  60 
people  should  be  discouraged  from  work.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  quite  within  the  terms  of  our 
reference? — I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  quite  so  strongly 
as  that. 

6316.  Coming  down  to  bed-rock,  that  is  practically 
what  it  amounts  to.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts,  and 
it  does  not  matter  how  you  put  it.  We  want  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  the  utmost  ouput,  and  do  you  not 
think  that  under  present  economic  conditions  those 
who  can  work  at  any  age  without  undue  strain  should 
be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged? — I  think  the 
people  over  60  who  are  fit  to  work  might  be  allowed  to 
do  it,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  pension  would  make  very  much  difference 
with  regard  to  that.  The  point  I  was  dealing  with 
was  that  at  present  by  no  means  all  the  community  is 
effectively  employed,  and  I  prefer  to  see  the  -whole 
community  between  20  and  60  employed  than  the  old 
persons. 

6317.  The  present  position  is  only  a  passing  phase? 
— We  have  always  had  an  immense  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  people  under  60.  It  has  always  been  true. 

6318.  Not  during  the  war? — No,  not  during  the  war. 
That  was  artificial. 

6319.  If  we  had  an  effective  organisation  for  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  war,  we  shall  be  able  to  have  one  in 
peace  times? — If  we  can  get  it. 

6320.  What  proportion  of  those  you  represent  do 
you  consider  not  able  to  do  a  fair  day’s  work  at  60? 
— That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  without 
a  good1  deal  of  intimate  experience.  I  quite  agree 
that  a  good  many  are  capable. 

6321.  As  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  and  having  been 
intimately  engaged  in  these  five  leagues  or  guilds  or 
whatever  they  are,  surely  you  should  have  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  number  that  cannot  work  after  60? — The 
women  I  am  accustomed  to  work  at  heavy  work  in  jam 
factories. 

6322.  Eight  hours? — If  it  is  carrying  heavy  jars  of 
jam,  for  example,  as  they  have  to,  from  place  to  place, 
most  women  over  60  begin  to  find  it  extremely 
arduous. 

6323.  They  are  not  all  engaged  in  the  jam  industry, 
or  jam  would  have  been  more  plentiful  than  it  has 
been  ? — A  large  number  might  be  able  to  work,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  expect  it 
from  everybody  over  60. 

6324.  Now  have  you  had  experience  of  fenyile 
pension  officers? — A  little;  not  very  much. 

6325.  You  want  to  do  away  with  the  inquisition  as 
far  as  possible.  I  wondered  whether  you  would 
prefer  female  pension  officers  to  male  pension  officers  ? 
— T  think  we  should 

6326.  As  regards  limitation  of  income,  I  take  it 
that  in  the  first  place  you  prefer  universality  so  as  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  inquisition.  Tf  universality 
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cannot  be  conceded,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  laising 
the  present  limit  instead  of  having  all  the  various 
anomalies  that  you  wish  to  see  removed?  Would  a 
greater  income  limit  cover  all  those  and  save  a  lot  of 
inquisition? — It  would  save  some  of  it,  but  1  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  save  it  all. 

6327.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  income  limit 
should  be? — The  income  limit,  if  there  has  to  be  one, 
should  be  the  Income  Tax  limit,  we  think. 

6328.  The  Income  Tax  limit,  whatever  it  is,  for 
exemption? — Whatever  it  is  from  time  to  time. 

6329.  Mr.  llowntree :  I  think  you  said  that  you 
thought  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  pensioners 
absolutely  dependent  on  their  pensions,  and  with  no 
other  means.  The  figures  that  have  been  given^to  us 
show  that  probably  it  is  not  more  than  about  7^  per 
cent,  who  are  entirely  dependent.  You  have  no 
figures? — I  have  no  official  figures  of  that  sort.  To 
judge  from  every  working  women’s  conference  1  have 
ever  attended,  when  that  question  has  been  discussed 
the  personal  experience  of  people  who  give  us  evidence 
on  this  subject  would  lead  one  to  imagine  that  it  was 
much  higher  than  that. 

6330.  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  as  low. — The 
figures  may  include  some  of  the  cases  that  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  where  rather  precarious  additions  are  made  to 
the  old  people’s  incomes,  such  as  allowances  from  a 
church,  and  things  like  that,  which  may  stop,  and  the 
kindness  of  landladies  and  so  on.  I  should  hardly  call 
those  sources  of  income.  They  are  accidental,  and 
may  not  be  permanent 

6331.  It  is  clear  that  for  those  who  have  no  other 
means  they  should  get  enough  to  live  upon  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way,  but  if  there  is  difficulty  in  granting  a 
universal  pension  of  £1,  is  there  not  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  granting  a  lower  amount,  allowing  those  who 
can  to  supplement  that  by  some  contributory  scheme? 
What  is  your  fundamental  objection  to  a  contributory 
scheme? — A  contributory  scheme  is  apt  to  cut  un¬ 
fairly  on  different  sorts  of  working  people,  for  one 
thing.  We  have  never  discussed  a  partially  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme  such  as  you  now  suggest.  I  have  never 
heard  that  discussed.  We  have  always  considered  't 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  contributory  scheme  for 
the  whole  pension,  and  we  have  never  discovered  any 
scheme  which  we  thought  would  meet  all  cases,  any 
more  than  the  Insurance  Act  meets  all  cases.  There 
are  always  periods  of  unemployment  and  sickness,  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  which  sooner  or  later  prevent 
people  having  an  allowance  at  all. 

6332.  I  do  not  want  to  press  you  too  far  on  this,  but 
my  experience  suggests  that  many  women  should 
retire  from  industry  before  they  reach  the  age  of  60. 
and  the  only  way  in  which  that  can  be  done  is  by 
arranging  some  kind  of  contributory  scheme.  My  ex¬ 
perience  would  lead  me  to  think  that  a  large  number 
of  women  ought  to  retire,  at  any  rate,  at  55.  What  I 
really  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any  funda¬ 
mental  objection  that  you  see  to  a  contributory 
scheme.  When  people  have  not  the  means  to  con¬ 
tribute  without  cutting  into  what  is  necessary  for 
efficiency  there  is  objection,  but,  granted  that  they 
have  sufficient  means,  is  there  any  fundamental  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  contributory  scheme? — You  say  that 
women  ought  to  retire  at  55  ? 

6333  A  number. — I  think  you  are  probably  right  as 
far  as  that  goes,  but  the  women  whom  you  are  rather 
specialty  considering  are  just  the  ones  who  probably 
would  not  be  continuously  in  a  position  to  earn  money, 
and  therefore  of  there  wras  a  contributory  scheme 
would  probably  have  long  gaps  in  their  contributions. 

6334.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  so  if  industry  was 
property  organised. — But  we  are  a  little  bit  consider¬ 
ing  things  as  they  are,  are  we  not? 

6335.  But  we  have  to  look  at  things  as  Ave  should 
like  them  to  be,  and  in  considering  the  question  of 
pensions  wre  are  bound  to  have  in  our  minds  the  better 
organisation  of  industry.  You  have  suggested  it  in 
several  things  you  have  said. — If  industry  wras 
altogether  better  organised  we  might  think  quite 
differently  about  a  contributory  scheme.  We  a?'e 
bound  to  think  of  it  taking  things  as  they  are  at 
present. 


6336.  I  Avanted  to  know  whether  there  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  objection  in  your  mind  to  a  contributory 
scheme  with  regard  to  those  wrho  can  realty  afford  to 
pay.  You  haA'e  told  me,  I  think,  Avhat  I  want  to 
knoAv  ? — With  regard  to  provision  for  old  age,  Ave  are 
very  anxious  to  have  no  differentiation. 

6337.  YTou  mentioned  £1  as  the  amount  Avliich  you 
think  is  right  for  pension.  I  gather  that  that  is 
because  you  feel  that  a  person  cannot  live  under  £1 
comfortably.  You  are  basing  your  figure,  I  suppose, 
on  present  prices? — Yes. 

6338.  Supposing  that  in  tAvo  or  three  years’  time 
prices  settle  down  at  something  like  50  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease,  instead  of  100  per  cent,  on  pre-Avar  prices, 
Avould  your  view'  then  be  that  15s.  Avould  probably  be 
the  right  figure  rather  than  £1  ? — Prices  will  have  to 
be  reduced  very  considerably  before  15s.  will  meet  the 
case,  will  they  not? 

6339.  They  would  have  to  be  50  per  cent,  only  above 
pre-war  prices  instead  of  100.  At  50  per  cent.,  15s. 
Avould  be  the  same  as  now. — The  workers  themselves 
felt  honestly,  even  before  prices  were  so  high,  that  £1 
a  Aveek  for  people  who  have  been  in  industry  all  their 
lives,  and  avIio  deserve  of  their  country  a  comfortable 
old  age,  was  the  only  sum  that  would  give  any  margin. 
Tl  a  Aveek  at  present  tvill  give  them  bare  comfort  Avith 
no  margin.  I  think  that  the  workers  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  go  back  from  the  £1.  They  want  to  feel 
that  the  old  people  have  a  chance  when  they  come  out 
of  industry,  Avhere  they  have  generally  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  recreative  side  of  life.  They  want 
them  to  have  a  realty  comfortable  and  happy  old  age, 
and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  £1.  They  want  them  to 
have  a  margin. 

6340.  You  recognise  our  difficulty  in  suggesting  a 
scheme  Avliich  might  cost  £214,000,000  instead  of 
£18,000,000? — Yes,  I  recognise  the  difficulty. 

6341 .  At  a  time  when  we  had  to  borrow  £250,000,000 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  Ave  see 
that  difficulty. 

6342.  You  said  that  you  were  doubtful  as  to  the 
effect  on  industry  of  giving  a  £1  pension  at  60.  Do  1 
you  not  think  that  when  it  Avas  knoAvn  that  everybody 
Avas  getting  £1,  employers  would  dismiss  their  old 
people  in  very  considerable  numbers? — It  would  de¬ 
pend  on  their  value.  I  do  not  think  they  all  Avould. 
My  experience  is  that  some  firms  find  that  the  realty 
fit  men  at  60  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  if  they 
are  not  realty  fit  men  I  think  it  better  for  them 
to  have  an  income  on  which  they  can  retire. 

6343.  I  think  you  fix  the  age  a  little  low.  I  think 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  if  they  haAre  taken  care 
of  themselves  are  fit  to  work  at  60,  but  Avhen  they 
get  to  65  I  think  they  are  not. — There  are  more  Avho 
are  not  fit  at  65,  but  one  comes  across  a  considerable 
number  at  60. 

6344.  My  vieAv  is  that  if  people  had  £l  at  60  em¬ 
ployers  would  dismiss  their  people  in  large  numbers 
at  that  age?— They  do  that  already  you  see.  That  is 
one  of  the  hard  parts  of  it,  is  it  not?  They  do  it 
already,  especially  with  regard  to  women. 

6345.  There  is  a  small  point  I  want  to  ask  you 
about.  With  regard  to  women  officers.  We  heard  the 
other  day  strong  evidence  that  women  are  much  less 
sympathetic  than  men  and  that  the  effect  of  the  Civil 
Service  is  to  harden  people,  and  that  Avomen  become 
more  hardened  than  men  in  the  Civil  Service.  Would 
that  be  your  experience? — Here  one  can  only  give 
personal  experience  of  one’s  own  district.  We  had 
a  nice  woman  in  our  district  Avhom  our  old 
people  haire  realty  liked.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
generalise  unless  you  have  experience  over  a  number 
of  areas.  At  our  Conferences  I  have  heard  the  women, 
who  are  many  of  them  Avorking  Avomen  and  very  much 
in  touch  AA'ith  working  folk,  over  and  over  again  urge 
that  they  would  like  women  officers.  So  that  that 
gives  my  reply  to  that  question. 

6346.  I  only  Avant  to  get  at  facts. — In  my  own 
case  Ave  happened  to  have  a  ATery  nice  woman,  as  I 
have  said. 

6347.  Mr.  Thtnford :  Is  it  that  they  are  so  sym¬ 
pathetic,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  get  out  of 
the  applicants  information  with  regard  to  means  that 
male  officers  cannot  get? — I  think  that  is  very  likely. 
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6348.  Then  the  applicants  say  it  is  detrimental  to 
them? — I  believe  that  what  you  put  is  very  likely. 

6349.  They  are  disliked  after  it  is  found  out  that 
their  discoveries  will  be  used  against  the  applicant? — 
I  know  that  women  get  more  information  than  men 
when  they  visit. 

6350.  Mr.  Devlin :  You  are  aware  that  (Jivil  Ser¬ 
vants  retire  at  65? — Yes. 

6351.  That  was  recognised  by  the  State  long  before 
the  State  took  such  an  interest  in  its  servants  as  it 
does  now? — Yes. 

6352.  Your  opinion  is  that  possibly  a  Civil  Servant 
who  retires  at  65  ought  to  be  much  more  capable  than 
an  ordinary  industrial  worker  retiring  at  60 ;  the  work 
of  the  Civil  Servant  is  less  difficult  and  less  laborious 
than  the  work  of  the  industrial  worker? — I  think  that 
depends  on  the  department  of  the  Civil  Service. 

6353.  Well,  I  mean  Civil  Servants  as  we  understand 
them  generally? — Again  it  depends  on  the  department. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  departments  vary  enormously. 
There  are  some  Civil  Servants  who  are  appallingly 
overworked,  and  I  think  that  they  could  with  great 
advantage  retire  at  60. 

6354.  Yes,  there  are  a  great  number  of  industrial 
workers  who  are  overworked? — Yes. 

6355.  Perhaps  it  is  my  Irish  lack  of  lucidity  that 
prevents  you  from  following  me.  Civil  Servants  re¬ 
tire  at  65? — Yes. 

6356.  A  person  in  the  Civil  Service  up  to  65  by 
the  nature  of  his  occupation  ought  to  be  very  healthy 
and  capable  of  public  service? — Yes. 

6357.  A  person  engaged  at  manual  labour  up  to  60 
would  not  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  healthy  as 
a  person  engaged  in  the  Civil  Service? — Not  always. 
The  nature  of  the  work  of  industrial  workers  varies 
enormously  and  a  large  number  of  them  are  not  fit 
for  work  when  they  are  over  60.  It  is  a  big  question. 

6358.  Your  point  is  this :  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  people  over  60  years  should  not  be  employed  if 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  under  60  who  are 
not  employed? — That  is  certainly  my  personal 
opinion.  I  do  not  want  to  commit  my  Committee  too 
emphatically. 

6359.  You  would  rather  occupy  the  time  of  all 
people  under  60  than  force  people  over  60  to  work? — 
Yes;  I  emphatically  think  so  myself. 

6360.  When  the  same  work  can  be  done  by  people 
over  60? — Yes. 

6361.  Mr.  Ttowntree  :  I  wish  to  refer  to  an  answer 
to  a  question  which  Mrs.  Baker  asked.  I  gather  that 
you  said  that  recently  a  number  of  old  men  and 
women  over  the  age  of  70  had  come  out  of  the  work- 
house  and  had  gone  back.  Was  that  a  personal  view 
or  a  view  that  you  had  got  from  a  study  of  the 
figures?  My  own  impression  is  that  the  number  in 
workhouses  is  at  the  lowest  point? — It  is  very  small, 
but  Guardians  told  me  last  week  that  they  had  been 
having  applications  from  old  people  who  could  not 
live  on  their  pensions.  They  are  giving  up  their 
books  and  coming  back  to  out-relief,  or  going  into 
the  workhouse.  If  the  Guardians  give  a  sufficiently 
high  figure  as  some  are  doing,  the  giving  up 
of  the  books  does  not  actually  mean  the  workhouse; 
but  out-relief  which  is  more  or  less  the  same  thing. 
My  experience  is  that  they  are  getting  a  greater 
amount  in  out-relief  from  the  Guardians  than  from 
the  pensions  and  are  avoiding  the  workhouse  in  that 
way. 

6362.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  have  been  asked 
several  questions  about  the  number  of  old  age 
pensioners  who  have  nothing  but  their  Old  Age 
Pension  to  live  upon,  and  Mr.  Rowntree  mentioned 
that  the  official  estimate  recentty  given,  is  about 
7\  per  cent.  The  7\  per  cent.,  I  might  explain, 
is  based  on  enquiries  with  regard  to  new  claims 
within  the  last  3  months,  so  that  it  ought  to  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  present  state  of  things.  As  a 
result  of  the  pension  officers’  inquisition  (inquisition 
seems  to  be  rather  the  favourite  term),  they  find 
on  cross-examination  that  about  7\  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  would  have  nothing  but  their  pensions. 
That  bears  out  wrhat  we  heard  before.  Your  case  at 
Bermondsey  may  be  different  from  the  average,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  The  average  is  not  very  great. 


— May  I  ask  whether  that  includes  old  people  who  are 
allowed  lodgings  in  the  home  of  a  married  son  or 
daughter  ? 

6363.  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  probably  does. — There 
would  be  a  large  number  of  people  whose  income 
would  be  partly  estimated  on  whether  they  had  to 
pay  a  definite  rent  or  not. 

6364.  I  am  dealing  with  people  who  have  no  means 
whatever  of  their  own. — I  should  think  the  figure 
was  higher.  I  would  include  the  people  who  have  to 
go  into  a  very  crowded  home  and  are  allowed  house 
room  in  a  house  where  there  really  is  not  room  for 
them. 

6365.  Yes,  but  I  am  thinking  of  the  law  as  to 
means. — 1  agree,  but  I  want  to  see  such  people  in¬ 
cluded. 

6366.  With  regard  to  the  age — you  take  60  years. 
I  rather  gather  that  on  the  whole  it  is  not  because 
you  think  that  60  is  the  age  when  people  become 
unfit  for  work,  but  that  their  employment  affects  the 
labour  market.  Does  it  not  come  to  that? — I  think 
it  is  an  age  at  which  people  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  the  leisure  of  their  lives.  That  is 
what  1  really  think. 

6367.  Have  you  any  experience  of  agricultural 
labour? — No. 

6368.  You  are  aware  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
at  60,  especially  now,  are  rather  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  farmer? — I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

6369.  And  that  there  are  not  young  men  to  take 
their  places,  and  probably  there  are  not  likely  to  be? 
— jYes.  That  is  more  or  less  temporary,  is  it  not? 

6370.  It  is  rather  a  question  of  whether  the  young 
men  will  go  back  to  the  land. — If  you  guarantee 
them  a  more  comfortable  old  age  I  think  they  are 
more  likely  to  go  back  to  the  land. 

6371.  Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  considers 
very  much  what  he  will  be  doing  at  60? — The  young 
men  cannot  go  back  to  the  land  while  there  are  no 
houses  to  live  in ;  it  is  impossible. 

6372.  But  houses  are  going  to  be  put  up,  are  they 
not? — -Some  day. 

6373.  Chairman  :  Is  it  quite  fair  on  the  one  hand 
to  ask  for  £214,000,000  to  spend,  and  on  the  other 
hand  take  everything  exactly  as  it  is  to-day  as  if 
it  was  always  going  to  continue  as  it  is  to-day? 
You  surely  have  to  allow  for  some  of  the  existing 
evils  being  remedied  by  other  measures  than  the  Old 
Age  Pension? — Yes,  I  agree  that  that  is  so,  but  I 
still  think  that  as  a  community,  as  a  State,  it  is  our 
duty  really  to  give  the  old  people  a  comfortable 
old  age. 

6374.  Certainly,  but  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
that  you  appear  to  base  your  claim  on  things  remain¬ 
ing  in  their  present  trying  and  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  you  speak  as  if  the  only  remedy  was  an  abundant 
Old  Age  Pension. — I  do  not  think  that  many  of  the 
improvements  will  make  vei’y  much  difference  to  the 
old  people,  unless  we  take  good  care  that  they  are 
looked  after. 

6375.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  With  regard  to  people 
being  unfit  for  work  we  have  had  evidence  that  men 
of  65  and  70  and  over  are  quite  fit  and  capable  of 
working  in  coal  mines. — I  think  that  may  be  so. 

6376.  And  employers  are  very  pleased  to  have  them 
there? — I  do  not  take  exception  to  that  statement. 
I  should  think  it  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  not  very 
often  so. 

6377.  With  regard  to  one  particular  part  of  the 
country  we  understand  that  it  is.  Now  with  regard 
to  proof  of  age  you  say  that  birth  certificates  should 
be  supplied  free  to  the  applicant.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
that  is  done,  is  it  not,  with  regard  to  certificates  from 
the  Central  Registry.  If  a  person  has  not  a  certifi¬ 
cate  the  officer  gets  it  for  him  for  nothing? — I  am 
glad  to  know  that. 

6378.  Then  “  in  the  absence  of  such  a  certificate  or 
of  any  other  evidence  as  to  age,  but  where  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  applicant 
is  of  the  qualifying  age,  pensions  should  not  be 
refused.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  not  refused.  The  official  instructions  to  the 
officers  which  I  know  are  carried  out  in  many  cases — 
I  will  not  say  in  all,  because  there  may  be  some 
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special  circumstances — are  that,  if  the  officer  and  his 
surveyor  are  satisfied  that  the  claimant  is  over  70,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  age,  the 
question  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  Pensions  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  if  they  are  satisfied,  then  the  officer  does 
not  appeal.  That  is  the  rule? — This  evidence  was 
collected  from  all  over  the  country  and  I  think  that 
one  or  two  of  the  women  who  answered  the  question¬ 
naire  pointed  out  that  there  was  occasionally  hardship 
on  this  ground.  In  this  country  it  is  only  occasional 
I  agree. 

6379.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  departure  from 
the  rule  which  I  have  stated,  hut  that  is  the  rule. 
Now  I  understand  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of 
contributory  pensions  at  all? — No,  we  are  not. 

6380.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whatever  of  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme  carried  out  in  other  countries? — 1 
have  read  about  them  in  other  countries. 

6381.  Do  you  know  the  French  scheme? — Not  in 
detail.  I  have  read  generally  about  It. 

6382.  They  have  one  which  came  into  force  in  1911 
so  it  is  quite  a  recent  proposal  of  theirs.  I  need  not 
go  into  it.  At  any  rate  they  have  started  it.  It 
deals  with  people  who  are  in  paid  employment.  There 
is  payment  partly  by  the  employed,  partly  by  the 
employer  and  partly  by  the  State.  You  are  not  in 
favour  of  that  at  all? — We  prefer  old  age  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  comprehensive  way  that  includes  everybody 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  any  con¬ 
tributory  scheme  would  be  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

6383.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  a  contributory 
Scheme  rather  adds  to  the  self  respect  of  the  com¬ 
munity  ? — If  it  is  universal  we  do  not  think  that  that 
comes  in,  if  we  are  all  paying  for  it  in  some  form  or 
another.  \\  e  are  paying  for  it  collectively  rather 
than  individually. 

6384.  Does  the  individual  consider  that  at  all?— 
\  es,  I  think  so.  We  do  not  feel  hesitation  in  accept¬ 
ing  free  education,  and  why  should  we  feel  it  with 
regard  to  pensions? 

6385.  That  being  so  probably  everybody  will  take 
the  pension? — I  should  hardly  think  that  they  will 
go  to  the  Post  Office  every  week  to  fetch  it.  They 
would  not  if  they  did  not  need  it,  I  should  think. 

6386.  Under  the  present  system  they  can  take  it 
once  in  three  months  instead  of  going  every  week? — 
Unless  there  is  a  very  much  simplified  paraphernalia  I 
doubt  whether  everybody  would  accept  it,  but  I 
should  not  mind  if  they  did. 

6387.  Mr.  Devlin  :  When  the  question  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Members  was'  raised  in  Parliament  some 
violent  protests  were  raised  against  it,  but  all  but  two 
took  the  pay? — I  do  not  mind  if  everybody  takes  the 
pension.  I  know  that  a  number  of  middle  class  people 
live  in  terror  of  their  old  age  under  the  present 
system. 

6388.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  With  regard  to  a  com¬ 
munal  scheme  by  which  a  locality  provides  so 
much  and  there  is  so  much  given  by  the  State,  you 
do  not  believe  in  that? — No.  I  think  we  are  quite 
firm  in  thinking  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  should 
be  a  pension  just  on  the  line  of  other  classes  of 
pension. 

6389.  The  Chairman  outlined  a  Scheme  of  payment 
by  local  authorities  in  addition  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension? — We  should  want  to  have  the  system  before 
us  before  we  could  make  any  definite  criticism  on  the 
whole  thing. 

6390.  You  were  asked  about  the  limit  of  income  if 
the  pension  is  not  universal.  You  suggest  the 
income  tax  limit? — I  think  that  that  is  the  only  way 
of  getting  rid  of  what  people  think  inquisitorial. 

6391.  Would  you  have  the  income  tax  limit  exclud¬ 
ing  free  maintenance  and  so  on  or  do  you  mean 
£130  limit,  or  whatever  it  is  including  such  help? — 
We  do  not  think  that  these  particular  things  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

6392.  It  excludes  those  then? — Yes,  certainly  some 
of  them.  I  would  not  take  into  consideration  furni¬ 
ture  and  that  kind  of  tiling. 

6393.  That  is  mostly  excluded  as  a  matter  of  fact?— - 
If  you  took  the  income  tax  limit  a  great  many  of 
these  items  would  come  out.  There  would  be  no 
question  about  them. 


6394.  Supposing  that  naval  or  military  pensions 
were  excluded  claimants  might  have  £130  income 
in  addition?- — I  think  that  the  whole  position  would 
be  very  much  altered  if  you  once  got  the  income 
tax  limit. 

6395.  Supposing  that  you  exclude  such  items  of 
means  you  are  going  a  long  distance  towards  uni¬ 
versality? — The  particular  things  specified  are  speci¬ 
fied  under  the  present  conditions.  Of  course  if  you 
alter  the  conditions  altogether  you  rather  alter  what 
we  should  think  about  those  specified  things. 

6396.  With  regard  to  aliens,  you  are  aware,  I 
suppose,  that  the  British  born  widow  of  an  alien  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  if  she  is  otherwise  qualified? — 
No,  I  did  not  know  that.  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it. 

6397.  And  also  if  the  alien  husband  has  deserted 
her? — I  did  not  actually  know  that.  The  particular 
class  we  were  thinking  about  was  the  wives. 

6398.  As  far  as  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  concerned, 
the  wife  of  a  deceased  alien  practically  resumes  her 
nationality.  I  am  speaking  about  British  born 
women  you  understand? — Yes,  I  understood  that. 

6399.  You  say  “  While  few  complaints  are  made  of 
the  way  in  which  Excise  Officers  carry  out  their 
duties  there  is  a  very  large  general  demand  that  the 
Pension  Officers  should  be  in  the  service  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  not  of  the  Central  Authorities.  It 
is  further  the  opinion  that  the  power  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pension  Officer  in  making  appeals 
against  the  action  of  the  Local  Authorities  is  too 
great,  and  they  would  like  to  see  power  given  much 
more  largely  to  the  Local  Authority  itself.”  That 
seems  rather  to  mean,  does  it  not,  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  appeal? — I  do  not  think  that  we 
meant  to  imply  that.  I  think  that  that  really 
should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  next  sentence. 
It  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  rather  hope  that 
Local  Health  Authorities  will  come  to  be  very 
elfective.  My  Committee  feels  rather  strongly  that  all 
matters  dealing  with  anything  of  the  sort  would  be 
best  put  under  the  Health  Authority. 

6400.  The  Chairman  :  It  comes  to  this — that  you  are 
rather  opposed  to  a  special  organisation  for  the 
p  urp  ose  ? — Y  es . 

6401.  You  want  it  under  the  Public  Health 
Authority? — Yes;  that  is  mainly  in  our  minds. 

6402.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  This  deals  with  the 
present  system  in  regard  to  Pension  Officers’  appeals? 
— Yes,  I  agree,  but  the  whole  of  the  points  were  in 
our  minds. 

6403.  Hie  Local  Pension  Committee  give  their 
decision,  and  then  if  the  Pension  Officer  thinks  it 
wrong  he  does  not  decide  the  question.  It  is  decided 
by  the  Local  Government  Board.  You  understand 
that,  of  course? — Yes;  we  understand  that. 

6404.  Then  you  say  “  All  our  members  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  having  representatives 
of  working  women  upon  the  bodies  which  administer 
Old  Age  Pensions.”  That  refers  to  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committee? — Yes.  It  comes  under  the 
Health  Authority.  It  would  probably  be  a  Sub- 
Committee  dealing  with  pensions. 

6405.  There  is  nothing  at  present  to  prevent  a 
working  woman  being  on  the  Pension  Committee? — 
No,  but  unless  people  are  on  the  look  out  for  putting 
working  women  on  the  Pension  Committee  they  do  not 
Aery  often  get  on. 

6406.  The  Chairman  :  You  used  the  vivid  adjective 
“  inquisitorial.”  Do  you  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
the  enquiries  necessary  under  the  present  scheme  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  Avhere  all  kinds  of  matters  have  to 
be  asked  about,  give  rise  to  discontent? — Yes.  Take 
for  example  an  oldish  woman  living  Avith  children. 
Some  officers  will  go  through  the  house  in  an  in¬ 
quisitorial  way  and  make  rather  critical  remarks 
about  Avhether  she  needs  certain  things,  when  the 
AA-hole  place  belongs  to  her  children  and  she  has 
absolutely  no  income  of  her  own  at  all.  Things  of 
that  sort  are  taken  great  exception  to. 

6407.  In  addition  to  your  recommendations  as  to 
universality  and  amount  and  age,  may  Ave  take  it 
that  vou  would  like  the  machinery  to  be  as  simple  as 
possible,  involving  as  little  questioning  as  possible? — 
Yes. 

6408.  You  attach  importance  to  that  view?— I 
attach  importance  to  that  view. 
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6409.  Your  idea  is  universality.  If  you  cannot  get 
that  you  suggest  the  income  tax  limit? — Yes. 

6410.  If  you  cannot  get  that  you  would  like  a 
heightening  of  the  limit  and  abolition  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  ? — Yes. 

6411.  I  will  ask  a  final  question.  Do  you  think 
that  a  contributory  system  could  ’  be  more  easily 
brought  in  for  persons  under  70  than  for  people  over 
70,  in  view  of  the  existing  seeds  of  it,  in  the  National 

(The  Witnci 

Mrs.  Pember  Reeves, 

6415.  The  Chairman :  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
collaborate  with  Mrs.  Lowe  and  Dr.  Marion  Phillips* 
in  the  preparation  of  budgets? — Merely  on  the 
budgets. 

6416.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  both 
in  New  Zealand  and  in  this  country  in  dealing  with 
social  problems,  including  those  of  old  age? — Not 
much  with  that  of  old  age.  I  was  with  my  husband 
when  he  was  in  New  Zealand,  and  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  system  was  established  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  it,  of  course,  but  I  have  more 
particularly  dealt  with  child  welfare. 

6417.  Would  you  like  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
general  points  of  our  inquiry  before  you  are  asked 
details  about  the  budgets  which  you  have  kindly 
helped  to  frame? — I  have  listened,  of  course,  to  the 
questions  you  have  asked  Mrs.  Lowe,  and  I  agree  with 
her  entirely  in  the  idea  that  the  ideal  is  £1  a  week 
universally.  Universality  clears  away  so  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  so  many  of  the  troubles,  and  I  think  it 
is  naturally  the  best  solution,  but  it  is  a  solution  that 
1  could  hardly  hope  could  be  arrived  at  at  the  present 
moment.  I  am  bound  to  say  here  that,  being  very 
much  interested  as  1  am  in  child  welfare,  I  should  put 
the  child  first,  if  I  were  asked  at  which  of  the  two 
ends  of  life  I  wanted  to  spend  natural  money.  I 
would  spend  it  on  the  children  instead  of  the  old  per¬ 
son.  That  is  my  own  personal  opinion  merely. 

6418.  Might  I  ask  you  what  amongst  ourselves  we 
call  the  Dunford  question  which  is  always  put  on  these 
points?  Taking  the  three  elements  of  the  ideal — 
universality,  increase  of  amount  and  lowering  of  age — 
in  what  order  do  you  place  their  urgency,  supposing 
that  they  cannot  all  be  achieved? — Increase  of  amount 
first. 

6419.  Even  with  the  existing  restrictions? — Yes,  if 
those  must  be  left.  I  would  always  like  to  qualify  it. 

I  would  alter  those  to  a  certain  extent  even  if  they 
cannot  be  swept  away.  Then  I  would  take  decrease  of 
age  and,  finally,  the  last. 

6420.  Universality? — Yes. 

6421.  We  are  told  that  money  is  now  worth  only 
half  of  what  it  was,  and  I  am  doubling  the  £31  10s. 
means  limit  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  making  it 
£63.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  you  would  rather  have  the 
amount  increased  and  the  age  reduced  to  60  before 
you  extended  the  scope  to  people  who  have  more  than 
£63  a  year? — Yes;  that  would  represent  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Rowntree  in  the  Chair. 

6422.  The  Chairman :  These  budgets  are  very  inter¬ 
esting,  but  I  notice  that  no  mention  is  made  in  any 
of  them  with  regard  to  clothing.  Are  we  really  to 
infer  that  in  all  these  cases  none  of  these  people  have 
paid  anything  for  clothing? — No,  I  should  not  say 
that.  My  whole  experience  of  very  poor  working  class 
budgets  is  that  the  provision  of  clothing  is  a  mystery 
both  with  regard  to  ordinary  families  quite  as  much 
as  with  regard  to  old  age  pensioners. 

6423.  It  means,  does  it  not,  that  the  gifts  that  these 
old  people  get  are  generally  in  the  form  of  clothes? 
That  that  is  a  much  more  frequent  form  of  gift  than 
money? — Much  more  than  money,  but  not  always 
more.  I  consider  that  a  certain  amount  of  food  would 
be  likely  to  come  as  gifts  too. 

6424.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  these  budgets  are  not 
entirely  accurate,  and  1  know  the  difficulty  about 
budgets.  For  instance,  there  is  nothing  given  for 
bread  and  flour  in  the  case  of  John  Davies.  He  is 
bound,  is  he  not,  to  pay  something  for  bread  and  flour 
per  week? — Yes.  I  have  been  going  through  the 
budgets  rather  carefully,  and  the  thing  that  puzzles 
me  very  much  is  the  lack  of  coal  in  some  of  them.  One 
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Health  Insurance? — I  suppose  it  oould,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  I  advocate  it. 

6412.  1  quite  follow.  You  advocate — I  will  not  sav 
indiscriminate — but  universal  Old  Age  Pensions  for 
everyone  over  60? — Yes. 

6413.  Civil  Service  Pensions,  you  are  aware,  are 
looked  upon  by  Civil  Servants  and  by  some  others  as 
deferred  pay  ? — Yr es. 

6414.  And,  therefore,  as  contributed  to? — Yes. 
is  withdrew.) 

called  in  and  examined. 

assumes  that  some  kind  of  fireing  was  alloAved,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  did  nor  spend  money  on  it. 

6425.  These  have  been  carefully  compiled,  you  con¬ 
sider? — Yes,  they  have  been  carefully  compiled. 
When  anything  essential  is  left  out  I  suppose  it  has 
gone  in  with  the  rent  really. 

6426.  If  you  could  have  enquired  further  with 
regard  to  clothing  it  would  have  helped  us.  It  is  very 
marked  that  clothing  does  not  enter  into  any  of  these 
with  a  slight  exception? — When  you  have  such  a  small 
amount  it  is  all  spent  on  living,  and  you  have  not  any¬ 
thing  left  for  clothes. 

6427.  That  is  a  very  important  fact  if  it  can  be 
established,  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
no  other  means  there  is  no  chance  of  their  getting 
clothes  or  boots.  If  that  can  be  shown  to  be  a  real 
fact  it  is  a  very  important  one? — It  is  a  fact;  I  am 
absolutely  certain  of  it.  1  have  had  great  experience 
of  budgets,  and  in  my  experience,  before  the  war,  of 
the  ordinary  working  man’s  budget  clothes  were  out¬ 
side  the  ordinary  weekly  expenditure,  and  when  they 
did  buy  a  pair  of  boots,  for  instance,  they  had  to  eat 
less  bread  and  less  meat  to  pay  for  them,  and  they 
went  hungry.  With  regard  to  old  people,  perhaps 
once  in  the  year  they  would  go  hungry  and  buy  some 
thing  other  than  food.  It  has  to  come  out  of  the  food. 

6428.  What  is  your  view  of  the  fair  figure  that 
should  be  put  down  for  clothing? — They  want  very 
little.  They  probably  start  with  some  clothes  from 
their  former  life.  It  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  I 
was  on  the  Commission  on  the  Rise  in  Prices  to  the 
Working  Classes  under  Lord  Sumner,  and  clothing 
beat  us  completed.  We  could  not  come  to  any  kind 
of  conclusion  upon  it. 

6429.  There  is  nothing)  down  for  books  or  papers  ? — • 
No,  nor  tobacco,  which  is  a  very  great  need  for  old 
men. 

6430.  Do  they  use  Free  Libraries  for  books? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  item  of  burial  insurance.  These  old  people  are 
intensely  desirous  of  not  being  buried  as  paupers. 
That  is  a  very,  very  strong  feeling,  and  you  notice 
that  directly  they  get  more  than  7s.  6d.  nearly  all  put 
3d.  or  6d.  away  as  burial  insurance.  With  regard  to 
the  clothes  clubs,  I  think  it  is  half  burial  insurance 
and  half  clothes.  One  shilling  a  week  is  a  large 
amount,  and  6d.  is  a  large  amount  to  take  out  of  a 
very  small  income,  but  they  have  a  strong  passion  to 
have  an  independent  burial.  That  is  so-  with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  the  working  classes.  Their  one  idea 
is  not  to  be  buried  by  the  parish,  and  I,  personally, 
feel  very  strongly  about  it. 

6431.  Do  you  feel  that  in  these  cases  the  health  of 
these  old  people  is  really  kept  quite  below  par  because 
they  have  not  enough  to  eat? — I  do.  I  have  an  Old 
Age  Pensioner  with  whom  I  am  connected  who  was 
an  old  cook  of  mine.  She  lied  about  her  age  when 
she  came  and  I  took  her  thinking  that  she  was  60. 
She  turned  out  to  be  65,  and  when  she  was  over  70 
she  confessed  it  to  me.  She  had  to  go ;  she  was  too 
old.  I  gave  her  as  much  as  I  could  to  bring  her 
income  up  to  £21  a  year.  She  suffers  in  health.  She 
was  a  stout,  well  found  woman,  but  she  is  now  a  thin 
old  trembling  creature.  It  makes  me  hate  to  see  her. 

6432.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Some  of  these  budgets 
are  very  extraordinary.  There  is  one  with  no 
allowance  for  bread.  I  imagine  that  must  have  been 
included  in  something  else? — Yes.  The  people  who 
have  taken  the  budgets  1  think  have  not  had  very 
great  experience  and  have  not  known  how  to  check 
expenditure. 

6433.  The  Chairman  :  The  rent  is  7s.  6d.  in  one  case. 
I  cannot  believe  that  that  is  quite  right? — It  includes 
a  lot  of  other  things. 
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6434.  Mrs.  Jennie  Balter :  Here  is  a  case  of  rent 
3s.  6d.  There  is  no  allowance  for  bread  aft  all.  That 
must  be  included,  as  you  say? — Yes. 

6435.  The  budgets  are  peculiar  in  that  way,  are 
they  not? — Yes.  Someone  has  collected  them  who  has 
not  known  all  the  items  of  a  budget  and  been  able 
to  say  “  Where  do  you  get  this  from;  where  did  you 
get  that  from?”  There  is  a  very  large  allowance  for 
tea  in  one  case  where  ithe  old  woman  is  living  on  her 
pension.  The  non-food  elements  of  these  budgets  in 
many  cases  exceed  the  food.  I  would  like  to  point 
that  out.  You  have  5s.  3d.  spent  on  things  which  are 
not  food  as  against  2s.  3d.  spent  on  food. 

6436.  That  is  inevitable  with  high  prices? — Yes.  It 
bears  out  the  statement  that  these  people  go  hungry 
because  the  expenses  other  than  food  are  so  great. 

6437.  Neighbours  sometimes  give  bread? — Yes,  but 
old  people  cannot  digest  bread.  They  want  milk. 

6438.  The  intense  monotony  of  the  food  is  more 
trying  for  them  than  even  the  short  amount? — Yes. 

6439.  The  milk  would  be  Swiss  milk? — Condensed 
milk  in  the  (towns  and  fresh  milk  probably  in  the 
country  places. 

6440.  There  is  always  something  small  that  people 
need  even  if  they  have  to  do  without  something  else 
for  it? — Yes. 

6441.  Mr.  Dun  ford:  Have  you  had  much  experience 
of  pensioners  living  with  young  children?- — What  Mrs. 
Lowe  says  is  absolutely  true.  The  old  mother 
generally  sleeps  with  the  children  where  she  lives  with 
a  family. 

6442.  Have  you  had  experience  of  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  living  with  children,  and  as  the  result  feeling 
that  they  could  not  eat  as  much  as  they  would  like 
and  practically  starving  themselves  because  they  were 
dependents? — Yes.  Before  Old  Age  Pensions  I  knew 
of  two  cases  in  my  personal  experience  where  the  old 
people  committed  suicide  on  that  account.  They 
would  not  go  into  the  workhouse  and  they  could  not 
go  on  living  where  they  did. 

6443.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  they  practi¬ 
cally  tried  to  hasten  death  by  starvation  under  such 
circumstances? — I  have  not  known  of  such  a  case. 
Both  the  suicides  that  I  knew  threw  themselves  on  the 
railway. 

6444.  The  Old  Age  Pension  has  eased  the  position? 
The  sons  or  daughters  may  be  fully  able  to  give 
them  all  they  require,  but  ,some  of  these  old  people 
feel  that  they  are  putting  on  the  children  and  they 
limit  their  diet  in  consequence? — Yes. 


6445.  I  have  had  experience  of  a  case  where  an  old 
lady  seems  as  if  she  will  live  for  ever  because  of 
adopting  that  course.  It  seems  to  agree  with  her, 
and  I  think  if  she  was  to  overeat  a  little  it  would 
probably  hasten  the  end  more  than  going  to  starvation 
point.  In  your  .great  experience  have  you  come  across 
a  similar  case? — No. 

6446.  It  is  a  very  jhtiable  state  of  things? — Yes. 
I  feel  sure  that  they  eat  far  too  little. 

6447.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  think  I  heard  you  indi¬ 
cate  in  speaking  of  one  particular  case  that  if  the 
person  had  had  saved  £21  a  year  the  pension  would 
have  gone? — If  the  pension  goes  down  they  cannot 
go  on.  It  is  a  question  of  degree. 

6448.  It  begins  to  fall  at  £21  and  disappears  at 
£31  10s.?— Yes. 

6449.  The  budgets  are  particularly  from  the  class  of 
the  poorer  Old  Age  Pensioners? — We  were  rather  try¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  who  tries  to  live 
on  the  Pension. 

6450.  A  large  number  of  people  drawing  the  Old  Age 
Pension  are  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances  in 
different  pants  of  the  country? — Yes,  moderately  so, 
but  they  cannot  have  more  than  £30  a  year,  and  they 
cannot  be  very  comfortable. 

6451.  With  married  couples  it  is  double? — Yes,  but 
it  is  not  a  very  comfortable  living.  If  you  tried  and 
worked  out  a  budget  for  yourself  you  would  find  you 
could  not  possibly  do  it. 

6452.  I  know  I  could  not  myself?— I  have  tried 
very  often. 

6453.  In  the  country  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  very 
often  lives  comfortably? — There  may  be  other  things 
that  come  in,  that  cannot  be  counted  as  money  that 
enable  them  to  do  it.  You  cannot  live  on  £31  a  year 
in  these  days  comfortably. 

6454.  Some  Old  Age  Pensioners  have  capital  to  a 
considerable  amount? — I  forget  what  amount  they 
may  have. 

6455.  Suppose  they  had  £1,200? — That  would  not 
bring  them  in  very  much  after  all. 

6456.  They  can  draw  on  the  capital.  I  only  want 
to  put  it  that  all  Old  Age  Pensioners  are  not  verging 
on  starvation  and  are  not  in  such  a  miserable  state 
as  we  have  heard? — That  is  true,  especially  if  they  are 
living  with  relatives  or  somebody  who  cares  for  them 
and  who  will  see  to  it  that  they  are  not  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  I  was  really  thinking  of  the  very  large 
number  who  are  living  in  rooms  by  themselves. 


After  a  short  adjournment . 


Sir  W.  Ryland  Adkins  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Martley,  called  in  and  examined. 


( The  folio  winy  statements  were  handed  in.) 

Outline  oe  Evidence  Submitted  by  Mr.  W.  G. 

Martley  on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Organisation 

Society  of  London. 

Part  I. 

In  1908  Parliament  ruled  out  the  contributory 
principle  on  the  grounds  that  (1)  large  sections 
(casual  labourers  and  women)  were  not  in  a  position 
to  contribute,  and  (2)  a  contributory  scheme  ivould 
be  expensive  and  unworkable.  They  were  no  doubt 
also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  inapplicable 
to  immediate  claimants. 

In  1919  the  situation  is  different,  and  in  the  view 
of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  the  expediency  of 
introducing  the  contributory  principle  should  be 
again  considered. 

1.  In  the  interval  the  State  has  adopted  it  in 

connection  with  the  National  scheme  of 
Health  Insurance.  Its  application  to  old 
age  would  therefore  be  easy  and  in¬ 
expensive  in  the  case  of  insured  persons. 

2.  The  standardisation  of  wages  has  decreased  the 

number  of  those  unable  to  contribute. 

3.  The  ability  of  the  State  to  make  free  grants 

is  less  than  it  was.  The  National  Debt  is 
much  greater,  and  taxation  is  heavier. 


4.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  money 
(a)  the  qualifying  limit  for  pensioners  must 
be  altered,  and  (h)  the  amount  of  the 
pensions  must  be  altered. 

On  these  four  grounds  the  Society  suggest  that  the 
principle  of  contribution  should  be  again  considered. 

The  Society  are  still  of  opinion  that  voluntary 
insurance  for  old  age  and  for  other  needs  is  a  social 
factor  of  great  value  and  makes  for  national  stability. 
But  they  recognise  that  until  its  possibilities  take  hold 
of  the  popular  imagination,  public  provisions,  such 
as  those  made  by  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  and  the 
Health  Insurance  Acts  are  inevitable. 

The  only  questions  are  :  — 

(1)  Should  the  services  and  benefits  so  provided 

be  free  or  should  there  be  a  charge  for 
them  ? 

(2)  On  whom  should  the  burthen  of  the  charge 

fall  ? 

As  regards  (1),  the  Society  suggest  that  the  services 
and  benefits  (or  at  any  rate  any  new  ones)  should 
not  be  free.  As  regards  (2),  they  suggest  that  the 
better  paid  industrial  workers  should  be  effectively 
brought  within  the  Income  Tax  Acts.  They  are  not 
effectively  brought  in  at  present. 
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It  is  alleged — and  the  Society  believes  it  to  be  true 
— that  the  middle  class  recipients  of  small  fixed  in¬ 
comes  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the 
industrial  classes.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  this 
disadvantage  can  be  removed.  It  has,  I  believe, 
been  suggested  that  Old  Age  Pensions  might  be 
made  universal,  but  this  would  be  a  heroic  remedy, 
and  the  Society  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  recommend 
it.  They  think,  however,  that  they  are  justified  in 
calling  attention  to  the  position  that  benefits  given 
to  one  class  of  small  incomes  should  not  involve  loss 
to  a  corresponding  class,  who  may  be  of  equal  social 
value. 

To  come  now  to  the  possible  applications  of  the 
principle. 

The  Society  recognises  fully  the  obligation  of  the 
State  to  keep  its  agreement  with  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion  of  pensionable  people.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  contribution  for  them  so  far  as  the  Act  of  1908 
is  concerned.  The  case  is,  however,  different  with 
the  new  generation.  The  State  has  not  tied  its  hands 
for  the  future.  By  the  new  generation  I  mean 
persons  reaching  the  age  of  21  on  January  1st,  1921, 
or  later.  The  Society  considers  that  the  principle  of 
contribution  may  be  equitably  applied  to  them,  and 
they  would  gladly  see  a  state  of  things  in  which  they 
would  contribute  towards  all  benefits  afterwards  to 
be  received  by  them.  They  recognise,  however,  that 
public  opinion  would  refuse  to  sanction  such  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  policy  at  the  present  juncture. 
Consequently  their  view  is  that  the  5s.  a  week  which 
the  State  now  covenants  to  give  should  remain  a  free 
gift  from  the  taxes  as  now,  and  that  the  principle 
of  contribution  should  be  applied  only  to  additional 
grants  made  to  pensioners  over  70,  or,  in  the  event 
of  the  pension  age  being  lowered,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  pension  payable  from  the  lowered  age 
to  70. 

A  proposal  has,  I  believe,  been  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  increase  the  weekly  pension  to  10s.  and  to 
reduce  the  qualifying  age  to  65.  In  the  event  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  a  proposal,  the  Society  suggests 
that  the  additional  benefits  should  be  made  subject  to 
contribution.  The  contribution  should  be  compulsory, 
as  it  is  now  in  the  case  of  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Acts. 

The  method  of  contribution  would  be  in  the  case 
of  employed  persons  by  a  modification  of  the  National 
Health  Insurance  cards,  and  in  the  case  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  by  a  system  of  National  Registration. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  full  cost  of  the  benefits 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  new  contributors.  They 
would  be  asked  to  pay  a  percentage  only  and  the 
State  would  make  a  corresponding  contribution. 

The  Society  are  aware  that  even  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  application  of  the  contributory  prin¬ 
ciple  is  not  without  difficulties,  hut  they  consider 
that  the  difficulties  should  not  be  insuperable.  The 
persons  from  whom  it  would  be  most  troublesome  to 
collect  contributions  would  be 

(1)  casually  employed  men  and  women, 

(2)  self-employed  men  of  low  grades, 

(3)  women  who  are  not  wage  earners. 

Some  elasticity  would  be  required'  in  the  methods  of 
collection,  and  this  would  no  doubt  involve  extra 
book-keeping.  In  the  case  of  married  women  without 
separate  incomes,  the  husbands  would  have  to  be  made 
legally  liable. 

Part  II. 

For  suggesting  or  commenting  on  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  the  Society  can  claim  no  special  qualifications, 
but  when  the  administration  of  Acts  affecting  the 
social  life  of  the  people  is  in  question,  they  can  draw 
on  a  wide  experience  gained,  for  the  most  part,  by 
living  and  working  in  industrial  areas,  by  visiting 
people  in  their  homes,  and  by  carefully  verifying 
statements  and  conditions. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is:  — 

Should  old-age  pensioners  be  under  more  super¬ 
vision  than  they  now  receive?  And,  if  so,  of  what 

kind,  and  to  what  extent? 

I  understand  that  at  present  in  London  they  are 
visited  by  the  Pension  Officer  twice  yearly  to  see  that 
their  circumstances  are  unchanged  and  that  they  are 


still  eligible  for  the  pensions  which  they  are  receiving. 
This  supervision  is  financial  only  and  does  not  other¬ 
wise  deal  with  the  position  of  the  pensioner,  however 
difficult  or  deplorable  it  may  be.  What  we  should  call 
social  supervision  is  not  attempted.  The  Society 
desire  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  which  they 
regard  as  one  of  great  importance.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  aware  that  it  raises  a  controversial  issue 
the  solution  of  which  will  depend  on  the  view  taken 
of  State  pensions  in  themselves.  Are  they  a  form  of 
public  assistance,  or  are  they  not?  Public  opinion 
has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  dissociating  them 
from  the  present  Poor  Law,  the  days  of  which  are  now 
said  to  be  numbered.  But  the  effect  of  this  dissocia¬ 
tion  has  been  to  leave  some  of  the  pensioners  in  a 
rather  helpless  position.  They  have,'  in  fact,  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  applying  to  it. 

That  sooner  or  later  a  time  comes  when  old  people 
need  friendly  aid  and  care  is  clear  to  the  Society  from 
their  long  experience  in  dealing  with  their  own  pen¬ 
sioners.  They  know  also  how  difficult  it  is  to  induce 
old  people  to  accept  such  aid  and  care.  They  can 
imagine  old-age  pensioners  saying:  — 

We  are  not  prepared  to  barter  our  liberty  for  a 
pension.  You  are  applying  conditions  to  what  we 
understood  to  be  an  unconditional  grant,  condi¬ 
tions,  too,  which  you  do  not  apply  to  other  pen¬ 
sioner's  such  as  old  soldiers. 

The  Society  are  not  without  sympathy  with  this 
point  of  view,  and  they  by  no  means  suggest  that  all 
old  age  pensioners  should  be  brought  under  super¬ 
vision.  Such  a  proposal  would  obviously  be  quite 
impracticable  and  would  certainly  he  quite  un¬ 
necessary. 

Those  who,  in  the  Society’s  opinion,  need  super¬ 
vision  are  probably  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
whole  number.  They  fall  roughly  into  two  groups  :  — 

1.  Those  who  are  infirm  and  cannot  attend  to 

their  own  needs. 

2.  Those  who  have  nothing  but  their  pensions  and 

cannot  live  on  them. 

The  Society  have  considerable  acquaintance  with 
both  these  groups. 

As  infirmity  increases  power  to  face  change  de¬ 
creases.  Old  persons  often  live  untended  for  a  long 
period  before  they  seek  the  indoor  treatment  which 
is  essential  for  them.  Sometimes  kindly  neighbours 
help  them  to  obtain  admission  to  an  almshouse  or  in¬ 
firmary.  At  others  they  linger  in  a  condition  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  neglect  in  their  lodgings  till  their  end 
comes. 

Again,  the  pension  is  given  to  many  persons  who  are 
practically  destitute  at  the  time  of  application,  or  who 
afterwards  become  so.  So  long  as  these  people  retain 
their  pensions  they  must  either  cadge  or  starve,  and 
the  Society  are,  unhappily,  familiar  with  pensioners  c-t 
both  types. 

In  these  groups  of  cases  the  Society  hold  strongly 
that  supervision  is  desirable,  and  a  measure  of  inter¬ 
vention  and  control  socially  requisite. 

They  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  duties  of  Pension 
Committees  should  be  enlarged  so  that  they  can 
organise  it,  and  that  they  should  also  be  given  power 
to  act  in  certain  defined  circumstances  (e.p.,  on  a 
medical  certificate).  The  Committees  should  be  so 
reconstituted  as  to  insure  the  presence  on  them  of 
persons  with  first  hand  experience  of  social  work.  It 
would  be  desirable  also  that  the  Officers  should  have 
some  social  service  training. 

The  Society  are  aware  that  the  Officers  are  now- 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  that  the  quali 
fications  required  of  them  are  not  those  of  public 
assistance.  It  is  possible  that  in  large  cities  two  types 
of  Officers  may  have  to  be  employed,  the  first  to 
investigate  claims  and  the  second  to  supervise. 
\\  ’omen  Officers  would  seem  to  be  preferable  to  men 
for  the  second  object. 

The  procedure  would  be  somewhat  as  follows :  The 
supervising  Officer  would  pay  his  half  yearly  visit, 
and  when  he  found  circumstances  such  as  those  de¬ 
scribed  would  report  them  to  his  Committee.  The 
Committee  would  have  no  power  to  cancel  the  pension 
(in  the  opinion  of  the  Society  once  given  it  should 
not  be  cancelled  unless  the  pensioner’s  circumstances 
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so  improve  as  to  render  him  no  longer  eligible),  but 
they  would  have  power  to  alter  the  method  of  its  pay¬ 
ment  and  application.  They  would  recommend  the 
transfer  of  the  pensioner  to  suitable  public  or  private^ 
institution  and  would  arrange  for  the  pension  to  be 
paid  towards  his  maintenance  there.  The  order  might 
be  in,  some  cases  deferred  for  a  short  time  so  as  to 
make  the  change  more  acceptable  to  the  pensioner. 
In  the  event  of  his  refusal  to  comply  with  ithe  Com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal  the  pension  would  be  suspended  and 
the  Public  Assistance  Authority  notified. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  second  group  might 
he  dealt  with  in  another  way,  viz.,  by  referring  per¬ 
sons  to  the  Public  Assistance  Authority  with  a  view  to 
their  pensions  being  supplemented  by  it.  In  this  way, 
in  some  cases  'at  any  rate,  institutional  treatment 
might  be  avoided,  but  the  Society  hesitated  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  they  consider  it  probable  that  under  such 
an  arrangement  a  considerable  number  of  old  people 
now  cared  for  in  institutions  might  be  induced  to 
come  out  and  to  set  up  homes  for  themselves  again. 
If  any  large  number  were  to  take  such  a  course,  new 
and  inconvenient  problems  might  easily  arise. 

Regarding  as  they  do  Old  Age  Pensions  as  a  form 
of  Public  Assistance,  the  Society  see  no  reason  why, 
if  a  pension  becomes  inadequate,  it  should  not  be 
supplemented  by  other  forms  of  public  assistance, 
subject  to  the  usual  safeguards.  The  new  Public 
Assistance  Authority  will,  we  are  assured,  be  free  from 
the  defects  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  It  will  deal  with 
proved  need  in  a  helpful  way  and  without  hurting 
the  self-respect  of  those  applying  to  it.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  to  debar  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  in 
his  hour  of  need  from  acoess  to  such  an  Authority, 
or  to  limit  its  powers  of  helping  him. 

In  some  cases  the  help  of  voluntary  agencies  willing 
to  co-operate  might  also  be  enlisted.  I  may  say  that 
some  years  ago  the  Personal  Service  Association  offered 
to  organise  a  system  of  friendly  visiting  of  pensioners 
in  certain  areas,  but  they  were  told  that  the  Pension 
Committees  had  no  power  to  disclose  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  pensioners.  Consequently  the  pro¬ 
posal  fell  through. 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  principle  of  the  Acts 
that  want  of  means  is  not  to  disqualify,  but  obviously 
an  unstable  position  is  created  when  a  person  wholly 
without  means  is  granted  a  pension  insufficient  to 
support  him  and  at  the  same  time  debarred  from 
having  it  supplemented  by  a  home  allowance  from  the 
Public  Assistance  Authority.  Even  the  removal  of  this 
bar  would  not  fully  met  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,  for  there  is  a  percentage  of  old  persons  who 
are  not  in  ill-health  but  are  for  various  reasons  incap¬ 
able  of  self-care.  The  claims  of  such  persons  should 
be  fully  gone  into  and  special  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  them,  if  possible  ab  initio.  In  othei 
words,  the  Committee  shoidd  have  power  to  grant  two 
different  kinds  of  pension  (similar  in  amount). 

1.  To  be  held  at  their  own  homes  by  such  old 

persons  as  have  sufficient  resources  to  make 
their  pensions  adequate. 

2.  To  be  held  in  institutions  by  such  old  persons 

who  are  without  such  means  and  in  addition 
are  incapable  of  reasonable  self-care. 

Port  III. 

The  Society  is  concerned  with  questions  of  social 
need  and  how  they  can  be  most  effectively  met  by 
individual  or  group  or  State  action,  or  a  combination 
of  these.  It  believes  that  State  action  is  most 
effective  where  it  can  secure  the  oo-operation  of 
trained  voluntary  effort.  It  considers  further  that 
action  should  always  be  relevant  to  actual  conditions. 
These  change  from  time  to  time  and  consequently 
measures  intended  to  deal  with  them  require  re¬ 
vision  at  intervals. 

The  Society  suggests  certain  changes  in  the  com¬ 
position  and  powers  of  the  Pension  Committees. 
I' hey  think  also  that  the  age  limit  and  income  limit 
laid  down  should  be  considered  anew.  When 
Parliament  fixed  the  age  at  70  it  was  probably 
influenced  by  financial  considerations  mainly  and 
the  relevance  of  the  age  to  wage  earning  was  to  some 
extent  discounted. 

The  experience  of  the  Society  (which  is  limited  to 
London)  is  that  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of 


men  and  a  larger  one  of  women  who  are  either  in¬ 
capable  of  working  or  are  extruded  by  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  after  the  age  of  60.  The  expectation  of  work 
falls  rapidly  after  that  age  and  applications  for 
public  assistance  increase.  There  is  therefore  much 
to  be  said  on  the  social  and  industrial  side  for 
making  the  pensionable  age  65.  But  the  whole 

burden  of  this  increased  responsibility  should  not  be 
placed  upon  the  taxpayer. 

As  regards  the  means  limit,  this  also,  in  the 
Society’s  view,  does  not  now  correspond  with  any 
actual  social  standard,  if  it  ever  did.  Since  the  Act 
was  passed  two  things  have  happened — (1)  some 
approach  has  been  made  to  the  working  out  of  a 
conception  of  a  minimum  wage,  and  (2)  the  value  of 
money  for  most  purposes  has  depreciated  50 

per  cent.  In  view  of  these  changes  a  new  -means 
limit  should  now  be  defined. 

The  possible  effect  of  State  subsidies  on  thrift  is 
always  present  to  the  Society’s  workers.  The  late 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  reasoned  that  the  provision  of  a 
nucleus  by  the  State  would  be  an  incentive  to  thrift, 
misled,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  the  fallacy  that  un¬ 
trained  minds  work  logically.  My  experience,  and 

that  of  most  of  my  fellow-workers,  is  that  such  minds 
are  not  influenced  in  this  way  to  any  great  extent; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  highly  suggestible  and 
responsive  to  non-logical  considerations  (as  perhaps 
we  all  are).  The  inadequacy  of  a  State  subsidy  is 
to  them  not  a  reason  for  making  some  fresh  individual 
exertion,  but  rather  for  calling  on  the  State  to  play 
up-.  It  is  therefore,  the  Society  hold,  an  additional 
reason  for  applying  the  contributory  principle  to 
insurance  for  Old  Age,  that  it  may  help  to  educate 
those  who  still  need  to  have  their  minds  developed. 

Meanwhile  in  the  interests  of  thrift  certain  changes 
in  administration  would  seem  to  be  necessary  and 
possibly  these  may  some  of  them  involve  legislation. 

I  propose  to  give  three  instances.  Those  more 
familiar  than  I  am  with  the  administration  of  the 
Acts  can  no  doubt  supply  others:  — 

(1)  Mr.  Hoare  (in  his  “  Old  Age  Pensions  ”  page 
49)  states  that  the  Pension  Officer  in  calcu¬ 
lating  means  is  required  to  take  into 
account  any  voluntary  allowances  received 
from  the  claimant’s  children. 

The  effect  of  this  Regulation  is  in  certain 
cases  to  disqualify  the  claimant  alto¬ 
gether,  and  in  others  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  his  pension.  The  Society  think  that  this 
Regulation  must  have  had  bad  results. 
The  State  should  not  say  to  a  son — “  the 
less  you  do  for  your  father,  the  more  we 
shall  do.”  The  Society  consider  that 
voluntary  contributions  from  persons  legally 
liable  should  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
means. 

f2)  The  fact  that  infirm  pensioners  entering 
Homes  maintained  by  charitable  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  deprived  of  their  pensions 
on  the  ground  that  the  benefits  given  to 
them  in  such  Homes  exceed  £31  10s.  Od. 
a  year  constitutes  a  great  hardship.  The 
Society  are  of  opinion  that  the  pensions 
should  continue  to  be  paid  in  all  such  cases. 

(3)  Property-Interests  owned  by  claimants  give 
rise  to  various  difficulties  and  anomalies. 
Mr.  Hoare  quotes  several  of  these  in  his 
book. 

6457.  The  Chairman :  I  think  that  you  represent 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  with  which  you 
have  been  connected  for  a  number  of  years? — About 
30  years. 

6458.  You  come  from  that  Society  to  assist  us  in 
our  inquiry  with  certain  views  and  opinions  which 
your  Society  has  arrived  at  by  reason  of  its  experience 
in  this  problem ?— Yes. 

6459.  I  notice  that-  the  first  suggestion  of  your 
Society  is  that  the  principle  of  contribution,  which 
was  set  on  one  side  by  Parliament  as  applying  to 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908,  should  be  again  con¬ 
sidered  by  our  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
present  situation? — Yes. 

6460.  And  in  support  of  that  suggestion  you  cite 
the  element  of  contribution  in  the  National  Health 
Insurance,  the  effect  of  the  standardisation  of  wages, 
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the  financial  burdens  of  the  State  which  make  free 
grants  more  difficult,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  obvious 
that  some  alteration  must  be  made  consequent  on  the 
change  in  the  value  of  money.  Those,  I  see  in  your 
Society’s  memorandum,  are  the  grounds  to  which  you 
specially  refer  us  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  principle  of  contribution  being  considered  again? 
— I  can  add  to  that  a  fifth  ground,  to  which  the 
Society  attaches  much  importance,  namely,  that  con¬ 
tribution  improves  the  quality  of  the  citizen. 

6461.  There  is  one  comment  on  the  grounds  you  cite. 
No  one  is  better  aware  than  your  Society,  of  course, 
that  the  National  Scheme  of  Insurance  at  present  is 
only  partial,  and  applies  only  to  employed  people  as 
regards  health;  and,  as  regards  unemployment;  it  at 
present  only  applies  to  certain  occupations? — True. 

6462.  I  may  take  it  that  the  more  that  was  extended 
now  or  at  any  future  time  the  stronger  would  be  the 
argument  you  would  seek  to  adduce  from  it  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  contributory  principle? — Yes.  We 
were  told  in  1908  that  it  was  an  inapplicable  prin¬ 
ciple  because  of  the  large  classes  to  whom  it  could  not  • 
be  applied.  In  19fl  it  was  successfully  applied  to 
large  classes. 

6463.  If  I  may  say  so,  it  is  not  quite  so  much  a 
question  of  the  large  classes  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
as  of  the  large  classes  as  to  which  there  is  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  applying  it? — That  is  true. 

6464.  Then  you  go  on  to  deal  with  whether  the 
benefits  and  services  provided  by  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Act  should  be  free  or  whether  there  should  be  a  charge 
for  them,  and,  secondly,  on  whom  the  charge  should 
fall.  With  regard  to  the  first  it  is  the  policy  of  your 
Society  to  advocate  the  extension  of  the  contributory 
principle  to  Old  Age  Pensions? — Ultimately. 

6465.  You  recognise  further  on  that  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  people  who  are  of  old  age  now,  but  your 
suggestion  is  that  it  should  apply  to  all  persons  who 
reach  the  age  of  21  in  1^  years’  time? — We  think  that 
even  with  them  it  should  only  apply  to  benefits  above 
those  conferred  in  1908. 

6466.  You  would  make  it  apply  to  additional 
benefits,  if  any  are  given? — Y”es.  In  principle  we 
agree  that  if  the  public  imagination  could  be  stimu¬ 
lated  and  the  public  mind  could  be  educated  then 
it  would  be  wise  that  the  burden  should  be  borne  in 
part  by  the  persons  receiving  the  benefit. 

6467.  You  point  out  that  as  regards  any  complete 
system  of  contribution  it  cannot  apply  to  the  existing 
generation,  but  only  to  the  new  generation  of  persons 
who  become  21  on  January  1st,  1921? — Yes.  You  can¬ 
not  alter  your  bargain. 

6468.  Exactly,  of  course  not.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
your  suggestion  to  put  Old  Age  Pensions  on  a  contri¬ 
butory  basis,  you  ask  that  that  should  be  done  now  in 
respect  of  any  additional  benefit  which  Parliament  is 
asked  to  give? — Yes. 

6469.  Before  I  ask  you  further  on  that,  I  want  to 
ask  you,  on  the  other  points  which  you  raise,  is  your 
Society  in  favour  of,  or  opposed  to,  an  increase  of  the 
weekly  pension,  and,  if  in  favour  of  it,  what  do  you 
say  it  should  be  increased  to  in  your  judgment? — I 
doubt  if  it  falls  within  our  scope  to  express  an  opinion 
on  that,  sir. 

6470.  You  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
possible  benefits  and  possible  evils  which  arise  on  each 
alternative  ? — Yes. 

6471.  You  do  not  desire  to  express  any  opinion 
either  as  to  increase  of  pension  or  as  to  reduction  of 
age? — In  our  statement,  I  think,  it  is  implied  that  the 
pension  must  be  altered,  and  that  means  altered 
upwards. 

6472.  In  regard  to  the  qualifying  limit  for  pensions, 
do  you  mean  altering  the  limit  of  income? — Yes. 

6473.  Your  Society  recognises  that  there  must  be 
some  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  pension  up 
wards? — Certainly,  in  equity. 

6474.  If  you  recognise  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  it  is  equitable  that  is  getting  very  near  approv¬ 
ing  of  it? — Certainly,  we  do  approve  of  it  to  that 
extent. 

6475.  How  much  do  you  think  it  ought  to  go  up? — 
I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  express  any  strong 
opinion  on  that,  but  if  it  be  true  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  is  reduced  by  half  this  would  suggest 
that  the  5s.  should  be  10s. 


6476.  Then,  on  the  next  point — altering  the  qualify¬ 
ing  limit — I  understand  your  vieAv  to  be  that  help 
given  to  any  old  man  or  old  woman  by  near  relatives, 
by  persons  who  have  the  legal  obligation  to  support 
them,  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  income  which 
has  to  be  ascertained  before  they  are  given  a  pension. 
16  not  that  so? — Before  we  go  to  that,  sir,  on  the 
question  that  you  have  just  asked  me,  the  last  part 
of  my  evidence,  in  Part  III.,  seems  to  have  nome 
bearing  as  regards  the  means  limit. 

6477.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  means  limit,  but 
before  going  to  that  I  want  to  ask  you  which  of  the 
present  restrictions,  if  any,  you  think  should  be 
removed?  I  ask  that  because  in  your  evidence  you 
say:  “Voluntary  contributions  from  persons  legally 
liable  should  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  means.” — 
Yes. 

6478.  That  is  help  from  children? — Yes. 

6479.  In  the  judgment  of  your  Society  this  restric¬ 
tion  should  be  abolished? — Certainly. 

6480.  Does  your  Society  hold  that  receipts  from 
Friendly  Societies  or  Trade  Unions,  or  other  receipts 
which  represent  thrift,  should  also  be  excluded  in  the 
calculation? — I  think  we  should  be  inclined  to  hold 
that.  We  have  the  precedent  of  waiving  5s.  in  the 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act. 

6481.  Then  would  you  reckon  as  counting  or 
not  counting  any  earnings  which  the  old-age  pensioner 
is  receiving  for  presumably  valuable  work? — I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  we  should  count  those  earnings. 

6482.  You  would  put  them  on  a  different  footing 
from  receipts  from  Friendly  Societies  or  receipts  from 
benevolent  children? — Yes. 

6483.  May  I  ask  why?- — Jn  the  one  case  the  pen¬ 
sioner  would  be  ex  hypothesi  unable  to  earn,  and  in 
the  other  case  he  would  still  be  able  to  earn  and  to  help 
himself. 

6484.  But,  forgive  me;  are  they  mutually  exclusive? 
Might  you  not  have  a  man  of  73  or  74,  getting  5s.  a 
week  from  a  Trade  Union  and  2s.  6d.  from  a  Friendly 
Society,  and  who  was  able  to  earn  5s.  or  6s.  a  week 
himself,  and  whose  kind  son  gave  him  the  equivalent 
of  3s.  or  4s.  every  week?  The  total  of  those  is  above 
the  present  limit,  of  course.  I  want  to  know'  is  there 
any  ground  for  counting  some  of  these  sources  and  not 
counting  the  others?  Would  you  draw  a  line,  and,  if 
so,  where? — I  think  wTe  should  draw  a  line  at  earnings. 

6485.  But  is  it  not  in  the  interests  of  the  State  that 
a  man  of  73  or  74  should  earn  money  if  he  can  by  work 
for  which  he  is  suited? — Yes. 

6486.  And  if  you  counted  what  he  is  earning  by 
work  against  his  old-age  pension,  would  it  or  would  it 
not,  do  you  think,  have  a  tendency  to  make  him  less 
willing  to  wTork  when  he  knew  that  other  things  would 
not  be  counted  in? — That  has  to  be  considered. 

6487.  The  Committee  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  on  the  question  of  what  restrictions  should  be 
removed,  what  things  should  be  counted,  and  what 
things  should  not  be  counted,  and,  of  course,  it  is  a 
difficult  question,  and  that  is  why  we  ask  the  view  of 
an  experienced  social  reformer.  You  would  draw  the 
line  and  not  treat  earnings  in  the  same  way  as  bene¬ 
fits  from  Friendly  Societies? — I  have  not  considered 
that  point  very  fully,  but  at  present  my  impression  is 
that  the  view  of  my  fellow'-workers  would  be  what  I 
have  stated. 

6488.  I  think  that  I  have  exhausted  the  different 
categories  of  receipt  which  an  old  man  or  an  old 
woman  might  have.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  from  the  Poor  Law.  Is 
it  the  view  of  your  Society  that  the  Poor  Law  dis¬ 
qualification  should  remain  or  be  altered,  and.  if  so, 
how? — I  have  explained  in  my  evidence  that  the  dis¬ 
qualification  should  be  removed. 

6489.  You  go  into  further  detail  which  we  will  ask 
you  upon  after,  but,  speaking  generally,  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  that  disqualification  should  be  removed? — Yes. 

6490.  If  the  old-age  pension  itself  were  not 
sufficient  to  live  on,  as  it  never  has  been  up  to  now. 
Poor  Law  relief  in  cases  of  persons  with  no  other 
resources  should  be  just  as  much  available  to  the 
old-age  pensioner  as  to  anybody  else  without  dis¬ 
qualifying? — It  should  be. 

6491.  Now,  having  taken  the  view  that  all  these 
things  should  be  allowed  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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warnings,  what  is  the  view  of  your  Society  as  to  the 
raising  of  the  limit  of  income  aboArn  which  an  old-age 
pension  should  not  be  given? — I  think  that  we  should 
hold  that  the  community  is  feeling  its  way  towards  a 
set  of  minimum  standards  of  living,  and  that  the  mini¬ 
mum  standard,  whatever  it  may  be  fixed  at,  would 
_ _  _ 

uu6l  cl  SUU/clUlC  linuu. 

n  1 Q9 .  Would  you  explicate  that  a  little  further  s — T 
am  trying  to  think  of  on  what  people  can  live.  People 
over  70  have  to  live  as  well  as  people  under  70.  Under 
70  t.hev  live  on  earnings,  and  over  70  they  fall  back 
upon  the  old-age  pension.  If  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  expressed  in  wages  is  so  much  then  that  is 
tlie  minimum  on  which  the  man  over  70  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  live. 

6493.  So  that  you  would  not  give  an  old-age  pension 
to  anyone  over  70  if  he  had,  apart  from  these  excep¬ 
tional  awards,  an  income  equivalent  to  the  ordinary 
minimum  wage  of  people  in  his  walk  of  life? — Some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

6494.  At  present  under  the  Act  there  is  one  limit  for 
everybody,  that  is  to  say,  one  for  a  single  man  and 
one  for  a  married  man,  and  the  same  limit  applies  in 
all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  told  you  can  live  on  much  less  in  the  happy 
land  of  Ireland  than  you  can  in  a  London  slum,  or  in 
the  more  densely  populated  pants  of  the  North,  if  you 
regulated  it  on  the  minimum  standard  of  life,  could 
you  have  a  flat  rate  as  we  now  have?— Flat  rates  are 
very  unsatisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  rele¬ 
vance. 

6495.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  flat  rate  now  ? — 
Yes. 

6496.  To  what  would  you  raise  the  present  limit  of 
£31  10s.,  supposing  that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
varying  scales  for  all  the  varieties  of  conditions  of 
livelihood  in  the  three  countries? — As  things  are  now 
I  should  think  it  might  be  raised  to  something  like 
£78. 

6497.  Now  supposing  it  is  raised  to  £78,  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  in  addition  to  that  the  applicant  has  the 
benefit  of  any  receipt  from  a  Friendly  Society,  any 
receipt  from  a  Trade  Union,  or  any  receipt  from  a 
pious  son,  might  not  that  in  fact  bring  the  limit  up  to 
over  £100  a  year,  and  very  near  to  the  Income  Tax 
limit  of  £130? — Not  necessarily,  I  think.  He  would 
have  ex  hypotliesi  a  10s.  pension,  whereas  £78  per 
annum  is  30s.  a  week. 

6498.  I  am  afraid  that  I  do  not  make  myself  clear. 
Take  a  man  who  is  getting  10s.  from  his  Friendly 
Society,  5s.  from  his  Trade  Union,  and  an  allowance 
of  10s.  a  week  from  his  son.  None  of  those  things 
would  be  counted,  although  in  practice  they  would 
amount  to  25s.,  which  would  be  about  £65  a  year. 
If  those  do  not  count,  and  if  he  has  nothing  in 
addition,  he  would  get  10s-.  a  week  old-age  pension — - 
£26  a  year — and  if  he  earned  the  5s.  or  6s.  a  week 
he  would  then  get  very  near  the  present  limit  of 
Income  Tax? — Yes,  but  such  cases  would  be  few. 

6499.  Does  your  Society  consider  that  in  view  of  the 
effects  of  (a.)  the  abolition  of  restriction,  and  (b)  the 
raising  of  the  limit,  apart  from  the  restrictions,  to 
£78,  and  in  view  of  prices,  it  is  worth  while  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  having  universal  old-age  pensions? — 
We  have  considered  that. 

6500.  What  do  jmu  think  about  it? — You  will  find 
my  remarks  on  that  in  Part  I. 

6501.  You  describe  it  with  picturesque  accuracy  as 
a  heroic  remedy.  We  live  in  times  in  which  heroism 
is  expected  of  everyone.  Do  you  recommend  that 
heroic  remedy? — The  Society  does  not  go  as  far  as 
to  recommend  it. 

6502.  Does  the  Society  like  the  idea  of  it? — I  think 
that  some  of  us  feel  that  it  would  simplify  matters 
very  much. 

6503.  May  I  take  it  that  your  attitude  is  that  you 
would  like  it,  hut  you  are  afraid  that  it  would  be  too 
dear  a  remedy,  just  as  some  witness  would  like  £1 
a  week  for  everybody  over  60,  which  I  am  afraid 
might  be  a  little  dear? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

6504.  Thank  you.  Apart  from  the  suggestions  and 
opinions  of  yourself  and  your  Society  on  the  main 
points,  there  are  some  other  matters  about  which  I 
Avant  to  ask  you.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  age 
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limit  being  loAvered  below  70? — Yes,  I  think  Ave  are.. 
That  is,-  if  the  principle  of  contribution  can  be  made 
applicable. 

6505.  At  the  moment  we  take  it  that  you  wish 
the  principle  of  contribution'  applied  universally  to 
everything  except  the  existing  pension  ? — That  ia 
what  we  suggest. 

6506.  And  if  that  principle  were  so  applied  to  all 
increases  you  Avould  like  the  addition  to  tlie  present 
pension  to  begin  at  60  or  65,  or  when  ? — At  65. 

6507.  Supposing  that  the  existing  pension  were 
raised  from  5s.  to  10s.,  the  old  5s.  would  be  non¬ 
contributory,  and  the  new  5s.  Avould  be  contributory  ? 
— Yes. 

6508.  In  that  case  people  between  65  and  70  would 
get,  not  the  old  5s.,  hut  merely  the  new  contributory 
10s.  People  over  70  Avould  only  contribute  in  respect 
of  half  their  pension,  Avhereas  those  between  65  and 
70  getting  the  same  total  pension  would  be  con¬ 
tributing  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  it? — That  is  so. 

6509.  Now,  supposing  that  for  some  reason  or 
another  it  Avere  found  impracticable  to  apply  the 
contributory  principle,  do  you  then  wish  the  non- 
contributory  old  age  pension  lowered  to  the  age  of 
65,  or  do  you  wish  the  problem  between  65  and  70 
dealt  Avith  by  extensions  on  a  contributory  principle 
of  National  Insurance?— I  think  we  should  like  it 
dealt  Avith  by  National  Insurance. 

6510.  Is  that  partly  because  it  would  be  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  contributory  principle  to  which  you  attach 
importance  ? — Yes. 

6511.  So  that  in  that  case  you  would  get  the  con¬ 
tributory  principle  extended  to  people  over  70, 
and  made  universal  with  regard  to  people  up  to  70, 
and  retain  old  age  pensions  of  a  type  which  you  do 
not  approve  of  so  much  limited  to  people  over  70? — 
Yes,  the  present  pensions  would  remain  non-contri¬ 
butory. 

6512.  Now  in  Part  2  of  your  memorandum  you  deal 
Avith  quite  another  question,  and  that  is  in  regard 
to  the  supervision  of  the  old  age  pensioners.  May 
I  sum  up  the  points  in  that  part  of  your  memo¬ 
randum  by  this  question :  Is  it  the  wish  of  your 
Society  that  old-age  pensioners  should  be  classified  in 
tivo  classes,  first  of  all  those  who  can  take  the  pen¬ 
sion  in  money,  to  whom  it  would  be  valuable 
assistance  in  old  age  and  as  to  Avhom  no  further 
question  need  be  asked ;  and,  secondly,  persons  who 
require  oversight,  and  Avho  therefore  should  have  the 
equivalent  of  the  old  age  pension  in  other  ways  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

6513.  This  is  a  suggestion  Avhich,  I  think,  we  have 
not  much  had  before  us ;  if  so,  Ave  have  had  it  very 
rarely.  Would  you  explain  to  us  'why  you  think  it 
well  that  old-age  pensioners,  Avhatever  their  age  and 
whatever  the  amount  of  the  pension,  should  be  classi¬ 
fied  into  two  classes,  Avith  regard  to  one  of  which 
the  supervision  should  be  more  detailed  than  it  is 
Avith  regard  to  the  other? — We  are  faced  with  a 
percentage  of  pensioners  who  obviously  are  not 
capable  of  looking  after  themselves  or  getting  for 
themselves  what  they  need,  and  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  those  pensioners.  At  present 
it  is  not  made,  and  it  is  to  some  extent,  in  our  view, 
a  scandal  that  it  is  not  made. 

6514.  I  may  say  that  we  have  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  terms  of  our  reference  enable  us  to  go 
into  this  very  important  suggestion.  Our  reference . 
is  “to  consider  and  report  what  alterations,  if  any, 
as  regards  rates  of  pension  or  qualification  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  statutory  scheme  of  old  age 
pensions.”  Everything  I  have  asked  you  up  to  now 
is  obviously  within  that? — Yes. 

6515.  When  it  comes  to  differentiating  so  far  as 
regards  supervision  and  the  question  of  pension  of 
equal  value  to  a  class  already  ascertained,  the  pen¬ 
sion  being  given  at  a  rate  already  ascertained,  and 
the  qualification  being  already  ascertained,  I  am 
afraid  that  that  matter  is  beyond  our  power  to  deal 
with? — The  management  of  pension  is  outside  your 
scope  ? 

6516.  Yes ;  I  am  afraid  it  is.  I  should  have  to 
rule  that,  I  am  afraid,  if  I  were  asked.  At  the  same 
time  the  Committee  will  not  mind  my  asking  two  or 
three  questions  in  order  to  get  the  attitude  of  your 
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Society.  You  feel  that  pensions  are  not- wholly  satis¬ 
factory  unless  there  is  some  differentiation  in  treat¬ 
ment  and  management  of  pension? — Yes,  I  think  it 
is  a  matter  that  is  capable  of  being  proved  up  to  tne 
hilt. 

6517.  Yes.  I  only  want  to  get  your  point,  and 
that  is  your  point? — YTes,  that  is  out  point. 

6518.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  suggest  that  any 
additional  benefit  should  be  on  a  contributory  basis? 
— Yes. 

6519.  That  means  really  that  the  present  old  age 
pensioner  would  not  get  the  whole  of  the  additional 
benefit,  does  it  not? — Unless  special  measures  were 
taken  to  deal  with  the  intermediate  period. 

6520.  What  I  understand  you  to  suggest  is  that 
the  present  old  age  pensioner  would  get  7s.  6d.  ? — 
He  is  getting  that  now. 

6521.  Supposing  it  were  brought  up  to  10s.,  he 
would  not  get  the  extra  2s.  6d.,  but  something  would 
be  deducted  as  a  contribution  ? — The  future  pensioner 
would  have  to  pay. 

6522.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  present 
pensioner  would  have  to  pay.  In  any  case,  leaving 
that  aside,  any  future  pensioner  under  the  general 
contributory  system  would  have  to  pay  something, 
would  he  not? — The  new  generation  from  the  1st 
January,  1921,  would  come  under  our  proposal. 

6523.  I  do  not  think  that  we  quite  understand  each 
other.  It  seems  to  me  that  under  your  proposal  here 
some  persons  receiving  the  pension  would  have  to  pay 
a  contribution  towards  what  is  received  if  there  is 
an  additional  benefit.  Does  it  not  seem  rather  odd 
that  a  person  should  have  to  pay  something  out  of 
the  additional  benefit  towards  the  additional  benefit  ? 
— At  the'  time  that  he  receives  the  pension  he  will 
have  completed  his  contributions.  He  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  anything  out  of  the  pension. 

6524.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  gather.  Are  you 
familiar  with  the  French  system  of  contributory 
pensions  ? — No. 

6525.  They  started  in  1911.  I  do  not  know  whether 
their  system  would  appeal  to  you  or  not.  It  is 
partly  optional ;  that  is  to  sav,  persons  in  employment 
whose  income  is  below  a  certain  amount  are  obliged 
to  come  under  the  scheme.  With  regard  to  persons 
who  have  a  somewhat  larger  income  it  is  optional, 
and  those  above  that  do  not  come  under  the  scheme 
at  all.  Would  that  appeal  to  you? — I  see  no  very 
great  objection  to  it  in  principle,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  any  scheme1  in  which  the  optional  element  was 
large  would  be  effective  in  this  country  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion. 

6526.  In  France  some  people  manage  to  escape, 
although  under  the  law  they  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
tribute,  so  that  the  position  is  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  Then,  with  regard  to  means,  you  propose  to 
exclude  a  certain  class  of  means  from  the  calculation 
so  far  as  Old  Age  Pensions  are  concerned — gifts  from 
friends  or  relatives  and  benefits  from  Friendly 
Societies  or  Trades  Unions.  Why  do  you  exclude 
benefits  from  Friendly  Societies  and  Trade  Unions? 
Is  that  because  you  consider  that  those  are  the  results 
of  thrift? — Yes. 

6527.  What  about  other  kinds  of  thrift,  where  an 
annuity,  for  instance,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
claimant  to  a  pension?  Would  you  include  those  or 
would  you  exclude  them? — Logically  I  think  they 
ought  not  to  be  included. 

6528.  Not  included  as  means? — No,  excluded  from 
the  calculation  of  means. 

6529.  Take  house  property,  obtained  probably 
through  thrift? — Of  course,  if  you  carry  it  too  far. 
you  reduce  it  to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum .,  do  you 

not? 

6530.  Yes,  I  know,  and  that  is  exactly  the  direction 
in  which  I  see  it  going.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  goes 
a  long  way  towards  universality.  The  difficulty  is  to 
include  one  kind  of  means  and  exclude  another? — 
It  is  difficult,  but  our  statement  is  guarded,  we  do  not 
wish  to  go  too  far. 

Mr.  Ttowntree  in  the  Chair. 

6531.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Then  again  with  regard 
to  wages  you  would  include  wages  as  means,  I  think? 
- — Yes,  I  have  said  so. 

6532.  Supposing  that  the  pension  were  10s.  a  week, 
and  a  man  was  earning  10s.  a  week,  there  would  be  no 
inducement  for  him  to  keep  on  earning  wages  when 


that  10s.  a  week  might  knock  him  out  of  a  pension, 
would  there? — No.  There  would  undoubtedly  be 
borderline  cases. 

6533.  To  go  back  to  the  French  system  I  might  say 
that  the  State  pays  some  of  the  pension.  That  would 
l^e  your  idea  I  suppose  with  regard  to  a  contributory 
scheme  here? — Yes;  we  think  that  the  State  should 
pay  part. 

6534.  In  France  they  have  also  a  non-contributory 
scheme  under  which  allowances  are  paid  out  of  public 
funds  to  persons  in  necessitous  circumstances.  They 
have  that  going  side  by  side  with  the  other.  The 
contributory  scheme  does  not  come  into  operation  for 
years.  The  money  is  partly  provided  by  the  local 
authorities,  the  communes? — It  is  then  a  form  of 
public  assistance? 

6535.  Yes!.  It  is  really  an  Old  Age  Pension.  It 
does  not  come  into  operation  I  believe  until  70.  You 
are  not  familiar  with  the  system? — No. 

6536.  So  you  cannot  give  us  an  opinion  upon  it? — 
No. 

6537.  There  is  one  particular  remark  of  yours  here 
which  I  think  is  extremely  interesting,  and  which 
personally  I  am  rather  pleased  to  see,  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  State  subsidies  on  thrift.  In  part  3 
you  say,  “  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Booth  reasoned  that 
the  provision  of  a  nucleus  by  the  State  would  be  an 
incentive  to  thrift,  misled,  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  the 
fallacy  that  untrained  minds  work  logically.”  The 
question  has  been  put  to  several  witnesses,  who  have 
the  opinion  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  does  affect 
thrift,  and  also  that  the  means  disqualification  dis¬ 
courages  thrift,  whether  they  knew  of  cases  where  the 
Old  Age  Pensioner  had  spent  his  money  before  he 
claimed,  with  the  express  idea  of  getting  a  pension. 
What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that? — I  have 
not  come  across  any  such  cases  myself.  No,  I  have 
not  found  one. 

6538.  I  take  it  you  do  not  think,  taking  people 
generally,  that  the  provision  of  a  pension  by  the 
State  is  an  incentive  to  thrift? — I  think  that  with 
thoughtful  people  it  is,  but  most  of  us  are  not 
thoughtful  people. 

6539.  No ;  that  is  the  case.  In  fact  there  is  this 
possibility — that  if  a  pension  of  a  fair  amount  is  given 
as  a  certainty  at  a  certain  age  it  is  more  likely  to 
discourage  thrift  with  regard  to  a  great  many  people 
than  otherwise? — No,  I  should  not  like  to  say  that. 
You  suggest  that  the  provision  of  a  certain  pension 
is  likely  to  discourage  thrift? 

6540.  YTes,  a  pension  of  a  fair  amount.  A  small 
pension  would  have  no  effect,  but  supposing  £1  a 
week  was  given  to  everybody,  as  has  been  suggested, 
whether  at  the  age  of  60  or  65  or  70,  is  there  not  the 
possibility  that  the  knowledge  that  that  was  coming 
would  discourage  thrift? — You  are  now  asking  me 
about  other  proposals  than  my  own. 

6541.  Yes? — I  should  say  that  it  might  be  so. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  saturation  point.  You 
get  your  needs  met  at  a  certain  point,  and  you  do  not 
strive  to  go  beyond  that  point,  and  if  your  saturation 
point  is  low  then  such  a  pension  might  have  that 
effect. 

6542.  T  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  reading  Mr. 
Hoare’s  book  on  “  Old  Age  Pensions,”  but  is  it  not 
in  effect  an  attack  on  all  means  qualifications  ?— Oh 
dear,  no. 

6543.  In  one  respect.  I  do  not  mean  solely? — It  is 
the  book  of  an  active  administrator  of  the  Acts.  He 
is  daily  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Acts, 
and  he  has  considered  various  questions  which  arise 
under  the  Acts,  and  he  has  pointed  out  various  points 
in  which  the  Acts  might  be  improved — points  mainly 
of  detail. 

6544.  What  position  does  he  hold  in  administering 
the  Acts? — He  is  now  a  Pension  Officer,  I  believe,  at 
Lewisham.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  London  County 
Council. 

6545.  Is  he  an  established  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Customs? — Yes,  I  think  so.  His  book  is  dated  1915. 
I  am  not  sure  where  he  is  now.  lit  is  a  very  well 
written  book.  It  is  extremely  well  put. 

6546.  It  is  probable  that  he  knows  a  good  deal  about 
the  subject,  and  I  rather  wished  to  know  what  he  was? 
— Certainly. 

6547.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Tn  considering  whether 
the  present  system  discourages  thrift,  have  you  found 
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that  people  axe  discouraged  fi'orn  saving  by  the  fact 
that  the  pension  decreases  if  they  have  more  than  8s. 
a  week? — 1  think  it  must  have  that  effect. 

6548.  But  have  you  found  any  instance  of  it? — No; 
I  cannot  say  that  any  individual  person  has  said  so 
to  me. 

6549.  In  doing  provident  work  you  have  not  found  it 
so  ? — No. 

6550.  I  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  principle 
you  think  it  is  fair  to  differentiate  between  different 
kinds  of  savings  and  to  exempt  some  kinds  of  savings 
and  not  others.  Do  you  think  that  the  State  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  saying  to  a  man  that  he  shall  have  special 
advantages  if  he  saves  in  a  particular  way? — That 
point  does  not  come  into  my  original  statement.  It 
has  been  put  to  me  by  the  Chairman.  When  he  asked 
whether  the  benefit  from  Friendly  Societies  should  be 
takon  into  account  he  immediately  raised  in  my  mind 
the  fact  that  there  is  precedent  for  that  under  the 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  and  on  that 
precedent  it  seems  not  unfair  that  that  particular 
kind  of  savings  should  be  taken  into  account  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Old  Age  Pensions.  Also  mutual  thrift 
stands  on  a  somewhat  different  basis  from  “  selfish  ” 
thrift. 

6551.  Does  the  differentiation  also  apply  to  Trade 
Union  savings?  Are  they  reckoned  as  Friendly 
Societies  for  this  purpose? — I  am  afraid  that  1  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

6552.  In  considering  a  contributory  system,  do  you 
propose  that  for  additional  benefits  only  the  people 
who  are  now  under  21  should  contribute,  or  would  you, 
if  compulsory  contributions  were  brought  in,  apply  it 
to  the  older  men,  that  is  to  say,  men  of  middle  age, 
leaving  it  to  the  State  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
created  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not  begin  to  save 
earlier? — I  think  that  we  should  expect  some  contri¬ 
bution.  I  may  say  that  the  late  Lord  Avebury 
brought  forward  a  proposal  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  1908  Act,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  seems  rele¬ 
vant.  May  I  read  the  clause? 

6553.  Chairman :  Certainly.—  Lord  Avebury  pro¬ 
posed  this  clause  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords : 
“A  person  born  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1909, 
and  a  person  who  on  that  day  is  under  65  years  of  age, 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  Act. 
The  Treasury  may  make  regulations  enabling  persons 
not  entitled  to  pensions  under  this  Act  to  provide  the 
like  pensions  for  themselves,  and  shall  cause  tables  to 
be  constructed  for  that  purpose  in  which  interest 
shall  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Where  a  person  who,  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1909,  is  above  the  age  of  41  and  under  the 
age  of  65  desires  to  provide  a  pension  for  himself  as 
aforesaid,  but  is  unable  to  pay  the  full  contribution 
that  is  required  by  the  tables  from  a  person  of  his 
age,  the  Treasury  may  pay  for  him  so  much  of  the 
contribution  as  exceeds  the  contribution  that  is 
required  by  the  tables  from  a  person  of  the  age  of  41.” 

6554.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  That  would  have  made 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  really  of  limited  operation  in 
its  first  form? — If  the  principle  of  contribution  had 
been  brought  in  it  suggests  a  way  in  which  it  might 
have  been  applied,  and  that  way  is  still  open. 

6555.  But  you  would  apply  it  only  to  additional 
benefits  above  what -is  already  received? — Yes,  that  is 
so.  The  Society  thinks  that  public  opinion  is  not  at 
present  prepared  to  sanction  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
as  regards  the  first  5s. 

6556.  Has  the  Society  worked  out  any  scheme  of 
contribution  so  as  to  give  any  idea  of  the  kind  of 
contribution  they  would  recommend? — No,  but  the 
figures  are  pretty  plain.  You  have  tables  showing  the 
premiums  charged  for  Government  annuities,  and  I 
have  had  some  figures  supplied  to  me  as  to  what  is 
possible  for  young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
23  in  the  way  of  providing  for  a  pension  of  £13  a  year 
at  70.  The  amounts  required  are  quite  within  the 
means  of  many  persons.  You  could  either  have  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  a  higher  amount,  limited  to  younger 
people,  or  you  could  spread  the  contribution  over  the 
39  years  from  21  to  60. 

6557.  There  was  a  proposal,  I  believe,  at  one  time 

that  the  main  contribution  towards  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  should  be  paid  between  the  ages  of  16  and  25. 
Has  the  Society  considered  it  advisable  that  contribu¬ 
tions  should  decrease  as  responsibilities  increase? _ I 


think  that  we  should  welcome  such  a  scheme  if  it 
could  be  brought  into  operation,  but  it  is  a  big  "  if.” 

6558.  Higher  contributions  and  younger  years? — 
Yes,  higher  contributions  and  younger  years. 

6559.  Decreasing  as  a  man  became  more  involved? 
—Yes. 

6560.  From  the  general  tenor  of  part  II  of  your 
paper  I  gather  that  you  propose  that  there 
should  be  more  facility  than  there  is  at  present  for 
institutional  treatment.  Does  the  Society  recom¬ 
mend  a  kind  of  extension  by  way  of  State  almshouses 
or  a  modification  of  the  present  infirmary  system? — 
A  modification  of  the  present  infirmary  system. 

6561.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these  who  require 
nursing  more  than  of  those  who  are  without  means? — 
Yes.  We  are  practically  promised  that  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  I  speak  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian 
as  well  as  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  I  have  not  been  questioned  on  the  point, 
but  I  attach  great  importance  to  the  point  that  the 
pension  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  persons  who 
are  admitted  to  an  institution  for  treatment. 

6562.  Do  you  mean  that  the  person  should  have  the 
full  pension  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  institution,  and 
that  it  should  be  left  to  him  whether  he  gives  some 
of  it  to  the  institution  or  not? — No.  I  think  I  lay 
it  down  in  my  evidence  that  the  Pension  Committee 
should  have  power  to  direct  the  application  of  the 
pension  when  the  pensioner  is  in  an  institution. 

6563.  Would  you  have  the  Pension  Committee  able 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  pensioner  in  that 
way  to  make  him  go  into  an  institution  if  the 
doctor  considered  it  advisable? — Yes,  I  should 
certainly. 

6564.  Do  you  think  that  the  Pension  Committee 
would  be  capable  of  exercising  that  discretion? — They 
would  have  the  guidance  of  medical  certificates. 

6565.  In  the  same  way  I  suppose  as  the  present 
guardians  decide  as  to  whether  to  give  or  withhold 
out-rel ief  ? — V ery  much. 

6566.  The  last  page  of  part  II  of  your  memorandum 
leads  a  little  as  if  you  would  apply  extended  insti¬ 
tutional  care  to  those  who  are  without  sufficient 
means.  Would  you  send  them  into  an  institution 
simply  because  they  had  no  further  means  than  the 
Old  Age  Pension? — No.  In  the  last  line  of  part  II 
you  will  see  I  say,  “  without  means  and  in  addition 
incapable  of  reasonable  self-care.” 

6567.  If  the  pension  is  inadequate  you  would  have 
it  increased  by  what  one  might  call  a  modified  form 
of  out-rel  ief  ? — Y  es . 

6568.  Would  you  make  that  contingent  on  special 
enquiry? — The  usual  enquiry  by  Public  Assistance 
Authority. 

6569.  I  mean  as  to  character? — I  should  not  limit 
the  discretion  of  the  Public  Assistance  Authority. 
They  would  have  the  same  discretion  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Age  Pensioner  as  with  regard  to  anybody  else 
as  to  whether  they  would  give  relief  in  the  form  of 
home,  assistance  or  institution  assistance.  They 
would  be  bound  to  offer  one  or  the  other. 

6570.  And  not  leave  the  person  with  only  the  pen¬ 
sion? — No.  Further  I  maintain  that  the  pension 
should  not  be  taken  away  from  a  man  if  he  has  home 
assistance,  and  it  should  not  be  taken  away  from  the 
Ppblic  Assistance  Authority  if  he  has  institution 
assistance. 

6571.  You  would  let  one  public  department  relieve 
another.  That  is  really  what  it  comes  to? — Yes.  You 
see  it  works  in  this  way :  The  State  has  recognised  a 
national  liability  with  regard  to  old  people.  A  very 
old  person  is  taken  into  an  institution  where  he  costs 
money,  and  is  it  logical  that  the  entire  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  that  old  person  should  fall  on  local  funds, 
and  is  he  to  be  deprived  of  the  national  subvention 
which  every  other  old  person  gets? 

6572.  You  would  have  it  paid  to  the  Institution 
whether  it  was  a  public  or  private  institution? — Yes. 

6573.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  In  3  on  the  first  page 
you  say  “  The  ability  of  the  State  to  make  free  grants 
is  less  than  it  was.”  But  can  that  be  the  case  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gives  up  40  per  cent 
of  the  excess  profits  tax? — You  must  ask  me  some¬ 
thing  else  I  think. 

6574.  I  understand  that  apart  from  the  ability  of 
the  State  you  are  very  keen  on  there  being  a  contri¬ 
bution  towards  the  increased  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes. 
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We  are  in  favour  of  the  contributory  principle  quite 
apart  from  the  financial  question. 

6575.  Why  P — Because  we  think  that  it  tends  to  in¬ 
duce  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  individual 
citizen. 

6576.  Very  many  people  take  pensions  without  any 
contribution  towards  them,  and  without  any  feeling  of 
degradation? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  they  might 
be  still  better  people  if  they  felt  that  they  had  con¬ 
tributed  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  pension. 

6577.  Aro  you  quite  sure  that  the  contributory  idea 
is  right  in  all  kinds  of  cases,  even  where  the  means  are 
so  limited  that  contributions  may  affect  the  children 
of  the  family  ? — I  do  not  think  that  any  scheme  works 
fairly  except  in  stable  conditions,  and  in  so  far  as  our 
present  social  conditions  are  unstable,  to  that  extent 
contribution  is  discounted.  But  our  conditions  are 
gradually  being  made  more  stable. 

6578.  You  grant  that  the  contributory  principle 
would  be  very  difficult  of  application,  but  you  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  be  so  difficult  that  it  would 
probably  nullify  the  advantage  of  having  contribu¬ 
tions? — Undoubtedly  it  would  be  difficult.  I  grant 
that. 

6579.  Extremely  difficult,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
women  who  are  not  wage  earners? — Yes. 

6580.  Has  the  C.O.S.  drawn  up  any  scheme  for 
covering  that  point? — So  far  as  the  case  of  married 
women  is  concerned,  I  take  it  that  the  husbands  would 
be  or  would  be  made  legally  liable.  In  the  case  of  un¬ 
married  women,  some  have  incomes,  although  they  are 
not  earned  incomes.  Others  have  no  means. 
Certain  unmarried  women  are  very  poor,  as  we  know. 
We  come  across  them.  Those  persons,  I  think,  would 
for  the  present  at  any  rate  have  to  have  their  con¬ 
tributions  paid  for  them  by  the  Public  Assistance 
Authority.  There  is  precedent  for  that,  and  the  pre¬ 
cedent  to  which  I  refer  is  the  payment  of  school  fees 
for  poor  persons.  That  used  to  be  a  charge  on  the 
Guardians. 

6581.  That  is  a  rather  more  derogatory  idea  than 
that  of  having  the  old-age  pension  without  contribu¬ 
tion,  is  it  not? — Perhaps  so,  but  such  persons  would  be 
a  small  minority.  We  are  out  for  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tribution. 

6582.  With  regard  to  Part  II  of  your  evidence,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  it  did  to  Miss  Matheson  just  now, 
that  you  are  advocating  great  control  over  people  who 
have  nothing  but  their  pensions  to  live  on.  More 
than  once  in  Part  II  they  are  referred  to  as  those  who 
need  a  good  deal  of  supervision,  yet  you  have  said  you 
do  not  advocate  their  being  sent  to  institutions? — 
Certain  persons  need  a  good  deal  of  supervision,  some 
on  health  grounds  and  some  on  other  grounds.  They 
may  be  mentally  deficient  or  something  of  the  kind. 

6583.  Apparently  in  the  instance  here  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  poverty.  You  suggest,  I  understand, 
that  they  should  have  special  supervision  because  of 
their  poverty  ? — I  certainly  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
pension  authority  to  see  that  they  have  something  else 
besides  their  pensions 

6584.  But  supervision  does  not  necessarily  imply 
only  that,  does  it? — It  need  imply  no  more. 

6585.  Then  you  speak  of  it  being  a  very  inconvenient 
problem  if  people  now  in  institutions  were  induced  to 
come  out  and  set  up  homes.  That  would  include 
people  now  in  workhouses,  because  they  cannot  live  on 
7s.  6d.  a  week.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an  in¬ 
convenient  problem  if  they  came  out  and  set  up 
homes  ? — I  think  it  might  be. 

6586.  For  what  reason? — Because  I  think  that  a 
certain  number  of  these  people — I  will  not  say  all — are 
in  the  institution  not  so  much  because  of  their  finan¬ 
cial  position  as  for  other  reasons.  If  they  were  there 
purely  for  financial  reasons  no  doubt  it  would  not  set 
up  an  inconvenient  problem  if  they  came  out. 

6587.  It  certainly  sounds  as  if  they  need  supervision 
solely  because  of  poverty?— You  rarely  get  poverty, 
pure  and  simple.  It  gets  involved  with  other  things. 

6588.  Colonel  Nathan  Raw:  In  considering  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  the  contribution  would  be? — No,  but 
whatever  the  amount,  the  taxpayer  would  be  cor¬ 
respondingly  relieved. 


6589.  1  suppose  you  are  looking  to  a  contributory 
scheme  as  something  that  would  give  confidence  and 
self-respect  to  the  people  who  have  to  be  provided 
with  pensions ? — Confidence  you  say? 

6590.  The  confidence  of  being  sure  of  a  pension,  and 
self-respect  from  the  fact  that  they  have  contributed 
in  some  small  measure  to  it?— Yes,  I  think  I  should 
accept  that. 

6591.  The  difficulty  before  has  been  that  there  has 
been  so  much  casual  labour  that  it  is  difficult  to  put 
the  people  into  an  insurance  class.  Now  that  the 
standardisation  of  wages  is  more  complete  it  is  easier 
to  insure  them  under  health  insurance? — It  is  becom¬ 
ing  so,  but  it  is  still  a  difficulty. 

6592.  It  is  becoming  rapidly  so.  Do  you  think  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  submerge  the  Old  Age  Pension  in  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Scheme? — I  should  be  glad  to  see 
something  of  that  kind  brought  about. 

6593.  You  are  assuming  that  the  Poor  Law  adminis¬ 
tration  will  disappear,  and  that  State  hospitals  will 
be  provided  in  which  these  old  people  will  be  able  to 
get  free  attendance? — When  you  say  that  I  am  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  Poor  Law  will  disappear,  I  am  only 
assuming  that  the  Poor  Law  will  be  changed.  I  look 
forward  to  a  Public  Assistance  Authority,  which  will 
be  the  Poor  Law  under  a  new  name  and  under  new 
conditions. 

6594.  I  think  you  can  safely  assume  that  the  Poor 
Law  will  disappear? — It  will  be  modified,  you  may 
change  the  name,  but  you  may  not  change  the  thing 
as  much  as  yon  think  you  will. 

6595.  There  must  be  a  Local  Assistance  Authority  of 
local  people? — Yes. 

6596.  ht  would  get  over  the  difficulty  of  institutional 
treatment  if  State  hospitals  are  supplied,  as  they 
certainly  or  probably  would  be.  Then  people  would 
have  the  right  to  enter  these  institutions  for  treat¬ 
ment  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  a  considerable  number  of 
Old  Age  Pensioners  do  now  go  into  the  local  hospitals, 
otherwise  the  infirmaries. 

6597.  But  still  they  have  the  taint  of  pauperism? — 
They  are  managed  by  the  Guardians  of  course.  My 
own  Poor  Law  infirmary  is  full  of  such  persons. 

6598.  These  hospitals  would  probably  be  the  same, 
but  as  you  say,  under  another  name  and  with  the 
taint  of  pauperism  removed  altogether.  You  have  had 
very  great  experience.  How  would  you  propose  to 
deal  with  those  people  who  could  not  be  enrolled  under 
the  Insurance  Act? — We  have  suggested  a  scheme  of 
National  Registration.  I  think  that  in  certain  cases, 
for  instance  of  casual  workers,  the  trades  unions  might 
help.  The  contributions  might  be  collected  through 
the  trades  unions,  the  trades  unions  being  paid  a 
certain  percentage  for  their  trouble. 

6599.  You  admit  that  there  would  be  a  difficulty? — 
There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  difficulty. 

6600.  But  it  could  be  got  over  quite  well? — Yes. 
Casual  workers  would  tend  to  fall  into  arrear,  and 
I  think  that  in  the  long  run  they  would  have  to  suffer 
for  the  amount  to  which  they  were  in  arrear  at  the 
end  of  the  contribution  period.  But  I  would  give 
them  every  facility  for  making  up  arrears,  and  that 
is  an  argument  for  having  a  heavier  contribution  in 
the  earlier  years  of  life,  because  it  gives  more  time 
for  making  up  arrears. 

6601.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  State  continu¬ 
ing  the  contributions  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  do  so 
themselves  until  they  arrive  at  the  pensionable  age? — 
In  the  case  of  invalided  persons? 

6602.  Yes? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6603.  That  would  mee£  that  difficulty.  I  am  going 
to  put  one  more  question,  but  perhaps  you  may  not  be 
inclined  to  answer  it.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  abolish  Old  Age  Pensions  altogether 
and  to  institute  a  National  Health  Insurance  Scheme 
plus  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme? — I  have  considered 
that,  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
unifying  the  two  schemes,  but  no  doubt  it  would  re¬ 
quire  very  careful  consideration. 

6604.  If  the  system  which  you  so  ably  expound  in 
your  statement  was  carried  there  would  be  no  need 
for  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act? — I  think  that  might  be 
so. 

6605.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  You  say  that  your 
Society  does  not  recommend  universal  pensions;  at 
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the  same  time  you  would  prefer  the  principle  of  con¬ 
tribution.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  Old  Age 
Pensions  universal  would  not  that  practically  make  it 
a  contributory  system? — Not  quite  I  think,  sir,  more¬ 
over  under  a  universal  scheme  the  forethought  of  the 
individual  would  not  be  evoked. 

6606.  Very  nearly,  would  it  not? — It  would  bring 
it  much  nearer  than  it  is  at  present.  It  would 
certainly  make  the  application  of  the  contributory 
principle  infinitely  simpler.  I  wish  to  be  candid. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  the  contributory  principle 
is  rather  great.  Let  us  take  this  as  an  illustration . 

Of  100  persons  at  age  21,  only  a  certain  percentage 
will  be  alive  at  70 — I  do  not  know  what  the  right 
percentage  is,  but  let  us  say  20.  Of  that  percentage 
alive  at  70 — only  about  60  per  cent,  on  the  present 
lines  would  claim  the  Old  Age  Pension.  At  age  .21 
with  100  men  in  front  of  you  you  do  not  know  which 
persons  in  that  100  are  going  to  be  the  survivors  and 
which  are  going  to  he  claimants,  and  therefore  you 
have  to  collect  contributions  from  every  one  of  the 
100,  and  you  have  to  set  up  a  system  of  surrender 
values  for  those  persons  who  do  not  claim  or  do  not 
survive. 

6607.  Mr.  Comyns:  You  would  return  the  con¬ 
tributions  if  a  man  dies? — -Well  the  State  must  be 
honest,  must  it  not? 

6608.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  It  would  make  it  a 
sort  of  tontine  system? — Yes,  in  so  far  as  all  would 
contribute  and  only  some  would  benefit. 

6609.  Chairman:  You  think  that  if  a  man  dies 
before  he  arrives  at  65  the  amount  that  he  has  sub¬ 
scribed  should  be  returned  to  his  dependants.  You 
do  not  mean  that  the  State  contribution  should  be 
given  as  well? — No. 

6610.  Simply  the  money  that  he  has  put  in  with 
interest? — Simply  his  own  money. 

6611.  You  think  that  in  equity  that  ought  to  be 
returned  to  a  man’s  executors? — Yes. 

6612.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  Mr.  Woodall  asked 
just  now  whether  if  the  pension  became  universal  it 
would  not  be  automatically  contributory.  Do  you  not 
think  that  the  converse  is  equally  true — that  if  you 
introduced  the  contributory  system  pensions  would 
tend  to  be  universal? — I  think  they  would. 

6613.  A  portion  of  the  pension  coming  from  the 
general  funds  of  the  State  and  a  portion  of  it 
being  due  to  savings  that  have  been  enforced  com¬ 
pulsorily  on  the  individual? — -Yes. 

6614.  Would  it  be  possible  really  to  draw  any  line 
with  regard  to  those  who  were  to  contribute  to  such 
a  scheme  and  those  who  were  not?  Would  not  the 
contributions  have  to  be  practically  universal  in 
order  to  be  equitable? — I  have  already  said  as  much, 
sir,  but  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world,  do  we  not?  If 
we  could  meet  the  more  acute  phase  of  the  need  by  a 
public  scheme  possibly  the  less  acute  phase  would  go 
on  improving  itself. 

6615.  However  much  we  all  of  us  might  like  to  see 
a  contributory  system  the  question  is  whether  it  is 
really  practical  policy — whether  or  not  with  so  many 
anomalies  and  difficulties  it  is  really  practical,  how¬ 
ever  fascinating  it  may  be  and  whatever  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  it.  After  all  there  are  vast- 
numbers  of  cases  of  people  who  are  not  considered 
during  the  early  part  of  their  lives  to  be  within  the 
category  of  those  who  may  ultimately  require  an 
Old  Age  Pension.  They  drift  into  it  later  by  losses 
and  by  misfortune? — Yes. 

6616.  None  of  those  cases  are  touched  in  your  idea 
of  a  limited  contributory  system  under  the  Insurance 
Act? — -In  the  illustration  I  gave  just  now  ,1  think 
I  said  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  would  have  to  collect 
contributions  from  everybody  because  at  age  21  you 
do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  I  may  have 
£1,000  a  year  at  21  and  yet  may  claim  a  pension  at  70 
as  a  destitute  person. 

6617.  You  have  given  me  just  what  I  wanted.  Now 
whereas  under  the  present  system  the-  whole  of  the 
pension  is  taken  out  of  a  fund  contributed  by  all  of 
us,  in  direct  and  indh’ect  taxation  and  fairly  equit¬ 
ably,  derived  from  the  whole  community,  you  suggest 
that  a  portion  of  the  pension  in  the  future  should 
come  from  a  fund  which  is  derived  specifically  from 
a  very  small  number? — Yes. 

661.8.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  of  that 
would  be  that  all  th-osh  who  did  in  fact  contribute  to 
the  fund  would  feel  that  they  had  a  special  claim  on 


the  fund? — Everyone  would  contribute,  and  everyone 
would  have  the  option  of  pension  or  return  of  con¬ 
tribution. 

6619.  And  would  not  that  mean  that  there  would 
be  still  further  discontent  at  any  differentiation  in 
the  grant  of  a  pension? — I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  in  your  mind,  but  it  has  been  put  to  me  in  this  way 
— you  will  tell  me  if  I  am  not  meeting  your  point — 
that  a  contributory  scheme  would  have  to  live  side 
by  side  with  various  possible  developments  of  a  non¬ 
contributory  scheme  and  that  the  contributors  would 
feel  aggrieved  if  the  non-contributory  side  of  the 
scheme  was  extended — that  it  would  be  a  real 
grievance  and  that  there  would  be  real  discouiage- 
ment.  I  quite  agree  that  that  would  be  so. 

6620.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  people  who  have 
habitually  contributed  to  a  fund  feel  that  they  have  a 
first  claim  on  that  fund? — Yes. 

6621.  And  that  too  would  alter  altogether  the 
present  general  condition,  namely  the  recipients  are 
receiving  the  pensions  from  the  State  and  not  as  it 
were  from  any  particular  class  of  the  State? — You 
would  have  two  funds  I  take  it.  You  would  have 
contributed  money  in  one  and  non-contributed  money 
in  the  other. 

6622.  That  would  induce,  as  I  suggest,  the  feeling 
of  ownership  in  the  fund  by  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  it?— -Yes,  a  strong  interest  in  it  anyhow. 

6623.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  anomalies  you  feel 
that  the  balance  of  gain  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
a  contributory  system? — That  is  the  view  of  the 
Society  and  of  our  workers  generally.  We  believe  in 
insurance. 

6624.  Mr  Dunford :  I  gather  that  you  support 
three  main  proposals.  You  think  the  amount  should 
be  10s.,  and  in  your  evidence  you  say  that  you  think 
the  age  should  he  65,  and  you  also  touch  upon  an 
alteration  of  the  means  limit.  Now  if  we  cannot  get 
all  those  three,  in  what  order  of  importance  would 
your  Society  put  them?  Which  would  they  prefer  to 
see  come  into  effect  first? — That  is  a  point  which  we 
have  not  actually  considered,  sir,  but,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  should  be  disposed  to  increase  the  pension 
granted  at  70  as  the  first  step. 

6625.  You  would  put  increased  amount  first?- — Yes.. 

6626.  What  second?  Would  you  reduce  the  age 
next,  or  would  you  deal  with  the  means  limit  next? 
— There  again  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  I  think 
I  should  like  to  have  time  to  consider  that  question.. 
Altering  the  means  limit  at  70  would  be  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  proposal  I  take  it  than  leaving  the  means 
limit  as  it  is  and  reducing  the  age  to  65. 

6627.  Which  do  you  think  would  do  the  most  good 
to  the  old  person? — From  the  point  of  view  of 
relevance  to  social  conditions  I  have  said  in  my  evi¬ 
dence  that  65  is  a  better  age  than  70. 

6628.  Yes,  but  which  woidd  do  the  most  good  to 
most  persons  that  are  in  need.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  they  are  65  they  are  in  need? — It  would  in¬ 
volve  calculations.  I  could  not  venture  an  answer 
offhand. 

6629.  The  discussion  with  regard  to  a  contributory 
basis  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  very  enlightening. 
Would  it  not  be  a  better  plan  to  apply  the  present 
system  to  everyone,  supposing  that  the  State  decided, 
to  increase  the  amount  to  10s.,  then  introducing  a 
contributory  system  side  by  side  writh  it,  by  making 
all  insured  persons  under  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Scheme  have  to  contribute  for  a  pension  of 
say  5s.? — I  should  be  quite  willing  to  have  it  arranged 
that  way. 

6630.  Is  not  that  a  better  way  of  getting  in  wffiat 
we  may  term  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge? — Possibly  so. 

6631.  With  regard  to  vour  statement  as  to  the 
return  of  the  premiums  where  a  person  has  not 
reached  pensionable  age,  you  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  National  Health  Insurance  Scheme  is  based 
on  what  you  might  term  altruistic  principles  or 
socialised  principles? — With  regard  to  my  answer  just 
now,  I  was  asked,  would  it  not  meet  the  case  if  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Scheme  was  extended? 
1  am  afraid  it  would  not,  because  there  are  large 
classes  of  persons  who  are  not  insured. 

6632.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  you  were  to  have, 
for  example,  a  10s.  State  grant  to  the  majority  of  per¬ 
sons  of  pensionable  age  (leaving  on  one  side  for  the 
moment  universality),  you  would  have  a  contributory 
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scheme  (or,  as  I  say,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge)  for 
all  the  industrial  population  that  come  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Scheme,  and  you  could 
extend  it  as  labour  conditions  became  more  stabilised? 
— That  is  true.  You  might  extend  the  National  In¬ 
surance  Scheme,  but  side  by  side  with  that  you  would 
have  to  have  an  old  age  pension  scheme  for  such 
persons  as  are  noit  insured. 

0633.  That  is  what  I  said? — But  under  70. 

6634.  You  would  make  the  10s.  apply  to  65,  if  that 
was  the  pensionable  age.  Under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  system,  there  would  be  no  return  of  pre¬ 
miums? — That  is  so. 

6635.  In  a  socialised  state,  the  workers,  judging  by 
their  speeches,  ought  to  be  only  too  glad  to  fall  in 
with  such  an  idea,  and  not  expect  the  return  of  pre¬ 
miums.  You  must  recollect  that  in  connection  with 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Scheme,  they  are  able 
to  pay  up  arrears  to  get  full  benefits.  If  they  have 
so  many  arrears  they  have  a  less  benefit.  Could  you 
adopt  some  similar  scheme  for  your  contributory 
basis? — May  I  say  that  I  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  I  may  call  a  composite  contribution  which  would 
-cover  invalidity  as  well  as  old  age  and  a  simple  con 
tribution  for  old  age  by  itself.  I  think  that  if  you 
have  a  simple  contribution  for  old  age  by  itself,  you 
must  have  a  system  of  surrender  values,  but  if  you 
have  a  composite  contribution  which  includes  sick¬ 
ness  and  invalidity,  then  you  may  possibly,  as  you 
say,  socialise  it  and  not  have  a  system  of  surrender 
values. 

6636.  You  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
introduce  with  any  success  at  the  moment  a  universal 
•contributory  scheme,  and  I  think  that  even  a  partial 
system  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation? — We 
should  agree  Avith  that. 

6637.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  bearing  on  what 
Colonel  Raw  said,  you  want  the  unemployment  bene¬ 
fit  ;  whether  it  is  Part  2  of  the  Insurance  Act,  or 
whether  it  is  part  of  the  special  scheme  of  the 
Government,  and  National  Health  Insurance  and  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  wrapped  up  all  together? — 
Yes. 

6638.  Strictly  speaking  you  want  a  comprehensive 
scheme  embracing  all  three  in  order  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  problem? — Yes. 

6639.  Would  you  agree? — I  am  always  in  favour  of 
unification  if  it  can  be  carried  out  successfully. 

6640.  If  the  age  is  reduced  to  65,  obviously  the 
National  Health  contribution  scheme  must  be  re¬ 
laxed.  It  was  based  on  the  fact  that  contributions 
and  sick  pay  cease  at  70,  because  of  the  operation  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  people  at  65  who  are  not  able  to  work? 
— No,  I  have  not  got  any  such  figure. 

6641.  Can  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
hardship  between  old  men  and  old  women,  and  as  to 
whether  one  class  suffers  more  than  another  in  old 
age? — I  can  only  go  this  far,  I  think,  that  at  the  age 
of  70  the  proportion  of  men  surviving  is  far  smaller 
than  the  proportion  of  women  surviving. 

6642.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw :  That  is  perfectly  true 
in  every  direction?  Yes. 

6642a.  Mr.  Dunford :  Have  you  any  figures  with 
your  wide  ramifications  as  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
Pensions  Acts  on  the  number  of  inmates  of  Poor  Law 
institutions? — No.  I  have  no  such  figures,  but  I  dare¬ 
say  they  can  be  obtained.  I  asked  my  own  Union  to 
provide  me  with  certain  figures,  but  they  have  not 
reached  me  in  time. 

6643.  Yrou  would  agree  that  the  operation  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  has  reduced  the  number  of  in¬ 
mates  in  the  Poor  Law  institutions  considerably?  1 
am  not  sure. 

6644.  You  are  not? — No.  It  has  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  on  the  out-door  relief  list. 

6645.  More  than  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  in¬ 
mates? — Far  more.  The  Act  forbids  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  to  receive  out-door  relief,  and  wrongly,  as  I 
hold. 

6646.  Mr.  C'omyns :  Is  it  not  difficult  in  a  qon- 
tributory  scheme  to  deal  with  a  wife  who  does  not  go 
out  to  earn,  but  who  performs  the  domestic  work  of 
the  household? — Yes. 

6647.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
that  kind? — I  think  that  the  husbands  must  pay  for 
their  wives. 


6648.  That  doubles  the  husbands’  contributions,  pre¬ 
sumably? — It  also  introduces  a  further  difficulty, 
because  you  do  not  know  which  wife  is  going  to 
require  the  pension. 

6649.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  would  let  the  hus¬ 
band  pay  as  long  as  he  had  a  wife,  whichever  wife  it 
was? — No,  I  did  not  quite  mean  that.  I  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  social  class.  How  is  a  professional  man 
to  know  that  the  whirligig  of  time  may  not  bring  his 
wife  down  to  the  pension  level  at  70. 

6650.  Mr.  Comyns :  It  is  a  difficult  point  to  meet. 
Now,  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  what  grounds  you  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  public  assistance  authority  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  Old  Age  Pension  in  aid  of  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  pensioner  in  a  Poor  Law 
institution? — I  thought  that  I  had  explained  that. 

6651.  I  was  not  quite  clear  of  your  grounds.  Why 
should  the  Government  give  a  special  grant  towards 
the  maintenance  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  in  an  institu¬ 
tion — a  grant  which  is  not  given  to  other  classes? — 
My  point  is  the  distinction  between  national  and 
local  responsibility.  The  nation  has  accepted  certain 
kinds  of  responsibilities,  and  one  of  these  is  Old  Age 
Pensions.  Why  should  it  be  relieved  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  in  regard  to  that  small  percentage  of  persons 
who  are  received  into  local  institutions?  Why  should 
national  responsibility  cease  and  local  responsibility 
be  set  up  instead  ?  I  see  no  reason. 

6652.  As  you  know,  there  are  certain  fixed  grants 
made  from  Government  funds  towards  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  persons  in  Poor  Law  institutions? — 
Y"es. 

6653.  If  you  have  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  your  proposal  amounts  to  this,  does  it  not, 
that  an  additional  grant  should  be  paid  by  the 
Government  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  person? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that.  I  think  I 
should  say  that  the  Public  Health  Authority  should 
not  be  entitled  to  claim  additional  grants  for  those 
persons  if  they  receive  their  Old  Age  Pensions. 

6654.  The  Old  Age  Pension  comes  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment? — Yes. 

6655.  You  would  allow  the  Guardians  to  take  it? — • 
Yes. 

6656.  Does  it  not  amount  to  an  additional  grant  by 
the  Government  toAvards  the  maintenance  in  that 
case? — Your  point  is  quite  a  good  one.  I  think  that 
Avhat  you  say  is  reasonable.  There  should  not  be  both 
grants. 

6657.  Then  there  is  a  subsidiary  point.  An  Old  Age 
Pensioner  goes  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  an  in¬ 
firmary  and  wishes  to  keep  up  his  home  in  the 
interval  ? — Y  es. 

6658.  If  the  Guardians  take  the  pension  the  rent 
cannot.be  paid,  and  the  home  has  to  be  broken  up. 
You  would  not  go  far  as  to  suggest  that  that  is  the 
right  course  to  adopt? — No.  I  may  say  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  my  Board  do  not  accept  that  course.  Only  the 
day  before  yesterday  I  Avas  sitting  on  the  Committee 
that  deals  Avith  these  cases.  We  take  so  much  of  the 
pension  as  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  is  willing  to  alloAv 
us  to  have  after  he  has  met  his  liabilities  outside.  We 
have  no  power  to  take  it  from  him  at  all. 

6659.  Chairman :  I  was  a  little  late,  and  you  may 
have  answered  one  or  tAvo  of  the  questions  that  I 
want  to  ask.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society? — I  am  one  of  the  paid 
secretaries. 

6660.  Are  the  views  that  you  express  to  us  the  col¬ 
lective  views  of  the  Executive  or  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Society  all  over  the  kingdom? — With, 
regard  to  the  larger  questions  in  my  evidence,  they 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  of  the  London 
Society,  Arhich  very  much  focuses  the  opinion  of 
similar  Societies  in  the  provinces. 

6661.  Quite  so,  but  it  is  rather  the  view  of  the 
London  section  than  of  the  provincial  section? — Yes. 
that  is  so. 

6662.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the  suggestions  that 
you  make  would  meet  the  existing  difficulties  with 
regard  to  old  age  pensioners.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
many  can  contribute  nothing,  of  course.  Hoav  Avould 
you  meet  those  cases? — I  think  that  you  AA-ould  have 
to  take  remedial  measures. 

6663.  You  admit  that  the  amount  that  old  ago 
pensioners  are  receiving  hoav  is  insufficient  ? — Yes. 

6664.  And  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase 
that  amount? — Yes. 
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6665.  And  I  take  it  your  view  is  that  at  any  rate 
10s.  should  be  given? — I  am  not  committed  to  any 
particular  figure,  but,  as  I  was  asked  to  suggest  a 
figure,  the  value  of  money  seemed  to  suggest  10s. 

6666.  Have  you  any  figures  showing  the  percentage 
of  old  age  pensioners  who  have  no  other  means 
except  their  pension  and  who  exist  on  that? — No,  I 
do  not  think  we  have. 

6667.  Have  you  any  view  as  to  the  amount  that  is 
necessary  at  tne  present  time  for  a  person  to  exist 
in  'any  state  of  comfort? — Well,  I  suppose  I  have, 
but  that  is  a  question  on  which  people  would 
disagree,  is  it  not? 

6668.  Quite  so,  but  if  you  have  a  view,  I  think 
the  Committee  would  like  to  know  it,  because  it  is 
a  point  that  we  have  to  arrive  at.  I  do  not  want 
to  press  it  if  you  do  not  wish  to  give  your  view. — I 
was  wondering  whether  my  view  would  help  you  very 
much,  because  after  all  what  is  an  individual  view? 

6669.  We  get  at  the  truth  by  asking  of  those  who 
have  studied  the  question.  We  try  to  get  a  collective 
view. — You  get  people  writing  books  called  “  Round 
about  £1  a  week,”  and  things  of  that  kind.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  an  answer.  The  value  of  money 
in  my  hand  may  be  only  half  what  it  is  in  yours, 
because  you  may  have  the  faculty  of  management, 
in  which  I  may  be  wholly  deficient. 

6670.  But  in  dealing  with  this  problem  we  have  to 
get  at  the  amount  that  is  necessary  for  the  average 
person,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  you  have  a 
view  as  to  what  that  amount  should  be? — As  prices 
are  now  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  30s. 

6671.  Mr.  Comyns:  For  a  single  person? — The 
present  value  of  that  compared  with  pre-war  is  only 
15s.,  and  15s.  was  a  very  common  payment  for  board 
and  lodging  in  pre-war  times.  It  leaves  no  margin 
for  clothing. 

6672.  Chairman:  If  we  accept  your  view  of  30s., 
and  accept  the  view  that  there  are  a  considerable 
percentage  of  these  old  age  pensioners  who  have  to 
live  on  their  pension  alone,  do  you  consider  that  if 
a  pension  of  10s.  was  given  pensioners  should  have 
the  right  of  being  able  to  come  to  some  organisation 
and  get  additional  help  ? — I  say  in  my  evidence  that 
they  should  have  access  to  the  Public  Assistance 
Authority  and  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1908 
which  debars  them  for  that  should  be  repealed. 

6673.  With  regard  to  your  views  as  to  a  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme  I  gather  from  the  answer  that  you  gave 
to  Mr.  Dunford  that  you  thought  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  his  suggestion  that  there  should  be  practi¬ 
cally  a  universal  pension  scheme,  non-contributory, 
and  that  then,  in  addition,  there  might  be  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme,  let  us  say,  for  5s.  What  would  be 
your  view  with  regard  to  this  question?  Supposing 
there  was  a  universal  pension,  say,  of  10s.,  would 
you  think  that  if  industry  was  better  organised  we 
should  see  a  large  number  of  contributory  schemes 
arising  in  connection  with  industries,  and  might  it 
not  be  much  better  to  leave  it  for  a  development 
like  that  rather  than  attempt  to  get  a  universal 
scheme,  because  in  a  universal  scheme  you  would 
have  so  many  of  the  difficulties  that  Sir  Theodore 
Chambers  and  others  have  mentioned  ? — I  have  con¬ 
sidered  that,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Guild  Organisation  of  Industry  it 
might  be  quite  possible  that  staple  trades  organised 
on  Guild  lines,  such  as  the  textile  trades,  might 
wish  to  set  up  old  age  pension  societies  of 
their  own.  It  might  be  well  that  power  should 
be  given  or  taken  to  recognise  such  societies  under 
certain  conditions  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

6674.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
connection  with  what  you  have  just  said  from  the 
standpoint  of  industrial  efficiency.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  a  person  cannot  work  satisfactorily  after  the 
age  of  65  he  should  be  retired,  not  with  an  in¬ 
adequate  pension,  but  with  a  pension  on  which  he 
can  really  live  in  comfort  for  the  rest  of  his  days? — 
We  should  welcome  any  combination  of  persons  aim¬ 
ing  at  providing  benefits  of  this  kind. 


6675.  In  connection  with  the  scheme  with  which  we 
have  been  dealing,  have  you  considered  whether  the 
premiums  that  are  contributed  should  be  the  same  in 
all  cases,  or  have  you  thought  of  letting  people  con¬ 
tribute  a  larger  sum  for  a  larger  pension? — I  think 
that  we  were  afraid  to  complicate  matters  too  much. 
We  rather  suggested  that  any  scheme  which  might 
be  adopted  should  be  made  very  simple.  Anything  in 
the  nature  pf  a  sliding  scale  might  tend  to  complicate 
it. 

6676.  Do  you  consider  that  there  should  be  any 
difference  made  between  men  a/nd  women,  or  do  you 
consider  that  the  pension  age  in  the  case  of  men  and 
women  should  be  the  same? — My  Society  think  yes, 
but,  personally,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  need 
of  women  comes  earlier  than  the  need  of  men. 

6677.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Although  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  suffer  less  in  old  age? — They  survive 
longer.  It  is  more  lingering  suffering. 

6678.  Chairman :  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  State  should  go  in  giving  a  pension. 
Should  the  pension  that  the  pensioner  gets  at  65,  say, 
be  sufficient  to  keep  him  or  her  in  a  state  of  physical 
efficiency  and  comfort  for  the  rest  of  life,  or  should 
it  be  merely  an  amount  that  will  help  and  assist, 
having  regard  to  other  means  that  they  may  have? — 
We  regard  this  pension  matter  as  a  phase  of  public 
assistance,  and  we  say  that  every  person  should  have 
adequate  public  assistance.  How  much  of  it  should 
be  pension  and  how  much  of  it  should  be  raised  from 
local  sources  is  a  matter  for  our  rulers  to  decide. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  bringing  both  forms 
of  subsidising  into  play.  The  amount  should  be 
adequate  however  it  is  arrived  at,  whether  it  is  one- 
third  pension  and  two-thirds  public  assistance  or  two- 
thirds  National  assistance  and  one-third  local  public 
assistance.  In  either  way  it  ought  to  be  adequate. 

6679.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw  :  This  is  a  very  important 
question.  You  feel  that  there  should  be  an  ordinary 
fixed  pension,  but  that  in  those  cases  where  there  is 
nothing  else  in  the  form  of  income  but  the  pension 
the  Local  Assistance  Authority  should  subsidise  it  to 
a  proper  extent?— Yes. 

6680.  It  would  be  subject  to  examination  by  the 
Local  Assistance  Authority? — Yes,  they  should  have 
discretion  as  to  the  form  which  their  assistance  should 
take,  but  they  should  be  bound  to  offer  the  assistance 
of  either  home  allowance  or  institution  treatment— 
one  or  the  other. 

6681.  The  flat  rate  of  pension  would  be  an  Imperial 
contribution,  but  the  subsidy  would  be  a  Local  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  rates? — Yes. 

6682.  In  speaking  of  a  general  contribution,  you 
would  propose  a  contribution  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  National  Insurance  scheme.  Now,  as  far  as 
income  is  concerned,  you  would  not  allow  a  man  with 
£1.000  a  year  to  go  into  the  scheme? — Well,  it  rather 
looks  to  me  as  if  you  would  have  to.  Pensions  are 
required  by  persons  of  all  kinds,  not  by  insured 
persons  only. 

6683.  That,  I  think,  would  be  an  impossible  sug¬ 
gestion  to  make? — But,  pardon  me,  you  might  say, 
“  You  have  to  make  a  weekly  contribution  under  this 
scheme,  but  if  you  are  a  person  of  means  and  you 
prefer  to  do  it  in  another  way,  we  will  accept  evidence 
that  you  have  insured  your  life,  for  instance,  as  satis¬ 
fying  our  requirements.” 

6684.  Would  it  not  meet  the  case  if  you  followed 
the  National  Health  Insurance  figure  which  is  now  cr 
will  be  £250? — My  point  is,  that  at  21  I  may  have 
£1,000  a  year,  but  I  may  squander  my  money  and  at 
70  where  am  I  if  I  have  not  contributed? 

6685.  Such  cases  are  exceptional? — Very  likely,  but 
they  occur. 

6686.  Chairman:  We  are  much  obliged  for  vour 
attendance  and  help? — Thank  you,  sir.  May  I  just 
say  that  on  one  page  of  my  evidence  a  word  has  got 
in  by  mistake.  In  Part  II,  it  says,  “  this  superficial 
supervision.”  “  Superficial  ”  should  be  struck  out. 
It  is  a  double  writing  of  “  supervision.” 

6687.  Your  precis  has  been  put  upon  the  Minutes 
and  it  will  be  corrected  in  that  way? — Thank  you. 


( The  witness  withdrew.) 

( Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.) 
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NINETEENTH  DAY. 

Thursday ,  1 7 /A  ./«/;/,  1 !)  1 !). 


Present  : 

Lieut. -Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 
Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E.  Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq.  Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B 

JOSEPH  DEVLIN,  Esq.,  M.P.  G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M  P. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


Councillor  W.  R.  Smith,  called  in  and  examined. 


6688.  The  Chairman :  We  are  very  glad  to  see  you 
here  to-day  to  assist  the  Committee  in  its  work.  You 
are  Deputy  Lord  Mayor  of  Cardiff?— I  am. 

6689.  You  have  had  considerable  experience,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  in  the  local  pension  work  of  Cardiff? — An  experi¬ 
ence  extending  over  seven  or  eight  years  as  a  member 
of  one  of  the  Sub-committees  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Council  on  the  Pension  Committee. 

6690.  You  have  put  a  precis  before  the  Committee? 
— Yes.  It  is  according  to  a  copy  sent  to  me  by  the 
Town  Clerk. 

6691.  Have  you  any  verbal  corrections  to  make  in 
the  precis  before  the  Committee  accept  it? — None 
whatever. 

( The  following  document  was  handed  in.) 

Memorandum  of  Evidence  to  be  Submitted  by  the 

Cardiff  Local  Pension  Committee. 

The  Committee  recommends:  — 

1.  That  the  Old  Age  Pension  be  15s.  per  week. 

2.  That  income,  other  than  earnings,  be  not  taken 

into  account  in  ascertaining  the  means  of 
an  applicant,  except  in  so  far  as,  with  the 
proposed  pension,  it  would  bring  the  total 
income  above  36s.  per  week. 

3.  That  the  qualifying  age  be  68;  and  in  the  case 

of  a  person  medically  certified  as  unfit  to 
follow  any  occupation,  65. 

4.  That  the  investigation  work  be  transferred 

from  Customs  and  Excise  Officers  to  Officials 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

6692.  Shall  we  just  take  the  various  clauses  of  your 
precis? — If  you  please. 

6693.  I  will  ask  one  or  two  questions  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  ask  further  questions.  You  say  that  the 
amount  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  15s.  per 
week  ? — Yes. 

6694.  Would  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  on  what 
grounds  you  base  that  sum? — After  a  considerable 
discussion  the  Committee  which  met  in  Cardiff,  which 
was  representative  of  the  whole  of  the  Pension  Sub- 
Committees,  arrived  at  that  figure  by  these  means : 
taking  10s.  per  week,  which  is  the  maximum  amount 
allowed  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  my  Committee 
considered  that,  seeing  that  old  age  pensioners  mainly 
were  persons  who  had  been  thrifty  and  who  had  not 
been  compelled  to  take  Poor  Law  relief  or  accept  relief 
of  any  kind  from  the  authorities,  they  deserved  in 
addition  to  the  10s.  maximum  some  consideration 
which  my  Committee  based  at  50  per  cent,  on  the 
maximum  amount  of  relief  allowed  by  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  in  Cardiff. 

6695.  You  refer  to  outdoor  relief? — I  refer  to  out¬ 
door  relief. 

6696.  Is  there  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  people 
in  Cardiff  receiving  outdoor  relief? — I  think  about 
the  average — certainly  it  is  not  larger  than  in  any 
other  city  or  town  with  the  same  population  as  Cardiff. 

6697.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  population, 
and  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  them,  I  am  glad 
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to  say,  are  receiving  out-door  relief? — Yes.  My  Com¬ 
mittee  had  that  under  consideration,  but  Ave  were  only 
dealing  with  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  Cardiff. 

6698.  Does  your  Committee  consider  that  15s.  a  week 
AAould  be  a  subsistence  for  people  who  have  no  other 
means? — I  might  here  mention  in  connection  with 
paragraph  2  of  the  recommendations  of  my  Committee 
that  my  Committee  dealt  very  fully  with  the  question 
in  conjunction  with  the  present  financial  position  of 
the  country. 

6699.  Having  regard  to  the  people  who  have  no 
other  means,  would  your  Committee  consider  15s. 
adequate,  or  that  it  ivould  have  to  be  subsidised? — 
I  am  afraid  that  my  Committee,  as  a  body,  would 
consider  that  it  was  not,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me 
as  a  witness  to  deal  with  that  unless  I  deal  at  the 
same  time  with  No.  2. 

6700.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  second.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  has  to  deal  with  a  certain  percentage  of  people 
who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  excepting 
what  the  pension  provides? — Exactly. 

8701.  How  would  your  Committee  propose  to  deal 
Avith  those  people  who  have  no  other  means,  suppos¬ 
ing  15s.  was  the  maximum  fixed?  Would  you  sug¬ 
gest  a  subsidy  from  local  taxation  or  some  other 
source? — My  Committee  had  nothing  in  mind  of  the 
kind. 

6702.  Would  you  give  us  your  own  opinion  how 
could  they  be  dealt  with? — My  own  opinion  is  that, 
seeing  that  old  age  pensioners  up  to  noAv  have 
managed  to  subsist,  let  us  say,  upon  7s.  6d.,  100  per 
cent,  on  that  would  be  fairly  good.  Here,  again  I 
have  the  same  difficulty.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
answer  the  question  unless  I  deal  with  No.  2  because 
so  many  pensioners  in  our  district  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  pension  authorities  are  noAv  able  to  earn. 

6703.  We  Avill  pass  on  to  No.  2  then:  “That  in¬ 
come,  other  than  earnings,  be  not  taken  into  account 
in  ascertaining  the  means  of  an  applicant,  except 
in  so  far  as,  with  the  proposed  pension,  it  would 
bring  the  total  income  above  36s.  per  week.”  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  Avould  like  to  hear  your  views 
about  that? — The  views  of  my  Committee  are  more 
especially  applicable  to  ports  such  as  Cardiff,  where 
men  are  able  to  earn  not  regular  incomes,  but  irre¬ 
gular  incomes;  that  is  to  say,  shipping  being 
fluctuating  in  its  character,  men  would  be  able  to 
obtain  half  a  day,  a  day,  two  days,  or  any  amount 
of  hours  of  employment ,  of  an  irregular  character, 
OA’-en  at  the  age  which  we  propose,  which  would  con¬ 
siderably  augment  the  Old  Age  Pension.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Amalgamated  Labourers’  Union  for  the 
district  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  assured  the 
Committee  that  there  Avere  many  men  between  68  and 
70,  and  over  70,  who  were  quite  capable  of  earning 
money  at  the  docks  as  labourers,  helpers  to  boiler 
makers,  and  so  on,  and  he  said  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  by  any 
regulation  of  the  Pensions  Committee.  A  further 
point  considered  by  my  Committee  was  this:  that 
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practical  hardship  exists  in  the  case  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  to-day  by  reason  pf  reckoning  as  income  the 
amount  contributed,  not  exactly  in  money,  but  in 
kind — accommodation,  housing,  and  so  on — by  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  We  thought  that  that  should  not 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but  if  a  pensioner  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  it  should  come  to  him  or  her 
as  the  case  may  be  quite  irrespective  of  the  generosity 
of  relatives  and  friends.  We  had  a  case  (if  I  might 
mention  a  particular  case  here)  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Sub-Committee,  in  which  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  these :  An  old  lady  of  72  had  a  son  who  served  in 
the  war  from  1915  and  was  ,a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Germany,  and  was  eventually  released  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  He  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Post  Office  prior  to  joining  the  Army,  and  a 
certain  portion  of  his  wages  had  been  allowed  to  the 
mother.  By  reason  of  her  son’s  generosity  she  had 
had  that  money  to  handle  during  his  absence  in  the 
Army.  The  son  has  come  back  from  the  Army  and 
intends  to  be  married  very  shortly.  Tne  house  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  son,  it  formerly  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  mother,  she  paying  the  rent.  To 
maintain  his  wife  when  he  gets  married  he  will  re¬ 
quire  the  whole  of  his  pay  from  the  Post  Office.  Now 
this  lady  has  sent  in  an  application  for  pension  on  the 
new  conditions,  and  she  having  made  that  appli¬ 
cation,  and  the  Pension  Sub-Committee  having  de¬ 
cided  on  an  allowance  to  the  lady  under  the  new 
conditions,  we  find  the  pension  officer  appealing 
against  our  decision.  We  consider  those  cases,  and 
there  are  many  of  them  in  Cardiff,  cases  of  severe 
hardship  on  persons  who  we  consider  are  entitled  to 
the  pension.  For  that  reason  my  Committee  are  very 
strong  on  the  point  that  gratuities,  something  given 
in  money  or  otherwise,  to  an  applicant  for  an  old 
age  pension,  or  to  the  pensioner,  should  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  deciding  whether  the  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  pension  or  not. 

6704.  Do  you  propose  to  take  savings  into  account? 
— We  propose  to  take  savings  into  account,  but  there 
again  my  Committee  think'  that  injustice  is  done  by 
the  computation  of  the  interest  of  the  savings,  which 
we  believe  (I  think  I  am  right  in  saying)  is  estimated 
at  5  per  cent.  If  the  savings  happen  to  be  in  the 
Post  Office  the  interest  does  not  come  to  nearly  5  per 
cent.,  as  we  know. 

6705.  Supposing  you  take  the  15s.  a  week  and  a 
maximum  of  36s.  a  week.  Assuming  that  the  man  is 
earning  15s.  a  week  and  his  income  from  savings  or 
investments  is  6s.  a  week — that  makes  21s. — then  the 
15s.  pension  would  bring  it  up  to  the  maximum  of 
36s.  ? — Yes. 

6706.  You  would  not  go  beyond  that? — We  think 
not  at  the  moment. 

6707.  How  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  all  the 
present  restrictions  in  such  a  case? — I  would  like  you 
to  make  clear  to  me  what  they  are. 

6708.  Restrictions  with  regard  to  money  received 
from  other  sources? — We  consider  that  the  whole  of 
them  should  be  abolished. 

6709.  You  consider  that  all  restrictions  up  to  36s.  a 
week  should  be  abolished  ?— Yes. 

6710.  And  that  no  enquiry  should  be  made? — I  do 
not  know  that  we  go  as  far  as  that.  Those  of  us  who 
serve  on  Pension  Committees  know  that  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  make  enquiries. 

6711.  Now  with  regard  to  No.  3  you  say:  “  That 
the  qualifying  age  be  68,  and  in  the  case  of  a  person 
medically  certified  as  unfit  to  follow  any  occupation, 
65.”  I  should  like  to  hear  how  you  arrive  at  68? — 
The  general  opinion  of  my  Committee  was  this: 
although  we  were  practically  in  agreement  that  the 
age  should  be  65,  yet  when  the  position  of  the 
finances  of  the  country  was  placed  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee — and  I  think  we  appreciated  that  position  in 
Wales  as  much  as  you  do  in  London — we  thought  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  ask  for  something  which 
rnioht  be  given  not  finally,  but  as  a  step  towards 
reduction  of  the  age  eventually  to  65.  It  was  felt  by 
my  Committee  that  considering  the  verv  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pensioners  who  would  become  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion  at  the  age  of  65  in  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  countrv  it  would  perhaps  be  almost 
impossible  to  ask  for  65.  I  take  that  in  conjunction 
with  what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago — that  manv 
people  in  Cardiff  are  quite  able  at  65  to  earn  fairly 


good  money  even  in  intermittent  employment  at  the 
docks  and  elsewhere.  Sixty-eight  was  mentioned 
more  in  consideration  of  our  present  financial  state 
in  this  country  rather  than  as  a  firm  figure,  my 
Committee  being  desirous  of  putting  forward  a  figure 
which  might  be  acceptable. 

6712.  You  know,  of  course,  that  if  your  Commit¬ 
tee’s  suggestion  were  adopted  it  would  bring  in  about 
420,000  new  people? — At  68? 

6713.  Yes?— We  have  not  the  figures  before  us, 
but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Committee  computed  it  at  about  500,000,  so  he 
wasn’t  very  far  out. 

6714.  No,  he  was  not  very  far  wrong.  The  total 
cost  of  your  scheme  at  68  at  15s.  a  week,  assuming 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  population  drew  the  pension, 
as  we  have  reason  to  suppose  they  would,  would 
amount  to  £61,000,000.  You  agree  that  that  is 
rather  a  formidable  figure? — I  agree,  but  how  much 
more  formidable  would  it  have  been  had  we  recom¬ 
mended  65? 

6715.  We  have  had  various  suggestions? — I  am  sure 
of  that. 

6716.  I  think  yours  is  a  reasonable  one? — That  was 
the  opinion  of  my  Committee. 

6717.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  a  univer¬ 
sal  pension? — No,  we  have  not. 

6718.  When  you  speak  of  a  person  medically  certi¬ 
fied  as  unfit  to  follow  any  occupation  at  65,  have  you 
borne  in  mind  the  present  law  with  regard  to  dis¬ 
ability  under  National  Health  Insurance? — Yes. 

6719.  -Do  you  propose  to  over-ride  that? — We  do. 

6720.  Would  you  give  your  reason  for  that? — Our 
reason  is  that  we  do  not  consider  that  the  provision 
with  regard  to  disability  under  the  National  Health 
Insurance  is  quite  as  desirable  as  it  should  be. 

6721.  In  what  way?— That  is  rather  difficult  to 
explain. 

6722.  You  may  speak  quite  frankly  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee? — Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  of  .that.  We  find  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  entitled  to  health 
insurance  not  to  trouble  about  it.  They  think  it  is 
rather  too  much  trouble. 

6723.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  with  National 
Health  Insurance? — We  have  not  considered  that. 
We  went  more  on  the  lines  of  the  terms  of  reference 
of  your  Committee. 

6724.  Yes.  I  only  ask  you  if  you  have  considered 
it? — We  have  not. 

6725.  Paragraph  4  says,  “  that  the  investigation 
work  be  transferred  from  Customs  and  Excise  Officers 
to  officials  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.”  That 
is  not  within  the  terms  of  our  reference? — No,  but  as 
Chairman  of  the  particular  Pensions  Committee  that 
appointed  me  to  come  here  I  allowed  a  little  dis¬ 
cussion  upon  it,  because  we  feel  that  in  Cardiff  wo 
have  a  real  grievance.  If  you  decide  that  it  is  no: 
within  the  terms  of  reference  I  will  refrain  from 
mentioning  anything  about  it,  but  if  you  and  the 
Committee  sitting  here  would  allow  it  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  it. 

6726.  Who  would  you  propose  to  put  in  the  place 
of  the  present  officials? — Shall  I  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  by  saying  why  we  do  not  like  the  present  officials? 

6727.  Yes? — For  this  reason,  and  this  may  be  applic¬ 
able  to  any  other  part  of  the  country ;  during  the  war 
we  found  that  young  men  of  military  age,  men  who 
appeared  to  be  medically  fit  as  far  as  we  oould  tell, 
Avere  making  enquiries  as  to  the  applications  for  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  as  to  their  financial  state.  They 
AA  ere  very  often  made  in  the  case  of  men  and  women 
\Adiose  sons  Avere  serving  and  had  been  ser\ring  for 
some  time. 

6728.  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to 
go  into  that.  It  dees  not  come  within  our  terms  of 
reference? — I  quite  agree. 

6729.  You  are  condemning  the  present  system,  and 
Ave  are  not  here  to  go  into  that.  You  .will  pardon  me 
for  mentioning  that? — Yes,  sir,  quite. 

6730-31.  Supposing  you  fixed  the  pension  at  15s. 
a  week,  that  would  be  Imperial  taxation,  would  it 
not?— Yes. 

6732.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the 
possibility  of  subsidising  that  by  local  taxation  in 
cases  of  '  necessity  ? — We  have  given  it  consideration, 
but  we  think  a.s  a  Committee  that  there  should  be  no 
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local  taxation  included  in  any  amount  of  Old  Age 
Ppnsion  grant — that  it  is  altogether  a  matter  for 
Imperial  taxation. 

6733.  That  may  he  a  good  principle  but  you  have 
to  recognise  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  people 
who  could  not  exist  on  15s.  a  week? — Yes. 

6734.  This  Committee  wants  to  know  how  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  assist  those  poor  people,  because  they  are  the 
most  deserving  of  assistance? — I  am  bound  to  say 
that  my  Committee  had  in  view  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  living,  now  that  we  are  practically  through  with 
the  war,  might  be  reduced. 

6735.  Well  I  hope  so. — We  hope  so  too.  We  gave 
no  consideration  to  any  allocation  of  sums  from  local 
taxation  to  augment  Old  Age  Pensions;  because  we 
consider  that  it  is  a  matter  for  Imperial  taxation 
only,  as  I  say. 

6736.  Now  assuming  that  the  Poor  Law  is  aboli¬ 
shed,  as  it  probably  will  be,  would  not  you  consider 
the  possibility  of  getting  some  assistance  for  these 
people  from  the  authority  that  takes  its  place? — 
Yes,  if  and  when  that  arises. 

6737.  That  would  be  local  assistance? — That  would 
be  local  assistance. 

6738.  You  are  not  opposed  to  that? — No. 

6739.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  are  probably  aware 
that  the  present  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme  was  not 
intended  to  provide  full  support  for  the  pensioner? — 
Yes  we  are. 

6740.  With  regard  to  15s.  a  week,  I  gather  you 
rather  aim  at  going  beyond  that  and  at  supplying 
sufficient  support  for  the  pensioner  to  live  upon.  Is 
not  that  the  case? — How  do  you  mean  Sir? 

6741.  Your  aim  rather  differs  from  the  original 
aim  of  the  present  pension  scheme? — Yes. 

6742.  What  you  propose  to  do  as  I  understand  it 
is  to  give  sufficient  for  a  person  to  subsist  upon? — 
We  take  into  consideration  all  those  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  friendly  societies.  I  said  at  the  outset  that 
we  want  to  deal  as  generously  as  we  can  with  those 
who  have  been  thrifty.  We  realise  that  there  are 
many  members  of  friendly  societies  and  trade  union 
societies  and  so  on,  who  would  very  largely  come 
into  the  scope  of  the  pension  scheme. 

6743.  That  is  another  question.  If  you  propose 
15s.  a  week  even  with  nothing  else  to  live  upon,  you  go 
away  from  the  original  intention  of  the  Pensions 
Act? — We  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  pensioners  are  provided  with  a  home  and 
shelter  by  their  friends  and1  relatives. 

6744.  Applications  are  frequently  made  by  people 
living  with  friends  and  relatives  in  quite  affluent 
circumstances,  and  they  are  thrown  out  at  once.  You 
do  not  object  to  granting  the  pension  to  such  people? 
—No. 

6745.  Do  not  you  think  that  friends  and  relatives 
in  affluent  circumstances  should  be  called  upon  to 
support  the  applicant  ?— We  think  not.  If  the  appli¬ 
cant  decides  to  ask  for  an  Old  Age  Pension,  what¬ 
ever  the  circumstances  may  be,  we  think  he  or  she 
is  entitled  to  it  as  much  as  any  other  member  of 
the  community. 

6746.  It  is  not,  in  such  cases,  the  applicant  gener¬ 
ally  who  on  his  own  initiative  makes  application? — 
We  have  not  found  that  that  is  so  to  any  very  large 
extent  in  Cardiff. 

6747.  But  in  practice  it  is  so.  Where  people  are 
in  good  circumstances  they  very  often  say  “  Look 
here,  why  should  not  I  get  the  benefit  of  a  pension.” 
It  is  the  person  who  is  giving  the  support  who  gets 
the  benefit  in  those  cases,  because  the  money  is 
handed  over  to  him? — I  am  afraid  I  do  not  agree, 
Sir. 

6748.  I  am  speaking  from  experience  in  the 
matter.  Now  with  regard  to  earnings,  the  earnings 
might  disqualify? — If  they  exceed  36s.  with  the 
pension. 

6749.  You  propose  to  ignore  certain  other  means 
and  to  take  into  consideration  earnings.  It  may  be 
mat  a  person’s  other  means  and  earnings  (which 
might  be  only  10s.  a  week)  would  bring  him  above 
36s. ,  and  then  his  earnings  would  disqualify  him? — 
Yes. 

6750.  Those  people  would  naturally  refrain  from 
taking  employment.  That  is  how  it  would  work 
out  with  regard  to  some  claimants? — It  might  work 
out  so  in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  agree  that  it  would 
work  out  so  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
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6751.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  of  an 
universal  pension? — No,  we  have  not. 

6752.  But  you  go  some  distance  towards  it,  of 
course,  by  ignoring  particular  items  of  means,  though 
you  qualify  it  by  having  a  maximum  means  limit? — 
Yes. 

6753.  There  is  rather  a  difficulty,  is  there  not,  in 
ignoring  certain  means  and  taking  into  consideration 
others.  You  would  not  ignore  all  means? — No. 

6754.  But  you  would  ignore 'all  means  within  the 
limit  from  friendly  societies  or  annuities  or  anything 
of  that  sort? — Yes,  and  superannuation  and  so  on. 

6755.  It  seems  almost  that  the  practical  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  it  would  be  to  ignore  nothing  but  raise  the 
minimum  means  qualification.  It  wpuld  simplify 
matters,  no  doubt? — Yes,  it  would,  but  it  would  make 
matters  very  expensive. 

6756.  I  mean  keeping  the  present  system  of  a  means 
limit. — My  committee  would  be  quite  satisfied  if 
means  could  be  ignored,  but  there  was  a  spirit  of 
moderation  on  the  committee. 

6757.  When  I  say  “  ignore  ”  I  mean  with  regard 
to  exemption,  but  raising  the  minimum  means  quali¬ 
fication.  Would  that  meet  the  case? — Yes,  that  would 
meet  the  case. 

6758.  I  think  it  would  simplify  it.  From  what  we 
have  heard  it  seems  probable  that  the  minimum  means 
qualification  must  be  raised.  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  on  No  4,  but  it  is  rather  ruled  out,  so 
I  will  not. — Y'erv  well,  sir. 

6759.  Mr.  Devlin :  You  say  that  at  Cardiff  workers 
can  augment  the  Old  Age  Pension  by  securing  em¬ 
ployment? — Yes. 

6760.  What  sort  of  employment  can  people  over  70 
years  of  age  engage  in  ? — We  were  considering  people 
over  68. 

6761.  What  sort  of  work  can  people  over  68  do? — 
People,  who  in  Cardiff  have  led  an  active,  outdoor  life, 
are,  many  of  them,  very  strong,  healthy  men  at  70 
years  of  age,  and  able  to  get  employment  in  gangs, 
labouring  and  working  at  the  docks  generally.  There 
are  men  to-day  within  my  own  knowledge  who  are 
earning  excellent  money  as  boiler  makers  at  any  age 
between  65  and  70. 

6762.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  the  State  lays  it  down  that  civil  servants  whose 
occupation  does  not  make  large  demands  physically 
shall  retire  at  65,  and  yet  people  over  68  are  allowed 
to  engage  in  laborious  occupations? — I  have  always 
understood  that  that  was  done  to  give  the  younger 
men  a  chance  of  promotion. 

6763.  Now  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  lower 
the  amount  of  15s.  and  lower  the  age,  making  it  65, 
and  give  a  pension  of  10s.  or  11s.  6d.? — No,  I  should 
not  agree  I  am  afraid.  We  think  that  15s.  should  be 
the  minimum. 

6764.  The  Chairman:  You  mean  as  a  flat  rate? — 
As  a  flat  rate. 

6765.  Mr.  Devlin’s  suggestion  was,  I  think,  that 
the  flat  rate  might  be  lower,  and  that  special  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  for  exceptional  circumstances? 
— You  mean  as  in  the  case  of  men  or  women  who  are 
medically  unfit? 

6766.  Yes. — I  am  afraid  I  have  no  authority  from 
my  committee  to  go  as  far  as  that. 

6767.  The  point  is  that  quite  a  lot  of  people  would 
not  need  15s.,  and  quite  a  lot  of  people  could  not  do 
without  something  more?- — Yes. 

6768.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  What  rent  do  your 
old  age  pensioners  pay  as  a  rule  for  a  room? — I  shall 
have  to  preface  my  answer  by  saying  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  living  in  Cardiff  are  rather  peculiar. 

6769.  So  I  thought. — If  I  may  say  so,  a  nice  type  of 
house  is  built,  and  the  various  ground  landlords 
insist  on  a  certain  type  of  building  and  a  certain 
type  of  bouse,  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  these  people  live.  It  is  laid 
down  by  the  landlord,  and  has  to  be  complied  with. 
A  residence  is  put  up  containing,  perhaps,  four 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  in  many  cases  five  on 
the  second  floor,  and  a  couple  of  what  we  describe  as 
attics  on  the  top  floor.  Two  families  live  in  the 
house  and  apportion  the  rooms  between  them.  We  do 
not  agree  in  Cardiff  that  that  is  a  desirable  way  for 
people  to  live,  because  there  is  such  close  contact 
between  the  two  families,  and  there  is  not  that 
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privacy  of  family  life  that  one  considers  to  be  desir¬ 
able.  Taking  the  average  rent  to  be  13s.  a  week,  each 
family  would  pay  6s.  6d. 

6770.  Do  you  find  an  old  age  pensioner  taking  a 
whole  dwelling  like  that,  or  do  they  live  in  single 
rooms? — They  generally  live  in  single  rooms,  and  our 
experience  is  that  the  rent  for  the  single  room  is  half 
a  crown  or  3s.  a  week. 

6771.  Have  you  many  who  are  wholly  dependent 
on  their  pensions? — ^Speaking  as  far  as  my  sub¬ 
committee  are  concerned  the  great  majority  are 
wholly  dependent. 

6772.  Getting  no  help  from  relations? — Except 
that  they  may  be  allowed  a  room. 

6773.  Are  a  fair  proportion  living  with  their 
friends? — More  often  with  their  relatives. 

6774.  Is  your  district  one  of  the  poorest  districts 
of  the  city? — At  the  moment  there  are  no  poor  dis 
tricts  in  Cardiff,  if  earnings  are  the  criterion ;  but 
it  is  a  working  class  district  with  about  20,000 
people.  We  have  no  millionaires  in  our  district. 

6775.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  No  shipowners? — They  come 
and  see  us  occasionally — I  ivill  not  say  when. 

6776.  Miss  Cccile  Matheson :  Do  you  consider  that 
if  the  present  upward  trend  of  wages  continues, 
which  obtains  very  much  in  Cardiff,,  it  will  still  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  old  age  pension? — Yes, 
because  we  find  that  with  every  rise  in  wages  the 
price  of  commodities  goes  up,  and  sometimes  a  little 
out  of  proportion. 

6777.  Cardiff  is  an  exception  I  think,  because  in 
some  ways  the  standard  of  wages  is  higher  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Considering  that  a 
great  many  working  men  are  now  enjoying  an  income 
equal  to  that  of  a  professional  man,  do  you  still 
consider  that  the  old  age  pension  should  be  increased, 
or  do  you  think  that  the  working  man  should  under¬ 
take  the  responsibilities  that  have  alwrays  been  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  professional  man.  Should  wre  expect 
him  to  undertake  the  same  responsibilities?—! 
think  not,  for  the  reason  that  although  wages  are  high 
in  Cardiff  they  are  intermittent.  There  is  no  regular 
•employment  at  the  docks  as  there  would  be  on  a 
railway.  If  shipping  is  busy  the  men  are  busy  and 
w  ages  are  high,  but  if  shipping  is  slack  then  the  men 
are  not  employed  and  the  wages  are  not  so  large. 

6778.  What  about  the  tinplate  industry? — That 
does  not  affect  Cardiff.  It  is  really  at  Swansea. 

6779.  Mr.  Dunford :  And  Llanelly? — Yes.  One 
great  factor  at  the  moment  in  Cardiff  is  that  we  are 
practically  entirely  dependent  on  the  export  of  coal. 

6780.  Miss  Matheson :  The  coal  miners  are  very 
near  neighbours  of  yours.  Some  of  the  dock 
labourers  are  in  the  same  union  as  the  miners,  and 
is  there  not  a  very  curious  overlapping?- — That  would 
not  apply  to  Cardiff.  The  Miners’  Federation  is  a 
quite  distinct  body.  The  dock  labourers  do  not 
belong  to  the  Miners’  Associations  or  miners’  trade 
union.  They  have  their  own. 

6781.  You  argue  simply  from  the  dock  labourers’ 
point  of  view.  Have  you  no  other  industries  that 
play  any  particular  part  in  the  Cardiff  district? — 
We  have  not.  The  dock  labourer  is  as  distinct  from 
the  boilermakers’  labourer  as  the  carpenter  is  from 
the  blacksmith. 

6782.  I  ought  to  have  said  dock- workers  ? — Yes — 
dock-workers. 

6783.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  I  find  in  my  own 

mind,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  little  ambiguity  or 
confusion  with  regard  to  paragraph  2  as  to  income 
other  than  earnings  not  being  taken  into  account  in 
ascertaining  means.  Do  I  understand  that  you  con¬ 
sider  that  earnings  should  in  all  cases  be  taken  into 
account? — No;  we  suppose  that  they  should  not.  We 
consider  that  if  a  person  has  been  thrifty  and  has 
paid  into  the  Post  Office - 

6784.  I  am  talking  of  earnings  after  the  pension 
age.  You  say  here  that  income  other  than  earnings 
should  not  be  taken  into  account,  which  would  imply 
that  earnings  such  as  your  casual  labourers  at  the 
docks  make  should  be  taken  into  account? — By 
“earnings”  we  mean  wmges  paid  for  labour. 

6/85.  That  should  be  taken  into  account?- — That 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

6786.  In  every  case? — Yes. 


6787.  You  quoted  someone  who  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  that  kind  of  work  were  dis¬ 
couraged? — I  think  it  would. 

6788.  Would  taking  earnings  into  account  dis¬ 
courage  this  kind  of  work? — I  think  not.  As  far  as 
my  experience  goes  I  find  that  old  age  pensioners, 
as  long  as  they  can  earn,  are  prepared  to  earn. 

6789.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  no  account 
of  earnings,  then,  if  you  wish  to  encourage  earning? 
—That  is  opening  rather  too  wide  a  door. 

6790.  You  think  that  it  is  advantageous,  generally 
speaking,  to  encourage  earnings.  In  certain  cases,  of 
course,  it  might  be  disadvantageous,  and  it  might  be 
considered  a  good  thing  to  discourage  strenuous  hard 
work  after  a  certain  age.  But  take  a  simple  case 
such  as  we  had  the  other  day  of  an  old  woman  wdio 
kept  a  stall  where  she  sold  a  few  goods — aprons,  and 
so  on.  She  had  to  give  up  that  occupation  because 
she  would  have  lost  the  pension  or  part  of  it  if  she 
continued  it.  We  have  had  cases  of  people  in  the 
country  producing  a  certain  amount  of  food  and 
keeping  a  few  chickens  or  a  pig;  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  State  to 
positively  discourage  such  easy  forms  of  employment 
which  are  actually  producing  something  for  the  good 
of  the  country  without  strenuous  labour.  We 
have  had  very  strong  representations  that  earnings 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  at  all,  but  should 
be  allowed  to  be  made  in  addition  to  the  pension 
received  at  a  given  age  ? — I  quite  agree  that  earnings 
of  that  character  at  any  rate  should  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

6791.  So  that  you  really  qualify  to  some  extent  the 
viewT  set  out  in  No.  2  as  to  earnings  not  being  taken 
into  account? — Yes.  When  wre  were  considering 
earnings,  we  wTere  considering  wages  paid  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  for  actual  work  done. 

6792.  Can  you  logically  make  much  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  earnings  of  a  man  who  spends  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon  lifting  goods  off  a  ship,  and  those 
of  a  man  spending  time  in  a  garden  looking  after 
chickens? — My  Committee,  I  think,  would  look  on  the 
one  more  as  a  hobby  than  an  employment. 

6793.  They  are  both  producing? — A  man  may  be 
a  very  excellent  amateur  photographer  and  take 
photographs,  and  make  a  few  shillings  in  that  way. 
You  would  not  look  on  that  as  earnings. 

6799.  How  can  you  logically  distinguish  between  the 
two? — By  treating  one  as  a  hobby. 

6795.  If  you  exclude  one  should  you  not  exclude 
all?— I  say  again,  that  wo  would  only  take  into 
consideration  those  earnings  which  are  actually  paid 
by  an  employer  for  work  done.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  keeping  a  few  chickens,  or  a  man  who  has  an 
allotment,  you  would  not  treat  him  as  earning  money 
by  his  allotment,  and  yet  it  may  add  considerably 
to  his  income. 

6796.  You  qualify  your  statement  very  considerably 
with  regard  to  taking  into  account  earnings.  There 
is  a  considerable  class  of  earnings  you  would  not  take 
into  account? — Undoubtedly. 

6797.  You  would  merely  regard  earnings  in  the 
shape  of  wages? — Yes,  paid  by  an  employer. 

6798.  You  think  that  there  is  a  really  logical  dis¬ 
tinction? — I  do. 

6799.  You  think  the  case  of  a  man  working  on  his 
own  account  essentially  different  from  that  of  a  man 
working  on  somebody  else’s  account? — Take  a  man 
engaged  in  the  milk  trade,  and  selling  milk  on  a 
round.  We  should  call  that  earnings,  but  not  if  the 
man  kept  a  few  chickens  or  a  pig  in  a  back  garden 
or  on  his  allotment. 

6800.  The  Chairman :  That  is  the  present  law.  You 
want  to  alter  the  present  law? — We  want  to  alter  it. 

6801.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  Where  exactly  would 
you  draw  the  line  between  the  earnings  you  would 
take  into  account  and  the  earnings  you  would  not 
take  into  account?  You  are  getting  to  a  very  thin 
distinction  if  you  take  into  account  the  earnings 
from  say  a  milk  round,  but  do  not  take  into  account 
the  earnings  from  a  poultry  farm  ? — I  am  afraid  you 
misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  think  that  keeping  a 
few  chickens  in  a  back  yard  can  be  termed  poultry 
farming. 
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0602.  There  again  you  have  a  very  difficult  distinc¬ 
tion  for  the  Pension  Officer  to  draw.  It  Mould  be 
difficult  to  define  it  in  any  terms? — I  do  not  think 
that  it  M  ould  be  difficult  at  all.  If  the  Pension  Officer 
found  a  man  Mho  Mas  entitled  to  the  pension  by 
reason  of  his  age  still  continuing  to  run  a  milk  busi¬ 
ness,  as  an  example,  that  Mould  be  considered  to  be 
earnings;  but  if  the  man  had  a  feM'  fowls  in  a  back 
garden  and  Mas  selling  the  eggs  he  did  not  require 
himself,  1  should  not  call  that  earnings  if  I  was  a 
Pension  Officer. 

6803.  You  do  not  base  it  on  the  consideration  of  the 
capital  involved  in  the  enterprise? — No,  we  look  on 
the  capital  as  the  result  of  the  thrift  of  the  person 
concerned  which  should  not  be  penalised. 

6804.  If  he  has  worked  up  a  milk-round  by  his  own 
efforts,  Avould  you  encourage  him  to  continue  that? — 
If  he  is  still  continuing  to  do  the  business  himself,  yes, 
but  if  he  disposes  of  the  business,  no — that  is  another 
thing. 

6805.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  You  have  three  main  proposals 
here,  I  notice ;  one,  that  the  amount  be  increased, 
and  the  second  that  M'hat  Ave  may  term  the  means 
limit  be  raised,  and  the  third  is  the  reduction  of  the 
qualifying  age.  In  M'hat  order  of  importance  do  you 
put  those  three,  supposing  that  you  cannot  get  more 
than  one  or  tu  o  of  them?  AVhich  do  you  attach  the 
most  importance  to? — In  vieAV  of  the  number  of  people 
M'ho  are  now  having  old  age  pensions  I  should  say 
that  number  one  should  be  placed  first. 

6806.  The  increase  of  amount? — Yes. 

6807.  And  secondly? — The  second,  I  think,  should 
be  the  reduction  of  the  age. 

6808.  And  the  third  folloM's  of  course.  With  regard 
to  the  means  limit,  M'ould  it  not  be  better  to  increase 
it  to  such  a  figure  as  u-ould  cover  all  thrift  amounts, 
rather  than  having  any  anomaly,  and  exempting  one 
form  of  thrift  as  against  any  other  form  of  thrift? — 
I  am  afraid  that  that  is  a  very  difficult  question 
to  answer  off-hand. 

6809.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  practically  answered 
that  in  answer  to  me.  You  said  that  you  thought 
that  it  Mould  meet  the  case? — Yes. 

6810.  Mr.  Dunford :  We  had  Better  let  it  rest  at 
that.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  the  means 
limit  the  income  tax  limit  at  Mhatever  limit  was 
fixed? — My  Committee  have  not  considered  it  from 
that  point  of  vieM',  Sir. 

6811.  As  regards  No.  3,  what  in  your  experience  is 
the  proportion  of  those  over  68  who  can  do  a  good 
day’s  work  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer. 

6812.  You  are  making  the  age  68  and  we  want  you 
to  justify  it? — I  think  I  explained  at  the  outset 
that  M*e  would  like  to  make  it  65,  but  there  was  a 
spirit  of  moderation  on  -  the  Committee  and  we  put 
the  figure  at  68. 

6813.  The  Chairman :  Have  you  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  proportion? — No. 

6814.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  would  like  the  investiga¬ 
tion  M’ork  to  be  transferred  you  say.  Have  you  any 
experience  of  female  pension  officers  work  in  your 
area? — None. 

6815.  Do  you  think  it  a  desirable  thing  that  a 
female  applicant  should  be  examined  by  a  female 
officer? — I  understood  that  you  ruled  any  discussion 
on  this  out  of  order,  Sir. 

6816.  The  Chairman :  Yes,  but  this  is  a  general 
question? — I  follow.  We  have  no  experence  of  female 
Excise  Officers  in  Cardiff.  I  would  not  care  to  go 
into  the  matter  unless  I  could  do  so  quite  thoroughly 
on  the  instruction  of  my  Committee. 

6817.  Mr.  Dunford :  Have  you  any  experience  as 
to  relative  hardship  with  regard  to  old  men  and  old 
women.  Does  one  suffer  more  than  the  other  in  old 
age? — Yes;  I  think  the  woman  would  suffer  more.. 

6818.  You  think  she  ought  to  have  consideration 
in  consequence? — Yes. 

6819.  With  regard  to  the  description  “  hobbies,” 
do  any  of  the  people  in  your  part  consider  their  daily 
work  as  a  hobby? — I  do  not  look  upon  mine  as  a 
pleasure. 

6820.  But  are  there  not  many  people  Mho  do  take 
a  great  pleasure  in  their  work  and  in  a  certain  sense 
it  is  their  hobby.  If  they  do  not  continue  it  they 
Mrould  very  quickly  die? — I  have  hoard  it  said  that 


people  very  soon  die  after  retirement  from  Mork. 
Speaking  personally,  I  think  I  should  live  a  little 
longer  if  I  knocked  off  hard  work  soon. 

6821.  Mr.  Devlin :  All  the  Judges  in  Ireland  live 
to  be  about  95?— Do  they  Avork? 

6822.  Mr.  Dunford:  They  do  not  hang  themselves. 
Sir  Theodore  gave  me  a  suggestion  in  regard  to 
“  hobbies.”  Take  an  old  cobbler  Mrho  gives  up  work 
but  still  does  a  little  cobbling  after  and  gets  a  few 
shillings  a  day  by  it.  Where  Mould  you  draw  the 
line  between  work  and  a  hobby  there? — Provided 
that  he  only  cobbled  the  boots  of  his  own  family 
for  instance,  I  would  call  that  a  hobby. 

6823.  He  might  do  it  for  others? — That  is  a  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Pensions  Officer. 

6824.  Are  the  Barry  Docks  within  your  area? — 
Not  at  the  moment,  but  we  hope  that  it  will  be  very 
soon. 

6825.  Does  the  prosperity  of  the  Barry  Docks  affect 
the  prosperity  of  Cardiff? — When  the  Barry  Dock 
was  opened  there  was  an  inclination  to  take  a 
pessimistic  vnew  of  the  opening  of  the  Dock  and  its 
effect  on  Cardiff  trade,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
that  pessimistic  vieAV  has  not  been  justified. 

6826.  They  do  a  big  lot  of  coal  shipping  from 
Barry  Docks? — Yes. 

6827.  Does  that  react  on  Cardiff? — We  find  that 
the  trade  of  the  Cardiff  Docks  has  been  extending 
and  that  of  Barry  too. 

6828.  I  do  not  mean  re-act  detrimentally?- — I  do 
not  think  it  has  touched  us  one  way  or  the  other. 
We  have  docks  in  close  proximity  to  Cardiff. 

6829.  Then  why  do  you  M'ant  to  take  Barry  in? — 
May  I  answer  the  question. 

6830.  Chairman:  It  is  rather  too  general? — Per¬ 
haps  it  is. 

6831.  Mr.  Dunford:  Do  you  do  any  ship  repairing 
in  your  neighbourhood  at  all? — Yes,  extensively. 

6832.  Is  that  fairly  continuous  work? — It  has  been 
continuous  during  the  Avar,  but  in  pre-war  days 
it  Avas  not  continuous. 

6833.  Have  you  not  any  really  stable  industry  at  all 
in  the  Cardiff  area  other  than  making  money  quickly? 
— -That  is  not  a  stable  industry.  That  is  a  speculative 
industry.  As  far  as  large  industries  are  concerned, 
that  is  the  one  thing  we  lack.  We  haAre  some  indus¬ 
tries,  of  course.  We  have  the  making  of  briquettes 
from  coal  dust,  and  we  have  other  small  industries. 

6834.  You  have  no  ship  building,  even  on  a  small 
scale? — No.  Ship  repairing  is  the  principal  business. 

6835.  You  have  paint  manufactures? — Very  small 
businesses.  We  have  one  or  tyro  steel  works  and  a 
copper  works.  Those  are  ithe  largest  concerns  in  the 
Cardiff  area. 

6836.  I  knoAV  that  the  Llanelly  industry  does  not 
affect  you.  I  gather  that  you  consider  that  the  dis¬ 
ability  payment  under  the  National  Health  Insurance 
is  not  applied  for  by  people  generally — that  they  are 
disinclined  to  apply? — Yes.  I  expect  it  would  be 
general  throughout  the  country  and  not  particularly 
to  Cardiff. 

6837.  From  what  point  of  view  do  you  speak.  Have 
you  Friendly  Society  experience  or  simply  social  ex¬ 
perience? — I  have  Friendly  Society  experience  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  20  odd  years. 

6838.  Do  you  find  that  in  Friendly  Societies  they 
are  disinclined  to  apply  for  the  disability  payment? — - 
Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

6839.  I  am  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  Friendly 
Societies  and  I  have  a  very  extended  Friendly  Society 
experience,  and  that  is  not  my  experience? — T  was 
speaking  with  regard  to  Cardiff. 

6840.  Just  now  you  said  you  were  speaking 
generally? — I  said  I  Mms  speaking  generally  and  not 
in  particular  to  Cardiff.  You  have  actual  first  hand 
experience  which  we  have  not. 

6841.  I  have  experience  of  all  over  the  country?— 
If  you  ask  a  man  he  will  say  that  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  apply. 

6842.  Has  that  more  to  do  with  the  Industrials  than 
Friendly  Societies? — More  to  do  with  the  Industrials. 

6843.  I  have  heard  that  the  Industrial  place  more 
obstacles  in  the  Avay  of  prompt  payment? — They  do. 

6844.  Friendly  Societies  have  the  reputation  of  pav¬ 
ing  benefits  under  the  Insurance  Act  very  promptly 
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indeed? — That  is  so.  The  position  may  not  be  par¬ 
ticularly  well  known.  Take  people  who  apply  for  Old 
Age  Pensions.  A  lady  had  applied  for  an  Old  Age 
Pension.  She  regularly  comes  to  my  Committee  as 
one  of  the  representatives  for  a  ward  in  the  City 
Council.  When  she  has  a  paper  calling  her  to  a 
meeting  she  says  “  If  it  is  going  to  be  all  this  trouble 
I  shall  not  (trouble  about  it.” 

6845.  I  take  it  this  is  your  personal  view,  and  not 
the  view  of  your  Committee? — I  understood  that  you 
wanted  my  personal  view. 

6846.  Mr.  Dunford:  We  want  both? — Very  well. 

6847.  Chairman  :  It  ought  to  be  said,  I  think,  that 
62  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  70  and  upwards  are  at 
present  drawing  pensions.  That  is  rather  important? 
—Yes. 

6848.  Mr.  Comyns :  I  am  afraid  that  I  still  do  not 
understand  your  proposal  No.  2.  Is  the  Old  Age 
Pension  of  15s.  a  week  a  flart  rate,  or  would  you  lessen 
it  to  a  lower  amount? — My  Committee  would  consider 
that  to  be  a  flat  rate. 

6849.  You  would  not  have  a  5s.  or  a  4s.  pension, 
according  to  the  means? — Certainly  not  under  the 
present  condition  of  living. 

6850.  You  remember  that  under  the  present  Acts 
where  a  married  couple  are  living  together  you 
take  the  total  means  of  the  couple  and  you  allow 
twice  the  amount  on  the  ground  that  there  are  two 
people  to  support.  Would  you  contemplate  that  that 
procedure  should  be  preserved?- — Yes.  My  Committee 
would  consider  that  whatever  circumstances  might 
apply  in  the  particular  direction,  both  those  people 
were  entitled  to  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

6851.  Take,  as  an  example,  a  man  quite  well  able 
to  work  and  well  under  70  who  lias  a  wife  who  is  70 
years  of  age.  You  would  give  15s.  to  the  woman. 
You  would  double  the  36s.,  making  it  72s.  You  would 
allow  the  man  to  earn  £2  17s.  a  week,  and  give  his 
wife  15s.  a  iveek  pension? — Certainly. 

6852.  Is  not  that  too  liberal? — My  Committee  con¬ 
sider  that  a  woman  is  entitled  to  the  pension  when  she 
becomes  the  specified  age. 

6853.  That  is  an  argument  for  not  reckoning  earn¬ 
ings  or  any  forms  of  means? — The  majority  of  women 
in  that  particular  position  never  would  have  had 
earnings. 

6854.  But  the  husband  is  liable  to  support  his  wife. 
Suppose  that  he  has  £3  a  week  coming  in.  If  you 
give  15s.  to  the  wife  it  is  a  considerable  advance  on 
our  present  standard? — My  Committee  would  con¬ 
sider  that  she  is  entitled  to  the  15s.  Supposing  that 
the  husband  died,  there  would  be  no  earnings  then. 
The  pension  should  be  given  to  her  because  she  is  of 
the  age  and  has  no  means  of  her  own. 

6855.  It  is  a  very  big  thing,  is  it  not,  to  give  15s., 
with  £3  a  week  coming  into  the  house? — But  that  is 
rather  an  extreme  case,  is  it  not? 

6856.  It  mav  be,  but  we  have  to  consider  it.  Now 
would  you  include  the  yearly  value  of  property  in  the 
calculation  of  means.  Supposing  that  a  man  has 
three  or  four  houses  belonging  to  him  which  are  let, 

( The  Witness 


would  you  take  into  consideration  the  yearly  value 
of  the  houses?  It  is  true  that  it  is  income,  but  I 
do  not  understand  how  you  would  deal  with  income 
from  property.  You  refer  to  income  from  invest¬ 
ments? — Yes.  I  think  there  would  be  nothing  unfair 
in  treating  house  property  in  the  same  basis. 

6857.  And  investments  on  War  Loan? — Yes,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  come  up  to  more  than  36s.  a  week 
with  the  pension. 

6858.  Now  suppose  a  man  has  bought  a  Post  Office 
or  insurance  company  annuity.  He  has  invested 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  that  annuity.  Would  you 
regard  that  as  income  or  as  the  proceeds  of  invest¬ 
ment? — I  put  that  in  the  same  category  as  super¬ 
annuation  or  Friendly  Society  payment. 

6859.  It  is  not  easy? — No.  My  Committee  appre¬ 
ciate  that  it  is  not  easy,  and  I  appreciate  that  it  is 
not  easy. 

6860.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  an  old  lady  whose 
son  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Germany  in  which  there 
was  a  difficulty  about  granting  a  pension.  Has  that 
case  been  decided? — It  is  at  present  before  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

6861.  And  as  far  as  you  know  it  has  not  been  de¬ 
cided  ? — No. 

6862.  Do  you  remember  the  old  lady’s  name?— Yes. 
Jane  Jordon,  of  Penarth  Road,  Cardiff. 

6863.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  I  understood  you  to  say 
just  now  that  the  majority  of  Old  Age  Pensioners 
with  whom  you  have  any  acquaintance  have  no  means 
except  the  pension? — Yes,  the  majority  of  them. 

6864.  That  does  not  agree  with  the  evidence  that 
we  have  received  with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensioners, 
which  is,  speaking  generally,  rather  a  small  percentage 
have  nothing  but  the  Old  Age  Pension.  Enquiry  was 
recently  made  with  regard  to  Cardiff  as  to  those  who 
have  made  claims  within  the  last  three  months.  Just 
under  6  per  cent,  of  those  had  nothing  but  their 
pension? — At  present  everything  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  even  the  gifts  of  generous  friends  and 
relatives. 

6865.  Yes? — My  Committee  do  not  wish  those  to  be 
counted  as  income. 

6865a.  But  we  must  take  the  present  law  into  con¬ 
sideration  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  very  desirous  of  altering 
the  law,  if  possible. 

6866.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  like  per  cent, 
of  the  present  Old  Age  Pensioners  who  have  nothing 
but  the  Old  Age  Pension? — I  should  think  the  pro¬ 
portion  in  my  own  district  would  be  much  larger.  I 
can  quite  understand  it  being  reduced  considerably 
when  you  come  to  deal  with  a  high-class  residential 
district  such  as  Roath. 

0867.  In  some  agricultural  districts  there  is  a  very 
small  proportion  who  have  nothing  but  the  Old  Age 
Pension? — I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  present 
system  of  compiling  income,  taking  even  gifts  as  in¬ 
come,  is  not  fair. 

Chairman :  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  the  Committee  are 
very  grateful  to  you  for  having  come  here  to-day  and 
given  us  such  valuable  evidence. 

withdrew.) 


Mr.  Councillor  John  Saturnus  Kelly,  called  and  examined. 


6868.  Chairman:  Mr.  Kelly,  would  you  kindly  tell 
the  Committee  your  present  position? — Yes.  The  first 
thing  I  must  do  is  to  apologise  for  my  voice,  sir.  It 
was  my  first  trip  across,  and  I  caught  cold.  My  posi¬ 
tion  is  this :  first  and  foremost  I  am  an  ex-railway 
labourer  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 
I  was  born  62  years  ago.  I  was  elected  by  the  work¬ 
men  of  Inchicore  and  sent  to  the  Corporation  to  look 
after  their  interests.  I  have  had  50  years  on  public 
affairs. 

6869.  What  is  your  official  position  at  the  moment? 
— I  am  Chairman  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Committee. 

6870.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  Is  that  for 
the  whole  of  Dublin? — For  the  whole  of  the  Borough 
of  Dublin. 

68/ 1.  We  have  received  a  precis  of  your  evidence. 
Shall  we. accept  it  as  it  is  put? — Yes.  The  following  is 
th  e  precis : 

“The  subject  was  considered  at  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  of  the  Borough  of 
Dublin,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presiding.  It  was 


unanimously  decided  to  make  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  to  be  embodied  in  the  amending  Bill :  — 

(1)  To  increase  the  weekly  allowance  considerably. 

(2)  The  age  limit'  to  be  reduced  from  70  to  65 

years. 

(31)  The  financial  means  limit  to  be  increased  con¬ 
siderably. 

(4)  To  remove  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensioner  seeking  indoor 
medical  relief,  and,  further,  we  suggest  to 
the  Committee  the  removal  of  the  dis¬ 
qualification  of  persons  in  receipt  of  Old 
Age  Pension  on  the  ground  of  being  in¬ 
mates  of  homes  and  charitable  institutions. 

The  Committee  consider  the  recommendation  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  for  per¬ 
sons  receiving  medical  relief  in  Poor  Law  Unions  and 
hospitals  and  homes  as  of  prime  importance,  as  many 
cases  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee  where 
gross  hardship  was  inflicted  on  pensioners  as  a  result 
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of  the  operation  of  this  disqualification.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  further  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Commissioners  to  visit  Ireland  and  procure 
evidence  there  first  hand.” 

6872.  Have  you  any  verbal  corrections  fo  make  in 
it  before  it  is  accepted? — No,  sir.  With  your  per¬ 
mission  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  on  No.  1. 

6873.  We  will  come  to  that.  You  say,  “The  subject 
was  considered  at  a  Special  Committee  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Dublin,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presiding.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  to  make  the  following  recommendations  to  be 
embodied  in  the  amending  Bill :  (1)  To  increase  the 
weekly  allowance  considerably.”  Would  you  explain 
that?— We  consider  that  it  should  be  16s.  per  week. 

6874.  That  is  the  figure  you  have  agreed  on? — Yes. 

6875.  Would  you  kindly  give  the  Committee  your 
reasons  for  fixing  the  amount  at  15s.? — Because*  the 
purchasing  power  of  £1,  as  we  all  know,  only  works 
out  at  about  8s.  9ld.,  and  consequently  the  Old  Age 
Pensioners  are  very  hard  hit  on  7s.  6d.  Seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  is  only,  practically  speaking, 
worth  about  3s.  3d.  Seven  shillings  and  sixpence  was 
a  great  blessing — there  was  no  doubt  about  it — in  pre¬ 
war  times,  but  now  the  purchasing  power  has  gone  by 
half.  It  was  left  open  to  me  to  mention  the  matter, 
with  your  permission,  although  it  is  not  specified  in 
the  statement. 

6876.  Does  your  Committee  consider  that  15s.  should 
be  a  universal  flat  rate  for  everybody,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  graduation?— Excuse  me,  in  regard  to 
No.  3  I  have  a  qualification  to  add. 

6877.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  one  thing  at  a 
time. — I  would  like  16s.  to  be  the  standard  provided 
that  there  is  no  other  income. 

6878.  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  graduation, 
would  there  not? — I  realise  the  difficulty. 

6879.  Does  your  Committee  consider  that  15s.  would 
be  sufficient  for  those  people  who  had  no  other  means 
of  subsistence? — They  would  like  the  15s.  to  be  the 
standard,  of  course,  with  supplementary  means  such 
as  are  allowed  within  the  regulations. 

6880  You  agree  with  me  that  a  minimum  must  be 
fixed  for  administrative  purposes? — Yes. 

6881.  And  you  fix  this  minimum  at  15s.  for  every¬ 
body  ? — Yes. 

6882.  How  would  you  deal  with  those  people  who 
have  no  other  means.  In  your  opinion  would  15s.  be 
sufficient  ? — N  o . 

6883.  Now  would  you  kindly  tell  the  Committee  the 
view  of  your  Committee  as  to  how  old  people  could 
be  maintained? — My  experience  is  that  a  number  of 
people  live  with  a  daughter  or  a  son  and  the  7s.  6d. 
a  week  keeps  them  out  of  the  Union  although  it  is 
not  sufficient,  and  the  5s.  was  not  sufficient,  but  it 
was  a  great  supplemental  help.  The  old  people  were 
kept  from  the  Union  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
view  whether  the  pension  covered  the  expenses  or  not. 

6884.  Yes,  I  know,  but  how  would  you  deal  -with 
those  people  who  have  nothing  else,  who  cannot  live 
on  the  pension  and  are  not  in  an  institution? — If  you 
put  it  to  me  in  that  way  I  should  say  von  ought  to 
find  more  than  15s.  It  ought  to  be  £1.  I  do  not 
want  to  dictate  to  you  in  the  matter. 

6885.  You  still  have  not  answered  the  question. 
How  would  you  get  the  extra  money — from  local 
sources  or  from  Imperial  taxation? — From  the  State. 

6886.  You  already  would  get  15s.  from  the  State? — 
Yes,  and  I  would  get  the  balance  from  the  State. 

6887.  But  tell  me  how. — In  the  usual  way. 

6888.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  expressing  myself  very 
well.  The  15s.  would  be  from  Imperial  taxation? — 
Yes. 

6889.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  providing  the 
extra  amount  from  local  taxation — for  instance  the 
Dublin  City  rates  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  that, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why  :  we  do  not  know  what  may 
take  place  next  year. 

6890.  Next  year? — Yes.  We  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  men  will  be  in  the  corporation  next  year.  At 
present  the  men  in  the  Corporation  are  all  very  good. 
We  have  a  majority  of  men  who  would  keep  to  any¬ 
thing  they  guaranteed,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  the 
future.  Parliamentary  and  political  changes  may 
take  place  and  we  do  not  know  who  may  walk  into 
power.  Therefore  I  must  be  very  careful  what  I  say 
here.  If  you  would  like  me  to  state  a  case  I  will. 


6891.  Not  just  now;  thank  you.  Now  we  have  to 
find  the  means  of  getting  the  money.  How  would 
you  deal  with  that? — I  would  like  it  made  compulsory. 

6892.  Presuming  that  the  present  Poor  Law  system 
is  abolished  what  would  you  do  ? — I  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  Treasury  absolutely  having  control.  I 
was  to  have  a  letter  of  introduction  from  my  friend 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Robinson.  I  may  call  him 
my  friend.  He  was  not  in  the  City  when  I  was 
coming.  I  was  not  to  come  till  next  week.  I  must 
apologise. 

6893.  Shall  we  go  on  to  No.  2 — “  The  age  limit  to 
be  reduced  from  70  to  65  years.”  That  is  the  feeling 
of  your  Committee? — Yes, 

6894.  You  realise  I  suppose  that  that  would  entail 
a  considerable  increase  of  cost,  and'  do  you  think 
that  that  should  come  out  of  the  National  exchequer? 
—Yes. 

6895.  No.  3  is: — “  The  financial  means  limit  to  be 
increased  considerably.’  ’  Would  you  in  a  few  words 
explain  that? — At  present  it  is  £31  10s.  and  I  would 
like  that  to  be  double.  Because  why?  The  same 
argument  comes  in  there  as  it  does  with  the  7s.  6d. 

6896.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  removing  the 
restrictions? — I  would  be  in  favour  of  removing  the 
restrictions  altogether  providing  that  people  had  no 
other  means.  The  State  should1  deal  direct  with 
them. 

6897.  What  would  be  the  maximum  of  income  in 
cases  where  you  would  give  the  old  age  pension. 
Would  £63  be  the  maximum? — Yes. 

6898.  If  a  man  had  more  than  that  you  would  not 
give  him  a  pension? — I  would  not  because  I  have 
less  myself  to  live  on. 

6899.  No.  4  is  “  To  remove  the  Poor  Law  dis¬ 
qualification  of  the  old  age  pensioner  seeking  indoor 
medical  relief,  and  further,  we  suggest  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  of  persons 
in  receipt  of  old  age  pension  on  the  ground  of  being 
inmates  of  homes  and  charitable  institutions”? — I 
presume  that  you  thoroughly  understand  that? 

6900.  Yes.  Would  you  put  a  limit  on  the  time  that 
people  were  inmates  of  institutions? — No. 

6901.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  old  people  living 
in  institutions  and  drawing  the  old  age  pension  as 
well? — Yes. 

6901a.  For  an  unlimited  time? — The  word  “  un¬ 
limited  ”  may  be  taken  in  many  ways.  In  going 
into  the  lanes  and  alleys  in  Dublin  I  find  people  of 
68  and  70,  72  and  75  and  getting  towards  79,  lying 
in  bed,  and  I  can  do  nothing  except  appeal  to 
charitable  institutions  like  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
They  do  not  like  the  poor-house  and  I  do  not.  They 
would  like  to  see  it  abolished.  They  have  a  senti¬ 
mental  objection  to  the  poor-house. 

6902.  You  would  not  pay  to  the  inmates  of  institu¬ 
tions  the  full  pension  as  long  as  they  are  being  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  State? — No. 

6903.  I  have  been  referring  to  Poor  Law  Institu¬ 
tions.  We  all  agree  with  regard  to  private 
institutions? — At  present  an  old  age  pensioner  goes 
into  the  South  Dublin  Union  perhaps  for  a  fortnight 
for  doctor’s  relief,  and  is  disqualified,  and  they  have 
to  be  out  for  some  time  living  with  their  people  again 
before  they  can  get  the  pension  back.  I  want  them 
the  moment  they  come  out  to  get  the  money. 

6904.  Do  you  want  no  limit  put  on  medical  relief  ? — 

I  think  that  when  they  come  out  they  should  have 
their  books  handed  back. 

6905.  That  is  the  case  now,  is  it  not? — No.  They 
are  disqualified  for  perhaps  three  months.  A  number 
of  nreliminaries  have  to  be  gone  through. 

6906.  Do  I  understand  that  in  the  case  of  medical 
disqualification  the;  pension  is  not  revived  when  the 
person  comes  out  of  the  institution? — No.  The  pen¬ 
sion  stops,  and  they  have  to  wait  six  weeks  or  two 
months  or  throe  months  before  they  get  it  again.  It 
depends  on  who  takes  the  case  in  hand. 

6907.  Then  you  say  “  The  Committee  consider  the 
recommendation  dealing  with  the  removal  of  the  dis¬ 
qualification  for  persons  receiving  medical  relief  in 
Poor  Law  Unions  and  Hospitals  and  Homes  as  of 
prime  importance,  as  many  cases  have  come  to  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  where  gross  hardship  was 
inflicted  on  pensioners,  as  a  result  of  the  operation 
of  this  disqualification.  The  Committee  is  further 
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of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Com¬ 
missioners  to  visit  Ireland  and  procure  evidence  there 
first  hand.”  You  propose  that  this  Committee  should 
visit  Ireland? — Yes. 

COOS.  Would  you  just  tell  the  Committee  exactly 
what  you  mean  by  the  removal  of  the  disqualification? 

- — Suppose  that  an  old  age  pensioner  is  sent  into  the 
South  Dublin  Union  Hospital,  for  instance,  she  is 
disqualified.  The  book  is  taken  from  her. 

6909.  Alien  ? — She  is  disqualified  the  moment  she 
enters. 

6910.  That  is  contrary  to  the  English  system? — I 
know  that  you  administer  the  law  differently  here 
from  what  they  do  in  Ireland  in  that  particular  line. 

6911.  So  far  as  I  know  the  law  is  the  same  in 
Ireland  as  in  England  with  regard  to  the  Old  Age 
Pension  at  any  rate? — The  spirit  of  the  Act  is  the 
same,  but  I  say  respectfully  it  is  not  administered 
here  as  it  is  administered  there. 

6912.  Mr.  Corny  ns :  Does  the  old  age  pensioner  come 
off  the  pension  list  at  once  directly  lie  goes  in? — Yes, 
it  stops  at  once. 

6913.  The  Cha  irman :  Could  you  give  the  Committee 
a  case  of  that  sort? — I  am  sorry;  I  have  not  one.  I 
could  have  got  piles.  We  sit  every  Thursday,  and 
they  come  along,  and  we  find  they  are  disqualified 
because  they  went  in  for  medical  relief. 

6914.  Do  not  they  get  arrears  of  pension  when  they 
come  out? — No.  they  do  not  get  the  arrears,  and 
their  home  has  gone.  Perhaps  they  have  been  paying 
2s.  a  week  for  a  room. 

6915.  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  Could  you 
send  to  this  Committee  particulars  of  any  such  cases 
that  have  come  to  your  own  notice? — Certainly. 

6916.  Where  the  old  age  pensioner  has  been  cut 
off  through  receiving  medical  relief  in  a  Poor  Law 
Institution? — Yes.  I  can  give  you  a  list  of  their 
names  and  addresses. 

6917.  Will  you  kindly  send  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  who  have  been  dis¬ 
qualified  through  entering  a  Poor  Law  Institution  on 
the  ground  of  medical  relief  alone? — Yes. 

6918.  Is  it  a  common  practice?— It  is  a  common 
practice,  although  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Act  to 
disqualify  in  such  cases. 

6919.  And  it  is  not  the  practice  here.  Now  why 
does  the  Pension  Committee  decide  that  they  shall 
be  disqualified  ? — Our  Pension  Committee  has  no  voice 
in  it.  It  is  the  officers  at  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin, 
in  the  Custom  House.  Our  Committee  investigates 
the  cases,  and  gives  the  pension,  but  the  Pension 
Officer  disqualifies  them  when  they  enter  the  Union 
for  illness. 

6920.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  pension  officers  act 
contrary  to  the  law? — Well,  that  is  a  very  definite- 
question.  It  might  be  contrary  to  the  law'  here  but 
it  might  not  be  contrary  to  the  law  in  Dublin. 

6921.  That  is  a  very  serious  indictment  against  the 
Old  Age  Pension  officers? — It  is  a  great  grief  to  out 
people  going  in  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  or  a  month 
for  medical  relief  to  the  Union,  and  having  to  wait 
six  weeks  or  two  months  when  they  come  out  before 
they  get  the  pension  again. 

6922.  Let  us  go  into  this  more  closely.  The  whole 
of  the  administration  of  the  Okl  Age  Pensions  in 
Dublin  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pensions  Committees. 
There  is  no  control  anywhere  else  except  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  Department.  A  person  of  the  age 
of,  say,  70  enters  a  poor  law  institution  on  medical 
grounds  because  of  sickness,  and  do  you  suggest  that 
that  person  is  immediately  deprived  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  ? — Y'es. 

6923.  Struck  off?— Yes. 

6924.  Is  that  the  common  practice? — That  is  the 
common  practice.  There  are  cases  every  week,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  Mr.  Judd  is  the  representative  of  the 
South  Dublin  Union,  and  he  attends  the  Committee 
every  week.  It  is  sad  to  see  all  these  people  struck 
off. 

6925.  All  the  names  are  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ? — Y'es. 

6926.  Do  you  suggest  to  this  Committee  that  the 
Pension  officers  receive  these  instructions  from  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland?— The  Pension 
Committee  have  no  power  over  the  pension  officers 
whatever  at  the  Custom  House 


6927.  They  have  to  carry  out  the  law? — We  have 
no  power. 

6928.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  pension  officer  receives 
such  instructions  from  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
Ireland?- — He  must. 

6929.  Have  you  any  proof  of*  that? — I  have  spoken 
to  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Robinson  about  it  several 
times,  and  I  have  written  to  him  protesting. 

6930.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here? — I  have  appealed 
from  time  to  time  against  the  pension  officer  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Sometimes  I  have  won; 
sometimes  I  have  not.  I  have  appealed  to  Sir  Henry 
Robinson.  We  have  given  up  appealing  about  the 
medical  relief  cases. 

6931.  Mr.  Devlin:  When  you  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  from  the  pension  officer,  do  you 
ever  win?- — Only  in  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

6932.  Mr.  D unford:  The  pension  officer  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  law  unto  himself? — Yes,  he  is.  He  is 
almighty. 

6933.  The  Chairman:  You  have  made  a  very  serious 
indictment,  Mr.  Kelly,  against  the  administration  of 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  in  Ireland,  and  this  Com¬ 
mittee  will  have  to  investigate  it  very  carefully? — 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  want  you  to  come  to 
Dublin.  Revelations  would  there  be  made  to  you,  and 
you  would  be  astonished. 

6934.  Personally,  I  think  that  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  ought  to  go? — Mr.  Devlin,  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  Dublin,  I  am  sure  would  be 
astonished  at  the  way  in  which  Old  Age  Pensions  are 
administered  there. 

6935.  The  pensioners  go  into  a  poor  law  institution 
on  medical  grounds,  and  you  say  that  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  disqualified  for  pension? — YTes.  It  is  a  great 
grievance. 

6936.  If  they  stay  for  six  months  in  a  poor  law  in¬ 
stitution,  have  they  to  re-apply  for  the  pension  when 
they  come  out ? — Yres.  They  fill  up  the  forms  again 
in  the  usual  way. 

6937.  And  the  arrears  are  not  given  to  them? — No. 

6938.  Mr  G.  B.  Thorne  :  And  have  to  wait  three 
or  four  weeks? — Months. 

6939.  Mr.  Devlin:  You  are  perfectly  clear  that  this 
is  in  regard  to  medical  relief? — Yes,  medical  relief. 
It  is  done  in  your  name,  and  we  protest  against  it. 

6940.  The  Chairman:  YTou  will  send  to  the  Secretary 
a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  people  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  pensions? — Yes.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  excuse  me,  but  may  I  press  you  to  come  to 
Dublin? 

6941.  I  will  lay  it  before  the  Committee. — I  would 
like  you  as  an  Empire  man  to  come  there  to  get  know¬ 
ledge  at  first  hand. 

6942.  Mr.  Dunford  :  I  understand  that  you  cannot 
approve  of  local  assistance  from  the  rates  to  necessi¬ 
tous  cases  because  of  this  fault  in  the  administration 
of  matters  in  Ireland.  I  gather  that  your  objection 
is  that  you  cannot  guarantee  any  stable  authority 
.being  in  power  from  time  to  time,  and,  whatever 
enactment  is  the  law,  you  cannot  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  carried  out? — Yes. 

6943.  And  that  is  why  you  object  to  local  authori¬ 
ties  being  given  the  power  to  help  necessitous  cases? 
— I  would  not  trust  the  old  people  to  local  authori¬ 
ties.  1  would  like  the  State  to  keep  its  hand  on  the 
plough. 

6944.  The  Chairman :  You  would  trust  them  to  the 
Imperial  authorities  ?— Yes,  we  would.  We  want  the 
law  made  definite. 

6945.  Mr.  Dunford :  Assuming  that  Home  Rule  is 
given  to  Ireland,  would  you  still  be  in  favour  of  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Acts  being  administered  from 
England? — Oh,  no.  Give  me  a  Colonial  Home  Rule 
and  I  will  be  satisfied.  . 

6946.  You  would  find  the  money  for  your  own 

pensions  then? — Yes.  Give  us  Colonial  Home  Rule 
and  we  will  do  it.  • 

6947.  Mr.  Devlin  :  Y7ou  suggest  15s.  a  week  for  Old 
Age  Pensions? — Yes. 

6948.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  to  absolutely  sup¬ 
port  a  person  with  no  other  means? — No. 

6949.  You  say  that  you  would  not  agree  to  the  rate¬ 
payers  being  called  upon  to  give  anything  in  addi¬ 
tion? — No;  I  think  it  should  be  done  by  the  State. 
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These  people  have  worked  for  the  State  just  as  much 
as  the  soldier  or  the  sailor. 

69-50.  The  North  Union  has  been  abolished? — Yes. 

69-)  1.  And  it  both  were  abolished  there  would  be  a 
great  saving  to  the  rates? — Yes.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing  that  ever  was. 

6952.  Would  you  agree  to  the  amount  saved  by  the 
abolition  of  the  two  Unions  being  used  as  a  fund  for 
the  increase  of  the  pension  ? — Quite  so — that  is  a  very 
good  point;  abolish  the  Unions  and  give  the  amount 
saved  towards  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  Unions  are  an 
awful  expense.  I  speak  as  a  worker,  and  I  know 
perfectly  well. 

6953.  Mr.  Dunford :  Would  you  abolish  all  Unions? 

Not  all  the  Unions,  but  all  the  Poor  Law  Unions. 

6954.  Chairman  :  That  probably  will  happen.— I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

6955.  Do  not  take  it  from  me  officially.  I  only  said 
probably. — They  were  never  popular  in  Ireland 
amongst  the  poor  old  people. 

6956.  Mr.  G .  It.  Thorne  :  I  would  like  to  put  it  to 
you,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  we  are  here  as  practical  men 
and  women,  and  while  we  have  got  theories  which 
we  would  like  to  put  into  practice,  we  have  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  hope 
of  getting  practical  results. — Yes. 

6957.  Now  you  suggest  three  improvements — first, 
to  increase  the  weekly  allowance ;  secondly,  to  reduce 
the  age  limit;  and  thirdly,  practically  to  abolish  the 
financial  disqualifications.  Of  those  three,  which  do 
you  attach  the  most  importance  to,  if  you  cannot  get 
all  ? — Reducing  the  age  from  70  to  65. 

6958.  Would  you  rather  that  the  weekly  payment 
should  remain  as  it  is  at  present  at  7s.  6d.  and  reduce 
the  age,  rather  than  th^t  it  should  remain  at  70  with 
a  larger  amount  than  7s.  6d.  ? — I  would.  Would  you 
permit  me  to  give  my  reasons  ? 

6959.  I  would  like  them.— As  I  said  before,  for  the 
last  five  years  I  have  travelled  the  lanes  and  courtways 
and  alleys  of  Dublin  day  by  day  doing  War  Office  and 
Admiralty  work.  I  come  across  people  getting  3s.  6d. 
or  5s.  a  week.  Perhaps  the  son  has  been  killed.  The 
people  are  lying  in  bed  at  68  or  69  with  no  relatives 
whatever.  Somebody  may  come  in  to  attend  to 
them.  They  have  no  Old  Age  Pension.  I  have  to 
aPPly  Ihe  St.  \  incent  de  Paul  Society  for  help 
to  supplement  the  army  allowance.  I  appealed  to 
the  War  Office,  and  got  an  increase  to  12s.  6d.,  and 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  got  15s.  a  week  for  a  woman  who 
lost  a  son  or  two  sons  in  the  war.  If  the  Old  Age 
Pension  was  given  at  65  you  see  how  it  would  help. 
A  woman  is  lying  helpless,  the  victim  of  rheumatism, 
and  the  victim  of  hard  work,  and  the  son  has  been 
killed  at  an  early  age. 

CP60.  If  you  were  asked  to  choose  between  the  age 
remaining  at  70  or  being  reduced1  to  65,  and  the 
amount  remaining  at  7s.  6d.,  you  would  rather 
reduce  the  age  to  65? — I  would  if  it  is  put  to  me  in 
that  way,  because  of  the  hardships  that  exist  at 
present  from  65  up  to  69.  It  is  indescribable  in  the 
slums  of  Dublin. 

6961.  As  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications  which 
we  all  attach  very  great  importance  to,  what  do  you 
say? — I  want  you  to  look  at  it  for  your  own  and  for 
the  honour  of  the  Empire,  for  the  sake  of  humanity. 
It  is  an  obligation  not  cast  on  me  but  on  the  State. 

6962.  Yes  I  know,  but  we  have  to  make  a  choice 
possibly  between  certain  things.  Would  you  put 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  as  the  first  and  su¬ 
preme  consideration  ? — Disqualification  with  regard 
to  medical  relief? 

6963.  Yes,  amongst  other  things. — The  duty  is 
cast  on  you  to  remove  the  medical  disqualification. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  do  that.  I  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  way  the  law  is  administered.  The  pension 
money  should  not  stop  when  they  get  medical  relief. 
It  should  be  left  in  the  home  to  pay  the  rent.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point  I  say  let  the  7s.  6d.  remain 
as  it  is  if  you  can  do  nothing  else,  but  give  the  pen¬ 
sion  at  65  and  that  would  bring  about  a  tremendous 
relief  among  the  poor  of  Dublin. 

6964.  You  apply  what  you  say  to  all  Ireland,  I 
take  it? — To  Dublin. 

6965.  To  Ireland  generally? — Yes,  but  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  more  of  those  I  have  come  across  for  50  years. 


6966.  Mr  Dunford :  Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
the  result  of  personal  thrift  having  preference  over 
inherited  money? — Yes.  The  reason  I  ask  for  15s. 
is  that  you  cannot  exist  on  anything  less.  I  use  the 
word  “  exist.” 

6967.  Would  not  making  it  universal  remove  a  lot 
of  the  anomalies.  You  would  do  away  with  the 
inquisition  into  means  if  the  pension  was  universal? 
— Certainly  you  would. 

6968.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  that? — I  would. 
That  would  have  to  be  a  definite  Act  of  Parliament. 

6969.  Yes,  of  course  ? — I  am  not  satisfied  with 
anything  but  a  definite  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
and  no  Commission  or  Committee  or  official  should  be 
allowed  to  upset  the  Act  of  Parliament.  That  is 
what  I  am  afraid  of.  If  you  are  going  to  give  15s., 
give  it,  and  allow  no  official  you  employ  to  carry  out 
the  Act  to  interfere  or  bring  in  any  side  issues. 

6970.  What  is  the  average  capability  for  work  of 

a  man  of  65  in  Dublin.  Can  men  work  well  at  65  on 
the  average? — I  cannot  answer  that  right  off  the 
reel.  I  will  answer  in  this  way:  suppose  a  man  is 
a  pledged  total  abstainer  and  a  non-smoker - 

6971.  Are  there  any  of  those?— Yes.  I  took  the 
pledge  58  years  ago  against  smoking,  gambling  and 
drinking. 

6972.  You  do  not  smoke? — No. 

6973.  I  can  shake  hands  with  you.  I  am  similarly 
fixed. — My  father  took  the  same  pledge.  He  lived 
to  105.  He  was  a  railway  man.  He  is  10  years  dead. 

A  man  may  be  a  good  man  at  65 — I  am  62  myself. 

I  could  take  a  pick  and  shovel  and  barrow  to-morrow, 
and  be  a  locomotive  labourer  again,  working  with  men 
14  or  15  stone  weight.  It  is  no  trouble  to  me  at  62. 
But  then  I  have  not  drunk  and  I  have  not  smoked.  I 
have  not  undermined  my  health  and  I  can  do  with 
three  hours’  sleep. 

6974.  Mr.  Comyns :  You  said  you  are  in  favour  of 
15s.  a  week  pension  as  a  flat  rate? — Yes,  as  a 
standard. 

6975.  You  would  not  have  the  pension  going  down 
to  5s.  or  3s.  as  it  does  at  present  according  to  means. 
You  would  have  15s.  a  week  for  everybody? — Yes.  - 

6976.  You  also  said  that  you  thought  that  the 
means  qualification  should  be  raised  to  £63  a  year? 
— Yes. 

6977.  That  is  about  24s.  a  week,  is  it  not? — About 
that. 

6978.  A  man  comes  along  and  he  has  23s.  a  week, 
and  you  would  give  him  15s.  a  week  pension  so  that 
he  will  have  38s.  a  week  altogether? — Supposing  a 
man  applies  for  15s.  a  week  pension,  and  he  has  8s. 
or  9s.  a  week  from  some  other  source,  that  man 
would  be  entitled. 

6979.  Exactly.  Would  you  give  a  man  with  more 
than  £63  a  year,  a  15s.  a  week  pension? — No,  I 
would  not.  That  is  not  the  object.  His  income 
should  not  exceed  £63. 

6980.  Take  the  case  of  a,  man  whose  income  does 
not  come  to  that.  A  man  applies  who  is  earning 
£1  a  week.  Would  you  give  him  15s.  a  week  pen¬ 
sion? — No,  I  would  only  give  him  4s. 

6981.  I  asked  you  whether  you  would  have 
the  present  system  of  graduating  the  pension,  or 
give  15s.  a  week  to  everyone,  and  you  said  15s.  a  week 
to  everyone. — Sometimes  the  Pension  Officer  over¬ 
estimates  the  income  of  a  person. 

6982.  You  are  in  favour  of  a  graduated  pension. 
The  present  system  is  that  a  pension  goes  down  as 
the  man’s  means  goes  up? — Yes.  Would  you  listen 
to  this :  A  woman  is  living,  say  in  Rathmines,  in  a 
nice  house  belonging  to  her  son.  The  Pensions 
Officer  from  Harcourt-street  goes  in  and  sees  nice 
things  in  the  bedroom  and  values  them  and  dis¬ 
qualifies  the  woman.  A  man  in  a  room  of  squalor 
will  get  5s.  or  2s.  6d. 

6983.  You  are  in  favour  of  board  and  lodging  being 
disregarded  ? — Yes. 

6984.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  but  in  County 
Mayo  or  Galway  has  it  gone  up  as  much  as-  it  has  in 
Dublin? — The  people  from  Mayo,  for  instance,  will 
tell  you  that  they  cannot  get  bacon  at  all.  They  can 
get  butter  and  eggs,  but  not  bacon,  and  they  cannot 
get  beef,  they  say,  because  it  all  goes  to  England. 
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6985.  In  Mayo  would  not  15s.  be  a  fine  sum  coming 
into  the  house  every  week? — It  depends  upon  what 
they  have  to  pay. 

6986.  15s.  might  be  supported  with  regard  to  Dub¬ 
lin,  but  could  you  support  it  for  Connemara? — 
I  could,  because  they  have  grievances  down 
there  to  cope  with  for  people  who  do  not  live  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  the  more  they  have  the  better  for 
them. 

6987.  With  regard  to  medical  relief  I  want  to  make 
quite  sure  of  the  position.  An  Old  Age  Pensioner 
goes  to  the  South  Dublin  Union  Infirmary  for 
medical  treatment? — Yes. 

6988.  Suppose  that  he  has  bad  bronchitis,  for 
instance,  do  you  say  that  the  Pension  Officer  comes 
to  your  Committee  and  raises  the  question  of 
cutting  off  the  pension? — Not  to  our  Committee. 
He  does  it  off  his  own  bat.  We  are  not  paid  that 
compliment.  Only  once  in  12  months  does  he  come 
to  our  Committee. 

6989.  Does  he  send  the  documents  to  your  Com¬ 
mittee? — Yes. 

6990.  The  point  is  submitted  to  your  Committee 
that  the  pension  should  be  cut  off  from  the  day  after 
the  pensioner  enters  an  institution? — Yes,  and  we 
have  no  appeal. 

6991.  What  do  you  do? — We  cannot  do  anything. 

6992.  You  must  do  something.  Do  you  decide  that 
he  is  to  be  disqualified  or  that  he  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
qualified? — The  Local  Government  Board  is  notified 
that  we  protest.  That  is  all  we  can  do. 

6993.  You  give  some  kind  of  decision,  do  you  not? 
The  documents  come  forward  and  the  question  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  you  for  decision  by  the  Pension  Officer. 
Do  you  decide  that  the  man  is  disqualified  or  do 


you  decide  that  he  is  not  disqualified? — We  decide 
that  he  is  not  disqualified.  It  is  against  the  Act. 

6994.  The  Pension  Officer  appeals  to  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board  in  Dublin? — Yes.  He  does 
it  all  over  our  heads. 

6995.  Do  you  say  that  the  Irish  Local  Government 
Board  invariably  decide  that  such  a  person  is  dis¬ 
qualified— in  every  case? — Yes,  in  every  case.  In 
not  two  per  cent,  do  we  win. 

6996.  Mr.  Devlin :  Do  the  Local  Government  Board 
give  the  reasons? — No. 

6997.  Does  the  Pension  Officer?— No. 

6998.  They  just  simply  say  it  is  disallowed? — Yes, 
disallowed  and  no  more.  They  treat  our  Committee 
with,  I  may  say,  an  amount  of  disrespect. 

6999.  Mr.  Comyns :  You  spoke  of  your  friend  Sir 
Henry  Robinson? — My  friend  Sir  Henry  Robinson 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  state  of  affairs  being  reme¬ 
died.  He  was  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  your  Committee,  but  I  was  not  to  come  till  next 
week. 

7000.  You  have  spoken  to  him  about  it? — He  said 
he  thought  that  the  Treasury  would  direct  the  matter 
in  the  future.  I  said  “that  is  a  blessing.  Do  away 
with  the  Pension  Officer.” 

7001.  Mr.  Devlin:  Did  you  ever  send  a  formal 
protest  to  the  Local  Government  Board? — Yes. 

7002.  Did  you  ever  point  out  to  them  that  their 
action  was  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

7003.  What  reply  did  you  get? — We  got  no  reply. 

7004.  The  Chairman :  We  are  much  obliged  to  you, 
Mr.  Kelly,  for  coming  here  to-day.  I  want  to  impress 
on  you  that  the  object  of  this  Committee,  as  you 
understand,  is  to  try  to  remove  grievances,  and  we  are 
going  to  do  our  best  to  do  so? — Thank  you. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  2.30  o’clock.) 


TWENTIETH  DAY. 

Tuesday ,  2%nd  July ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Lieut. -Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H  JENNIE  BAKER. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

EWAN  F.  MACPHERSON,  Esq.,  C.B. 


Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  A.  ROBINSON,  Iv.C.B 
ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


Secretaries. 


Mr.  Robert  Alfred  Leach,  called  in  and  examined. 


7005.  Chairman :  Mr.  Leach,  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  see  you  here.  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Guard¬ 
ians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Rochdale  Union? — Yes,  sir. 

7006.  We  have  your  precis  of  evidence.  Shall  we 
enter  it  on  the  minutes  ?— Yes. 

7007.  Have  you  any  verbal  corrections  you  would 
like  to  make? — No.  There  are  some  additions  that 
may  arise  out  of  the  examination.  I  think  it  is  right 
as  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  add,  if  you  please, 
that  the  586  Boards  who  are  in  membership  of  the 
Association  represent  35  or  36  millions  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  England  and  Wales. 


(The  following  statement  was  handed'  in.) 

1.  The  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England 
and  Wales  is  established  under  the  Provisions  of  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  Association  (Expenses)  Act,  1898 
(61  &  62  Viet.  Ch.  19),  to  enable  Boards  of  Guardians 
by  their  representatives  to  meet  “for  the  purposes” 
(using  words  of  the  said  Act)  “  of  consultation  as  to 
their  common  interests  and  the  discussions  of  matters 
relating  to  the  Poor  Law  and  other  matters  relating  to 
their  powers  and  duties.” 

2.  Of  the  648  Boards  of  Guardians  in  England  and 
Wales,  586  Boards  have  appointed  representatives  to 
the  Association. 
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3.  A  common  interest  of  Boards  of  Guardians  is  the 
welfare  of  the  aged  poor,  and  consequently  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Poor  Law  Unions  is  deeply  concerned  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts,  and  the 
administration  of  those  Acts. 

4.  The  deliberations  of  the  Association  in  General 
Meeting  and  by  Council  show :  (1)  That  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Acts  should  be  amended ;  and  (2)  That  there 
are  certain  defects  of  administration  of  the  Acts  which 
call  for  remedy. 

5.  The  amendments  in  the  Acts  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  the  collective  opinion  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  England  and  Wales,  consider  neces¬ 
sary  are:  — 

(1)  That  the  pension  should  be  increased,  par¬ 

ticularly  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  standard  of  Poor  Law  relief  is 
a  “  living  ”  standard. 

(2)  That  “  Single  ”  applicants  for  the  pension 

should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  married  couples  in  regard 
to  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Acts.  As  the  Acts  now  stand 
it  is  required  that  “  In  calculating  the 
means  of  a  person  being  one  of  a  married 
couple  living  together  in  the  same  house, 
the  means  shall  be  taken  to  be  half  the  total 
means  of  the  couple  ”  (1911  Act,  Section 
2  (2)  ).  The  Council  of  the  Association  has 
been  reminded  by  the  Romford  Board  of 
Guardians  and  other  supporting  Boards 
that  a  “Single”  applicant  requires  more 
than  half  the  “Double”  applicants’ 
amounts,  because,  as  a  rule  (1)  the  same 
rent,  (2)  the  same  fire  and  fuel,  and  (3)  the 
same  household  upkeep,  does  for  two,  or 
thereabouts,  as  it  does  for  one;  also  that  at 
present  a  “Single”  applicant  whose  in¬ 
come  is  12s.  2d.  per  week  (£31  12s.  8d.  per 
annum)  is  ineligible  for  any  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion,  whereas  a  husband  and  wife  with  a 
total  income  of  20s.  to  24s.  2d.  receive  from 
11s.  to  7s.  by  way  of  pension  between  them ; 
further,  that  the  present  scale  for 
“Single”  applicants  works  hardly  on  a 
widower  having  a  grown-up  daughter  to 
keep  house  for  him. 

(3)  That  all  persons  of  British  birth,  i.e.,  those 

retaining  their  birth  nationality,  and  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be 
entitled  to  an  Old  Age  Pension  on  attaining 
the  pension  age,  without  regard  having  to 
he  had  to  the  length  of  their  residence  in 
the  United  Kingdom  (1908  Act,  Section  2 

(2) ;  1911  Act,  Section  3). 

(4)  That  Section  3  (1)  of  the  1908  Act  should  be 

so  amended  that  Pension  Committees  and 
Pension  Officers  shall  clearly  understand 
that  so  long  as  the  Old  Age  Pensioner, 
admitted  to  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary  or  Insti¬ 
tution  as  a  case  for  “medical”  or 
“  surgical  ”  asistance,  is  chargeable  as  a 
“  medical  ”  or  “  surgical  ”  case,  the  pension 
shall  not  be  forfeited.  Poor  Law  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  matter  is  that  the  actions  of 
Local  Committees  and  Pension  Officers  are 
not  uniformly  consistent ;  and  that  as 
regards  the  continuance  of  the  pension  more 
depends  upon  the  view  the  Pension  Officers 
take  of  the  answers  to  questions  in  form 
“  O.A.P.  No.  46  (Great  Britain),”  than 
upon  the  actual  nature  of  the  case.  This 
class  of  disqualification — which  comes  now 
more  speedily  than  formerly — is  wrong  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  Statute,  which  lays  it  down  that 
medical  relief  is  not  to  disqualify  for  the 
pension.  It  is  wrong  in  the  second  place, 
because  it  is  1  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the 
pensioner,  who,  having  had  a  pension  and 
then  losing  it,  feels  that  the  loss  of  it  in¬ 
volves  some  sort  of  personal  stigma.  In  the 
third  place,  it  is  wrong  because  the  effect  of 
it  is  to  throw  the  whole  cost  of  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  pensioner  on  the  Rate  Fund. 

(5)  That  where  the  OH  Age  Pension  continues 

payable  in  respect  of  a  pensioner  having  no 


dependants  chargeable  to  the  Guardians  as 
being  in  receipt  of  institutional  medical 
relief,  the  Guardians  should  have  the  Statu¬ 
tory  right  to  collect  the  pension.  Boards  of 
Guardians  are  willing  that  the  right  should 
be  conditional  to  the  pension  being  wholly 
or  partly  paid  over  to  the  Union  Common 
Fund  as  the  pensioner’s  maintenance 
payment,  or  used — at  the  discretion  of 
Guardians — wholly  or  partly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pensioner,  e.g.,  used  to  pay  rent  of 
the  pensioner’s  cottage  -while  he  remains  in 
the  Infirmary,  or  otherwise  applied  for  his 
benefit  on  discharge  from  the  Infirmary. 
Old  Age  Pensioners  chargeable  to  the 
Guardians  are  free  to  make  most  improper 
use  of  the  pension,  as  the  Guardians  may 
only  obtain  the  pension  if  the  pensioner  is 
willing  to  appoint  an  agent  for  the  purpose, 
or  by  their  taking  under  Section  16  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1849,  the  pen¬ 
sion  money  from  him  if  they  find  it  in  his 
possession  while  in  the  Infirmary. 

6.  The  defects  of  administration  of  the  Acts  wffiich 
the  Association  consider  should  he  remedied  are :  — 

(1)  That  provision  should  be  made  for  the  proper 

care  and  supervision  of  Old  Age  Pensioners, 
many  of  whom  are  found  to  be  in  a  deplor¬ 
able  and  neglected  condition  and  frequently 
in  a  dying  state  when  admitted  to  Poor  Law 
Institutions. 

(2)  That  if  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  is  to 

continue,  then  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  who 
has  lost  the  pension  through  the  receipt  of 
Poor  Law  relief  should  be  able  to  obtain  a 
new  pension  book  from  the  Pension  Officer 
the  day  chargeability  to  the  Poor  Law 
ceases.  Under  present  administration  a 
new  application  has  to  be  made  as  in  the 
case  of  an  original  application.  It  may  be 
weeks  before  it  is  granted,  and  the  waiting 
is  distress  to  the  applicant. 

(3)  That  there  should  be  better  and  closer  co¬ 

operation  and  interchange  of  information 
between  local  Pension  Committees  and  the 
Guardians.  On  requisition  of  the  Pension 
Officer  every  Officer  acting  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  hound  to 
supply  to  the  Pension  Officer  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  give  as  respects 
any  person  who  is  or  has  been  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief  (Old  Age  Pension  Regulations, 
1911,  No.  33).  But  there  is  no  reciprocal 
provision  for  affording  information  to  the 
Guardians  on  their  requisition,  or  on  the 
requisition  of  any  of  their  officers.  In  the 
absence  of  the  supply  of  lists  of  persons 
drawing  Old  Age  Pensions  there  may  be 
imposition  by  a  person  in  receipt  of  Old 
Age  Pension  obtaining  ordinary  Out-door 
Poor  Law  Relief.  If  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  applying  for  ordinary  Out-door  Relief 
gives  a  lo-wer  age  than  the  Pension  age,  a 
concealment,  ensuring  imposition,  may  be 
easily  effected. 

(4)  Failing  the  amendment  of  Section  3  (1)  of 

the  1908  Act  suggested  above,  the  questions 
in  Form  46,  already  mentioned  above,  should 
be  amended  to  make  them  reasonable;  and 
certainly  Question  6  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  ensure  a  calculation,  by  all  Boards  of 
Guardians,  on  the  same  basis.  A  difference 
in  basis  of  calculation  often  means  that 
pensions  are  discontinued  when  they  ought 
to  be  continued. 

7008.  In  paragraph  4  you  say:  “  The  deliberations 
of  the  Association  in  General  Meeting  and  by  Council 
show :  (1)  That  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  should  be 
amended :  and  (2)  That  there  are  certain  defects  of 
administration  of  the  Acts  which  call  for  remedy.” 
We  will  just  go  into  this  a  little  more  minutely. 
You  sav  (1)  “  That  the  pension  should  be  increased, 
particularly  in  view'  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
The  standard  of  Poor  Law  relief  is  a  ‘  living  ’  stand¬ 
ard.”  Would  you  say  what  you  mean  by  that? — A 
“  living  ”  standard  I  take  it  is  a  standard  that  meets 
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the  definition  of  “  destitution  ”  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Adrian,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  when  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Law  and  Relief  of  Distress.  The  Committee 
may  have  had  that  definition  before  them.  If  not  I 
would  like  to  read  it. 

7008a.  If  you  will. — “  ‘  Destitution  ’  when  used  to 
describe  the  condition  of  a  person  as  a  subject  for  re¬ 
lief,  implies  that  he  is  for  the  time  being  without 
material  resources  (1)  directly  available  and  (2) 
appropriate  for  satisfying  his  physical  needs  (a) 
whether  actually  existing  or  ( b )  likely  to  arise  immed¬ 
iately.  By  ‘  physical  needs  ’  in  this  definition  are 
meant  such  needs  as  must  be  satisfied  (1)  in  order 
to  maintain  life  or  (2)  in  order  to  obviate,  mitigate  or 
remove  causes  endangering  life  or  likely  to  endanger 
life  or  impair  health  or  bodily  fitness  for  self- 
support.” 

7009.  That  is  the  Act? — It  is  not  defined  in  that 
way  in  the  Act.  That  is  Mr.  Adrian’s  definition 
gathered  from  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law 
Statutes  and  I  suggest  that  the  standard  of  Poor 
Law  Relief  is  a  living  standard. 

7010.  You  would  agree  that  tho  old  age  pension  is 
not  intended  to  provide  complete  maintenance? — One 
could  not  assume  that  Parliament,  when  it  fixed  a 
statutory  pension  of  5s.,  ever  conceived  that  5s.  would 
meet  complete  maintenance.  That  is  a  reason  why 
there  should  be  exceedingly  great  care  exercised  in 
disqualifying  the  pensioner  from  pension. 

7011.  You  would  agree  that  some  other  form  of 
subsidy  is  required  besides  the  old  age  pension? — The 
Act  itself,  as  regards  medical  relief,  has  thrown  the 
burden  of  providing  it,  if  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
on  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  a  very  wide  extent  because 
it  is  not  only  to  include  ordinary  doctor’s  and  nurse’s 
services,  but  food  and  comforts  that  the  medical 
officer  treating  the  case  may,  in  his  judgment,  deter¬ 
mine  ate  needed.  The  word  “  comfort  ”  is  a  wide 
word.  It  is  ringed  round  with  circumstances. 

7012.  I  was  referring  to  those  cases  where  there  is 
no  medical  relief.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal 
with  those? — My  idea,  as  representing  the  Association 
of  Poor  Law  Unions,  is  that  the  pension  of  5s.  ought 
to  be  raised. 

7013.  It  is  now  7s.  6d.? — That  is  the  war-time 
pension.  That  is  not  the  statutory  pension. 

7014.  The  statutory  pension  is  still  5s.? — Yes, 
exactly.  In  other  words,  because  of  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  war,  the  Treasury  has  become  better 
than  the  Act,  but  I  take  it  that  this  Committee,  in 
considering  these  matters,  will  have  in  view  the 
amendments  that  it  is  conceived  are  necessary  in  the 
Act,  and  my  Association  say  that  the  statutory  pen¬ 
sion  of  5s.  should  be  increased. 

7015.  You  can  take  it  that  7s.  6d.  will  be  the  fixed 
amount.  We  are  not  likely  to  go  back  to  5s.? — Even 
then  I  suggest  that  7s.  6d.  is  too  little. 

7016.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  From  your 
experience,  what  amount  would  you  suggest? — I 
should  say  at  least  double. 

7017.  When  you  say  double,  do  you  mean  10s.  or 
15s.  ? — I  say  10s.  at  least. 

7018.  Paragraph  5  (2),  “That  'single”  applicants 
for  the  pension  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  married  couples  in  regard  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  ”  ? 
— Might  I  say,  please,  that  Guardians  are  now,  in  a 
number  of  unions,  giving  more  than  7s.  6d.  to  their 
aged  and  infirm  poor — some  of  them  10s.  That  is  in 
large  urban  Unions.  It  is  suggested  that  that 
measure  of  relief  which  is  to  meet  maintenance,  and 
which  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  not  passed  to 
meet,  is  resulting  in  drawing  a  number  of  applicants 
from  the  old  age  pension  to  the  Poor  Law  for  ordinary 
relief.  The  conditions  under  which  ordinary  out 
relief  is  administered  to-day  are  such,  especially  now 
that  the  vote  is  given  to  the  out-door  recipient  of 
relief  under  the  last  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  that  it  does  not  matter  much  to  an  old  person 
where  the  money  comes  from  if  assistance  has  to  be 
had.  The  indigent  have  to  have  assistance,  and  if 
it  comes  about  that  the  public  source  is  all  that  they 
have  it  is  natural  that  if  the  old  age  pension,  aug¬ 
mented  by  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.,  is  less  than  the  local 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  giving,  they  will  apply  for 
Poor  Law  relief — that  is,  for  ordinary  relief. 


7019.  Presuming  that  the  Poor  Law  was  abolished, 
could  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  as  to  how 
pensions  should  be  subsidised? — I  cannot.  I  can 
assume  the  Boards  of  Guardians  going,  but  we  must 
have  some  provision  somewhere  for  maintenance. 
You  find  that  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  in  ours 
pre-eminently.  I  take  it  that  if  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  go  there  must  be  a  Poor  Law.  In  fact, 
when  all  is  done  and  isaid  the  old  age  pension, 
although  you  say  it  is  not  for  maintenance,  is  still 
a  department  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  as  such  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  their  Annual  Report,  part  4, 
have  from  the  first  dealt  with  it,  and  they  still  deal 
with  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Poor  Law.  You  will 
find  all  the  information  in  their  Report.  The  Central 
Pension  Authority,  in  connection  with  the  old  age 
pensions,  is  put  under  the  Poor  Law  section  of  the 
Board’s  Report.  Whoever  goes  or  whoever  remains, 
surely  there  .must  be  some  provision  for  a  living 
standard  for  the  aged  as  well  as  any  other  class. . 

7020.  We  are  all  agreed  about  that.  Should  the 
10s.  you  suggest  be  provided  by  Imperial  taxation  ? — 
Having  regard  to  the  motives  that  moved  Parliament 
in  enacting  the  Act  of  1908,  I  suggest  that  it  should 
remain  an  Imperial  charge. 

7021.  I  follow. — 10s.  now  is  not  the  equivalent  of 
5s.  when  the  Act  was  passed. 

7022.  Who  would  provide  the  extra  subsidy  ? 
Would  it  be  out  of  local  taxation? — If  more  than  10s. 
was  required? 

7023.  Yes.  I  am  referring  to  those  people  now  who 
have  no  other  means  than  the  10s? — The  suggestion 

is,  on  the  assumption  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
remain,  or  some  Boards,  the  Boards  ought  to  augment 

it,  but  personally  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  two  sources  of  public 
funds  for  help  for  any  indigent  person ;  that  is  to 
say,  ordinary  help  as  distinct  from  medical  relief. 

7024.  Do  you  not  agree  that  the  local  rates  have 
some  responsibilitv  for  the  poor? — They  have  now. 

7025.  I  am  assuming  that  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
abolished? — Well,  sir,  if  the  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
abolished  that  will  not  abolish  the  poor,  and  the 
bodies  that  take  over  the  functions  of  Guardians  will 
have  to  discharge  those  duties  which  the  Guardians 
now  discharge  so  well. 

7026.  Would  you  provide  the  money  from  local 
taxation?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know? — I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  fair  thing,  that  is  if  there  has  to 
be  a  hard  and  fast  maximum  old  age  pension  of  10s., 
or  any  fixed  statutory  sum. 

7027.  Boards  of  Guardians  are,  many  of  them, 
anxious  to  supplement  the  pensions,  are  they  not? — 
Some  are ;  that  is,  where  there  is  no  sickness.  A 
good  many  are,  in  fact.  One  Board  is  circularising 
all  the  Boards  throughout  the  country  asking  for 
support  of  that  view,  but  the  Association,  as  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  have  not  agreed  to  it,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will. 

7028.  If  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  disappear  (there 
is  all  the  more  reason  that  it  should  be  done  by  the 
Authority  that  takes  their  place? — It  then  becomes 
a  question  of  what  shall  be  borne  Imperially  and  what 
shall  be  borne  locally. 

7029.  Do  you  agree  that  there  should  be  a  little  of 
both? — No.  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  cannot  because  I  think  that  then  you 
get  into  an  administrative  difficulty  immediately  if 
you  have  two  bodies  to  deal  with  the  same  case  for 
the  same  needs. 

7030.  But  we  have  that  at  present? — In  what  way? 

7031.  We*  have  the  Old  Age  Pension  and  we  have 
the  Board  of  Guardians’  supplement? — What  for,  may 
I  ask?  The  Boards  of  Guardians  do  not  supplement 
ordinary  relief. 

7032.  They  give  medical  relief? — Yes,  they  give 
medical  relief. 

7033.  It  is  the  same  thing? — The  medical  relief  is  a 
local  charge,  and  so  long  as  it  is  medical  relief  I 
would  allow  it  to  remain  a  local  charge  because  there 
you  get  the  ordinary  needs  of  life  met  plus  something 
else.  I  take  it  that  whatever  reconstruction  there  may 
be  (perhaps,  it  is  foolish  to  prophesy — it  generally  is 
foolish  to  prophesy)  a  medical  officer  will  have  to  give 
medical  attendance  and  relief  to  persons  who  cannot 
get  relief  from  other  sources,  and  that  medical  officer 
will  he  the  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Authority. 
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7034.  May  the  Committee  take  it  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  flat  rate  of  10s.  from  Imperial  taxation? 
— Yes. 

7035.  Plus  an  extra  amount  from  local  taxation, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  person? — Yes,  if  they  are 
medical  needs. 

7036.  It  would  have  to  vary  according  to  circum¬ 
stances? — It-  would. 

7037.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Committee 
arranging  that,  after  examination  of  the  Pensioner? — 
The  Local  Pensions  Committee,  do  you  mean? 

7038.  Yes. — Well,  I  do  not  know. 

7039.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Local  Pensions 
Committee  giving  grants  out  of  local  funds? — If  the 
Local  Pensions  Committee  under  any  scheme  of  recon¬ 
struction  has  got  to  take  over  the  aged  poor  it 
necessarily  follows  that  it  will  be  dealing  both  with 
Imperial  funds,  subject  to  the  Pension  Officer’s  objec¬ 
tion,  and  local  funds  too.  They  would  be  the  Poor 
Law  Authority  for  that  class  of  case.  But  if  the 
Pension  Authority  has  only  to  deal  with  the  Statutory 
Pension  and  another  authority  has  to  deal  with  any 
augmentation  as  regards  medical  relief,  then  I  think 
that  the  Local  Committee  must  keep  to  its  own  work 
and  let  the  other  authority  discharge  its  own  Statu¬ 
tory  duties.  I  take  it,  Sir,  that  you  have  had  before 
you  the  figures  of  the  number  of  Old  Age  Pensioners 
who  are  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law? 

7040.  Yes,  we  had  that. — I  take  it  that  you  have 
all  the  facts? 

7041.  You  say  “  That  single  applicants  for  the 
Pension  should  as  far  as  possible  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing'  as  married  couples  in  regard  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  provisions  of  the  Acts.” 
How  exactly  would  that  be  done? — By  larger  pensions. 
Probably  it  is  known  to  the  Committee  that  in  the 
original  Bill  which  became  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
of  1908,  after  amendment,  the  provision  was  that 
married  couples  were  to  have  7s.  6d.  between  them, 
and  that  gave  the  single  person  the  advantage  of 
Is.  6d. 

7042.  Generally  speaking  Mr.  Leach,  are  you  in 
favour  of  removing  the  disabilities  under  the  Act? — 
Do  you  mean  entirely? 

7043.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  entirely,  but 
generally  speaking? — That  is  a  question  involving 
nationality,  residence  and  character. 

7044.  What  income  limit  would  you  fix? — I  take  the 
Schedule  under  the  Act  of  1908  and  as  a  10s.  Pension 
only  represents  roughly  the  5s.  of  1908,  the  amount 
with  regard  to  income  would  have  to  be  doubled. 

7045.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  what? — As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Government  by  the  concessions  made  by 
the  Treasury  during  the  war  have  rnorg  than  doubled 
it.  They  have  allowed  Old  Age  Pensioners  to  go  back 
to  work  and  earn  up  to  30s.  a  week  without  the 
forfeiture  of  the  Pension. 

7046.  That  was  a  special  war  measure,  was  it  not? — 
Y”es,  it  was  a  special  war  measure,  quite  true;  it  was 
a  war  measure  brought  about  by  two  causes,  one  the 
shortage  of  labour,  and  the  other  the  high  rate  of 
living.  The  cost  of  living  is  not  going  to  come  down ; 
the  tendency  is  that  it  is  going  up,  and  certainly 
when  the  restrictions  on  raising  rents  are  removed 
rents  will  go  up  considerably.  In  view  of  those  proba¬ 
bilities  and  certainties  the  Income  Schedule  under  the 
Act  of  1908  will  want  revising. 

7047.  Do  you  think  that  the  income  limit  should  go 
up  to  £63  a  year? — It  is  so  now  with  regard  to  Old 
Age  Pensioners  who  are  working.  I  think  it  must 
follow,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  must  be  double  if  you 
double  the  Pension. 

7048.  Perhaps  members  of  the  Committee  will  ask 
you  for  more  details.  No.  3  is,  “  That  all  persons  of 
British  birth,  i.e.,  those  retaining  their  birth 
nationality,  and  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  be  entitled  to  an  Old  Age  Pension  on  attaining 
the  Pension  age,  without  regard  having  to  be  had  to 
the  length  of  their  residence  in  the  United  Kingdom.” 
Would  you  mind  just  amplifying  that? — The  Statute 
was  amended  by  the  Act  of  1911  as  regards  the  wives 
of  aliens.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  person  is  of  British 
nationality  and  is  resident  here  and  has  attained  the 
Pension  age  and  there  is  nothing  known  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  character  that  person  ought  to  have  the 
Pension  if  it  is  needed. 


7049.  When  you  speak  of  British  nationality,  would 
you  include  everyone  born  in  England  or  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  has  been  abroad,  say,  in  the 
United  States  for  20  years? — And  come  back? 

7050.  Would  you  stick  to  the  Statute,  which  says 
that  they  must  have  spent  12  years  out  of  the  last 
20  years  here? — No,  I  would  not  stick  to  the  Statute. 

7051.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  that? — 
I  would,  because  when  all  is  done  and  said,  the  length 
of  life  after  70  is  not  a  big  promise  to  anybody. 
Scripture  says  that  “  the  wicked  do  not  live  out  half 
their  days.”  So  that  they  must  have  lived  pretty 
decently  to  have  lived  up  to  70. 

7052.  I  do  not  think  that  that  follows? — The 
Psalmist  was  an  authority. 

7053.  I  am  afraid  we  are  past  his  time.  A  man 
might  live  to  70  and  do  no  service  as  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  and  yet  you  would  say  he  is  entitled  to  a  pen¬ 
sion? — No  service  as  a  British  subject? 

7054.  He  might  live  for  50  years  in  America? — He 
may  have  been  serving  that  time  abroad  in  British 
ships  and  then  he  would  be  entitled  to  it,  would  he 
not  ?  In  the  case  of  periods  of  absence  spent  in  ser¬ 
vice  on  board  a  vessel  registered  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  by  a  person  who  before  his  absence  on  that  ser¬ 
vice  was  living  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  person 
still  has  his  pension  rights.  He  keeps  his  quali¬ 
fication. 

7055.  Yes,  but  he  has  been  doing  national  service. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  man  who  has  not? — No  English¬ 
man  goes  abroad  without  doing  something  to  help  the 
Empire,  directly  or  indirectly,  if  he  lives  to  70. 

7056.  I  will  leave  that.  Now,  I  come  to  the  diffi¬ 
cult  question  of  medical  relief.  You  say:  “  That 
Section  3  (1)  of  the  1908  Act  should  be  so  amended 
that  the  pensions  committees  and  pension  officers  shall 
clearly  understand  that  so  long  as  the  old  ago  pen¬ 
sioner,  admitted  to  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary  or  Insti¬ 
tution  as  a  case  for  ‘  medical  ’  or  ‘  surgical  ’  assist¬ 
ance,  is  chargeable  as  a  ‘  medical  ’  or  ‘  surgical  ’  case, 
the  pension  shall  not  be  forfeited.”  You  know  the 
practice  at  present,  do  you  not? — It  is  not  uniform. 

7057.  Would  you  put  any  limit  to  the  length  of 
time?- — No.  The  Statute  does  not  mark  any  length 
of  time  at  all. 

7058.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  pensioner  stay¬ 
ing  in  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary  say  for  12  months  or  18 
months  without  disqualification? — Most  decidedly, 
and  longer  if  necessary.  The  bar  is  fanciful.  It  is 
the  decision  and  view  of  the  Department.  It  is  not 
in  the  Statute  at  all.  The  Statute  is  exceedingly 
broad. 

7059.  The  general  impression  is,  according  to  legal 
decision,  that  3  months  is  a  reasonable  time? — -Accord¬ 
ing  to  whose  legal  decision,  may  I  ask  ? 

7060.  I  think  the  Law  Officers? — Speaking  with 
t^ery  great  respect  to  them,  they  can  only  give  an 
opinion. 

7061.  We  want  your  opinion? — I  say  there  should 
be  no  disqualification  on  this  ground.  If  a  person  is 
admitted  to  an  infirmary  as  a  medical  case  on  the 
advice  of  the  district  medical  officer,  and  is  in  receipt 
of  a  pension  when  he  goes  in.  then  I  say  that  so  long 
as  that  person  is  under  medical  supervision  and  care 
inside  the  pension  should  remain.  That  is  my  view, 
with  all  deference. 

7062.  Whom  would  you  allow  to  draw  the  pension? 
— If  the  pensioner  has  a  dependant,  my  Association 
say  that  the  pension  should  go  to  the  dependant 
When  we  talk  about  a  dependant  I  mean  a  legal  depen¬ 
dant.  There  may  be  a  wife  or  a  daughter  keeping 
house. 

7063.  It  must  be  a  dependant,  not  a  friend? — Yes, 
certainly  a  dependant.  There  is  a  connection  between 
the  legal  dependant  and  the  old  age  pensioner  that 
there  is  not  between  the  old  age  pensioner  and  a 
friend.  There  is  no  liability  there. 

7064.  Would  you  carry  it  on  for  ten  years? — Whv 
not,  if  the  conditions  still  obtain?  For  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  decide  that  because  a  person 
has  been  in  such  a  place  6  or  12  months,  it  still  being 
a  medical  oase,  he  shall  be  held  to  be  disqualified 
for  pension,  is  without  warrant  in  the  Act  itself. 
Another  thing,  if  the  relief  at  the  end  of  12  months 
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is  a  disqualification,  it  was  a  disqualification  at  the 
beginning. 

7065.  Yes,  but  medical  relief  is  only  presumed  to  be 
temporary?. — That  is  news  to  me. 

7066.  That  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act? — Of  what  Act? 
I  beg  your  pardon.  I  get  into  the  way  of  asking  so 
many  questions  elsewhere. 

7047.  You  have  a  change  now  and  you  are  asked 
questions. — I  submit  with  very  great  deference  that 
the  Act  says  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  only 
medical  relief  inside,  but  medical  relief  outside.  If 
you  take  the  decisions  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
on  some  of  these  matters,  and  you  put  one  against 
another,  you  get  some  of  the  most — well - 

7068.  I  will  not  go  into  out  medical  relief.  I  am 
for  the  moment  on  indoor  relief? — Very  good. 

7069.  Do  you  think  it  equitable  (it  may  or  may  not 
be  legal)  that  a  person  should  be  maintained  for  ten 
years  in  a  Poor  Law  Institution  and  yet  draw  the 
pension  all  the  time? — Y^es,  unless  the  Act  says  that 
he  shall  not. 

7070.  It  does  not  say  that? — No,  the  Act  does  not 
say  that. 

7071.  Your  view  is  that  he  should  draw  the  pension 
as  long  as  he  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  for  medical  reasons? — Yes. 

7072.  He  might  simply  be  suffering  from  senility? — - 
In  these  days,  in  my  experience,  disqualification  comes 
quickly.  The  medical  officer  puts  on  Form  46  “  Seni¬ 
lity,”  and  at  once  Mr.  Pension  Officer  comes  along 
with  a  notice  of  disqualification.  If  it  is  “  Bron¬ 
chitis  ”  he  is  not  quite  so  quick. 

7073.  From  your  long  experience,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  medical  relief  is  a  very  elastic  term? — 
Of  course  it  is.  Another  thing  about  the  Act  of  1908 
is  that  the  statute  says,  “  including  food  or  com¬ 
forts.”  Very  stretching  is  the  word  “  comforts,” 
and  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  got  to  the  end  of  it, 
except  the  Local  Government  Board  by  an  arbitrary 
decision  on  their  part.  You  have  had  the  circular 
of  the  31st  March,  1915,  where  they  say  that  they 
have  consulted  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  They 
base  their  decision  on  a  man  who  was  appealing  for 
his  vote  and  was  held  to  be  disqualified  because  his 
wife  was  in  asylum.  That  is  the  case  of  Kirkhouse  v. 
Blakeway,  in  which  the  Revising  Barrister  held 
that  the  permanent  maintenance  in  a  limatic  asylum 
of  the  wife  of  a  claimant  for  a  Parliamentary  vote 
was  distinguishable  from  the  medical  treatment  of  a 
patient  under  a  temporary  attack  of  mental  disease, 
and  was  not  medioal  assistance  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  1885.  .  There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  which  says  that  medical  relief  to  meet 
a  permanent  attack  should  disqualify,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  under  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act 
the  man  who  lost  his  vote  then  would  have  it  to-day 
even  if  his  wife  were  in  an  asylum  for  30  or  40  years. 
I  have  known  cases  longer  than  that. 

7074.  Would  you  he  in  favour  of  all  persons  who 
are  insane  and  in  lunatic  asylums  continuing  to  draw 
the  pension? — They  do  not  do  it  now. 

7075.  But  would  you  be  in  favour  of  it? — Well,  I 

must  he  consistent  and  say  that  if  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner  goes  into  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary - 

7076.  Or  the  County  Asylum? — Yes.  If  there  is 
any  chance  of  his  recovery  I  would  not  have  him 
suffer  the  great  discomfort  of  finding  that  during 
his  illness  he  had  lost  a  status  which  many  of  these 
old  people  are  rather  proud  of. 

7077.  You  raise  a  very  great  principle  here? — Yes. 
I  think  I  should  he  safe  in  saying  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  people  over  70  in  lunatic  asylums  is  not  so 
large  as  the  proportion  over  70  in  Poor  Law  In¬ 
firmaries. 

7078.  I  agree,  but  the  principle  is  the  same? — Yes. 
The  Treasury,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  has  played 
fast  and  loose  with  the  principle  so  far  as  regards 
statutory  disability  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
during  the  war. 

7079.  In  number  (5)  you  say  “  that  where  the  Old 
Age  Pension  continues  payable  in  respect  of  a 
pensioner  having  no  dependants  chargeable  to  the 
Guardians  as  being  in  receipt  of  Institutional  Medical 
relief,  the  Guardians  should  have  the  statutory  light 
to  collect  the  pension.”  Do  you  think  that  that 


would  be  a  popular  thing  to  do? — Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  old  people  now  when  they  go  into  the  In¬ 
firmary  hand  over  the  pension.  They  like  to  feel  that 
they  are  paying  guests.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
I  sent  one  of  my  assistants  round  to  the  Infimarv 
the  other  day  to  get  some  opinions  haphazard.  I 
would  like  to  give  one  or  two  if  I  may. 

7OS0.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  like  to  hear 
them? — One  woman  over  80  says:  “They  should  not 
stop  them.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right.”  Another 
woman  says:  “  I  think  it  is  not  right.  I  feel  sure 
it  is  not  right.  Would  anybody  think  it  was  right? 
I  do  not  like  to  feel  like  an  intruder,  not  being  paid 
for  while  I  am  here.  I  think  it  is  a  very  unfair 
thing.”  That  old  lady  gets  her  tongue  loose  and 
could  have  said  a  lot  more  about  it.  Another  says : 
“  I  think  it  is  a  burning  shame.”  One  says:  “  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  stopped  when  we  come  in  these 
places.”  A  man  says:  “  I  think  the  pension  ought 
not  to  be  stopped.  The  Guardians  ought  to  have  it 
to  pay  for  my  keep  if  I  sign  the  book.”  That  is  the 
pension  book.  Another  man  says:  “  It  is  not  right.” 
Another  says:  “I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  if 
my  pension  was  stopped.”  Of  seven  people  only*  one, 
a  lady,  thinks  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  Six  of  them 
are  dead  against  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
comfort  to  these  old  people  to  feel  that  they  are 
assisting  in  their  keep.  In  a  Union  near  mine,  the 
clerk,  w’hom  I  met  in  Manchester  the  other  day,  told 
me  that  he  had  a  rather  queer  case  on  now  touching 
this  matter.  An  Old  Age  Pensioner  was  admitted  to 
the  Infirmary  and  the  relatives  were  called  upon  to 
pay  15s.  a  week  for  her  maintenance  there.  The 
Pension  Officer  had  got  the  Committee  to  disqualify 
her  on  the  ground  of  Poor  Law  relief  or  on  the 
ground  of  means — I  do  not  know  which.  However,  the 
relatives,  the  children  who  had  to  pay  the  15s.,  and 
who  had  the  assistance  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  while 
the  mother  was  outside  the  Infirmary,  have  had  an 
appeal  brought  against  the  disqualification  and  it  is 
now  before  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  re¬ 
latives  say  that  the  pension  went  towards  her  main¬ 
tenance  outside  and  it  ought  to  be  available  towrards 
her  maintenance  inside,  as  she  is  a  case  of  medical 
relief.  It  raises  the  point  that,  as  15s.  is  held  to 
cover  all  the  cost  of  her  maintenance  inside,  she  is 
not  chargeable  at  all.  Legally  she  is  chargeable, 
because  while  you  are  on  the  books  you  are  charge¬ 
able,  no  matter  how  much  you  may  pay  towards 
maintenance. 

7081.  It  is  a  very  fine  spirit  of  independence  for 
the  pensioners  to  offer  to  pay  the  Guardians,  but  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  give  the 
Guardians  statutory  power  to  take  the  pension? — Yes. 

7082.  What  protection  would  the  pensioner  have 
against  his  money  being  improperly  applied,  because 
it  is  his  money,  is  it  not? — Yes,  as  the  statute  stands 
it  is  his  money.  I  say  that  the  Guardians  should  be 
allowed  a  discretion  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
applied  wholly  to  the  pensioner’s  benefit  or  partly. 
I  have  known  them  many  a  time  use  the  pension 
to  keep  a  cottage  while  the  old  age  pensioner  came 
out.  At  Liverpool  their  practice  is  to  accumulate 
the  pension  for  four  weeks  and  it  is  handed  over 
to  the  pensioner  when  he  goes  out.  Occasionally  you 
find  an  old  sinner.  I  have  known  occasional  cases 
where  people  would  not  sign  the  book,  and  they  have 
nursed  up  the  pension  and  gone  out  in  a  few  weeks 
and  had  a  rare  old  time. 

7083.  What  the  Committee  feel  is  that  it  should 
be  perfectly  voluntary  for  the  pensioner  to  sign  the 
book. — After  all,  why  should  the  old  age  pensioner, 
if  he  is  chargeable  to  the  local  rate,  be  in  any  better 
position  than  the  old  soldier  or  old  sailor  whose 
pension  the  Guardians  can  take  by  statute.  Not 
a  bit.  The  soldier  or  sailor  is  a  man  who  gets  a 
pension  as  the  result  of  his  service  for  his  country. 

7084.  But  the  Guardians  only  have  the  power  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  his  maintenance.  They  cannot 
take  all  the  pension?— I  am  not  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  the  new  statutory  pension  will  be  in 
excess  of  what  it  costs  to  maintain  a  person  in  a 
Poor  Law  Infirmary. 

7085.  The  principle  is  that  the  Guardians  are  only 
custodians  of  his  pension  while  he  is  there? — Yes; 
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but  as  regards  the  soldier  or  sailor  who  has  a 
pension  they  take  it  by  statute.  In  fact,  it  does 
not  come  into  his  hands  at  all. 

7086.  Yes;  but  they  hand  it  back  to  him  when  he 
leaves  the  institution,  minus  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance? — If  the  cost  of  maintenance  has  been 
greater  than  the  pension  it  is  at  their  discretion 
whether  they  hand  anything  back  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  statute  does  not  contemplate  that 
they  will ;  but  Boards  of  Guardians  are  every  day 
and  all  the  time  better  than  the  statutes. 

7087.  But  what  I  point  out  is  this,  that  supposing 
the  Guardians  take  a  quarter’s  pension  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  man  only  stays  in  the  infirmary  a  week,  they 
are  bound  to  hand  something  back? — They  make 
their  claim  on  a  buff  form  not  for  future  mainten¬ 
ance  but  for  past  chargeability.  The  new  pension 
comes  and  that  pension  may  be  applied  to  the  last 
quarter’s  maintenance  if  he  was  chargeable  during  the 
last  quarter. 

7088.  You  say,  “  Old  Age  Pensioners  chargeable 
to  the  Guardians  are  free  to  make  most  improper  use 
of  the  pension,  as  the  Guardians  may  only  obtain 
the  pension  if  the  pensioner  is  willing  to  appoint 
an  agent  ’  ’  ? — I  would  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that 
my  experience  is  that  many  old  age  pensioners  are 
of  that  sort  and  would  make  bad  use  of  the  pension. 
My  experience  on  the  whole  is  that  old  age  pensioners 
are  a  very  decent  body  of  people. 

7089.  Now  just  a  word  or  two,  Mr.  Leach,  on  the 

suggestions  that  you  make  with  regard  to  remedying 
the  defects  of  administration.  The  first  one  I  think 
hardly  comes  within  our  purview  so  we  will  go>  on  to 
the  second  one  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  disqualifica¬ 
tion?— Why  I  have  put  that  there,  if  I  may  so,  is 
this  :  we  say  that  apart  from  the  money  there  ought 
to  be  some  care  for  old  age  pensioners  outside. 
There  is  an  amazing  decision  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  touching  this  very  point,  in  connection 
with  the  services  of  a  district  nurse,  the  services 
being  provided  by  a  subscription  from  the  Guardians. 
I  do  not  want  to  trespass  at  all - 

7090.  No.  It  is  very  interesting. — The  Local 
Government  Board  said  that  their  view  is  generally 
that  while  the  pi’ovision  by  the  Guardians  of  nursing 
attendance  recommended  by  the  medical  officer  on 
account  of  any  specific  illness  or  incidentally  to 
medical  or  surgical  assistance  does  not  cause  dis¬ 
qualification,  the  provision  of  domestic  help  (and  I 
would  remind  the  Committee,  if  I  may,  now  of  the 
word  “  comforts  ”  in  the  Act  of  1908)  merely  on 
account  of  infirmity  of  the  claimant  or  pensioner, 
whether  caused  by  old  age  or  resulting  from  an 
accident,  would  involve  disqualification  for  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  an  old  age  pension.  The  Poor  Law  Unions 
Association  feel  very  strongly  that  any  amendment 
of  the  Act  (this  may  not  be  within  the  reference  of 
the  Committee)  should  make  some  provision  for  these 
people  to  be  looked  after  outside.  As  you  know, 
taking  the  old  persons  on  the  relieving  officer’s  list, 
the  district  medical  officers  have  a  big  responsibility 
between  them  in  looking  after  persons  chargeable  to 
the  rates. 

7091.  We  are  all  in  great  sympathy  with  that  but 
it  hardly  comes  within  our  reference.  Now  you  say 
that  if  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  is  to  continue, 
the  old  age  pensioner  who  has  lost  the  pension 
through  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  new  pension  book  from  the  pension 
officer  the  day  chargeability  to  the  Poor  Law  ceases? 
—Yes. 

7092.  “  Under  present  administration  a  new  appli¬ 
cation  has  to  be  made  as  in  the  case  of  an  original 
application.  It  may  be  weeks  before  it  is  granted 
and  the  waiting  is  a  distress  to  the  applicant.” 
Have  you  come  across  many  such  cases? — It  happens 
with  everybody  who  comes  out. 

7093.  But  have  you  yourself  met  any  cases  of 
hardship? — Yes,  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should 
be  such  cases.  It  is  clearly  an  administrative  defect. 
I  was  looking  up  this  matter  this  morning.  The  con¬ 
cession  that  has  been  made  to  old  age  pensioners  with 
regard  to  going  to  work  during  war  time  without 
forfeiting  their  pension  makes  this  provision :  that 
as  soon  as  ever  an  old  age  pensioner  loses  his  job,  if 
he  has  been  getting  over  30s.  a  week,  he  can  go  that 


very  day  to  the  pension  officer  and  get  a  book.  The 
pension  is  only  in  suspense,  it  is  not  revoked.  But 
here  it  is  absolutely  revoked.  Now,  so  long,  sir,  as 
chargeability  has  ceased  and  medical  relief  has 
ceased,  the  old  person  ought  to  be  in  quite  as  good 
a  position  for  getting  a  new  pension  book  even  if 
there  has  been  disqualification  as  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sioner  is  in  now,  if  he  has  been  earning  money  and 
has  had  his  pension  suspended.  On  the  day  he  loses 
his  job  he  can  get  his  pension  book  back. 

7094.  Y  es,  that  is  true  but  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  people  who  are  what  they  call  in-and-outs 
of  institutions? — Not  at  70. 

7095.  Yes,  I  think  so? — The  old  in-and-out  class 
was  a  class  between  the  20’s  and  the  40’s  and  the  50’s. 

7096.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  a  pensioner  may  give 
notice  that  he  is  coming  out  and  ask  for  a  renewal 
of  his  pension? — Yes,  but  then  he  has  to  wait.  He 
has  to  put  in  a  fresh  application.  He  has  to  start 
again  as  if  he  never  had  a  pension  and  surely  that 
is  an  administrative  defect  that  ought  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist. 

7097.  I  am  sure  we  quite  agree  with  that.  Then 
No.  3: — “That  there  should  be  better  and  closer 
co-operation  and  interchange  of  information  between 
Local  Pensions  Committees  and  the  Guardians  ” 
and  so  on.  You  would  agree  that  there  are  some 
people  who  would  resent  their  private  affairs  being 
made  public? — I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any 
cause  for  resentment  at  Relieving  Officers  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  list  of  persons  getting  the  old  age 
pension. 

7098.  But  pension  documents  are  confidential  ?— It 
is  not  a  matter  of  looking  at  the  pension  documents 
at  all.  A  person  may  have  got  a  pension  in  another 
town  for  a  matter  of  that  and  on  applying)  for  relief 
may  give  an  age  under  the  pension  age.  It  is  quite 
possible  for  people  to  have  relief  and  the  pension. 
As  I  say,  speaking  of  them  in  the  bulk,  these  odd 
people  are  not  of  a  class  that  would  seek  to  impose. 

7099.  You  have  been  giving  your  evidence  on  the 
standard  of  70.  I  will  ask  you  about  that  presently. 
A  circular  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  1914,  says:  — 
“  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  Board  of  Guardians 
should  desire  information  whether  a  particular  per¬ 
son,  who  has  applied  for  or  is  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief,  is  or  is  not  an  old  age  pensioner,  the  pension 
officer  will  be  prepared  to  give  this  information,  on 
a  request  being  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Guar¬ 
dians.” — May  I  ask  where  the  Regulation  is? 

7100.  That  is  a  circular. — But  where  is  the  Regu-  • 
lation  that  says  he  shall  do? 

7101.  No.  4  is  more  a  question  of  machinery.  I  do 
not  think  it  comes  within  our  scope? — It  touches  the 
question  of  disqualification. 

7102.  Question  5  on  the  form  is:  “What  is  the 
average  weekly  cost  of  the  institution  per  inmate, 
taking  into  account  the  maintenance,  treatment  and 
relief  (including  medical  relief)  of  inmates,  the  cost 
of  repairs,  of  warming,  cleansing,  and  lighting  the 
institution,  of  the  provision  of  furniture,  and  of  the 
salaries,  rations,  and  uniforms  of  officers?  ” — In  cal¬ 
culating  the  value  of  the  benefits  of  a  person  outside, 
furniture  is  excluded  unless  it  is  above  £50  in  value. 
Certainly,  it  is  quite  open  to  a  Pension  Officer  to 
say  that  the  average  weekly  cost  must  be  worked  out 
on  the  numbers  in  the  Institution  or  in  the  Infirmary. 
If  the  Institution  is  full  the  cost  is  down,  but  if  it 
is  only  half  full  the  cost  is  up,  but  the  measure  of 
benefit  to  the  old  age  pensioner  is  just  the  same, 
whether  it  is  full  or  only  half  full. 

7103.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  cost  per 
week  of  an  old  age  pensioner  for  medical  relief  in  an 
Infirmary? — I  generally  put  it  at  about  10s.  I  have 
not  looked  at  it  very  closely.  I  take  the  cost  on  the 
total  number  of  beds. 

7104.  Apart  from  that  you  would  say  10s.  at  the 
present  time? — Yes.  Some  of  them  work  it  out  at 
over  a  sovereign.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  uniform 
practice  amongst  Clerks  of  Guardians  about  that. 
They  work  out  the  weekly  cost  on  the  number  in.  It 
makes  a  very  big  difference  whether  the  place  is  full 
or  onlv  half  full. 

7105.  On  an  average  would  you  say  10s.  to  20s.?  I 
suppose  it  depends  on  medical  comforts? — Of  course 
it  does.  It  also  depends  on  the  staff  largely. 
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7106.  Medical  comforts  may  include  chicken  and 
brandy? — I  never  knew  a  medical  officer  order  any¬ 
thing  that  he  did  not  think  the  patient  needed,  but  I 
have  been  surprised  at  some  of  the  orders  that  I  have 
seen. 

7107.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  Have  you  known  champagne 
to  be  ordered? — Yes. 

7108.  Chairman:  That  would  run  up  the  mainten¬ 
ance  cost?- — -Yes,  it  would. 

7109.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  It  depends  on  the  brand,  too? 
—Yes. 

7110.  Chairman :  I  am  sori'y  to  have  been  so  long. 
— Not  at  all.  I  hope  I  am  not  a  trouble  to  you.  The 
second  question  in  this  form  is  the  nature  of  the 
illness  from  which  he  is  suffering.  The  third  is,  “  Is 
his  maintenance  in  the  Institution  due  primarily  to 
his  need  of  medical  or  surgical  assistance?”  The 
medical  officer  says  “it  is  bronchitis.”  A  pension 
officer  says  “  I  cannot  very  well  get  the  pension  taken 
away  for  bronchitis,”  but  under  question  No.  6  he 
stops  it  because  of  cost  of  maintenance.  Now  they 
have  power  to  add  to  the  questions.  Here  is  one  of 
the  additional  ones:  “Is  the  pensioner  likely  to 
improve?  ”  Another  is  :  “  Has  the  pensioner  a  home, 
if  lie  or  she  comes  out?  ”  and  the  whole  business  is  a 
race  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pension  away  and 
under  the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1908,  I  submit  that 
it  is  absolutely  wrong.  It  would  be  better  if  there 
were  something  like  uniformity,  but  there  is  not. 

7111.  Now  with  regard  to  the  age,  would  you  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  statutory  age  of 
70?— If  I  am  asked  my  personal  opinion  I  should  say 
65,  but  the  Association  has  not  expressed  that 
opinion. 

7112.  You  cannot  give  us  any  idea  except  your  own 
personal  opinion? — No. 

7113.  Would  you  like  to  put  that  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee? — If  the  Committee  ask  me  what  my  personal 
opinion  is,  that  is  it 

7114.  65? — Yes.  Under  the  National  Insurance  Act 
a  person  may  get  disablement  payment  of  5s.,  but 
when  he  attains  70  years  of  age  that  is  impossible. 
It  merges  in  the  old  age  pension.  So  that  an  unin¬ 
sured  person  at  70  years  of  age  stands  in  quite  as 
eligible  a  position  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  as 
an  insured  person  does.  That  is  a  thing  Avhich  to  my 
mind  ought  to  be  remedied.  It  is  said:  “  You  have 
had  the  5s.,  but  now  that  goes.  It  must  be  exchanged 
for  a  pension.” 

7115.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  combine  National 
Health  Insurance  and  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act? — 
Well,  they  are  two  separate  departments  of  legislation. 

7116.  Yes,  I  know.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
possible  scheme? — YY>u  can  put  anything  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament  if  you  only  like  to  do  it.  I  had  better 
say  nothing  more.  I  have  been  watching  legislation 
for  a  good  long  number  of  years,  and  I  find  that  you 
can  get  quite  big  Acts  of  Parliament  through  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  which  at  one  time  it  would  have 
taken  half  a  lifetime  to  get  through. 

7117.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  I  understood  you  to  say 
that  if  the  pension  were  doubled  you  thought  it  would 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  means  limit 
must  be  doubled  also? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7118.  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  think  that 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  present  I  under¬ 
stand  a  full  pension  is  given  if  the  means  limit  is  8s. 
or  less? — Yes. 

7119.  Does  it  follow  that  if  the  pension  itself  is 
increased,  the  full  pension  need  be  given  to  people 
who  have  more  than  8s.  ? — I  take  it  that  the  Schedule 
of  means  touches  the  cost  of  living  just  as  the  pension 
does.  If  you  put  it  in  that  way  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  increase  the  statutory  pension  you  must  in¬ 
crease  the  schedule  of  means,  because  the  schedule  of 
means  in  the  Act  of  1908  stood  against  a  statutory 
pension  of  5s. 

7120.  We  are  entitled  to  review  the  whole  situation 
now,  I  think,  and  I  want  to  explore  the  matter  a 
little  further.  If  a  person  had  private  means  of  5s., 
would  you  give  him  -a  pension  of  10s.,  making  the 
means  up  to  15s.  ? — Yes. 

7121.  If  he  had  8s.  you  would  give  him  a  pension 
of  10s.,  making  the  total  means  18s.  That  is  your 
proposal,  is  it  not? — Did  I  say  a  flat  rate? 


7122.  Chairman:  Yes? — Then  I  must  correct  that. 

I  take  it  there  will  be  a  maximum  and  minimum 
pension.  As  the  means  go  up,  the  pension  conies 
down,  until  the  means  are  such  that  there  is  no 
pension  at  all. 

7123.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Yes;  but  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  you  would  give  a  full  pension  of  10s. 
a  week  to  a  person  whose  means  were  16s.? — Yes. 

7124.  Mr.  Comyns :  You  said  you  would  double  the 
scale  ? — Yres. 

7125.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  If  an  aged  couple  had 
between  them  32s.  a  -week  private  means,  your  scheme 
would  give  them  £1  a  week  Old  Age  Pension  between 
them,  bringing  up  their  means  to  52s.  a  week  in  all? — 
There  is  a  point  as  to  whether  the  statutory  pension 
is  to  be  more  for  the  single  person  than  for  the  married 
couple.  At  the  present  moment  the  married  couple 
are  dealt  with  as  two  single  persons.  I  have  already 
said  that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  between  the 
single  person  and  the  mairied  couple  for  the  reason 
set  out  in  the  statement,  and,  as  I  say,  that  was  so  in 
the  original  Bill  of  1908. 

7125a.  It  was  struck  out  by  Parliament  ?— Yes. 

7126.  AVould  you  arrive  at  this  differentiation  by 
making  a  further  increase  in  the  pension  for  a  single 
person,  or  a  reduction  of  the  pension  for  two  old 
persons  living  together  ? — If  one  were  satisfied  that 
there  was  money  to  pay  for  all  these  things  I  would 
increase  the  pension  for  the  single  person. 

7127.  Then  in  that  event  my  illustration  stands 
good — that  where  two  old  folks  have  32s.  a  week 
between  them  you  would  make  it  up  to  52s.  at  the 
cost  of  the  State.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
thing  to  do  having  regard  to  the  source  from  which  the 
money  for  Old  Age  Pensions  has  to  come  ? — I  say  that 
if  there  was  money  enough  I  would  probably  put  the 
pension  at  more  for  the  single  person,  but  if  there 
wTas  not  I  would  reduce  it,  and  it  would  not  bring  the 
amount  up  to  your  52s.  Having  regard  to  the  change 
in  values  since  the  Act  of  1908  with  the  circumstances 
to-day,  if  you  raise  the  pension  you  must  deal  with 
the  schedule  of  means. 

7127a.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes;  and  1  submit 
that  it  is  a  very  fair  view.  As  to  the  actual  working 
out  of  the  scale,  that  is  another  matter. 

7128.  But  you  have  given  us  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  so  ?— Plave  I  not  ? 

7129.  Would  you  mind  explaining  again? — I  take 
this  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  later  information  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  I  think 
it  all  goes  to  show  that  the  cost  of  living  now  is  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  1908;  and  I  have  already 
stated  that,  taking  that  information  and  the  actual 
facts,  and  having  regard  to  the  Restriction  of  Rent 
Act  ceasing  in  1921,  the  cost  of  living  is  probably  going 
to  be  higher  than  it  is. 

7130.  The  cost  of  rent  has  not  increased? — But  as 
soon  as  ever  the  Rent  Restriction  Act  goes  the  cost  of 
rent  will  go  up,  and  the  cost  of  rent  where  the  land¬ 
lord  pays  the  rates  has  increased  by  the  amount  of  the 
increase  of  the  rates,  and  it  increases  by  6  per  cent,  on 
account  of  any  expenditure  on  structural  alterations. 
Take  cottages  under  a  housing  scheme:  as  soon  as  the 
Restriction  of  Rent  Act  goes  the  rent  will  go  up  more 
than  double. 

7131.  Do  you  think  we  ought  to  legislate  in  regard 
to  Old  Age  Pensions  in  advance  of  the  doubling  of  rent 
which  you  fear,  or  ought  we  to  wait  on  the  event? — 
I  hold  with  remedial  legislation.  You  should  have 
regard  not  only  to  the  conditions  which  exist  at  the 
time,  but  to  the  prospect,  and  the  immediate 
prospect,  of  changes. 

7132.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of  rent  will  double 
during  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  present  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  ? — It  is  more  likely  to  double  during  the  life  of 
the  old  age  pensioner,  who  has  just  attained  the  age 
of  70  than  it  is  during  the  life  of  a  pensioner  who  has 
got  to  90. 

7133.  Yrou  are  contemplating  a  time  when  cottage 
rents  will  be  doubled? — Most  decidedly. 

7134.  It  will  be  very  glad  news  to  the  owners  of 
cottage  property. — I  am  clerk  to  an  Assessment  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  know  the  owners  of  cottage  property 
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felt — certainly  those  who  are  mortgagees — that  the 
Rent  Restriction  Act  has  dealt  with  their  investments 
as  no  other  Statute  has  done  during  the  war,  and  they 
are  looking  eagerly  for  the  time  when  the  Act  shall 
cease  to  operate  so  that  they  may  be  put  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  other  people  are  as  regards  remuneration 
lor  their  investments. 

7135.  I  would  refer  you  to  my  original  question. 
Taking  the  case  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  living  alone 
on  something  over  8s.  a  week,  do  you  seriously  suggest 
that  the  State  ought  to  make  up  that  person’s  income 
to  more  than  18s? — If  he  has  to  keep  a  house  over  him¬ 
self  as  prices  are  and  as  rents  will  be,  18s.  will  not  be 
enough.  I  am  taking  now  a  man  living  in  a  house 
by  himself.  He  has  his  own  firegrate  to  fill  for  him¬ 
self,  his  own  light  to  provide,  his  own  rent  to  pay, 
and  his  rent  includes  rates,  which,  like  taxes,  never 
come  down,  but  are  always  ascending.  I  say  that 
18s.  is  not  enough.  Probably  he  lias  a  club  to  pay 
too,  and  other  things,  and  he  must  have  his  tobacco. 
Tobacco  is  one  of  the  comforts  of  life  to  an  old  man, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  the  price  of  tobacco  is 
likely  to  be.  Then  he  must  have  literature,  of  course. 

7136.  Thank  you.  I  have  your  opinion  on  that 
point.  Now  with  regard  to  medical  relief,  if  your 
Association  challenges  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  on  the  subject  of  medical 
relief,  why  do  not  you  test  that  opinion  by  an  action 
at  law? — Tell  us  how.  Excuse  me;  I  want  to  be  very 
respectful.  Show  us  the  way. 

7137.  Is  there  no  way  that  you  know? — The  Local 
Government  Board  as  the  central  authority  hold  the 
pension  to  be  lost.  There  is  no  other  local  body  held 
in  check  so  much  as  a  Board  of  Guardians  are  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  central  authority.  I 
will  not  say  that  they  could,  but  assuming  that  the 
Guardians  tried  to  do  what  you  suggest  and  they 
lost,  I  think  the  District  Auditor  would  come  along 
and  surcharge  the  cost.  He  says  “  \ou  have  acted 
like  unreasonable  people.”  They  may  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  remit  the  surcharge,  and 
the  Local  Government  Board  (now  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  I  beiieve),  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction, 
may  remit  it.  I  have  known  them  remit  it  and 
say  some  rather  nasty  things  (officially  nasty  things) 
in  doing  it. 

7138.  Mr.  Dunford :  They  may  not  remit. — No.  If 
the  Guardians  say  “All  right;  we  will  test  the 
matter  of  these  costs  in  the  King’s  Bench;  we  have 
a  right  to  fight,”  and  the  King’s  Bench  says,  “  you 
have  not,”  what  can  you  do?  There  is  a  difficulty 
about  it.  Guardians  who  fight  actions  on  public 
questions  may  be  doing  so  at  the  risk  of  their  per¬ 
sonal  pockets.  There  are  heroic  local  authorities, 
but  I  have  never  found  heroism  run  to  that  extent — 
or  not  often. 

7139.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  It  strikes  me  that  you 
have  not  great  faith  in  your  own  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  decision  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown? — I 
have  very  great  respect  for  them,  but  I  also  look  at 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  says 
without  any  qualification  at  all  that  medical  relief 
shall  not  disqualify.  It  is  the  ABC  of  the  1908  Act. 

7140.  If  your  Association  feel  so  strongly  that  the 
law  officers  are  wrong,  I  should  have  thought  that 
they  also  felt  that  there  was  not  much  risk  in  testing 
the  matter  ? — But  if  you  please,  Sir,  my  Association 
feeling  that  this  disqualification  is  a  wrong  thing,  as 
an  Association  composed  of  reasonable  men  and 
women  they  say,  “  All  right;  instead  of  taking  this 
matter  to  the  courts  with  all  the  worry  and  all  the 
costs  let  us  go  in  for  getting  an  amending  Act.” 
Surely  that  is  the  way  of  prudence,  and  it  is  a  way 
taken  every  day. 

7141.  Now  on  the  question  of  the  aged  pensioner 
who  goes  into  the  workhouse  and  has  no  one  de¬ 
pendent  on  him,  you  very  strongly  and  eloquently 
urge  the  right  of  the  Guardians  to  appropriate  that 
pension.  That,  I  think,  is  not  the  position  with 
regard  to  National  Health  Insurance  benefits  for 
people  in  like  case? — Would  you  repeat  that,  please? 

7142.  If  a  person  in  respect  of  benefit  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  goes  into  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  becomes  chargeable  to  the  rates  the  Act 


precludes  the  Guardians,  does  it  not,  from  claiming 
bis  Insurance  benefit? — Quite  true,  but  the 
Guardians  Association  do  not  agree  that  it  should  be 
so.  Remember  this,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  Part  I.  of 
the  National  Insurance  Act  is  largely  modelled  on 
Friendly  Society  law.  A  number  of  years  ago  there 
was  a  case  of  a  person  in  a  lunatic  asylum  charge¬ 
able  to  the  Guardians  who  was  a  member  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  and  the  Guardians  asked  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  for  sick  benefit  under  the 
rules  of  the  Society.  The  Society  were  advised  (not 
by  the  law  officers)  that  lunacy  was  not  sickness,  and 
an  appeal  went  up  to  the  Divisional  Court.  The 
Divisional  Court  decided  that  lunacy  was  sickness, 
and  immediately  throughout  the  country  the 
Friendly  Societies  almost  without  exception  (there 
may  have  been  an  odd  exception  or  two)  got  their 
rules  amended  to  exclude  any  member  from  benefit 
while  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum  or  of  a  Poor  Law 
institution.  Part  I.  of  the  Insurance  Act  is  largely 
worked  through  approved  societies,  the  old  Friendly 
Societies  The  law  in  that  respect  is  modelled  on 
Friendly  Society  law. 

7143.  Mr.  Dunford :  That  was  following  similar 
tactics  to  what  you  were  suggesting? — What  is  that? 

7144.  That  the  Guardians  instead  of  risking  money 
by  an  action  should  go  for  an  amending  Bill. — Yes; 
that  is  the  wise  course.  The  Insurance  Act  is  another 
piece  of  legislation.  What  the  feeling  of  the  Guar¬ 
dians  about  the  Insurance  Act,  if  I  might  mention 
it,  is  this :  that  if  a  person  goes  into  an  Infirmary 
(Non-Poor  Law)  the  management  may  make  it  a 
condition  that  the  benefit  under  the  Act  shall  be  paid 
to  them.  I  have  known  instances  of  people  being 
in  one  Poor  Law  Infirmary  for  six  months,  not  aged 
people,  and  they  have  come  out  having  had  the  sick¬ 
ness  benefit  accumulating  all  that  time,  and  there 
has  been  no  control  over  it.  I  have  known  that 
money  to  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  while  it  has 
taken  the  medioal  staff  six  months  to  get  a  person 
back  to  industrial  fitness  to  earn  a  wage,  the  person 
in  two  or  three  days  has  had  to  go  back  into 
the  Infirmary  absolutely  unfit.  Boards  of  Guardians 
know  this,  and  so  ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  save 
such  man  against  himself  by  being  in  a  position  to 
appropriate  the  sickness  benefit? 

7145.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  For  the  relief  of  the 
rates? — Yes,  the  rates  have  borne  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance  and  his  treatment.  He  has  been  mended 
up,  he  has  been  fed  and  housed  and  nursed  and 
doctored  and  cured  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

7146.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  am 
suggesting  to  you  that  the  provision  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  with  regard  to  the  pension  in  these 
cases  is  consistent  with  the  Friendly  Society  practice 
running  throughout  all  their  rules  and  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act  with 
regard  to  members  who  become  chargeable? — The 
consistency  is  no  reason  why  my  Association  if  they 
feel  from  their  experience  that  some  amendment  is 
needed  should  not  say  that  amendment  ought  to  be 
made.  If  I  may  say  so,  and  I  think  everybody  would 
agree,  consistency  is  sometimes  a  very  tiresome  thing. 

7147.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way :  that  in  the  case 
of  a  Friendly  Society  you  are  precluded  from  getting 
relief  in  such  a  case  at  the  cost  of  the  general  body 
of  members? — If  the  rule  is  there. 

7148.  In  the  case  of  an  approved  society  you  are 
equally  precluded  from  getting  relief  at  the  cost 
of  the  compulsorily  levied  contributions? — -Yes,  if 
the  rule  is  there. 

7149.  That  is  by  the  Act? — Yes.  Part  I.  I  quite 
agree. 

7150.  In  the  case  of  Old  Age  Pensions  you  are 
precluded  from  getting  relief  in  such  a  case  at  the 
cost  of  the  taxpayer? — No,  you  are  not  at  all.  There 
is  no  Poor  Law  Infirmary  in  this  country  but  what 
has  got  Old  Age  Pensioners  drawing  the  pension, 
and  on  their  admission  they  hand  over  the  pension 
book  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  make  him  an  agent 
to  collect  the  money.  As  the  old  woman  said  whose 
opinion  T  quoted,  “  they  feel  that  they  are  being 
paid  for.”  If  90  out  of  100  do  that  and  10  will 
not  do  it  and  cannot  be  trusted  (the  percentage  would 
not  be  10  really)  and  they  stay  in  and  let  the  pension 
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accumulate  or  make  a  person  outside  not  related 
to  them  an  agent  for  drawing  it,  and  using  it  im¬ 
properly,  surely  Guardians,  as  public  bodies  and 
trustees  of  a  compulsorily  raised  fund  ought  to  be  in 
a  position  to  stop  wrong-doing  of  that  sort. 

7151.  If  the  Act  were  altered  to  giving  the 
Guardians  statutory  rights  in  respect  of  a  pensioner 
who  is  chargeable  to  the  Guardians  for  medical  relief 
and  has  no  dependant,  would  the  Board  of  Guardians 
be  content  with  that  or  would  they  make  it  a  starting- 
off  point  for  a  claim  to  have  the  Old  Age  Pension 
in  respect  of  aged  persons  who  go  mto  the  workhouse 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  receipt  of  medical  relief?— 
I  do  not  think  so.  There  are  about  40,000  people 
over  70  years  of  age  in  our  Poor  Law  Institutions. 
The  numbers  have  gone  down  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
they  walked  out  to-morrow  they  would,  everyone  of 
them,  be  entitled  to  make  a  claim  .to  and  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  Old  Age  Pension.  But 
they  do  not  do  it.  A  person  says  “  I  am  70;  I 
came  in  here  infirm.  A  pension  of  os.  or  7s.  6d.  or. 
10s.  will  not  provide  for  me  outside  as  I  am  pro¬ 
vided  for  here.”  Boards  of  Guardians  never  ask 
that  they  should  be  subsidised  in  respect  of  that 
great  army  of  people. 

7152.  You  think  there  is  no  probability  that  if 
this  concession  were  made  Boards  of  Guardians  would 
not  set  up  the  same  claim  in  respect  of  existing 
pensioners  who  may  go  into  the  workhouse? — They 
have  not  done  it  yet  and  the  matter  has  been  before 
them  many  a  time  since  the  Act  of  1908.  At  a 
deputation  from  the  association  to  Mr.  Samuels  when 
he  was  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  he 
was  informed  that  while  we  ask  for  the  amendment 
which  I  suggest  ought  to  be  made  no\v,  with  regard 
to  old  people  admitted  for  medical  relief  there  is  no 
proposal  from  the  Association  that  the  Guardians 
should  have  any  pensions  in  respect  of  people  who  are 
in  and  are  of  pensionable  age  but  healthy. 

7153.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  people  who 
go  in  after  being  pensioned? — If  a  person  has  once 
got  the  pension  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  lost 
by  anything  short  of  a  criminal  offence. 

7154.  Y7ou  think  that  where  a  person  goes  into 
a  workhouse,  having  been  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
it  should  not  be  lost? — If  he  comes  in  for  medical 
relief. 

7155  Supposing  the  person  has  no  dependants, 
do  you  or  do  you  not  say  that  the  pension  should 
go  to  the  Guardians? — I  say  that  if  he  has  come  in 
for  medical  relief  (I  do  not  care  how  long  he  is  there) 
so  long  as  he  is  under  medical  care  the  pension  ought 
to  be  saved,  and,  if  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  has  no 
dependants  it  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Guardians  to  appropriate  the  pension  wholly  or  partly 
in  relief  of  the  rates.  Why  I  say  “  partly  ”  is  this: 
In  my  own  institution  we  give  everybody  over  60 
if  he  is  well-behaved  at  least  an  ounce  of  tobacco 
a  week.  With  regard  to  old  soldiers  who  have  small 
pensions,  part  of  their  pension  is  used  in  augmenting 
the  tobacco  allowance. 

7156.  Miss  Cecile  Motheson  :  What  do  you  give  the 
ladies? — They  smoke  thick  twist.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
it  is  surprising.  Old  ladies  used  to  take  snuff.  A 
few  have  snuff  now. 

7157.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Do  you  provide  that  as  well? 
—Yes. 

7158.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  Why  do  you  say  that  you 
would  appropriate  the  pension  or  part  of  it  in  the 
case  where  the  pensioner,  without  dependants,  is  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief,  while  apparently  you  do  not 
make  the  same  claim  in  respect  of  the  pensioner,  with¬ 
out  dependants,  who  is  in  the  workhouse  but  not  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief?  Why  do  you  draw  the 
distinction? — In  my  experience  I  have  never  known 
any  Old  Age  pensioner  come  in,  except  for  medical 
relief. 

7159.  I  see.  Then  it  really  means  that  you  are 
after  the  pension  of  every  aged  person  in  a  work- 
house? — When  once  the  doctor  has  dealt  with  ‘him.- 

' 160.  It  means  that  they  would  all  come  under  the 
doctor’s  eye? — Ultimately. 

( 161.  And  the  Boards  would  claim  that  they  are  all 
in  receipt  of  medical  relief?— They  have  not  done  it 
yet. 


7162.  Mr.  Dunford :  That  does  not  say  that  they 
might  not  do  it? — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  here  as 
a  witness  of  the  Association,  and  my  knowledge  is 
that  they  have  not  done  it  yet,  and  my  knowledge  is 
that  they  are  not  thinking  of  doing  so,  and  my  in¬ 
structions  when  we  went  before  the  Local  Government 
Board  were,  as  they  are  now,  not  to  make  any  such 
claim. 

7162a.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  You  suggested  that 
every  pensioner  in  the  house  is  in  receipt  of  medical 
relief? — I  say  I  have  never  known  an  Old  Age  pen¬ 
sioner  come  in  who  did  not  come  in  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses. 

7163.  So  that  in  practice  it  comes  to  this,  does  it 
not,  that  the  pension  of  every  Old  Age  pensioner  who 
comes  in  having  no  dependants  would,  under  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  to  us,  go  to  the  guardians? — Yes,  that  is, 
if  he  came  in  for  medical  relief,  and  I  have  never 
known  them  come  for  any  other  reason.  I  have  the 
latest  figures.  May  I  refer  to  them  for  a  moment? 

7164.  Chairman:  Certainly.— The  latest  figures  of 
persons  over  70  years  of  age  chargeable  to  the  Guar¬ 
dians  are  the  figures  up  to  29tli  December,  1917.  There 
were  46,753.  Of  that  number  there  were  39,129  in 
Poor  Law  institutions,  or  in  round  figures,  40,000. 
Of  the  39,129  there  were  only  2,365  in  receipt  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions. 

7165:  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  The  balance,  I  take  it, 
are  people  who  never  had  an  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes. 

7166.  We  were  not  talking  about  that,  were  we? — 
I  thought  we  were. 

7167.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder  :  I  think  your  precis  has 
been  pretty  well  searched  by  questions,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  would  like  to  ask  about.  You  attack 
Form  46,  which  is  asking  for  information  about  Old 
Age  pensioners  in  Poor  Law  institutions.  Question 
6  you  are  particularly  interested  in? — Yes. 

7168.  Question  5  on  the  new  form  is  exactly  the 
same? — That  is  “  What  is  the  average  weekly  cost  of 
the  institution  per  inmate?” 

7169.  Yes.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  this  kind  re¬ 
cently  ? — What  kind  ? 

7170.  Asking  for  that  information?  The  question 
is  in  on  the  form;  but  have  you  had  cases? — Yes;  we 
get  them  regularly.  I  had  a  case  last  week. 

7171.  It  is  almost  entirely  inoperative  now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact? — It  is  not  so  at  Rochdale.  They  may 
be  using  up  some  old  forms. 

7172.  Have  questions  been  raised  in  the  replies 
given? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  say  that  that  question 
leads  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  answers  between 
Union  and  Union. 

7174.  Possibly  that  may  be  so,  but  the  answers  in 
practice  are  of  very  little  consequence,  because  it  is 
not  necessary  to  act  upon  them? — Then  I  should  like 
to  know  why  the  question  is  asked. 

7175.  It  is  there  in  case  it  is  wanted.  It  may  be 
wanted,  but  as  matter  of  fact,  seeing  that  the  law 
officers’  opinion  has  been  obtained  (an  opinion  which 
you  think  is  entirely  wrong),  and  is  being  acted  upon, 
a  person  in  an  infirmary  is,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  a  certain  time,  say,  for  about  three  months, 
and  then,  according  to  the  law  officers,  it  becomes  a 
chronic  case,  and  therefore  the  person  cannot  be  left 
there,  holding  an  Old  Age  Pension? — May  I  say  that 
it  must  not  be  taken  that  I  rashly  and  presumptu¬ 
ously  have  anything  to  say  against  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown? 

7176.  I  did  not  say  you  were  rash  at  all,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  you  do  not  agree  with  them  ? — I 
may  meet  them  some  day,  you  see.  I  say  that  the 
Act  itself  says  that  medical  relief  shall  not  disqualify. 

7177.  I  suppose  that  the  law  officers  had  the  Act 
before  them  when  they  gave  the  opinion? — Of  course 
they  had ;  but  I  venture  to  say  they  had  this  lunatic 
asylum  case  before  them  which,  with  very  great  defer¬ 
ence  to  them,  I  do  not  think  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1908.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  the  Local  Government  Board  and  not 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  who  are  at  fault. 

'  D8.  Air.  Comyns:  I  represent  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  and  the  circular  gives  the  law  officers’ 
opinion? — Yes,  but  still  I  hold  to  what  I  have  said. 
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7179.  You  know  the  circular  well,  do  you  not? — I 
am  afraid  so.  Would  you  look  at  the  last  para¬ 
graph? 

7180.  Mr.  Macpherson  :  You  say  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  are  qualified  for  the  Old  Age 
Pension  who  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes. 

7181.  I  take  it  that  that  is  because  they  will  get  a 
higher  scale  allowed  to  them  by  the  Poor  Law  Guar¬ 
dians  than  they  would  get  in  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

1  take  it  that  it  would  be  only  old  people  living  alone 
who  would  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  rather  than  the 
pension? — I  do  not  agree.  Take  an  old  person  living 
with  his  son-in-law.  He  says:  “  All  right;  we  have 
to  keep  the  old  man.  If  he  goes  to  the  guardians 
he  will  get  10s.  instead  of  7s.  6d.  We  can  do  with 
the  difference  of  2s.  6d.” 

7182.  But  is  it  the  practice  of  the  guardians  on 
such  an  application  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  a  man 
who  is  eligible  for  the  Old  Age  Pension,  hut  who 
applies  for  poor  relief? — They  are  doing  it.  I  will 
not  say  they  are  doing  it  in  my  Union;  but  they  are 
doing  it  undoubtedly.  If  you  put  the  scale  of  ordin¬ 
ary  relief  to  an  old  person  higher  than  the  Old  Age 
Pension  the  effect  of  it  is  to  attract  persons  who  must 
have  assistance  from  somewhere  or  another.  Of 
course  they  go  to  the  place  where  the  assistance  is 
greater  in  measure,  especially  now  that  their  vote 
is  not  in  jeopardy.  The  voting  disqualification  by 
Poor  Law  relief  has  gone. 

7183.  Do  you  say  that  in  England  a  man  has  no 
more  hesitation  in  accepting  poor  relief  than  he  has 
in  accepting  a  pension? — If  you  say  does  one  form 
of  assistance  against  the  other  weigh  with  nobody, 

I  should  certainly  say  it  does  weigh  with  some. 

7184.  Do  not  the  great  majority  of  people  prefer  to 
get  the  Old  Age  Pension  rather  than  poor  relief? — 
Of  course,  if  with  the  Old  Age  Pension  they  have 
other  assistance  which  meets  their  needs,  but  if  they 
have  no  other  assistance,  then  if  the  Poor  Law  relief 
is  bigger  than  the  pension  the  circumstances  force 
them  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

7185.  Do  Boards  of  Guardians  ever  try  to  put 
pressure  on  people  eligible  for  the  Old  Age  Pension 
to  apply  for  the  pension  rather  than  come  for  Poor 
Law  relief? — My  own  practice  is  to  tell  the  Relieving 
Officers  of  my  Union  in  the  case  of  a  person  of  70 
to  advise  him  to  apply  for  the  pension. 

7186.  If  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  live  on  you 
say  they  have  to  come  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians? — - 
Of  course  they  do,  if  circumstances  force  them  there. 

7187.  Now  to  go  to  another  point,  do  you  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  Old  Age  Pensioner  who  comes  into  a  Poor 
Law  institution  except  on  the  ground  that  he  wants 
medical  relief?— That  is  my  experience. 

7188.  Would  not  an  old  man  living  alone,  who 
found  that  he  could  not  live  on  his  pension,  in  many 
cases  come  to  some  Poor  Law  institution? — The  bulk 
of  those  people  are  in  before  they  get  to  70  and  they 
do  not  go  out  and  apply  for  a  pension. 

7189.  I  am  very  surprised  to  hear  this? — But  it 
is  so. 

7190.  Allow  me  one  moment.  I  say  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  it,  because  we  in  Scotland  have  a  number 
of  appeals  by  the  Pension  Officer  on  the  ground  that 
a  man  has  been  in  a  poorhouse,  and  not  in 
receipt  of  medical  relief.  Again  and  again  that  comes 
up? — 'Do  not  take  it  that  I  put  it  as  high  as  saying 
that  a  man  who  does  not  need  a  doctor  never  says, 
“  I  am  better  off  in  the  house.  I  do  not  want  the 
pension.”  My  experience  is  that  people  who  are  in 
possession  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  only  come  in  for 
medical  relief. 

7191.  You  told  us  that  no  one  came  in  who  did  not 
want  medical  relief? — That  is  my  experience.  There 
would  b©  a  proportion  who  have  lost  the  pension 
because  they  have  been  held  to  be  disqualified.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  go  in,  probably  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  economically  valuable  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  market,  "soon  after  60,  and  they  are  still 
there  on  attaining  70  years  of  age.  It  is  not  my 
experience  that  they  leave  the  institution  to  get  the 
Old  Age  Pension. 

7192.  You  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  who 
come  in  voluntarily  give  up  their  pensions  to  the 
Guardians? — I  should  think  more  than  90. 

7193.  Is  any  pressure  put  on  them  to  do  it? — Not 

at  all. 


7194.  None  whatever? — No. 

7195.  Are  they  not  asked  to? — They  may  be  asked: 

“  Where  is  your  pension  book,”  but  no  pressure  is 
put  on  them  at  all.  I  have  known  the  Pension 
Officer  more  than  once  say:  “Now,  this  pension 
belongs  to  you.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  Guardians, 
and  you  are  not  called  upon  to  give  the  pension  book 
up  into  their  custody.  It  is  quite  optional.” 

7196.  The  Guardians  never  put  it  the  other  way, 
and  say  that  as  they  are  maintaining  the  person  and 
giving  medical  treatment  the  person  ought  to  give 
up  the  pension  book? — No.  My  experience  is  that 
the  pensioners  freely  give  them  up.  The  Local 
Government  Board  have  pointed  out  that  while  the 
pension  belongs  to  the  pensioner  if  the  Guardians 
find  money  on  him  in  the  institution  they  may  take 
it  from  him  under  the  Statute. 

7197.  But  give  it  him  back  again. — No;  they  may 
appropriate  it.  There  is  a  statute  that  enables  them 
to  do  that. 

7198.  I  know  what  you  mean. — Money  or  valuable 
security  in  the  possession  of  a  chargeable  person  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  Guardians.  That  is  a  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1849,  Section 
16.  What  the  Guardians  say  is  “  instead  of  going  in 
a  round-about  way,  if  it  is  right  that  we  should  have 
it  there  should  be  a  statutory  right  to  collect  it  at 
the  source  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  soldier  and  the 
old  sailor.” 

7199.  If  a  man  came  into  the  workhouse  with  £50 
in  his  pccket  the  Guardians  could  not  take  it  away 
from  him  They  could  only  take  custody  of  it.  They 
must  give  it  back  again. — They  would  re-imburse 
themselves  the  cost  to  which  they  have  been  put. 

7200.  Giving  it  back  after  they  have  deducted  his 
maintenance? — Yes.  They  must  not  make  a  profit. 

I  have  known  a  person  in  with  £2,000. 

7201.  It  only  means  so  much  as  pays  for  main¬ 
tenance? — Yes.  It  is  an  offence  for  anybody  to  seek 
Poor  Law  Relief  who  can  provide  for  himself,  but 
sometimes  people,  notwithstanding  their  wealth,  can¬ 
not  provide  for  themselves. 

7203.  Sir  Ilenry  Robinson :  You  referred  to  the 
want  of  uniformity.  Do  you  mean  that  in  some  cases 
Pension  Officers  and  Pension  Committees  accept  the 
medical  officer’s  entry  on  the  medical  weekly  return 
with  regard  to  a  sick  person,  and  that  in  other  cases 
they  go  further  and  question  the  information  they 
get  on  the  form  ? — Yes. 

7204.  May  that  not  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
medical  officers  are  perhaps  a  little  easy-going  and 
put  everybody  down  on  the  medical  relief  return, 
and  that  others  are  more  careful  ? — There  may  be 
something  in  that. 

7205.  It  would  not  be  altogether  the  fault  of  the 
Pension  officers  that  there  is  want  of  uniformity. — 
No.  The  Pension  officer  is  a  very  zealous  custodian 
of  public  money — there  is  no  question  about  it — espe¬ 
cially  if  he  is  young. 

7206.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  the  medical 
officers  enter  everybody  on  the  medical  weekly  return, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  when  people  come  into  the  work- 
house  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  every  pauper  coming 
into  the  workhouse  is  seen  by  the  medical  officer? — 
Yes,  he  is  bound  to  be. 

7207.  Whether  he  comes  in  as  a  sick  person  or  not? 
— Whether  he  comes  in  as  a  sick  person  or  not. 

7208.  If  he  is  entered  on  the  medical  weekly  re¬ 
turn  and  sent  to  the  hospital  he  then  becomes  eligible 
for  pension? — As  a  rule  the  Old  Age  Pensioners 
come  into  the  institution  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  district  medical  officer.  That  does  not  do  away 
with  the  examination  by  the  institutional  medical 
officer. 

7209.  The  Relieving  Officer  sends  them  in,  I  pre¬ 
sume?- -Yes,  on  the  doctor’s  recommendation. 

7210.  The  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse  would 
have  the  power  to  determine  every  case  therefore, 
whether  there  should  be  a  pension  or  not? — The 
question  is  what  is  the  nature  of  the  illness  from 
which  the  person  is  suffering.  Nobody  is  entitled 
to  answer  that,  and  nobody  can  answer  it  except  the 
medical  officer  of  the  institution.  If  it  is  put  down 
not  as  bronchitis,  but  senility,  they  say  “  all  right; 
if  it  had  been  bronchitis  I  should  not  have  bothered, 
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but  this  says  ‘  old  age.’  They  all  suffer  from  that,’ 
and  they  disqualify  them. 

7211.  1  suppose  that  every  person  at  the  age  of  70 
has  something  the  matter  with  him? — Physically? 

7212.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  If  they  have  tried  to 

live  on  <s.  6d.  a  week  1  should  think  they  ceitainly 
have. — I  happen  to  be  Superintendent  Registrar.  I 
had  a  man  who  came  to  give  notice  of  marriage  last 
week.  He  is  85.  His  prospective  bride  is  21.  1 

think  he  felt  he  was  all  right. 

7213.  tiir  Henry  Robinson :  Supposing  that  they 
put  down  “  debility  ”  as  the  nature  of  the  illness. 
Would  you  accept  such  a  term  as  “  debility  ”  by  itself 
without  anything  qualifying  it?— i  let  the  medical 
officer  answer  the  question  as  he  thinks  fit. 

7214.  Chairman :  If  you  accept  the  word  “  debility  ’ 
it  includes  almost  anything? — Yes. 

7215.  Mr.  Dunford:  Some  societies  will  not  accept 
the  word  “debility”  at  all?— With  regard  to  ques¬ 
tion  6,  there  is  a  great  lack  of  uniformity  as  between 
Union  and  Union.  It  is  worked  out  oil  the  average 
cost  in  the  institution  per  inmate,  and  if  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  full  the  cost  is  correspondingly  low,  and  if  it  is 
half  empty  the  cost  is  correspondingly  high;  but  the 
benefit  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioners  is  just  the  same, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  method  which  would  do 
away  with  that  want  of  uniformity.  It  really 
touches  the  question  of  disqualification  for  pension 
under  the  means  scale. 

7216.  I  quite  understand. — That  is  the  point. 

7217.  Mr.  Bowntree :  You  say  that  the  standard 
of  Poor  Law  relief  is  a  living  standard? — Yes. 

7218.  If  a  man  in  Rochdale  has  no  means  and  you 
give  him  out-relief,  what  do  you  give  him? — The 
Guardians’  scale  at  Rochdale  is  7s.  6d. 

7218a.  A  man  who  has  no  other  means  cannot  live 
on  7s.  6d.,  can  he? — No.  That  is  the  point. 

-7219.  I  just  want  to  test  this  statement  of  yours. — 
Certainly.  A  man  who  has  no  other  means,  no  other 
help  and  is  absolutely  alone,  goes  in  for  another  class 
of  relief  which  covers  bed,  board,  tobacco  and  every¬ 
thing. 

7220.  He  comes  inside? — Yes.  The  scale  is  not  in¬ 
flexible,  because  all  scales  of  Poor  Law  Authorities 
are,  like  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
subject  to  being  departed  from.  If  the  Guardians 
make  an  order  for  relief  and  that  relief  is  found  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  old  person  who  got  it,  there  is  what 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  statutory  liability  on  the  Reliev¬ 
ing  Officer  to  see  that  the  person  is  properly  provided 
for,  and  any  insufficient  order  on  the  part  of  the 
Guardians  does  not  relieve  him  at  all  from  his  duty 
under  the  statute.  The  Relieving  Officer  has  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.  If  the  Guardians  say 
“  you  shall  not,”  then  it  is  not  a  law'ful  order,  and 
he  sets  it  on  one  side.  He  is  not  indemnified  by 
their  default  if  anything  goes  wrong. 

7221.  It  hardly  can  be  said,  surely,  that  the 
standard  of  Poor  Law  out-door  relief  is  a  living 
standard? — I  am  here  to  represent  the  Poor  Law 
Unions’  Association  and  I  have  already  stated  what 
I  meant  by  a  living  standard.  It  is  to  meet  desti¬ 
tution  as  defined  by  Mr.  Adrian  when  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Poor  Law. 

7222.  That  is  some  time  ago?- — It  is  some  time 
ago,  you  say.  It  is  as  living  to-day  .os  it  was  then. 

7223.  I  want  to  get  some  help  from  you  as  to  what 
you  consider  the  amount  at  which  the  pension  should 
be  fixed.  I  gather  that  you  say  10s.  ? — Not  less. 

7224.  Would  you  consider  10s.,  with  prices  as  they 

are  now,  a  living  standard  if  a  person  has  no  other 
means? — Ten  shillings  is  not  a  living  standard  for 
a  person  who  has  to  work.  It  is  not  a  living  standard 
for  a  people  who  are  not  of  advanced  age,  but  there 
is  some  compensation  for  increasing  years  and  ono 
of  the  compensations  is  that  you  do  not  need  as 
much  of  either  food  or  clothing  (you  may  need  more 
warmth)  as  you  do  when  you  are  younger.  Although 
10s.  is  a  small  amount  taken  by  itself,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  far  it  will  go  if  it  is  prudently  used. 
Suppose  a  person  is  content  to  live  on  6d.  a  day - - 

7225.  I  take  it  that  it  needs  a  very  clever  advocate 
to  make  out  that  it  is  possible  to  live  on  10s.  at 
the  present  time?-  T  do  not  say  it  is  possible.  Mind 
you,  when  I  speak  of  10s.  as  being  a  living  standard, 
10s.  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  old  people  who 


are  in  our  institutions  and  have  everything  found  for 
them.  There  is  no  casual  assistance  or  help  there  at 
all.  The  Guardians  have  the  key  of  the  pantry 
and  of  the  clothing  stores. 

7226.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  an  inmate  at 
Rochdale? — It  all  depends. 

7227.  You  said  from  10s.  to  20s.,  I  think,  but  I 
want  to  get  nearer  than  that.  What  is  the  average. 
You  have  worked  it  out  year  by  year? — Yes.  I  put 
down  the  cost  of  our  old  people  as  about  10s.  a  week. 

7228.  May  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  figure  of  the 
cost  per  inmate  at  Rochdale  is  nearer  14s.  than  10s  ? — 
It  all  depends  on  the  Union. 

7229.  I  am  asking  now  about  Rochdale.  If  you  do 
not  know  do  not  trouble? — As  I  say,  it  all  depends. 
I  put  down  at  10s.  what  I  consider  it  costs.  It  all 
depends  upon  whether  a  Union  has  a  large  debt  or 
a  small  debt. 

7230.  I  understand  that,  but  I  wondered  whether 
you  had  a  figure  in  your  mind,  because  there  is  a 
figure  which  your  people  take  out  year  by  year? — 
Yes.  I  deal  with  it  myself. 

7231.  You  do  not  know  the  figure  at  the  moment? — 
If  you  take  food,  warmth,  clothing  and  lighting  and 
leave  out  debt  and  leave  out  salaries  it  does  not  come 
to  14s.  a  week  and  I  submit  that  those  things  ought 
to  be  left  out  because  1  do  not  see  why  an  Old  Age 
pensioner’s  cost  should  include  a  proportion  of  the 
interest  on  the  unpaid  debt  on  a  new  institution, 
when  in  another  Union  the  institution  is  debtless.  So 
many  things  come  into  the  cost. 

7232.  That  is  so,  but  all  the  costs,  of  course,  have 
to  be  taken  into  account? — My  point  is  that  they 
should  not  be. 

7233.  Mr.  Dunford :  Have  you  any  figures  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  on  the  numbers 
in  Poor  Law  institutions  before  the  war?  I  know 
what  your  views  are  with  regard  to  after  the  war. 
Did  it  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  inmates? 
— Yes,  undoubtedly 

7234.  Have  you  any  figures  from  Rochdale? — No. 
I  have  purposely  left  Rochdale  on  one  side. 

7235.  Briefly,  could  you  give  me,  broadly  speaking, 
a  figure? — In  our  institution  to-day,  apart  from 
military  patients,  taking  all  ages  we  would  not  have 
above  600. 

7236.  As  against  what? — As  against  1,000  nearly  30 
years  ago. 

7237.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker-.  You  mentioned  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  of  single  applicants.  You  say  that  you 
think  that  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  raised  to  10s. 
In  the  case  of  an  old  person  living  alone,  what  do 
you  think  it  should  be?  I  imagine  that  you  take 
10s.  for  husband  and  wife,  and  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  a  single  applicant  should  have? — I  think 
that  they  should  have  almost  2s  or  2s.  6d.  more  at 
least. 

7238.  You  think  12s.  at  least  for  an  old  person 
who  has  to  live  entirely  alone? — Yes,  if  you  can  get  it. 

7239.  That  would  be  comparative  with  10s.  each 
for  husband  and  wife? — Yes,  I  think  so.  With  regard 
to  the  numbers  in  institutions  you  must  remember 
that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number's 
in  institutions  owing  to  the  large  number  of  men  who 
have  been  serving  with  the  Army,  and  to  their  wives 
and  dependants  being  in  receipt  of  separation  allow¬ 
ances.  The  ins  and  outs  that  some  of  us  knew  years 
ago  do>  not  exist  to-day. 

7240.  Mr.  Comyns :  You  have  been  rather  severe 
on  the  Local  Government  Board? — No.  I  have  great 
respect  and  fondness  for  the  Board. 

7241  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  opinion  of  the 
law  officers  should  be  put  on  one  side  and  disregarded  ? 
— No,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that  there  should  be  no 
legal  loophole.  I  do  not  think  there  is,  but  the  law 
officers  have  found  one  and  we  mqst  therefore  assume 
that  there  is  one.  There  should  be  no  legal  loophole 
which  involves  the  loss  of  pension  to  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner  who  has  come  in  for  medical  relief. 

7242.  You  suggest  that  the  Act  should  be  amended 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  chronic  inmates? — My  point 
is  this,  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  old  person  is 
just  having  the  same  quality  of  relief  and  the  same 
measure  of  relief  as  on  admission,  then  if  the  retention 
of  the  pension  was  not  wrong  on  admission  it  cannot 
legally  be  wrong  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

7243.  The  theory  is  that  the  pension  should  remain 
for  a  limited  period  so  as  to  allow  him  to  keep  up 
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his  home? — But  in  the  (terms  of  the  Act  there  is 
nothing  about  limit  of  period  with  regard  to  medical 
relief. 

7244.'  We  have  to  consider  your  point  as  to  amending 
the  Act.  Is  there  any  real  reason  why  a  chronic 
inmate  should  have  an  Old  Age  Pension  (as  the 
Chairman  put  it)  if  he  has  been  in  10  years? — If  he 
is  still  there  because  of  his  physical  condition  which 
brought  him  there  originally,  and  if  he  came  with 
a  pension  the  pension  should  remain.  If  it  is  not 
to  be  so  then  the  Act  should  be  amended  to  say  that 
no  person  who  has  been  in  a  Poor  Law  institution 
for  medical  relief,  say,  for  six  months  shall  continue  to 
have  a  pension. 


7245.  Chairman:  That  would  be  impossible. — But 
why,  sir? 

7246  The  presumption  is  that  if  a  man  is  being 
maintained  by  the  State  for  eight  or  nine  years  he 
cannot  expect  a  pension  as  well  unless  he  has  some 
dependant? — As  the  thing  is  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  There  is  lack  of  uniformity  between 
one  Union  and  another  and  between  the  views  of 
one  pension  officer  and  another  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  where  ‘it  touches  the  qualification  for  the  pension. 

7247.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  are  very  grateful 
to  you,  Mr.  Leach,  for  the  very  excellent  evidence 
you  have  given. — Thank  you. 


( The  TFifness  withdrew.) 
(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Sir  Aubrey  V.  Symonos,  K.C.B.,  Called  in  and  Examined. 


7245.  Chairman :  YY>u  are  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health? — Yes. 

the  Report  the  fundamental  principles  which  the 
Committee  had  followed  are  set  out  as— 


I. — Reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  lieport  of  the  Maclean  Committee.  Cd.  8917. 

The  Maclean  Committee  stated  (page  5  of  their 
Report)  that  they  had  adopted  for  their  guidance  the 
principle  of  concentrating,  as  far  as  possible,  in  one 
Local  Authority  for  each  area  the  administration  of 
all  expenditure  from  public  funds.  And  on  page  9  of 
the  Report  the  fundamental  principles  which  the  Com 
mittee  had  followed  are  set  out  as — 

“  (1)  The  concentration,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
one  authority  in  each  area,  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  administration  of  services 
from  local  rates; 

“  (2)  the  absorption  of  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities  by  existing  County  and  Muni¬ 
cipal  Authorities,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
general  mixed  workhouse; 

“  (3)  the  concentration  in  one  committee  in  each 
area,  to  be  called  the  Home  Assistance 
Committee,  of  all  grants  in  money  or  kind 
in  the  home;  and 

“  (4)  the  concentration  in  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  all  provision 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  in  the  Education 
Committee  of  all  provision  for  children  of 
school  age,  and  in  the  Asylums  Committee 
of  all  provision  for  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  always  under  the  several  specialised 
Acts.” 

The  Committee  point  out  that  aged  persons  are  at 
present  under  the  care  of  three  bodies,  viz.  :  (1)  the 
Guardians,  (2)  the  Old  Age  Pension  Committee,  and 
(3)  the  Insurance  Committee. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  the  overlapping 
between  these  three  bodies  is  limited.  An  aged  person 
may  not  at  the  same  time  lawfully  be  in  receipt  of  an 
Old  Age  Pension  and  of  ordinary  Poor  Law  relief,  but 
he  may  at  the  same  time  be  in  receipt  of  an  Old  Age 
Pension  and  of  Poor  Law  medical  relief.  Again,  an 
aged  person  may  not  at  the  same  time  be  in  receipt 
of  an  Old  Age  Pension  and  of  disablement  benefit 


7250.  We  will  put  upon  the  minutes  the  precis 
which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with? 
— Certainly. 

The  precis  is  as  follows :  — 

ymonds,  K.C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary.  Ministry  of 
the  23rd  July,  at  11  a.m. 

under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  hue  he  may  be  in 
receipt  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  and  of  medical  benefit. 

As  regards  assistance  in  money  or  kind  to  persons 
while  they  continue  to  live  in  their  homes,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  indicated  that  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  was 
that  the  investigation  of  applications  for  all  forms  of 
Home  Assistance  should  be  conducted  in  each  area  by 
one  set  of  officers,  and  that  any  assistance  should  be 
awarded  by  one  public  body,  in  order  to  prevent  over¬ 
lapping.  Although  for  the  moment  the  Maclean  Com¬ 
mittee  merely  recommended  that  the  powers  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  dispensing  outdoor  relief 
should  be  exercised  by  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council,  they 
suggested  that,  looking  to  the  future,  the  existence  of 
such  a  Committee,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Poor 
Law  and  free  from  any  suspicion  of  using  the  “  Work- 
house  test  ”  or  the  policy  of  “  deterrence,”  would 
permit  of  the  merging  with  it  at  some  future  date 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Committee  of  the  Council. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  case  of  the  aged  poor, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  may  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  sick  or  infirm  who  are  in  need  of  treat¬ 

ment  in  an  institution  would  come  under 
the  care  of  the  Public  Health  Committee 
of  the  County  or  County  Borough  Council. 

(2)  Those  of  unsound  mind  or  mentally  deficient 

would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Asylums  and 
Mental  Deficiency  Committee  of  the  County 
or  County  Borough  Council. 

’  (3)  Those  requiring  assistance  in  the  home  would 

be  dealt  with  by  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  County  or  County  Borough 
Council. 

Section  3  (3)  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  Act,  1919, 
contains  a  declaration  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Act  that  in  the  event  of  provision  being  made  by  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  present  or  in  any  future 
Session  for  the  revision  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
distribution  amongst  other  authorities  of  the  powers 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  there  shall  be  transferred 
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from  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  other  Government 
Departments  such  of  the  powers  and  duties  under  the 
Poor  Law  then  vested  in  the  Minister  (not  being 
powers  or  duties  relating  or  incidental  to  the  health 
of  the  people)  as  appear  to  His  Majesty  to  be  such  as 
could  be  more  conveniently  exercised  and  performed 
by  such  other  Departments. 

During  the  passage  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  Bill 
through  Parliament  this  declaration  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  definite  statement  by  Dr.  Addison  that 
the  Government  accepted  the  main  principles  of  the 
Maclean  Committee’s  Report  and  intended  to  intro¬ 
duce  legislation  to  give  effect  thereto  as  soon  as 
possible.  [See  Parliamentary  Debates  (Commons), 
7th  Nov.,  1918,  Col.  2332;  26th  Feb.,  1919,  Col.  1825; 
9th  April,  1919,  Col.  2132.] 

II. — Home  Assistance  to  Old  Age  Pensioners. 

A  resolution  suggesting  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Acts,  should  be  amended  so  as  to  empower  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  grant  out-door  relief  in  addition  to  the 
pension,  where  an  old  age  pensioner  has  no  other  in¬ 
come  except  the  pension,  has  recently  been  adopted 
by  about  50  Boards  of  Guardians. 

Under  Section  3  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908, 
a  person  is  disqualified  for  receiving,  or  for  continuing 
to  receive,  an  Old  Age  Pension,  while  he  is  in  receipt 
of  any  poor  relief  (other  than  medical  or  surgical 
assistance,  including  food  or  comforts).  It  follows 
that  an  old  age  pensioner  is  precluded  from  receiving, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  an  Old  Age  Pension  and 
assistance  from  the  local  rates  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
poor  relief. 

The  provision  in  the  Act  of  1908  is  understood  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  view  that  if  the  pensioner  is 
unable  to  exist  on  the  Old  Age  Pension,  the  pension 
should  cease  and  that  he  should  be  relegated  to  the 
Poor  Law. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  was  not  intended  to  provide 
for  the  complete  support  of  the  pensioner.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  cost  of 
living  has  placed  a  strain  on  the  resources  of  many 
old  age  pensioners,  notwithstanding  the  grant  by  the 
Government  of  the  additional  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  pensioner  is 
residing  with  one  of  his  sons  or  daughters,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  total  income  of  the  household  would  be 
larger  than  before  the  war. 

If  the  Guardians  were  permitted  to  supplement  the 
Old  Age  Pension,  it  is  probable  that  many  pensioners 
who  are  now  in  part  maintained  by  allowances  from 
relatives  would  have  such  allowances  withdrawn. 

Again,  the  suggestion  of  the  Guardians  may  not  be 
entirely  disinterested,  because  its  adoption  would 
enable  them  merely  to  make  good  the  deficiency  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  Age  Pension  and  the  total  cost  of  the 
pensioner's  support,  instead  of  undertaking  the  whole 
of  the  cost. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  of  the 
pensioners  suffer  considerable  hardship  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  maintain  themselves  on  their  pension,  and  that 
many  are  living  in  squalor  and  undesirable  surround¬ 
ings.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
some  body,  such  as  the  Home  Assistance  Committee, 
which  would  have  power  not  merely  to  supplement  the 
pension,  but  also  to  provide  the  proper  care  and 
medical  treatment  which  so  many  of  them  require. 

111. — Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and 

70  IN  RECEIPT  OF  POOR  RELIEF  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES  AND  THE  POSSIBLE  REDUCTION  IN  THEIR 
NUMBER  CONSEQUENT  ON  THE  LOWERING  OF  THE 
QUALIFYING  AGE  FOR  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  TO  65  YEARS 
OR  TO  60  YEARS. 

Sources  of  information. 

The  most  recent  information  available  as  to  number 
of  persons  in  England  and  Wales  between  the  ages  of 
60  and  /0  years  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  is  afforded 
by  a  special  Census  taken  under  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Relief  of 
Distress  on  the  31st  March,  1906. 

I  he  figures  obtained  show  that  on  that  date  the 
total  numbers  of  persons  between  the  ages  specified 


(excluding  lunatics  in  county  and  borough  asylums, 
registered  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses)  were:  — 


Age  groups. 

Age  groups. 

60  years  and 

65  years  and 

under  65. 

under  70 

Persons 

receiving  Indoor 

Relief 

.  26,247 

...  29,198 

Persons 

receiving  Outdoor 

Relief 

.  36,605 

...  60,254 

62,852 

89,452 

Details 

of  these  figures  are  given  in 

Statement  A 

p.  347  of  the  Appendix. 

Number  of  persons  wider  70  years  of  age  in  receipt 

of  relief. 

The  total  number  of  persons  under  70  years  of  age 
in  receipt  of  relief  (excluding  lunatics  in  Asylums)  on 
the  31st  March,  1906,  was  598,304.  By  the  1st 
January,  1910,  the  number  had  risen  to  646,738. 
Thereafter  numbers  again  fell  to  646,095  on  1st 
January,  1912,  and  603,589  on  1st  January,  1914. 
During  the  war  there  has  been  a  further  great 
reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  under  70 
years  of  age  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  on  the 
28th  December,  1918,  the  total  was  only  428,196.  No 
doubt  the  i  eduction  since  1914  is  mainly  due  to  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  wage-earning  classes  owing 
to  the  war,  and  it  should  be  recognised  that  the  figures 
for  1918  are  quite  exceptional  and  care  should  be 
exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  from  them. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  60  and  70  years  would  not 
be  so  great  as  the  reduction  in  persons  below  60  years 
of  age.  It  would,  therefore,  be  unsafe  to  base  an 
estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  60  and  70  years  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  at  the  end 
of  1918  on  the  proportion  of  such  persons  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  relieved  on  the  31st  March,  1906. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  in  December  last 
the  number  of  persons  relieved  aged  60  years  and 
under  70  years  did  not  exceed  the  number  disclosed  by 
the  Census  taken  in  1906  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

Effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  the  number  of 
persons  relieved  over  70. 

The  statement  B  on  p.  347  of  the  Appendix  com¬ 
pares  the  number  of  indoor  and  outdoor  persons  over 
70  years  of  age  in  England  and  Wales  according  to  the 
Census  taken  in  1906  by  the  Royal  Commission,  with 
the  corresponding  numbers  on  the  1st  January,  1910, 
and  in  later  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  full  effect  of  the  scheme  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  in  reducing  the  numbers  receiving 
reliei  would  be  shown  by  1st  January,  1914.  and  that 
the  reduction  in  later  years  may  be  more  properly 
attributable  to  other  causes.  Between  the  31st 
March,  1906,  and  the  1st  January,  1914,  the  number 
of  indoor  paupers  over  70  had  decreased  by  21-8  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  by  94-7 
per  cent.  This  decrease  is  mainly  due  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Possible  reduction  on  alteration  of  qualifying  age  to 
65  years  or  to  60  years. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  extension  of  the  pensions 
scheme  to  age  groups  65  years  and  under  70,  and  60 
years  and  under  65,  would  bring  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portional  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  in  these 
age  groups  requiring  relief,  the  following  results  are 
obtained : — 


Persons  on  the 
31st  March, 
1906, 

in  receipt  of— 

Age 

Groups 

60  years 
and 

under  65. 

(1) 

Possible 
reduction  on 
alteration 
of  qualifying 
age  to 

60  years. 

(2) 

Age 

Groups 

65  years 
and 

under  70. 

(3) 

Possible 
reduction  on 
alteration 
of  qualifying 
age  to 

65  years. 

f4) 

Indoor  relief... 
Outdoor  relief 

26,247 

36,605 

5,720 

34,664 

29,198 

60,254 

6,365 

57,060 

62,852 

40,384 

89,452 

63,425 
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The  figures  in  the  second  and  fourth  columns  of  the 
above  statement  can  only  be  taken  as  representing 
the  maximum  possible  reduction  in  numbers  which 
could,  on  the  assumption  stated,  be  effected  by  an 
alteration  of  the  qualifying  age  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 
The  effect  of  a  reduction  of  the  age  to  65  years  is 
shown  in  column  4,  but  to  obtain  the  possible  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  paupers  if  the  qualifying  age 
were  reduced  to  60  years,  column  2  of  the  statement 
must  be  added  to  column  4. 

TV. — Effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  the  Cost  of 
Poor  Relief  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  is  some  difficulty  is  estimating  the  full  effect 
of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908,  upon  the  cost  of 
poor  relief. 

Effect  on  number  of  persons  relieved. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  grant  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  on  the  number  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age 
in*  receipt  of  relief  was  not  great  owing  to  the  dis¬ 
qualification  attaching  (until  1st  January,  1911)  to 
the  receipt  of  poor  relief  at  any  time  since  1st  Janu¬ 
ary,  1908.  The  decline  between  March,  1906,  and 
January,  1910,  in  the  number  of  persons  over  70  years 
of  age  receiving  relief  was  only  33,711,  from  229,635 
to  195,924  (lunatics  in  county  and  borough  "asylums, 
registered  hospitals  and  licensed  houses  being 
excluded) . 

With  the  removal  of  the  “  pauper  disqualification  ” 
on  and  after  the  1st  January.  1911,  a  large  fall 
occurred  in  the  number  receiving  relief.  During  the 
four  weeks  ended  the  28th  January,  1911,  122,415 
persons  over  70  became  old  age  pensioners  and  ceased 
to  be  chargeable  to  the  poor  rates,  and  by  1st 
January,  1912,  the  number  of  persons  over  70  in 
receipt  of  relief  was  only  58,903.  Since  January, 
1912,  the  numbers  relieved  have  continued  to  fall 
slowly,  the  decrease  being  slightly  accelerated  during 
the  war.  In  statement  B  (p.  347  of  the  Appendix)  are 
shown  the  numbers  each  year  down  to  December,  1918. 

Effect  on  the  cost  of  relief. 

When  the  effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  the  cost  of 
poor  relief  is  considered,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  years  1908  onward  were  years  during  which 
the  expenditure  on  poor  relief  was  rising  rapidly  as  a 
result  of  improved  administration,  better  indoor 
accommodation  and  more  adequate  scales  of  out-relief. 
Moreover,  a  decline  in  the  number  of  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  relief  has  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  general 
establishment  charges.  A  decrease  in  the  number 
receiving  outdoor  relief  affords  the  relieving  officer 
more  time  for  thorough  investigation  and  supervision 
of  the  remaining  cases.  All  that  is  saved  in  such  a 
case  is  the  value  of  the  out-relief  previously  given. 

Thus,  “  salaries,  &c..”  of  officers  rose  by  £635,000 
between  1909  and  1915:  — 

Buildings,  &c.,  by  £218,000. 

Loan  charges  by  £51,000. 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  £41,000. 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  in  asylums  by  £473,000. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that  prices  generally 
were  rising  during  those  years. 

The  statements  C  and  D  (printed  on  pp.  347-8  of  the 
Appendix)  show  the  expenditure  of  Poor  Law  Autho¬ 
rities  for  the  years  ended  March,  1909,  to  March, 
1916,  classified  under  the  headings  “  In-maintenance,” 
“  Out-relief,”  “  salaries,”  &c. 

The  years  ended  March,  1909,  and  March,  1910,  show 
an  increase  in  the  total  expenditure:  “In-mainten¬ 
ance  ”  increased,  but  “  out-relief  ’’declined  by  £1,600 
during  1909-10. 

The  decrease  during  these  two  years  in  the  number 
of  persons  over  70  relieved  was  so  slight  that  any 
saving  effected  thereby  was  practically  masked  by  the 
general  upward  tendency  of  expenditure. 

The  great  fall  in  the  numbers  of  persons  over  70 
receiving  relief  affected  the  last  quarter  only  of  the 
year  ended  March,  1911,  and  consequents  “  out- 
ielief”  is  the  only  one  of  the  principal  items  of  ex¬ 
penditure  showing  a  fall,  amounting  to  £213,000. 
During  the  succeeding  year  a  further  fall  of  £757,000 
occurred  in  out-relief  and  a  decrease  of  £22.000  in  in- 
mainteuance. 


Thus  between  the  years  ended  31st  March,  1910,  and 
31st  March,  1912,  out-relief  fell  by  £970,000,  and 
during  1911-12  In-maintenance  fell  by  £22,000. 

Apart  from  the  large  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  over  70,  the  number  of  persons  relieved  (other 
than  lunatics  in  asylums)  was  practically  the  same  on 
1st  January,  1912,  as  on  1st  January,  1910.  The  whole 
of  the  decrease  in  expenditure  observed  in  out-relief 
and  in-maintenance  may  therefore  fairly  be  credited 
to  the  effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 

As  mentioned  above,  since  the  1st  January,  1912,  the 
number  of  persons  over  70  years  of  age  receiving  relief 
has  declined  slowly.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  may 
be  due  to  the  progressive  operation  of  pensions  and 
how  far  it  is  merely  part  of  the  general  decrease  in 
pauperism  in  recent  years,  both  before  and,  still  more, 
during  the  war.  It  is  known  that  war  conditions  made 
it  profitable  to  employ  even  persons  over  70  years  of 
age ;  also  in  many  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  high 
wages  earned  during  the  war  have  made  it  possible  for 
families  to  keep  their  old  people  at  home  instead  of 
sending  them  to  the  workhouse.  Moreover  mortality 
among  aged  people  was  higher  during  the  war  than  in 
the  10  years  immediately  preceding.  These  factors 
probably  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  decrease  of 
12,000  between  January,  1915,  and  December,  1918. 

Even  if  it  be  granted  that  in  the  years  subsequent 
to  January,  1912,  pensions  exerted  an  increased  effect 
on  the  numbers  receiving  relief,  this  would  be  largely 
counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Old 
Age  Pensioners  in  receipt  of  non-disqualifying  relief. 

Conclusion. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  full  effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  pro¬ 
gressively  reducing  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  was  almost  exhausted  by  the  1st 
January,  1912,  and  that  in  round  numbers  £1,000,00') 
may  be  taken  as  the  annual  saving  for  England  and 
Wales  in  the  cost  of  relief  caused  by  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Acts. 

The  statements  E,  F,  G,  H  in  the  Appendix  (pp. 
348-50)  relate  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  and  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 


7251.  The  view  that  the  Maclean  Committee  took 
was  that  the  pension  was  only  a  pension  and  not  a 
complete  livelihood? — I  do  not  want  to  answer  that 
“  ves  ”  or  “no”  for  I  do  not  think  the  Maclean 

4 /  * 

Committee  considered  that  point  at  all. 

7252.  As  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  do  you  consider  that  that  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  Department  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature? — 
Yes. 

7253.  That  the  Old  Age  Pension  was  not  intended  to 
provide  complete  support  for  the  pensioner,  but  to  be 
an  assistance  to  old  people? — Yes. 

7254.  And  upon  that  view,  in  the  opinion  of  yourself 
and  your  Department,  if  a  person  could  not  live  on 
his  pension,  do  you  think  that  it  should  cease  and  the 
Poor  Law  should  have  full  responsibility? — I  under¬ 
stood  that  that  was  the  intention  of  Parliament. 

7255.  It  is  the  view  of  your  Department  that  that 
was  the  intention  of  Parliament? — Yes. 

7256.  Now,  what  is  the  view,  Sir  Aubrey,  of  your 
Department  as  to  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  allowing 
an  Old  Age  Pension  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Poor 
Law  to-day,  or  by  the  Home  Assistance  Committees  in 
the  future,  if  the  Maclean  Report  is  carried  out,  in 
cases  where  old  persons  with  such  assistance  could  live 
in  their  own  homes? — lam  afraid  T  cannot  express  the 
view  of  the  Department.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
the  Department  as  such  has  a  view.  It  is  a  new 
Department  at  present,  and  has  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  considering  that  point. 

7257.  Has  the  late  lamented  Department,  known  as 
the  Local  Government  Board,  any  view  on  the  matter? 

-I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  could  indicate,  perhaps,  if 
they  are  of  any  use  to  you,  some  personal  views  and 
points  which  I  think  must  be  considered,  but  I  cannot 
undertake  to  indicate  the  view  of  the  Department. 

7258.  Not  taking  it  as  the  Department’s  view  but 
as  your  own  view,  with  your  knowledge  of  Depart¬ 
mental  action  in  these  matters,  what  is  your  view 
with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law  dis¬ 
qualification  (a)  as  regards  those  who  live  in  their 
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own  houses,  and  ( b )  as  regards  those  who  go  to  an 
Institution? — It  seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  that  you  have 
to  consider  it  from  different  points  of  view.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  I  am  entirely  in  favour  of  some  system  whereby, 
if  the  pension  is  inadequate  for  complete  livelihood, 
if  may  be  supplemented;  but  I  see  very  considerable 
difficulties  administratively,  and  perhaps  even  more  so, 
if  I  may  say  so,  politically.  If  you  attempted  to  do 
that  under  the  present  system  of  Pool-  Law, 
I  believe  myself  that  you  might  have  consider¬ 
able  political  difficulty  in  getting  any  large  measure 
of  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  old  age  pension 
should  be  supplemented  by  Poor  Law  relief.  I  can 
say  that  the  view  of  the  old  Department  certainly  was 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  the  Old 
Age  Pension  and  Poor  Law  relief  should  be  kept,  as 
far  as  possible,  entirely  separate  and  distinct,  and  that 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  merging  the 
two  together.  There  is  very  considerable  difficulty  I 
think,  at  any  rate  under  the  present  system.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  would  be  so  great  under  a 
reformed  system. 


7259.  While  you  approve  in  theory  of  the  principle 
that  old  age  pensions  inadequate  for  complete  liveli¬ 
hood  should  be  supplemented  by  the  State,  in  practice 
that  means  from  the  rates  if  it  comes  from  the  Poor 
Law? — Yes,  if  it  comes  from  the  Poor  Law.  I  did 
not  commit  myself  to  the  suggestion  that  it  should 
come  from  the  Poor  Law. 

7260.  No.  While  you  agree  in  theory  you  see  great 
difficulties  so  long  as  the  present  Poor  Law  remains 
as  it  is  to-day? — Yes. 


7261.  Are  wre  free  to  take  the  position  that  the  Poor 
Law  will  be  altered  on  the  lines  of  the  Maclean  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  if  the  present 
Government  continues? — Yes.  That  you  may  take  as 
being  as  sure  as  anything  can  be.  I  can  give  you  the 
references,  if  you  wish,  to  explicit  Parliamentary 
declarations  made  by  the  present  Minister  of  Health, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet. 

/  262.  It  will  do  if  you  will  kindly  give  the  reference 
to  Hansard,  to  be  inserted  in  connection  with  the 
printed  copy  of  your  precis? — Certainly. 

/263.  Now,  assuming  that  we  may  contemplate  Poor 
Law  reform  on  those  lines,  do  you  think  that  home 
assistance,  as  it  would  then  be  called,  or  rather  relief 
from  the  reformed  Poor  Law  or  its  substi¬ 
tute,  is  open  to  the  same  political  or  adminis¬ 
trative  objections  ?_I  do  not  think  it  is  open  to  the 
same  political  objections,  if  and  always  provided  that 
it  is  possible  to  constitute  the  Home ‘Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  be  merely  a 
kind  of  successor  to  the  old  Poor  Law.  I  think  that 
it  depends  on  that.  If  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  merely  the  Poor  Law  authority  under  an¬ 
other  name,  then  I  think  the  objections  will  remain 
almost  as  they  were  in  the  past. 

/  264.  Put  assuming  that  Poor  Law  reform  secures 
such  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  local  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  obviate  the  objections,  do  you  then  think 
that  the  disqualification  from  receiving  help  from 
such  a  Committee  should  be  removed  in  the  case  of 
old  age  pensioners?— I  should  very  much  prefer  to 
have  the  considered  opinion  of  this'Committee  on  the 
matter,  rather  than  to  express  my  own  opinion 
upon  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible 
under  a  reformed  Poor  Law  to  have  some  system 
v  hereby  the  State  pension  was  supplemented  either 
from  State  funds  or  from  rate  funds — from  some  body 
"which  would  have  certain  discretionary  powers  such  as 
ihe  Home  Assistance  Committee.  I  am  thinking  of 
the  kind  of  thing  that  has  happened  with  regard  to 
the  Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions.  There  at  any 
rate  at  the  beginning,  they  started  with  flat  rate 
pensions,  and  power  to  another  body,  the  local  War 
1  ensions  Committee,  deriving  its  'fund's  from  the 
Statutory  Committee,  to  supplement  where  it  was 
considered  that  supplementation  was  necessary. 


726; 


Given  the  proper  safeguards,  and  given 


proper  changes  of  the  law,  on  the  whole  you  worn 
appiove  of  any  disqualification  preventing ‘help  fro 
all  sources  being  removed  ?_I  should  mvself  l  a 

iLeXP-ii^Sung  my  personal  opinion. 

/-6b.  MAh  regard  to  additional  help  from  rates  < 
taxes,  has  your  Department  or  have  you  yourself  ar 


considered  opinion  as  to  whether  the  ratepayers  ought 
to  be  relieved  of  the  historical  obligation  to  relieve 
distress  in  their  midst? — I  think  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
fortune  myself  to  throw  on  the  Exchequer  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  relief  of  local  distress,  except  possibly  to  a 
limited  extent.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  the 
almost  universal  principle  in  this  country,  certainly 
since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  I  think  it 
should  continue  to  be  so,  that  the  locality  should  so 
far  as  practicable  deal  with  its  own  poor.  I  think  it 
is  a  sound  principle,  and  if  you  depart  from  it,  I 
think  you  are  opening  the  door  to  very  great  difficul¬ 
ties,  if  not  abuses. 

7267.  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  case  of 
old  age  pensioners  who  may  require  further  relief 
independently  of  whether  they  live  in  their  own 
homes  or  with  relatives,  or  have  to  go  to  institutions. 
Does  what  you  say  apply  "without  qualification  to  those 
living  in  their  own  homes  or  with  friends,  the  other 
being  a  separate  problem? — It  applies  wuthout  qualifi¬ 
cation  to  those  in  their  own  homes.  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  those  living  in  institutions. 

7268.  With  regard  to  those  who  ought  to  be,  for 
their  own  comfort,  in  an  institution,  what  is  your 
view  of  the  removal  of  disqualification  on  account 
of  help  from  the  Poor  Law?— I  would  like  to  consider 
that  from  the  point  of  view-  of  the  effect  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  taking 
of  any  action  which  would  possibly  prevent  or  dis¬ 
courage  the  removal  of  the  old  age  pensioner  to  an 
institution,  when  the  institution  was  the  proper  place 
for  him  or  her.  I  think  it  has  to  be  considered  from 
that  point  of  view,  instead  of  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view. 

7269.  That  rather  points  to  allowing  the  old  age 
pension  to  be  paid  to  an  old  person  in  an  institution? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  does.  I  am  saying  all  this  wuthout 
reference  to  the  financial  relations  between  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  and  the  local  body. 

7270.  Quite  so,  I  understand  that.  So  far  you  have 
apparently  had.  in  your  mind  a  local  Old  Age  Pensions 
Committee,  the  pensioners  receiving  help  and  super 

vision  from  the  Home  Assistance  Committee? _ Yes;  1 

personally  attach  almost  more  importance  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  supervision  than  to  the  question  of  supple¬ 
menting  the  pension. 

7271.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.  Now.  supposing 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  Old  Age  Pensions 
either  became  universal,  or  were  given  to  all  persons 
below  the  Income  Tax  limit,  so  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees  would 
become  unnecessary,  and  that  therefore  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committees,  as  we  know  them,  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  only  machinery  required  was  machinery 
to  ascertain  the  age,  would  you  then  consider  that 
the  so-called  Poor  Law  disqualification  should  be 
removed  and  that  old  age  pensioners  should  come 
under  the  purview^  of  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee,  if  and  when  they  required  further  financial 
assistance? — Certainly. 

7272.  I  want  your  help  on  this  problem,  and  I 
want  it  detached  from  the  question  of  whether  there 
are  Old  Age  Pension  Committees  working  as  they 
are  now,  or  whether  there  are  others  doing  very 
much  less,  or  whether  there  are  none  at  all.  What 
you  say  applies  to  all  those  different  possibilities?— 
Yes. 

7273.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard 
to  policy.  The  other  parts  of  your  precis'  are  figures 
and  the  explanation  of  the  figures,  and  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  lowering  the  age  and  of 
other  changes? — Yes. 

'274.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  further  ques¬ 
tions  upon  the  tables,  because  I  think  the  answers 
to  them  are  obvious ?— Thank  you. 

(For  Tables  see  Appendix.) 

7275.  Sir  Henry  Eobinson :  Who  deals  with  the 
appeals  now  that  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
been  abolished? — The  Ministry  of  Health.  The 
question  of  what  should  be  done  wuth  the  pow'ers  and 
duties  of  the  Local  Government  Board  w'hich  are 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  I  should  imagine  that  it  will  not  be 
settled  in  any  case  until  after  this  Committee  has 
issued  its  report. 
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7276.  When  you  say  that  the  locality  should  deal 
with  its  own  poor,  how  would  vou  define  “  locality  ”? 
W  hat  would  be  the  limit — the  county,  the  union  or 
the  district? — As  you  know  quite  as  well  if  not 
better  than  I  do,  the  unit  has  been  in  the  past,  first, 
the  parish  and  then  the  Union.  I  think  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  now  that  is  too  small  a  unit,  and  certainly  it 
was  the  view  of  the  Maclean  Committee  that  it  was 
desirable  to  get  a  much  larger  unit,  either  the  county 
or  the  county  borough.  I  am  leaving  out  of  account 
the  many  difficulties  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
minor  authorities  under  the  present  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  system. 

7277.  People  have  a  feeling  against  relief  charged 
on  the  locality.  Do  you  think  that  that  feeling 
would  be  less  if  the  area  was  a  very  large  one,  and 
that  while  they  had  an  objection  to  relief  from  the 
parish  rate  they  might  not  have  the  same  objection 
to  relief  from  a  county  rate? — Possibly  it  is  more 
masked. 

7278.  Is  there  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  regard  to  rates  in  the  different  counties  and 
areas:' — There  is  in  some  cases.  From  time  to  time 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deal  with  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  education,  for  instance,  in  what  are  called 
necessitous  areas,  which  are  specially  dealt  with. 

7279.  If  the  charge  for  Old  Age  Pensions  was 
thrown  on  localities  it  would  add  to  the  disparity  in 
different  districts? — Yes;  and  what  I  said  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  question. 

7280.  Would  there  not  be  a  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  country 
and  providing  that  any  rate  above  the  average  (say 
50  per  cent,  over)  should  be  raised  by  a  general 
rate  over  the  whole  country.  Would  that  be  a  way 
out  of  the  difficulty? — Yes. 

7281.  That  has  been  done  in  Ireland  in  order  to 
relieve  over-burdened  areas  ? — Of  course  wTe  should 
have  to  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  valuation 
and  other  things,  first  of  all. 

7282.  Chairman :  In  what  I  said  to  you  and  what 
you  said  to  me  there  is  no  suggestion  that  there 
should  be  additional  rates  on  the  locality  in  respect 
of  old  age  pensioners,  but  only  that  assistance  from 
the  rates  should  not  be  withdrawn  because  the 
person  has  an  Old  Age  Pension. — Yes.  That  is  how 
I  understood  the  question. 

7283.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  Was  the  original 
division  of  duties  between  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Committee  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  arranging 
that  one  should  act  or  the  other,  partly  to  prevent 
overlapping  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual? — 
No.  I  think  it  was  mainly  due  to  a  desire  to  keep 
them  entirely  distinct.  It  was  thought  necessary  to 
set  up  a  Special  Committee  to  deal  with  Old  Age 
Pensions.  That  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  the 
Maclean  Committee  laid  a  certain  amount  of  stress. 
Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  devise  new 
machinery  whenever  there  was  a  new  service  owing 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law. 

7284.  If  the  Home  Assistance  Committee  had  power 
to  supplement  the  pension  in  case  of  proved  necessity, 
would  you  allow  discrimination  limiting  the  grant  to 
cases  where  there  was  proof  of  power  to  spend  the 
moneyr  wisely? — You  mean  the  supplementary  grant? 

7285.  Yes.  Should  it  only  be  made  to  people  who 
can  be  more  or  less  trusted? — I  think  you  would  have 
to  give  power  of  discrimination. 

7286.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult,  then,  to  get 
away  from  the  old  Poor  Law  feeling? — I  do  not  know. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  from  the  dilemma  at 
all.  You  must  have  a  flat  rate  and  nothing  else  and 
stick  to  it,  or  you  must  have  discretion  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  You  must  face  that  position.  It  has 
had  to  be  faced  in  the  case  of  the  naval  and  military 
pensions. 

7287.  Sooner  or  later,  then,  we  may  get  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  of  the  Poor  Law  back? — There  is  always  that 
danger,  but  I  think  you  will  escape  a  good  deal  of  it 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  test  will  be  different, 
which  is  very  important. 

7288.  Will  you  explain  that? — The  new  Public 
Health  Committee  will  be  giving  assistance  to 
a  person  who  is  sick  because  that  person  is  sick 
and  needs  assistance,  and  not  because  the  person  is 
destitute  and  also  sick.  I  do  not*  know  whether  that 


is  clear,  but  that  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  schools,  as'  I  may  call  them.  The 
present  Poor  Law  is  entirely  based  on  relief  of 
destitution,  and  not  on  the  giving  of  assistance 
because  it  is  needed  for  some  other  reason.  I  do  not 
want  to  press  it  too  far.  I  quite  agree  with  your 
point  that  there  always  will  be  danger.  If  you  have 
any"  discrimination  at  all  you  may  sooner  or  later 
attract  to  the  new  Public  Assistance  Authority  some 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  That 
is  true,  and  it  is  no  good  attempting  to  disguise  it. 

7289.  Is  it  altogether  undesirable? — No,  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is. 

7290.  You  speak  of  supervision  being  almost  more 
necessary  than  a  supplemental  allowance.  Can  you 
give  us  any  idea  how  you  propose  that  the  power  of 
supervision  should  be  exercised? — First  of  all,  if  you 
followed  the  principles  of  the  Maclean  Committee 
there  would  be  a  register  of  public  assistance  in  all 
forms,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  staff  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  pay  visits  to  the  old  age  pensioners  from 
time  to  time  to  see  in  what  sort  of  surroundings  they 
were  living.  The  register  would  not  be  open  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Rowntree  in  the  chair. 

7291.  Chairman:  Do  you  consider  that  super¬ 
vision  is  required  for  practically  all  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioners  or  have  you  in  your  mind  mainly  those  who 
have  no  other  means? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  that 
all  Old  Age  Pensioners  require  supervision.  I  suppose 
they  do  not,  but  I  think  it  would  be  rather  dangerous 
to  try  to  draw  a  line.  You  very  often  have  an  Old 
Age  Pensioner  living  with  a  relative  or  receiving  an 
allowance  from  a  relative  and  that  allowance  is  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  remains  where  he 
or  she  is.  That  very  often  happens,  I  understand. 
You  would  probably  defeat  your  own  ends  if  you 
limited  the  supervision  to  particular  cases. 

7292.  You  think  that  general  supervision  is  really 
required  over  all  Old  Age  Pensioners? — That  is  my 
own  view. 

7293.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson  :  It  has  a  parallel  in 
the  general  supervision  in  the  health  of  school  children 
and  the  care  of  babies?- — Yes. 

7294.  The  Home  Assistance  Committee  could  take 
special  measures  regarding  individuals  who  were  re¬ 
ported  to  them? — Yes,  especially  in  regard  to  removal 
to  an  Institution.  We  have  some  very  bad  cases.  One 
does  not  want  to  exaggerate,  but  cases  appear  in  the 
Starvation  returns  from  time  to  time  of  Old  Age 
Pensioners  who  have  died  in  very  deplorable  con¬ 
ditions,  and  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  tell  us  the 
same  thing.  I  am  afraid  it  is  well  known. 

7295.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
it  is  possible  to  dissociatei  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  minds  of  recipients  from  the  old  Poor 
Law  system? — Well  I  hope  that  it  will  be.  One 
suggestion  that  was  made  to  deal  with  the  point 
and  to  get  over  the  difficulty  was  this :  it  was  pressed 
very  strongly  by  some  of  the -members  of  the  Maclean 
Committee  that  in  lieu  of  merely  making  the  Home 
Assistance  Committee  the  successor  of  the  Poor  Law, 
that  is  to  say  by  Act  of  Parliament  transferring  to 
the  Home  Assistance  Committee  the  powers  and  the 
duties  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  the  duties  and 
powei’s  of  the  Home  Assistance  Committee — and  indeed 
of  the  new  Public  Assistance  authority — should  be  re¬ 
enacted.  It  was  thought  that  that  might  help.  It 
was  also  thought  that  there*  might  be  help  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Home  Assistance  Committees  and 
the  other  Committees  of  the  new  bodies  would  be 
charged  with  duties  which  are  at  the  present  not 
identified  in  the  minds  of  anybody,  I  think,  with  the 
Poor  Law. 

7296.  Chairman :  What  is  the  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  in  your  view  between  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  old  Poor  Law? — The  fundamental 
difference,  so  far  as  I  can  state  it,  is  this :  that 
assistance  in  the  future  under  the  new  system  is  not 
to  be  based  merely  on  a  criterion  of  destitution, 
but  rather  on  a  criterion  of  need  of  treatment  or 
assistance.  I  agree  that  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  a  more  difficult  pi’oblem.  To  take  the  case 
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of  the  sick,  under  the  present  system  the  Poor  Law 
authority  relieves  the  sick  person,  not  in  the  first 
instance  because  that  person  is  sick,  but  because 
that  person  is  destitute.  The  Poor  Law  authority 
at  the  present  time  has  no  legal  power  to  assist  a 
sick  person  unless  that  sick  person  is  destitute.  I 
agree  that  the  phrase  “  destitution  ”  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  stretched  perhaps  in  recent  years. 
But  in  the  last  resort  that  is  the  test,  and  the 
district  auditor  would  have  power  to  disallow  ex¬ 
penditure  by  a  Poor  Law  Authority  in  assisting  a  per¬ 
son  who  was  not  destitute.  Now  under  the  doctrine  of 
the  new  school  the  sick  person  would  not  have  to 
prove  or  show  destitution  at  all.  That  would  not 
be  the  test.  The  need  of  assistance  in  sickness  would 
be  the  test.  That  is  the  fundamental  difference  as 
far  as  I  can  put  it.  With  regard  to  the  Home 
Assistance  Committee  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
differentiate  I  agree.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Maclean  Committee  fully  realised  the  great  difficulty 
and  great  danger  and  it  will  be  found  I  think 
very  difficult  to  get  away  from.  The  matter  is 
not  very  easy  to  explain ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  made  myself  very  clear. 

7297.  Mr.  Dunford:  I  take  it  that  there  must  be 
much  larger  areas  in  the  future? — Yes. 

7298.  One  part  of  the  population  at  the  present  time 
in  certain  cases  is  entirely  getting  off  paying,  practi¬ 
cally  speaking?— 1  es. 

7299.  That  must  be  remedied  by  Act.  How  would 
you  treat  London  :  would  you  treat  London  as  a  whole 
and  disregard  the  geographical  area? — I  will  go  into 
that  if  you  wish,  but  it  is  going  a  little  far.  If  you 
ask  what  I  should  do  with  the  problem  of  London 
and  Greater  London,  if  I  were  instructed  to  draw  the 
heads  of  a  Bill,  I  could  tell  you  what  I  should  do 
myself. 

7300.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  larger  the  area  the 
more  you  dissociate  the  help  given  from  the  idea  of 
the  Poor  Law? — Yes,  up  to  a  point,  but  it  has  its 
dangers. 

7301.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  Union? — Yes.  You 
would  have  a  much  larger  unit  of  administration. 
The  County  and  the  County  Borough  have  been  sug¬ 
gested,  and  so  far  as  institutions  are  concerned,  ’t 
was  suggested  that  the  County  should  be  the  unit  of 
administration. 

7302.  Would  it  not  be  a  saving  to  the  country  to 
do  away  with  the  present  Unions  and  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  existing  hospitals  for  medical  services? — 
You  would  need  additional  hospitals.  There  would 
be  a  saving,  I  agree. 

7303.  Hospitals  with  no  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law? — Yes.  It  is  essential  to  abolish  the  mixed 
workhouse. 

7304.  Do  you  intend  to  co-ordinate  all  charitable 
organisations  under  the  new  Ministry  to  prevent  over¬ 
lapping  and  to  prevent  some  people  through  influence 
getting  far  more  than  others? — The  Maclean  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  there  should  be  in  each  local 
area  a  register  of  assistance,  and  personally  I  think 
that  an  important  point. 

7305.  The  proposed  register  would  have  to  be  used 
in  a  practical  manner?— If  it  is  not,  it  does  not  go 
very  far.  That  is  the  object  of  the  Register  and  it 
would  be  kept  in  the  future  by  the  Local  Authority 
responsible  for  all  forms  of  assistance  in  the  area. 
That  would  meet  what  you  have  in  mind,  I  think. 

7306.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  I  think  you  indicated  in 
your  precis,  thotigh  you  did  not  say  it,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  the  Poor  Law  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  new  Committee  would  largely  depend  on 
the  character  of  those  making  up  the  Committee. 
Is  it  not  rather  a  question  of  whether  their  policy 
is  deterrent  as  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  policy  has 
been? — That  is  what  I  meant  in  using  the  word 
“  test,”  but  I  did  not  bring  it  out. 

7307.  Has  not  the  deterrent  policy  of  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  been  dictated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board? — I  think  one  may  say  that  so  far  as  non¬ 
medical  relief  is  concerned  that  was  the  policy  of  the 
Poor  Law.  The  policy  of  deterrence  was  abandoned 
with  regard  to  medical  relief  some  50  years  ago, 
speaking  from  memory. 

7308.  It  has  been  acted  upon  by  some  Boards  of 
Guardians  much  more  recently? — Yes. 


7309.  If  the  policy  of  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  deterrent  that  will  make  a  tremendous 
difference  ?— Yes . 

7310.  Not  only  with  regard  to  the  sick,  but  with 
regard  to  all  who  need  relief? — Yes. 

7311.  You  spoke  of  the  sick  as  though  it  was  a 
different  case?. — Not  because  I  thought  it  was  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  because  it  was  a  simpler  illustration. 

•  7312.  With  regard  to  destitution,  will  it  not  be  the 
policy  of  the  Home  Assistance  Committees  in  the 
future  to  prevent  destitution  instead  of  waiting  till 
applicants  are  destitute?— Certainly.  Did  I  say  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary  ? 

7313.  You  said  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difference? — No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 
What  I  meant  was  that  I  found  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  distinction. 

7314.  With  regard  to  the  Home  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  supplementing  Old  Age  Pensions,  it  not  being 
a  statutory  matter,  would  it  not  lead  to  inequality  of 
treatment? — If  you  allow  local  bodies  complete  dis¬ 
cretion  you  will  always  run  the  risk  of  inequality 
of  treatment.  You  have  to  make  up  your  mind  to 
have  a  flat  rate  or  to  allow  discrimination,  and  if  you 
allow  discrimination  you  run  the  risk  of  inequality. 
That  is  perfectly  true. 

7315.  When  you  say  a  flat  rate  would  it  be  the 
same  for  all  or  a  flat  rate  for  everyone  who  has,  say, 
8s.  a  week  and  a  flat  rate  for  everyone  with  10s.  a 
week? — That  would  be  possible,  but  that  does  not 
always  meet  the  case.  It  depends  so  much  upon 
what  the  particular  person  is  doing  and  where  he  is 
living,  whether  he  is  with  or  without  relatives,  the 
state”  of  health  and  all  kinds  of  considerations  of 
that  sort. 

7316.  Why  do  you  think  the  localities  should  deal 
with  their  own  poor? — In  answer  to  that  I  should 
rather  put  it  in  this  way :  that  you  have  to  prove  the 
case  for  departing  from  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  observed  in  this  country.  I  think  myself 
that  it  has  advantages.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  into 
it? 

7317.  I  would  rather  like  to  hear  the  advantages. 
I  know  it  is  historical,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
disadvantages  are  so  much  more  obvious.  -I  know 
two  different  localities,  one  in  the  north  of  England 
and  one  a  residential  suburb  in  Middlesex,  with  almost 
exactly  the  same  sized  population,  and  a  penny  rate 
in  the  north  only  produces  £800,  while  a  penny  rate 
in  Middlesex  produces  over  £3,000,  whereas  the  Poor 
Law  needs  up  in  the  north  are  overwhelmingly 
greater  than  they  are  where  the  product  of  the 
penny  rate  is  much  higher? — Yes.  You  get  necessi¬ 
tous  areas,  of  course. 

7318.  Chairman :  If  you  would  answer  the  question 
it  might  be  a  help  to  us,  because  it  has  a  great  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  point  of  supplementation.— Yes. 

7319.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Why  do  you  think  a 
locality  should  provide  for  its  own  poor?  That  was 
the  question? — I  take  it,  first  of  all  that  if 
the  locality  has  to  deal  with  its  own  poor 
it  then  has  an  interest  in  diminishing  the  numbers 
of  the  poor  and  seeing  that  it  shall  not  have  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  poor.  So  far  as  that  can 
be  done,  and  it  can  be  done,  that  is  all  to  the  good. 
Take  the  case  of  prevention  of  unemployment  and 
the  inducement  to  the  locality,  for  instance,  to  spread 
its  public  works :  it  would  be  a  pity  to  remove  any 
inducement  of  that  sort,  I  think.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  the  locality  is  so  much  nearer  to  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  public  assistance  that  it  has  more 
adequate  means  of  judging  the  real  needs  of  the 
applicant  for  assistance.  Those,  I  think,  are  the 
main  principles  on  which  the  historical  doctrine  has 
been  founded. 

7320.  That  is  an  argument  for  administration  by  a 
Local  Committee  rather  than  anything  else,  is  it 
not? — But,  surely,  is  it  not  sound  in  principle  that 
the  body  which  administers  public  funds  should  also 
be  the  body  which  is  responsible  for  raising  the 
money  to  be  expended? 

7321.  Chairman :  Is  not  the  position  somewhat 
changed  because  of  the  way  in  which  Parliament  is 
trying  to  meet  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  way  in 
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which,  by  grants  with  regard  to  unemployment  and 
disability  through  bad  health,  they  are  trying  to 
prevent  distress?  May  that  not  be  considered  a  new 
factor  ? — I  think  it  is  an  important  factor,  but  is  it 
quite  correct  to  call  it  a  new  factor?  The  original 
Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation  made  some 
attempt  to  differentiate  between  what  they  called 
local  and  national  services.  Every  distinction  that 
any  Commission,  however  eminent,  can  make  is 
arguable,  and  is  open  to  possible  objection.  In  a 
sense  a  service  such  as  health  or  education  partakes 
of  both  characters.  It  is  both  local  and  national. 
I  agree  that  the  State,  in  fact,  is  taking  a  greater 
share  in  administering  services  nationally  which  in 
the  past  were  almost  purely  local.  The  health  ser¬ 
vice  is  very  much  in  point,  and  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question. 

7322.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  What  do  you  under¬ 
stand  by  supervision?—!  understand  it  to  mean  this: 
the  register  would  show  the  names  of  the  old  age 
pensioners,  and  from  time  to  time  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  or  somebody  on  his  staff,  or  a  Health  Visitor 
(that  is  what  I  really  have  in  mind),  would  pay  a 
visit  to  the  people,  and  in  many  cases  the  report 
would  be  such  that  it  would  be  found  unnecessary  to 
pay  a  further  visit  for  a  considerable  time  in 
other  cases  the  report  would  be  to  the  effect  that 
either  something  should  be  done  at  once  to  improve 
the  surroundings  of  the  old  age  pensioner,  or  that  at 
any  rate  the  case  should  be  carefully  watched  and 
another  visit  paid  within  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

7323.  Is  not  the  question  of  whether  the  surround¬ 
ings  are  squalid  a  question  of  money? — Not  neces¬ 
sarily,  I  am  afraid.  It  is  not  quite  so.  I  have  come 
across  cases  in  the  starvation  returns,  as  they  are 
called,  where  there  were  money  and  food  in  the  house 
and  vet  the  people  have  died  from  what  the  Coroner’s 
Jury  have  returned  as  “  Death  from  starvation.” 
Mere  money  is  not  sufficient;  they  often  require 
nursing  and  attendance,  and  to  be  shown  how  to 
look  after  themselves,  or  they  need  somebody  to  look 
after  them. 

7324.  Some  feel  deeply  the  removal  to  institutions. 
Would  you  include  under  the  head  of  institutions  the 
provision  of  homes  for  the  aged,  where  there  was  a 
nurse  in  attendance  and  they  could  live  independent 
lives  ? — It  was  contemplated  that  you  would  have 
something  in  the  nature  of  almshouses  for  the  aged 
poor  and  those  with  no  relatives  or  friends  to  look 
after  them.  They  would  be  very  much  better  off,  I 
think,  in  homes  of  that  sort. 

7325.  Of  that  sort? — Of  that  sort,  I  agree. 

7326.  You  spoke  of  the  intention  of  Parliament 
being  not  to  provide  means  of  existence.  Was  there 
not  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  removing  aged  people 
from  the  disgrace  of  the  Poor  Law?  If  they  are  not 
able  to  live  on  the  pension  entirely  they  are  relegated 
to  the  Poor  Law? — I  am  not  sure  that  1  understand 
the  question. 

7327.  You  said  it  was  the  intention  of  Parliament 
that  it  was  not  to  be  a  subsistence  income.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  removing  people  from  the 
disgrace  of  the  Poor  Law? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and 
particularly  the  removal  of  the  pauper  disqualifica¬ 
tion,  was  to  remove  a  very  large  number  of  old  people 
from  the  Poor  Law. 

7328.  But  the  barring  of  Poor  Law  relief  threw  a 
good  many  right  on  to  the  Poor  Law? — No  doubt  that 
is  so. 

7329.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Unfortunately,  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  be  here  in  time  to  hear  all  your  evidence,  and 
I  may  be  asking  questions  which  I  ought  not  to  ask 
and  also  questions  which  have  been  asked. 
What  I  am  particularly  interested  in  is  the 
probable  future  of  the  present  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Scheme.  It  rather  looks  as  if  the  Home 
Assistance  Committee,  as  described  in  the  Maclean 
Report,  would  eventually  involve  the  scrapping 
entirely  of  the  present  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme. 
Further,  on  page  11,  the  Maclean  Report  speaks  about 
the  Old  Age  Pension  Committee  at  some  future  date 
being  merged  in  the  Home  Assistance  Committee? — I 


was  asked  a  question  about  that.  The  Maclean  Com¬ 
mittee  did  not  consider  this  particular  point  very 
deeply.  They  rather  looked  ahead,  and  they  took 
possibly  an  optimistic  view.  The  point  that  they 
were  making  was  that  if  you  had  not  had  the  Poor 
Law  with  the  prejudice  attaching  to  it  in  the  past,  you 
would  not  have  had  to  create  new  ad  hoc  committees 
to  deal  with  each  service  as  it  came  along.  They 
thought  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  the  future  to 
create  new  ad  hoc  committees,  but  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  merge  the  Old  Age  Pension  Committees 
in  the  new  Authority.  Speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee,  the  point  w*as  not  further  considered 
than  that. 

7330.  It  seems  to  go  rather  further.  Will  you  read 
paragraph  26? — “  Looking  to  the  future,  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  existence  of  a  Home  Assistance 
Committee  entirely  unconnected  with  the  Poor  LaA, 
and  free  from  any  suspicion  of  using  the  ‘  Workhouse 
Test  ’  or  the  policy  of  ‘  deterrence,’  would  permit  of 
the  merging  with  it  at  some  future  date  both  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Local  War  Pensions  Committee  under  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions.”  “  Would  permit  ”  is  as  far  as  they  go. 

7331.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  present 
Boards  of  Guardians  might  be  allowed  to  supplement 
the  Old  Age  Pension  in  certain  cases.  Would  it  be 
practicable  to  put  that  idea  into  effect  until  the  Home 
Assistance  Committees  are  set  up  ? — Merely  express¬ 
ing  my  own  personal  opinion,  I  rather  suggested  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  with  an  unreformed 
Poor  Law.  As  I  suggested,  I  think  the  political 
difficulties  would  be  very  great. 

7332.  It  has  been  pressed  upon  us  rather  strongly 
that  there  should  be  universal  pensions,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  it.  That 
would  take  it  altogether  out  of  the  purview  of  the 
Home  Assistance  Committee,  would  it  not? — Not 
necessarily,  I  think. 

7333.  As  far  as  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  is  concerned, 
I  mean.  If  afterwards  they  wanted  more  assistance 
that  would  be  another  thing  ? — As  I  have  said,  I  think 
there  is  necessity  for  some  supervision. 

7334.  Some  supervision  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioner? — - 
Yes. 

7335.  That  would  rather  change  the  character  of 
the  scheme  as  at  present  administered?  It  would 
be  very  objectionable  to  many  Old  Age  Pensioners? 
— Would  it  be  really  objectionable?  It  might  be 
to  a  few,  I  admit,  but  would  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sioner  object  to  a  visit  from  a  Health  Visitor?  I 
can  understand  that  it  would  be  very  objectionable 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  Poor  Law  Officer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
been  pressed  very  strongly,  and  sometimes  in  Par¬ 
liament,  to  arrange  for  visits  from  Poor  Law  officers, 
but  they  have  resisted  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  very  objectionable  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioners  Is 
there  not  a  distinction  between  a  visit  from  an  officer 
of  the  Poor  Law  Authority  and  a  visit  from  an  officer 
of  the  Health  Authority? 

7336.  I  doubt  it  very  much.  You  may  call  him 
what  you  like,  but  it  is  the  same  man  or  the  same 
woman  as  a  matter  of  fact. — It  would  be  a  woman 
in  these  cases. 

7337.  Chairman :  In  your  capacity  as  a  member 
of  the  Maclean  Committee,  do  you  think  that  with 
regard  to  the  granting  of  pensions  the  State  is  right 
in  looking  upon  these  pensions  merely  as  assistance 
and  not  as  large  enough  for  adequate  support?  In 
other  words,  what  is  the  ideal  that  you  think  the 
State  should  have  with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensions? 
— It  seems  to  me  that  so  long  as  you  have  an  Old 
Age  Pension  at  all,  then  it  must  be  a  pension,  that 
is,  a  reward  for  the  service  of  the  industrial  worker. 

7338.  Certainly  as  things  are  at  present  we  must 
look  to  from  1\  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
patriarchal  population  as  probably  wanting  further 
assistance  ? — Yes. 

7339.  What  does  the  Maclean  Report  suggest  with 
regard  bo  financing  any  supplementary  assistance? — 
The  Mclean  Committee  did  not  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  and  the  supplementa¬ 
tion  of  assistance  at  all,  nor  did  they  consider  the 
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question  of  finance  very  carefully,  I  am  afraid,  in 
regard  to  the  whole  scheme. 

7340.  What  view  had  the  Maclean  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  financing  of  the  Home  Assist¬ 
ance  Committees? — The  financing  of  the  Home 
Assistance  Committees  was  to  be  based  first  of  all  on 
local  rates,  and  secondly,  on  Exchequer  grants. 
They  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  financial 
xelations  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  local 
authorities,  and  I  think  wisely  so,  because  the  whole 
position  was  changing  very  considerably  during  the 
war  and  in  consequence  of  the  war.  As  you  know, 
before  the  war,  in  1914,  the  Government  had  some 
quite  specific  proposals.  In  fact,  the  proposals  had 
found  their  way  into  a  Bill  which  would  have  been 
considered  by  Parliament  for  revising  the  whole 
system  of  local  taxation.  That  was  dropped  owing 
to  the  war,  and  you  cannot  take  the  thing  up  just 
where  it  was  left.  The  war  has,  I  think,  considerably 
altered  the  relative  burdens  of  the  taxpayer  and  the 
ratepayer. 

7341  I  think  it  comes  to  this — that  additional 
assistance  would  have  to  be  found  for  a  number  of 
cases  by  the  Home  Assistance  Committee,  and  that 
Home  Assistance  Committee  would  be  financed  by 
local  rates  and  grants  from  the  Exchequer? — Yes,  I 
think  we  mav  say  that. 

7342.  So  that  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  who  was 
really  necessitous  would  probably  get  a  further  grant 
from  the  National  Exchequer  by  way  of  the  Local 
Assistance  Committee  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  details,  but  the  grant  would  not  necessarily  be 
a  grant  in  aid  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Assistance 
Committee.  It  might  be  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  Public  Assistance  Authority. 

7343.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  has  there 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  death  from 
starvation  and  neglect  during  the  war,  or  has  it 
been  the  leverse? — We  know  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  of  persons  over  70. 
The  number  of  cases  of  starvation  has  decreased  con¬ 
siderably.  I  have  the  figures. 

7344  Would  you  hand  in  the  figures? — Yes. 


(The  follou'ing  table  was  handed  in : ) 


Starvation  PtETURNS. 


1. 

Year. 

2. 

Total 

deaths. 

3. 

Number  in 
receipt  of  Old 
Age  Pension  at 
time  of  death. 

4. 

Percentage 
of  Col.  3  to 
Col.  2. 

1909  . 

119 

3 

252 

1910  . 

111 

1 

•90 

1911  . 

100 

11 

11-00 

1912  . 

94 

7 

7-44 

1913  . 

63 

8 

12-  7 

1914  . 

62 

6 

9-67 

1915  . 

40 

9 

22-  5 

1916  . 

41 

3 

7-31 

1917  . 

66 

6 

9-09 

1918  . 

26 

2 

7-69 

Total (10  years) 

722 

56 

7-75 

7344a.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall :  With  regard  to 
“  average  cost  per  head  of  paupers  relieved  ”  in 
Statement  C',  England  and  Wales,  that  refers  to  in¬ 
door  and  outdoor  relief,  1  suppose? — Yes. 

7345  It  does  mean  the  cost  per  head  in  an  institu¬ 
tion  per  annum? — No.  This  is  the  total.  The  de¬ 
tails  are  given  on  the  next  sheet,  Statement  D ;  if 
you  take  the  first  column  you  will  find  £14,717,098. 
That  is  the  same  figure  as  in  column  No.  2  of  State¬ 
ment  C.  Statement  D  shows  how  the  £14,717.098  is 
made  up. 

7346.  Could  you  possibly  give  us  the  figures  of  the 
cost  per  head  of  inmates  ? — Yes,  I  will  have  that 
worked  out  for  you. 

7347  Mr.  Comyns:  Excluding  lunatics? — Yes. 
You  want  the  cost  per  head  of  in-maintenance  for  the 
same  series  of  years  as  is  given  in  these  tables? 

7348.  Yes. — Certainly.  I  -will  give  as  many  details 
as  I  can.*  I  cannot  say  off-hand  what  figures  we  have 
got. 

Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir 
Aubrey,  tor  your  evidence. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(After  a  short  adjournment .) 

Sir  W.  Ryland  D.  Adkins  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Tomley,  called  in  and  examined. 


7349.  Chairman :  You  are  Clerk  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire  Local  Pensions  Committee? — Yes. 

7349a.  In  Montgomeryshire  do  you  work  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  largely  through  a  County  Com¬ 
mittee  oi  delegate  all  the  detail  to  district  com¬ 
mittees? — The  whole  of  the  details  are  delegated  to 
two  Sub-committees  that  divide  the  County  equally 
between  them. 

7350.  In  some  counties  everything  is  done  through 
district  committees  ? — Yes. 

7351.  And  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
know  comparatively  little  about  the  detail.  You 
have  two  Sub-committees? — Yes,  equally  dividing 
the  County  between  them. 

7352.  Are  you  Clerk  to  the  Central  Committee  and 
to  the  Sub-committees?- — Yes. 

7353.  Your  Committee,  I  take  it,  has  constantly 
had  its  attention  directed  to  the  problem  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  their  administration? — Yes.  That  is 
their  duty  ;  it  is  their  only  duty. 

7345.  Now  I  understand  that  you  have  suggestions 
to  make  to  us  on  the  three  main  aspects  of  this 
problem — alterations  of  conditions,  increase  of  amount 
and  alteration  of  qualifying  age? — Yes. 

7355.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear  in  the  little  memorandum  you  have  kindly 
sent  in.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that 
the  pension  should  be  10s.  per  week  instead  of  5s.  ? — 
1  es. 

7356.  With  an  addition  to  that  of  5s.  war  bonus 
insteadl  of  2s.  6d.? — Yes,  making  15s.  altogether 
at  present. 


7357.  Have  you  considered  how  long  you  wish  it 
to  remain  at  15s.? — No,  because  we  can  never  esti¬ 
mate  how  long  present  conditions  will  continue. 

7358.  I  take  it  that  the  5s.  war  bonus  has  special 
reference  to  the  prices  of  commodities? — Y"es. 

7395.  Are  you  in  favour  of  10s.,  even  if  we  go 
back  to  pre-war  prices  and  conditions? — Yes. 

7360.  You  would  have  double  the  or  ginal  amount 
independently  of  the  war  or  anything  of  the  kind? 
— Yes. 

7361.  Why?— Because  we  feel  that  5s.,  even  in 
the  best  of  times,  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  any 
sort  of  living  for  people  who  had  little  else. 

7362.  Did1  your  Committee  think  that  Parliament 
intended  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  to  provide  a 
living  for  old  people  or  merely  to  give  assistance  to 
old  people? — Both. 

7363.  Why  do  you  say  both? — Because  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  applicants  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
in  my  county  have  nothing  else  besides  their  pension, 
so  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  it  is  a  living 
for  them.  In  other  cases  a  very  large  proportion 
have  little  else  than  the  pensions.  That  is  where 
the  word  “  assistance”  comes  in.  My  answer  applies 
to  two  classes  of  cases. 

7364.  I  do  not  think  I  put  my  question  quite 
clearly.  Does  your  Committee  consider  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  intended  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  were  to 
provide  a  complete  livelihood  for  anyone? — Yes,  I 
think  they  do. 

7365.  You  are  probably  aware  that  idea,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  was  very  carefully  guarded  against  in 


*  See  Statement  I  on  p.  350  of  Appendix. 
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Parliament.  The  policy  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  was  not  to  provide  anybody  with  a  livelihood, 
but  to  give  appreciable  assistance  to  those  over  70? 
— Yes,  we  find  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  old 
population  are  Old  Age  Pensioners.  1  should  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  people  in  my  county  over 
70  are  Old  Age  Pensioners,  and  I  think  I  may  say 
that  a  third  of  the  pensioners  in  my  county  have 
nothing  but  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

7366.  That  puts  it  very  dearly.  That  is  to  say 
that  one-sixth  of  the  people  over  70  in  Montgomery¬ 
shire  have  nothing  to  live  on  except  the  Old  Age 
Pension? — That  is  so. 

7367.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  nothing  else  to 
live  on? — They  have  no  means  except  the  weekly 
payment  of  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

7368.  They  have  no  help  from  relatives?— I  am  not 
including  people  who  have  allowances  from  relatives 
in  my  figures. 

7369.  One  old  person  out  of  six  in  Montgomeryshire 
has  no  savings,  no  help  from  Friendly  Societies,  and 
no  friends  or  relatives  who  will  give  him  or  her 
anything? — No — -as  far  as  the  Committee  are  aware. 

7370.  And  you  know  a  great  deal  about  it. — 
Might  I  supplement  it?  One-eighth  of  the  whole  of 
our  pensioners  have  nothing  except  the  board  and 
lodging  provided  for  them  by  relatives. 

7371.  In  addition  to  the  one-sixth  who  have  nothing 
there  is  one-eighth  who  only  have  help  from  relatives? 
— One-eighth  of  the  pensioners,  not  of  the  old  popu¬ 
lation  ? 

7372.  No;  I  do  not  say  that.  Two  thirds  of  the 
people  over  70  are  pensioners? — Yes. 

7373.  Of  those  two-thirds,  one-third  have  nothing 
but  the  pension,  and  of  the  two-thirds  one-eighth 
have  only  help  from  relatives  and  nothing  at  all 
besides? — That  is  so. 

7374.  Have  yourl  Committee  considered  how  far 
the  case  of  the  third  could  be  met  by  a  transfigured 
poor  law  freed  from  the  poor-law  taint? — No.  That 
is  a  problem  which,  in  view  of  the  provisions  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health  Act,  I  am  afraid  they  would  be 
wrong  in  considering.  There  is  a  definite  assurance 
of  dissociation  from  the  poor  law. 

7376.  Assuming  that  this  dissociation  is  effected, 
you  have  not  had  time,  I  suppose,  to  consider  how 
far  it  will  affect  the  problem? — No.  If,  instead  of  a 
fixed  rate,  some  part  of  a  sliding  scale  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  particular  case  could  be  arrived  at,  it 
would  be  far  better  than  having  to  give  to  the  person 
who  has  nothing  at  all  only  the  same  as  the  person 
who  has  enough  to  provide  an  ample  annuity.  We 
think  that  the  fixed  flat  rate  is  one  of  the  greatest 
injustices  of  the  Act. 

7376.  As  long  as  there  is  a  fixed  flat  rate  with  no 
help  available  excepting  the  help  of  the  poor  law 
with  its  taint,  you  would  recommend  15s.  under 
present  conditions? — Yes. 

7377.  You  see  objections  to  a  flat  rate,  and  your 
"Committee  would  be  glad  if  they  had  discretionary 
power,  or  the  Home  Assistance  Committee  had  dis¬ 
cretionary  power,  to  help  those  who  need  it  more? — - 
Yes,  and  I  believe  that  it  could  be  done  without 
very  much  increased  cost  to  the  State,  too. 

7378.  One  effect  would  be  that  the  ratepayers  would 
not  be  relieved  of  their  historical  responsibilities?— 
No. 

7379.  You  would  supplement  from  the  rates  in  lieu 
of  the  poor  law? — Yes.  Poor  rates  cover  a  multitude 
of  things. 

7380.  I  am  referring  to  that  part  of  the  rate  which 
is  for  poor  law  purposes? — In  our  county  the  out-door 
relief  figure  was  reduced  by  about  a  third  by  the 
working  of  the  Act.  In-door  relief  was  not  affected. 

7381.  When  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  got  into  full 
operation,  it  reduced  the  out-door  relief  to  what? — 
From  £10,649  to  £6,662. 

7381a.  Assuming  that  the  problem  of  the  very 
poor  can  be  dealt  with  by  home  assistance,  -what  does 
vour  Committee  feel  the  flat  rate  pension  should  be? 
Some  people  have  savings  and  good  friends,  and  so 
on.  Do  you  think  that  there  ought  to  be  a  flat  rate 
pension  of  10s.? — Yes.  That  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  two  District  Committees,  both  sitting  sepa¬ 
rately. 


7382.  Now  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  means,  I 
see  that  you  say  that  capital  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  calculating  means  at  the  value  of 
the  annuity  which  such  capital  would  purchase  for 
a  person  of  the  claimant’s  age.  You  know  that 
annuities  for  men  and  women  of  the  same  age  are  at 
different  figures? — Yes. 

7383.  The  expectation  of  life  varies? — Y7es,  it  is 
less  for  a  man  than  for  a  woman. 

7384.  You  would  go  on  the  annuity  basis,  although 
it  involved  a  difference  in  the  case  of  two  claimants, 
one  of  whom  was  a  woman  and  the  other  of  whom 
was  a  man? — I  cannot  say  that  we  have  considered 
that  aspect  of  it.  The  applicant  who  applies  at  72 
for  a  pension  may  have  sufficient  to  purchase  an 
annuity  of  £40  a  year.  If  the  same  applicant  applies 
at  75,  he  would  be  put  out  of  court  by  bis  increased 
age  and  the  greater  purchasing  power  of  the  money. 
With  regard  to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  the 
mathematical  problem,  my  Committee  have  not  pur¬ 
sued  as  far,  I  am  afraid,  as  your  question  goes. 

7385.  In  regard  to  the  annuity  calculation,  there 
are  very  great  practical  difficulties? — Yes.  My  own 
idea  would  be  to  adopt  the  New  Zealand  system. 
They  take  off  £1  for  every  £10  of  means,  as  you,  no 
doubt,  are  aware. 

7386.  Do  you  think  that  you  ought  to  reckon  in 
what  a  man  or  woman  is  getting  from  a  Trade  Union 
or  Friendly  Society?  Have  your  Committee  con¬ 
sidered  that? — Yes,  very  carefidly.  There  may  be 
other  sources  of  income. 

7387.  Yes.  I  will  take  them  one  by  one — income 
from  Trades  Union,  income  from  Friendly  Society, 
help  from  relatives  or  friends,  savings  in,  for  instance, 
the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank.— Our  Committee  con¬ 
sider  that  such  savings  should  not  be  put  in  the  same 
category  as  Trade  Union  or  Friendly  Society  benefit. 
They  do  not  consider  the  Trade  Union  or  Friendly 
Society  payments  ought  to  be  considered  against  the 
applicants,  because  they  are  repayments  of  contribu¬ 
tions.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Investigation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows  (I 
do  not  know  whether  Friendly  Societies  are  repre¬ 
sented  on  this  Committee),  and  that  Committee  has 
to  deal  with  distress  applications.  The  Unity  has 
1^  million  members.  When  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
was  passed,  we  had  very  few  applications — practically 
none  for  two  or  three  years  or  four  years — but  at 
the  last  sitting  of  the  Committee  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  of  the  applications  were  from  people  actually 
in  receipt  of  old  age  pensions.  Those  members  who 
have  small  amounts  from  their  Society  cannot  exist, 
and  have  to  apply  for  distress  grants,  which,  fortu¬ 
nately,  are  fairly  liberal. 

7388.  You  think  that  any  money  from  a  Trade 
Union  or  Friendly  Society  ought  not  to  be  included 
in  income  in  arriving  at  the  disqualifying  limit? — 
That  is  so. 

7389.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  an  allowance 
from  friends  or  relatives? — First  of  all,  we  say  it  is 
very  unfair  to  an  applicant  for  an  Old  Age  Pension 
who  receives  board  and  lodging  from  a  son  or  other 
relative  to  count  it  against  him.  In  pre-war  times 
that  was  not  calculated  as  representing  a  sufficient 
amount  to  disqualify  him  for  pension. 

7390.  Owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  persons  are  put 
at  much  greater  disadvantage  than  they  were  before 
the  war? — Yes.  I  do  not  want  that  to  be  lost 
sight  of. 

7391.  I  am  grateful  to  you. — One  of  the  greatest 
grievances  existing  in  my  county  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  and  of  course,  it  is  a  grievance 
from  the  applicants’  point  of  view,  is  that  the  efforts 
of  beneficent  relatives  are  more  or  less  penalised  by 
refusal  of  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

7392.  Does  your  Committee  think  that  no  gift  or 
allowance  from  a  relative  or  friend  ought  to  be 
counted  in  calculating  income  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  limit? — They  think  that  board  and  lodgings 
should  not. 

7393.  Supposing  that  an  old  man  or  old  woman  in 
Montgomeryshire  has  a  son  in  America  or  Ireland,  or 
any  other  prosperous  place,  who  allows  half  a 
sovereign  a  week  to  his  father  or  mother,  would  your 
Committee  say  that  ought  to  be  counted  or  not? — 
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1  am  afraid  that  that  particular  instance  has  not 
arisen. 

7394.  We -want  your  help  on  all  these  grounds? — I 
could  not  say  what  the  Committee  would  say.  It  is 
hypothetical. 

7395.  Is  it  all  hypothetical? — I  cannot  say  that 
we  have  dealt  with  that  particular  type  of  case.  We 
have  dealt  with  nearly  every  type  of  case.  I  think 
the  Committee  would  feel  that  it  should  not  be  calcu¬ 
lated. 

7396.  You  have  had. cases  of  Old  Age  Pensioners, 
I  suppose,  getting  money  help  from  relatives? — 
Hardly  to  the  extent  you  mention. 

7397.  Whatever  the  amount,  whether  Is.  or  2s.  6d. 
or  more,  the  same  principle  is  involved.  You  would 
not  count  that? — No. 

7398.  Now  take  personal  savings  in  a  savings  bank. 
Do  you  consider  that  the  income  derived  from  private 
thrift,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  as  distinct  from  Friendly 
Society  or  Trade  Union  thrift,  should  be  counted 
against  pensions  ? — Yes ;  both  Committees  consider 
that  money  saved  should  be  calculated  as  against  the 
applicant. 

7399.  Why  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  Trade 
Union  and  Friendly  Society  benefits  and  income  from 
savings  in  a  savings  bank? — In  the  first  place,  the 
Friendly  Society  contribution  is  mutually  for  the 
benefit  of  the  man  and  of  other  people.  The  man 
who  saves  up  money  in  his  own  pocket  practically 
makes  himself  his  own  Society,  as  it  were,  and  his 
saving  has  a  definite  object,  or  should  have.  It  is 
provision  for  a  rainy  day  or  old  age.  The  Committees 
consider  that  the  object  of  the  saving  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chapter  should  not  be  defeated. 

7400.  It  is  an  exercise  of  conscious  thrift  early  in 
life.  You  are  speaking  of  laying  by  for  a  rainy 
day  ? — Yes. 

7401.  Supposing  that  the  conscious  thrift  has 
enabled  a  man  to  put  by  enough  to  bring  him  10s. 
or  11s.  a  week,  the  effect  of  that  under  the  present 
law  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  or  nearly  all  of  it? — Yes. 

7402.  Ought  that  to  be  so? — The  New  Zealand 
scheme  allows  a  certain  nest  egg  for  emergencies. 

7403.  You  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  scheme? 
- — Yes.  We  thought  so  wrhen  the  Act  was  passed 
and  have  not  changed  our  opinion.  We  have  actu¬ 
ally  found  people  who  had  savings  prior  to  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  who  have  hoarded  up  every  5s. 
they  have  received  since  the  Act  was  passed.  Cases 
of  that  kind  came  up  when  we  were  considering 
additional  allowances.  We  found  men  who  had 
saved  every  bit  of  the  Old  Age  Pension.  Where 
you  have  that  type  of  case — hoarding  for  the  sake 
of  hoarding — the  Committee  is  very  much  against 
it.  A  man  should  use  his  savings  for  his  own 
benefit. 

7404.  Avarice  is  not  an  unknowm  vice  in  any 
class  of  society? — No. 

7405.  Now  what  do  you  say  about  the  earnings 
of  a  man  or  woman  over  70?  Take  the  case  of  an 
experienced  gardener,  who  is  over  70,  and  who  is 
unable  to  do  laborious  work,  but  whose  knowledge 
of  flowers,  fruit  and  vegetables  is  such  that  he  can 
earn  perhaps  15s.  a  week  by  his  experience.  Do 
your  Committee  think  that  that  earning  power 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
limit  of  means? — You  say  15s.? 

7406.  I  am  thinking  of  some  substantial  sum  which 
would  interfere  with  the  Old  Age  Pension?— I  think 
they  would  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  a  man  is  hale  and  hearty  at  the  age 
of  /0,  he  comes  down  to  the  age  of  60  as  far  as 
physique  is  concerned. 

7407.  They  do  not  suggest  any  alteration  of  the 
present  law  with  regard  to  earnings? — No,  not  if 
he  earns  enough  to  make  a  decent  livelihood. 

7^08.  ^ou  may  have  a  man  earning  only  a 
shilling  or  two  or  a  man  earning  a.  decent  liveli¬ 
hood,  or  you  may  have  intermediate  cases.  A  man 
may  earn  12s.  a  week  and  he  will  get  a  less  pension 

5s0iaiWeLeik‘  ln  your  V,W  is  ;t  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  that  an  aged  man  should  be  discouraged 
from  earning  as  much  as  he  can?— No,  mv  Com¬ 
mittee  would  suggest  an  increase  of  the  limit  of  £21 


7409.  I  am  coming  to  that? — I  think  it  would  be 
covered  by  that. 

7410.  What  would  you  increase  the  £21  to? — The 
Welshpool  Sub-Committee  dealt  with  that,  and  they 
suggested  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.,  making  it 
12s.  weekly  instead  of  8s. 

7411.  What  did  the  other  half  of  the  county  say? — 
1  was  called  up  the  day  they  sat  to  meet  Sir  Worth¬ 
ington  Evans  at  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  and  I 
could  not  be  at  the  Committee  meeting. 

7412.  You  recommend  that  the  qualifying  age  for 
Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  65  instead  of  70? — Yes. 

7413.  Why  is  that? — In  the  Blue  Book  on  which 
the  Act  was  based  you  will  find  that  65  was  looked 
upon  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  the  age  at 
which  the  pension  should  start.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  age  should  be  70  for  the  time  being. 

7414.  Has  your  Committee  considered  whether  the 
problem  is  affected  by  the  establishment  of  National 
Insurance  and  the  possibility  of  extension? — Yes. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  in  introducing  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill,  said 
that  before  70,  cases  should  be  dealt  with  as  in¬ 
firmity  and  not  as  old  age.  My  county,  like  perhaps 
many  agricultural  counties,  has  no  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  between  the  ages  of 
65  and  70 — that  is,  65  to  69  inclusive.  We  have 
roughly  1  in  30  of  our  population  between  those 
ages. 

7415.  What  proportion  of  the  population  is  70  and 
upwards? — The  population  over  70  is  in  round  figures 
5  per  cent.  The  actual  figures  are  2,660  out  of 
53,000. 

7416.  You  consider  that  there  is  a  real  case  for 
State  assistance  in  some  form  or  other  for  those 
between  65  and  70? — Yes. 

7417.  If  the  Insurance  Act  were  adequately  ex¬ 
tended  and  developed,  you  agree  that  that  might 
meet  the  problem? — Y^s,  it  would  disappear.  The 
National  Insurance  benefit  is  the  same  amount  as  the 
pre-war  Old  Age  Pension. 

7418.  National  Insurance  is  on  a  contributory 
basis,  however  small  the  contribution  may  be? — Yes. 

7419.  There  is  that  difference.  I  take  it  that 
your  Committee  would  recommend  lowering  the  age 
but  would  accept  the  alternative  if  National  Insur¬ 
ance  could  be  adequately  extended? — Yes,  and  it 
would  be  better.  Only  in  the  cases  of  infirmity 
after  65  do  they  consider  that  an  Old  Age  Pension 
is  needed. 

7420.  After  70  it  is  anno  domini  that  constitutes 

the  claim? — Yes. 

7421.  Between  65  and  70  it  is  infirmity  that  con- 
sjtitutes  the  claim? — Yes.  A  very  large  number  of 
new  cases  of  applicants  are  already  pauper^. 

7422.  Because  there  has  not  been  National  In¬ 
surance  benefit? — That  is  so. 

7423.  Mr.  Com,yns:  I  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  proportion  of  pensioners  who  exist  on  the  pen¬ 
sion  of  7s.  6d.  a  week.  Do  you  say  that  a  third  of 
the  total  number  of  pensioners  have  nothing  else? 
— Yes. 

7424.  How  can  they  manage  to  live  on  7s.  6d.  a 
week? — In  the  first  place  you  have  to  consider  the 
fact  that  my  county  is  a  purely  rural  one.  People, 
even  in  their  married  livas,  have  had  to  exist  on  12s. 
and  13s.  a  week  with  their  families,  and  5s.  or  6s.  a 
week  meant,  up  to  recent  years,  practically  what  they 
had  proportionately  in  their  early  days. 

7425.  lou  propose  15s.  a  week? — The  answer  given 
in  Parliament  yesterday  was  that  7s.  6d.  now  repre¬ 
sents  3s.  7d.  in'  1914.  Just  think  of  what  food  alone 
will  cost,  apart  from  what  coal  will  cost  the  poor 
people  this  winter. 

7426.  There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  existing  even  now 
on  7s.  6d.,  is  there  not?— Yes.'  I  could  bring  letters 
from  Old  Age  Pensioners  to  myself  saying  that  in  the 
coming  winter  they  cannot  exist  on  it,  and  must  go 
into  the  workhouse. 

7427.  Would  you  develop  the  principle  on  which 
you  would  proceed  with  regard  to  savings?  Why  are 
you  so  severe  on  persons  who  have  saved  money  and 
put  it  into  a  savings  bank? — In  the  first  place  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  their  assistance  so 
largely,  if  at  all,  wdth  Government  funds.  What 
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influences  me  to  some  extent  is  the  enquiries  I  have 
made  as  to  what  they  have  done  with  their  money 
during  the  war.  It  is  still  in  the  savings  banks  and 
joint  stock  banks  at  2^  per  cent.  It  rarely,  if  ever, 
goes  into  War  Loan. 

7428.  Am  I  right  that  you  suggested  that  pen¬ 
sioners  should  be  compelled  to  invest  in  War  Loan? _ 

Not  compelled — it  was  not  as  strong  as  that — but 
advised  in  their  own  interests. 

7429.  Where  a  person  has  a  large  sum  like  £500 
I  sympathise  with  your  idea,  but  the  amount  is 
often  smaller  than  that? — Cases  are  surprisingly 
numerous  where  the  savings  are  up  in  the  hundreds. 
In  my  1909  Report  I  summarised  the  whole  of  the 
pensioners  and  the  amount  they  had  in  the  banks, 
and  it  is  astonishingly  large. 

7430.  You  get  an  old  person  who  has  a  daughter, 
for  instance,  perhaps  about  50  years  of  age,  and 
naturally,  if  he  has  £500,  he  likes  to  leave  it  to  the 
daughter,  and  your  proposal  is  severe  on  the  suc¬ 
cessor.  You  proceed  on  the  principle  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  should  spend  his  capital  on  his!  own  needs  before 
becoming  an  Old  Age  Pensioner? — Yes,  to  some 
extent,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  many  cases 
where  they  have  substantial  means  we  find  that  the 
children  are  quite  alive  to  what  they  will  succeed  to, 
and  are  very  glad  to  find  board  and  lodging  for 
the  old  people  and  thereby  earn  the  increment  that 
will  later  accrue  to  them. 

7431.  Would  you  calculate  the  capital  on  an 
annuity  basis? — Yes. 

7432.  The  result  might  be  the  same  as  under  the 
present  law? — The  principle  of  altruism,  which  applies 
to  Friendly  Societies,  does  not  apply. 

7433.  Are  you  voicing  the  suggestions  of  each  Sub¬ 
committee? — Of  each  Sub-committee,  They  have  full 
powers  deputed  to  them.  They  carry  out  the  whole 
of  the  duties. 

7434.  Both  Siub-committees  agree? — YTes. 

7435.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Are  there  special  con¬ 
ditions  which  cause  a  large  proportion  of  your  pen¬ 
sioners  to  have  nothing  but  the  pension? — Yes.  The 
county  is  purely  agricultural.  The  Corn  Production 
Act  is  very  recent  legislation.  Up  to  recent  days  the 
earnings  of  half  the  population  would  not  have  been 
more  than  14s.  or  15s.  That  was  the  position  in  the 
working  days  of  the  old  people. 

7436.  That  would  be  so  in  other  agricultural 
counties? — -Yes.  It  depends  on  their  nearness  to  in¬ 
dustrial  areas. 

7437.  Take  Wiltshire.  It  was  so  there  some  years 
ago.  I  cannot  say  about  recently? — I  do  not  know 
what  large  towns  or  cities  there  may  be  in  Wiltshire, 
but  in  my  neighbourhood  they  are  remote  from  any 
industrial  areas.  In  the  Wirrall  peninsula  the  wages 
of  agricultural  labourers  were  nearly  double  what  they 
have  been  in  my  county. 

7438.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  are  incapacitated 
for  agricultural  work  at  65  or  sooner? — Certainly. 
They  did  not  have  the  8  hours  day  that  there  is  now. 

7439.  Can  they  work  up  to  65  as  a  general  rule? — 
Many  of  them  work  up  to  80. 

7440.  After  65  a  large  proportion  cannot? — No. 
They  develop  rheumatism  or  bronchitis  from  heavy 
open-air  work. 

7441.  Is  not  that  largely  because  of  the  houses 
they  live  in? — I  am  clerk  to  the  Insurance  committee 
of  my  county,  and  1  must  say  that  the  agricultural 
class  are  quite  as  well  housed,  as  a  rule,  as  the  small 
farmers,  and,  in  many  cases,  better.  The  agricultural 
worker  lives  under  as  good  a  condition  as  many 
people  in  the  small  holdings  and  better  than  people 
in  small  towns.  I  have  been  to  hundreds  of  the 
houses  and  seen  the  conditions  under  which  people 
live. 

7442.  What  would  they  pay  for  rent? — 3s.  is  the 
maximum,  except  in  the  small  towns. 

7443.  Would  they  pay  as  much  generally? — I  said 
not  more  than  3s.  They  would  have  to  pay  not  less 
than  2s.  3d. 

7444.  That  was  so  when  the  pension  was  only  5s.  ? — 
Yes.  Rent  has  not  increased  during  the  war. 

7445.  The  rent  would  take  a  very  large  slice  of  the 
pension.  You  say  that  they  managed  to  live  on  it? — 
Yes.  In  pre-war  days  there  were  conditions  that  have 
now  gone.  Many  of  the  cottagers  kept  pigs,  poultry 


and  little  things  like  that  that  help  them  along  con¬ 
siderably.  Speaking  from  personal  experience  the 
prices  of  food  stuffs,  especially  for  pigs  and  poultry, 
put  it  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poorer  class  to 
maintain  an  animal. 

7446.  You  spoke  of  supplemental  assistance  and 
said  that  it  would  not  be  very  expensive  in  your 
opinion.  Why  do  you  say  that? — The  argument  I 
tried  to  develop  was  that  many  of  our  cases  would 
come  out  under  the  annuity  rate,  and  the  money 
would  be  better  applied  to  the  assistance  of  those  who 
have  nothing.  I  was  balancing  the  two  proposals. 

7447.  You  were  not  referring  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  rate? — No. 

7448.  Would  you  say  that  a  large  proportion  of 
your  pensioners  would  have  a  very  strong  objection 
to  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief? — Yes.  We  come 
from  the  Lloyd  George  country  and  the  pension  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Lloyd  George  money.  It  is  the 
Lloyd  George  5s.  to  these  people.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  are  acquainted  with  Wales.  It  means 
a  good  deal  to  them.  If  you  called  it  anything  else, 
say  pooi'-rate  money,  it  would  not  have  the  same  halo 
round  it  as  at  present. 

7449.  Mr.  Bunford :  They  call  the  maternity  bene¬ 
fit  “  Lloyd  George  money”? — Yes. 

7450.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  cannot  say  whether 
there  would  be  prejudice  against  Home  Assistance 
Committees  or  not  ? — If  it  comes  under  the  Poor  Law 
you  cannot  diminish  the  taint  that  is  associated  with 
the  Poor  Law.  Personally  I  do  not  agree  with  what 
is  said  w  th  regard  to  the  taint,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
taint  will  always  exist. 

7451 .  Mr.  Bunford :  There  are  three  main  pro¬ 
posals,  to  which  you  attach  the  greatest  importance? 
— Increase  of  amount  to  existing  pensioners. 

7452.  And  secondly? — I  should  say  secondly  to  the 
alteration  of  the  qualifying  age  for  the  people  who 
between  65  and  70  are  in  a  bad  way. 

7453.  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  Insurance  Committees  and 
Old  Age  Pensions.  What  is  the  percentage  of  those 
between  65  and  70  who  are  unable  to  do  a  fair  day’s 
work  in  your  neighbourhood? — I  was  secretary  of  • 
one  of  the  largest  Friendly  Societies  in  Mid-Wales 
for  a  good  many  years.  I  do  not  hold  the  appoint¬ 
ment  now.  If  you  are  a  Friendly  Sbciety  man  you  will 
appreciate  what  I  mean.  A  very,  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sickness  benefit  was  given  to  people 
from  65  upwards. 

7454.  You  have  not  figures  here? — No,  not  here. 

I  had  not  anticipated  the  question.  I  can  furnish 
them. 

7455.  You  cannot  give  the  percentage?— No.  It 

would  be  purely  guesswork. 

7456.  Cnairman :  Would  it  trouble  you  to  get  the 
figures? — No.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gregory  will  remind  me. 

7457.  Mr.  Bunford :  It  would  not  be  above  17  per 
cent,  of  those  between  65  and  70  who  would  have 
sick  benefit  at  any  one  time,  would  it? — Not  at  the 
same  time.  The  average  age  of  membership  of  the 
Society  I  am  speaking  of  is  about  45. 

7458.  You  say  that  two-thirds  of  your  patriarchial 
population  receive  pensions  and  one-third  of  those 
have  no  other  means  ? — Yes. 

7459.  Have  not  a  number  of  those  got  gardens? 
There  are  not  many  manufactories  in  Montgomery¬ 
shire? — In  my  own  little  place  everybody  has  a 
garden  without  exception. 

7460.  Does  not  that  supplement  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion? — The  old  people  are  not  able  to  make  what  you 
would  call  a  profit  out  of  their  garden.  They  have 
to  secure  labour  for  it. 

7461.  You  gave  the  impression  that  they  only  had 
the  old  age  pension  to  live  on,  but  some  of  them,  I 
think,  supplement  it  a  little? — The  pension  officers 
have  to  detail  in  the  statement  of  means,  all  the 
means,  and  where  pensioners  have  a  garden  the 
profit  fiom  the  garden  is  not  put  at  more  than  10s. 
to  £1  a  year. 

7462.  Rut  it  may  be  of  far  more  value  to  them 
than  that?— I  cannot  say  that  it  is.  I  have  a  large 
garden  myself,  and  I  have  to  work  it  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  old  age  pensioner  does.  I  have  to  pay 
for  labotir  and  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  I  am 
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£1  in  pocket  at  tlie  end  of  tlie  year,  after  paying 
for  labour  and  seed,  than  if  I  had  bought  the  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  rate  at  which  they  are  purchaseable  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

7463.  I  am  leaving  on  one  side  such  things  as 
fowls  that  they  may  keep.  They  cannot  keep  pigs 
now,  as  you  say? — The  purchase  price  of  feeding 
stuffs  for  fowls  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  at 
any  price  has  to  be  considered. 

7464.  They  can  scratch  about  a  bit? — They  do  not 
get  sufficient  in  that  way  if  they  only  have  a  garden. 
The  mortality  amongst  fowls  from  cottages  at  the 
roadside  is  getting  much  greater,  because  of  motor 
traffic. 

7465.  But  is  not  that  a  source  of  income? — Not  in 
the  case  of  the  old  age  pensioner,  who  cannot  see  to 
detect  the  number  of  the  car. 

7466.  They  sometimes  get  tho  same  fowl  paid  for 
two  or  three  times  over,  do  they  not?  Now,  I  want 
your  opinion  and  your  Committee’s  opinion  as  to  the 
three  main  proposals.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to 
Friendly  Society  practice,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  three  proposals  meet  with  your  entire 
approval  in  your  personal  capacity  as  a  Friendly 
Society  man? — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

7467.  That  expresses  your  opinion?— With  regard  to 
the  Manchester  Unity  Conference,  I  can  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  Conference. 

7468.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. — They  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  calling  for  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension.  That  was  passed  at  the  Douglas  Con¬ 
ference  in  Whit  wreek.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
, Committee  has  got  it,  but  some  of  the  Government 
Departments  have  it. 

7469.  What  did  the  resolution  say  with  regard  to 
amount? — It  asked  that  the  amount  of  the  Old  Age 
Pension  should  be  increased  to  a  minimum  of  10s. 

7470.  Did  it  specify  the  age? — No. 

7471.  Did  it  express  any  view  as  regards  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  Friendly  Society  pay? — Yes.  I  cannot  say  at 
which  Conference.  I  believe  that  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Agent’s  Report  that  was  adopted  that  matter 
came  up. 

7472.  Sir  Alfred  Warren  is  the  Parliamentary 
Agent?- — Yes.  May  I  mention  four  figures;  they  wrill 
not  trouble  you?  The  applications  for  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  allowed  in  my  county  in  the  year  ended  June, 
1914,  numbered  226 ;  in  1919  they  were  only  109.  The 
number  of  applicants  refused  on  account  of  means  in 
the  year  ended  June,  1914,  was  1'5;  this  year  they 
have  been  50,  and  largely  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  assessment  of  the  value  of  board 
and  lodging.  I  think  that  those  figures  are  very 
striking. 

7473.  Chairman:  How  do  you  account  for  the  total 
of  all  applications,  those  granted  and  those  rejected, 
being  so  different  in  1914  and  1919?  You  had  241 
who  asked  to  come  on  in  1914,  and  226  came  on.  In 
1919  you  only  had  169  asking  to  come  on.  How  is  it 
that  the  total  number  of  applicants  was  so  much  fewer 
last  year  than  in  1914? — I  should  say  that  it  is  be¬ 
cause  where  one  person  is  refused  nobody  else  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  applies. 

7474.  It  is  not  because  there  are  fewer  old  people? 
— No.  I  do  not  think  that  the  mortality  of  the  old 
people  during  the  war  has  been  such  as  to  reduce  the 
proportion  of  people  over  70. 

7475.  Mr.  Comyns :  Is  it  not  largely  due  to 
earnings  in  agricultural  occupations  having  gone  up? 
— A  matter  that  we  feel  very  strongly  about,  and  we 
have  protested  through  our  member  to  whatever  De¬ 
partment  is  in  charge,  is  as  to  the  administrative  con¬ 
cessions  only  applying  to  existing  pensioners  and  not 
to  applicants  for  pensions.  A  man  with  a  pension  can 
earn  up  to  30s.  a  week  and  continue  to  receive  his 
pension,  but  the  man  of  70  who  is  not  an  existing  pen¬ 
sioner,  if  he  earns  10s.  a  week,  gets  a  reduced  pension. 

7476.  Chairman :  You  consider  that  the  applicant 
should  be  in  as  good  a  position  as  the  man  who  already 
has  the  pension? — Yes.  We  do  not  think  that  30s.  is 
necessary  in  a  rural  district  like  ours,  but  we  think 
that  the  present  state  of  things  is  unfair.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  wife  of  a  pensioner,  if  the  husband  earns 
30s.  he  gets  the  pension,  but  the  wife’s  pension  is 
taken  away,  and  old  ladies  have  come  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  said  that  the  money  wTent  for  their  tea 


and  sugar,  and  they  have  lost  it,  while  the  husband 
still  gets  his  pension  and  can  get  beer. 

7477.  Some  part  of  the  reduction  in  the  numbers 
must  be  due  to  claimants  being  able  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  by  wages? — Yes. 

7478.  Mr.  Henry  Woodall:  Have  your  Committee 
considered  the  question  of  universal  pensions  and. 
doing  away  with  the  means  limit  altogether? — That 
was  brought  up  to  the  Committee,  and  it  has  been 
brought  up  from  time  to  time  at  our  meetings.  They 
do  not  consider  that  throwing  pensions  at  practically 
everybody  would  be  good  policy  or  that  the  expense 
would  be  justified.  The  first  condition  should  be 
necessity  for  pension  to  maintain  life. 

7479.  Colonel  Nathan  Haw :  1  think  you  told  the 
Chairman  that,  in  your  view,  the  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  should  be  enough  to  support  the  pensioner? — 
Yes. 

7480.  Would  you  consider  that  that  was  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  framed? — 
In  my  district  I  must  say  that  people  were  able  to 
support  thernselves  upon  it. 

7481.  I  am  not  asking  about  your  particular  dis¬ 
trict,  but  what  is  your  opinion? — I  cannot  think  that 
they  ever  thought  that  5s.  was  enough.  There 
ought  to  be  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  alive.  The 
alternative  is  to  go  to  the  Poor  Rates.  At  present 
people  may  receive  more  from  the  Guardians  than 
they  do  from  Old  Age  Pensions. 

7482.  That  may  be.  If  a  flat  rate  was  given  out 
of  Imperial  taxation,  do  you  not  think  that  local 
taxation  should  be  used  to  support  those  with  no 
other  means? — No.  I  think  that  a  person  of  70  is 
entitled  to  be  supported  by  the  State. 

7483.  Entirely? — Yes. 

7484.  With  sufficient  to  make  him  quite  comfort¬ 
able? — Yes.  The  dependants  of  a  soldier  have  to  be 
supported,  and  it  should  be  the  same  with  these  old 
people.  Personally  I  look  upon  them  as  the  soldiers 
of  industry,  if  not  of  a  military  force. 

7485.  That  is  another  view.  This  Committee  is 
desirous  to  do  it,  but  have  you  estimated  what  the 
cost  would  be  of  giving  a  pension  to  everybody  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  person?  You  suggest 
15s.  ? — That  includes  a  war  bonus  of  5s. 

7486.  The  war  bonus  would  disappear? — I  cannot 
say.  It  would  depend  on  conditions  and  prices. 

7487.  Do  you  suggest  15s.  as  the  figure  until  things 
become  normal? — Yes. 

7488.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  It  is  not  a  very  cheerful  thing 
after  the  celebrations  of  peace  to  continue  indefinitely 
a  war  bonus? — War  bonuses  must  continue  at  present. 
To  take  the  Civil  Service,  for  instance,  people  could 
not  afford  to  do  without  them 

7489.  Supposing  that  prices  in  three  years  settle 
down  to  only  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were 
prior  to  the  war,  then  do  you  think  the  pension 
should  be  12s.  6d.  ? — Yes.  The  5s.  is  intended  to  meet 
the  stupendous  prices  that  have  to  be  paid  at  the 
present  time. 

7490.  You  would  reduce  the  5s.  as  the  prices  went 
down? — Yes,  as  other  bonuses  come  down — I  will  put 
it  in  that  way. 

7491.  In  industry  at  the  present  time  war  bonuses 
are  generallv  being  changed  into  wages,  as  you  know? 
—Yes. 

7492.  You  suggest  that  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Home  Assistance  Committee  to  supplement  pen¬ 
sions?  Would  not  that  mean  that  you  would  have  in 
effect  two  types  of  pensions,  one  where  the  pension 
was  sufficient,  and  one  where  additional  help  had  to 
be  given,  and  would  not  you  find  that  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  crept  in  with  regard  to  the  taint  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  exists  at  present? — The  Chairman  asked 
about  people  under  65. 

7493.  Chairman :  If  -we  had,  instead  of  the  Poor 
Law,  a  system  of  home  assistance,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  would  be  glad  to  call  upon  that  where- 
ever  the  pension  was  not  enough  to  give  a  complete 
livelihood  ?— I  thought  your  question  was  dealing  with 
people  under  65. 

7494.  No? — I  would  not  have  two  authorities  to 
deal  with  the  same  applicant. 

7495.  Mr.  Rowntree  :  You  want  the  pension  which 
is  given  to  the  poorest  type  of  person  to  be  sufficient 
to  keep  that  person? — Yes. 
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7496.  You  have  not  in  your  mind  giving  power  to 
increa.se  to  the  Home  Assistance  Committee?— No. 
If  I  gave  that  answer  it  was  not  what  I  intended. 

7497.  I  so  understood  you,  but  I  may  have  been 
wrong.  Now  what  is  the  Wage  Board  figure  for 
agricultural  labourers  in  Montgomeryshire? — It  is 
in  course  of  transition.  I  met  a  member  of  a 
County  Farmers’  Union,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
local  branch.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent  on 
the  railway  platform  trying  to  ascertain  what  it  was. 
It  is  35s.  plus'  something;  what  the  plus  is  I  cannot 
say,  but  it  is  over  35s.,  at  any  rate. 

7498.  Do  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  if  a 
pensioner  earns  more  than  a  certain  amount  his 
pension  should  bo  docked? — Yes. 

7499.  What  is  the  amount? — We  suggested 
£31  10s.  yearly.  That  is  12s.  a  week.  That  would 
entitle  him  to  5s.,  and  would  give  him  17s,  at 
any  rate.  As  the  earnings  went  up  the  pension 
would  come  down. 

7500.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  be  that 
people  would  not  desire  to  get  any  employment? — I 
cannot  say  that  that  effect  has  been  shown  with  our 
old  people  at  all  who  are  qualified  to  receive  Old  Ago 
Pensions.  I  have  a  Pension  Officer’s  statement,  that 
I  can  give  to  Mr.  Gregory,  that  people  prefer  to 
work  rather  than  claim  the  Old  Age  Pension.  That 
is  from  a  very .  experienced  officer  in  my  own  county. 

7501.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder-.  With  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  war  bonus  which  you  say  might  be  reduced  as 
circumstances  change,  do  you  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  reducing  it — because  when  once  it  is 
granted  it  is  an  Old  Age  Pension  really? — I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  trouble  if  it  were  given 
definitely  as  a  war  bonus  to  continue  until  conditions 
improve.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  difficulty 
in  my  county. 

7502.  You  think  that  the  Old  Age  Pensioners  would 
quite  understand  that  it  was  only  temporary  ?— Yes. 

7503.  I  think  there  would  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  that.  Now  as  to  the  large  number 
of  persons  in  your  district  who  have  nothing  but  the 
Old  Age  Pension  to  exist  upon,  your  figures  are 
rather  contrary  to  the  official  figures  which  we  have 
got  recently.  They  are  much  higher.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Pension  Officer  would  not 
include  a  number  whom  you  have  included.  There 
may  be  a  small  amount  coming  in.  It  may  be  only 
the  10s.  for  the  garden  produce? — For  instance  we 
took  on  500  people  who  only  had  Poor  Law  relief. 

7504.  You  are  speaking  of  1911? — Yes. 

7505.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  500  are  still  living? 
— Our  Poor  Law  Guardians  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  giving  Poor  Law  relief  to  people  who  are  not 
destitute. 

7506.  No;  that  is  not  the  point.  500  came  out  of 
the  Union  and  you  mention  that  as  showing  that  there 
is  a  large  number  still  living  on  the  Old  Age  Pension  ? 
— You  ask  why  the  numbers  are  so  large  and  I 
say  that  there  were  500  of  those  taken  on  at  one  time 

7507.  Have  you  had  many  cases  recently  of  appli¬ 
cants  who  would  have  nothing  but  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion? — At  one  meeting  last  week  I  dealt  with  18 
cases. 

7508.  People  who  would  have  nothing  else? _ No  I 

do  not  say  that.  A  very  large  proportion  of  our 
applicants  are  people  who  only  have  Poor  Law  relief. 
Some  do  not  come  to  us  because  they  receive  more 
from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  than  they  would  get 
from  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

7509.  I  have  figures  from  Cardiff  showing  a  very 
small  percentage  of  people  who  would  have  nothing 
but  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Knowing  Cardiff,  pro¬ 
bably  you  would  quite  appreciate  that  the  amounts 
people  have  been  able  to  earn  there  are  very  different 
from  the  earnings  in  an  agricultural  district. 

7510.  I  have  a  return  for  Suffolk  where  there  were 
claimants,  and  not  a  single  one  would  have  had  to  live 
entirely  on  his  Old  Age  Pension.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  exclusion  of  means  you  would  exclude  Friendly 
Society  and  similar  benefits? — Yes. 

7511.  You  have  been  personally  connected  with  a 
Friendly  Society? — Yes,  I  have  been  since  a  child. 


7512.  Does  that  colour  your  view,  if  I  may  say  so?— 
I  was  speaking  for  my  Committee  as  a  whole  when 
I  answered  previously.  Personally  I  should  like  to 
say  something  even  stronger. 

7513.  You  would  exclude  allowances  from  friends 
and  board  and  lodging.  Many  Old  Age  Pensioners 
have  allowances  from  friends,  but  do  not  get  board  and 
lodging  from  them? — We  have  a  peculiar  type  of  case 
in  large  numbers  in  our  county. — people  who  have  a 
small  holding  and  have  brought  up  a  family  on  it. 
They  come  to  a  stage  of  life  when  they  must  fall  out 
of  the  occupation  of  the  holding,  but  they  nominally 
hold  it.  They  have  board  and  lodging  free,  but  the 
son  or  daughter  who  comes  after  is  actually  the 
tenant.  If  these  people  were  turned  out  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  they  would  have  to  receive  a  considerably  larger 
amount  from  the  same  relatives  to  keep  them  going 
somewhere  else. 

7514.  The  board  and  lodging  paid  for  by  friends  or 
relatives  you  would  eliminate? — Yes,  I  would  eliminate 
board  and  lodging.  I  would  deal  with  it  on  the  same 
lines  as  I  deal  with  the  Friendly  Society  allowances. 

7515.  You  would  include  savings? — Yes. 

7516.  You  mention  a  wretched  miserly  person  who 
had  saved  up  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes,  £113. 

7517.  He  was  a  veiy  happy  man,  I  suppose,  having 
done  so? — Well,  I  did  not  meet  him,  but  I  heard  of 
him. 

7518.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  universal  pensions? 
—No. 

7519.  If  you  excluded  the  various  things  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  would  not  you  go  very  far 
towards  universal  pensions? — It  would  simplify  my 
work  greatly,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  justified. 

7520.  If  you  exclude  such  things  is  it  possible  to 
exclude  money  which  has  been  saved?  Do  you  think 
it  a  practical  policy  to  exclude  some  and  include 
others? — The  system  I  refer  to  is  a  practical  one,  and 
has  been  in  force  in  New  Zealand  from  the  start. 

7520a.  Chairman:  Supposing  that  the  amount  of 
the  pension  is  not  enough  for  a  person  to  live  on  at 
present,  he  cannot  obtain  Poor  Law  relief? — That 
is  so. 

7521.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that  disability  being 
removed  or  kept  on? — I  would  give  the  same  answer 
as  I  did  previously — that  I  would  not  have  two 
authorities  dealing  with  the  same  person. 

7522.  I  follow  the  convenience  of  having  one 
authority,  but  supposing  that  the  Old  Age  Pension, 
whatever  the  amount,  is  not  enough  to  live  on  alto¬ 
gether  (and  Parliament  did  not  intend  it  to  be),  and 
supposing  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  had  nothing  else 
whatever,  would  you  allow  him  to  receive  help,  either 
from  the  Poor  Law  of  to-day  or  from  that  which  will 
take  its  place;  or  would  you  make  him  give  up  his 
pension  as  he  has  to  do  to-day? — It  is  putting  the 
man  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  if  I  may  say 
so.  I  would  leave  him  to  one  authority,  whatever  the 
authority  was. 

7523.  That  does  not  answer  the  question,  I  am 
afraid.  Would  you  hand  him  over  to  the  Poor  Law 
altogether? — In  many  cases  now  people  are  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  relief. 

7524.  Would  you  leave  them  where  they  are.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  Committee  recommend  and  the  .Govern¬ 
ment  are  unable  to  provide  an  Old  Age  Pension  that 
will  give  a  complete  livelihood,  then  if  a  person  had 
nothing  else,  what  would  you  do  ? — I  would  leave  the 
person  entirely  'to  one  authority,  namely,  the  Poor 
Law. 

7524a.  There  has  been  liability  on  the  ratepayers 
to  relieve  the  very  poor,  as  you  and  I  know,  since 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth? — Yes,  the  destitute. 

7525.  Would  you  give  people  all  they  need  from  the 
taxes  and  relieve  the  land  owner  and  the  house  owner? 
— Speaking  for  my  own  county,  the  total  cost  of  Poor 
Relief  is  infinitesimal  as  a  rate,  and  I  believe  that 
what  the  land  owner  would  pay  in  increased  taxation 
would  be  greater  than  he  would  be  saved  in  rating. 

7526.  With  regard  to  home  assistance  so  far  as  it 
could  be  given  free  from  Poor  Law  taint,  I  take  it 
that  your  objections  would  be  so  far  modified? — Yes, 
but  it  must  be  contingent. 

7527.  Wait  and  see? — Wait  and  see. 

Chairman  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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7528.  Chairman:  You  are  an  Alderman  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdonshire  and  Chairman  of  the  Southern  Division 
Sub-Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  War  Pensions  Committee?  Yes. 

7529.  You  have  very  kindly  sent  in  a  short  paper 
making  suggestions,  and  I  will  ask  you  questions 
upon  that  under  certain  categories  which  we  find  it 
convenient  to  use.  First  of  all,  has  your  Committee 
come  to  any  conclusion,  as  a  Committee,  as  to  whether 
the  existing  rate  of  old  age  pension  ought  to  be 
altered?— Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  paragraphs  I  have 
here,  that  the  income  limit  of  8s.  to  13is.  should  be 
increased.  May  I  assume  that  the  present  war  in¬ 
crease  of  2s.  6d.  will  be  done  away  with? 

7530.  Nobody  knows  that? — I  imagine  that  that 
is  a  temporary  measure. 

7531.  Take  it  so  for  convenience.  There  is  a  legal 
old  age  pension  of  5s.,  and  there  is  a  temporary 
2s.  6d.,  but  everybody  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  take 
a  thing  off  when  once  it  is  put  on.  What  would  you 
substitute  for  the  present  7s.  6d.  if  you  want  to  sub¬ 
stitute  something? — I  am  not  an  expert  in  any  sense. 

I  am  an  ordinary  individual  who  has  devoted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  other  subjects  as  well  as  this.  I 
have  asked  some  of  the  members  of  other  Old  Age 
Pensions  Committees  in  the  county  about  various 
points,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  consult  them 
properly.  One  of  the  committees  gave  me  a  list  of 
their  suggestions  as  to  a  scale  for  old  age  pensions. 

7532.  Many  towns  or  counties  have  said,  “  We  think 
the  old  age  pension  ought  to  be  a  sovereign,  or  10s., 
or  7s.  6d.”  Huntingdonshire,  as  such,  has  not  come 
to  any  conclusion? — No;  but  one  of  the  committees 
has  submitted  a  scale  which  goes  from  a  shilling  up 
to  10s.  It  goes  from  £21,  by  £2  12s.,  up  to 
£44  12s.  6d.  I  think  I  may  say  the  general  opinion 
is  that  the  pension  is  not  sufficient.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  anything  more. 

7533.  At  any  rate  5s.  is  not? — Certainly  not. 

7534.  You  recommend  that  the  present  income  limit 
should  be  increased? — Yes. 

7535.  Up  to  what? — The  suggestion  is  that  it  should 
be  increased  to  £44  12s.  6d. 

7536.  The  next  question  is,  has  your  Committee 
passed  any  resolution  or  expressed  any  combined 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  age  qualifying  for  old  age 
pension  should  be  70,  or  should  be  made  lower? — Not 
only  my  own  committee,  but  every  one  of  the  other 
committees  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  on  that, 
have  said  that  they  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
need  to  alter  the  age  of  70.  I  can  give  reasons. 

7537.  Will  you,  please? — One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
we  find  so  many  people,  and  it  was  especially  so 
during  war  time,  are  perfectly  capable  of  working 
over  70,  and  we  think  that  on  the  whole  70  is  very 
fair  as  an  average  limit.  We  get  many  instances  of 
old  men  who  can  earn  full  wages,  and  some  of  the  old 
men  are  more  valuable  in  agriculture  because  of  their 
experience.  There  is  no  tendency  amongst  farmers, 
and  so  on,  to  turn  a  man  adrift  because  he  is  70  unless 
he  is  weak,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  Every  one 
of  the  committees,  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  satisfiel 
with  70  as  an  age  limit. 

7538.  Now  having  disposed  of  those  three  matters, 
the  amount  of  pension,  the  limit  of  income,  and  the 
age,  I  come  to  your  more  specific  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  condition  on  which 
pension  is  given.  I  understand  that  you  suggest  that 
the  capital  which  a  man  has  should  be  considered  at 
annuity  value,  or  be  available  as  it  is  in  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Yes. 

7539.  What  does  that  mean  exactly? — It  means 
this:  if  a  man  gets  Poor  Law  relief  the  Guardians 
expect  to  receive  all  the  money  that  he  has  and  use 
it  for  his  keep  until  it  is  done  with.  There  is  a  strong 
feeling  amongst  members  of  my  committee,  and 
amongst  others,  that  there  are  many  extreme  cases ; 
at  any  rate  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  people 
with  large  capital  who  are  receiving  the  old  age 
pension,  and  it  is  felt  that  it  is  a  misuse  of  the  idea  of 
the  Act.  A  man  may  have  a  considerable  amount. 

He  may  have  £600,  or  a  couple  may  have  up  to 
£1,200,  and  still  be  receiving  the  old  age  pension. 
One  feeling  is  that  if  you  are  interfering  with  that 
you  are  to  a  certain  extent  interfering  with  thrift. 


called  in  and  examined. 

The  answer  is  that  the  whole  Act  is  not  based  upon 
thrift  but  it  is  based  on  need. 

7540.  Do  you  think  that  the  capital  should  be  spent 
year  by  year  until  it  is  exhausted,  or  that  it  should 
be  taken  at  annuity  value? — I  am  not  proposing  the 
former,  but  I  consider,  and  my  committee  consider, 
that  the  annuity  value  should  be  the  value  taken. 
Men  come  to  us  and  keep  their  capital.  It  would  be 
far  better  to  do  away  with  the  whole  question  of 
capital  altogether,  it  seems  to  me,  and  give  the  old 
age  pension  to  everybody.  We  find  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  amongst  people  with  regard  to  capital. 

7541.  Do  you  prefer  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions 
and  an  universal  pension  for  everybody? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  on  the  condition  that  people  insured  them¬ 
selves  for  the  old  age  pension. 

7542.  You  would  make  it  contributory? — Yes,  we 
hardly  think  that  all  the  burden  should  be  thrown 
on  other  people. 

7543.  Now,  I  understand  that  you  take  the  view 
that  claimants  for  pension  should  be  in  as  good  a 
position  as  pensioners  as  regards  to  administrative 
concessions? — The  concessions  allowed  an  old  age  pen¬ 
sioner  to  work  and  earn  30s.  a  week  and  not  have  the 
pension  affected,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  a  new 
claimant  is  not  in  the  same  position,  and  that  seems 
unfair.  We  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  such 
a  difference  made  between  them. 

7544.  If  I  may  say  so,  we  previously  had  evidence 
calling  our  attention  to  the  injustice  as  between  two 
people  of  the  same  age.  We  are  glad  to  have  your 
evidence  upon  the  subject.  Now  you  say  that  where 
one  of  a  married  couple  dies  it  is  a  hardship  for  the 
survivor  to  receive  only  7s.  6d.  per  week,  whilst  most 
of  the  expenses  remain  the  same,  or  may  be  increased. 
What  would  you  suggest? — I  am  not  an  expert,  as  I 
say,  and  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  difficulties  we 
have.  We  have  cases  of  men  who  are  earning  and 
who  have  reduced  themselves  down  to  the  exact 
amount.  Do  not  make  a  mistake.  They  know  the 
Act  as  well  as  we  do,  and  have  reduced  them¬ 
selves  down  to  the  exact  amount  to  suit  the  old  age 
pension,  in  many  cases  in  conjunction  with  their  em¬ 
ployer.  I  do  not  say  in  collusion.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  a  couple  with  15s.  a  week  while  the  man  lives.  The 
man  has  been  earning  15  s.,  and  both  have 
been  receiving  7s.  6d.  Their  income  together  is  30s. 
The  man  or  the  woman  dies — I  do  not  care  which — 
but  say  the  man  dies  and  the  woman  drops  suddenly 
down  to  7s.  6d.  from  30s.  She  has  the  same  house  to 
keep. 

7545.  She  comes  down  to  15s,.  ? — No,  to  7s.  6d. 

7546.  Where  two  married  people  are  living  together 
with  a  joint  income  which  enables  them  to  have  a 
pension,  the  one  who  dies  may  be  the  one  who  has 
income  independent  of  the  pension? — Yes.  I  am 
taking  rather  an  outside  case  as  an  illustration. 
Take  the  case  where  there  is  no  additional  income 
whatever.  You  have  an  old  couple  receiving  15s.  a 
week  and  then  suddenly  it  drops  down  when  one  dies 
and  the  survivor  only  receives  7s.  6d.  In  the  case  of 
the  woman  dying  the  man  has  to  get  somebody  to  see 
after  him  in  place  of  his  wife  in  almost  every  case, 
and  the  administrative  expenses,  the  household  ex¬ 
penses  remain  almost  entirely  the  same.  It  is  not 
working  well,  and  it  creates  a  great  deal  of  hardship. 

7547.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  hard  and  needy 
cases  where  the  pension  itself  is  not  enough  to  live 
upon  and  where  there  are  no  other  sources  of  income. 
You  suggest  that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committees 
should  be  able  to  get  from  the  Ministry  of  Health 
further  assistance,  and  that  there  should  be  discre¬ 
tionary  powers  outside  the  Act? — Yes. 

7548.  That  is  on  the  lines  of  giving,  assistance 
without  the  Poor  Law  taint? — I  was  thinking  of  hard 
cases  with  regard  to  war  pensions.  We  can  appeal 
for  an  extra  amount.  Of  course  you  will  never 
frame  an  Act  that  will  be  absolutely  just  or  fair  to 
everyone.  A  woman  came  before  us  the  other  day 
who  was  receiving  the  Old  Age  Pension.  She  became 
seriously  ill,  and  she  went  to  hospital,  where  she  had 
an  operation.  The  hospital  authorities  could  not  keep 
her  any  longer.  They  turned  her  out,  and  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  receive  some  com¬ 
forts  in  order  to  get  convalescent.  Her  son,  with  a 
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large  family  and  in  very  poor  circumstances,  at  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  to  himself,  had  to  subscribe 
10s.  to  15s.  a  week  for  a  certain  number  of  weeks  for 
the  old  lady,  and  the  result  was  that  her  Old  Age 
Pension  was  immediately  stopped.  It  seemed  a  very 
hard  case. 

7548a.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
present  Poor  Law  disqualification  ought  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  whether  the  Poor  Law  goes  on,  or  something 
better  is  put  in  its  place? — I  am  hardly  prepared  to 
go  to  that  length.  I  have  not  considered  it  from  that 
point  of  view,  and  what  you  put  to  me  would  not 
cover  the  point  I  am  raising.  1  am  looking  at  it 
rather  more  widely  than  the  particular  case  in  the 
illustration. 

7549.  Mr.  Dunford:  You  say  “submit  hard  and 
needless  cases  to  the  Ministry  ”  in  your  statement. 
Should  it  not  be  “  needy  ”? — It  is  cases  where  we  do 
not  think  there  is  need  for  the  pension.  It  is  badly 
worded,  I  daresay,  but  it  was  done  in  a  very  great 
hurry.  Speaking  for  ourselves  (I  do  not  know  what 
others  feel)  we  come  across  cases  which  we  would  like 
to  be  able  to  submit  to  somebody,  whether  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health  or  not,  with  the  power  of  extending  or 
limiting.  We  have  had  cases  which  have  created  a 
good  deal  of  feeling.  People  in  a  good  position  have 
absolutely  denuded  themselves  of  everything.  We 
cannot  prove  it,  but  we  know  it.  Their  families  are 
well  off.  In  the  country  we  know  everybody  in  the 
village  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  pension,  but 
we  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  because  the  people 
brought  themselves  within  the  Act.  It  destroys  some 
of  our  pleasure  in  the  work  when  we  find  hard  cases, 
or  cases  on  the  other  side. 

7550.  You  are  asking  for  a  dispensing  power? — YTes. 
I  know  the  difficulty.  One  man  to  whom  we  gave  as 
little  as  possible  turned  round  and  said :  ‘  ‘  That  will 
not  keep  me  in  baccy.”  We  gave  him  2s.  If  we  felt 
that  there  was  a  little  judgment  or  jurisdiction  given 
to  us  it  would  make  a  difference  to  our  pleasure  in 
working  the  Act. 

7551.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  spoke  about  hard¬ 
ship  when  one  of  an  old  couple  dies.  AVhat  do  you 
say  about  the  widower  who  becomes  70?  Is  not  his 
case  just  as  hard? — He  has  generally  made  provision 
for  living  with  other  people.  As  a  rule  we  find  they 
have  made  provision,  whereas  a  couple  living  together 
have  not  made  any  provision  for  living  alone. 

7552.  If  provision  can  be  made  where  the  wife  dies 
before  the  man  is  70  it  can  be  made  afterwards,  can 
it  not? — I  can  only  say  that  in  cases  we  have  come 
in  contact  with  arrangements  have  been  made. 

7553.  Are  there  many  who  have  nothing  but  the 
pension  in  your  experience? — Not  many,  I  think.  I 
think  the  majority  have  something  beyond. 

7554.  You  spoke  about  men  being  able  to  earn  after 
they  were  70.  Do  you  think  that  women  would  be 
able  to  do  so? — Certainly. 

7555.  What  sort  of  work  would  they  be  able  to  do? 
— I  do  not  think  there  would  be  difficulty. 

7556.  What  kind  of  work  can  they  get  to  do?— 
We  have  an  old  lady  at  the  present  moment  of  84, 
and  everybody  is  after  her. 

7557.  What  kind  of  work  can  she  do? — She  is  a 
very  good  nurse,  and  a  very  sensible  woman,  and  she 
is  not  like  some  nurses  who  require  more  attention 
than  they  give.  She  is  a  very  wise  woman,  and 
people  like  to  have  her  for  a  caretaker  in  the  house 
and  so  on. 

7558.  Would  that  apply  to  women  over  70  generally? 
— A  great  many  women  at  that  age  are  doing  fruit 
picking  and  work  like  that.  Taking  an  ordinary 
woman  with  ordinary  strength,  I  can  assure. you  I 
can  find  plenty  of  work  for  her  in  the  country. 

7559.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  referred  to  a  case 
of  hardship'  where  one  of  a  couple  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  died  and  the  income  was  reduced  from  30s.  to 
7s.  6d.  Is  not  that  rather  an  argument  for  a  lower 
pension? — Yes,  it  does  look  like  that. 

7560.  As  to  your  proposal  with  regard  to  capital, 
the  effect  might  be  that  a  married  couple  would  get 
different  pensions  because  the  annuity  value  in  the 


case  of  a  woman  would  be  different  from  that  in  the 
case  of  a  man. — I  did  not  know  that  the  annuity 
value  differed. 

7561.  Mr.  Dunford:  On  account  of  longevity? — 
Because  one  life  is  a  better  life? 

7562.  Yes. — I  see. 

7563.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  The  valuation  would  alter 
every  year? — Not  necessarily  so,  would  it? 

7564.  It  is  probably  an  increasing  value  every  year. 
— I  see  what  you  mean. 

7565.  Mr.  Jameson :  With  regard  to  your  statement 
as  to  hardship  with  regard  where  one  of  a  couple  of 
old  age  pensioners  dies,  would  you  propose  temporary 
relief  to  tide  the  bereaved  spouse  over  the  change  of 
circumstances? — I  must  say  that  it  tends  fin  the 
direction  of  what  the  last  gentleman  who  spoke  to  me 
put — that  in  the  first  instance  there  is  not  the  same 
need.  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I 
am  only  pointing  to  a  position  which  is  constantly 
coming  before  us. 

.7566.  Mr.  Dunford :  Supposing  the  pension  is  in¬ 
creased  to  10s.,  which  would  be  a  sovereign  for  a 
couple,  would  you  suggest  12s.  6d.  in  the  case  of  a 
single  person?  Is  that  the  relative  proportion? — No. 
I  should  think  it  should  be  15s.  and  a  sovereign. 

7567.  You  might  say  that  every  single  person  is  to 
get  an  extra  2s.  6d.,  for  instance? — Yes. 

7568.  Mr.  Comyns :  I  think  that  your  sixth  point 
was  not  quite  developed.  It  is  as  to  the  estimation 
of  means  upon  probable  income? — That  has  not  been 
dealt  with  here  at  all.  Pension  Officers  find  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  getting  to  know  exactly  what 
people’s  income  is.  A  considerable  amount  of 
corroboration  is  required.  There  ought  to  be  more 
prosecutions  for  perjury  than  there  are.  We  have 
had  many  cases  of  people  telling  deliberate  lies  to 
get  a  pension,  and  unless  people  are  brought  up  and 
convicted  the  Pension  Officer’s  job  is  very  difficult. 

7569.  Are  you  referring  to  statements  with  regard 
to  earnings  ?— No,  not  earnings  so  much.  You  can 
get  at  that  from  the  employer.  It  is  generally  per¬ 
jury  with  regard  to  the  disclosure  of  means  and  so 
on.  We  have  had  cases  brought  up  on  appeal 
against  us,  and  the  appeal  has  been  allowed.  If  you 
consider  probable  income  and  not  the  past  six  months 
as  we  have  been  considering  all  along,  we  find  fraud 
comes  in.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  estimate  pro¬ 
bable  income. 

7570.  Take  the  present  conditions.  Men  have  been 
earning  high  wages  during  the  war.  A  man’s 
health  breaks  down,  or  partially  breaks  down,  is  the 
difficulty  that  the  Local  Government  Board  say  that 
you  should  have  regard  to  his  probable  future  earn¬ 
ings  and  should  not  take  the  rate  of  wages  he  has 
earned  during  the  past  12  months?— I  am  taking  the 
ordinary  case,  and  I  say  that  as  long  as  we  go  on  the 
established  facts  which  have  existed  for  6  months, 
well  and  good.  That  is  more  or  less  satisfactory;  but 
if  we  have  to  go  on  an  estimate  as  to  probable 
income  we  are  at  sea  completely,  and  have  no  check 
at  all.  The  Pension  Officers  find  great  difficulty,  and 
the  way  is  open  to  a  good  deal  of  misstatement,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to  do. 

7571  Suppose  that  a  man  has  not  changed  his 
employer,  and  is  going  on  as  usual.  I  am  sorry,  but 
I  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  what  you  have 
in  your  mind? — You  cannot  tell  the  future  the  same 
as  you  can  tell  the  past. 

7572.  But  you  must  not  carry  the  past  too  far? — 
We  must  be  largely  influenced  by  the  past  in  arriving 
at  an  estimate.  May  I  say  that  one  of  the  little 
efforts  in  the  Act  for  thrift  (I  wish  there  were  more) 
is  that  a  man  must  have  worked  according  to  his 
ability  and  means  in  support  of  his  family.  In  the 
whole  county  we  only  have  had  one  instance,  and 
that  would  have  dropped  through  if  I  had  not  per¬ 
sisted.  No  one  likes  to  go  into  the  past  history  of 
an  applicant. 

7573.  Chairman :  You  mean  only  the  case  where 
you  have  acted  under  the  terms  of  the  section  ?— Yes. 
The  feeling  of  people  naturally  is  to  be  charitable. 


( The  Witness  withdrew .) 
(Arljmirned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o’clock  ) 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 

Thursday ,  24 th  July ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER, 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 
H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 
ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

G.  R.  THORNE,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 
Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq., 
H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq., 


|  Secretaries. 


Mr.  J.  F.  G.  Price,  called  in  and  examined. 


7574.  Chairman  :  What  is  your  exact  position  ? — I 
am  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Employment 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  I  am 
responsible  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  system. 

7575.  I  will  take  you  briefly  through  the  memoran¬ 
dum  which  you  have  kindly  sent  f1 — Certainly. 

( The  following  is  the  memorandum.) 

Unemployment  Insurance. 

The  scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment  was 
introduced  by  Part  II.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
1911,  and  came  into  operation  on  15th  July,  1912. 
The  scheme  which  wTas  embodied  in  that  Act  is  a 
permanent  scheme  as  regards  the  trades  covered  by  it. 

In  1916  the  scheme  was  extended  by  the  National 
Insurance  (Part  II.)  (Munition  Workers)  Act  to 
cover  additional  classes  of  workmen  who  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  trades  connected  with  the  production  of 
goods  required  for  use  in  war.  This  scheme  is  tem¬ 
porary,  and  is  to  be  in  operation  for  three  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  or  five  years  after  the 
commencement  of  that  Act  (4th  September,  1916), 
whichever  date  is  the  later. 

Persons  under  16  years  of  age  are  not  insurable 
under  either  Act,  but  there  is  no  maximum  age  limit 
above  which  workpeople  are  exempted  from  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance. 

The  persons  insured  are  workpeople  engaged  in  the 
undermentioned  trades:  — 

(a)  Trades  under  the  Act  of  1911. 

(1)  Building. 

(2)  Construction  of  works. 

(3)  Shipbuilding. 

(4)  Mechanical  engineering. 

(5)  Ironfounding. 

(6)  Construction  of  vehicles. 

(7)  Sawmilling  carried  on  in  connection  with  any 

other  insured  trade, 

( b )  Trades  under  the  Act  of  1916. 

(1)  The  manufacture  of  ammunition,  fireworks 

and  explosives. 

(2)  The  manufacture  of  chemicals. 

(3)  The  manufacture  of  metals  and  metal  goods. 

(4)  The  manufacture  of  rubber  and  goods  made 

therefrom. 

(5)  The  manufacture  of  leather  and  leather  goods. 

(6)  The  manufacture  of  bricks,  cement  and  arti¬ 

ficial  building  materials. 

(7)  Saw-milling. 

U)  Munitions  workers  under  the  Act  of  1916. 

All  workpeople  engaged  on  munitions  work  (so  far 
as  not  otherwise  an  insured  trade).  Munitions 
work  for  this  purpose  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  any  articles 
intended  or  adapted  for  use  in  war,  and  any 
materials  specified  in  orders  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Munitions. 


The  term  workpeople  includes  all  persons  (whether 
men  or  women)  over  16  years  of  age,  who  are  employed 
under  contract  of  service,  and  wholly  or  mainly  by 
way  of  manual  labour.  Foremen,  other  than  those 
who  are  manual  workmen,  clerks,  indentured  appren¬ 
tices,  and  persons  under  16  years  of  age  are  excluded. 

The  numbers  of  workpeople  included  in  the  trades 
insured  under  the  two  Acts  are  given  in  Statement  A 
(Appendix,  p.  351). 

The  numbers  of  workpeople  between  the  ages  of  60 
and  70  who  were  insured  under  the  Act  of  1916  on 
13th  January,  1917,  are  given  in.  Statement  B 
(Appendix,  p.  351).  This  information  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  workpeople  insured  under  the  Act  of  1911. 

Contributions. — The  scheme  is  on  a  contributory 
basis  and  contributions  are  collected  by  means  of 
special  Unemployment  Insurance  Stamps  which  have 
to  be  affixed  by  the  employer  to  an  Unemployment 
Book.  The  employer  is  entitled  to  recover  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  stamps  affixed  by  him  by  deduc¬ 
tion  from  the  workman’s  wages. 

The  rates  of  contributions  are  the  same  for  men  and 
women.  For  persons  of  18  years  of  age  or  upwards 
they  are : — 

For  every  period  of  employment  of  not 
more  than  one  day  ...  ...  ...  2d. 

More  than  one  day,  but  not  more  than 
two  days  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4d. 

For  more  than  two  days,  but  not  more 
than  a  week  ...  ...  ...  ...  5d. 

For  persons  under  18  years  of  age  the  rate  is  2d. 
for  every  period  of  employment  of  a  week  or  less. 

No  contributions  are  required  whilst  a  workman  is 
out  of  work  for  any  cause. 

The  State  contributes  to  the  Unemployment  Fund 
an  additional  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  con¬ 
tributions  received  from  the  employers  and  work¬ 
people. 

Benefit. — Unemployment  benefit  is  paid  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  a  week  to  workmen  of  18  years  of  age  or  up¬ 
wards.  Workmen  between  17  and  18  receive  3s.  6d. 
a  week.  No  benefit  is  paid  for  the  first  week  of  any 
period  of  unemployment. 

Benefit  cannot  be  obtained  for  more  than  15  weeks 
in  any  insurance  year,  or  for  more  than  one  week  for 
every  five  full  weekly  contributions. 

Benefit  may  be  obtained  by  workmen  either  direct 
from  the  Unemployment  Fund  at  an  Employment  Ex¬ 
change,  or  from  an  Association  which  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  adminster 
the  scheme  as  regards  its  own  members. 

Conditions  of  benefit. — The  statutory  conditions  for 
the  receipt  of  Unemployment  Benefit  by  any  workman 
are  :  —  , 

(1)  That  he  proves  that  not  less  than  10  contribu¬ 

tions  have  been  paid  by  him. 

(2)  That  he  has  made  an  application  for  benefit  in 

the  prescribed  manner  and  proves  that  tie 
has  been  continuously  unemployed. 
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(3)  That  he  is  capable  of  work  but  unable  to  obtain 

suitable  employment. 

(4)  That  he  has  not  exhausted  his  right  to  unem¬ 

ployment  benefit. 

A  workman  who  has  once  worked  in  an  insured  trade 
and  paid  contributions  does  not  lose  his  claim  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  subsequently  working  at  some  other  trade.  He 
can  always  claim  benefit  proportional  to  liis  contribu¬ 
tions  subject  to  his  satisfying  the  above  conditions. 

Disqualifications  for  benefit. — The  following  work¬ 
people  are  disqualified  for  benefit:  — 

(1)  A  workman  who  lias  lost  employment  by  reason 

of  a  stoppage  of  work  which  was  due  to  a 
trade  dispute  at  the  factory,  workshop,  or 
other  premises  at  which  he  was  employed. 

(2)  A  workman  who  loses  employment  through 

misconduct,  or  who  voluntarily  leaves  his 
employment  without  just  cause. 

(3)  A  workman  who  is  an  inmate  of  any  prison, 

or  any  workhouse  or  other  institution  sup¬ 
ported  wholly  or  partly  out  of  public  funds. 

(4)  A  workman  resident  temporarily  or  per¬ 

manently  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

(5)  A  workman  who  is  in  receipt  of  sickness  or 

disablement  benefit,  or  allowance  under 
Part  I  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  1911. 

Refunds  to  workmen  on  reaching  the  age  of  60. — 
Workpeople  insured  under  the  Act  of  1911  are  entitled 
under  Section  95  of  the  Act  (as  amended  by  Section  6 
of  the  Act  of  1914)  to  receive  a  refund  of  the  amount 
by  which  their  share  of  the  contributions  paid  in 
respect  of  them  exceeds  the  amount  they  have  received 
in  benefit.  A  memorandum  (U.I.442)  explaining  the 
conditions  under  which  these  refunds  are  made  is  at¬ 
tached  (Statement  C,  Appendix,  p.  352).  Briefly,  the 
conditions  are  that  any  workman  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  60  and  who  has  paid  500  contributions  may 
receive  the  refund.  If,  however,  any  workman  first 
entered  insurance  after  the  age  of  55  the  number  of 
contributions  which  he  is  required  to  have  paid  before 
he  is  entitled  to  a  refund  is  reduced  by  50  for  every 
year  by  which  his  age  at  the  time  of  entering  in¬ 
surance  exceeded  55. 

7575a.  Now  I  understand,  Mr.  Price,  that  the 
scheme  of  insurance  against  unemployment  was  con¬ 
tained  in  Part  II.  of  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
1911?— Yes. 

7576.  It  came  into  operation  on  the  15th  July, 
1912?— Yes. 

7577.  That  is  a  scheme  intended  to  be  permanent 
as  regards  a  limited  number  of  trades? — Yes. 

7578.  In  1916  that  scheme  was  extended  by  the 
National  Insurance  (Part  II.)  (Munition  Workers) 
Act  to  cover  additional  classes  of  workmen  and  to  a 
certain  extent  additional  trades.  Is  that  so? — Yes. 

7579.  This  1916  legislation  is  professedly  tem¬ 
porary? — That  is  so. 

7580.  And  was  meant  to  be  in  operation  for  three 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  or  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

7581.  Whichever  date  is  the  later? — Yes. 

7582.  Under  these  Acts  people  under  16  are  not 
insurable,  I  understand  ? — That  is  so. 

7583.  But  there  is  no  limit  at  the  other  end  of  life? 
— None  whatever.  The  contributions  continue  to  be 
payable  and  workmen  are  entitled  to  draw  benefit 
whatever  their  age. 

7584.  Under  the  Act  of  1911,  were  these  the  trades 
under  which  National  Insurance  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  applied:  Building,  Construction  of  Works, 
Shipbuilding,  Mechanical  engineering,  Iron  found¬ 
ing,  Construction  of  vehicles  and  Saw  milling  carried 
on  in  connection  with  any  other  insured  trade? — 
Yes,  they  were  the  trades  insured  under  the  Act  of 
1911. 

7585.  That  is  an  exhaustive  list? — Yes. 

7586.  Under  the  Act  of  1916,  for  a  temporary 
period,  were  the  following: — (1)  The  manufacture  of 
ammunition,  fireworks  and  explosives;  (2)  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  chemicals;  (3)  The  manufacture  of 
metals  and  metal  goods ;  (4)  The  manufacture  of 
rubber  and  goods  made  therefrom ;  (5)  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather  and  leather  goods;  (6)  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  bricks,  cement  and'  artificial  building 
materials;  (7)  Saw'  milling.  Is  that  an  exhaustive 
list  of  the  trades? — Yob. 


7587.  It  also  covers  munition  workers  who  may  be 
engaged  in  other  trades? — Yes. 

7588.  Provided  the  other  trades  are  strictly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  munitions  of  war? — The  inclusion 
of  a  w’orker  as  a  munition  worker  depended  on  the 
definition  of  “  munitions  ”  in  the  Munitions  of  War 
Act. 

7589.  In  the  manufacture  of  leather  and  leather 
goods  are  boots  and  shoes  included? — They  were  in¬ 
tended  to  be  included,  and.  contributions  were  for  a 
time  levied,  but  there  was  great  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  trade,  and  ultimately  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1918  empowering  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  make  an 
order  excluding  any  trade  which  he  thought  should 
be  excluded,  and  under  that  Act  an  order  was  made 
excluding  the  manufacture  of  boots  *  and  shoes. 

7590.  Could  you  tell  us,  as  illustrating  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  this  kind  of  legislation,  why  those,  engaged 
in  the  considerable  industry  of  l>oot  and  shoe-making 
wanted  to  be  excluded  from  National  Insurance? — 
There  were  two  main  grounds.  They  said  that  their 
unemployment  took  the  form  rather  of  under-employ¬ 
ment  than  men  or  women  being  actually  out  of  situa¬ 
tions. 

7591.  Short-timers? — Short-timers;  and  secondly 
that  they  were  to  a  very  large  extent  covered  by 
their  own  schemes,  working  through  their  own  trade 
unions. 

7592.  Whom  does  the  term  “  workpeople  ”  in¬ 
clude?— It  includes  all  workers  in  the  trades  insured, 
subject  to  the  definition  of  workmen  as  contained  in 
the  Act.  It  is  all  persons  engaged1  in  the  trades, 
provided  they  are  over  16  years  of  age;  that  is, 
manual  workers  of  any  age  over  16.  Non-manual 
workers  are  not  included. 

7593.  Are  foremen  who  are  not  manual  workers 
included? — No,  they  are  not. 

7594.  Or  clerks? — No. 

7595.  And  no  one  under  16? — And  no  one  under  16. 

7596.  Have  you  submitted  an  appendix  showing  the 
number  of  workpeople  included  in  the  trades'  insured 
under  the  two  Acts?— Yes.  Statement  A  (Appendix, 
p.  351),  gives  the  numbers  insured  under  both  Acts  as 
at  the  4th  January  this  year. 

(For  Tables  see  Appendix,  pp.  351-3.) 

7597.  Taking  men  and  boys,  women  and  girls  (with 
regard  to  women  and  girls  the  same  ages  apply,  I 
presume),  was  the  grand  total  of  persons  insured  in 
these  insured  trades  on  the  12th  January  this  year 
3,561,710? — Yes,  that  is  the  grand  total. 

7598.  And  of  that  total  are  the  men  and  boys 

2,610,507?— Yes. 

7599.  And  the  women  951,203?— That  is  so. 

7600.  What  is  the  system  of  contributions  by 
which  this  insurance  is  carried  out? — Generally  there 
is  a  flat  rate  of  contribution  for  all  workers  over  18. 
That  contribution  is  5d.  a  week,  which  has  to  be  paid 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  employer,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  recover  half  of  that  contribution  from  the 
workers’  wages.  There  are  reduced  rates  for  em¬ 
ployments  of  one  day,  for  which  the  rate  is  2d.,  pay¬ 
able  half  by  the  employer  and  half  by  the  workman, 
and  for  two  days  a  contribution  of  4d.,  which  again 
is  equally  divided.  Workers  below  18  years  of  age 
pay  a  contribution  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a  week  only. 

7601.  Are  any  contributions  required  while  the  work¬ 
man  is  out  of  work  for  any  cause?—  No,  none  at  all. 

7602.  And  that  applies  whether  he  is  out  on  strike 
or  out  through  invalidity  or  our  through  absence  of 
work  requiring  to  be  done? — Certainly — for  any  cause 
whatever. 

7603.  What  is  further  contributed  by  the  State  to 
the  sums  you  have  mentioned  from  the  employer  and 
the  employed? — One-third  of  the  total  contributions 
from  the  employer  and  the  workman  is  contributed 
by  the  State  to  the  unemployment  fund. 

7604.  What  benefits  are  obtainable  by  the  workers 
under  this  scheme? — The  rate  of  benefit  is  7s.  a  week 
for  both  men  and  women  over  18.  For  workers  be¬ 
tween  17  and  18  the  rate  is  3s.  6d.  a  week.  There  is 
a  rule  under  which  benefit  is  not  paid  for  the  first 
six  days  of  unemployment. 

7605.  How  much  benefit  can  be  received  in  any  one 
year  ? — Fifteen  weeks  may  be  obtained  by  a  worker  in 
any  one  year,  provided  the  number  of  contributions 
that  he  has  paid  is  sufficient  to  justify  that. 
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7606.  What  do  you  mean? — The  bearing  of  that 
answer  is  that  the  worker  is  only  entitled  to  one  week’s 
benefit  for  every  five  contributions  paid. 

7607.  Where  is  the  benefit  got  from? — There  are  two 
methods  by  which  a  workman  may  obtain  benefit  when 
he  is  unemployed.  He  may  claim  it  at  an  Employment 
Exchange  or  Branch  Employment  Office  direct  from 
the  Unemployment  Fund,  or  if  he  is  a  member  of  an 
association,  that  is,  a  trade  union  which  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Ministry  to  administer  the 
benefit  for  its  own  members,  he  may  attend  at  the 
Exchange  and  notify  his  intention  to  claim  any  benefit 
that  is  due  to  him  through  his  trade  union. 

7608.  What  are  the  conditions  which  are  requisite 
to  the  receipt  of  unemployment  benefit — grouping 
them  together?— He  must  have  paid  not  less  than  10 
contributions;  he  must  make  application  in  the  pre¬ 
scribed  manner  and  prove  that  he  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  unemployed.  He  must  also  be  capable  of 
work  but  unable  to  obtain  suitable  employment,  and 
he  must  not  have  exhausted  his  right  to  benefit. 

7609.  If  such  a  person  has  worked  in  an  insured 
trade  and  paid  contributions,  and  then  goes  to  work 
at  some  other  trade  not  at  present  insured,  what 
happens?- — If  after  working  at  the  other  trade  he  falls 
out  of  employment,  he  may  claim  unemployment 
benefit  against  the  contributions  he  paid  whilst  he 
was  working  in  an  insured  trade. 

7610.  Are  there  any  disqualifications  for  benefit  not 
referred  to  in  what  you  have  told  us  up  to  now?— Yes. 
The  principal  disqualification  perhaps  is  the  one  which 
says  that  a  workman  may  not  receive  benefit  if  his  un¬ 
employment  is  due  to  a  stoppage  of  work  caused  by  a 
trade  dispute.  There  are  limitations  of  that  into 
which  perhaps  I  need  not  enter  now,  but  generally 
that  is  the  case. 

7611.  During  that  period  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
make  further  contributions  to  keep  himself  in  benefit? 
—No. 

7612.  Whilst  he  is  unemployed  he  never  contributes. 
Is  there  any  other  disqualification? — Yes.  A  workman 
who  has  lost  his  employment  through  misconduct  or 
has  voluntarily  left  employment  without  just  cause  is 
disqualified. 

7613.  How  are  “  misconduct  ”  and  “without  just 
cause  ”  defined  or  taken  in  practice? — There  is  no 
definition  of  either  in  the  Act,  and  the  practice  has 
been  built  up  from  decisions  given  by  the  Umpire,  who 
is  appointed  under  Section  89  of  the  Act. 

7614.  Who  is  the  Umpire? — Mr.  AY.  B.  Yates,  a 
barrister-at-law.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Crown 
entirely  independently  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

7615.  Supposing  a  person  loses  his  employment 
through  misconduct  or  leaves  his  employment  without 
just  cause,  is  his  benefit  merely  suspended  if  he  goes 
into  employment  again  and  purges  his  misconduct,  or 
is  it  lost  for  life? — No,  it  works  in  two  ways.  Perhaps 
I  might  go  back  to  the  disqualification  on  the  trade 
dispute  head.  A  workman  who  is  disqualified  under 
the  trade  dispute  clause  loses  benefit  so  long  as  the 
trade  dispute  or  the  stoppage  of  work  caused  by  the 
trade  dispute  continues.  Subject  to  this — that  if  in 
the  meantime  he  obtains  employment  in  an  insured 
trade  and  subsequently  falls  out  of  employment 
through  no  fault  of  his  own  the  disqualification  comes 
to  an  end.  If  the  employment  is  lost  through  mis¬ 
conduct  or  voluntary  leaving  the  disqualification  is 
for  six  weeks. 

7616.  Is  six  weeks  the  longest  period  of  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  any  kind  of  misconduct? — Yes. 

<617.  Does  it  apply  to  a  conviction  for  theft? — Cer¬ 
tainly. 

i  618.  1  only  put  that  as  an  illustration? — I  was  won¬ 
dering  for  the  moment  what  kind  of  theft  you  had  in 
mind.  [  imagine  you  are  thinking  of  theft  from  a 
man  s  employer  as  the  result  of  which  he  is  discharged. 

/ 6U9.  Yes.  Let  us  say  a  criminal  offence  committed 
in  the  course  of  fiis  employment? — Then  the  period  of 
disqualification  would  be  six  weeks. 

7620.  Are  there  any  other  disqualifications? — Yes, 
theA  are  miscellaneous  in  character.  A  workman  who 
is  an  inmate  of  a  prison  or  a  workhouse  or  a  public 
institution  maintained  wholly  or  partly  out  of  public 
funds  is  disqualified. 

7621.  That  disqualification  is,  I  presume,  for  the 
time  in  which  the  workman  is  either  in  prison  or 


under  public  care? — Yes,  that  is  so;  further,  workmen 
who  are  resident  either  permanently  or  temporarily 
outside  the  United  Kingdom  are  disqualified. 

7620.  While  they  are  outside? — Yes,  while  they  are 
outside ;  and  also  a  workman  in  receipt  of  benefit 
under  Part  I.  of  the  Act  of  1911,  that  is,  the  Health 
Insurance  provisions. 

7623.  So  that  a  workman  cannot  get  it  both  Avays 
at  the  same  time? — No. 

7624.  In  addition  to  what  you  have  told  us  is  there 
any  provision  by  Avhich  men  and  women  over  60  can 
get  any  benefit  if  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  ha\Te  paid 
in  more  than  they  have  ever  taken  out?— Yesi,  there 
is  a  provision  under  Section  95  of  the  Act  of  1911, 
which  was  amended  by  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  1914, 
by  which  workpeople  Avho  have  reached  the  age  of  60 
and  whose  share  of  the  contribution  exceeds  the 
amount  that  they  have  drawn  by  Avay  of  benefit,  may 
receive  a  refund  to  the  extent  of  the  excess. 

7625.  Do  you  produce  here  a  printed  document 
giving  the  full  official  details  of  how-  that  works  ? — Yes, 

I  put  in  a  document  knowrn  as  U.I.  442  (see  Appendix, 
p.  352),  wdiich  is  issued  to  Avorkpeople  and  Trade 
Unions  explaining  the  conditions  under  Avhicli  the 
refunds  are  payable. 

7627.  What  is  the  maximum  obtainable  by  a  person 
after  60  Avho  has  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  have 
been  out  of  work  under  this  Act  for  40  years? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  the  amount.  It  is  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  spread  over  40  years, 
plus  compound  interest  at  2J  per  cent.  If  it  will 
interest  the  Committee  I  can  give  examples  of  wrhat 
the  refund  will  amount  to  in  given  circumstances. 

7629.  Would  you  give  us  three  illustrations  of  quite 
different  cases? — Say  20,  30  and  40  years  contribu¬ 
tions  with  no  benefit,  and  then  some  benefit  or  a  fair 
amount  of  benefit. 

7630.  Hoav  can  there  be  no  benefit? — If  they  Avere 
not  unemployed  at  all  during  the  period  no  benefit 
would  be  draAvn. 

7631.  Take  any  three  illustrations  that  you  with 
your  knoAvledge  think  would  help  us  most  to  under¬ 
stand  the  operation  of  the  Act  writh  regard  to  people 
over  60? — Perhaps  I  may  send  them  to  your  secretary. 

7632.  Yes,  it  Avill  more  convenient  than  giving  them 
here  and  now  ? — I  am  afraid  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  give  them  now. 

7633.  As  regards  refunding  is  it  paid  in  a  lump 
sum? — Yes,  it  is. 

7634.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  employers’  con¬ 
tribution  is  used  in  this  Avay  at  all.  Is  that  so? — 
That  is  so.  In  that  connection  I  should  explain  that 
when  a  workman  has  had  a  refund  made  to  him  under 
the  Section  he  remains  credited  Avith  §ths  of  the  total 
number  of  contributions  that  have  been  paid  up  to 
the  date  when  the  refund  is  made.  The  reason  for 
that  is  this:  the  employer,  Avorkman,  and  the  State 
contribute  to  the  unemployment  fund  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  3,  3  and  2.  The  refund  that  is  made  to  the 
Avorkman  is  merely  his  proportion  of  3  out  of  8  and  he 
therefore  remains  credited  Avith  the  employer’s  and 
the  State’s  share  of  the  contribution  to  corner  him 
against  future  unemployment  should  he  experience 
it.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  sir.,  that  although 
a  refund  is  made  to  a  workman  at  an  age  over  60, 
if  he  remains  in  an  insured  trade  he  continues  to  be 
liable  to  make  contributions  and  he  may  receive  a 
further  refund  if  his  contributions  after  the  first 
refund  exceed  100  in  number. 

7635.  His  contributions  from  the  beginning  of  his 
coming  under  the  Act  or  from  the  first  contribution 
after  he  has  taken  his  refund? — The  latter.  If  his 
contributions  after  be  has  once  had  a  refund  again 
amount  to  100  as  a  result  of  continued  employment 
he  becomes  entitled  to  a  further  refund  under  the 
Section. 

7636.  100  covering  m  practice  nearly  two  years? — 
Yes. 

7637.  100  Aveeks  ? — Yes. 

7638.  So  that  a  man  or  Avoman  at  00  who  has  not 
exhausted  the  unemployed  benefit  may  be  refunded 
fths  representing  the  employee’s  own  contributions. 
Is  that  so  ? — I  should  hardly  put  it  that  Avay. 

7639.  Will  you  put  it  in  your  own  way,  please? — 
The  refund  that  is  made  is  the  amount  by  AA’hich  the 
workman’s  share  of  the  contribution  exceeds  the  bene¬ 
fit  he  has  drawn. 
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7640.  Exceeds  the  total  benefit  he  has  drawn  or  the 
fths  of  the  benefit  he  has  drawn? — Exceeds  the  total 
benefit. 

7641.  Roughly  fths  of  what  has  been  contributed 
and  ho  has  not  had  is  paid  to  him  or  her  as  a  refund? 
— That  is  quite  correct. 

7642.  And  then  two  years  after  the  same  process 
can  be  repeated? — Yes. 

7643.  The  bulk  of  these  benefits  occur  to  persons 
whose  unemployment  is  an  incident  of  their  work 
which  comes  and  goes? — Yes. 

7643.  What  happens  when  there  is  a  termination  of 
employment  and  for  one  reason  or  another  no  re¬ 
sumption  is  possible  or  actual? — To  answer  that  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  the  absolute 
termination  of  the  employment.  If  it  is  incapacity 
then  there  is  no  right  to  receive  unemployment  benefit 
under  the  Act  because  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
receipt  of  unemployment  benefit  is  that  the  workman 
must  be  capable  of  work. 

7644.  In  the  case  of  incapacity  the  workman  then 
comes  under  the  other  branch  of  National  Insurance, 
does  he  not? — Yes;  subject  to  any  age  limit  there 
may  be.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  provisions. 

7645.  That  we  shall  hear  this  afternoon.  Is  there 
any  other  way  in  which  the  employment  can  come  to 
an  end  besides  incapacity? — I  was  rather  thinking 
of  the  case  of  an  elderly  workman  whose  firm  discon¬ 
tinued  business.  He  might  otherwise  have  continued 
there  being  capable  of  some  work  which  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  secure  from  any  firm  that  did  not  consider 
that  he  had  some  claim  upon  them. 

7646.  What  wTould  happen  then? — If  he  were  re¬ 
garded  as  capable  of  work  he  would  be  entitled  to  draw 
unemployment  benefit. 

7647.  For  how  long? — For  as  long  as1  his  contribu¬ 
tions  would  justify  it  under  what  we  call  the  one  in 
five  rule  and  the  15  weeks  a  year  rule. 

7648.  Of  bourse  it  depends  on  how  long  in  practice 
the  benefit  would  run  having  regard  to  what  you  have 
just  told  us? — I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  follow  that. 

7649.  You  have  just  told  us  that  he  would  go  on  as 
long  as  what  you  call  the  one  in  five  rule  applied  and 
as  long  as  the  15  weeks  in  a  year  rule  applied? — Yes. 

7650.  How  long  could  that  go  on? — For  the  first 
insurance  year  in  which  he  became  unemployed  he 
could  draw  15  weeks  of  benefit  provided  that  he  had 
75  contributions  to  his  credit.  Having  drawn  that 
15  weeks  benefit  in  that  insurance  year  he  could  not 
be  on  benefit  again  until  the  next  Insurance  year, 
when  again  he  would  be  able  to  draw  15  weeks,  if  he 
had  sufficient  contributions  to  his  credit. 

7651.  How  many  contributions  did  you  say  would 
cover  15  weeks  ? — 75  would  cover  the  15  weeks. 

7652.  We  are  dealing  with  a  man  who  has  ceased 
to  work  and  therefore  cannot  get  any  fresh  weeks 
of  contribution.  He  therefore  draws  on  what  he 
paid  while  he  was  in  work? — Yes. 

7653.  Supposing  he  is  over  60  and  has  had  his 
refund  on  arriving  at  that  age,  what  is  there  left 
for  him  to  draw  on  or  to  be  reckoned  as  qualifying 
him  for  the  15  weeks  a  year  unemployment  benefit? 
— The  balance  of  his  contributions  which  are  left 
cred  ited  to  him  after  he  has  drawn  his  own  share. 

7654.  The  length  of  time  that  the  unemploj^mevit 
benefit  of  a  man  over  60  could  go  on  at  the  rate  of 
15  weeks  a  year  would  depend  on  the  number  of 
years  prior  to  60  that  he  had  been  acquiring  merit, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase? — Entirely  so. 

7655.  Is  there  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  this  system  to  other 
trades? — I  think  the  best  answer  to  that  is  that 
there  is  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour  at  present  considering  the  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  extending  to  other  trades  State  Insur¬ 
ance  against  unemployment. 

7656.  This  is  not  a  system  incapable  of  extension  ? 
—No. 

7657.  The  question  of  extension  you  say  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Government? — It  is  under 
consideration  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  I  should  add  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  in  which  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  the  Act  has  been  considered.  The  Civil  War 
Workers’  Committee  reported  in  Command  Paper 


9192  on  this  subject,  and  I  thought  you  would  pro¬ 
bably  like  to  have  that  reference. 

7658.  If  you  please.  Would  you  tell  us  quite 
succinctly  the  pith  of  their  recommendation? — I  will 
do  my  best,  sir. 

7659.  We  can  look  at  their  Report  of  course,  but 
will  you  tell  us  in  the  briefest  and  barest  outline  the 
sort  of  recommendation  they  made? — I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  do  so  quite  shortly.  Their  suggestion 
was  that  as  there  was  bound  to  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  unemployment  following  the  termination 
of  hostilities  steps  should  be  taken  to  extend  the 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  to  the  whole  occu¬ 
pied  population,  and  that  those  workers  should  be 
insured  for  a  period  of  3  years  after  the  termination 
of  war,  and  that  after  that  time  the  Minister  of 
Labour  should  be  authorised  to  exclude  from  insur¬ 
ance  any  trade  which  he  thought  did  not  really  re¬ 
quire  unemployment  insurance. 

7660-1.  That  was  merely  a  suggestion  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  crisis? — I  think  the  last  provision  made  it 
a  permanent  provision  except  as  regards  those 
trades  which  were  excluded  after  3  years. 

7662.  Was  there  anything  in  the  Report'  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  given? — Yes.  The  contributions 
suggested  were  24d.  a  week  from  the  employer, 
the  workman  and  the  State.  That  was  an  increase 
of  the  proportion  of  the  contribution  proposed  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  as  compared  with  the  present 
scheme. 

7663.  And  a  decrease  of  the  proportion  of  the  other 
two? — As  regards  proportion,  yes;  but  as  regards 
amount,  it  remained  at  the  same  figure. 

7663a.  2Jd.  each? — Yes. 

7664.  I  thought  it  was  3d.,  and  3d.,  and  2d.? — I 
was  giving  the  proportions  when  I  said  3  and  3 
and  2.  The  contributions  under  the  present  scheme 
for  workman  and  employer  are  2^d.  each.  The  State 
pays  i  of  that,  which  is  l§d.,  and  for  convenience  1 
expressed  it  as  3,  3,  and  2. 

7665.  What  is  the  amount  of  benefit  receivable 
under  the  Committee’s  report? — 15s.  a  week  was 
suggested  by  the  Committee.  Those  were  the 
contributions  and  benefits  for  men.  For  women  the 
contributions  were  to  be  2d.,  2d.  and  2d.,  and  the 
benefit  12s.  a  week. 

7666.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  more  as  to 
the  prospects  of  an  extension  of  unemployment 
benefit  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can  for  this  reason — that 
there  are  certain  outstanding  points  of  principle  on 
which  the  Committee  propose  to  ask  for  instructions, 
and  until  those  points  are  settled  I  do  not  think  >t 
is  possible  to  speak  in  a  way  that  would  give  the 
Committee  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of  any 
extension  that  may  take  place. 

7667.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  who  are  in  an  insured  trade  and  have 
funds  on  which  they  can  draw  at  60  is  a  number 
likely  to  increase  as  years  go  on? — I  think  it  Is 
likely  to  increase.  The  position  ever  since  the  Act 
came  into  operation  has  been  exceptionally  good  as 
far  as  the  state  of  employment  is  concerned  except 
within  the  last  8  months.  From  1912  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation  down  to  November,  1918,  there 
had  not  been  a  bad  period  of  trade  which  would 
result  in  any  considerable  number  of  workmen  ex¬ 
hausting  their  right  to  benefit.  But  while  that  is  so 
there  was  a  fair  number  of  workmen  who  did  exhaust 
tlieir  right,  and  that  was  to  some  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  only  paid  contributions  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  Given  a  longer  run  for  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  the  numbers  would 
increase  proportionally  as  years  go  on. 

7668.  Supposing  that  the  benefits  of  unemployment 
insurance  were  limited  to  those  who  now  receive 
them,  it  is  your  opinion,  I  understand,  that  as  the 
years  go  on  there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  such  workmen  who  will  have  something  to  draw 
upon  when  they  are  60? — I  think  that  that  is  pro¬ 
bably  right. 

7669.  If  the  same  benefit  was  extended  to  other 
trades,  and  if  it  did  become  universal,  would  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  entitled  to  refund  become  greater  as 
National  Insurance  for  Unemployment  was  extended, 
or  would  it  become  less? — If  you  include  the  whole  of 
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the  occupied  population  you  would  bring  in  two  very 
large  classes  who  probably  would  receive  a  good  deal 
of  benefit  from  this  provision — agricultural  workers 
and  domestic  servants.  You  would  also  bring  in 
people  like  dock-labourers  who  would  never,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  become 
entitled  to  benefit  under  this  refund  section.  On  the 
whole,  if  you  brought  in  the  entire  occupied  popula¬ 
tion  I  should  think  (it  is  merely  an  opinion)  that  the 
number  would  increase  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
insured. 

7670.  If  your  opinion  turned  out  to  be  correct,  the 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  workmen  and  workwomen  at  the  age  of 
60  who  would  have  a  valuable  windfall? — If  you  put 
it  as  a  more  or  less  valuable  windfall  I  agree.  The 
amount  payable  would  vary  very  considerably. 

7671.  I  will  say  a  more  or  less  valuable  windfall? — 
Yes. 

7672.  Has  your  Department  considered  whether  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  to  have  what  is  due 
to  them  in  a  lump  sum,  or  to  have  it  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity? — That  question,  if  I  may  answer 
obliquely  for  the  moment,  is  dealt  with  in  the  Deport 
of  the  Civil  War  Workers  Committee.  It  has  not 
been  gone  into  to  any  extent  by  the  Committee  that 
I  referred  to  that  is  now  considering  the  question. 

7673.  It  is  a  question,  is  it  not,  which  arises  in  this 
connection? — It  certainly  arises  in  connection  with 
the  question  which  you  are  considering  as  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  whether  it  is  really  one  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  be  required  to  express  a  decided  view  on, 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

7674.  But  should  your  Department  decide  to  take 
that  into  consideration,  it  would  have  a  distinct 
bearing,  would  it  not,  on  the  resources  of  persons 
over  60  years  of  age? — Certainly. 

7675.  And  if  old  age  pensions  were  not  brought 
down  to  the  age  of  60  it  would,  so  far  as  it  went, 
benefit  people  between  the  age  of  60  and  the  age  at 
which  old  age  pensions  become  due? — It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  benefit  them  to  some  extent,  but  the  amount 
must  be  so  variable  that  it  is  entirely  problematical 
how  far  any  benefit  they  might  get  by  such  a  pro¬ 
vision,  if  it  were  ever  carried  out,  would  relieve  the 
liability  for  old  age  pensions  as  such. 

7676.  Therefore,  on  your  existing  methods  there 
might  be  a  sum  varying  from  very  little  to  an  ap¬ 
preciable  sum  which  could  be  used  for  annuities?- — 
Certainly,  I  think  that  is  obvious. 

7677.  Yes,  it  is  obvious.  Could  there  be  a  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme  for  annuities  for  persons  over  60  but 
below  the  old  age  pensions  limit,  worked  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  existing  schemes  for  unemployment  and 
invalidity  insurance? — I  see  no  insuperable  objection 
on  administrative  grounds. 

7678.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  With  regard  to  the 
paragraph  concerning  a  workman  who  changes  his 
trade,  is  there  any  time  limit  applicable  to  that 
provision? — No,  none  at  all. 

7679.  He  might  work  for  years  in  a  non-insured 
trade,  and  as  long  as  something  stands  to  his  credit 
in  the  old  trade  he  can  draw  on  it? — If  and  when 
he  becomes  unemployed. 

7680.  Yes.  It  simply  depends  on  whether  something 
stands  to  his  credit?- — That  is  all.  There  is  no  time 
limit. 

7681.  A  man  is  disqualified  for  six  weeks  if  he 
loses  his  employment  through  misconduct  or  leaving 
it  without  just  cause? — Yes. 

7682.  Is  that  disqualification  simply  in  the  nature 
of  a  postponement? — Yes,  that  is  all  it  amounts  to. 

7683.  If  his  unemployment  continues  beyond  six 
weeks  he  can  draw  unemployment  pay  up  to  15 
weeks? — Yes. 

7684.  It  merely  means  a  postponement,  you  say? — 
That  is  all.  'i  ou  will  be  careful,  if  I  may  say  so,  to 
confine  that  to  the  State  unemployment  benefit 
scheme,  and  not  apply  it  to  something  which  h'as  not 
been  mentioned  here — the  out-of-work  donation 
scheme. 

7685.  It  only  applies  to  the  State  scheme  and  the 
Insurance  Acts  that  are  mentioned  in  the  memoran¬ 
dum  ? — Certainly. 


7686.  Mr.  Rowntree:  You  have  not  had  many  pro¬ 
secutions,  have  you  ? — I  should  say  not  many  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  employers  and  workpeople  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  comparatively  few. 

7687.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  refunding,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  do  you  find  that  when  a  man  gets  to 
the  age  of  60  and  continues  working  he  asks  for  a  re¬ 
fund  ;  or,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  long  as  the  man  goes 
on  working  well,  it  means  that  he  will  not  ask  until 
he  leaves? — I  am  afraid  that  our  experience  has  not 
gone  far  enough  to  give  us  much  information  on  that 
point  yet. 

7688.  It  can  only  be  limited?— It  is  very  limited. 
Since  the  issue  of  the  leaflet  which  I  have  put  in,  which 
was  only  issued  last  September,  there  have  been  rather 
more  than  we  used  to  have,  but  the  numbers  even  now 
are  quite  inconsiderable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  say  what  the  future  practice  will  be — whether 
a  man  will,  as  soon  as  he  reaches  60,  claim  what  he 
could  get  under  this,  or  allow  his  right  to  accumulate 
until  he  really  needs  it  when  he  falls  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  That  is  your  point? 

7689.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  that  I  can  express  a 
further  opinion. 

7690.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  why  the  age  of  60  was 
fixed  rather  than  65? — I  do  not  know. 

7691.  The  impression  is  that  it  is  supposed  that 
many  people  will  leave  industry  at  60? — I  should  not 
have  thought  that  that  was  the  only  conclusion  that 
might  be  drawn.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been  put 
that  that  was  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  workman 
might  reasonably  expect  to  have  something  worth 
drawing.  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  to  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  60  was  an  age  at  which  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  ceased. 

7692.  I  do  not  suggest  that,  but  by  the  fixing  of  60 
it  looks  as  if  Parliament  had  in  mind  that  that  was 
an  age  at  which  a  great  many  people  ceased  working. 
— I  cannot  speak  from  any  knowledge  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  time.  I  did  not  come  into  this  until 
after  the  Act  was  passed,  and  I  do  not  know  what  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  upon  it. 

7693.  The  Chairman  asked  you  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  point  of  refunding.  As  the 
Act  stands  at  present*  any  amount  that  can  be  re¬ 
funded  must  be  very  small.  I  am  right  in  saying,  I 
think,  that  if  a  man  worked  for  10  years  and  had  no 
unemployment  benefit  at  all  the  total  amount  would 
then  be  under  '£6? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say  what 
the  interest  would  amount  to.  The  contributions 
would  not  be  more  than  £5. 

7694.  The  total  would  be  under  £6? — I  think  it  must 
bo  nu,re  than  that. 

7695.  £6  to  £7? — Probably  it  is  over  £6,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  say. 

7696.  It  is  obviously  very  small? — Yes. 

7697.  Now  with  regard  to  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Government  as  to  unemployment  benefit  for  people 
engaged  in  the  trades  that  were  scheduled  in  1916. 
I  suppose  that  the  Act  has  been  practically  scrapped, 
as  things  have  worked  out,  has  it  not? — The  1916  Act? 

7698.  Are  not  men  who  are  unemployed  from  these 
trades  receiving  a  large  unemployment  donation? — 
Yes,  all  workmen,  whether  they  are  under  the  1911  or 
1916  Act,  or  not,  but  it  is  not  right  to  say  that  the 
1916  Act  has  been  scrapped.  So  far  as  the  workmen 
are  still  employed  in  the  trades  insured  under  that 
Act,  contributions  are  being  paid,  and  as  they  exhaust 
their  right  to  donation  they  come  on  to  their  right 
under  the  1911  or  1916  Act,  as  the  case  may  be. 

7699.  The  donation  has  been  entirely  additional? — 
Entirely  additional. 

7700.  In  the  first  few  weeks  of  unemployment,  the 
people  engaged  in  these  trades  would  not  draw  the 
unemployment  allowance  in  addition  to  the  donation? 
Certainly  not,  they  must  elect  and  naturally  enough 
they  elect  out-of-work  donation  because  it  is  three 
or  four  times  more. 

7701.  The  amount  that  has  been  given  by  way  of 
donation  suggests  that  the  amount  that  is  fixed  by 
the  Act  is  really  very  low? — The  conditions  are  very 
different.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you,  Mr.  Rowntree.  I  am  not  here  to  say 
that  7s.  was  ever  an  exorbitant  rate,  but  at  any  rat^ 
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7s.  then,  I  suppose,  might  be  compared  more  nearly 
with  15s.  now. 

7701a.  May  I  ask  whether  the  Committee  that  has 
been  set  up  to  look  into  this  matter  of  the  extension 
of  the  Unemployment  Act  is  looking  at  it  mainly  from 
the  standpoint  "of  the  prevention  of  poverty  or  from 
that  of  gaining  industrial  efficiency  Y — 1  am  afraid 
I  cahnot  answer  that  question  in  either  direction. 
It  is  really  considering  the  question  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  feasibility  of  extending  the  scheme  to 
make  provision  against  unemployment  for  all  occupied 
workers.  As  to  whether  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  industrial  efficiency  or  preventing  poverty 
I  have  not  heard  an  opinion  expressed  in  either 
direction. 

7702.  I  ask  the  question  for  this  reason — that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a  generous  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment  would  prevent  a  great  deal  of 
the  poverty  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  later 
years  of  life  and  in  that  connection  we  are  discussing 
the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions? — Quite  so. 

7703.  As  a  matter  of  fact  has  the  Umpire  often  to 
be  called  in  to  decide  with  regard  to  difficulties  arising 
from  unemployment  due  to  misconduct  or  trade  dis¬ 
putes? — Yes,  very  often. 

7704.  Does  it  mean  that  his  time  is  pretty  fully 
occupied  in  deciding?— If  I  may  trench  once  more 
upon  donation  he  has  been  so  occupied  that  we  have 
had  to  increase  his  staff  very  largely. 

770 5.  Chairman:  Owing  to  the  donation? — Owing 
to  the  donation.  Had  the  donation  not  existed  there 
would  have  been  very  heavy  claims  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Acts — heavy  I  mean  in  regard  to 
numbers. 

7706.  Mr.  Boumtree :  Before  any  difficulty  is  put 
to  the  Umpire,  who  tries  to  decide  it? — The  machinery 
for  dealing  with  claims  for  unemployment  benefit  is 
this :  The  claim  is  made  on  a  form  and  it  is  then 
considered  by  an  officer  who  is  named  in  the  Act, 
called  an  Insurance  Officer,  who  sees  whether  or  not, 
on  the  information  available,  the  conditions  or  dis¬ 
qualification^  apply.  If  he  does  not  allow  the  claim 
the  workman  may  take  it  to  what  is  known  as  a 
Court  of  Referees,  which  is  a  tribunal  consisting  of 
an  independent  Chairman,  who  is  usually  a  man  with 
legal  qualifications,  eithef  a  solicitor  or  a  barrister, 
and  two  assessors,  who  are  representatives  drawn  from 
panels  of  workmen  and  employers.  There  is  one 
assessor  on  the  workmen’s  side  and  one  on  the  em¬ 
ployers’  side  They  sit  with  the  Chairman  to  hear  the 
facts  and  come  to  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
benefit  should  be  allowed.  It  is  not  a  decision  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  recommendation.  The  In¬ 
surance  Officer  may,  or  may  not,  accept  the  recom¬ 
mendation.  If  either  he  or  the  workmen’s  Trade 
Union  is  not  satisfied  with  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Court,  the  case  then  goes  to  the  Umpire  who  is, 
as  I  think  I  said,  a  judicial  officer  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  appointed  by, 
and  only  removable  by  the  Crown. 

7707.  When  the  new  Act  was  introduced  did  any  of 
the  trades  object  besides  the  boot  and  shoe  people  to 
inclusion? — Yes;  the  wool  trade  objected  very 
strongly,  and  they  were  successful  in  keeping  outside. 

7708.  Was  there  any  other  trade  besides  that 
objected  ?— Yes,  there  have  been  some.  The  hosiery 
trade  at  present  are  in.  They  have  been  objecting 
for  some  time,  and  they  continued  to  object,  i  think 
that  the  glove  making  industry  are  in  the  same 
position. 

7709.  That  Act  is  not  popular  in  its  operation,  is  it? 
Is  that  what  you  want  to  showr? — No.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  would  be  a  fair  inference  to  draw.  It  is 
not  desired  by  some  trades  who  have  been  brought 
in,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  meets  with  any 
more  favourable  reception  than  any  other  Act  which 
imposes  a  payment  on  individuals.  But  apart  from 
that,  I  think  that  its  benefits  are  becoming  known. 

7710.  Is  there  any  demand  from  the  people  engaged 
in  the  various  industries  for  larger  benefits,  or  is 
the  suggestion  for  alteration  or  modification  coming 
from  the  top,  as  it  were? — I  was  trying  to  think 
whether  we  had  before  the  Donation  Scheme  came  in 
any  real  demand  for  a  higher  rate  of  benefit  under 
the  Acte.  I  do  not  recall  anything  like  a  serious 
demand,  although  I  am  far  from  saying  that  work¬ 
people  ever  regarded  7s.  as  being  sufficient. 


7711.  It  is  the  fear  of  increased  contributions  that 
affects  them,  perhaps? — I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
say  that. 

7712.  Mr.  Jameson:  Supposing  that  your  object  was 
to  ensure  a  substantial  weekly  payment  as  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  lasting  over  two  years',  would  that  be 
feasible  under  the  present  sort  of  contributory  scheme 
similar  to  the  one  which  exists  at  present? — It  seems 
to  me  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  calculation  by  an 
actuary  to  ascertain  whether  you  can  formulate  a 
scheme  which,  on  a  contributory  basis,  will  enable  you 
to  make  certain  payments  at  a  certain  age  for  a 
period  of  years.  I  should  not  have  thought  that  it 
meant  anything  more  than  the  levying  of  a  sufficient 
contribution. 

7713.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  levy  a  contribu¬ 
tion  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  a  substantial  weekly 
sum  being  paid? — It  depends  very  much  on  the  kind 
of  conditions  you  impose.  I  think  you  said  unemploy¬ 
ment  payment,  or  payment  during  unemployment? 

7714.  Call  it  what  you  like. — It  makes  a  tremendous 
difference  whether  you  pay  it  to  anybody  and  every¬ 
body  at  GO,  or  only  to  those  unemployed  who  are 
capable  of  work  and  cannot  obtain  it.  It  means  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  rate  of  contribution. 

7715.  I  mean  people  out  of  work? — It  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  actuarial  calculation. 

7716.  We  can  do  that  for  ourselves.  On  the  basis  of 
the  present  contributory  scheme  it  would  only  apply 
to  wage  earners  and  not  to  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
had  never  worked  in  her  life  and  had  been  suddenly 
left? — The  unemployment  insurance  scheme  is  solely 
for  people  who  have  themselves  worked  in  an  insured 
trade. 

7717.  Who  have  been  wage  earners? — Yes.  There  is 
one  point  I  might  make  clear  in  connection  with 
refunding.  If  a  workman  has  attained  the  age  of 
60  and  has  otherwise  satisfied  the  conditions  and  has 
died  before  making  a  claim  his  personal  representa¬ 
tive  is  entitled  to  claim  in  his  stead. 

7718.  Chairman :  His  personal  representative  does 
not  get  anything  unless  she  asks? — No.  We  should 
not  know  whether  there  was  anybody  who  could  ask. 

7719.  Mr.  Jameson :  Then  she  only  gets  what  the 
man  would  have  got  if  he  had  claimed? — Yes. 

7720.  That  assumes  that  he  is  out  of  the  way? — Yes, 
it  does. 

7721.  Chairman:  As  years  go  on  there  must  be  an 
increasing  number  over  60  who  die  without  having 
exhausted  not  only  the  refund  but  the  possible  15 
weeks  a  year? — Yes. 

7722.  In  that  case  the  workman’s  contribution  is 
receivable  by  his  personal  representative? — Yes. 

7723.  What  becomes  of  the  other  five-eighths? 
Does  it  simply  go  into  the  pool?— It  remains  in  the 
unemployment  fund  and  that  is  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  ihe  actuaries’  calculation  made  when  the  scheme 
was  launched  in  order  to  make  it  solvent. 

7724.  Mr.  G.  B.  Thorne :  I  will  confine  myself  to 
one  question,  as  I  did  not  hear  the  examination.  In 
answer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Rowntree,  a  moment  or 
two  ago  you  said  that  you  did  not  understand  that 
the  age  of  60  was  fixed  at  all  on  the  understanding 
that  a  man  would  be  likely  to  retire  from  industrial 
employment  at  that  age  ? — Yes. 

7725.  From  the  experience  you  have  hgd,  what 
have  you  found  to  be  for  men  the  average  age  at 
which  they  retire? — I  cannot  tell  you.  I  cannot  give 
any  information  on  that  point. 

7/26.  You  have  no  statistics  that  would  enable  you 
to  answer? — No,  and  I  doubt  whether  going  into  the 
statistics  we  have  on  our  experience  of  the  drawings 
of  insured  workers  under  the  scheme  would  give  the 
information.  A  man  draws  benfits  according  to  his 
rights  and  when  he  has  exhausted  the  benefits  he 
frequently  ceases  to  come  to  the  Exchange.  We  do 
not  know  what  has  happened  (to  him.  He  may  have 
got  work  or  given  up  work  altogether,  or  anything 
may  have  happened. 

7728.  From  what  source  could  we  get  that  informa¬ 
tion  ? — I  should  suggest  that  the  Trade  Unions  would 
be  able  to  give  more  useful  information  than  any¬ 
body. 

7729.  Mr.  Dvmford :  Can  you  tell  me  what  safe¬ 
guards  there  are  to  ensure  that  a  person  does  not  get 
benefit  under  Part  1  and  Part  2  of  the  Act? — -Yes. 
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Our  local  officers  who  receive  the  claims  in  the  first 
instance  are  told  that  in  a  number  of  cases  they  are 
to  require  the  production  of  some  document  or  record 
that  the  insured  person  under  Part  I.  has  to  deposit 
when  claiming  sickness  benefit.  If  he  has  not  got  it 
and  is  not  able  to  produce  it  there  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  he  is  getting  sickness  benefit. 

7730.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that. — I  am  sorry.  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  order  that  an 
insured  contributor  under  Part  1  may  get  sickness 
benefit  he  has  to  deposit  somewhere  a  certain  docu¬ 
ment,  the  name  of  which  I  forget.  We  require  in  a 
number  of  cases  people  wdio  come  to  us  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  to  produce  that  document  as  evidence 
that  it  is  not  already  lodged  on  a  claim  for  sickness 
benefit. 

7731.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  in  connection  with 
Part  1  of  the  Act.  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  Act 
as  regards  the  exemption  of  trades  where  the  employ¬ 
ment  is  so  regular  that  there  is  practically  no  unem¬ 
ployment  ? — No.  Those  trades  which  are  named  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act  and  which  are  set  out  in  the  note 
I  have  put  in  are  all  included.  There  is  no  provision 
for  the  exemption  of  people  who  happen  to  be  in 
regular  employment  within  those  trades. 

7732.  Inclusion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  friction  in 
terrain  trades  which  claimed  that  there  was  prac- 
ticallv  no  unemployment  at  any  time  in  those  trades? 
—Yes'.  • 

7733.  Gas  manufacturing,  for  instance? — Certainly. 

7734.  In  certain  trades  that  I  am  connected  with 
there  is  practically  no  unemployment.  You  have  to 
work  all  the  year  round,  whether  you  sell  your  stuff  or 
not.  You  have  to  stock  it.  Now,  I  have  a  question 
something  similar  to  Mr.  Rowntree’s  question.  Under 
the  1916  Act  there  was  a  very  great  attempt  by  the 
local  officials  to  bring  practically  everybody  under  the 
term  chemical  manufacturer.  I  know  cases  where 
hundreds  are  employed  in  which  only  two  persons  in 
the  whole  place  can  be  called  chemical  manufacturers. 
The  local  Exchanges  insisted  on  stamps  being  put  on 
for  everyone.  There  was  naturally  an  appeal  to  the 
Referee,  and  after  a  considerable  time  many  were 
exempted  by  the  Referee.  I  wondered  whether  you 
had  a  record  of  the  number  of  cases  before  the  Referee 
and  in  how  many  he  allowed  the  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  manufacturers? — We  have  a  record.  1  cannot  give 
the  figures  offhand.  Do  you  want  them  in  the  chemical 
trades  alone? 

7735.  In  all  trades. — I  can  give  that.* 

7736.  The  boot  trade  has  been  mentioned.  I  was 
interested  in  a  trade  in  an  almost  analogous  position 
and  we  looked  for  all  the  precedents  and  used  them 
when  we  went  before  the  Umpire  or  Referee? — 
Exactly. 

7737.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Do  some  resist  inclusion 
because  their  Unions  have  their  own  scheme  of  unem¬ 
ployment  benefit? — That  was  part  of  the  objection  of 
the  boot  trade. 

7738.  And  of  others? — Yus,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  provision  already  for  the  bulk  of  the  workers  under 
the  rules  of  Trade  Unions  of  which  they  are  members. 

7739.  How  soon  can  an  unemployed  worker  claim 
unemployed  benefit?  The  expression  “continuously 
unemployed  ”  is  not  defined  here? — They  must  have 
paid  10  contributions,  and  if  after  that  they  fall  out 
of  employment  they  may  claim  on  the  first  day  of  un¬ 
employment  and  then  they  have  to  be  continuously  un¬ 
employed  for  six  days  before  benefit  becomes  payable. 

7740.  Is.  there  much  difficulty  in  determining  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  a  wrorker  leaying 
his  employment? — No.  I  do  not  pretend  that  both 
parties  are  always  satisfied,  but  there  is  always  the 
hearing  in  the  first  instance  before  the  local  Court 
of  Referees  with  either  a  man  or  woman  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  workman’s  side.  The  facts  as  a  rule  are 
gone  into  there,  and  I  think  as  a  rule  we  may  say 
that  the  decisions  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

7741.  That  is  not  a  fruitful  cause  of  reference  to  the 
Umpire? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  say  that  it 

*  Note. — The  number  of  decisions  given  by  the  Umpire  re¬ 
specting  demarcation  of  trades  under  the  National  Insurance 
(Part  III  (Munition  Workers)  Act,  1916,  are  as  follows: — 

Decisions  to  the  effect  that  contributions  are  payable  ...  588 

Decisions  to  the  effect  that  contributions  are  not  payable  310 

These  figures  include  only  published  decisions  and  not  decisions 
in  cases  relating  to  individual  workmen  which  raise  no  question 
of  general  interest. 


is  considerable.  I  think  that  about  20  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  that  come  to  the  Umpire  are  on  that  ground. 
The  great  majority  are  on  the  question  of  the  refusal 
of  suitable  employment  whilst  they  are  unemployed. 

7742.  I  suppose  there  is  no  case  in  which  an  em¬ 
ployer  has  to  contribute  towards  the  unemployed 
scheme  while  a  man  is  out  of  work? — No.  The  em¬ 
ployers’  contribution  is  always  in  respect  of  people 
who  are  actually  working  for  him  at  the  time. 

7743.  Supposing  that  a  man  has  been  sent  to  prison 
for  any  offence,  does  unemployment  pay  re-commence 
directly  he  comes  out  of  prison? — Are  you  assuming 
the  case  of  a  workman  actually  on  benefit  who  while 
on  benefit  commits  an  offence  and  goes  to  prison? 

7744.  Either  that  or  the  case  of  a  man  who  would 
be  entitled  to  unemployed  pay? — I  am  thinking  of 
the  case  that  the  Chairman  put  to  me,  of  a  workman 
who  commits  an  offence  while  he  is  in  employment 
and  as  a  consequence  loses  his  employment.  He  is 
suspended  for  six  weeks. 

7745.  Supposing  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  two 
months,  would  his  unemployment  benefit  begin 
directly  he  came  out  of  prison? — I  think  that  would 
depend  on  whether  he  had  made  a  claim  before  he 
went  in.  If  he  made  a  claim  for  the  first  time  after 
he  came  out  ]  think  the  Umpire  would  hold  that  the 
suspension  had  been  fulfilled. 

7746.  Supposing  that  the  man  claimed  before  he 
went  to  prison? — In  that  case  the  suspension  would 
run  over  the  period  of  imprisonment. 

7747.  Can  you  say  whether  any  number  of  workers 
over  70  receive  unemployment  pay? — I  cannot  say 
how  many  over  the  age  of  70  receive  unemployment 
benefit.  I  can  only  put  in  a  statement,  which  I  think 
you  have,  Statement  B,  giving  the  numbers  of 
workers  between  60  and  70  under  the  1916  Act. 

7748.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  wTar-time  made 
a  difference  in  this  respect? — The  war  had  the  effect 
of  bringing  into  insurance  workers  above  the  average 
age.  One  can  say  that  generally. 

7749.  And  made  it  possible  for  them  to  make 
claims  for  unemployed  pay? — Yes. 

7750.  Has  the  war  made  much  difference  in  the 
claims  for  unemployed  pay  between  65  and  70? — 
I  cannot  give  it  by  age  groups  at  all. 

7751.  It  might  cut  either  way? — It  might. 

7752.  What  has  been  the  largest  amount  actually 
refunded  to  any  one  claimant? — I  could  give  that 
information,  but  I  have  not  it  with  me.f 

7753.  Could  you  say  about  the  figure;  it  would  not 
be  more  than  £1  or  £2  would  it? — I  have  it  in  my 
mind  that  there  is  something  very  near  to  £3. 

7753a.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  payment  that  is 
likely  to  be  made  by  anyone  who  has  been  in  con¬ 
tinuous  employment  for  40  years  would  not  be  more 
than  £20?— Yes,  but  you  see  it  has  only  run  over 
seven  years  yet. 

7754.  Mr.  Comyns :  Are  aliens  within  the  scheme? — - 
Yes. 

7755.  With  regard  to  refunding  contributions,  I 
suppose  that  60  years  may  have  been  taken  because 
the  insured  trades  are  all  trades  of  a  rather  heavy 
character? — Yes,  but  they  are  also  really  the  trades 
in  which  there  is,  speaking  generally,  the  largest 
amount  of  unemployment.  Take  for  instance  the 
building  trade  ;  men  are  in  and  out,  as  you  probably 
know.  There  are  also  the  trades  in  which  you  may 
say  that  the  unemployment  of  a  workman  takes  the 
form  of  being  out  of  a  job  for  a  more  or  less  extended 
period  instead  of,  as  in  the  textile  trades,  being  on 
short  time. 

7756.  At  first  sight  the  age  looks  low.  The  trades 
are  rather  special  and  that  may  have  influenced  the 
determination  of  the  age? — I  do  not  know  why  it 
was  fixed  at  what  it  is  and  I  do  not  know*  why  it 
should  not  be  65  or  55. 

7757.  With  regard  to  a  wife,  the  wife  gets  no  bene¬ 
fit  in  any  case  until  the  insured  person  dies? — No, 

7758.  Now  as  to  poor  relief,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
in  a  Poor  Law  Institution  the  benefit  is  suspended? 
— Yes. 

7759.  That  does  not  extend  to  outdoor  relief? — No. 


t  Note. — The  largest  amount  which  has  been  refunded  to 
any  one  claimant  under  Sec.  95  of  the  National  Insurance  Act, 
1911  (as  amended),  is  £4  2s.  Id. 
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7760.  Conceivably  a  person  might  get  outdoor  relief 
from  the  Guardians  and  benefit  under  the  scheme  at 
the  same  time? — Yes. 

7761.  You  do  not  know  of  any  cases  in  which  it  has 
happened? — No,  not  in  connection  with  unemployment 
benefit.  We  had  our  attention  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  happening  in  connection  with  the  out-of- 
work  donation  scheme,  and  we  took  steps  to  prevent 
it  happening 

7762.  You  had  a  good  many  points  raised  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  that  scheme? — Yes,  we  had.  The  induce¬ 
ments  are  rather  greater. 

7763.  Chairman :  Would  you  say  what  is  there  in 
the  Act  which  assists  Trade  Unions  in  any  way  in 
dealing  with  unemployment? — First  there  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  I  mentioned,  that  a  workman  may  obtain 
the  State  benefit  through  his  Trade  Union  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  Secondly,  there  is  a  provision  under  Section 
106  of  the  Act  that  Trade  Unions  which  pay  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit  out  of  their  own  funds  may  obtain  from 
the  State  a  refund  of  one-sixth  of  their  expenditure. 

7764.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  I  suppose  that  their 
members  are  not  eligible  for  Trade  Union  benefit  as 
well? — Yes,  they  are. 

7765.  They  may  have  double  benefit? — Yes. 

7766.  The  State  pays  twice? — The  State  pays  the 
full  amount  of  the  State  benefit,  and  in  addition  one 
sixth  of  the  Trade  Union  benefit. 

7767.  Mr.  Bowntrce :  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the 
number  of  men  covered  by  the  special  Trade  Union 
benefit? — Do  you  mean  the  numbers  in  the  Unions 
who  actually  claim  under  Section  106? 

7768.  Yes.— I  have  not  that  figure  in  my  mind,  but 
I  can  get  it.* 


7769.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  an 
increasing  or  decreasing  number  ?— There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  it  has  decreased  since  the  war  for  the 
reason  that  the  rate  was  reduced  from  one-sixth  to  one- 
twelfth. 

7770.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Can  a  man  claim  unem¬ 
ployed  pay  if  he  takes  a  holiday  for  a  week  or  a  fort¬ 
night? — No.  The  recognised  trade  holidays  are  not 
paid  for  as  unemployment. 

7771.  Perhaps  not  the  recognised  trade  holidays,  but 
supposing  he  took  a  fortnight  in  the  summer? — I  think 
that  might  come  under  the  head  of  “  voluntarily 
leaving.’  ’ 

7772.  He  might  arrange  with  hio  employer  to  leave 
on  the  1st  August  and  resume  or.  the  15th  ? — That 
would  not  be  regarded  as  unemployment,  I  think. 

7773.  Mr.  Comyns :  He  would  not  get  unemployment 
benefit  for  the  first  six  days  in  any  case? — No. 

7774.  Chairman:  In  view  of  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money  is  it  proposed  to  increase  the  nominal 
amount  of  contribution  by  the  employer,  by  the 
workman,  and  by  the  State? — The  question  of  the 
rate  of  contribution  and  the  rate  of  benefit  is  not 
settled.  It  is  still  the  subject  of  discussion. 


*  Note. — Table  showing  the  number  and  membership  of  As^o 
ciations  of  Workpeople  claiming  refund  under  Section  106  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  at  various  dates. 

Date. 

Number  of 
Associations. 

Total 

Membership. 

12th  July,  1913 

275 

1,104,223 

September,  1916 

478 

1,816,500 

30th  April,  1919 

424 

1,778,837 

(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(After  a  short  adjournment.) 

Mr.  L.  G.  Brock,  C.B.,  called  in  and  examined. 


7775.  Chairman:  You  are  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Health? — Yes. 

7776.  You  have  kindly  come  here  to  help  us  with 
information  on  National  Health  Insurance  under  the 
headings  of  Sickness  and  Disability  ?— That  is  so. 

7777.  I  understand  that  persons  who  are-  insured 
under  the  Health  Insurance  Acts  (apart  from  unem¬ 
ployment)  fall  under  two  classes  “  employed  con¬ 
tributors  and  voluntary  contributors”? — Yes. 

7778.  Who  are  employed  contributors? — All  persons 
employed  by  way  of  manual  labour  under  a  contract 
of  service  and  all  persons  so  employed  otherwise  than 
by  way  of  manual  labour  whose  rate  of  remuneration 
does  not  exceed  £160  a  year.  There  is  a  Bill  before 
Parliament  to  raise  the  limit  from  £160  to  £250  as 
you  know. 

7779.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  contributions  and 
how  are  they  divisible  between  the  employer,  the 
employed  and  the  State? — The  contribution  for  a  man 
is  7d.  of  which  the  employer  pays  3d.  and  the  worker 
4d.  which  is  deducted  from  his  wages.  The  obligation 
to  pay  the  contribution  in  the  first  instance  rests  on 
the  employer,  but  he  has  the  right  to  recover  from 
the  worker’s  wages  the  worker’s  share  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  State  contribution  is  a  proportion  of  the 
benefits,  |ths  in  the  case  of  men  and  J  in  the  case 
of  women.  There  are  other  State  contributions  in  the 
form  of  an  additional  subsidy  to  meet  the  cost  of 
medical  benefit — what  is  called  the  Exchequer  2s.  6d. 
In  the  case  of  women  the  contribution  is  6d.  which 
is  divided  equally  between  employer  and  employed. 

7780.  When  the  time  comes  for  benefit  the  State 
gives  how  much?— The  State  adds  J  towards  the  cost 
of  the  benefits. 

7781.  Do  you  mean  that  the  State  adds  l^d.  to  6d. ? 
— No.  It  provides  a  proportion  of  the  society’s  ex¬ 
penditure  in  benefits. 

7782.  The  whole  thing  is  worked  through  Approved 
Societies? — The  great  bulk  of  insured  persons  are 
members  of  Approved  Societies.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  become  Society  members,  or  cannot  become  so, 
became  Deposit  Contributors.  In  that  case  the 
amount  which  they  can  draw  in  benefits  depends  on 
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the  sum  standing  to  their  credit  in  the  Deposit  Con¬ 
tributors’  Fund. 

7783.  In  the  case  of  the  Deposit  Contributor  what 
does  the  State  pay? — The  State  adds  two  ninths  in 
the  case  of  a  man  and  J  in  the  case  of  a  woman. 

7784;  As  in  the  other  cases? — As  in  the  other  cases. 

7785.  So  far  you  have  been  speaking  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  as  it  applies  to  employed  contributors. 
What  is  the  other  class? — Voluntary  Contributors  are 
persons  who  have  some  occupation  in  which  they  are 
dependent,  but  who  are  not  working  under  a  contract 
of  service.  The  idea  -was  to  include  people  of  similar 
economic  status  as  people  who  are  required  to  become 
employed  contributors ;  such  classes  would  include 
small  shopkeepers,  the  jobbing  bootmakers,  the 
hawkers  and  others  working  on  their  own  account 
who  have  no  employer  who  could  be  made  responsible 
for  the  payment  of  the  contributions. 

7786.  That  applies  to  persons  so  working,  whether 
men  or  women? — Yes.  A  married  woman  is  not  en¬ 
titled  to  remain  a  voluntary  contributor.  Voluntary 
insurance  is  terminated  by  marriage. 

7787.  Suppose  that  after  marriage  she  is  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  a  small  shop  or  is  employed 
as  a  caretaker  or  laundress,  or  anything  else? — 
If  she  is  employed  under  a  contract  of  service  she 
would  be  an  employed  contributor.  If  she  is  working 
on  her  own  account  she  cannot  be  a  voluntary  con¬ 
tributor.  I  think  the  answer  really  is  that  there 
would  have  been  an  option  against  the  Insurance 
Fund  if  the  married  woman  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  as  a  voluntary  contributor  after  marriage. 
Particularly  in  the  matter  of  maternity  benefit, 
where  there  is  an  expectation  of  claim,  she  might  re¬ 
main  for  a  time  in  voluntary  insurance,  and  possibly 
having  claimed  her  benefit  drop  out.  It  is  only- 
possible  to  provide  benefits  at  a  flat  rate  if  you  have 
the  whole  of  the  people  within  the  specified  class  in 
insurance.  I  ought  to  add  that  by  the  1918  Amend¬ 
ing  Act  the  provisions  relating  to  voluntary  contri¬ 
butors  were  altered.  Voluntary  insurance  was  never 
a  success.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  number  of  volun¬ 
tary  contributors  was  nothing  like  what  it  might  have 
been. 
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7788.  The  total  number  in  1917  was  only  25,000? — 
Approximately. 

7789.  Out  of  one  million  persons  presumably  eligible 
if  they  chose  to  become  so? — Yes. 

7790.  The  very  basis  of  the  scheme  being  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  eligible  people 
would  come  in? — In  rtke  case  of  the  voluntary  contri¬ 
butor  under  the  original  Act  the  contributions  varied 
according  to  a,ge.  When  the  right  to  become  volun¬ 
tary  contributors  was  limited  by  the  1918  Act  they 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  at  the  flat  rate  of  6d.  or  7d. 

7791.  That  was  not  the  point  I  was  on,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  you  to  say  that  voluntary  insurance  was  only 
possible  if  the  vast  bulk  of  the  persons  intended  to 
be  helped  came  into  it? — Or  if  you  had  a  fair  average. 

7792.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fair  average? — 

Persons  who  represented  a  fair  sample  of  the  possibly 
insurance  people,  that  is  an  average  risk. 

7793.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  answer?  How 

does  the  fair  average  work?  I  do  not  follow  you? — 
If  the  married  woman  had  the  option  of  remaining  as 
a  voluntary  contributor  she  was  not  a  fair  sample  of 
the  insurable  community  as  a  whole  because  her 
heaviest  claim,  the  maternity  benefit  claim,  was  some¬ 
thing  of  which  she  would  have  a  certain  fore¬ 

knowledge. 

7794.  How  does  that  vitiate  the  calculation?  Do 

you  mean  to  sav  that  maternity 'is  an  event  which  can 
be  foreseen  and  for  wThich  provision  can  be  made  while 
other  events  may  not  he  foreseen? — Yes.  Broadly 
speaking  no  one  can  be  certain  when  he  or  she  is 

going  to  be  ill.  The  maternity  benefit  contingency 

is  something  that  can  be  foreseen. 

7795.  You  mean  that  because  of  that  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  insure  for  maternity  benefit  and  to 
drop  out  when  maternity  was  over? — There  might  be. 

7796.  Apart  from  married  women  I  do  not  follow 
what  you  mean  when  yoti  say  that  voluntary  insurance 
depends  on  all  people  coming  in  -  r,  as  you  now  put  if. 
on  a  fair  average.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  fair 
average? — By  fair  average  I  mean  a  body  of  people 
in  respect  of  whom  claims  may  be  expected — or 
rather,  whose  claims  will  correspond  to  the  entire 
body  of  employed  contributors. 

7797.  Including  the  proportion  of  people  unlikely 
to  be  ill? — Yes.  If  all  good  lives  stay  out  and  bad 
lives  come  in  you  have  a  risk  above  the  normal. 

7798.  How  is  it  that  there  were  so  few  voluntary 
contributors  in  proportion  to  those  contemplated? — 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Act,  National  Insurahce  was 
not  popular.  It  has  lived  down  that  unpopularity 
Apart  from  the  initial  unpopularity  and  the  fact  that 
people  thought  that  they  could  get  perhaps  better 
terms  by  joining  Friendly  Societies  on  the  private 
side,  there  was  the  psychological  point  that  there  was 
nobody  to  collect  the  contributions.  The  voluntary 
contributors  have  to  pay  their  own  contributions.  If 
a  sum  is  due  every  week  but  is  not  collected  there  is  a 
tendency  to  put  off  payment  until  the  week  after  and 
the  week  after  that  until  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
or  the  half  year  nothing  is  paid  and  the  total  amount 
due  is  much  larger  than  can  possibly  be  met. 

7799.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Amending  Act? — - 
It  limited  voluntary  insurance  to  persons  already  in 
insurance  as  voluntary  contributors,  and  to  persons 
who  having  been  for  two  years  in  insurance  as  em¬ 
ployed  contributors  had  ceased  to  be  employed. 

7800-1.  Since  the  1918  Act  small  shopkeepers, 
hawkers  and  other  persons  who  have  never  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  somebody  else  are  shut  out  of  the  Act? — Yes. 
except  in  so  far  as  they  happened  to  be  voluntary 
contributors  at  the  time. 

7802.  That  is  an  ever  decreasing  number? — Yes. 

7803.  You  further  add  on  the  point  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing  “  the  rate  of  remuneration  limit  also 
operates  to  take  non-manual  workers  out  of  insurance 
in  later  years.”  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — 
Broadly  speaking  in  manual  employments  the  rate  of 
remuneration  is  fixed  when  once  a  man  has  ceased 
to  be  a  learner  and  has  become  a  fully  skilled  workman. 
In  non-manual  employments  including  in  particular 
clerical  work,  people  get  occasional  or  regular  incre¬ 
ments  and  sooner  or  later  their  rate  of  remuneration 
exceeds  £160  and  they  lapse  from  insurance. 

7804.  The  limit  for  insurance  may  be  raised.  If  it 
is,  this  argument  would  largely  disappear?-  I  think 


you  may  take  it  that,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  our  in¬ 
quiries  go,  we  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  people 
who  before  the  war  were  employed  at  £160  are  now 
getting  round  about  £250.  It  does  not  really  make 
any  substantial  change  in  the  scope  of  National 
Insurance. 

7805.  It  is  a  merely  nominal  change? — Yes;  it  is 
merely  adjusting  the  scale  to  meet  the  altered  value  of 
money.  It  is  not  bringing  more  people  in. 

7806.  The  proportion  of  the  population  in  insur¬ 
ance,  I  understand,  falls  as  you  get  to  the  later  ages  ? 
— Yes. 

7807.  Between  20  and  25  what  percentages  of  the 
eligible  persons  are  in  insurance? — 80  per  cent,  of  the 
men  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  women. 

7808.  That  does  not  mean  80  per  cent,  or  50  per 
cent,  of  all  men  and  women  between  those  ages  who 
had  less  than  £150  a  year? — It  means  80  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  men  and  women  respectively 
between  those  ago  limits, 

7809.  There  would  be  a  certain  percentage  between 
those  limits  far  removed  .by  the  possession  of  wealth  ? 
— Yes. 

7810.  What  is  the  proportion  between  60  and  65?— 
50  per  cent,  of  the  male  population  and  8  per  cent,  of 
the  women  between  those  ages.  Between  65  and  70 
the  percentages  are  40  per  cent,  of  the  men  and  6  per 
cent,  of  the  women  between  those  ages. 

7811.  How  does  it  come  about  that  there  is  such  a 
small  percentage  of  women  ?  What  has  become  of  the 
other  40  per  cent,  or  more?  Is  that  entirely  accounted 
for  by  their  getting  better  wages  ? — No,  not  entirely. 
A  substantial  percentage  of  them,  I  think,  must  have 
ceased  to  be  insured  because  the  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment  brings  with  it  the  lapse  from  insurance. 

7812.  At  the  present  time  the  number  of  people  be¬ 
tween  65  and  70  who  are  insured  for  sickness  and  dis¬ 
ability  is  only  200,000  men  and  35,000  women 
approximately? — Approximately.  Owing  to  the  war 
the  valuation  of  Approved  Societies  has  had  to  be  post¬ 
poned,  so  we  have  no  very  exact  data. 

7813.  You  further  tell  us  that  in  the  case  of  women 
the  proportions  vary  according  to  their  status  as 
married  women.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — 
Women  tend  to  go  out  of  insurance  on  marriage.  It 
varies  to  some  extent  with  the  age  at  which  they 
marry. 

7814.  You  said  I  understood  that  they  have  to  go 
out? — No.  They  have  to  cease  to  be  voluntary  con¬ 
tributors  on  marriage,  but  a  woman  continuing  in 
employment  continues  to  be  an  employed  contributor 
alter  marriage. 

7815.  The  proportion  of  married  women  who  remain 
insured  varies  at  different  ages  you  say.  Will  you 
amplify  that?— On  the  average,  something  like  one- 
seventh  of  the  employed  contributors  who  marry  re¬ 
main  in  insurance. 

7816.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  differed  at  different 
ages? — The  time  they  remain  in  insurance  varies  at 
different  ages.  If  they  marry  young  enough  to  have 
a  family  they  may  remairt  in  employment  up  to  or 
near  the  time  at  which  the  first  child  is  born  ;  they 
tend  to  drop  out  then. 

7817.  Speaking  generally,  as  they  marry  older,  is  the 
tendency  to  drop  out  of  insurance  greater  ? — I  think 
that  women  who  marry  at  a  later  age  if  they  have 
been  employed  before  are  rather  more  likely  to  remain 
in  employment. 

7818.  Between  60  and  70  more  than  half  of  the  men 
and  the  vast  proportion  of  the  women  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Health  Insurance  at  the 
present  moment? — That  is  so. 

7819.  Is  your  Department  taking  steps  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  Health  Insurance? — Do  you  mean 
to  a  larger  number  of  persons? 

7820.  Yes. — No,  we  do  not  see  upon  what  you  can 
base  the  obligation  to  be  insured,  except  upon  the 
fact  of  employment.  We  have  always  taken  the  view* 
that  the  cash  benefits  (sickness  and  disablement  bene¬ 
fits)  represent  a  partial  indemnity  against  loss  of 
wages  resulting  from  sickness,  and  if  a  person  has  no 
employment  and  no  wages  there  is  nothing  to  in¬ 
demnify  him  against,  and  equally  if  he  has  no 
employment  and  no  wages  and  therefore  no  work  to 
return  to  and  no  inducement  to  return  the  cost  of 
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any  payment  during  sickness  would  be  very  much 
greater.  1  think  it  would  be  a  quite  uninsurable 
risk. 

<821.  So  far  as  any  scheme  of  Health  Insurance  now 
practised  in  this  country  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of 
the  married  women  and  the  bulk  of  the  persons  with 
limited  incomes  who  are  not  employees  must  remain 
out  of  it? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

7822.  I  suppose  the  further  the  age  for  Old  Age 
Pensioners  was  brought  down  the  greater  the  inci¬ 
dental  benefit  to  Health  Insurance,  enabling  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  rather  more  benefits  to  those  below  the 
reduced  age? — On  the  assumption  that  the  right  to 
cash  benefits  terminated  at  the  age  at  which  the 
Old  Age  Pension  began. 

7823.  That  is  the  case  now? — Yes,  that  is  the  case 
now,  except  as  regards  maternity  benefit,  and  there 
the  risk  after  the  age  of  70  is  inappreciable. 

7824.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  give  as  to  whether 
sickness  benefit  and  Old  Age  Pension  ought  to  run  on 
simultaneously? — I  think,  speakine  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Approved  Societies,  it  would  be  very  disastrous 
if  they  did.  The  expenditure  on  disablement  benefit 
tends  to  rise  at  the  later  ages.  Even  with  the  present 
big  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  the  disablement 
benefit  (5s.)  and  the  average  earnings,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  people  to  remain  on  it  once  they  have 
drawn  benefit.  They  lose  the  will  to  work,  and  once 
they  have  lost  the  will  to  work  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  they  are  incapable  of  further  work. 

7825.  You  think  that  Old  Age  Pensions  and  dis¬ 
ablement  benefit  should  be  mutually  exclusive? — 
Certainly.  I  think  that  if  the  societies  had  to  pay 
disablement  benefit  to  old  age  pensioners  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  benefit  would  rise  alarmingly. 

7825a.  On  another  point  which  you  mention  here, 
which  perhaps,  does  not  touch  our  Inquiry  quite  so 
closely,  I  understand  that  there  is  no  tendency  on 
the  part  of  your  Department  to  support  an  increase 
of  the  amount  of  disablement  benefit,  and  that  is 
the  view  of  the  Approved  Societies,  is  it  not? — It  is 
the  view,  certainly,  of  the  majority  of  the  Approved 
Societies.  We  are  very  apprehensive  that  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  would  lead  to  an  almost  un¬ 
controllable  rise  in  claims.  Whatever  system  of 
medical  certification  you  have,  and  whatever  care 
is  devoted  to  sick  visiting,  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with  claims  from  the  older  people.  Most  people 
have  a  certain  degree  of  physical  disability  at  the 
later  ages.  They  generally  describe  to  the  doctor 
subjective  symptoms  which  are  extraordinarily  diffi¬ 
cult  to  check,  and  the  experience  of  the  Approved 
Societies  and  of  Friendly  Societies  before  the  Act, 
all  indicates  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  raise 
the  disablement  benefit  much,  if  anything,  above  its 
present  figure. 

7826.  You  suggest  that  we  should  not  anticipate 
any  substantial  increase  in  the  disablement  benefit, 
and  that  disablement  benefit  and  the  old  age  pension 
should  not  be  simultaneous? — Yes. 

7827.  Do  some  of  the  Approved  Societies  have  a 
surplus  available  for  other  aids  to  people  getting  on 
in  life? — No  Approved  Society  has  yet  been  valued, 
and  additional  benefits  cannot  be  given  until  after 
the  valuation.  The  valuations  are  in  progress  now. 
When  they  have  been  made  I  anticipate  that  a 
number  of  the  Societies  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer 
one  or  other  of  the  additional  benefits  Scheduled  to 
the  Act. 

7827a.  What  are  they? — The  most  important  in 
this  connection,  I  think,  is  a  partial  disablement 
benefit.  Disablement  benefit  under  the  1911  Act  is 
only  payable  in  respect  of  total  incapacity  for  work, 
and  one  of  the  additional  benefits  is  a  benefit  in 
respect  of  partial  incapacity  which  would  be  a  valu¬ 
able  benefit.  There  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which, 
from  the  medical  point  of  viewT,  the  disability  is  only 
partial,  but  its  effect  de  facto  is  that  a  man  is  unable 
to  go  on  working. 

7828.  What  other  additional  benefits  are  there  which 
societies  can  give? — Societies  can  give  an  increase  of 
the  rate  of  sickness  benefit,  and  in  all  probability  that 
is  the  alternative  that  many  of  them  will  prefer. 

7829.  Is  there  no  alternative  in  the  form  of  pension? 
There  is  a  long  list  of  additional  benefits? — Medical 
treatment  and  attendance  for  any  persons  dependent 
upon  the  insured  person.  The  payment  of  the  whole 


or  any  part  of  the  cost  of  dental  treatment.  An  in¬ 
crease  of  sickness  benefit  or  disablement  benefit  in  the 
case  either  of  all  members  of  the  society  or  of  such  of 
them  as  have  any  children  or  any  specified  number  of 
children  wholly  or  in  part  dependent  upon  them.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  sickness  benefit  from  the  first,  second  or  third 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease  or  disable¬ 
ment  (it  is  now  only  payable  from  the  fourth  day),  an 
increase  of  maternity  benefit,  allowances  to  a  member 
during  convalescence.  The  building  or  leasing  of 
premises  suitable  for  convalescent  homes  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  homes.  The  payment  of  pensions  or 
superannuation  allowances,  whether  by  way  of  addi¬ 
tion  to  Old  Age  Pensions  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  of  1908  or  otherwise.  The  payment,  subject  to  the 
prescribed  conditions,  of  contributions  to  superannua¬ 
tion  funds  in  which  the  members  are  interested.  Pay¬ 
ments  to  members  who  are  in  want  or  distress,  includ¬ 
ing  the  remission  of  arrears  whenever  such  arrears 
may  have  become  due.  Payments  for  the  personal  use 
of  a  member  who  by  reason  of  being  an  inmate  of  a 
hospital  or  other  institution  is  not  in  receipt  of  sick 
ness  benefit  or  disablement  benefit.  Payments  to 
members  not  allowed  to  attend  work  on  account  of 
infection.  Repayment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
contributions  thereafter  payable  under  Part  I  of  this 
Act  by  members  of  the  society  or  any  class  thereof. 

7830.  All  of  those  additional  benefits  or  a  selection 
are  open  to  Approved  Societies  which  are  financially 
sound  and  have  a  surplus? — On  valuation  if  there  is  a 
disposable  surplus  the  society  is  required  to  submit  a 
scheme  to  the  Ministry,  and  that  scheme  may  include 
one  or  more  of  those  benefits. 

7830a.  How  many  people  are  covered  by  the  insur¬ 
ance  for  sickness  and  disability  ? — It  is  not  easy  to 
give  a  very'  exact  figure  because  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  new  entrants  have  come  in  during  the  war,  but  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  15,000.000  for  the 
whole  of  the  "United  Kingdom. 

7831.  Of  whom  nearly  all  are  in  Approved  Societies? 
— Yes.  The  number  of  deposit  contributors  would  be 
between  200,000  and  300,000,  and  in  addition  there  are 
something  like  100,000  discharged  soldiers  who  are 
members  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Fund. 

7831a.  So  that  practically-  the  vast  bulk  are  in 
Approved  Societies?— Yes. 

7832.  What  proportion  of  those  societies  are  likely 
to  have  available  surpluses?  Have  you  any-  idea? — 
It  would  be  hazardous  to  anticipate  the  results  of  the 
valuation.  Broadly-  speaking,  men’s  societies  will 
come  out  fairly  wrell  inside  the  actuarial  expectation. 

7833.  Would  you  take  the  hazard  for  a  moment? 
You  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  limitations  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  scheme  of  insurance  for  sickness  and  disability, 
and  you  have  also  pointed  out  to  us  the  additional 
benefits  which  are  available  where  a  society  has  a 
surplus.  Can  you  help  us  with  regard  to  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  15,000,000  belong  to  societies  which  have 
a  surplus?  In  other  words  what  proportion  of  the 
15,000,000  have  a  chance  of  one  or  other  of  these  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  ? — At  a  guess  I  should  say  probably  two- 
thirds. 

7834.  That  is  10,000,000.  Am  I  right  in  saying 
that  there  w-ould  be  about  10,000,000  of  persons  in 
our  country  now  who  would  be  in  a  position  to 
benefit  by  the  additional  benefits  allowed  under  the 
Act?- — Yes,  in  degrees  that  will  vary  with  the 
different  societies. 

7835.  Certainly.  Among  those  additional  benefits 
might  be  a  pension  ? — I  think  it  very  unlikely  that 
any  Society  will  show  a  sufficient  disposable  surplus 
to  provide  pensions.  The  one  possible  exception  is 
the  Seamen’s  National,  where  there  are  additional 
funds  available^ — a  fund  called  the  Lascar  money, 
which  represents  the  shipowners’  payments  in  respect 
of  non-domiciled  foreign  seamen.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  will  be  sufficient. 

7836.  Is  that  because  it  would  take  much  more 
money  to  provide  a  limited  pension? — I  do  not  think 
that  any  men’s  Society  would  have  a  sufficient  sur¬ 
plus  to  provide  any  appreciable  addition  to  the 
pensions  of  their  male  members.  As  regards  women’s 
societies  there  will  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
membership  who  reach  65.  They  mostly  drop  out 
of  insurance  much  earlier. 
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7837.  You  say  that  very  few  societies  would  be  in 
a  position,  even  if  they  thought  it  right,  to  provide 
any  kind  of  pension  for  members  between  65  and  70 
or  between  60  and  65.  Is  that  your  view?— Yes. 

7838.  Is  that  because  of  the  cost  of  such  pensions 

or  because  of  the  superior  attractions  of  other  alter¬ 
native  benefits? — Because  of  the  cost  of  the  pensions. 
The  other  point  is  also  important,  because  it  lies 
with  the  Society  to  choose,  and  they  would  probably 
choose  what  the  majority  wanted.  / 

7839.  One  of  the  reasons  which  would  lead  to  the 
choice  of  other  benefits  would  be  the  much  greater 
ocst  of  even  a  limited  annuity  or  pension  compared 
with  the  other  benefits  ? — That  is  so. 

7840.  I  see  that  in  the  memorandum  there  are 
figures  as  to  the  cost  of  disablement  benefit  in  the 
last  four  years.  I  think  that  those  might  be  added 
to  the  note? — Certainly. 

The  following  are  the  figures :  — 


Year. 

Total  cost. 

Annual  cost  per  head 
of  the  insured  popu¬ 
lation. 

Men. 

W  omen. 

Men. 

Women. 

£ 

£ 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1915  ... 

589,922 

251,727 

1  2i 

1  2J 

1916  ... 

770,022 

375,967 

1  7 

1  9i 

1917  ... 

859,559 

440,087 

1  8 

1  Hi 

1918  ... 

900,127 

490,828 

1  9£ 

2  0 

7841.  You  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  data 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  among  age 
groups,  and  that  you  are  following  the  normal  experi¬ 
ence  of  Friendly  Societies  in  saying  that  in  the 
case  of  men  22  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  disablement 
benefit  to  Approved  Societies  arises  in  respect  of 
members  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70,  and  a  further 
18  per  cent,  in  respect  of  members  aged  60-65? — 
That  is  the  calculation  of  our  actuarial  department. 

7842.  In  the  case  of  women  the  figures  are  about 
15  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent,  respectively? — The 
figures  may  be  a  little  misleading  as  they  stand.  It 
may  look  as  though  the  cost  of  the  disablement 
benefit  for  women  was  very  near  that  for  men,  but  it 
is  not  so.  The  number  of  older  women  is  very  much 
smaller. 

7843.  17  per  cent,  of  the  insured  population  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  70  are  expected  to  be  in  receipt 
of  disablement  benefit  at  any  one  time? — Yes. 

7844.  Disablement  benefit  is  payable  up  to  70? — 
Yes. 

7845.  Disablement  benefit  is  that  which  follows 
upon  sickness  benefit  ? — Yes.  After  26  weeks  the 
sickness  benefit  stops  and  disablement  benefit  becomes 
payable. 

7846.  No  person  can  have  disablement  benefit  with¬ 
out  having  had  sickness  benefit  first? — That  is  so. 

7846a.  And  no  one  can  have  sickness  benefit  for 
more  than  26  weeks.  It  then  becomes  disablement 
benefit? — Yes. 

7847.  Mr.  Comyns :  If  the  pensionable  age  was 
reduced  to  65  or  60  a  reduction  of  that  kind  would 
involve  a  large  additional  cost  to  the  Exchequer, 
would  it  not?  The  point  arises  whether  as  disable¬ 
ment  benefit  covers  a  portion  of  the  ground  it  cannot 
be  enlarged  into  something  which  would  meet  the 
demand  that  the  age  for  pension  should  be  reduced 
to  65.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide  a  partial 
disablement  benefit  for  persons  between  65  and  70 
keeping  the  age  for  Old  Age  Pension  at  70? — It  would 
be  quite  possible  to  do  so,  given  increased  contribu¬ 
tions.  It  is  very  difficult  if  you  want  to  extend  it 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  present  Insurance  Acts. 

^/^48.  If  the  present  pensionable  age  was  reduced  to 
65  that  would  run  the  country  into  something  like 
£13,000,000  a  year  additional  cost  at  the  existing  rate 
of  i s.  6d.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  margin.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  you  could  convert  disablement  benefit  into 
something  which  would  meet  the  case  of  partially 
disabled  persons  it  could  probably  be  done  for  very 
much  less  than  that  even  if  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  cost  was  contributed  by  the  Government.  You 


see  the  point?— Yes.  I  cannot  express  any  opinion  as 
xo  what  partial  disablement  benefit  might  cost.  That 
is  a  matter  on  which  my  Department  would  have  to 
consult  Sir  Alfred  Watson.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  the  partial  disablement  benefit  would  cost. 

7849.  You  say  that  about  23  per  cent,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  between  65  and  70  is  in  insurance? — Yes,  the 
bulk  of  whom  are  men. 

7850.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  would  be 
married  women,  would  they  not? — Certainly. 

7851.  You  have  therefore  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
population  either  insured  or  the  wives  of  insured 
persons.  I  do  not  contemplate  that  the  scheme 
would  extend  to  persons  at  present  outside  insurance, 
except  possibly  to  the  wives  of  men  who  are  in? — Is  it 
not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would  mean  an  em¬ 
ployer  would  have  to  make  enquiries,  to  find  out 
whether  his  workpeople  were  married  or  not?  You 
are  contemplating  an  additional  contribution  from  the 
married  men? 

7852.  Yes.  It  would  not  be  an  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culty,  would  it? — It  would  be  a  very  serious  difficulty. 
We  think  it  is  essential  to  make  the  employer’s  ob¬ 
ligation  as  definite  and  as  simple  as  possible. 

7853.  The  man  who  wanted  to  escape  the  double  con¬ 
tribution  would  have  to  show  that  he  was  not 
married? — You  will  remember  how  very  difficult  the 
Army  found  it  in  the  early  days  to  ascertain  whether 
a  man  was  married  or  not.  When  a  man  was  liable 
to  compulsory  allotment  to  his  wife  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  early  recruits  suppressed  the  fact  that 
they  were  married. 

7854.  A  scheme  of  the  kind  is  very  attractive,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  there  are  difficulties.  I  hoped 

/  that  it  might  be  possible.  I  am  assuming  that  very 
great  assistance  would  be  given  by  the  Government  ? — 
There  is  the  alternative  of  increasing  the  contribution 
of  all  men  and  regarding  the  risk  of  matrimony  as  a 
risk  to  which  all  men  are  liable. 

7855.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  think  it  is  a  risk  then? — 
In  the  actuarial  sense. 

7856.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  refer  to  one-seventh 
of  the  insured  women  continuing  in  employment  after 
marriage.  That  would  vary  very  much  in  different 
parts  of  the  country? — Very  much.  In  the  textile 
areas  you  get  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women 
remaining  in  employment,  and  therefore  in  insurance 
after  marriage 

7857.  That  leaves  a  very,  very  small  proportion  for 
other  parts  of  the  country  who  remain  in  employ¬ 
ment? — Yes.  The  charwomen  class,  for  instance, 
leturn  to  employment  some  time  after  marriage,  but 
broadly,  except  in  the  textile  areas,  marriage 
terminates  employment  at  once,  or  before  the  first 
child  is  born. 

7858.  Have  a  large  number  of  widotvs  returned  to 
employment  ? — During  the  war  they  have. 

7859.  Before  tne  war  you  had  not  much  experience? 
• — Our  experience  has  hardly  gone  on  long  enough,  but 
1  do  not  think  the  proportion  returning  was  very 
large. 

7860.  Societies  that  contain  women  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  much  worse  position  than  societies  con¬ 
sisting  of  men  only,  are  they  not? — The  actuaries  who 
made  the  calculation  for  the  original  Act  had  very  full 
data  to  go  on  with  regard  to  the  sickness  of  men,  but 
comparatively  limited  data  with  regard  to  the  sickness 
of  women,  because  the  Friendly  Societies  had  not  in¬ 
sured  women  on  a  large  scale.  The  original  Act  did 
not  take  adequate  account  of  the  risks  due  to 
pregnancy  sickness,  but  additional  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  Act  of  1918,  and  all  the  well-managed 
women’s  societies  are  now  in  quite  a  solvent  position. 

7861.  They  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  extra 
benefits,  would  they  ? — One  or  two  special  societies 
might;  those,  for  example,  that  take  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  whose  risk  of  sickness  is  comparativelv  low.  In 
general  the  women’s  societies  will  not  disclose  any 
surplus  worth  talking  of. 

i  862.  You  speak  of  17  per  cent,  of  the  insured 
population  between  65  and  70  being  in  receipt  of 
disablement  pay.  What  is  the  percentage  at  other 
ages? — I  have  not  got  it  here.  If  you  wish  it  I  can 
get  the  figures  taken  out. 
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7863.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  material,  but  I  was 
wondering  what  the  comparison  would  be.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  have  the  information  between  60  and 
65  and  65  to  70? — Certainly. 

7864.  Mr.  Dunford :  The  original  actuarial  calcula¬ 
tions  I  take  it  were  not  loaded  so  as  to  give  a  big 
surplus  on  valuation? — No,  they  were  intended  to 
cover  the  risk. 

7865.  That  is  the  reason  why  there  will  not  be  a 
big  surplus  to  cover  old  age  allowances.  It  ought  to 
be  clearly  understood  that,  after  26  weeks  full  pay 
they  are  off  for  a  year,  then  they  can  commence  26 
weeks  full  pay  again? — Yes.  I  understood  the  Chair¬ 
man  to  be  talking  of  periods  of  continuous  sickness. 

7866.  Some  purposely  stay  off ;  I  have  known  that 
to  happen.  Now  you  say  in  your  memorandum  that 
in  the  average  17  per  cent,  of  the  insured  population 
between  the  ages  of  65  and  70  are  expected  to  be  in 
receipt  of  disablement  benefit  at  any  one  time.  Have 
you  taken  into  account  in  that  17  per  cent,  the 
proportion  of  post  office  or  deposit  contributors  who 
would  not  be  entitled,  but  who  would  if  they  joined 
an  Approved  Society,  be  entitled  to  disablement  bene¬ 
fit.  A  larger  proportion  of  well  to  do  people  have 
become  Deposit  Contributors  than  was  expected,  but 
still  there  is  a  proportion  of  deposit  contributors 
who  are  in  poor  circumstances  and  only  get  the  benefit 
calculated  according  to  the  amount  of  their  deposit. 
They  do  not  get  disablement  benefit  at  any  time 
whereas  some  of  them  would  have  done  so  if  they  had 
joined  an  approved  society? — 17  per  cent,  represents 
the  actuarial  expectation  without  regard  to  whether 
the  person  is  a  member  of  an  Approved  Society  or  a 
Deposit  Contributor. 

7867.  Is  that  based  on  actual  figures  of  insured 
persons  from  returns? — I  am  not  an  actuary.  The 
figure  is  furnished  to  me  by  the  actuarial  department. 
I  believe  it  is  based  in  the  main  on  the  Manchester 
Unity  Tables. 

7868.  You  said  that  you  thought  that  after  the 
first  valuation  which  is  now  proceeding,  there  would 
be  surpluses  available  for  additional  benefits.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  there  will  be  none  available  or  allowed 
to  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  until  after  the 
second  valuation? — Societies  cannot  use  their  con¬ 
tingency  fund  till  the  second  valuation. 

7869.  Should  they  be  able  to  give  any  additional 
benefits  until  after  the  second  valuation? — I  think 
so,  certainly,  but  they  cannot  use  their  contingencies 
fund  until  the  second  valuation.  T  think  many  will 
have  disposal  surpluses. 

7870.  Which  they  will  be  able  to  use? — Yes. 

7871.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  In  your  proof  you 
deal  with  the  rather  difficult  question  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  effect  of  the  disablement  benefit  tending  to 
induce  incapacity  without  actual  conscious  malinger¬ 
ing.  Yo\i  say  that  the  experience  of  Friendly  and 
Approved  Societies  shows  that  an  increase  in  the 
disablement  benefit  would  tend  to  increase  that  ten¬ 
dency? — Before  the  Insurance  Act  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  I  think  the  majoritv  of  Friendly  Societies  found 
it  difficult  to  give  disablement  for  indefinite  periods 
at  all,  especially  in  the  case  of  women. 

7872.  That  has  been  the  experience  in  all  countries, 
especially  in  Germany  ? — Yes.  I  think  the  disable¬ 
ments  benefit  claims  in  Ireland  are,  perhaps,  rather 
higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

7873.  If  there  were  introduced  some  system  of 
granting  Old  Age  Pensions  based  on  disablement  at 
a  figure  like  10s.  a  week,  would  that  have  the  same 
effect  in  tending  to  increase  the  number  of  claims 
due  to  disablement  beyond .  those  based  on  actual 
present  statistics? — I  think  that  is  so.  If  you  pro¬ 
vide  a  pension  for  a  man  directly  he  is  disabled  or 
partially  disabled  you  will  get  a  much  larger  number 
of  claims. 

7874.  In  making  a  calculation  of  cost  it  would  be 
unwise  to  accept  the  existing  statistics  of  disable¬ 
ment  between  60  and  65? — I  think  it  would.  You 
would  have  to  load  them., 

7875.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  actually  increase 
the  number  of  quite  legitimate  claims  through  this. 
The  peculiar  effect  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  pension 
checking  ability  to  work? — Yes.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  the  amount  of  unconscious 


malingering,  but  all  the  experienced  people  who 
administer  societies  are  agreed  about  it. 

7876.  The  tendency  of  Old  Age  Pensions  based  on 
disablement  at  an  early  age  would  be  gradually  to 
bring  in  all  the  population  of  that  age  to  claim  it? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would,  except  in  regard  to  people 
who  had  good  employment.  Wherever  employment 
was  uncertain  there  would  certainly  be  a  tendency  to 
claim  the  disablement  pension. 

7877.  And  that  would  have  a  material  effect  on  the 
national  output? — It  would  if  the  pension  was  con¬ 
tingent  on  disability  which  is  what  I  understood 
you  to  suggest. 

7878.  Of  course? — Certainly. 

7879.  Mr  Rowntree :  You  say  that  in  1917  there 
were  25,000  voluntary  contributors.  Was  that  about 
the  largest  number? — No.  The  number  has  been 
appreciably  larger  since  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
rise  in  the  rate  of  remuneration  has  put  a  large 
number  of  people  temporarily  out  of  insurance  as 
employed  contributors.  There  is  a  bill  before  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  alter  the  limit  and  bring  them  back.  There 
was  a  purely  temporary  rise  in  the  number  of  volun¬ 
tary  contributors. 

7880.  Do  you  consider  that  the  million  who  were 
expected  to  become  deposit  contributors  met  the 
question  of  insurance  in  any  other  way? — I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  they  were  expected  to  become 
deposit  contributors.  They  were  the  million  who  were 
calculated  to  be  eligible. 

7881.  Quite  so.  Do>  you  think  that  they  met  the 
question  of  insurance  in  any  other  way,  or  have  they 
simply  not  cared  about  it? — Undoubtedly  a  certain 
number  of  them  are  members  of  Friendly  Societies, 
the  affiliated  orders,  but  I  think  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  made  no  provision. 

7882.  What  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  Amending 
Act  of  1918.  Can  you  say  in  a  word  or  two? — There 
are  48  sections  and  it  is  not  easy  to  summarise  them. 
The  main  purpose  was  to  lengthen  the  sinking  fund 
period  and  so  release  larger  sums  of  money  to  meet 
immediate  requirements  and  also  to  provide  a  State 
grant  to  put  women’s  finances  on  a  more  stable 
basis. 

7883.  Mr.  Dunford:  And  also  to  simplify  the  Act? 
—Yes. 

7884.  That  is  very  important? — Yes. 

7885.  How  many  clauses  were  eliminated? — Part  II. 
of  the  Act  .is  very  important  because  it  simplifies 
many  of  the  provisions  inserted  in  1911  to  meet  hard 
cases.  They  made  the  Act  so  difficult  to  work  that  all 
those  provisions  were  cut  out. 

7886.  Mr.  Rowntree :  The  Ministry  of  Health  and 
the  Insurance  Societies,  I  gather,  are  strongly  against 
increasing  disablement  benefit  but  supposing  that 
wages  doubled  on  account  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
disablement  benefit  is  doubled  would  not  the  people  be 
in  the  same  position  as  they  were  in  when  the  Act  was 
first  introduced? — Logically,  of  course,  that  ought  to 
be  the  case  but  it  seems  as  though  there  was  a  sort  of 
fascination  about  a  particular  definite  sum.  In  the 
case  of  men  insured  in  Friendly  Societies  now  on  the 
private  side,  although  the  value  of  money  is  half  they 
are  not  for  the  most  part  increasing  their  insurances. 
And  even  if  money  remains  at  the  present  level  1 
think  the  attraction  of  a  fixed  5s.  or  anything  over 
5s.,  would  be  strong  enough  to  produce  a  good  deal  of 
unconscious  malingering.  If  the  Old  Age  Pension 
figure  is  permanently  fixed  at  something  above  5s. 
then  we  must  consider  disablement  benefit  in  relation 
to  it. 

7887.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  disablement 
benefit  as  we  have  it  now  was  very  largely  a  new 
benefit  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed? — Broadly 
that  is  true.  Many  Societies  had  tried  continuing 
payment  in  sickness,  but  their  general  experience,  I 
think,  was  not  fortunate. 

7888.  Up  to  the  introduction  of  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Act  the  disablement  benefit  was  for  a 
certain  number  of  weeks? — There  were  Societies  that 
continued  benefit  for  an  mdefinite  period. 

7889.  Is  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
disablement  benefit  that  in  most  cases  when  it  is 
once  granted  it  is  continuous? — At  the  later  ages 
I  think  that  probably  would  be  the  case  but  not 
at  the  earlier  ages. 
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7890.  Can  you  tell  us  at  about  what  age  you  con¬ 
sider  it  usually  becomes  continuous?  Is  it  60? — I 
can  only  give  a  guess.  We  have  no  data  on  which 
any  exact  calculation  can  be  made.  I  should  think 
that  the  chance  of  anybody  returning  to  employment 
after  60  if  he  has  once  gone  on  to  disablement  benefit 
is  small. 

7891.  Do  any  large  numbers  of  the  Approved 
Societies  give  pensions?— On  their  private  side? 

•  7892.  Yes. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7893.  There  are  some  who  do? — I  cannot  at  the 
moment  think  of  one  that  does,  but  I  should  hesitate 
to  say  that  there  are  none. 

7894.  It  is  not  a  question  that  we  need  take  into 
consideration  ? — No. 

7895.  Have  you  had  many  cases  brought  to  your 
notice  of  people  who  have  had  the  disablement  benefit 
up  to  70  who  have  not  been  able  then  to  get  the  Old 
Age  Pension  because  of  capital  they  have  had  and  who 
have  felt  aggrieved? — Cases  of  that  sort  would  only 
be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Department  if  they 
were  raised  in  a  Parliamentary  question.  We  certainly 
have  had  Parliamentary  questions  on  the  point. 

7896.  But  not  many? — Not  many. 

7897.  I  understand  that  at  the  present  there'  is  a 
Committee  of  the  Ministry  considering  the  advisability 
of  increasing  the  benefits  that  are  being  given  under 
the  Insurance  Act? — We  are  considering  the  advisa¬ 
bility. 

7898.  Is  pressure  coming  from  the  contributors? — 
It  comes  through  their  Societies,  and  I  think  we  must 
take  the  Societies  as  representative  of  the  feeling  of 
the  members.  There  is  very  strong  pressure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sickness  benefit. 

7899.  Your  deliberations  have  not  gone  far  enough 
for  you  to  tell  us  what  the  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
increased  to? — Well,  we  have  not  come  to  any 
definite  decision  on  the  point  because  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  has  not,  I  believe,  come  to  a  definite  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  the  increased  figure  for  unemplovment 
benefit.  Clearly  our  sickness  benefit  cannot  be 
below  the  unemployment  benefit.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  pay  a  man  less  when  he  is  ill  than  when  he  is 
well. 

7900.  Mr.  D unford :  The  National  Conference  of 

Friendly  Societies  has  passed  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  an  increase  in  the  cash  benefit  under  the  Acts?- — - 
Yes.  • 

7901.  M  iss  Cecile  Matheson :  You  said  that  to  raise 
compulsory  insurability  to  an  income  of  £250  would 
not  bring  in  very  many  more  contributors  than  there 
were  in  _  the  past.  Would  it  not  bring  in  a  large 
number  of  people  who  earn  £200  or  thereabout  and 
who  have  not  had  their  positions  very  much  changed 
— small  professional  people,  for  instance? — Most 
clerical  employments  remunerated  before  the  war 
at  £200  would  be  remunerated  at  over  £250  now. 
It  might  bring  in  certain  classes  of  teachers  and 
nurses.  I  do  not  think  it  will  bring  in  many 
teachers  because  although  they  have  not  always  had 
very  good  war  bonuses,  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  taken  '■  wholly  outside  of  insurance  by  the 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Act. 

7902.  Does  that  apply  to  lecturers  in  Universities 
who  earn  about  £170:  and  clergymen  and  ministers? 
— Ministers  are  not  employed  under  a  contract  of 
service,  and  have  never  been  insurable.  Even  curates 
are  not  held  to  be  servants  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  With  regard  to  the  resident  staff  of  Uni¬ 
versities  there  is  the  value  of  board  and,  possibly, 
lodging  to  be  taken  into  account. 

7903.  I  am  not  referring  to  resident  lecturers. — 
If  they  are  non-resident  and  remunerated  at  £170 
or  £180  they  will  become  insurable. 

7904.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  a  very  large 
number  of  people  will  come  in? — No.  As  far  as  we 
can  discover  there  are  very  few  people  whose  pav 
before  the  war  was  over  £160  and  is  now  under 
£250.  There  must  be  a  certain  number,  of  course, 
because  \\  ar  bonuses  have  not  been  uniform  in 
different  industries  and  different  forms  of  employ¬ 
ment,  but  I  think  that  the  number  will  not  be  large. 


7905.  I  was  wondering  whether  it  will  bring  in  a 
number  of  the  small  professional  people  whese  in¬ 
comes  have  varied  very  little  during  the  war, 
especially  women  ? — I  think  it  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  teaching  profession  in  particular  has  not  done 
as  well  in  the  matter  of  war  bonuses  as  most  other 
classes  of  employment,  but  I  do  not  think  the  total 
number  that  will  be  brought  in  will  be  very 
appreciable. 

7906.  Would  a  partial  disablement  benefit  help 
us  to  ge£  over  the  incessant  grievance  of  the  insured 
woman  who  when  she  is  convalescent  wishes  to  do  a 
little  housework  to  pass  the  time? — Yes,  I  think  it 
might. 

7907.  You  speak  of  the  cost  of  collecting  being 
prohibitive.  Is  that  the  experience  of  industrial 
Insurance  Societies? — I  believe  that  the  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  of  industrial  companies  are  somewhere 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  I  would  not  like 
to  say  how  much  of  that  40  per  cent,  is  attributable 
to  the  pay  of  agents — the  cost  of  sending  a  man 
round  to  the  door.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  of  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  separate  sections  of  industrial  companies 
like  the  Prudential.  The  separate  section  has  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  company  by  which  the  company  does 
the  whole  of  the  work  at  so  much  per  member. 

7908.  Mr.  Vunford :  The  administration  figure  is 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  is  it  not?  I  know  that  in  one 
year  it  amounted  to  £513  out  of  every  £1,000? — -I 
think  that  on  the  average  it  is  somewhere  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums. 

7909.  Chairman :  Your  evidence  lias  shown  that  at 
the  present  time  health  insurance  only  extends,  I 
think  you  said,  to  one-fifth  of  the  women  of  the 
country? — About  one-seventh  of  the  insured  women 
who  marry  remain  in  insurance. 

7910.  The  proportion  dwindles  until  at  65  to  70  it  is 
only  6  per  cent.? — Yes. 

7911.  The  experiment  of  voluntary  insurance  largely 
failed  ? — Yes. 

7912.  Is  the  Department  content  to  leave  it  at  that? 
Are  we  to  understand  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  this  state  of  things  must  be  acquiesced 
in — that  most  of  the  women  and  nearly  half  the  men 
in  the  country  must  remain  outside  health  insurance? 
— I  think  there  are  two  things  that  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  regard  to  health  insurance :  one  is  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  certain  benefits  in  cash,  and  the  other  is  the 
provision  of  certain  medical  and  other  services  in  kind. 
As  regards  medical  attendance  and  treatment,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Department  is  not  satisfied  that  medical 
attendance  should  be  provided  for  people  who 
happen  to  be  employed  under  contract  of  service,  but 
not  provided  for  their  wives  and  dependants.  With 
regard  to  cash  benefits  we  do  not  at  present  see  any 
reason  for  extending  insurance  so  as  to  provide  pay¬ 
ments  for  people  who  are  not  in  fact  wage  earners. 

7913.  Do  you  mean  that  you  see  no  reason  for 
doing  it,  or  that  you  see  no  way  of  doing  it  effectively  ? 
— We  do  not  regard  it  as  within  our  province. 

7914.  Is  your  Department  content  with  that  limita¬ 
tion  of  its  province,  or  does  it,  like  so  many  Depart¬ 
ments,  sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer? — I  think  that 
at  the  moment  we  have  bitten  off  as  much  as  we  can 
chew. 

7915.  May  I  put  to  you  questions  that  I  put  to 
Mr.  Price  this  morning :  Could  there  be  a  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme  for  annuities  for  persons  over  60  but 
below  the  Old  Age  Pensions  limit  worked  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  existing  schemes  for  unemployment  and 
invalidity  insurance?  Mr.  Price’s  answer  was  that 
he  saw  no  insuperable  objection  on  the  administrative 
side.  Part  of  the  question  was  for  him  and  part  is 
for  you.  Could  you  help  us  by  answering  that  ques¬ 
tion?  Could  the  schemes  be  blended  into  one  annuity 
scheme  for  people  between  65  and  70,  or  could  you  fill 
up  the  very  wide  gaps  which  obviously  exist  so  as  to 
deal  with  people  between  65  and  70  who,  if  money  were 
no  object  and  there  were  not  other  objections,  might 
be  dealt  with  easily  by  universal  pensions?— I  see  no 
administrative  impossibility  in  something  on  those 
lines  so  far  as  it  is  limited  to  people  who  are  in.  or 
have  up  to  somewhere  near  65  continued  in.  employ¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  bring  in  people  who  have  not  been  in  employment. 
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7916.  You  referred  just  now  to  curates  and  ministers 
of  religion  as  not  being  within  your  scope  because  they 
have  not  a  contract  of  employment.  I  think  that  is 
what  you  said? — Yes. 

7917.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  include  such  per¬ 
sons?  I  am  only  taking  those  as  a  typical  section  of 
the  public.  After  all  in  ordinary  religious  societies 
the  minister,  to  use  the  most  colourless  word,  is 
promised  an  annual  income  whether  he  gets  it  or  not. 
He  thinks  before  ho  accepts  an  invitation  to  a  living 
or  curacy  that  he  will  have  a  definite  income?— I  think 
in  that  particular  case  you  might  extend  the  scheme  to 
him  if  you  could  get  somebody  who  could  be  made 
legally  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  contributions. 
There  must  be  some  person  on  whom  you  can  fix 
responsibility  for  contributions.  You  might  find  such 
a  person  in  the  case  of  a  curate  or  minister.  The  only 
reason  for  saying  that  he  is  not  employed  under  a  con¬ 
tract  of  service  is  because  the  Courts  have  held  that 
his  functions  are  spiritual  and  that  there  cannot  be  a 
contract  of  service.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  is 
working  on  his  own  account,  who  is  to  be  answerable 
for  the  payment  of  subscriptions?  If  he  himself  is 
answerable  you  have  to  go  and  collect  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  week  by  week,  which  is  what  the  industrial 
companies  have  done. 

.  7918.  I  will  put  my  question,  again  and  take  your 
answer :  Could  there  be  a  contributory  scheme  for 
annuities  for  persons  over  60,  but  below  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  limit,  worked  in  conjunction  with  existing 
schemes  for  unemployment  and  invalidity  insurance? 
Your  answer  is:  “I  see  no  administrative  impossi¬ 


bility  as  far  as  it  is  limited  to  persons  definitely  in 
employment,  but  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  extend  it  beyond  that  ”? — That  is  exactly  what  1 
wish  to  say. 

7919.  Does  your  Department  or  do  you  yourself  see 
no  hope  whatever  of  getting  disability  insurance 
applied  to  women  generally  and  married  women  in 
particular? — We  certainly  hope  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  provide  medical  attendance  and  treatment,  taking 
*“  treatment  ”  in  a  wide  sense  and  with  all  sorts  of  ser¬ 
vices.  We  do  not  contemplate  at  present  the  payment 
of  any  cash  provision. 

7920.  You  say  that  you  do  not  contemplate  it.  That 
may  mean  that  you  have  no  proposal  thought  out 
which  you  believe  would  be  effective.  Is  it  the  view  of 
your  Department  that  sooner  or  later  some  means 
should  be  found  of  bringing  the  other  half  of  the 
population  within  the  benefits  of  insurance?  I  may  be 
pressing  you  too  much,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
— It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  system  of  insurance 
and  we  do  not  regard  the  married  woman  as  an  insur¬ 
able  proposition  unless  she  is  in  employment. 

7921.  So  far  as  regards  cash  provision  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

7922.  As  regards  medical  and  health  treatment  the 
possibility  of  it  being  done  is  not  open  to  the  same 
difficulties? — No.  That  is  very  much  within  our  scope. 

792-3.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Department  would 
be  glad  to  see  its  way  to  doing  it? — Certainly.  We 
hope  to  do  it. 


( The  Witness  vithdreic.) 
(Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  2.30  o'clock.) 
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Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 
H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.l 
ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq 
Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  j  g 
.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  ) 


Mr.  E.  S.  London,  C.B.E.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Coates,  called  in  and  examined. 


7924.  Chairman :  Mr.  London,  you  have  with  you 
Mr.  Coates? — Yes.  - 

7925.  You  are  senior  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of 
Taxes  ?— Yes. 

7926.  You  have  come  here  from  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  to  assist  us  by  giving  us  information 
bearing  on  our  inquiries? — That  is  so. 

7927.  Your  Department,  among  other  things,  pro¬ 
vides  the  machinery  for  the  ascertainment  and  collec¬ 
tion  of  Income  Tax? — That  is  so. 

7928.  Has  your  Department,  therefore,  a  complete 
list  of  the  persons  who  at  any  given  time  are  liable 
to  pay  Income  Tax  in  this  country? — Oh,  no. 

23019 


7929.  How  do  you  know  who  is'  and  who  is  not 
liable  if  you  have  not  a  list  of  those  who  are  liable? — 
You  cannot  tell  who  is  liable.  If  a  person  is  known 
to  be  liable  he  is  assessed.  If  he  is  not  known  to  be 
liable  he  is  not  assessed. 

7930.  Known  by  whom?- — By  the  officials  adminis¬ 
tering  the  tax. 

7931.  Who  are  they?— The  Inspectors  of  Taxes. 

7932.  Do  the  Inspectors  of  Taxes  in  their  several 
areas  compile  a  list  of  persons  liable  to  Income  Tax? 
— The  Assessors  compile  a  list  of  all  persons  who  are 
liable  to  be  directly  assessed  in  respect  of  any  untaxed 
source  of  income. 
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7933.  Is  this  in  reference  to  Income  Tax? — It  is  in 
reference  to  Income  Tax.  Of  course  that  will  only 
refer  ho  tax  on  incomes  derived  from  employment, 
trades,  professions  and  other  sundry  sources  of  in¬ 
come  which  are  not  assessed  at  the  source.  It  will 
not  apply  to  property,  for  instance. 

7934.  I  wanted,  before  we  got  to  the  differences  in 
administration  between  earned  and  unearned  income 
or  between  property  and  other  Schedules,  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  a  list  of  persons  who  are  liable 
in  respect  of  property ?— No.  Property  is  assessed 
as  property,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  list  of 
persons.  All  property  is  assessed  unless  the  owner 
puts  in  a  claim  that  he  or  she  is  not  liable  to  tax. 

7935.  Is  that  the  case  in  practice  with  regard  to 
the  ownership  of,  say,  half  an  acre  of  land? — 
Certainly. 

7936.  Supposing  that  the  Government  or  the  House 
of  Commons  ordered  a  return  of  all  persons  liable  to 
Income  Tax,  would  it  be  impossible  to  furnish  that 
return  ? — Absolutely. 

7937.  Really? — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain. 

7838.  Please.— If  you  had  a  list  it  might  include 
the  same  person  half  a  dozen  times  over.  It  would 
be  possible,  I  should  say,  to  prepare  a  list  of  all 
persons  who  are  directly  assessed,  but  that  would  not 
necessarily  by  any  means  include  all  the  persons  who 
had  incomes  liable  to  taxation.  In  fact,  it  would 
nothing  like  include  all. 

7939.  Are  we  to  understand  that  Income  Tax  is 
levied  exclusively  on  persons  whom  you  have  just  des¬ 
cribed  as  liable  to  direct  assessment,  and  on  persons 
unknown  or  unregistered  who  have  income  derived 
from  land  or  other  property  which  is  assessed  at 
the  source? — Yes,  and  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
people  who  either  escape  assessment,  or  who,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  entitled  to  considerable  allow¬ 
ances,  say,  for  children,  life  insurance,  and  other 
things,  would  have  no  tax  to  pay  although  they  might 
have  incomes  considerably  in  excess  of  the  exemption 
limit. 

7940.  Possibly ;  but  if  they  were  persons  subject  to 
direct  assessment  in  the  first  case  they  would  be  on 
the  list? — Not  necessarily,  because  large  numbers  of 
them  would  not  be  worth  powder  and  shot,  or  worth 
troubling  about. 

7941.  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  persons  not  considered  by  your  Depart¬ 
ment  to  be  worth  powder  and  shot,  as  to  whom 
it  has  not  been  finally  ascertained  that  their  abate¬ 
ments  relieve  them  from  liability? — I  will  not  put  it 
exactly  like  that.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  that 
when  you  are  dealing  with  people  with  small  incomes 
where  the  amount  of  tax  at  stake  is  infinitesimal,  it 
would  be  an  absolute  waste  of  time  to  investigate 
every  one  of  those  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cases, 
and  a  waste  of  time  which  should  be  devoted  to 
securing  large  sums  of  revenue. 

7942.  Who  is  to  decide  when  a  fish  is  of  the  desired 
size  to  be  worth  cooking? — The  person  who  has  the 
necessary  appetite. 

7943.  But  in  this  case  the  country  has  the  appetite, 
requiring  revenue  for  a  hundred  purposes? — Exactly, 
and  the  Department  applies  itself  to  obtaining  revenue 
and  not  to  wasting  time,  if  I  may  say  so — I  do  not 
want  to  be  disrespectful — by  trying  to  get  a  trifling 
amount  of  revenue  which  would  be  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

7944.  I  follow,  and  it  is  perfectly  courteous  of  you 
to  put  it  in  that  way ;  but  where  do  you  draw  the 
line  between  what  is  worth  getting  and  what  is  not? — 
Let  us  assume  that  you  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of 
Taxes  in  a  parish  containing  100,000  people,  and  you 
had  to  deal  with  the  100,000  people.  You  would  look 
round  and  say:  “  How  am  1  to  find  out  the  persons 
in  this  parish  who  are  liable  to  tax?  ”  It  would  be, 
I  may  say,  ridiculous  to  have  every  person  in  the  parish 
served  with  a  form  of  Income  Tax  return  and  require 
every  person  to  prove  his  income;  and  therefore  you 
will  have  to  use  some  means  of  deciding  whom  you 
will  serve  and  whom  you  will  not  serve.  That  is  a 
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question  of  discretion.  You  may  take  the  annual 
value  of  a  house  and  say :  “  These  people  live 

in  a  small  house.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
bother  about  them.”  You  may  draw  a  line  the**« 
There  are  various  ways.  You  cannot  take  the  same 
line  for  every  parish  or  every  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Now,  that  being  so,  and  if  you  will  admit  that  there 
must  be  discretion  exercised,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
you  must  omit  some. 

7945.  Yes?— You  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

7946.  But  before  we  get  into  the  realm  of  argument 
I  want  to  explore  the  realm  of  fact.  What  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  the  method  employed  by  an  Assessor?  Does 
it  rest  with  the  Inspector  in  each  parish  as  to.  who 
shall  have  an  Income  Tax  notice  and  who  shall  not? — 
Unquestionably,  because  the  Inspectors  and  Assessors 
are  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

7947.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know? — It  rests  with 
them. 

7948.  Certainly;  but  the  first  stage  is  the  serving 
of  a  notice,  which  comes  normally  from  the  Assessor, 
but  may  come  from  the  Inspector  of  Taxes  if  he  thinks 
that  the  Assessor  has  left  out  a  person  who  is  liable?— 
Yes. 

7949.  Mr.  Dunford  :  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  Surveyor  and  the  Assessor  ? — .The  Assessor  is 
appointed  by  the  District  Commissioners  of  Taxes,  who 
are  an  unpaid  local  body  similar  to  Magistrates.  The 
Inspector  of  Taxes  who  used  to  be  Surveyor  of  Taxes 
is  appointed  by  the  Crown. 

7950.  Does  not  the  notice  come  from  the  Surveyor 
in  the  or  dinary  way? — Perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  one 
word  which  the  Chairman  used.  He  said  “  notice.” 
It  is  not  a  notice;  it  is  a  form  of  return. 

7951.  Chairman:  I  did  not  know  what  the 
technioal  term  was. — That  is  the  technical  term. 

7952.  It  is  a  form  delivered  for  a  request  for  a  re¬ 
turn  of  income? — Yes. 

7953.  So  that  we  begin  with  a  request  for  a  Re¬ 
turn  in  the  proper  form  issued  by  the  Assessor  or 
if  necessary  by  the  Inspector? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

7954.  Mr.  Dunford :  Some  are  sent  by  the  Surveyor. 
I  have  received  originals  from  the  Surveyor? — 
Presumably  because  the  Assessor  had  overlooked  you. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  other  reason.  You  might 
possibly  have  been  assessed  by  the  Special  Com¬ 
missioners  but  even  then  the  Assessor  might  serve 
you. 

7955.  But  it  is  possible  for  the  Surveyor  also  to 
serve  is  it  not? — Yes.  That  is  the  whole  point  of 
what  I  have  stated. 

7956.  Chairman :  Quite  so.  Now  that  being  the  case 
it  rests  then  on  the  Assessor  and  the  Inspector  as  to 
who  is  to  be  asked  for  a  Return  and  who  is  not? — 
That  is  so. 

7957.  Is  it  their  duty  to  ask  for  a  Return  from 
every  person  whom  they  believe  to  be  liable  to  Income 
Tax  ? — Certainly. 

7958.  How  do  you  ascertain  thjat — by  the  local 
knowledge  of  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  and  by 
discreet  private  enquiries  ? — Oh,  no. 

7959.  How? — You  make  the  discreet  private  enquiry 
after  you  have  got  the  return,  and  the  district  Com¬ 
missioners  have  nothing  to  do  with  deciding  who  shall 
be  served  with  a  Return  unless  they  like  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  afford  information. 

7960.  That  makes  my  question  a  little  more  simple. 
How  does  the  Assessor  or  the  Inspector  ascertain  to 
whom  he  shall  send  the  Return  and  to,  whom  he  shall 
not?—  By  using  discretion  and  discrimination. 

7961.  Yes,  but  discretion  is  a  quality  of"  mind  exer¬ 
cised  on  certain  subject-matter  is  it  not?  What 
is  the  subject-matter  here  in  which  the  discretion  is 
exercised? — For  instance,  a  man  is  carrying  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  shop.  The  Assessor  sees  the  shop  and  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  he  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  all  probability  the  man  is  liable  to 
Income  Tax  and  he  is  served.  On  the  other  hand  he 
might  say:  “  This  is  only  a  little  huckster,  it  would 
be  useless  bothering  this  person,”  In  another  case  a 
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man  may  be  occupying  offices  and  the  Assessor  has 
more  or  less  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
business  or  profession  that  the  man  is  carrying  on 
and  again  he  decides  whether  he  thinks  the  man  is 
worth  serving  or  not.  He  knows  the  private  house 
in  which  the  man  lives  and  that  again  is  a  guide.  He 
may  know  that  the  man  is  employing  a  certain  number 
of  servants.  'That  again  is  a  guide.  There  are 
numerous  guides  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  is 
that  the  Assessor  with  his  local  knowledge  and  his 
local  information  as  to  persons  makes  up  his  mind 
whether  it  is  worth  while,  I  will  not  say  to  serve  him, 
but  to  worry  the  poor  taxpayer  when  he  thinks  that 
there  is  no  liability  and  it  is  not  necessary. 

7962.  In  other  words,  he  has  to  judge  first  whether 
the  person  is  up  to  the  limit  and  secondly  whether  if 
the  person  is  up  to  the  limit  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  which  in  practice  would  free  him  from  tax? — 
Yes. 

7963.  'That  is  the  correct  way  to  put  the  case? — 
That  is  so. 

7964.  It  is  his  duty  to  get  a  list  of  everybody  who, 
subject  to  those  tests,  ought  to  pay  Income  Tax  to  the 
State? — Certainly,  and  not  only  to  make  a  list,  but  to 
endeavour  to  get  a  return. 

7965.  Certainly.  You  are  aware  that  it  is  part  of 
our  duty  to  consider  a  variation  in  the  limit  of  income 
which  old  age  pensioners  are  allowed  to  possess? — I 
assume  that  is  so. 

7966.  And  therefore  we  have  to  enquire  in  various 
directions  without  thereby  committing  ourselves  to  any 
change  at  all  in  the  law  at  present.  Supposing  that 
the  present  system  of  ascertaining  who  should  pay 
Income  Tax  is  continued  and  that  everyone  over  70  in 
a  town  (taking  70  as  a  convenient  age — we  are  not 
committed  to  it  or  to  any  other)  whom  the  Assessor 
does  not  ask  for  a  return  were  given  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  what  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department. 
Is  that  practicable  or  not? — It  is  practicable,  but — 
what  shall  I  say? — that  it  would  mean  throwing  away 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  because  it  would 
be  giving  Old  Age  Pensions  to  a  large  number  of 
people  whose  income  exceeded  the  exemption  limit. 

7967.  Your  view  is  that  the  present  method  of  ascer¬ 
taining  who  ought  to  pay  Income  Tax  does  in  practice 
leave  out  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
above  the  Income  Tax  limit? — Yes,  because  it  leaves 
out  all  those  persons  whose  income  is  assessed  at  the 
source.  I  hope  I  have  not  given  you  the  impression 
that  the  Inspector  or  Assessor  serves  every  person 
whose  income  is  assessed  at  the  source,  because  they 
do  not. 

7968.  Exactly. — It  leaves  out  all  those  persons  who 
are  not  served  with  a  form  of  Return,  whom  the 
Assessor  has  not  included  in  his  list,  because  they  have 
the  tax  deducted  from  their  dividends  and  other 
income. 

7969.  That  is  perfectly  obvious.  I  was  thinking  for 
the  moment  specially  of  this ;  apart  from  that  class, 
and  excluding  that  class,  whatever  its  size,  would  there 
be  any  appreciable  number  excluded  from  paying 
Income  Tax  who  would  wrongfully  receive  pensions  if 
they  were  given  to  everybody  not  paying  Income  Tax? 

- — I  am  afraid  there  would  be;  as  I  said  just  now, 
there  would  be  a  material  number  who  would  not  be 
served  with  a  form  of  return,  because  although  they 
might  have  a  considerable  income  they  would  escape 
notice  possibly  on  the  ground  that  they  were  living  in 
a  very  small  house.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  had 
cases  under  my  notice  of  people  with  £1,500  and  £2,000 
a  year  living  in  an  £18  a  year  house. 

7970.  How  do  you  get  at  those  cases,  if  I  am  not 
interrupting  you?— In  various  ways;  by  private  in¬ 
formation,  or  we  might  come  across  the  fact  that 
they  had  considerable  investments  in  certain  com¬ 
panies,  or  when  their  wills  are  proved  at  their  deaths 
we  may  find  that  their  incomes  have  been  con¬ 
siderable. 

7971.  All  those  methods  would  still  be  open  could 
they  not,  even  if  such  persons  temporarily  got  an 
Old  Age  Pension  to  which  they  were  not  entitled? — 
That  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  small  fry, 


because  the  information  would  not  come  to  light  on 
their  deaths,  and  we  should  not  know.  Nobody  would 
take  the  trouble  to  come  to  tell  us  that  Tom  Jones 
had  £150  a  year  instead  of  £100  a  year,  and  we 
should  not  thank  him  if  he  did. 

7972.  Why  do  you  say  you  would  not  thank  him 
if  he  did.  It  is  not  dislike  of  extra  work? — In  19 
cases  out  of  20  when  we  had  the  information  we 
should  find  that  he  was  not  liable  to  tax. 

7973.  On  the  ground  of  abatement  and  so  on?— - 
Yes.  There  must  be  a  material  number  of  those 
persons.  If  I  may  put  it  rather  personally,  look  at 
the  present  moment  at  the  working  man  getting 
£3,  £4,  £5  or  £6  a  week  and  living  in  a  £12  or  £10 
or  £8  house.  We  should  never  catch  those  people 
from  their  house  rents,  but  we  catch  the  bulk  of  them 
from  the  employer’s  returns.  There  are  still  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  in  casual  employment,  perhaps  serv¬ 
ing  3  or  4  masters,  whom  we  cannot  get  in  that  way. 

7974.  Now  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
whom  you  say  pay  Income  Tax  at  the  source  and 
probably  do  not  get  these  forms  sent  to  them  by  the 
assessor? — That  is  so. 

7975.  Take  a  person  whose  whole  income  is  derived 
from  dividends  or  other  things,  taxed  at  the  source, 
would  not  an  income  tax  form  come  his  way  at  all? — 
If  there  was  reason  to  think  that  he  was  within  the 
taxable  limit  he  would  probably  receive  a  form  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  and  having  once  tested  him  he 
would  be  left  alone  for  a  considerable  period. 

7976.  Yes  ;  but  he  would  be  known  to  the  authori¬ 
ties? — Yes,  he  would  if  he  were  so  served. 

7977.  First  of  all  you  serve  all  those  who  are  liable 
to  direct  assessment  and  secondly,  you  serve  all  those 
who  although  they  pay  Income  Tax  at  the  source 
are  yet  believed  by  the  Local  Assessor  to  be  persons 
who  should  pay  Income  Tax? — All  persons  occupying 
houses  who  are  believed  to  be  liable  to  tax  are  served 
at  one  time  or  another,  but  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  who  do  not  occupy  houses  and  who 
cannot  be  caught  in  that  way,  and  there  is  no  way 
of  catching  them.  With  regard  to  the  great  numbers 
of  people  living  in  lodgings  you  have  no  means  of 
catching  them.  They  have  to  be  casually  discovered 
or  they  are  not  discovered  at  all. 

7978.  Supposing  that  a  man  lives  in  lodgings  and 
has',  say,  two  rooms,  a  bed  room  and  sitting  room,  and 
he  has  from  dividends  or  other  sources  of  income 
which  pay  Income  Tax  at  the  source,  £1,000  a  year, 
he  is  paying  Income  Tax  because  it  is  deducted  at 
the  source.  Would  not  he  be  known  to  the  Local 
Assessor  or  Surveyor  of  Taxes  as  a  person  who  was 
paying  Income  Tax? — No. 

7979.  He  would  not  get  a  form  of  any  kind? — No, 
in  all  probability  he  would  not,  because  there  would 
be  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  a  taxable  income. 

7980.  Nothing  to  indicate  it  locally? — No. 

7981.  Are  there  any  appreciable  number  of  such 
persons?  I  am  not  talking  of  those  who  dodge  Income 
Tax?— There  is  a  very  large  number.  I  would  not 
like  to  estimate  the  number.  I  think  that  your 
statisticians  would  tell  you  how  many  lodgers  there  are 
in  London,  for  instance. 

7982.  Paying  Income  Tax? — Lodgers,  whether  pay¬ 
ing  Income  Tax  or  not. 

7983.  I  am  asking  about  those  who  are,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  paying  Income  Tax  deducted  at  the  source? — 
We  cannot  tell ;  we  do  not  know,  and  if  they  are  paying 
tax  at  the  source  we  do  not  care,  you  see. 

7984.  I  follow.  To  sum  up  what  you  have  been 
telling  us  up  to  now,  the  system  of  assessment  for 
Income  Tax  does  not  involve  a  full  return  of  income 
from  every  individual? — That  is  so. 

7985.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Income  Tax  payers  escape  local  attention. 
I  do  not  mean  wrongly  but  because  they  pay  at  the 
source? — Yes,  and  in  my  opinion  that  must  be  so. 

7986.  Now  with  regard  to  one  very  important 
detail — the  income  of  husband  and  wife  is  at  the 
present  time  reckoned  as  one  income.  Is  not  that  so? 
— Yes. 

7987.  Joint  income? — That  is  right. 
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7988.  Of  the  persons  who  are  not  served  with  forms 
of  return  the  vast  majority  pay  Income  Tax  deducted 
at  the  source  ? — Y es. 

7989.  Now  as  regards  the  case  of  married  people, 
the  Income  Tax  limit  would  be  misleading  with 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  each  for  an  old  age 
pension  ? — Yes. 

7990.  You  say  in  your  Memorandum  that  unearned 
income  which  is  largely  the  proceeds  of  dividends  or 
rents  gets  less  in  proportion  the  lower  down  you 
come  in  the  scale  of  total  income? — I  should  naturally 
assume  so  because  the  smaller  the  incom'e  the  less 
the  opportunity  of  saving. 

7991  When  you  are  dealing  with  persons  near  the 
limit  of  liability  for  Income  Tax  the  bulk  of  their 
income  is  earned  income? — But  there  is  a  large 
number  of  cases  where  it  is  wholly  unearned  income. 

7992.  Precisely.  There  are  cases  where  it  is  both?— 
Where  it  is  mixed  then,  naturally,  unearned  income 
becomes  smaller  as  you  reach  the  exemption  limit. 

7993.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  the  earned  income 
which  is  the  subject  of  direct  assessment  rather  than 
the  unearned? — That  is  so.  I  should  like  to  enlarge 
on  that.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  unearned  income  which  is  not  assessed  at 
the  source — for  example,  War  Loan  interest,  interest 
on  bank  deposits  and  dividends  from  Government 
securities  where  the  dividend  does  not  exceed  50s. 
half-yearly.  Those  are  the  sorts  of  investments  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  are  held  by  small  people. 

7994.  They  are  not  taxed  at  the  source?— They  are 
not  taxed  at  the  source. 

7995.  And  therefore  they  should  be  ascertainable 
by  the  Local  Assessor,  if  a  person  is  to  pay  Income  Tax 
fairly? — That  is  so. 

7998.  Are  they  ascertained  by  the  Local  Assessor? — 
To  the  extent  that  I  have  already  indicated.  If  there 
is  reason  for  the  Inspector  or  the  Assessor  to  con¬ 
sider  that  there  is  liability  they  are  served. 

7997.  Is  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  increas¬ 
ingly  to  tax  income  at  the  source  or  to  tax  it  less  at 
the  source? — Only  less  so  far  as  Government  securities 
are  concerned,  and  in  that  case  you  will  observe  that 
the  policy  is  again  being  altered,  as  the  last  loan  is 
being  issued  subject  to  deduction  of  tax. 

7998.  In  your  statement  you  refer  to  the  practice  of 
acting  for  a  series  of  years  on  one  declaration  of  total 
income.  That  does  not  affect,  does  it,  one  way  or  the 
other  the  question  of  taking  the  Income  Tax  limit  as 
the  limit  for  Old  Age  Pensions? — No.  If  I  am  in 
order  I  would  like  to  mention  that  there  would  be  a 
serious  difficulty  as  regards  the  quastion  with  which 
you  are  dealing,  inasmuch  as  you  might  want  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  particular  year  in  a  case  when  a  person  has 
not  been  served,  or  may  not  he  served  again  for 
several  years,  although  liable. 

7999.  I  quite  follow. — We  can  assess  four  years  after 
the  liability  has  come  into  existence,  hut  we  could  not 
assist  with  information  at  the  moment,  even  if  we  were 
bound  to  do  so. 

8000.  Not  in  the  case  of  a  border  line  case? — No,  or 
of  a  private  resident  who  is  naturally  only  served 
occasionally. 

8001.  You  say  “  As  regards  earned  income  the  Old 
Age  Pension  claimant  is  not  at  present,  within  the 
ambit  of  the  Department.  Earned  income  is  taxed 
directly  on  the  recipient,  but  the  attention  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Taxes  is  concentrated  on  those  who  are 
liable  to  tax.  No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  attention 
has  to  be  devoted  to  persons  who  are  on  or  about  the 
margin,  and  therefore  incidental  returns  may  be 
secured  from  persons  who  are  below  the  exemption 
limit.”  Ihen  you  say  “  the  factor  of  old  age,  in¬ 
volving  the  probability  of  decaying  earning  powers, 
has  its  weight  in  this  connection.”  Does  that  mean 
that  if  you  find  an  old  person  earning  enough  to  pay 
Income  Tax  you  think  it  will  not  go  on  long  and  you 
are  not  so  keen? — Not  only  that;  you  would  naturally 
assume  that  an  old  person  would  not  have  the  vigour 
to  earn  as  much  as  a  younger  person.  He  would  not 
have  the  same  earning  capacity. 


8002.  I  follow,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  the  relevance 
of  your  statement. — If  you  were  considering  an  old 
lady  earning  a  bit  of  money  you  would  say,  “  Well, 
she  is  not  Avorth  worrying  about,”  but  if  she  were  a 
young,  vigorous  woman  you  would  adopt  a  different 
view. 

8003.  Are  you  assuming  that  each  is  earning  about 
£130  a  year? — I  do  not  assume  that.  I  say  that  if 
each  was  doing  similar  work,  the  old  lady  would  earn 
less  than  the  young  one 

8004.  I  quite  follow. — That  is  the  point. 

8005.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Do  you  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
send  a  good  many  fishing  expeditions  out  ? — Obviously, 
otherwise  we  could  not  do  what  I  say  we  do. 

8006.  Your  testimony  bears  on  the  fact  that  a  good 
many  people  living  in  small  houses  escape  Income 
Tax? — May  I  intervene  and  say  that  that  is  if  they 
are  in  receipt  of  earned  income — income  from  an  un¬ 
taxed  source 

8007.  I  take  it  you  lose  a  lot  of  income  from  what 
you  might  term  uneducated  waste  material  dealers 
who  live  in  very  poor  houses? — Rag  and  bone  people? 

8008.  Yes. — That  is  quite  possible. 

8009.  They  have  been  minting  money  during  the 
war,  and  I  know  for  a  positive  fact  that  many  of  them 
paid  no  tax.  With  regard  to  all  the  trades  that  have 
to  deal  with  this  particular  class  of  people,  I  was  won¬ 
dering  whether  you  could  not  ask  for  a  return  just  in 
the  same  way  as  we  have  to  supply  a  return  of  wages 
every  quarter? — That  will  require  legislation.  I 
should  he  very  glad  to  get  it. 

8010.  If  you  got  that  return  I  am  sure  you  could  get 
a  greater  amount  of  Income  Tax  ? — I  could  suggest  a 
good  many  other  sources  of  getting  information. 

8011-  That  has  happened  to  come  under  my  own 
purview. — I  will  bear  it  in  mind. 

8012.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers :  Would  it  be  an 
assistance  to  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  if,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  granting  of  an  Old  Age  Pension,  inquiry 
were  made  as  to  whether  the  individual  was  or  was  not 
liable  to  Income  Tax? — No,  because  it  wrnuld  involve 
our  making  irrquiries  and  spending  a  lot  of  time  on 
what  I  might  describe  as  useless  material. 

8013.  You  mean  that  you  are  more  seized  with  the- 
desire  to  get  revenue  than  to  see  that  an  equitable 
sjstem  is  in  force? — Do  you  mean  to  say  as  regards 
Old  Age  Pensions? 

8014.  No,  as  regards  liability  to  tax. — In  the 
aggregate  justice  is  secured.  The  loss  of  a  few  odd 
shillings  is  not  a  vital  matter  either  in  the  interests  of 
the  Revenue  as  an  inanimate  body  or  in  the  interests 
of  the  aggregate  taxpayers  wrho  have  to  make  up  the 
trifling  deficiency  which  they  would  not  thank  you 
for  saving  them  from  having  to  make  up.  If  we  got 
all  the  tax  that  these  small  people  escape  you  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  saving  that  it  would  effect  in 
your  own  tax.  That  is  the  way  I  wish  to  put  it. 

8015.  You  mean  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
candle? — Exactly.  Setting  a  body  of  highly-trained 
officials  on  such  work  would  be  like  taking  a  huge 
steam-hammer  to  crack  a  nut. 

8016.  But  supposing  that  it  was  suggested  that 
the  limit  of  liability  to  Income  Tax  should  be  adopted 
as  a  guide  to  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  in  the 
future,  would  not  a  mutual  arrangement  between  the 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  Pensions  Officer  be  on  the 
whole  advantageous? — Certainly  not  to  our  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  putting  an  enormous  amount  of 
extra  labour  upon  us  for  no  profit.  Besides — and  I 
ought  to  emphasise  this  point — it  would  meet  with 
most  serious  objection  from  the  public  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  infringing  on  the  secrecy  of  all 
Income  Tax  records. 

8017.  Chairman:  How  would  that  secrecy  neces¬ 
sarily  be  violated?- — Because  it  would  lead  the 
public  to  know  that  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart¬ 
ment  were  open  to  disclosing  information  as  to 
the  income  of  a  person  who  was  applying  for  an 
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old  age  pension.  We  have  had  numerous  applica¬ 
tions  to  disclose  information  in  connection  with 
claims  for  exemption  in  connection  with  the  Army. 
I  forget  exactly  what  the  local  bodies  were,  but  they 
took  evidence  as  to  earnings.  People  had  gone  to 
these  local  bodies  and  said,  “  I  was  making  £500, 
£600  or  £1,000  a  year.”  The  authorities  have  said, 
“  Did  you  pay  Income  Tax?  ”*  The  question  has 
been  disallowed. 

8018. - Where  has  it  been  disallowed?  I  have  put 
that  question  myself  as  Chairman  of  a  Tribunal,  and 
it  has  been  answered  ? — If  it  has  not  been  disallowed 
,.it  has  never  been  effectual  when  referred  to  us 
because  we  have  never  been  allowed  to  give  any 
information  bearing  on  the  point,  for  the  reason 
that,  as  I  say,  would  infringe  on  the  statutory 
secrecy  of  all  Income  Tax  matters. 

8019.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  that  people  should  be  getting  pensions  to 
which  they  are  not  entitled  because  the  Income  Tax 
Department,  knowing  that  fraud  is  being  committed, 
insists  upon  holding  its  tongue? — I  am  afraid  that 
that  is  not  a  question  for  me  to  answer.  It  is  a 
question  for  Parliament. 

8020.  Yes? — The  difficulty  is  this — that  if  it  were 
known  that  information  of  that  kind  could  be  got 
from  the  Inland  Revenue,  then  nobody  would  feel 
safe  as  regards  his  Income  Tax  declaration,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  stand-bys  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  is  that  the  public  have  confidence  that 
secrecy  will  be  maintained. 

8021.  Could  it  not  be  met  in  this  way — that  it 
was  absolutely  secret  except  on  the  demand  of  the 
proper  authority  representing  the  interests  of  the 
public.  What  people  particularly  wish  is  that  their 
neighbours  should  not  know  what  their  incomes  are? 
- — Mr.  Chairman,  we  invariably  refuse  to  give  it  even 
to  a  Judge  in  Court. 

8022.  But  do  you  think  that  that  is  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  ? — That  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

8023.  Forgive  me.  It  would  be  a  -very  great  help 
to  us  if  you  would  put  your  unrivalled  experience 
at  our  service? — It  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  as  regards  the  particular  matter,  but  it  would 
be  very  much  against  the  interests  of  the  country 
on  the  broad  big  question  of  the  secrecy  of  Income 
Tax,  and  the  gain  w'ould  be  very  trifling  compared 
with  the  great  loss  of  confidence. 

8024.  Even  although  the  particular  case  might  in¬ 
volve,  possibly,  fraud? — If  it  is  a  case  of  fraud 
then  there  is  legal  power  on  a  prosecution  for  perjury 
to  require  a  disclosure,  but  not  in  ordinary  cases. 

8025.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  You  were  saying  that 
a  very  large  number  of  people  who  Ave  might  think 
did  not  come  under  the  purview  of  the  local  Inland 
Revenue  officials,  in  fact,  pay  their  tax  legitimately, 
because  it  is  deducted  at  the  source?— Yes. 

8026.  It  is  deducted  at  the  source  at  the  full  figure? 
—Yes. 

8027.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  majority  of  these 
people  Avho  have  the  tax  in  that  way  deducted  at 
the  source,  are,  -owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  able  to  follow  the  matter  up,  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  position  of  having  paid  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  taxation  to  which  they  are  liable? — We  are  not 
in  a  position  to  say  to  what  extent  that  may  exist, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  do  claim 
repayment,  and  if  they  do  not  that  is  their  fault 
and  not  ours. 

8028.  If  they  claim  repayment  do  they  come  under 
the  full  purview  of  the  Assessors?— Not  of  the  local 
officers.  They  only  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
local  Inspector  at  the  time  the  original  claim  is 

made. 

8029.  But  they  cannot  get-  a  repayment  unless  they 
make  a  full  return  of  their  incomes? — No. 

8030.  So  that  in  fact  they  come  under  the  purview 
of  your  Department? — Yes,  but  it  Avould  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  trace  numbers'  of  them. 


8031.  The  fact  remains  that  the  deduction  of  Income 
Tax  at  the  source  does  in  fact  lead  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  State 
Avhich  the  private  individual  is  not  statutorily  liable 
to  pay? — I  AA’Ould  not  like  to  say  a  considerable 
amount,  because  if  the  amount  is  considerable  the 
taxpayer  reclaims  it,  but  where  it  is  trifling  he  may 
not  think  it  worth  while  bothering  about.  It  might- 
only  be  a  few  shillings. 

8032.  The  aggregate  figure  in  the  country  might  be 
considerable? — But  not  compared  Avith  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  tax  collected.  It  Avould  be  trifling 
compared  Avith  that. 

8033.  At  the  same  time  from  an  administrative 
point  of  vieAv  you  think  that  a  universal  return  would 
be  an  extravagant  system? — An  absolute  Avaste  of 
money. 

8034.  Even  having  regard  to  the  evidence  that 
you  gave  just  now  of  the  large  earnings  of  a  small 
class:  of  Avorkers? — Yes.  The  number  of  those  cases 
is  not  great.  I  only  instanced  that  as  shoAving  hoAv 
impossible  it  is  to  fix  on  the  rent  of  a  house  as  an 
invariable  guide  to  the  income  of  the  inhabitant. 

8035.  To  folio av  up  that  point,  do  you  really  think 
that  a  universal  return  of  income  is  impossible 
administrative  machinery? — I  have  heard  it  men¬ 
tioned  that  as  the  Income  Tax  is  developing  it  looks 
as  though  the  time  will  come  when  every  taxpayer 
Avill  require  an  Inspector  of  Taxes  all  to  himself. 

8036.  As  Ave  stand  to-day  Avith  a  population  of 
about  40,000,000,  does  it  seem  that  a  system  by 
which  every  individual  made  a  return  of  his  complete 
income  is  really  impossible ?— I  think  that  if  you  made 
a  calculation  you  AA’ould  find  that  probably  three- 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  liable  to  Income 
Tax  and  probably  very  much  more  than  that — seven- 
eighths — and  if  you  multiply  the  persons  whom  you 
are  going  to  serve  Income  Tax  returns  on  by  seven, 
and  multiply  the  officials  also  by  seven,  I  do  not  know 
Avhere  you  are  coming  to. 

8037.  Would  it  necessarily  entail  such  an  addition? 
— That  is  an  exaggeration,  of  course,  but  I  am  com¬ 
paring  the  two  positions — well,  I  do  not  knoAv  that  it 
is  an  exaggeration.  If  you  bring  in  seven  times  as 
many  people  you  will  be  wanting  something  like  seven 
times  the  number  of  officers.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  people  brought  in  would  be  mostly  small  fry. 

8038.  Mr.  Howntree :  How  many  Inspectors  and 
Assessors  have  you,  Mr.  London  ? — Speaking  roughly, 
Ave  have  600  Inspectors.  (Mr.  Coates ) :  There  are 
1,225  on  the  technical  staff  of  the  Inspectorate. 

8039.  What  is  the  number  of  Assessors?— In  addi¬ 
tion  there  (are  5,000  to  6,000  clerical  staff  in  In¬ 
spectors’  offices.  I  should  not  like  to  say  the  number 
of  Assessors  off-hand. 

8040.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  have  a  number  of  collec¬ 
tors  not  directly  in  your  employment,  have  you  not?— 
(Mr.  London) :  They  are  all  paid  by  us. 

8041.  House  and  estate  agents  collect  taxes  for  you. 
Are  they  included? — No.  The  Inspectors  and  their 
clerks  are  established.  (Mr.  Coates )  :  These  are  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Crown  direct  and  paid  by  the  Crown 
direct 

8042.  Mr.  Howntree  :  You  have  been  able  to  keep 
down  your  numbers,  have  you  not,  in  comparison  Avith 
many  other  GoA’ernment  offices? — (Mr.  London)  :  Well, 
if  I  may  put  it  so,  the  Inland  Revenue  Department  is 
administered  with  the  greatest  possible  efficiency,  and 
there  is  no  Avaste  of  material. 

8043.  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  a.  school  of  thought 
Avho  AA’ould  like  to  do  away  with  indirect  taxation  and 
institute  a  system  of  direct  taxation  graduated  from, 
say,  £100  right  up  to  £10,000.  If  that  Avas  initiated 
surely  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  complete 
record  of  Income  taxpayers? — Yes.  I  should  like  to 
add  that  it  AA-onld  probably  double  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  and  produce  many  times  as  much  in  loss  of 
duty  as  the  extra  cost  of  administration.  It  is  un¬ 
thinkable. 

8044.  1  see  at  once  your  point  about  the  increase  in 
staff  and  the  increase  of  cost? — And  increased  loss  of 
duty. 
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8045.  In  other  words  do  you  mean  that  you  consider 
that  such  a  system  would  be  a  great  mistake  from  the 
standpoint  of  getting  Income  Tax? — Absolutely — un¬ 
questionably.  I  have  not  the  slightest  shadow  of 
doubt  about  it. 

8046.  Would  you  say  why,  please? — In  the  first 
place,  a  great  amount  would  be  lost  through  income 
not  being  returned  which  at  the  present  time  cannot 
escape  because  it  is  taxed  at  the  source.  That  is  the 
main  reason  perhaps.  I  might  say  that  this  question 
has  been  gone  into  very  fully  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Income  Tax  and  you  will  be  able  to  read 
it  at  length  in  the  published  evidence.  The  great 
objection  to  that  proposal  is  that  there  would  be  an 
enormous  loss  of  revenue.  There  is  another  point 
which  I  should  mention.  We  should  lose  the  tax 
which  is  collected  at  the  source  on  incomes  which  are 
paid  to  foreigners  which  we  could  not  follow  home. 
There  are  a  great  number  of  other  reasons — I  cannot 
recall  them  now  because  I  did  not  expect  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  on  this  point. 

8047.  You  see  the  object  of  my  question  ?  Your 
evidence  goes  to  show  the  enormous  difficulties  in  your 
view  of  getting  anything  like  a  record,  and  I  want 
to  find  out  from  you  whether  if  there  were  some 
system  like  that  which  I  suggest  you  would  not  then 
automatically  get  the  record.  In  that  connection  you 
have  made  all  those  who  have  an  income  of  over 
£2,000  reveal  their  total  income? — For  Super-tax  pur¬ 
poses? 

8048.  Yes.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  con¬ 
nection  with  that? — £2,500  is  the  limit. 

8049.  You  mentioned  £2,000  in  your  statement? — 
Yes,  but  they  have  to  have  over  £2,500  to  be  liable 
to  Super  Tax.  (Mr.  Coates ) :  Where  a  person  has  an 
income  between  £2,000  and  £2,500  entirely  from  un¬ 
earned  sources  the  rate  of  tax  deducted  from 
it  is  6s.  in  the  £.  There  is  no  relief  in  respect  of 
Income  Tax  and  no  liability  in  respect  of  Super  Tax. 
Therefore  a  person  whose  income  is  between  those 
figures  and  is  from  these  kinds  of  sources  need  not 
render  a  Return  except  merely  “  Nil.”  He  is  not, 
called  upon  for  a  return. 

8050.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  records 
of  people  who  have  an  income  of  over  £2,500? — (Mr. 
London) :  Yes,  over  £2,500.  That  is  my  point.  You 
said  £2,000. 

8051.  I  said  that  because  it  is  mentioned  here.  I 
do  not  wish  to  dispute  about  this.  Now  have  you 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  record? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  'That  is  administered  by  the 
Special  Commissioners.  (Mr.  Coates) :  May  I  call 
your  attention  to  a  Command  paper  published 
recently?  (Mr.  London):  There  was  a  Command 
paper  published  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
recently  which  gives  the  figures.  I  was  being  asked 
whether  we  had  much  difficulty. 

8052.  Yes? — No.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Super- 
Tax  is  dealt  with  by  Special  Commissioners  and  does 
not  come  under  my  direct  notice  at  all. 

8053.  If  there  has  not  been  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  record  we  may  assume  that  you  might 
come  down  considerably  in  your  limit?— We  get  re¬ 
turns  from  £2,000  downwards.  If  you  refer  to  small 
people  then  the  difficulties  are  intensified  a  thousand 
fold. 

8054.  1  see  that  but  I  want  to  know  where  your 
great  difficulty  comes? — In  what  way  do  you  mean? 

8055.  You  have  spoken  so  frankly  with  regard  to  the 

impossibility  of  anything  like  a  complete  record  of 
Income  Tax  payers  and  my  questions  are  directed 
really  with  the  object  of  finding  where  you  feel  that 
real  difficulty  begins? — With  the  small  people.  As 
regards  a  person  liable  to  Income  Tax  when  you  get 
to,  say,  £200  and  upwards  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  he  has  £200  or  £2,000.  He  has  to  be  served 
and  you  have  to  determine  what  his  income  is,  but 
vhen  you  are  dealing  with  people  with  £120  or  £140 
a  year  you  have  a  very  small  range  and  therefore  the 
question  to  decide  is’  when  does  the  liability  begin. 
Tt  is  a  very  different  proposition  if  you  are  dealing 
with  £500  people.  It  does  not  matter  whether  they 
have  more  or  less.  ^  ou  have  to  serve  them  and  you 
have  to  get  a  return.  J 


8056.  The  difficulty  in  your  mind  is  really  with  those 
under  £250  or  £200.  It  would  not  be  very  serious 
with  regard  to  people  above  that? — No.  • 

8057.  Is  not  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  smaller 
people  somewhat  diminished  by  the  information  which 
you  get  from  the  employers  as  to  the  wages  or  salaries 
that  their  people  are  getting.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
are  you  not  increasingly  every  year  getting  more  full 
information  from  large  industrial  concerns? — Yes,  but 
we  are  not  getting  information  with  respect  to  the 
people  that  you  are  after,  because  the  employer  does 
not  make  a  return  of  the  people  who  are  getting  less 
than  the  exemption  limit,  and  therefoi-e  we  have  no 
information  although  they  may  have  small  amounts 
of  income  from  other  sources  which  do  not  come  under 
our  notice. 

8058.  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  do  anything  more  by  requisitioning  employers 
to  make  returns,  but  we  have  to  make  a  good  many 
returns,  and  if  employers  were  asked  to  make  a  return 
of  those  who  are  receiving  more  than  £100  or  £120 
they  would  do  it? — But  if  they  did  do  it  we  should  not 
be  interested,  because  we  should  probably  feel  that 
these  people  were  not  worth  worrying  about,  as  nine- 
tenths  at  least  would  not  have  to  pay  any  tax.  Even 
if  they  had  a  little  income  bringing  them  over  the 
£130,  they  would  have  abatements  which  would  wipe 
it  out.  It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  tackle  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  people  in  order  to  get  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  tax  out  of  them. 

t 

8059.  I  see  that  from  the  standpoint  which  naturally 
you  look  at  the  matter  from,  but  we  want  to  find  out 
really  whether,  without  destroying  this  wonderful  in¬ 
strument  that  has  been  built  up,  and  which  lias  been 
administered  so  extremely  ably,  facts  are  not  obtain¬ 
able  which  may  be  of  service  to  the  State  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  I  may  be 
dense,  but  you  have  not  convinced  me  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  such  facts? — Now  I  would  like  to 
mention  something.  We  will  assume  that  the  employer 
returns  all  these  people  getting  from  £100  to  £120  a 
year;  you  will  readily  appreciate  the  nature  of  those 
people.  Let  us.  further  assume  that  they  are  ^erved 
with  forms  of  return.  1  would  like  to  ask  any  intelli¬ 
gent  person  if  he  can  tell  me  what  proportion  of  those 
returns  when  made  would  be  accurate,  or  even  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  written. 

8060.  But  surely  as  far  as  the  facts  that  the  em¬ 
ployers  send  up  are  concerned,  as  a  rule  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted,  are  they  not? — Undoubtedly. 

8061.  They  are  returns  as  to  what  is  paid,  and  they 
are  accurate  up  to  that  point? — Yes. 

8062.  Where  does  your  difficulty  come  in  ? — The 
small  people  would  not  think  to  include  in  their  return 
the  little  amount  of  bank  interest  or  War  Loan  in¬ 
terest,  or  the  fact  that  they  went  out  charing  and 
earned  perhaps  5s.  a  week,  or  that  they  got  small 
amounts  of  income  from  this  source,  that,  or  the  other. 
To  deal  with  that  army  of  people  I  believe  they  would 
require  a  local  investigator,  who  could  ascertain  the 
circumstances  on  the  spot  if  there  is  to  be  anything  in 
the  nature  of  an  accurate  determination  of  income.  I 
speak  feelingly  because  I  know  exactly  the  difficulties 
that  we  have  always  experienced,  and,  as  I  say,  m 
those  cases  the  amount  of  labour  involved  would  be 
such  that  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

8063.  You  might  not  get  the  income  absolutely 
accurately,  but  the  income,  supposing  the  income  was 
returned  at  £150  by  the  employer,  and  other  things 
brought  it  up  to  £160  or  £170,  you  would  at  any  rate 
know  about  the  £150? — Certainly,  and  in  those  cases 
liability  is  disclosed  at  once.  The  question  is  whether 
other  sources  of  income  are  omitted  from  the  return 
so  that  we  do  not  get  the  full  liability. 

8064.  Does  not  your  evidence  come  to  this  :  that  if 
you  look  at  the  matter  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  collection  of  revenue  you  attach  enormous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  question  of  secrecy?  You  do  not  want 
people  to  feel  that  the  information  is  made  use  of  for 
any  other  purpose,  therefore  yrou  are  strongly  opposed 
to  any  change  from  that  standpoint  ?— Certainly. 
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8065.  On  tlio  other  hand,  it  is  not  an  impossible 
thing  to  get  the  record  if  it  is  felt  in  the  interests 
of  the  State  that  the  record  is  necessary  for  other 
purposes  as  well? — Well,  “  impossible  ”  is  a  word 
which  I  expunged  from  my  dictionary  years  ago, 
but  there  are  words  which  have  very  nearly  the  same 
meaning  which  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  There  is  one  other 
difficulty.  Where  we  have  assessment  of  a  person 
who  is  carrying  on  an  occupation,  exercising  a  voca¬ 
tion  or  carrying  on  a  trade  he  is  assessed  on  the  three 
years’  average.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  they 
make  a  return  this  year  showing  liability  to  tax  that 
they  are  earning  the  necessary  amount  at  the 
moment. 

8066.  I  gather  from  the  answer  you  gave  to  Sir 
Theodore  Chambers  that  you  felt  that  with  certain 
modifications  of  legislation  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  obtain  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  spoken 
about  ? — That  was  in  connection  with  requiring  a 
trader  to  disclose  the  names  of  every  person  to  whom 
he  paid  anything — to  put  it  a  little  more  strongly, 
I  think  it  would  come  home  rather  forcibly  to 
some  of  you  gentlemen  if  you  were  called  upon  to 
do  it. 

8067.  Chairman-.  I  understood  that,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Dunford  or  Sir  Theodore  Chambers,  you  said 
that  other  sources  of  information  could  only  be 
obtained  by  legislation?- — Yes. 

8068.  And  it  would  be  of  very  great  use  to  you 
if  it  was  so  obtained? — -Yes,  but  I  should  like  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  sources  of  information  already 
available,  such  as  street  lists,  returns  of  residents  from 
jiroprietors  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  the  fact 
that  all  persons  taxed  at  the  source,  who  have  incomes 
not  exceeding  £2,000,  have  an  inducement  to  make 
full  returns  to  secure  the  relief  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled,  together  with  the  advantage  accruing  from  the 
inter-relations  of  Inspectors’  districts,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  acquired  from  every  branch  of  the  Inland 
Revenue,  go  very  far  towards  securing  satisfactory 
results  and  leaving  the  taxing  authorities  pretty  well 
masters  of  the  situation. 

8069.  That  is  what  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

8070.  In  so  far  as  it  would  be  of  use  to  you  in 
ascertaining  income  it  would  approximate  towards 
a  general  and  universal  return,  would  it  not? — I 
cannot  say  that,  there  would  be  a  great  many  things 

left  out. 

8071.  Fewer  than  are  left  out  to-day?— It  would 
all  help  towards  the  desired  end.  I  cannot  go 
further  than  that. 

8072.  Mr.  Ttowntree :  What  is  the  approximate 

number  of  Income  Tax  payers  at  the  present  time? _ 

(Mr.  Coates ) :  5,346,000. 

8073.  That  figure  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  war,  has  it  not? — Since  the  exemption  limit  was 
reduced  in  1915-1916  from  £160  to  £130. 


8074.  What  was  the  number  before  the  reduction? 
— No  really  official  estimate  has  ever  been  made,  but 
it  was  currently  accepted  at  something  like  1,200,000 
according  to  the  statisticians’  estimate  or  1,250,000. 

8075.  Which  has  gone  up  to  5,500,000  or  5,250,000? 
— Yes,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  limit, 
together  with  the  very  large  increase  in  wages. 

8076.  Chairman :  Mr.  London,  you  just  told  Mr. 
Rowntree,  or  your  colleague  has  done  so,  the  total 
number  of  Income  Tax  payers.  I  understand  that 
your  opinion  is  that  people  over  70  who  are  in 
possession  of  incomes  exceeding  £130  a  year  are 
120,000  in  number,  and  of  over  65,  200,000  in  number. 
Is  that  so? — (Mr.  London) :  Yes,  that  is  right. 

8077.  In  a  previous  memorandum  we  had  the  figure 
of  180,000  instead  of  120,000.  I  assume  that  that 
includes  the  wife  and  husband  where  the  joint  income 
exceeds  £130? — (Mr.  Coates ):  That  is  what  it  means. 

8078.  120,000,  taken  individually,  who  are  over  70 
years  of  age,  have  over  £130  a  year? — Yes. 

8079-80.  When  you  said  that  there  would  be  a  large 
loss’  of  duty  if  there  was  a  universal  return,  that  was 
on  the  assumption  that  taxation  at  the  source  was 
abolished,  I  think? — Undoubtedly. 

8081.  The  loss  would  come  there? — Yes. 

8081a.  If  you  retained  taxation  at  the  source  and 
combined  with  it  a  universal  return  there  would  be  no 
loss  of  duty,  but  a  gain  of  duty? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

8082.  There  would  be  increased  cost  of  machinery? 
—Yes. 

8083.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  After  hearing  your  evi¬ 
dence  1  think  we  may  take  it  definitely  that  you 
consider  that  your  Department  could  not  give  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  Income  Tax  payers  which 
would  be  of  any  service  for  Old  Age  Pension  pur¬ 
poses? — That  is  so. 

8084.  Among  other  reasons  you  have  not  full  lists 
of  persons  paying  Income  Tax  ? — That  is!  so. 

8085.  And  persons  do  not  always  live  in  the  district 
in  which  they  pay  the  Income  Tax? — Quite  so. 

8086.  Is  there  not  a  probability,  or  at  least  a 
possibility,  that  the  Royal  Commission  now  sitting 
may  propose  to  increase  the  limit  of  exemption  from 
Income  Tax? — It  is  under  discussion,  but  I  cannot 
go  further  than  that. 

8087.  It  is  possible? — Yes,  it  is  quite  possible. 

8088.  This  Committee  has  had  a  number  of  schemes 
put)  before  it  involving  an  enormous  increase  in  cost ;  it 
would  be  a  little  interesting  to  have  some  idea  in 
terms  of  Income  Tax,  that  is  to  say  the  increase 
in  the  £  that  would  be  necessary  looking  at  the 
Income  Tax  only.  We  have  had  proposals  which 
would  increase  the  cost  by  £20,000,000,  £40,000,000, 
£50,000,000  and  up  to  £214,000,000?— You  may  make 
the  calculation  practically  on  the  basis  of  £4,000,000 
to  the  one  penny. 

8089.  Chairman  :  Thank  you,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you. 


( The  Witness  unthdrew.) 


(Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11.0  o'clock.) 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  30th  July,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 

Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER.  Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  Iv.B.E.  Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq.  ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

J.  H.  DUNEORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S.  Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P.  Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 

• 

E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  )  C( 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  }  t'CCTe  aTieS' 


Sir  John  Bradbury,  K.C.B.,  Called  in  and  Examined- 


8090.  Chairman  :  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  you  have  been  good  enough  to  come  here  to  help 
us  with  information  and  considerations  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Treasury,  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  before  this  Committee.  Would 
you  first  of  all  tell  us  what  the  Treasury  understand 
to  be  the  underlying  principle  of  the  existing  Old 
Age  Pensions  Acts? — You  have  the  note  which  I  sent 
to  the  Committee? 

8091.  Yes. — Shall  I  read  it. 

8091a.  Either  read  it  or  put  it  in  your  own  words. 
We  use  the  notes  sent  us  by  gentlemen  who  come  here 
rather  as  material  for  questions. — These  are  my  own 
words  so  I  may  as  well  read  them,  I  think. 

8092.  If  you  please? — The  general  principle  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Acts  may  be  said  to  be,  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  pensioner,  but 
to  supplement  such  pi’ovision  (other  than  non-medical 
Poor  Law  Relief)  as  might  otherwise  be  available  to 
the  point  necessary  to  secure  decent  subsistence. 

8093.  What  do  you  base  that  view  upon? — That  at 
no  period  within  modern  times  has  5s.  a  week  been 
a  sum  on  which  an  aged  person,  at  any  rate  in  a 
town,  could  possibly  support  himself  or  herself. 

8094.  And  therefore  from  that  fact,  as  well  as  from 
the  declarations  of  Ministers  in  Parliament,  you  de¬ 
duce  the  view  which  you  have  just  expressed  to  us? — 
That  is  so.  The  assumption  on  which  the  provision  is 
based  is  that  £34  a  year,  or  about  13s.  a  week, 
represents  the  standard  of  decent  subsistence,  the 
pension  to  be  granted  being  the  difference  between 
this  amount  and  the  other  means  of  the  claimant, 
subject  to-  a  maximum  of  £13  per  year  or  5s.  a  week. 
In  a  case  in  which  the  maximum  operated,  that  is 
where  the  other  means  were  less  than  £21  a  year,  or 
8s.  a  wreek,  the  pensioner  was  left  to  make  both  ends 
meet  as  best  he  could  or  have  recourse  to  the  Poor 
Law.  The  object  of  the  Acts,  stated  briefly,  was  to 
make  such  provision  as  the  community  as  a  whole 
under  then  existing  economic  conditions  was  thought 
to  be  able  to  afford,  to  relieve  _  from  the  taint  of 
pauperism  and  to  ease  the  lot  of  the  “  Veterans  of 
Industry  ”  who  had  been  able  to  make  some  but  inade¬ 
quate  provision  for  their  own  old  age,  or  were  able  to 
rely  in  part  upon  their  own  relatives  or  former  em¬ 
ployers. 

8095.  I  take  it  that  the  view  of  the  Treasury  ex¬ 
pressed  by  you  is  that  it  is  primarily  concerned  with 
those  whom  you  describe  as  “Veterans  of  Industry  ” 
and  not  with  those  wThose  chief  characteristic  is  almost 
absolute  destitution? — That  is  so. 

8096.  That  being  the  view  of  the  principle  of  the 
Act  which  is  taken  by  your  Department,  what  is  their 
view  as  to  what  is  inevitably  necessary  under  present 
conditions? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  what  I  call  the  standard  of  decent  subsistence. 

8097.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way :  What  sum  of  Old 
Age  Pension  would  in  vour  opinion  now  represent 
the  real  value  of  the  5s.  a  week  of  the  original 


Act? — I  am  prepared  to  take  the  view  that,  assuming 
that  it  was  possible  and  desirable  to  put  the  old  age 
pensioner  in  relatively  the  same  position  as  the 
position  he  occupied  when  the  original  Act  was 
passed,  the  amount  of  the  pension  ought  to  be 
doubled  and  the  means  limit  ought  to  be  doubled. 
I  base  that  conclusion  on  the  fact  that  roughly  speak¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  living  for  a  person  in  those  circum¬ 
stances  has  about  doubled  since  the  original  Act 
was  passed.  The  prices  of  some  commodities  have 
more  than  doubled.  On  the  other  hand  rents  and 
so  on  have  increased  very  little. 

8098.  In  the  first  few  words  of  the  statement  there 
appear  to  be  certain  qualifying  clauses? — Yes.  1 
state  in  my  reply  to  the  first  question  what  the 
object  of  the  Acts  may  be  said  to  be. 

8099.  These  questions,  may  I  say,  were  merely 
roughly  prepared  by  myself  in  order  to  elicit  your 
general  opinion.  They  are  not  authoritative? — I 
state  that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to  make  such 
provision  as  the  community  as  a  whole  under  the 
then  existing  economic  conditions  was  thought  to  be 
able  to  afford.  In  reconsidering  the  question  now  we 
must  consider  the  existing  economic  conditions  and 
what  the  country  can  •  afford  under  the  existing 
economic  conditions. 

8100.  Bearing  in  mind  that  expression  of  opinion, 
and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  10s.  a  week 
roughly  is  only  equivalent  to  5s.  when  the  Acts  were 
brought  into  force,  and  that  double  the  existing 
means  limit  is  equivalent  to  what  was  then  decided 
on,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to  express  any  opinion 
you  hold  from  your  position  and  experience  as  to  what 
amount  we  ought  to  recommend  from  your  Depart¬ 
ment’s  point  of  view? — I  take  a  very  serious  view  of 
the  position  of  the  country,  particularly  as  regards 
public  income  and  expenditure  in  the  near  future. 
When  the  present  practice  of  meeting  public  expendi¬ 
ture  by  borrowing  and  inflation  of  credit  and  currency 
ceases  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  to  raise 
by  taxation  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  debt  charges 
and  the  public  services  on  the  present  scale,  and  I 
think  that  drastic  curtailment  of  public  expenditure, 
even  to  the  extent  of  discontinuing  certain  public 
services  which  are  regarded  almost  as  necessities, 
will  become  inevitable. 

8101.  Would  you  illustrate  that? — I  am  afraid 
that  if  I  went  into  figures  I  should  have  to  speak 
at  great  length.  I  should  particularly  have  to  giv*1 
a  sketch  of  what  I  regard  as  a  normal  peace  budget 
I  might,  perhaps,  say  that  in  the  last  budget  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  a  statement  of  what  he  imagined  would 
be  the  position  of  the  country  in  the  first  normal 
year  after  the  war,  but  it  has  already  become  quite 
clear  that  the  expenditure  on  the  present  basis  will 
go  very  much  beyond  the  figures  which  he  then  pro¬ 
pounded. 
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8102.  Which  public  services  do  you  contemplate 
may  have  to  be  curtailed  or  suspended  in  consequence 
of  the  grave  financial  position  of  the  country!'  Do 
those  services  include  in  any  way  the  service  of  Old 
Age  Pensions? — I  should  be  very  anxious  indeed 
that  any  statutory  provision  made  for  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  should  not  be  subject  to  future  curtailment, 
and  1  deduce  from  that  the  desirability  of  not  making 
any  definite  and  permanent  statutory  provision  until 
the  financial  position  can  be  foreseen. 

8103.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  many  people  took 
the  view  from  the  beginning  that  os.  a  week  was 
not  an  adequate  flat  rate  for  carrying  out  the 
declared  intention  of  the  Government? — Certainly. 

8104.  And  that  before  the  war  there  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  body  of  public  opinion  desirous  of  increasing 
this  os.,  and  before  the  acute  changes  in  economic 
conditions  occurred? — Certainly,  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  economic  position  before  the  war  I  think  there 
was  probably  a  very  good  case  for  increase. 

8105.  An  increase  to  about  10s.  would  be  necessary 
under  present  economic  conditions  to  bring  the  pen¬ 
sion  back  to  its  pre-war  value.  Is  not  that  so? — Yes ; 
but  before  the  war  we  had  an  Income  Tax  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  3d.  in  the  £,  which  is  now  at  the  rate  of  6s.  in 
the  £,  with  a  Super-tax  of  4s.  6d. — rates  which  almost 
inevitably  must  rise  very  considerably  in  the  near 
future. 

8106.  One  must  agree  when  one  knows  the  facts. 
Is  it  your  view  that  those  facts  may  operate  to 
prevent  an  increase  of  Old  Age  Pensions  beyond 
the  increase  involved  in  giving  money  now  which 
shall  represent  5s.  before  the  war.  Do  you  follow 
me? — Certainly.  I  express  the  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  country  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a 
relatively  more  liberal  provision  for  the  aged  than 
was  made  before  the  war. 

8107.  That  being  your  view,  and  it  being  also  your 
view  that  10s.  a  week  now  represents  5s.  a  week 
before  the  war,  have  you  any  criticism  to  offer  on 
the  proposal  which  has  been  made  to  us  that  the  Old 
Age  Pension  should  now  be  10s.  ? — My  only  criticism 
of  the  proposal,  for  which  I  think  there  are  very 
strong  arguments  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
equity,  is  that  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  if  the 
increase  were  made  it  would  be  possible  to  maintain 
it. 

8108.  You  think  that,  at  any  rate  under  the  present 
conditions,  we  could  not  increase  it  beyond  10s., 
although,  I  think,  there  was  a  legitimate  demand 
before  the  war  for  something  more  than  5s.?- — I 
think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in  increasing 
the  pension  to  10s.  or  £1  if  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  a  large  part  of  our  normal  annual  expenditure 
by  borrowing  and  the  inflation  of  credit  and 
currency  until  the  inevitable  breakdown  takes  place. 

8109.  We  have  to  consider  what  we  can  recommend 
in  a  period  of  financial  abnormality.  Is  your  position 
this:  that  while  before  the  war  there  was  a  case  for 
the  increase  of  the  5s..  the  financial  position  is  such 
now  that  you  strongly  advocate  our  not  increasing  it 
beyond  the  equivalent  of  5s. — namely,  10s.  ? — 
Certainly. 

8110.  That  is  your  deliberate  opinion? — Certainly. 

8111.  The  claim  for  something  more  than  the  old 
5s.  or  more  than  the  present  10s.  is  a  claim  that  in 
your  judgment  the  country  could  not  entertain  in 
view  of  the  financial  position? — That  is  so. 

8112.  Have  you  any  further  criticism  to  make  on 
the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  made  10s.,  and  that 
it  should  be  embodied  in  a  statute? — Yes.  I  think 
it  would  be  extremely  imprudent  for  the  country  to 
commit  itself  to  a  10s.  pension  as  a  permanent 
arrangement. 

8113.  Why? — In  the  first  place,  the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  sufficiently  stable  for  one  to  prophesy 
what  the  future  cost  of  living  will  be.  It  might  be 
that  in  a  very  few  years’  time  10s.  will  represent  more 
than  the  pre-war  5s.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  when  the  time  of  strigency  comes  which 
I  anticipate,  even  assuming  that  prices  remain  at  the 
present  level,  the  rate  of  10s.,  even  if  made  statutory, 
would  not  have  to  bo  reconsidered. 

8114.  Reconsidered  in  which  way  ?— Downwards. 

8115.  If  in  time  to  come  10s.  were  worth  more  than 
5s.  was  before  the  war,  the  increase  will  only  meet 


the  demand  for  something  beyond  5s.  before  the  war. 
Is  not  that  so? — That  is  so;  but  you  have  to  consider 
the  fact  that  the  country,  judged  by  all  the  criteria  of 
real  wealth,  is  very  much  poorer  than  it  was  before 
the  war. 

8116.  Is  it  your  deliberate  opinion,  Sir  John,  that 
in  view,  of  that  fact  Old  Age  Pensioners  to-day  ought 
to  have  less  than  the  economic  equivalent  of  5s. 
before  the  war? — I  am  afraid  so.  I  have  come  to 
that  conclusion  with  very  great  reluctance. 

8117.  That,  translated  into  homely  language,  means 
that  you  would  personally  prefer  us  to  recommend 
7s.  6d.  instead  of  10s.? — Yes,  with  the  doubling  of 
the  means  limit. 

8118.  I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment.  You  agree 
that  10s.  only  represents  5s.? — Yes,  under  present 
conditions. 

8119.  If  things  got  happier  there  would  be  a  case, 

I  do  not  say  an  absolutely  conclusive  case,  for  letting 
the  old  people  have  more  than  the  5s.  that  they  had 
before  the  war? — Certainly.  I  think  the  claim  of  the 
aged  industrious  people  who  h^ve  been  unable  to  make 
sufficient  provision  for  old  age  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  considered  xvhen  the  country  can 
afford  it.  I  should  put  it  before  the  improvement  of 
education  or  the  improvement  of  housing. 

8120.  Your  reference  a  little  while  ago  to  £1  was 
merely  an  ironical  parenthesis  ? — It  happened  to  be 
in  an  ironical  parenthesis,  but  I  should  very  much 
like  to  get  to  a  condition  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  make  the  pension  £1  a  week. 

8121.  For  whom? — For  all  the  old  people  who  re¬ 
quired  it  in  order  that  they  should  have  a  decent 
standard  of  subsistence. 

8122.  That  is  your  ideal,  but  you  do  not  see  the 
road  to  it? — No. 

8123.  The  road  towards  part  of  it  seems  to  be  more 
clogged  with  difficulty  than  it  has  been? — I  think  so. 
We  fought  an  exhausting  war  for  five  years  and  bear 
not  only  our  o\vn  expenses  but  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  our  Allies. 

8124.  Before  we  get  to  the  means  limit,  what  are 
your  views  on  the  removal  of  restrictions,  because 
that  bears  very  much  on  the  problem?  At  present 
certain  things  are  counted  in  the  income — receipts 
from  trades  unions,  receipts  from  friendly  societies, 
receipts  from  benevolent  relatives  and  friends,  savings 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  and  earnings.  All 
these  have  to  be  reckoned  now.  On  the  question  of 
whether  they  ought  to  continue  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  means  of  an  applicant  have  you  any  views  ? 
Would  you  remove  all  or  any  of  the  restrictions? — No. 

I  think  the  most  equitable  basis  is  to  take  the  total 
means  of  the  pensioner.  The  object  is  to  provide  him 
with  a  minimum  standard  of  decent  subsistence  to 
supplement  any  provision  which  he  hirasi  If  has  made 
or  which  anyone  else  makes  fc*‘  him.  Therefore  I 
think  the  fairest  method  is  to  take  into  account  all1 
forms  of  means. 

8125.  And  so,  taking  into  account  all  forms  of 
means,  you  think  that  the  present  limit  should  be 
doubled  in  order  to  keep  things  as  they  were  before 
the  war? — Yes,  as  regards  the  means  limit. 

8126.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  us  with  regard 
to  the  argument  addressed  to  us  by  many  witnesses 
that  it  would  be  discouraging  thrift  and  penalising 
kindness  to  reckon  all  those  sources  of  income  as 
they  were  reckoned  before  the  war?— I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  express  an  opinion  as  an  official.  Any 
opinion  I  express  would  be  a  purely  personal  opinion 
based  on  my  own  observation  of  the  world  and  would 
have  no  special  value.  But  I  should  think  from  what 
I  have  seen  that  the  fact  that  one’s  (claim  to  an  Old 
Age  Pension  at  the  age  of  70  might  be  prejudiced 
by  saving  early  in  life  would  not  have  a  very  operative 
influence  on  the  question  whether  one  should  or  should 
not  save  early  in  life. 

8127.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  argument  we 
have  so  often  heard,  namely,  that  it  discourages  the  . 
kindness  of  relatives  and  the  benevolence  and 
generosity  of  employers  if  they  find  that  what  they 
provide  for  an  aged  person  merely  has  the  effect  o‘f 

depriving  him  of  some  or  all  of  his  pension? _ That 

operates,  of  course,  at  the  point  at  which  the  scale 
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comes  into  operation.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  pensioners 
are  well  below  the  maximum  means  limit,  and  if  it 
was  doubled  it  would  be  a  still  larger  proportion. 

I  think  that  the  difference  between  £42,  which  I 
recommend  as  the  maximum  limit  of  means  for  a 
full  pensioner,  and  what  would  be  the  actual  means 
in  most  cases,  apart  from  generosity  of  friends  or 
past  employers,  would  be  sufficient,  so  to  speak,  to 
absorb  that  generosity.  It  would  operate  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  but  it  would  be  quite  the  minority 
of  cases. 

8128.  What  do  you  say  about  reckoning  of  board 
and  lodging,  which  we  find  from  many  witnesses  is 
a  very  fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  discontent? — 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided  if  you  accept  my 
principle  as  to  the  basis  on  which  the  pension  should 
be  granted.  Certainly  the  provision  of  board  and 
lodging  does  go  towards  the  subsistence  of  the  pen¬ 
sioner. 

8129.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  us  on  these 
proposals  which  have  been  made :  first,  that  there 
should  be  a  universal  pension  for  everyone  over  70, 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  paying  Income  Tax,  part  of 
it  returning  to  the  Treasury  through  the  income  tax. 
That  is  one  proposal.  Another  is  a  pension  for  every¬ 
one  who  has  not  to  pay  Income  Tax.  What  are  your 
views  on  that? — I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a 
universal  pension,  but,  of  course,  one  difficulty  is  that 
until  you  can  give  a  really  adequate  pension  to  the 
very  poor  it  must  be  inequitable  that  public  money 
which  might  be  devoted  to  improving  the  pensions 
of  the  very  poor,  should  be  given  to  people  who  do  not 
require  pensions. 

8130.  On  the  theory  of  pensions,  you  have  given 
us  one  theory  which  you  hold ;  another  theory  (I  am 
not  defending  it)  is  that  the  pension  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  a  person  has  lived  till  the  age  of 
70  as  a  good  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  and  is  not  a  felon 
or  a  lunatic,  or  person  who  cannot  remain  a  citizen. 
Presumably  he  has  been  a  good  citizen,  and  it  is 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  pension  which  is  an 
appreciable  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  has  lived 
such  a  life? — That  is  to  say  that  the  working  com¬ 
munity  should  be  required  by  law  to  make  certain 
sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  aged  irrespective  of 
the  other  means  of  the  aged  ? 

8131.  Including  in  the  working  community  all  per¬ 
sons  under  70  for  this  purpose? — I  mean  people  of 
working  age.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  that  theory,  always  given  an  economic  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  working  community  can  afford 
to  make  the  sacrifices. 

8132.  Have  you  also  considered  the  other  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  limit  should  be  the  limit  for  payment  of 
Income  Tax? — I  am  not  in  favour  of  that  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  a  scheme  of  pensions  for  old  people  not 
liable  to  Income  Tax  and  a  scheme  for  all  septua¬ 
genarians  would  be  comparatively  slight.  In  the 
second  place,  the  administrative  difficulties  would  be 
very  considerable.  I  understand  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  possession  of  the  Inland  Revenue  autho¬ 
rities  would  not  be  of  very  much  use  for  the  purpose 
of  test,  and  that  the  same  kind  of  inquiry  would  he 
necessary  if  the  limit  of  means  was  placed  at  £130  as 
is  necessary  if  it  is  placed  at  £63  as  I  propose. 

8133.  Do  you  attach  importance  to  getting  rid,  if 
the  country  can  afford  it,  of  all  the  machinery  for 
inquiry  and  inquisition  and  calculation  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  present  system  ? — I  certainly  attach  very 
great  importance  indeed  to  that.  I  hold  the  view 
that  for  every  public  official  wrho  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  deprived  of  his  work  there  is  an  economic 
gain  to  the  community. 

8134.  Particularly  when  the  work  of  the  public 
official  is  concerned  in  inquiring  into  the  details  of 
the  life  of  the  poor.  Does  not  that  make  him  of  neces¬ 
sity  somewhat  offensive  as  an  official? — Personally  I 

•  should  think  so — I  dislike  inquisition  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation  requires  every; 
ore  to  live  in  public  as  regards  means  and  assistance 
and  everything  else — so  that  privacy  has  almost  become 
an  antediluvian  superstition. 


8135.  The  more  unfortunate  the  individual  is  in 
wealth  or  health  the  more  trying  is  this  modern 
tendency? — The  public  are  remarkably  patient;  more 
patient  than  I  should  like  to  see  them. 

8136.  Now,  you  agree  that  the  scale  should  proceed 
by  steps  as  at  present? — Yes.  The  one  great  objection 
to  a  flat  rate  is  that  you  create  very  serious  anomalies 
at  the  point  where  a  man  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sion  if  you  have  any  means  limit  at  all.  I  say  in  my 
notes  a  scale  not  so  much  in  contrast  to  a  flat  rate 
as  in  contrast  to  a  pension  exactly  adjusted  to  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  the  actual  means. 
The  administrative  difficulties  of  paying  pensions  with 
odd  pence  are  very  great.  That  is  what  I  was  upon. 
The  difficulty  with  a  flat  rate  of  pensions  is  the  great 
anomalies  created  at  the  point  where  title  to  pension 


ceases. 


8137.  The  present  method  of  proceeding  by  steps 
with  an  appreciable  difference  you  approve  of  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  grounds? — I  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil, 
but  necessary  for  administrative  reasons. 

8138.  Now,  I  have  three  other  things  to  ask  you 
about.  First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
lowering  the  age,  as  to  which  you  are  aware  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  active  public  opinion,  what  is  your 

view? _ The  financial  objections  appear  to  me  to  be 

conclusive.  I  do  not  think  the  country  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  afford  to  give  Old  Age  Pensions  from  a  lower 
age  than  70  at  the  present  time.  Then  the  years 
between  60  and  70  are  already  to  some  extent  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  National  Health  Insurance  Scheme, 
and  to  substitute  a  pension,  payable  entirely  from  the 
Exchequer,  for  that  provision  would  involve  very  con¬ 
siderable  and  complicated  adjustments. 

8139.  Would  you  approve  of  extending  the  help 
o-iven  by  Health  and  Unemployment  Insurance  to  all 
persons  below  70  if  it  could  be  done  rather  than  low  er- 
in»  the  Old  Age  Pension  age.  Which  is  better  for  the 
country  if  either  is  possible?— If  it  is  desired  to  give, 
apart  from  disablement  allowance  under  the  Health 
Insurance  Scheme,  a  weekly  payment  irrespective  of 
health,  it  would  be  more  desirable,  I  think,  as  the 
Health  Insurance  Scheme  is  already  occupying  the 
ground,  to  make  it  a  part  of  that  scheme,  rather  than 
an  Exchequer  grant. 

8140.  I  am  not  intending  to  put  a  leading  question, 
I  merely  want  to  know  wffiat  you  think.  Is  it  youi 
view  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  to  develop 
from  the  Insurance  legislation  a  contributory  kind  of 
pension  up  to  70,  keeping  70  as  the  limit  for  non- 
contributory  Old  Age  Pensions?— That  is  my  view. 

8141.  I  did  not  want  to  lead  you. — That  is  my 


view.  „  .  ,  a 

8142.  How  far  that  can  be  done,  of  course,  is  beyond 

your  special  province  I  suppose?— I  have  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  experience  of  National  Insurance.  1 
was  an  Insurance  Commissioner  for  two  or  three 
years  at  the  beginning,  but  I  am  afraid  that  my  know¬ 
ledge  is  rather  out  of  date.  For  five  vears  I  have 
been  engaged  on  other  matters  and  others  can  speak 
with  much  more  authority  on  that  subject. 

8143  We  have  had  evidence  about  it.  I  did  not 
want  to  shut  you  out,  but  I  do  not  want  to  worry  you 
with  questions  on  subjects  other  than  those  that  fall 
within  vour  own  special  province.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  poor  law  disqualification — there  are  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  who  have  no  other  means 
of  subsistence  except  an  Old  Age  Pension  inadequate 
for  full  subsistence? — Yes. 

8144.  At  the  present  time  they  are  not  allowed,  to 
have  Poor  Law  relief,  other  than  medical  relief,  with¬ 
out  losing  the  pension? — That  is  so. 

8145  We  are  told  by  witnesses  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  pledged  to  carry  out  the  Maclean  report  in 
substance  and  to  transfigure  the  Poor  Law  by  the 
institution  of  Home  Assistance  Committees  and  so 
on,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  free  from  the  Poor  Law 
taint  so-called.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  the 
Poor  Law  disqualification?  Do  you  think  that  it 
should  be  removed  or  that  it  should  remain?  -I 
think  that  in  order  to  reply  to  that  question  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  Poor  Law 
disqualification. 

8146.  Yes? — The  Poor  Law  disqualification,  parti¬ 
cularly  as  regards  outdoor  relief,  was  supported  on 
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two  grounds.  There  was  what  I  may  call  the  moral 
and  political  argument— that  as  the  object  of  the 
old  age  pension  was  to  stive  people  from  the  taint  of 
pauperism  it  would  be  entirely  inconsistent  to  give  the. 
old  age  pension  to  paupers.  J  am  not  sure  that  very 
much  importance  would  have  been  attached  to  that 
argument  if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  an  im¬ 
portant  financial  argument.  At  the  time  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Act  was  passed  there  were  a  very  large 
number  of  people  throughout  the  country  of  the  age 
of  70  and  upwards  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  If 
the  pension  had  been  given  to  those  people  the  effect 
would  have  been  substantially  to  transfer  a  charge  of 
5s.  per  head  from  the  local  rates  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  would  have  given  a  relief  to  local  rates 
which  at  the  time  was  regarded  as  quite  unjustifiable ; 
and  would  have  thrown  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the 
Exchequer  at  a  time  when  the  scheme  was  experi¬ 
mental.  I  think  that  that  was  the  principal  reason 
why  the  disqualification  in  regard  to  outdoor  relief 
was  instituted.  In  point  of  fact  with  the  gradual 
dying  off  of  the  previous  generation  of  pensioners  a 
modification  in  the  Poor  Law  disqualification  was 
introduced  in  the  second  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and 
that  position  has  practically  disappeared.  There  are 
comparatively  few  people  who  are  in  receipt  of  out¬ 
door  relief  and  I  think  the  reason  for  disqualification 
in  respect  of  outdoor  relief  has  disappeared,  and  I 
would  sweep  it  away  altogether.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  regards  indoor  relief  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
pension  ought  in  no  case,  whether  the  indoor  relief 
is  medical  or  non-medical,  to  go  towards  making  good 
the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  providing  that  relief. 
Therefore  I  would  make  all  indoor  relief  a  disquali¬ 
fication  in  respect  of  the  time  for  which  that  indoor 
relief  was  received,  subject  to  a  discretion  to  the 
pension  authority  where  they  saw  fit  to  apply  the 
pension  to  the  support  of  a  dependant  of  the  pen¬ 
sioner  while  he  was  in  an  institution — say  in  the  case 
of  temporary  residence  in  an  institution  for  an  acute 
disease  or  something  of  the  sort.  I  would  give  a 
discretion  to  the  pension  authority  to  pay  the  normal 
outgoings  of  his  home— rent  and  the  like. 

8147.  That  would  have  the  effect,  would  it  not,  of 
keeping  the  historical  burden  on  the  ratepayer,  which 
burden  has  attached  to  him  for  centuries  with  regard 
to  the  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  of  helping  the  Old 
Age  Pensioner  with  outdoor  relief  if  he  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence?— Yes.  As  regards  the  histori¬ 
cal  burden,  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  dis¬ 
qualification  for  outdoor  poor  relief  would  be  that 
the  ratepayer  would  have  an  improvement  of  his 
historical  position  by  the  5s.  pension,  the  burden  to 
that  extent  having  been  transferred  to  the  Exchequer. 

8148.  You  mean  that  where  an  old  man  only  got  the 
5s.  and  has  no  other  means  of  Subsistence  he  would 
fall  entirely  on  the  rates  if  he  had  not  a  pension,  and 
to  that  extent  rates  are  relieved? — Yes.  One  would 
hope  that  possibly  the  local  authority,  being  relieved 
by  the  5s.,  wrould  make  rather  better  provision  than 
if  they  had  to  provide  the  whole  of  the  subsistence. 

8149.  Your  argument  has  greater  force  if  the  Poor- 
Law  passes  away  and  in  its  place  we  have  machinery 
which  is  freed  from  the  Poor  Law  taint? — Certainly. 
I  have  pointed  out  how  the  original  financial  argu¬ 
ment  has  lost  its  effect ;  then  1  think  the  moral  and 
political  argument  which  instigated  the  imposition 
of  the  pauper  disqualification  also  disappears. 

8150.  It  comes  to  this,  that  you  are  entirely  in 
favour  of  allowing  local  authorities  to  supplement  old 
age  pensions  out  of  the  rates  as  you  say  in  your 
memorandum  ?— Yes. 

8151.  Now  there  are  a  certain  number  of  adminis¬ 
trative  concessions  which  have  been  given  during  the 
war  chief! v  affecting  what  is  calculated  in  income 
and  what  is  not.  If  your  suggestion  was  carried  out 
and  the  means  limit  were  increased,  do  you  think  the 
concessions  should  continue? — I  think  they  would 
practically  be  absorbed.  I  should  be  very  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them  at  the  earliest  possible  date  because 
they  are  contrary  to  the  Act,  very  undesirable  and 
very  difficult  to  administer.  If  the  means  limit  were 
increased,  as  I  suggest,  most  of  them  would  be 
absorbed,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  discretion, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  to  the  pension  authoritv  to 
maintain  existing  pensions  where  those  pensions 
would  not  have  been  interfered  with  under  the 
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present  system  of  administrative  concessions  but 
would  be  reduced  under  the  new  means  limit.  There 
may  be  a  few  cases  of  that  kind. 

8152.  You  say,  “  It  would  probably  be  necessary 
also  to  leave  separation  allowances  out  of  account  ”  ? — 
I  would  limit  it  to  the  period  until  general  demobilisa¬ 
tion  takes  place.  I  would  not  make  it  a  permanent 
concession. 

8153.  Would  you  take  into  account  as  part  of  a 
man’s  or  woman’s  income  any  pension  arising  out 
of  military  service? — On  grounds  of  equity,  yes;  but 
on  grounds  of  sentiment  and  political  consideration 
I  think  perhaps  something  might  be  said  for  not 
taking  it  into  account. 

8154.  If  you  do  not  take  it  into  account,  the  door 
is,  and  perhaps  rightly,  open  to  the  question  of  con¬ 
sidering  what  other  kinds  of  income  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  account? — That  is  so.  On  the  other  hand 
pensions  for  services  in  the  recent  war  when  the 
country  was  struggling  for  its  very  existence  certainly 
are  in  a  different  position  from  any  other  form  of 
income. 

8155.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  You  consider  that  there 
should  be  no  permanent  increase  in  the  pension. 
You  think  it  is  undesirable  for  reasons  which  you 
have  given.  Would  you  object  to  some  slight 
addition  to  the  temporary  allowance? — I  think  there 
is  something  to  be  said  for  making  the  pension  sub¬ 
ject  to  reconsideration.  I  am  in  favour  of  merging 
the  temporary  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  pension, 
making  it  quite  clear  in  the  Act  that  the  new  rate  of 
pension  is  subject  to  reconsideration  in  the  event  of  a 
fall  in  prices.  I  should  be  disposed,  I  think,  to  make 
a  very  slight  addition  to  the  5s.,  plus  2s.  6d.,  and 
make  the  maximum  rate  of  pension  8s.,  and  work 
by  Is.  steps. 

8156.  Chairman:  That  means  that  you  would  only 
give  8s.,  although  10s.  now-  is  but  the  equivalent  of 
the  pre-war  5s.  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  I  express. 

8157.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  Would  that  mean  that 
3s.  would  be  a  temporary  allowance  and  5s.  the 
pension  or  would  you  fix  the  pension  now  at  8s.?— 
I  should  fix  the  pension  now  at  8s.  with  a  statutory 
declaration  that  it  wa9  so  fixed  on  the  basis  of  existing 
prices  and  was  subject  to  reconsideration  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  any  appreciable  fall  in  prices. 

8158.  That  is  to  say,  you  consider  that  8s.  should  be 
the  limit  of  our  recommendation?- — Yes. 

8159.  I  was  much  interested  to  hear  your  remarks 
on  the  question  of  thrift.  I  have  my  own  opinion 
about  it.  I  have  tried,  without  success,  to  get  from 
witnesses  some  evidence  as  to  thrift  being  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  means  limit,  and  I  have  pressed 
witnesses  to  cite  actual  cases  in  support  of  their 
opinion,  but  they  have  not  cited  them.  Now  with 
regard  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  inquiries, 
if  the  existing  means  limit  were  doubled  it  would 
obviate  much  of  the  present  inquiry.  Would  it  not? — 
Certainly.  The  number  of  people  on  the  margin 
would  be  a  very  much  smaller  number. 

8160.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  speaking  from  my  own 
experience,  inquiries  by  pension  officers  are  objected 
to,  taking  it  generally,  where  the  person  aggrieved 
has  something  to  conceal? — Do  you  mean  as  regards 
means  or  as  regards  some  of  the  other  disqualifica¬ 
tions  ? 

8161.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 
We  have  heard  of  special  cases,  and  no  doubt 
occasionally  some  officers  are  more  inquisitorial 
perhaps  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  that  sort 
of  thing  is  discouraged  by  the  authorities.  Now  with 
regard  to  items  to  be  ignored  I  was  interested  to 
hear  your  opinion  on  that  question.  Does  not  the 
question  arise  whether  if  certain  important  items  of 
means  are  disregarded  it  would  be  difficult  to  retain 
any  means  qualification  at  all?  Once  you  disregard 
important  items  the  pressure  for  a  universal 
pension  arises  as  a  matter  of  course? — I  think  so.  If 
the  claim  to  pension  is  founded  on  some  consideration 
other  than  need  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  where  the 
halting  place  would  come  in. 

8162.  Exactly.  Now  there  is  one  particular  item 
which  rather  appeals  to  people  in  general,  and  that 
is  the  provision  of  board  and  lodging  by  friends  and 
relatives.  It  strikes  me  (I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
strike  you)  that  sons  and  daughters  and  relatives 
have  a  certain  duty  towards  their  old  people,  do 
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you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  relieved 
of  the  duty  of  looking  after  their  aged  parents  or 
relatives? — No,  I  think  certainly  not,  and  if  you 
ceased  to  take  into  account  subsistence  provided  by 
relatives  you  would  certainly  get  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  amongst  the  comparatively  well-to-do  middle 
classes  of  people  obtaining  pensions  who  did  not 
require  them.  Take  the  case  of  a  mother  supported 
by  an  unmarried  son  who  may  earn  £1,000,  £1,500,  or 
£2,000  a  year.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  old  lady 
may  have  an  income  of  £50  or  £60  from  investments. 
If  you  ignored  the  value  of  the  benefit  she  received 
from  her  son  on  the  basis  of  the  suggestion  she  would 
be  entitled  to  the  full  pension. 

8163.  Exactly.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  practice  the 
pension  officers  from  time  to  time  get  applications 
from  people  living  with  relatives  in  quite  affluent 
circumstances? — -The  case  I  have  cited  is  com¬ 
paratively  common  amongst  the  moderately  well-to-do 
middle  classes. 

8164.  You  suggest  doubling  the  existing  means 
limit.  This,  however,  would  not  benefit  those  most 
concerned  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who 
are  now  getting  full  pension,  many  of  whom  have 
little  besides  the  pension  on  which  to  live?- — No, 
that  is  so. 

8165.  Would  you  treat  that  as  a  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  which  you  think  ought  to  be  reconsidered? — 
I  think  that  any  arrangement  made  now  while  prices 
are  in  such  an  unstable  condition  ought  not  to  be  a 
permanent  statutory  commitment. 

8166.  It  would  require  legislative  sanction  at  any 
rate  ? — Certainly. 

8167.  With  the  saving  clause  that  it  might  be 
reconsidered? — Yes.  What  I  advocate  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  statutory  notice  or  warning. 
To  put  it  quite  briefly,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
an  8s.  pension  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

8168.  Chairman :  You  do  not  want  to  make  any 
pension  a  part  of  the  national  debt? — I  regard  the  5s. 
pension  as  practically  part  of  the  national  debt. 

8169.  You  do?— Yes. 

8170.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  With  regard  to  the 
Poor  Law  disqualification,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
you  do  not  recollect  all  the  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  great  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  disqualification 
came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  part  of  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  1908 — that  is  the  lapse  of  the  disqualifica¬ 
tion  in  1911? — Yes,  that  is  so,  I  remember  now. 

8171.  The  effect  of  that  lapse  was  that  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  people  became  entitled,  and  large 
numbers  were  actually  turned  out  of  the  work- 
houses  by  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  subsist  on 
their  os.  pension.  You  perhaps  do  not  recollect 
that? — Yes.  Now  you  call  it  to  rny  ra.'nd  I 
remember  the  events  of  the  day. 

8172.  A  large  number  of  those  people  had  to  go 
back  into  workhouses.  I  mention  that  Because  it 
has  some  little  bearing  on  what  I  am  saying.  With 
regard  to  the  Maclean  Report  it  is  not  at  all 
•clear  how  this  Report  was  intended  to  affect 
Old  Age  Pension  Administration.  Sir  Aubrey 
Symonds,  in  answer  to  a  question  I  put  to  him, 
said  in  effect  that  the  Committee  did  not  really 
consider  the  effect  of  their  proposals  on  Old  Age 
Pension  administration.  They  may  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  I  presume? — I  cannot  pretend  to  be 
very  familiar  with  the  Report. 

8173-4.  That  is  what  I  got  from  him,  and  it  has 
a  bearing  on  your  suggestion  that  out-door  poor 
relief  should  be  abolished  ? — I  would  not  quite 
accept  that  as  a  statement  of  my  view. 

8175.  Chairman :  The  witness  did  not  say  that 
it  should  be  abolished? — No. 

8176.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  mean,  of  course,  as  a 
disqualification.  I  thought  that  that  was  understood. 
Tinder  present  conditions,  and  until  the  proposals 
of  the  Maclean  Committee  are  adopted,  would  not 
the  possible  effect  of  abolishing  the  out-door  poor 
relief  disqualification  be  that  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  would  turn  out  from  the  workhouses 
many  of  the  present  inmates,  as  happened  in  1911? 
—You  mean  that  they  would  find  it  cheaper  to 
make  the  necessary  supplement  to  the  pension  and 


keep  the  old  people  outside  the  workhouses  than 
to  keep  them  in  the  workhouses? 

8177.  Yes? — Yes,  there  is  a  danger  of  that, 
certainly. 

8178.  Chairman:  That  might  be  a  good  thing? — 

Well - 

8179.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  It  might;  or  it  might  be 
a  bad  thing  for  many  poor  people  to  be  turned  out, 
as  happened  in  1911  ? — Yes;  there  is  that  danger, 
certainly. 

8180.  With  regard  to  indoor  relief,  you  suggest  that 
the  payment  of  pension  should  be  suspended  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Pension  Committee.  Well,  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  regard  to 
Pension  Committees,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  leave  too  much  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  Pension  Committees  generally.  I  can  quite 
well  imagine  that  many  Pension  Committees  would 
always  find  dependents  on  whom  to  bestow  pension? — 
I  see  no  very  great  objection  to  discretion  being  given 
to  the  Pension  Officers  subject  to  appeal,  say,  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

8181.  That  rather  meets  what  I  think  would  be 
an  objection  to  discretion  being  given  to  the  Pensions 
Committee ;  otherwise,  I  think  it  might  lead  to  some 
difficulty  of  administration  as  to  who  should  move  and 
so  on? — Yes;  that  is  so. 

8182.  Now  you  say  that  the  pension  should  be  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  case  of  purely  temporary  incapacity 
and  applied  at  discretion  for  the  benefit  of  dependents, 
where  the  pensioner  may  be  kept  in  an  institution 
for  a  comparatively  short  time? — Yes — in  cases  of 
acute  illness. 

8183.  Under  present  administration  pensioners  do 
not  usually  have  their  pensions  revoked  in  such  cases? 
— No.  The  case  I  am  contemplating  now  is  the  case 
of  medical  relief,  and  there  is  not  at  present  a 
•statutory  disqualification. 

8184.  Under  a  comparatively  recent  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  a  case  is  considered  as 
chronic  after  three  months,  and  in  practice  now  no 
person  receiving  indoor  medical  relief  is  interfered 
with  unless  he  remains,  or  is  likely  to  remain  for  three 
months  or  more  in  an  institution?—!  am  in  favour 
of  making  the  test  more  stringent,  and  saying  that 
the  pension  should  be  suspended  if  the  pensioner  goes 
into  a  Poor  Law  Institution,  whether  the  relief  is 
medical  or  non-medical,  subject  to  the  discretion  which 
I  suggest  might  be  given  to  the  Pension  Committee, 
and  which  you  suggest  might  be  given  to  the  Pension 
Officer,  or  which,  in  reply  to  an  objection  of  yours, 
I  suggested  might  be  given  to  the  Pension  Officer  to 
pay  it  to  the  dependents  or  to  pay  the  pensioners’ 
rent.  I  want  to  get  rid  of  the  troublesome  question 
which  has  arisen  as  to  whether  relief  is  medical  or 
non-medical  by  making  any  form  of  indoor  relief, 
whether  medical  or  non-medical,  disqualify. 

8185.  It  would  be  very  useful  to  have  that  done. 
The  three  months’  limit  meets  the  case  of  a  pensioner 
in  a  Poor  Law  Infirmary.  It  is  taken  generally  as 
medical  relief  without  any  question? — Yes,  but  in  the 
case  of  less  than  a  three  months’  stay  in  a  Poor  Law 
Infirmary  I  do  not  wish  the  pension  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  be  paid  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

8186.  With  regard  to  administrative  concessions  it 
is  a  difficult  question  and  has  been  so  all  through,  as 
you  are  well  aware.  There,  again,  we  have  found  that 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Pension  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  early  days  of  the  administration  was 
such  that  it  had  to  be  taken  away  altogether.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  recollect  that? — But  this  is 
comparatively  a  small  thing.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  an  existing  pension  should  or  should  not 
be  reduced.  The  exercise  of  the  discretion  would  he 
subject  to  appeal,  of  coursal.  just  as  any  other 
decision  of  the  Pension  Committee. 

8187.  That  makes  a  difference.  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  that  you  intended  there  to  be  an  appeal.  You 
would  have  an  appeal  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
then  on  their  action? — I  have  not  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  this.  It  should  be  on  the  ground  of 
special  hardship  which  is  a  matter  of  judgment  rather 
than  of  the  ascertainment  of  facts.  I  am  not  sure 
that  possibly  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  free 
discretion.  The  worst  that  could  happen  would  be 
that  certain  individual  pensions  would  be  retained 
at  the  existing  figure  so  long  as  the  pensioner  lived. 
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whereas  according  to  strict  equity  possibly  they  ought 
to  be  reduced.  » 

8188.  A  fair  number  of  pensioners  earn  30s.  a  week 
and  retain  pensions  under  the  concession? — Yes.  How 
long  they  will  continue  to  earn  30s.  is  a  question. 
The  fact  that  they  did  do  so  was  largely  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  labour  due  to  the  absence  of  people 
on  military  service.  Many  of  the  difficulties  will 
cure  themselves. 

8189.  They  will,  of  course,  as  time  goes  on.  I  take 
it  that  you  would  not  give  any  of  the  administrative 
concessions  to  claimants? — No. 

8190.  Not  even  with  regard  to  separation  allow¬ 
ances  ? — No. 

8191.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested,  Sir  John,  in  your  suggestion  that  the  Act 
should  contain  something  in  the  nature  of  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  the  suggested  pension  of  8s.  should  be 
dependent  upon  prices.  Now  I  suppose  that  in  the 
event  of  such  a  declaration  being  contained  in  the 
Act  it  would  have  to  work  both  ways? — I  think  not 
necessarily. 

8192.  Do  you  think  that  Parliament  would,  if  I  may 
so  phrase  it,  stand  a  provision  enabling  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  pension  without  being  under 
obligation  to  increase  it? — I  have  seen  a  considerable 
change  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
regards  proposals  for  new  expenditure  within  the 
last  six  months,  and  I  expect  to  see  an  even  greater 
change  during  the  next  six  months. 

8193.  Chairman:  In  wffiat  direction?  —  Towards 
curtailing  additions  to  expenditure. 

8194.  In  any  direction  ? — In  the  direction  in  which 
the  particular  member  concerned  is  not  immediately 
interested. 

8195.  Is  there  any  member  who  is  not  immediately 
interested  in  Old  Age  Pensions? — That  is  one  of  the 
dangers. 

8196.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  There  was  issued  yester¬ 
day  a  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Pensions, 
where  they  propose  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
eliding  scale? — Yes.  I  read  that  report  with  con¬ 
siderable  disquietude,  I  may  say. 

8197.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  who 
observes  the  world  and  not  as  an  official,  you  think 
that  any  declaration  by  Parliament  that  pensions 
once  granted  would  be  subject  to  reduction  in  the 
event  of  a  fall  in  prices  would  be  worth  anything  at 
all? — I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  attach  very  much 
importance  in  the  case  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  to  a 
reduction  of  existing  pensions,  but  what  I  wish  parti¬ 
cularly  to  get  on  record  is  some  kind  of  statement 
that  a  pension  of  8s.  a  week  at  70  is  not  a  vested 
interest  of  the  whole  community. 

8198.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very  important  distinction,  if  1  may  say  so? — I 
think  that  it  should  be  on  record. 

8199.  Chairman :  Admitting  that  5s.  a  week  is  a 
vested  interest? — I  think  it  can  hardly  be  denied. 

8200.  Sir  Alfred  Watson  :  On  the  means  limit,  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  appear  more  solicitous  for  the  public 
revenue  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself, 
but  I  am  rather  concerned  at  your  suggestion  that 
the  means  limit  should,  in  the  present  circumstances, 
be  doubled.  I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  case  of 
a  married  couple  in  whose  case  some  pension  would 
be  given  under  your  proposal  if  the  means  did  not 
not  exceed  £123  a  year? — That  is  so. 

8201.  Would  you  modify  your  proposal  in  the  case 
of  a  married  couple? — That  was  a  point  which  was 
very  carefully  considered  when  the  original  Act  was 
under  discussion,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  (Sir  Arthur 
Tedder  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  that  in  the 
Bill  as  introduced  there  was  not  a  reduction  in  the 
case  of  a  married  couple.  I  think  I  remember  some¬ 
thing  about  the  idea  of  giving  a  married  couple, 
both  of  whom  were  septuagenarians  living  together, 
7s.  6d.  instead  of  two  pensions  of  5s.  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  did  not  find  a  place  in  the  Bill  as  introduced. 
I  know  it  was  proposed  before  the  Bill  was  intro¬ 
duced. 


8202.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  It  is  in  the  Bill. — 
I  thought  so.  It  was  quite  definitely  asserted,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  in  those  times  that  it  cost  twice 
as  much  for  two  old  people  to  live  together  as  for 
one  to  live  separately,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  expert 
in  such  matters  to  express  an  opinion  on  it  myself. 

8203.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  To  take  another  point 
it  seems  to  me  that  your  proposal  would  give  a  new 
pension  of  8s.  a  week  to  some  persons  and  it  would 
only  give  3s.  a  week  to  a  person  whose  means  are 
under  8s.,  the'  second  person  having  already  a  5s. 
pension? — That  is  possibly  the  case.  I  have  tried  to 
work  on  the  principle  of  the  original  Act  by  which, 
subject  to  a  maximum  pension,  you  bring  up  the 
means  of  a  pensioner  to  what  I  regard  as  the  level 
of  minimum  decent  subsistence.  You  may  say,  that 
the  level  I  suggest,  £42  a.  year,  is  too  high. 

8204.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  it  would  be  a  reason¬ 
able  thing  if  the  pension  were  placed  at  8s.  to  fix  the 
means  limit  at  12s.? — Roughly  speaking  50  per  cent, 
increase  of  means  limit  rather  100  per  cent.  ? 

8205.  Yes  ? — From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Treasury 
I  should  naturally  prefer  that  arrangement. 

8206.  I  am  not  particularly  thinking  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Treasury,  but  of  the  unfortunate  tax¬ 
payer? — The  point  of  view  of  the  Treasury  is  always 
the  point  of  view  of  the  unfortunate  taxpayer. 

8207.  If  the  means  limit  were  doubled  or  largely 
increased  would  you  think  it  proper  that  income  from 
capital  should  be  taken  on  the  annuity  basis  instead 
of  being  taken  at  5  per  cent.? — Theoretically,  yes;  in 
practice,  I  think,  no.  I  think  that  probably  the 
better  arrangement  would  be  to  take  instead  of  the 
actual  annuity  value,  some  rate  of  interest  above  the 
ruling  rate  of  interest.  That  was  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  5  per  cent.  It  was  then  supposed  that 
the  investments  held  by  people  of  the  pensioner  class 
would  probably  not  bring  in  much  more  than  3^  per 
cent.,  and  the  loaded  rate  of  5  per  cent,  was  taken 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  proper  that  an  Old 
Age  Pensioner  should  use  part  of  his  capital  fund. 
If  now,  instead  of  5  per  cent.,  you  take  8  per  cent 
I  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable  arrangement. 

8208.  If  you  take  less  than  the  annuity  value,  or 
say  10  per  cent.,  roughly  speaking,  does  not  the  Old 
Age  Pension  really  amount  to  endowment  of  the 
pensioner’s  dependants? — I  think  that  is  so.  On  the 
other  hand  very  hard  cases  can  be  put.  In  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  second  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  I  remember 
the  case  was  brought  along  of  an  old  man  with  a  little 
money  put  aw*ay  who  had  a  crippled  daughter  who 
attended  to  him  and  was  thereby  debarred  from  other 
employment.  They  said  that  it  would  be  extra¬ 
ordinarily  unfair  to  say  That  he  must  spend  his 
capital  and  leave  her  destitute  when  he  died. 

8209.  That  is  rather  a  sentimental  point  of  view, 
is  it  not? — I  do  not  think  that  in  matters  of  this  kind 
wre  can  entirely  neglect  sentiment,  and  as  regards  the 
annuity  value  you  might  get  an  unfortunate  case 
where  a  claimant  at  70  was  entitled  to  the  pension 
and  where  as  he  got  older  and  the  annuity  value  in¬ 
creased  his  pension  would  be  gradually  reduced. 

8210.  Certainly.  I  am  imagining  a  definite  per¬ 
centage  a  good  deal  more  than  5  per  cent,  that  would 
approximately  represent  the  value  at  70? — That  would 
be  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  basis  on  which  annuities 
are  granted. 

8211.  I  am  concerned  with  the  type  of  people  who 
will  be  brought  in  for  the  first  time  if  the  income  limit 
is  doubled.  I  think  you  will  have  an  enormous 
number  of  people  who  are  living  on  capital — for 
instance,  an  old  couple  with  £123  a  year  derived  from 
a  capital  of  £2,460  producing  5  per  cent.  I  suggest 
that  it  would  not  be  reasonable  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  to  endow  those  aged  people  with  a  pension 
which  really  means  endowing  their  descendants. — No. 
I  agree.  I  propose  8  per  cent.  You  propose  10  per 
cent.,  and  I  think  10  per  cent,  is  more  equitable  than 
8,  but  I  was  following  the  analogy  of  the  second 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  when  5  per  cent,  was  adopted  as 
a  compromise. 

8212.  With  regard  to  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance,  I  understand  you  to  agree  with  the  Chairman 
that  it  might  be  advisable  to  develop  a  contributory 
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system  which  would  tack  on  some  kind  of  pension 
between  60  and  70  to  the  present  system  of  compulsory 
Health  Insurance? — I  think  that  if  a  pension  irre¬ 
spective  of  health  or  capacity  is  given  at  an  age 
earlier  than  70  it  would  be  better  given  in  the  form 
of  a  supplement  to  the  National  Health  Insurance 
Scheme  than  as  a  grant  from  Exchequer  money. 

8213.  Chairman:  That  was  my  point. — Yes. 

8214.  Sir  Alfred  Watson:  Do  you  mean  a  supple¬ 
ment  raised  by  contributions  or  by  State  bounty? — 
I  meant  raised  at  any  rate  in  part  by  contributions. 

8215.  The  difficulty  about  contributions  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  it  would  be  over  40  years  before  the  full 
benefit  would  be  derived,  and  people  who  attain  60  in 
the  intervening  period  would  have  to  draw  their  pen¬ 
sions  or  some  part  of  them  from  public  funds? — I 
should  not  myself  propose  to  apply  the  pension  from 
the  outset  of  such  a  scheme.  I  should  propose  to  give 
a  gradually  increasing  pension  according  to  the  period 
for  which  the  pensioner  has  been  in  insurance,  taking 
the  system  on  which  Old  Age  Pensions,  I  believe,  were 
initiated  in  Germany. 

8216.  It  would  be  over  40  years  before  the  benefit 
was  in  full  operation? — Yes. 

8217.  It  would  become  necessary  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  by  employed  men  in  respect  of  their 
unemployed  wives? — It  might  if  the  pension  were  to 
be  given  to  people  other  than  people  who  have  been 
for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  employment. 

8218.  If  the  pension  were  limited  to  people  who 
had  been  for  a  certain  period  in  employment  it  would 
shut  out  all  the  small  shopkeeper  class  and  hawkers, 
in  addition  to  shutting  out  wives? — Yes,  except  so 
far  as  they  might  come  into  voluntary  insurance. 

8219.  We  were  told  the  other  day  that  whereas  it 
was  expected  that  something  like  1,000,000  persons 
would  become  voluntary  contributors  the  number 
was  in  fact  only  25,000,  and  last  year  by  the 
Amending  Act  the  class  of  voluntary  contributors 
was  shut  down  except  in  respect  of  people  who  had 
been  employed  contributors  for  two  years? — Yes. 
That  would  meet'  the  case  of  wives  of  employed 
persons.  Most  of  those  have  been  employed  for  two 
years  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  My  views  may 
not  commend  themselves  to  some  people,  but  I  am 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  if  people  are  not  willing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
them  for  insurance  the  duty  of  the  State  towards 
them  as  regards  provision  for  old  age  ceases. 

8220.  Therefore  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  very 
little  of  permanent  value  to  be  hoped  for  with  regard 
to  the  solution  of  our  problems  by  tacking  on  anything 
to  the  Insurance  Scheme? — I  should  hope  that  with 
the  improvement  of  education  and  the  improvement 
of  general  providence  among  the  community,  which, 
I  trust,  will  take  place  when  we  have  settled  down 
from  the  extravagance  resulting  from  the  war,  the 
necessity  for  voluntary  contributions  to  these  funds 
will  be  more  generally  appreciated. 

Sir  Alfred  Watson :  I  would  not  say  a  word  to 
diminish  your  hope,  Sir  John. 

8221.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  calculating  the  value  of  maintenance 
where  old  people  live  with  their  families  it  seems  that 
a  great  deal  of  hardship  has  occurred1  during  the  war, 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up,  and  therefore 
the  maintenance  has  been  estimated  at  a  higher 
figure.  Would  it  meet  that  difficulty  if  we  had  a  flat 
rate  for  maintenance  do  you  think? — No.  I  propose 
to  double  the  means  limit.  That  would  entirely  meet 
the  difficulty. 

8222.  You  think  it  would  meet  it  sufficiently?— 
Entirely,  I  think. 

8223.  Doubling  the  means  limit  you  think  would  be 
sufficient,  and  you  would  leave  any  necessary  addition 
to  the  local  home  assistance  authority  from  the  local 
poor  rate? — I  proposed  in  my  memorandum  to  make 
the  nension  7s.  6d.  Under  pressure  from  Sir  Arthur 
Tedder  I  suggested  an  increase  to  8s. 

8224.  Chairman:  And  you  contemplated  it  without 
terror  when  I  asked  the  question  that  it  should  be 
10s.,  which  represented  5s.  pre-war  value? — I  con¬ 
templated  that  as  something  very  desirable  to  do  but 
as  something  which  in  my  opinion  the  country  could 
not  in  the  present  circumstances  afford. 


8225.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson:  You  contemplate  that 
it  would  be  better  for  any  necessary  addition  in  cases 
of  extreme  hardship  to  be  made  out  of  local  rates? — 
Yes. 

8226.  Does  that  tend  to  economy  of  administration? 
— I  do  not  know  about  administration  but  it  tends  to 
economy,  because  the  amount  required  for  subsist¬ 
ence  in  country  districts  is  very  much  less  than  that 
in  towns.  The  amount  required  in  provincial  towns 
is  very  much  less  than  that  required  in  London.  The 
amount  required  in  Great  Britain  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  amount  required  in  Ireland. 

8227.  In  the  case  of  patients  or  people  in  charitable 
institutions,  hospitals  or  foundations,  would  you  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  old  age  pension  or  would  you 
allow  it  to  be  paid  to  them  or  to  trustees? — I  think 
that  if  they  are  in  institutions  which  are  not  supported 
out  of  any  public  fund  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the 
Act  to  take  any  cognisance  of  that  fact.  No  doubt 
if  they  are  permanently  in  those  institutions  the 
value  of  the  support  given  would  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  calculating  means. 

8228.  You  would  reckon  maintenance  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way? — Certainly  in  the  case  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  that,  1  should  regard  the  full  cost  of  the 
institution  per  head  as  representing  the  value  of 
maintenance  in  that  institution. 

8229.  Mr.  Bowntree :  I  think  Sir  John,  that  you 
will  agree  that  a  Committee  like  this  is  bound  to 
consider  what  is  desirable  with  regard  to  old  age 
pensions  from  the  national  standpoint  taking  a  fairly 
long  view  and  not  merely  of  what  is  possible  at  the 
moment.  I  gather  that  you  feel  that  the  general 
principle  that  Parliament  laid  down  was  that  it  was 
wise  by  a  pension  to  enable  old  persons  to  have  a 
sum  of  money  which  would  secure  them  decent  sub¬ 
sistence? — Yes,  that  is  my  view  certainly. 

8230.  Your  view  was,  or  the  view  of  Parliament  was 
that  13s.  when  the  Act  was  passed  was  probably  the 
right  figure? — Yes,  I  take  it  that  that  was  so. 

8231.  Would  you  not  agree,  however,  that  probably 
that  figure  was  considered  even  before  the  war  as  a 
low  figure  to  achieve  that  purpose? — Yes,  certainly 
for  London ;  but  rather  a  high  figure  for  some  country 
districts,  in  1908. 

8232.  At  any  rate  for  London  it  was  a  low  figure? 
—Undoubtedly. 

8233.  A  low  figure  to  carry  out  the  idea? — Yes. 
Large  towns  differ.  From  my  own  knowledge  of 
big  towns  in  the  north  (I  am  a  Manchester  man  my¬ 
self)  I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  reasonable  figure 
for  them. 

8234.  If  you  consider  the  question  of  clothing  for 
instance  it  was  very  hard  in  London,  was  it  not,  for 
a  person  who  only  had  13s.  to  clothe  himself  on  it? — 
I  should  think  that  probably  it  hardly  sufficed  to 
meet  the  assumed  intentions  of  Parliament  in  regard 
to  people  in  London. 

8235.  That  being  the  case  is  it  not  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  matter  for  a  Committee  like  this  to  recommend  a 
fixed  pension  of  less  than  the  equivalent  at  the 
present  time? — Yes.  Of  course  any  form  of  public 
economy  is  extremely  difficult. 

8236.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  you  would  faith¬ 
fully  put  before  any  Committee  or  Government 
Department  the  views  which  you  have  put  before 
us  in  regard  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
country.  But  do  you  not  think  that  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  old  age  pensions  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  for  us  to  declare  that  a  poorer 
standard  was  to  be  set  up  in  future?  One  has  to 
remember  that  the  people  have  to  spend  all  this 
pension  money  practically  on  food  and  subsistence? 
— Yes.  To  the  extent  to  which  they  spent  it  on 
food,  particularly  if  it'  is1  borrowed  money,  it  will  in 
itself  increase  the  price  of  food. 

8237.  That  I  see,  but  are  we  not  bound  to  consider 
that  there  are  many  other  forms  of  national 
expenditure  which  are  not  nearly  as  important  and 
which  are  nos  so  productive  as  this? — Yes.  I  myself 
apply  the  knife  with  even  greater  ferocitv  to  those 
forms  of  national  expenditure  than  I  would  apply  it 
to  old  a.<re  pensions. 

Q23S.  I  know  that  you  would.  Does  not  that  mean 
this — that,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  7\  or  10  per 
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cent,  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  pensions  are 
concerned,  if  we  suggested  8s.  we  should  be  putting 
those  people  in  a  worse  position  than  they  were  in 
at  the  time  of  the  Act,  and  should  be  doing  that 
knowing  that  5s..  then  was  really  insufficient  to  keep 
the  people  in  anything  like  a  decent  condition  of 
subsistence? — It  is  perfectly  true  that  owing  to  the 
de-valuation  of  money  which  may  be  temporary  these 
people  have  suffered.  The  question  is  whether  you 
should  compensate  them  completely  for  that  suffering 
or  only  partially,  and  put  them  back  relatively  into 
the  position  they  were  in  before  the  war.  I  suggest 
that  you  should  only  do  it  partially  because  I  think 
that  everyone  in  the  community  must  necessarily  be 
poorer  and  have  his  standard  of  living  reduced  as 
the  result  of  the  war.  I  would  like  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  I  would  apply  that  principle  much  more 
drastically  to  the  wealthy  than  the  poor,  and  I  think 
myself  that  when  the  real  economic  effect  of  the 
taxation  that  we  have  to  impose  to  meet  the  interest 
charges  of  the  new  necessary  social  services,  war  pen¬ 
sions  and  so  on  comes  to  be  felt  the  wealthy  will 
realise  what  lias  happened  to  them  to  a  degree  of 
which  they  do  not  dream  at  the  present  moment. 

8239.  I  entirely  accept  that  view;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  equity  do  you  really  think  it  would 
be  felt  advisable  to  treat  almost  harshly  a  class  of 
the  community  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  what 
they  get  in  this  way,  and  many  pf  whom  we  all  admit 
have  not  had  sufficient  in  the  past  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  a  condition  of  anything  like  decent  physical 
efficiency  ? — I  admit  entirely  that  you  cannot  treat 
any  of  these  questions  of  expenditure  in  isolation.  You 
have  a  certain  cake,  so  to  speak.  It  is  not  a  cake 
the  exact  weight  of  which  you  can  determine,  be¬ 
cause  it  depends  on  the  power  of  the  production  of 
the  country,  which  is  very  uncertain.  A  certain 
number  of  sanguine  people  say  that  we  ought,  with 
improvements  of  industrial  organisation,  and  so  on, 
to  produce  twice  what  we  did  before  the  war.  If 
we  do  that,  well  and  good.  We  all  then  would  be 
very  much  wealthier  in  a  very  short  time  and  every¬ 
body  would  be  better  off,  but  as  I  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  instead  of  producing  more  we  shall  produce 
less,  owing  to  labour  unrest  and  so  forth,  and  therefore 
everybody  has  to  go  more  or  less  short.  The  question 
is  what  kind  of  cut  are  you  to  make  with  regard  to 
different  classes  of  the  community.  You  cannot  put 
everybody  into  as  favourable  a  position  under  the 
eircumstances  as  he  was  in  before  the  war,  and  I 
do  not  think  you  can  do  so  in  the  case  of  anybody. 
You  have  the  active  industrial  classes  insisting  not 
only  on  a  pre-war  standard  of  comfort,  but  on 
something  more,  or  doing  their  best  to  do  so.  Owing 
to  the  rise  in  prices  their  efforts  are  defeated  at  every 
turn.  I  doubt  whether  the  active  working  classes 
short  of  a  social  revolution  will  be  content  with  a 
lower  standard  of  comfort.  You  must  therefore  make 
economy  elsewhere,  and  I  want  to  make  the  economy 
principally  at  the  expense  of  the  wealthier  classes.  I 
want  to  prevent  people  riding  in  motor  cars ;  I  want 
to  prevent  people  wearing  expensive  furs;  I  want 
to  prevent  people  buying  unnecessary  clothing ;  and 
very  soon  the  Income  Tax  will  have  that  effect  I 
think.  I  think  it  quite  impossible  to  restore  people 
like  Old  Age  Pensioners  who  are  not  part  of  the 
industrial  machine,  to  as  favourable  a  position  as  they 
occupied  before  the  war. 

8240.  1  would  like  to  say  that  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  question  you  in  the  way  in  which  I  am,  because  in 
a  way  it  would  seem  as  if  I  thought  you  hard  on  Old 
Age  Pensioners. — I  am  sure  you  need  not  apologise 
to  me.  I  appreciate  your  attitude  very  much. 

8241.  Chairman:  It  is  your  duty  to  be  what  other 
persons  might  consider  hard  in  the  interests  of  the 
country? — It  is  a  question  of  our  present  economic 
condition. 

8242.  Mr.  Bowntree  :  I  do  not  want  you,  Sir  John, 
or  any  of  the  Committee,  to  think  that  I  am  express¬ 
ing  my  view  with  regard  to  you  personally.  You  have 
expressed  the  view  that  your  ideal  would  be  a  pension 
of  £1,  and  in  many  ways  you  would  like  to  see  a 
universal  pension  ? — Any  apology  is  quite  unnecessary, 
thank  you.'  If  the  economic  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country  would  permit  it  I  should  very  much 


like  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  maximum  pension 
and  give  to  every  aged  person  either  what  we  regard 
as  the  amount  for  necessary  subsistence  or  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  that  amount  and  what  the  person  has 
got.  But  that  would  be  beyond  the  dreams  of  pos¬ 
sibility  in  our  present  economic  condition. 

8243.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  social  equity  and  the  feeling  in  the  country 
the  general  view  would  be  that  other  drastic  cuts 
ought  to  be  made  first  before  you  at  any  rate  refuse 
to  restore  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  the  equivalent 
of  what  he  had  before.  1  do  not  think  then  that  you 
would  be  opposed  to  that  point  of  view? — No.  My 
policy  would  be  to  give  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  8s.  for 
the  time  being,  and  then  proceed  to  make  drastic  cuts 
and  see  whether  we  could  then  increase  the  8s. 

8244.  Miss  Matheson :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  you  call  the  active  industrial  classes  are  trying, 
and  very  properly  trying,  to  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  do  you  think  it  fair  to  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  they  will  therefore  be  more  able  to  care 
for  their  old  parents? — I  am  not  very  sanguine  of 
their  success  in  raising  the  standard  of  living.  I 
think  that  in  all  probability  every  increase  of  wages 
they  succeed  in  obtaining  will  be  followed  by  more 
than  an  equivalent  increase  of  prices  for  many  years 
to  come. 

8245.  Do  not  you  think  that  to  a  certain  extent 
they  have  succeeded  in  raising  their  standard  of 
living? — They  say  pretty  largely  they  have  not. 

8246.  I  know  the  assertion.  With  regard  to  good 
trades  it  is  true. — We  are  in  a  transition  period  at 
present  owing,  I  will  not  say  to  extravagances,  but 
perhaps  to  unnecessary  haste  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  Extraordinarily  fancy 
wages  were  paid  in  certain  cases  during  the  war;  but 
take  staple  industries  like  cotton.  I  do-  not  think 
that  the  general  rise  in  wages  is  any  greater  than  the 
rise  in  prices,  and  in  some  cases,  I  think,  it  is  pro¬ 
portionately  less. 

8247.  The  present  effort  to  convert  war  bonuses 
into  wages  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  prices  will 
somewhat  decrease  and  that  the  standard  of  living 
will  thereby  be  somewhat  increased.— Yes.  My  own 
view  is  that  a  fall  in  prices  without  a  fall  in  wages 
is  impossible. 

8248.  Chairman:  You  are  now  definitely  advocating 
8s.  with  or  without  some  statutory  notice  of  a  possible 
change  as  against  the  present  legal  5s.  and  actual 
7s.  6d.?— Yes. 

8249.  Well  knowing  that  8s.  does  not  represent  the 
old  5s.- — Yes. 

8250.  You  would  like  to  give  10s.,  but  you  say  that 
the  country  cannot  afford  it.  Have  you  any  special 
reason  for  fixing  on  8s.  as  something  which  presum¬ 
ably  the  country  can  afford  rather  than  10s.,  which 
you  say  it  cannot,  or  is  it  merely  carrying  out  your 
general  idea  that  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  ought  to 
suffer  in  proportion  with  everybody  else? — Obviously 
I  think  the  latter.  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  sum 
the  country  can  afford  for  Old  Age  Pensions  until  I 
know  what  they  will  spend  on  other  services.  I  may 
be  travelling  a  little  far  afield,  but  until  we  can 
ascertain  more  or  less  definitely  what  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  on  defence,  etc.,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
frame  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  peace  budget. 

8251.  When  you  say  that  presumably  the  country  can 
afford  8s.,  but  cannot  afford  10s.,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  it  my  duty  rather  to  press  you  as  to  why  it  can 
afford  one  and  not  the  other.  Is  there  any  special 
financial  data  in  your  mind  that  leads  to  the  positive- 
ness  of  your  opinion? — No.  My  opinion  that  the 
country  cannot  afford  10s.  is  a  fairly  pronounced  and 
positive  opinion.  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  commit 
myself  to  the  opinion  that  the  country  can  afford  8s., 
but  I  think  in  practice  it  would  be  extraordinarily 
difficult,  for  political  and  other  reasons,  to  fall  below 
the  7s.  6d.  at  present  paid. 

8252.  Seriously  do  you  really  think  it  is  ivithin  any¬ 
thing  approaching  practical  politics  to  reduce  the 
Old  Age  Pension  at  all  below  its  pre-war  value? — My 
answer  to  that  is  that  it  has  been  done. 

8253.  You  mean  done  during  the  war? — It  is  being 
done  at  the  present  moment. 

8253a.  Precisely;  and  hence  the  appointment  of  this 
Committee  to  see  whether  it  can  be  remedied  ? — I 
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cannot  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  political  considera¬ 
tions.  Political  considerations  may  make  it  necessary 
to  plunge  the  country  in  bankruptcy. 

8254.  You  would  admit,  would  you  not,  that  be¬ 
tween  the  question  of  8s.  and  10s.  and  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  there  is  an  interval,  the  length  of  which 
we  cannot  predicate  ? — I  would  not  like  to  guarantee 
that  if  the  pension  is  put  at  8s.  national  bankruptcy 
will  be  avoided. 

8255.  Do  you  think  that  2s.,  more  or  less,  would 
make  the  difference  between  national  solvency  and 
national  bankruptcy? — That  principle  applied  all 
round  would  make  national  bankruptcy  certain. 

8256.  Mr.  llowntree :  I  gather  that  you  are  not 
in  favour  of  making  any  exceptions  with  regard  to 
special  forms  of  thrift  like  superannuation  schemes? — 
That  is  so. 

8257.  On  the  other  hand,  you  spoke  in  favour  of 
some  possible  form  of  contributory  scheme  hitched  on 
to  health  insurance.  I  gather  that  you  would  agree 
that  it  is  very  important  not  to  do  anything  to  dis¬ 
courage  contributory  superannuation  schemes? — Of 
course  I  do  not  want  to  discourage  people  from  making 
provision  for  their  old  age  in  any  possible  way.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  giving  what  may  be  called  a 
subsidy  to  a  particular  form  of  thrift. 

8258.  Is  not  the  important  principle  that  comes 
out  from  your  evidence  that  we  must  be  careful  not 
to  do  anything  that  would  discourage  people  from 
making  provision  for  old  age? — Yes.  I  should  admit 
that  as  a  general  principle. 

8259.  In  fact,  does  not  the  present  arrangement 
have  that  effect?  Do  you  not  think  that  with  the 
higher  wages  that  are  now  being  given  if  industry 
was  better  organised  than  it  is  and  certainly  if  in¬ 
dustry  was  organised  on  the  lines  of  the  Whitley 
Council,  and  so  forth,  would  it  not  be  possible  to 
put  on  to  industry  the  responsibility,  along  with 
help  from  the  State,  of  getting  really  satisfactory 
pension  schemas? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  under¬ 
stand  what  you  mean  by  “  put  on  to  industry.”  Do 
you  mean  contributions  from  wages? 

8260.  Yes,  contributions  from  wages,  contributions 
from  employers  and  help  from  the  State? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  economic  incidence  of  contributions 
from  employers  and  contributions  from  wages  is 
very  different. 

8261.  It  is  an  easy  way  of  working? — When  you 
come  to  analyse  these  things  it  is  really  a  very  great 
question  whether  it  makes  much  difference  wdiether 
you  take  the  money  from  the  workman  from  his  wages 
or  from  the  employer  or  from  the  taxpayer.  As  far 
as  the  community  as  a  whole  is  concerned  the  results 
are  very  much  the  same.  There  may  be  moral  and 
political  considerations  involved,  but  I  think  the 
economic  considerations  are  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant. 

8262.  I  do  not  want  to  spend  too  much  time  on 
this,  but  I  think  really  from  the  standpoint  of  indus¬ 
trial  efficiency,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
getting  men  and  women  retiring  from  industry  at 
the  right  age,  with  a  pension  which  is  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  comparative  comfort  for  the  rest  of  their 
days? — If  people  are  to  retire  from  industry  earlier 
the  people  who  do  not  retire  must  work  all  the  harder 
in  order  to  support  them. 

8263.  But  surely  it  is  in  the  interest  of  industry, 
is  it  not,  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  does  not 
the  effect  of  having  a  large  number  of  people  working 
in  industry  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  it  with 
full  vigour  and  effort,  lower  really  the  wdiole  indus¬ 
trial  standard? — It  may  possibly  economically  be  more 
profitable  to  give  these  people  allowances  out  of  the 
product  of  the  more  active  wrorkers  than  to  keep  them 
on  working,  but  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
about  that. 

8264.  It  is  not  merely  an  allowance  when  they 
themselves  have  very  largely  contributed  to  it.  It 
is  something  more  than  an  allowance? — It  must  mean 
that  the  people  who  work  to  produce  food  and  clothing 
for  them  must  work  harder  than  if  they  had  not  to 
produce  food  and  clothing  for  them. 

8265.  Now  one  or  two  questions  with  regard  to 
what  you  said  about  the  possibility  of  making  the 


income  tax  limit  our  guide.  I  gather  that  you  feel 
that  at  present  the  figures  available  will  not  help 
us  much? — No,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  if  the  Pension  Officer  were  to  refer  to  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Taxes  or  Commissioners,  of  Inland  Revenue 
at  Somerset  House,  to  know  whether  a  particular 
person  was  a  person  entitled  to  exemption  from  In¬ 
come  Tax  or  not  that  information  would  in  itself 
necessarily  be  forthcoming. 

8266.  But  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  real 
difficulty  in  getting  a  return  of  income  tax  payers? 
— Surely  what  you  want  is  not  so  much  a  return  of 
income  tax  payers  as  a  return  of  people  liable  to 
income  tax. 

8267.  We  rather  hope  that  they  are  the  same  thing? 
— I  am  afraid  not. 

8268.  But  it  should  be  so  under  an  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration,  should  it  not?  I  am  not  making  any  reflection 
on  present  administration,  but  would  it  not  be  possible 
to  obtain  more  administration  under  which  the  two 
would  be  the  same? — Not  necessarily.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  cases  where  the  individual  is  not 
directly  liable  to  Income  Tax  but  yet  has  an  income 
over  the  Income  Tax  limit.  Take  a  person  whose  in¬ 
come  is  wholly  derived  from  investments,  the  income 
from  which  is  taxable  at  the  source.  There  is  no 
assessment  to  tax  at  all  on  that  individual. 

8269.  But  it  would  be  quite  possible,  would  it  not, 
to  get  a  return  of  Income  Tax  payers? — It  would  be 
possible,  but  I  think  it  would  be  as  easy  to  get  a 
return  of  persons  where  means  do  not  exceed  any 
other  figure  you  like  to  fix  than  the  Income  Tax  limit. 
I  do  not  think  that  actual  Income  Tax  experience 
would  help  you  very  much. 

8270.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  the  people  who 
would  feel  most  against  the  making  of  a  declaration 
with  regard  to  total  income  would  be  those  who  have 
very  large  incomes? — They  have  to'  do  it  now  for 
Super-tax  purposes. 

8271.  Well,  I  rather  wanted  to  ask  about  that.  It 
is  done  now,  as  you  say,  and  the  nation  has  a  record 
of  those.  Now,  surely  we  could  get  a  record  of  others, 
could  we  not,  if  it  was  desired?  There  would  be  far 
less  reticence,  would  there  not,  about  declaring  a 
low  income  than  a  high  one? — I  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  question  of  reticence.  It  might 
have  been  a  very  important  consideration  15  or  20 
years  ago,  but  we  are  used  now  to  living  in  public 
about  the  most  intimate  private  details,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  minds  very  much  putting  all  his 
cards  on  the  table. 

8272.  If  that  kind  of  publicity  was  available  it 
might  help  in  getting  a  properly  graded  Income  Tax, 
might  it  not? — Yes,  I  daresay  the  two  things  could 
be  worked  together. 

8273.  Because  surely  as  things  are  working  out  now 
that  is  what  the  nation  needs,  is  it  not? — Yes.  The 
wrorst  of  all  these  very  precise  statistical  inquiries 
(very  desirable  in  themselves)  is  that  it  means  a 
further  multiplication  of  what  are  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  as  hordes  of  officials. 

8274.  Chairman:  Do  you  think  that  that  is  one  of 
the  disadvantages? — I  regard  it  as  a  disadvantage 
myself  that  you  should  have  to  employ  a  very  large 
number  of  people  in  obtaining  statistics. 

8275.  If  you  had  one  return  available  for  Income 
Tax  and  Old  Age  Pensions  that  would  incidentally  di¬ 
minish  the  multitude  of  officials? — That  is  probably 
so,  if  it  can  be  made  available,  but  I  see  very  great 
objection  to  fixing  a  means  limit  as  regards  Old  Age 
Pensions  on  the  Income  Tax  basis.  On  the  basis  of 
Income  Tax  assessment,  an  old  lady  with  an  income 
from  investments  of  £125  living  with  an  unmarried 
son  with  £2,000  or  £3,000  a  year  is  a  person  exempt 
from  Income  Tax,  and  she  would  get  the  Old  Age 
Pension. 

8276.  Mr.  llowntree:  On  the  other  hand,  you  see 
our  difficulty  in  trying  to  work  on  the  old  plan.  It 
does  not  seem  to  get  over  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  hitting  the  thrifty  who  have  done  their  level  best 
to  make  provision  for  old  age? — ^  es,  but  wherever 
you  draw  the  line,  in  a  sense,  ydu  hit  the  thrifty 
person.  If  you  put  the  limit  high  enough,  of  course, 
you  get  to  a  point  where  the  Old  Age  Pension  is 
really  immaterial  to  the  person,  and  it  does  not 
matter  to  him  whether  ho  gets  it  or  not.  Theoretically 
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if  you  take  the  Income  Tax  limit  people  would  bo 
very  careful  that  their  savings  did  not  go  to  a  point 
that  would  produce  more  than  £130  a  year,  lest  they 
lost  the  Old  Age  Pension.  In  any  case,  you  would 
have  to  have  a  sliding  scale.  It  would  make  a  very 
important  difference  whether  you  were  just  over,  or 
just  under  £130.  The  sliding  scale  is  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  adopting  the  Income  Tax  limit. 

8277.  Mr.  Jameson:  You  recognise,  of  course,  the 
difficulty  of  economising,  so  to  speak,  with  regard  to 
Old  Age  Pensioners,  that  is  to  say,  recommending 
an  Old  Age  Pension  on  a  certain  scale  in  view  of  the 
public  expenditure  now.  Great  subsidies  are  being 
given  in  regard  to  housing,  bread,  railways,  coal 
and  war  pensions  and  that  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  economise  with  regard  to  poor  old  people? — Yes. 

8278.  You  hope  that  general  economies  will  come 
into  vogue  in  Government  services? — On  the  present 
basis  we  are  destroying  the  value  of  money.  Unless 
economy  is  effected  and  unless  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  is  met  out  of  revenue  money  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  depreciate  in  value  until  people  lose  con¬ 
fidence  in  it,  as  happened  in  France  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  we  shall  be  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
barter. 

8279.  Do  you  think  that  we  need  be  discouraged 
by  Government  extravagance  in  other  directions  from 
recommending  moderate  improvement  with  regard  to 
Old  Age  Pensions? — Well,  of  course,  that  is  the  whole 
difficulty.  Particular  bodies  consider  particular  sub- . 
jects  and  they  say  “  -when  everyone  else  is  proceeding 
to  spend  money  like  water,  why  should  not  we?  ” 

8280.  Perhaps  this  is  not  very  germane  to  our  in¬ 
quiry.  Now  you  spoke  of  a  declaration  being  made 
in  the  Statute  in  regard  to  future  revision  of  the 
amount  of  the  Old  Age  Pension ;  do  you  mean  to 
suggest  that  what  we  should  recommend  being  put 
into  the  Statute  should  be  simply  a  declaration 
in  the  Statute  that  such'  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament,  or  the  setting  up  of  some  sort  of 
machinery  to  do  it? — It  would  be  possible  to  make 
a  pension  which  varied  according  to  some  sort  of 
index  number  dependent  on  prices,  but  that  kind  of 
legislation  is  not  as  a  rule  looked  on  with  favour,  and, 

I  think,  rightly. 

8281.  YTou  know  that,  especially  since  the  preamble 
of  the  Parliament  Act,  pious  declarations  of  inten¬ 
tions  in  Statutes  do  not  command  great  confidence? 
— I  want  to  guard  against  any  presumption  that  the 
giving  of  a  particular  rate  of  pension  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  creates  a  vested  interest  in  that  pension  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  future  course  of  prices  and  that  pre¬ 
sumption  could  be  met  by  a  declaration  in  the  Statute. 

8282.  By  a  declaration  in  the  preamble? — By  a 
declaration  to  prevent  the  creation  of  vested  interest 
in  the  pension. 

8283.  Chairman :  It  might  act  both  ways? — I  say 
a  pension  which  varied  with  prices. 

8284.  Or  according  to  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country? — That  would  be  a  possibility,  certainly. 

828*5.  Mr.  Jameson  :  To  bring  under  the  Insurance 
Scheme  disability  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70,  I 
suppose  you  would  admit,  would  involve  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  entirely  different  sort  of  scheme  from 
that  at  present  in  force  under  the  Insurance  Act? — 
My  knowledge  of  the  Insurance  Act  is  so  rusty  now 
that  I  do  not  care  to  go  much  into  details. 

8286.  A  scheme  of  that  sort  to  be  effective  would 
have  to  cover  a  much  larger  body  of  the  population, 
and  there  would  have  to  be,  I  presume,  an  increase 
in  the  monetary  value  of  the  benefits? — I  should  not 
really  contemplate  extending  the  pension  below  the 
age  of  70  or  beyond  the  limits  of  people  who  have 
spent  the  greater  parts  of  their  lives  in  employ¬ 
ment  or  who  have  chosen  to  make  contributions.  I 
would  not  make  it  universal  below  the  age  of  70. 

8287.  You  say  that  it  would  take  a  good  long 
time  before  the  scheme  came  to  full  maturity.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  are  familiar  with  the 
scheme  in  Germany.  In  Germany  there  was  a  method 
whereby  at  first  the  pensions  depended  on  the  number 
of  contributions  made  with  a  certain  amount  of 
State  subsidy.  Rather  greater  generosity  was  shown 
to  people  who  were  old  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  than  to  those  who  would  become  old  at 


a  later  stage? — Some  such  scheme  would  be  possible, 
but  this  would  be  an  unfavourable  time  for  intro¬ 
ducing  it. 

8288.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  When  you  used  the 
expression  that  10s.  was  a  rate  that  the  country 
cannot  afford,  and  again,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman, 
I  think,  said  that  the  country  is  not  in  a  position 
to  afford  an  increase,  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
meant  those  remarks  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  National  Exchequer  mainly,  or 
whether  you  meant  that  in  the  economic  sense  the 
country  cannot  afford  as  much  as  10s.  ?— I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  I  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two 
things.  I  am  assuming  that  the  country  is  to  bo 
taxed  up  to  the  limit  of  its  taxable  capacity,  and 
I  think  that  the  present  programmes  of  expenditure, 
approved  and  in  sight,  are  in  excess  of  the  taxable 
capacity  of  the  country. 

8289.  lrou  mean  that  the  taxation  resources  of  the 
State  are  near  exhaustion? — That  is  so. 

8290.  And  you  are  not,  in  using  the  expression, 
taking  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in  isolation, 
but  you  are  taking  it  in  connection  with  other 
matters  ?— Certainly . 

8291.  If  you  took  the  question  in  isolation,  you 
would  agree,  would  you  not,  that  probably  the  trans¬ 
ference  per  se  of  purchasing  power  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  in  the  country,  or  any  other  group,  to  the 
group  of  septuagenarians  would  not  have  a  very 
marked  economic  effect? — It  depends  on  how  the 
transfer  took  place.  If  it  took  place  from  money 
which  the  wealthier  classes  would  have  spent  in  con¬ 
sumable  articles  I  should  think  that  on  the  whole 
there  was  a  social  gain  as  the  result.  If  it  takes 
place  from  money  which  the  labouring  classes  in 
active  industrial  employment  would  have  spent  more 
or  less  on  the  necessities  of  life  they  become  less 
efficient  and  there  is  economic  loss.  If  it  is  token 
from  money  which  would  have  been  applied  to  new 
capital  expenditure  out  of  the  savings  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  it  means  additional  consumption  at  the 
expense  of  savings,  I  think  it  is  another  step  on  the 
road  which,  I  believe,  we  are  already  travelling 
towards  a  general  economic  debacle. 

8292.  In  the  case  that  we  are  contemplating  does  it 
necessarily  impoverish  the  country? — Under  present 
conditions  I  think  it  necessarily  impoverishes  the 
country.  1  think  at  the  first  stage  the  money  will  be 
provided  by  an  extension  of  credit  and  currency.  At 
the  next  stage  it  will  be  taken  from  wliat  otherwise 
would  constitute  the  fund  for  new  capital,  with  the 
result  that  the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  on  in¬ 
dustry  will  not  be  forthcoming. 

8293.  That  is  clear.  Thank  you  very  much.  At 
the  same  time  the  resources  of  the  taxpayer  and  of 
the  community  are  not  interchangeable  terms,  are 
they? — The  resources  of  the  taxpayers  ate  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  community. 

8294.  I  am  rather  taking  this  Doint  because  I  am 
thinking  of  it  in  connection  particularly  with  your 
fifth  paragraph  in  wdiich  you  say,  “  I  am  entirely  in 
favour  of  allow’ing  Local  Authorities  to  supplement 
Old  Age  Pensions  out  of  rates.  Indeed,  it  is  wmrth 
consideration  whether  they  should  not  be  required  to 
do  so.”  I  want  to  know’  whether  you  would  advise 
the  Committee  to  carry  its  explorations  in  that 
direction.  What  you  say  with  regard  to  the  resources 
of  the  community  in  the  shape  of  local  rates  is  very 
striking,  and  it  rather  shows  that  the  terms  “  re¬ 
sources  of  the  taxpayer  ”  and  “  resources  of  the 
community  ”  are  not  necessarily  interchangeable 
terms? — No  doubt  some  forms  of  taxation  are  less 
mischievous  than  others.  Personally  I  think  that  the 
rise  in  rents  for  all  other  than  wror king-class  dwell¬ 
ings,  which  is  almost  inevitable  ow’ing  to  the  higher 
cost  of  building,  provides  a  very  suitable  subject  of 
taxation  with  comparatively  little  injustice  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  economic  disadvantage. 

8295.  May  I  put  this  to  you :  Although  with  your 
profound  expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  you  think 
that  it  is  not  justifiable  to  drain  the  resources  of  the 
taxpayer  further  in  this'  direction,  do  you  think  it 
might  be  possible  to  trespass  on  the  resources  of  the 
ratepayer? — It  all  comes  out  of  the  wealth  of  the 
community  and  the  general,  economic  objections  apply 
equally,  but  as  I  am  concerned  with  the  raising  of 
taxes,  and  not  w’ith  the  raising  of  rates,  I  do  not  feel 
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the  same  degree  uf  terror  with  regard  to  rates  as  J 
do  wi oh  regard  to  taxes. 

8296.  It  might  be  extremely  difficult  to  increase 
the  burden  of  taxes  because  if  it  was  increased 
the  revenue  might  be  diminished;  that  is  to  say,  you 
might  get  to  the  breaking  point  in  the  taxing 
machinery  before  you  got  to  the  breaking  point  in 
ability  to  raise  money  from  rates? — l  think 
that  the  breaking  point  will  come  not  so  much  from 
the  failure  to  raise  revenue  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
taxation  of  the  wealthier  classes  who  in  the  past 
have  been  the  saving  classes  has  reached  such  a  level 
that  the  amount  which  they  find  it  possible  to  save 
will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  national  requirements 
for  new  capital.  That  is  where  1,  anticipate  the 
breaking  point  w’ill  come. 

8297.  You  admit  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
money  that  will  be  in  future  raised  from  the  body  of 
taxpayers  (that  is  to  say  the  interest  on  the  internal 
debt)  will  pass  back  very  rapidly  into  the  hands  of 
the  internal  fund  holders? — Yes.  I  hold  the  view 
that  the  existence  of  an  internal  debt  is  of  very  little 
economic  disadvantage  except  in  a  purely  functional 
sense.  It  creates  all  kinds  of  disabilities.  As  regards 
national  wealth  as  a  whole  I  think  the  existence  of  an 
internal  debt  makes  very  little  difference. 

8298.  It  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  taxable  resources  in  the  sense  that  the 
whole  of  the  money  has  to  be  raised  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  by  the  present  machinery  of  taxation? — Yes. 
that  is  so.  That  is  what  I  call  functional  disturbance. 

8299.  That  might  bring  us  to  this  point:  if  on  ex¬ 
amination  it  is  found  that  there  are  no  grave 
economic  disadvantages  in  the  increase  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  per  sc  to  10s.,  viewing  the  problem  m  isolation  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  we  should  not  recommend 
definitely  that  a  portion  of  that  should  be  raised  from 
sources  which  are  less  strained  than  the  resources  of 
the  Exchequer? — Yes.  I  think  that  puts  the  matter 
very  fairly.  .My  alarm  with  regard  to  the  financial 
expenditure  of  the  country  depends  very  little  on  the 
size  of  the  debt;  it  is  the  projects  for  expenditure 
rather  than  the  weight  of  debt  that  I  am  thinking 
of. 

8300.  Your  feeling  would  be  that  if  this  Committee 
were  to  propose  a  very  large  increase  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  any  other  Committee  -with  regard  to 
their  own  special  project  proposed  a  large  increase, 
you  would  ultimately  get  to  the  position  of  failure 
to  raiso  the  necessary  revenue  with  our  existing 
machinery? — I  am  extremely  doubtful,  whether  when 
we  get  to  the  position  in  which  it  ris  necessary — 
and  I  think  that  position  will  be  reached  very  soon, 
possibly  next  year — to  meet  the  whole  of  the  current 
outgoings  of  the  country,  apart  from  what  may  be 
regarded  as  capital  expenditure,  by  taxation  without 
new  borrowing  and  without  further  inflation  of  credit 
and  currency  that  will  prove  to  be  a  practical  pro¬ 
position,  without  some  drastic  curtailment  of  the 
estimates  of  expenditure. 

8301.  Finally,  may  we  take  it  that  the  three  lines 
that  I  read  in  respect  of  allowing  local  authorities  to 
supplement  Old  Age  Pensions  out  of  the  rates  and 
its  being  worth  while  to  consider  whether  they  should 
not  be  required  to  do  so,  is  a  view  that  you  would 
recommend  to  our  careful  consideration? — Yes,  I 
think  so.  undoubtedly.  I  quite  appreciate  the  diffi- 
cultv,  from  what  I  may  call  a  political  point  of  view, 
of  not  making  a  higher  increase  of  the  pension  than 
what  I  suggest — 8s.  I  see  that  possibly  and  probably, 
I  may  say,  owing  to  considerations  of  that  kind,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  that,  and 
that  an  increase  beyond  that  will  be  inevitable,  and 
rather  than  that  an  all  round  flat  increase  should 
be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer,  I  think  it  far 
better  to.  require  local  authorities  to  make  whatever 
increase  is  necessary  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  It  need 
not  be  a  flat  increas.e  all  over  the  country,  but  it 
might  be  higher  in  London  than  in  provincial  towns, 
higher  in  provincial  towns  than  in  country  districts, 
and  higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Ireland. 

8302.  Chairman :  How  do  you  distinguish  it  from 
Poor  Law  Relief? — It  might  be  made  definitely  a 
supplementary  Old  Age  Pension. 

8303.  It  is  only  a  difference  of  label,  is  it  not? — 
You  can  impose  a  speoial  rate  for  it  and  not  call  it 
the  Poor  Rate. 


8304.  Leaving  it  not  with  the  Guardians  but  with 
the  Count}’  Council,  for  instance? — I  do  not  know 
precisely  what  machinery  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  pauper  taint,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
machinery  could  be  devised. 

8305.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  In  reply  to  the 
Chairman,  you  said  that  you  would  take  into  account 
all  means  of  an  applicant.  I  do  not  think  you  were 
asked  specifically  about  personal  earnings.  Do  you 
think  that  we  might  exclude  personal  earnings  from 
that  inquisition? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  fairly 
do  so  if  you  accept  my  statement  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  pension  is  based. 

8306.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  from  a 
national  point  of  view  that  there  should  not  be 
any  discouragement  of  production  of  any  kind?— 
Well,  I  was  disposed  to  take  that  view,  but  Mr. 
Rowntree  takes  the  opposite  view,  namely,  that  it  is 
better  to  keep  these  old  people  out  of  the  labour 
market. 

8307.  I  think  that  probably  Mr.  Rowntree  was 
thinking  of  the  aged  person  in  industrial  works 
rather  than  of  the  question  of  casual  work  done  in 
a  comfortable  way  at  home  perhaps  and  only  on 
certain  days  of  the  week? — 1  think  that  there  you 
are  up  against  the  principle  of  whether  the  pension 
is  to  be  based  on  need  or  whether  there  is  to  be 
some  other  criterion,  and  if  you  abandon  the  criterion 
of  need  I  see  no  halting  place  short  of  universal  Old 
Age  Peasions.  That  is  my  difficulty. 

8308.  Unless  you  cut  the  knot  by  saying,  “We 
will  exclude  personal  earnings  ”  ?■ — The  worst  of  cut¬ 
ting  knots  is  that  as  soon  as  you  have  cut  one  you 
are  immediately  confronted  by  another. 

8309.  Mr.  Dunford :  I  take  it  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Treasury,  Sir  John,  towards  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  entailing  expenditure  is  a  very  rigid  one? — I 
wish  I  could  reply  to  that  question  more  confidently 
in  the  affirmative  than  I  do. 

8310.  What  do  you  say  about  unjust  Income  Tax 
which  the  Treasury  receives  in  the  case  of  very  small 
investments  from  which  deductions  are  made,  people 
not  knowing  how  to  reclaim  them? — I  am  afraid  that 
they  are  becoming  ari  increasingly  smaller  number 
as  education  spreads  and  the  rate  of  Income  Tax 
rises. 

8311.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  object  to  the 
spread  of  education? — No;  I  am  very  anxious  that 
taxation  should  be  as  fair  as  possible. 

8312.  What  is  the  legal  position  of  the  extra  2s.  6d. 
given  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act? — It  depends 
for  its  authority  on  the  Annual  Appropriation  Act. 

8313.  It  comes  into  the  annual  Bill? — It  is  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  supply  grant  on  a  Vote,  and  then  made 
legal  by  the  Appropriation  Act  of  the  year. 

8314.  You  say  that  the  Treasury  take  the  view  of 
the  taxpayer.  Do  they  take  that  view  with  regard 
to  pensions  to  Cabinet  Ministers? — -As  far  as  I  can 
remember  none  has  been  granted  recently. 

8315.  But  some  are  still  in  existence,  are  they 
not? — Yes.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  all  these 
pensions  is  that  they  become  vested  interests  and 
almost  part  of  the  National  Debt. 

8316.  Could  you  not  very  usefully  cut  those  off? — 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  faith  if  pensions  already  granted  were 
withdrawn. 

8317.  Will  the  ferocious  application  of  the  knife 
which  you  mentioned  be  applied  to  Government 
salaries  in  the  future  do  you  think? — I  see  no  sign 
of  it  at  the  moment. 

8318.  Is  there  not  a  possibility  of  considerable 
curtailment  of  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  and 
Army,  and  particularly  on  the  Air  Service? — I  hope 
so.  certainly. 

8319.  Especially  as  soon  as  the  League  of  Nations 
comes  into  operation? — I  hope  so. 

8320.  Would  not  that  set  free  a  lot  of  money  for 
social  reforms  such  as  Old  Age  Pensions  without 
involving  national  bankruptcy? — In  the  estimate 
which  I  have  made  of  a  future  peace  budget  I  have 
assumed  thTat  the  actual  expenditure  on  the  Navy, 
the  Army,  and  the  Air  Service  will,  after  allowing 
for  increased  prices  and  increased  rates  of  pay,  be 
not  much  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war 
expenditure  of  the  Navy  and  the  Army. 
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8321.  Chairman:  That  is  your  estimate? — I  am 
assuming  that  we  shall  require  with  regard  to  num¬ 
bers  of  men  in  the  Army  and  numbers  of  ships  in  the 
Navy  not  more  than  a  third  of  what  we  had  before 
the  war,  and  when  I  have  assumed  that  I  still  take  the 
gloomy  view  with  regard  to  the  future  which  I  have 
propounded  to  this  Committee. 

8322.  Mr.  Dunford :  With  regard  to  your  statement 
about  the  8s.,  is  it  to  apply  to  single  persons,  or 
would  you  give  single  persons  something  over  half 
the  income  of  a  married  couple?— That  is  a  matter 
for  consideration.  Sir  Alfred  Watson  put  the  point 
to  me.  On  the  whole  I  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
the  single  person  as  half  a  married  couple  both  with 
regard  to  the  means  limit  and  the  rate  of  pension. 

8323.  Hardship  is  entailed  in  the  case  of  a  married 
couple,  who  are  both  pensionable,  when  one  dies? — 
Yes,  if  the  expenditure  is  not  reduced  by  half  no 
doubt  it  is  so. 

8324.  It  cannot  be  very  well  reduced  by  half  where 
the  same  heating  and  light,  for  instance,  and  rent  are 
required  for  one  as  for  two? — But  the  survivor  does 
not.  necessarily  go. on  living  in  the  same  cottage.  If 
an  old  man  dies  possibly  his  wife  goes  to  live  with  a 
married  son  or  daughter. 

8325.  Would  there  be  no  difficulty  in  working  a 
sliding  scale  pension,  both  rising  and  falling,  based  on 
the  cost  of  living  from  time  to  time?— I  think  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  administrative  difficulty 
provided  that  the  rise  or  fall  proceeded  by  steps,  and 
I  think  there  would  be  no  political  or  social  difficulty 
about  a  scale  which  rose  as  prices’  rose.  1  am  hardly 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  there  would  be  none  if 
the  scale  fell  as  prices  fell. 

8326-7.  I  understand  that  there  would  be  no  serious 
administrative  difficulty  in  accepting  the  income  tax 
basis  as  a  basis  for  pensions?— I  think  that  there 
would  not  to  this  extent — that  it  would  be  no  more 
trouble  than  any  other  means  limit,  but  I  think  that 
it  has  very  little  advantage  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view  over  any  other  basis.  As  I  have  said  I 
am  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  information 
possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
would  be  of  much  use  to  the  Pension  Authorities. 

8328.  You  do  not  think,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
income  from  personal  thrift  ought  to  have  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  income  from,  for  instance,  inherited 
money? — I  am  not  sure  that  income  from  inherited 
money  plays  a  very  large  part  in  the  cases  that  we 
are  considering. 

8329.  It  would  sometimes  operate  unfairly  where 
money  was  left  for  an  invalid  daughter- — to  take  a 
case  which  you  mentioned.  It  would  operate  rather 
harshly  in  certain  directions? — Yes.  With  regard  to 
the  pensioner  himself,  I  should  think  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  means  of  an  Old  Age  Pensioner,  such  as 
they  are,  are  the  result  either  of  his  own  personal 
exertions  or  of  other  people’s  generosity. 

8330.  You  say  that  the  public  are  more  patient  than 
vou  would  like  to  see  them.  Is  there  not  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  they  will  be  very  impatient  if  there  is  not 
adequate  provision  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts, 
and  in  that  case  would  you  welcome  the  impatience? 
— I  was  addressing  myself  to  the  question  of  inquisi¬ 
torial  enquiries  as  to  means  and  so  on  when  I  spoke 
of  the  patience  of  the  public. 

8331.  Would  you  welcome  that  form  of  impatience? 
—Well,  I  think  we  have  got  to  have  it. 

8332.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  a  statement  which  you 
previously  made  that  your  definition  of  a  moderately 
well  to  do  middle  class  person  is  one  with  an  income  of 
£1,500  to  £2,000  a  year? — I  would  call  such  a  person 
a  well  to  do  middle  class  person  omitting  the  word 
“  moderately.”  I  was  speaking  of  an  old  lady  living 
with  a  married  son  who  had  an  income  of  £1,500  to 
£2,000  a  year  and  I  said  that  cases  very  similar  to 
that  were  common  among  the  moderately  well  to  do 
middle  class.  The  case  that  I  toqk  was  one  which  T 
should  regard  as  belonging  to  the  well  to  do  middle 
class. 

8333.  It  is  very  useful  to  have  a  definition.  Now 
you  say  that  you  consider  the  provision  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  as  part  of  the  National  Debt,  but  why  is  it 
so  any  more  than  any  other  form  of  National  ex¬ 
penditure?  Where  are  you  to  draw  the  line? — It  is 
rather  difficult.  T  will  explain  what  I  mean.  You 


pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  saying  that  everyone  on 
attaining  the  age  of  70  shall,  subject  to  certain 
qualifications,  and  provided  that  there  are  not  certain 
disqualifications,  and  that  the  means  do  not  exceed 
a  certain  figure  be  entitled  to  a  pension  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  Statutory  enactment  members  of 
the  community  arrange  their  affairs.  A  particular 
individual  may  buy  a  deferred  annuity  beginning  at 
the  age  of  60  and  terminating  at  the  age  of  70, 
knowing  that  as  from  the  age  of  70  he  will  be  entitled 
to  an  Old  Age  Pension.  He  calculates  upon  that.  Now 
my  contention  is  that  if  Parliament  steps  in  and  says 
that  the  pension  is  not  to  be  paid  it  will  create  a 
disturbance  of  the  legitimate  expectation  of  that  indi¬ 
vidual  which  is  very  parallel  to  repudiating  liability 
for  interest  on  the  Debt.  It  would  be  taking  away 
a  definite  vested  interest. 

8334.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  would  do  what  you  say? — I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  a  large  number. 

8335.  Can  you  put  a  percentage  figure  to  it? — No. 

8336.  It  would  be  infinitesimal,  would  it  not? — Take 
the  case  of  a  man  who  has  saved  a  little  money  early 
in  life  and  who  at  65  finds  himself  in  difficulty.  He 
says  to  himself:  “  I  shall  get  a  pension  when  T  am 
70.  I  will  spend  my  little  capital.”  That  is  a  com¬ 
mon  case.  He  would  have  a  grievance  if,  when  he 
was  70,  Parliament  without  warning  suddenly  took 
away  his  right  to  a  pension. 

8337.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  In  reply  to  the  Chairman 
you  said  that  no  person  could  possibly  support  himself 
on  5s.  a  week  but  many  have  tried  to  do  so  in  the 
past  and  many  try  to  do>  so  now  on  7s.  6d.  a  week? — 

I  qualified  that  I  think  by  saying  at  any  rate  in 
London. 

8338.  Many  are  trying  to  do  it.  If  the  pension 
does  not  provide  entire  maintenance  do  you  think  it 
is  just  to  bar  Poor  Law  relief? — I  am  not  sure  that 
the  question  of  justice  comes  into  it.  Poor  Law 
relief  in  itself  if  there  is  no  pension  must  be  made 
adequate. 

8339.  If  many  old  age  pensioners  have  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  Poor  Law  it  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  grandiloquent  speeches  we  have  heard  about  saving 
the  “  Veterans  of  Industry  ”  ?— No,  In  political 
matters  the  performance  rarely  reaches  quite  to  the 
level  of  the  promise. 

8340.  Are  not  many  who  have  been  unable  to  make 
anv  provision  for  the  future  often  quite  as  abstemious 
and  industrious  and  generally  as  worthy  members  of 
the  community  as  those  who  have  been  able  to  do  so? 
— I  would  not  like  to  dogmatise  in  reply  to  that 
question. 

8341.  Agricultural  labourers,  we  have  been  told  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  persons  in  the  country,  but 
they  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of  saving  any-  . 
thing?— With  their  present  wages  I  should  have 
thought  there  were  ample  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  thrift. 

8342.  But  before  the  war  the  average  wage  was 
from  12s.  to  17s.  a  week,  varying  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  On  such  a  wage  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  make  provision  for  the  future,  is  it? — That  is  so. 

8343.  That  condition  of  things  applied  during  the 
working  life  of  those  who  are  now  old  people? — That 
is  so. 

8344.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  Old  Age.  Pensions 
Act  was  passed  the  principle  was  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  it  was  not  meant  to  provide  entire  main¬ 
tenance? — I  think  so.  It  was  definitely  stated  bv 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

8345.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  generally  agreed 
to  throughout  the  country?— I  think  that  many 
people  would  have  been  most  anxious  to  give  a  higher 
pension. 

8346.  Do  you  think  that  the  principle  is  generally 
recognised  now  as  being  the  principle  on  which  Old 
Age  Pensions  should  be  based? — T  do  not  think  that 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  oategorical  reply  to  that 
question,  because  one  person  would  take  one  view  and 
another  person  would  take  another. 

8347.  Do  vou  think  that  the  principle  is  right? — 
Again  T  find  it  very  difficult  to  replv  to  the  question. 

I  cannot  admit  any  inherent  natural  right  in  an  aged 
person  to  receive  maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the 
community. 
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8348.  Do  you  think  that  the  principle  should  be 
perpetuated? — I  think  it  is  very  desirable  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  the  aged  as  far  as  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  country' will  allow. 

8349.  When  you  speak  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  country,  do  you  accept  the  calculation  that  the 
nation’s  income  has  increased  by  £5,000,000,000  in 
the  last  five  years? — Certainly  not. 

8350.  That  estimate  has  been  made  by  men  of  good 
repute  as  economists  and  it  has  been  repeated? — The 
best  estimate  I  have  seen  of  the  national  income 
before  the  war  gives  the  figure  of  £2,400,000,000 ; 
so  the  suggestion  is  that  the  effect  of  the  war  has 
been  to  increase  the  national  income  by  more  than 
200  per  cent. 

8351.  I  do  not  mean  the  effect  of  the  war,  but  the 
effect  of  what  has  been  allowed  during  the  war? — 

I  should  think  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such 
an  estimate  at  all. 

8352.  It  is  not  my  calculation.  I  am  not  an 
economist  of  any  sort,  but  the  figure  is  being  stated. 

I  have  seen  it,  and  my  husband  said  that  he  had 
seen  it  repeated  in  Government  publications? — 1 
should  think  that  the  national  money  income  has 
increased  probably  by  60  or  70  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  before  the  war.  The  real  income  has  decreased 
by  about  20  per  cent,  if  you  take  prices  as  having 
doubled. 

8353.  A  penny  in  the  £  on  the  Income  Tax  will 
produce  about  £4,000,000,  will  it  not?— Not  quite  as 
much,  I  think,  and  that  is  while  the  expenditure  of 
borrowed  money  is  creating  artificial  profits. 

8354.  Do  you  expect  present  prices  to  fall  in  the 
next  few  years?. — I  could  not  hazard  an  opinion. 

8355.  Should  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  be  left  to  suffer  from  the  present  state  of 
affairs? — I  think  that  the  whole  community  must 
suffer. 

8356.  Is  not  the  suffering  infinitely  greater  amongst 
those  who  have  extremely  small  incomes? — I  agree 
that  they  are  entitled  to  very  great  sympathy. 

8357.  You  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  what 
figure  represents  a  minimum  standard  of  decent  sub¬ 
sistence.  Is  your  argument  that  the  aged  are  to  be 
left  without  decent  subsistence  until  prices  fall? — 
No,  certainly  not. 

8358.  It  practically  comes  to  that? — I  think  that 
you  have  failed  to  read  my  precis  with  sufficient 
care. 

8359.  What  you  have  stated  this  morning  about  8s. 
instead  of  5s.,  although  the  cost  of  living  has  doubled, 
means  that  you  advocate  reducing  the  standard  of 
comfort?- — It  does  not. 

8360.  It  seems  as  if  it  does.  You  are  not  prepared 
to  accept  the  logical  corollary  of  doubling  the  pension 
as  well  as  doubling  the  income  limit? — I  think  it 

*  would  be  very  imprudent  to  do  that  at  the  present 
time. 

8361.  I  understand  that  you  suggest  an  8s.  pension 
with  the  idea  of  its  fluctuating  according  to  the 
fluctuation  of  prices.  Would  you  be  prepared  to 
accept  such  an  idea  as  a  regular  7s.  6d.  pension  with 
2s.  6d.  in  addition,  a  kind  of  war  bonus,  if  I  may  say 
so.  the  2s.  6d.  being  subject  to  the  fluctuation  of 
prices? — Assuming  that  prices  fell  to  pre-war  level,  we 
should  then  be  in  the  position  of  having  substituted 
a  7s.  6d.  pension  for  a  5s.  pension,  and  the  5s.  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  that  was  all  that  a  wealthy 
country  could  afford.  Your  proposal  is  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  poor  country  should  be  saddled  with  a 
7s.  6d.  pension. 

8362.  You  suggested  8s.,  I  went  slightly  lower  and 
suggested  7s.  6d.,  with  2s.  6d.  in  addition,  the  2s.  6d. 
being  subject  to  the  fluctuation  of  prices? — I  suggest 
that  3s.  of  the  8s.  should  be  subject  to  the  fluctuation 
of  prices. 

8363.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  very  much  un¬ 
deserved  suffering  by  people  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  70? — Certainly. 

8364.  Insurance  does  not  touch  80  per  cent,  of  the 
women  of  that  age,  or  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  men  of 
that  age?— I  should  think  that  that  is  probably 
correct. 

8365.  Now,  you  speak  of  the  elasticity  of  the  rates. 
Do  you  think  that  what  you  say  will  "apply  equallv 
to  industrial  areas? — Yes,  T  think  so. 


8366.  Are  not  the  rates  in  those  places  largely 
obtained  from  working  class  dwellings? — They  are 
also  largely  obtained  from  factory  premises  and  shop 
property. 

8367.  Let  me  give  an  illustration.  In  an  industrial 
area  in  the  North  Country,  which  I  am  acquainted 
with,  a  penny  rate  realises  just  under  £800  a  year, 
whereas  in  a  suburb,  not  within  London,  but  in  a 
district  in  Middlesex,  with  practically  a  similar  popu¬ 
lation,  a  penny  rate  realises  just  over  £3,000. — Is  it 
a  residential  area? 

8368.  Yes,  so-called  residential.  The  area  in  the 
North  Country  is  an  industrial  area.— It  is  probably 
an  industrial  residential  area. 

8369.  In  the  North  Country  it  is  simply  an  indus¬ 
trial  area  largely  consisting  of  working  class  dwel¬ 
lings  and  large  works. — Is  it  a.  self-contained  area? 

8370.  Yes,  practically.  It  has  very  large  indus¬ 
tries  ;  I  have  always  protested  that  the  industries  are 
under-rated,  but  I  am  told  that  if  the  assessment  was 
increased  it  would  drive  the  industries  away.  Is 
there  any  immediate  prospect  of  big  industrial  under¬ 
takings  being  re-assessed  ? — That  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration.  What  I  suggest  is  some  kind  of  special 
rate  on  the  increased  rents  of  existing  premises. 

8371.  I  fancy  that  there  will  be  many  industrial 
areas  where  the  elasticity  that  you  speak  of  would 
not  be  found  unless  there  were  re-assessment? — I 
think  there  may  be  very  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  suggestion. 

8372.  Is  not  the  need  likely  to  be  greatest  where 
the  rateable  value  is  lowest? — I  should  think  that 
that  is  probably  so.  The  vast  bulk  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  live  in  rural  districts — or  I  will  not  say  the 
vast  bulk  but  about  half  of  the  total  number. 

8373.  But  a  good  many  live  in  industrial  areas? — 
Yes,  a  good  many. 

8374.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  old  age  pensioner’s 
income  should  be  on  a  stable  national  foundation 
rather  than  on  the  somewhat  shifting  foundation 
of  rateable  value? — Ideally  I  think  that  that  is  very 
desirable. 

8375.  Otherwise  in  the  first  place  it  would  depend 
on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  local  rateable  value, 
and  secondly,  on  the  good  will  of  the  Guardians  which 
often  comes  to  a  matter  of  favouritism? — I  think 
that  that  objection  might  be  got  over. 

8376.  I  am  not  using  the  word  “  favouritism  ”  in 
an  objectionable  sense,  but  it  arises  from  the  fact 
that  some  old  persons  have  people  to  speak  for  them, 
whereas  the  friendless  old  persons  with  nobody  to 
speak  for  them  may  be  passed  over.  That  being  so 
should  not  there  be  a  regular  Government  grant?  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  advantage  of  a  stable  pension 
is  so  great  as  to  overcome  other  objections? — I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  you  could  not  have  an  equally 
stable  supplement  at  the  expense  of  the  local  rates. 

8377.  You  would  advocate  in  that  case  a  stable 
supplement,  that  is  to  say  a  legal  one? — I  would 
suggest  that  it  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  locality.  I  think  it  is  desirable 
to  give  more  in  London  than  in  the  country  districts. 

8378.  Mr.  Comyns :  With  regard  to  what  you  sav 
as  to  the  elasticity  of  rates  let  us  take  persons  in 
this  room.  We  are  all,  I  hope,,  taxpayers  and 
ratepayers  as  well.  Now  assume  that  the  Treasury 
have  arrived  at  the  point  that  they  think  that 
the  burden  of  taxation  cannot  be  increased, 
and  that  the  Government  have  allowed  the  Rent 
Restriction  Acts  to  expire,  and  that  our  landlords 
raise  our  rents  by  40  per  cent.  In  that  case  how  can 
our  ability  to  pay  rates  be  greater  than  it  was ? 
— The  question  to  which  I  should  address  my  mind 
would  be  the  landlord’s  ability  to  pay  in  that  case. 

8379.  But  you  admit  that  if  we  have  arrived  at 
the  limit  of  Imperial  taxation  it  would  show  that 
there  is  not  much  more  to  be  got  out  of  the  individual 
by  local  taxation? — I  do  not  think  that  that  neces¬ 
sarily  follows,  but  it  creates  a  presumption,  of  course. 

8380.  Take  the  case  of  the  fortunate  landlord, 
you  get  at  him  already  under  Schedule  A  of  the 
Income  Tax,  do  you  n.ot? — Yes. 

8381.  The  rate  of  Income  Tax  has  enormously  in¬ 
creased? — Yes. 

8382.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  taxed  sufficiently, 
but  at  all  events  a  big  return  is  got  from  him?— 
\es.  The  same  is  got  from  a  man  who  holds  Consols 
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or  pre-war  Government  stock.  He  pays  6s.  in  the 
£  instead  of  the  pre-war  Is.  3d.  If  the  landlord 
before  the  war  was  getting  £60  for  his  house  and 
after  the  war  he  gets  £120;  as  he  well  may,  or  even 
more,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  as  regards  the  in¬ 
creased  rental  of  £60,  making  some  allowance  for 
the  additional  cost  of  repairs,  which  will  be  heavy, 
the  local  rates  might  take  a  certain  amount. 

8383.  Local  rates  are  going  up  enormously  so  there 
may  be  difficulty  ? — Yes.  I  know  that  myself  from 
personal  experience. 

8384.  The  cost  of  running  an  institution,  a  Poor 
Law  Infirmary,  for  instance,  or  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
has  enormously  increased.  The  salaries  of  the  officers 
and  the  servants  are  going  up  in  accordance  with 
the  general  tendency,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see 
any  possibility  of  tapping  local  rates  to  supplement 
the  Old  Age  Pension.  I  think  that  there  would  be 
very  great  difficulty? — I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
that,  because  it  seemed,  at  any  rate,  a  more 
promising  field  than  the  Exchequer. 

8385.  Chairman :  I  think  that  the  field  which  each 
of  us  knows  best  we  regard  as  the  least  promising? — 
That  may  be  so. 

8386.  Your  suggestion  about  shifting  some  of  this 
burden  to  the  rates  was  not  meant  to  affect  the 
liability  of  the  ratepayers  to  provide  for  the  destitute 
by  means  of  the  Poor  Law  was  it?  Do  you  not  think 
that  there  ought  still  to  remain  the  liability  to  assist 
the  destitute  as  is  now  done  by  the  Poor  Law,  and 
which  we  hope  will  be  done  in  a  much  better  way  by 
what  is  substituted  for  the  present  Poor  Law? — I 
agree.  On  the  other  hand  the  more  the  provision 
made  aliunde  for  the  aged  the  less  will  be  the  desti¬ 
tution  probably  that  will  arise. 

8387.  If  there  was  an  Old  Age  Pension  of  £1  it 
would  incidentally  remove  the  need  for  Poor  Law 
assistance  as  regards  people  over  70  years  of  age?— 
Yes. 

8388.  Now  I  ought  to  have  asked  you  before  as  to 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  suggestions  which  you  make. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  proper 
(5s.)  costs  roughly  12  millions,  and  the  additional 
allowance  of  2s.  6d.  on  arithmetical  principles  costs 
therefore  £6,000,000;  the  total  being  £18,000,000? — 
Yes. 

8389.  We  are  informed  that  if  there  was  a  pension 
of  10s.  a  wreek  under  the  present  conditions  as  to 
age  and  means  it  \vould  cost  £24.000,000;  and  we  are 
also  informed  that  if  there  was  a  pension  of  10s.  a 
week  with  no  means  limit  at  all,  assuming  that  every¬ 
body  drew  it,  even  the  wealthiest,  the  cost  would  be 
£40,000.000.  I  am  always  assuming  that  the  age  for 


pension  is  70.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  at  what  figure 
between  £24,000,000  and  £40,000,000  your  sugges¬ 
tions  would  work  out?  First  take  a  pension  of  10s. 
for  everybody,  and  secondly,  a  pension  of  8s.  What 
we  want  to  arrive  at  is  how  many  people  would  be 
brought  in  by  doubling  the  means  limit?— If  you 
adopted  my  suggestion  of  doubling  the  means  limit 
it  would  mean  an  addition  to  the  £24,000,000  of 
84  millions.  The  Income  Tax  limit  would  mean 
an  addition  of  rather  over  £13,000,000 ;  and  the 
abolition  of  the  means  qualification  altogether  would 
mean  £16,000.000.  On  my  suggestion  you  would  save 
about  74  millions. 

8390.  Suppose  that  instead  of  taking  10s.  we  took 
your  suggestion  of  8s.? — Then,  of  course,  roughly 
speaking,  it  would  mean  ‘a  difference  of  very  nearly 
a  fifth.  On  universal  pensions  the  saving  would  be 
about  8  millions  out  of  40 ;  with  a  doubled  means 
limit  about  64  millions  out  of  324.  That  makes  26 
millions. 

8390a.  I  tibnk  that  there  is  nothing  which  has  not 
been  touched  upon.  I  will  ask  you  this  final  question. 
Supposing  that  the  Income  Tax  limit  was  adopted, 
and  supposing  that  the  machinery  for  ascertaining 
income  was  perfected  it  would  be  possible,  would  it 
not,  that  one  organisation  could  then  do  what  two 
organisations  now  do — the  Income  Tax  machinery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Old  Age  Pensions  machinery  on 
the  other? — Certainly  that  is  so. 

8391.  If  that  were  practicable  it  would  get  rid  of 
the  enquiry  system  by  Old  Age  Pension  officers  and 
Old  Age  Pension  Committees  and  of  all  that  special 
machinery  of  the  State?— I  do  not  think  so  entirely. 
Other  matters  have  to  be  enquired  into  besides  means. 

8392.  Age,  for  instance? — Age  and  disqualification 
on  account  of  conviction  for  felony. 

8393.  It  would  simplify  the  matter  very  much? — 
Yes. 

8394.  And  lead  to  a  scrapping  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  machinery? — Yes,  assuming  that  you  could  take 
the  Income  Tax  limit  without  qualification.  Income 
Tax  limit  of  exemption  is  now  £130,  and  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  a  wife  is  £50,  making  £180.  With  regard  to 
a  married  couple  you  would  have  to  decide  how  you 
were  to  deal  with  the  position.  Would  you  treat 
them  as  both  entitled  to  pensions  if  their  joint  in¬ 
comes  were  less  than  £180 ;  the  thing  has  to  be  care¬ 
fully  considered  in  detail. 

8395.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Sir  John,  for  coming 
here.  Perhaps  I  may  say,  on  our  part,  that  you  a"re 
not  to  deduce  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
questions  that  we  have  put.  —No,  I  quite  understand 
that. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 


(After  a  short  adjournment.) 

His  Honour  Judge  Johnston,  called  in  and  examined. 


8396.  Chairman :  Your  Honour,  you  are  County 
Court  Judge  of  Fermanagh? — Yes,  Fermanagh  and 
Monaghan. 

8397.  You  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  Old 
Age  Pension  scheme  ? — Yes. 

8398.  You  published  a  handbook  on  it  in  1908,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Muldoon,  K.C.? — Yes. 

8399.  lrou  have  met  it  in  your  various  capacities 
as  a  Parliamentary  candidate,  as  a  member  of  an 
Urban  District  Council  and  finally  as  County  Court 
Judge  for  two  counties? — Yes. 

8400.  You  have  kindly  sent  us  in  certain  sugges¬ 
tions,  about  which  I  will  ask  you  in  a  moment. 
There  are  two  principal  points — the  question  of  age, 
and  the  amount  of  pension — on  which  you  made  no 
suggestions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  questions  of 
policy;  the  Committee  would,  however,  like  to  know 
your  views  about  them.  We  want  to  know  what  is 
thought  right  by  as  many  witnesses  and  as  great  a 
variety  of  witnesses  as  wre  can  ask? — Certainly. 

8401.  Now  will  you,  first  of  all,  tell  me,  please, 
your  view  as  to  what  alteration,  if  any,  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  amount  of  pension? — The  amount  of 
their  pension  is  7s.  6d  now? 

8402.  Tn  practice,  yes. — Under  the  statute  it  is 
only  5s. 


8403.  Yes. — I  have  come  in  contact  with  a  good 
many  pension  officers,  and  I  have  come  in  contact 
lvith  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  many  ways. 
I  frequently  have  before  me  in  my  County  Court 
questions  arising  Avith  reference  to  the  amount  which 
AA'ould  maintain  poor  people  at  present. 

8404.  You  are  aware  that  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
rightly  or  Avrongl)’,  Avas  not  to  give  complete  main¬ 
tenance  to  the  poor? — That  is  a  point  that-  I  Avas 
going  to  make.  It  depends  first  of  all  on  Avhat  the 
policy  of  the  legislature  is,  aud  as  to  Avhat  is  meant 
by  an  Old  Age  Pension.  If  they  intend  to  give 
complete  maintenance,  7s.  6d.  is  quite  inadequate,  of 
course,  at  present.  That  is  where  the  question  of 
policy  comes  in. 

8405.  Might  I  put  this  to  you?  Assuming  that  the 
policy  of  the  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  is  a  right 
one,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  should 
not  give  complete  livelihood  to  all  its  recipients, 
but  that  it  should  supplement  whatever  else  they 
may  have,  do  you  think  that  on  the  present  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Old  Age  Pensions  the  amount  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  should  be  altered?  It  is  legally  5s.  and 
in  practice  7s.  Gd.  Ought  it  to  remain  at  5s.  or 
7s.  Gd.  or  be  altered  to  Avhat? — I  am  very  clearly  of 
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opinion  that  certainly,  in  urban  districts,  it  ought 
to  be  increased  even  beyond  7s.  6d. 

8406.  To  what? — To  10s. ;  but  in  making  that  sug¬ 
gestion  I  see  great  difficulty  in  differentiating  in 
the  Act  between  urban  districts  and  rural  districts. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  intend  to  recommend 
any  increase  at  all,  you  cannot  make  such  a  differen¬ 
tiation,  and  that  there  must  be  one  rate  over  both 
urban  and  rural  districts.  Therefore  in  passing  the 
question  over  in  my  mind,  I  was  thinking  that  the 
amount  ought  to  be  increased  all  round;  and  to  strike 
an  average  between  urban  and  rural  districts  it  ought 
to  be  increased  to,  say,  8s.  6d. 

8407.  Before  I  go  into  the  other  points,  and  before 
I  get  to  your  specific  comments  in  the  calculation  of 
means,  do  you  think  that  the  number  of  people 
over  70  who  should  be  entitled  to  this  8s.  6d.  should 
be  extended  beyond  the  classes  who  are  now  entitled 
to  it? — That  is,  if  the  age  is  reduced? 

8408.  No.  I  am  coming  to  that  next.  For  the 
moment  I  am  talking  about  the  abolition  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  restriction.  You  know  that  at  the  present 
time  people  do  not  have  the  Old  Age  Pension  if  they 
have  £31  10s.  a  year.  On  the  general  point  do  you 
contemplate  the  benefits  being  extended  to  persons 
over  70  who  do  not  yet  have  them? — Yes,  I  do, 
certainly. 

8409.  I  am  speaking  generally.  To  whom  should 
they  be  extended?— When  you  come  to  my  specific- 
suggestions  you  will  see  the  class  of  persons  that  1 
think  it  ought  to  be  extended  to. 

8410.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  general 
views? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  general 
views. 

8411.  Now,  on  the  question  of  age,  what  is  your  view 
as  to  the  alteration  or  not  of  the  age  limit? — I  make 
the  same  differentiation  as  regards  age  between  urban 
and  rural  districts.  I  think  that  65  is  distinctly  the 
age  at  which  persons  should  get  Old  Age  Pensions 
in  urban  districts.  My  experience  is  that  in  rural 
districts  the  conditions  are  not  so  wearing.  There  is 
not  the  strenuous  life  and  the  pressure.  I  am  not 
at  present  prepared  to  say  that  it. ought  to  be  de¬ 
creased  from  70  with  regard  to  rural  districts. 

8412.  In  Ireland  have  you  the  Insurance  Acts  that 
we  have  here  against  unemployment  and  invalidity? 

-We  have  the  National  Insurance  Act  applying  in 
Ireland,  but  the  medical  benefits  are  not  in  operation. 
We  have  a  limited  scheme  of  Unemployment  Insurance, 
but  it  is  very  limited  in  its  scope. 

8413.  Have  you  considered  how  far  those  schemes 
might  be  developed  to  deal  with  cases  of  persons  under 
70  who  required  to  be  helped  ? — Ireland  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  and  the  large  majority  of  persons 
who  want  Old  Age  Pensions  are  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  rural  districts  in  Ireland. 

8414.  In  regard  to  them  you  do  not  propose  to 
alter  the  age  of  70,  but  with  regard  to  the  urban 
people,  who  in  your  opinion  should  have  it  at  65, 
what  do  you  say? — Well,  t  cannot  say  that  I  have 
considered  the  question  of  the  unemployment  scheme 
m  connection  with  Old  Age  Pens’ons. 

8415.  Now  you  have  very  kindly  put  in  your  state¬ 
ment  one  or  two  suggestions  about  calculating  means? 

Yes. 

8416.  Your  fust  point  I  understand  to  be  that  you 
think  means  should  be  ascertained  on  an  annuity 
basis  and  not  on  the  basis  of  an  investment  at  5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

8416a.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  make  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  a  little  more  restricted, 
would  it  not? — Yes,  certainly. 

8417.  You  think  that,  in  the  case  of  a  man  at  70 
with  £400,  that  capital  should  be  taken  on  an  annuity 
basis  and  not  at  5  per  cent.? — Yes;  I  think  the  present 
system  very  unfair  to  Old  Age  Pensioners  generally, 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  Old  Age  Pensions.  T 
should  like  to  relieve  the  State  to  that  extent. 

8418.  It  would  go  towards  enabling  the  State  to 
give  Old  Age  Pensions  to  more  people? — I  do  not 
like  strong  language,  but  I  think  it  ridiculous  that  an 
old  age  pensioner  with,  say,  £400.  which  would  bring 
him  in  £20  a  year,  should  be  able  to  keep  the  £400 
and  pass  it  on  to  his  next-of-kin  while  getting  the 
Old  Age  Pension. 

8419.  Passing  the  corpus  on  to  the  next-of-kin? — 
Yes.  T  am  very  strong  on  that  point.  T  do  not  think 


it  is  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  at  all. 

8420.  Your  next  suggestion  rather  points  the  other 
way? — It  does. 

8421.  You  say:  “I  think  a  change  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  method  of  calculating  the  means  ol  an 
old  person  who  by  deed  or  will  was  entitled  to  his 
support  off  a  farm,  or  who  was  simply  living  with 
relatives,  a  very  numerous  class  in  Ireland.  Prior 
to  the  war,  the  support  of  an  old  person  upon  a  farm 
was  very  rarely  of  more  value  than  £21  yearly,  and, 
therefore,  that  person,  as  a  rule,  got  his  full  pension 
of  5s.  a  week.  Prices  have  now  gone  up  so  much  that 
support  and  maintenance  have  become  more  valuable, 
and  what  was  value  for,  say,  £18  or  £20  a  year  before 
the  war  would  now  be  value  for  over  £31  10s.,  and  in 
consequence  an  old  person  in  receipt  of  such  support, 
although  he  gets  no  more  than  ever,  would  no  longer 
be  entitled  to  a  pension.”  You  desire  to  call  our 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  upon  the 
qualification  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  in  such  cases? — 
Yes. 

8422.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  the  calculation 
of  means  that  you  would  care  specially  to  bring  to 
our  attention?— I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that 
the  last  point  is  a  point  that  arises  particularly  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  members  of  the 
Committee  come  from  Ireland  or  not. 

8423.  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Devlin  is  not  here. — Sir 
Henry  Robinson  is  not  here? 

8424.  Neither  of  them  could  be  here  to-day.  I  am 
sorry  to  say. — I  have  not  seen  any  of  the  evidence, 
and  it  may  be  that  I  am  covering  ground  that  has 
been  covered  by  other  witnesses. 

8425.  But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  ground  can¬ 
not  be  covered  too  often  by  people  with  a  variety 
of  experience? — First  of  all,  as  regards  the  practice, 
I  do  not  think  that  up  to  the  present  this  difficulty 
has  hit  many  people,  because  I  think  the  Pension 
Officers  in  Ireland  and  the  Committees  have  dealt  with 
the  matter  in  rather  a  liberal  spirit.  I  think  that 
the  question  has  not  really  arisen  yet,  but  it  may 
arise,  and  in  law  at  the  present  time  it  could  arise. 
Take  the  case  of  an  old  person  living  with  a  relation 
on  a  farm  or  with  a  stranger  on  a  farm — because  the 
Irish  people  are  tremendously  charitable  in  their  way, 

.  and  I  find  many  old  people  living  with  absolute 
strangers,  who  are  supporting  them  and  who  have  no 
tie  with  them  at  all.  In  the  case  of  those  people  the 
support  is  worth  considerably  more  than  £20,  and 
those  old  people  at  present  would  not  be  entitled  to 
a  pension.  In  law  the  question  may  arise  at  some 
time  on  mandamus  brought  to  the  King’s  Bench 
Division,  unless  it  is  rectified  now. 

8426.  Would  it  meet  the ‘case  if  the  limit  instead 
of  being  £31  10s.  were  doubled  or  made  even  more. 
That  in  practice  would  meet  this  point  as  well  as 
possibly  meeting  other  points,  would  it  not? — It 
would.  I  am  only  pointing  out  the  difficulty.  I 
am  not  suggesting  a  remedy  or  drafting  a  clause  for 
an  Act,  though  I  am  prepared  to  do-  that  if  necessary. 
I  think  that  the  £31  10s.  ought  to  be  extended. 

8427.  Will  you  give  us  your  opinion  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  great  experience  as  to  what  it  should  be 
extended  to.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  in  your  own 
mind?  Do-  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  doubled? 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  doubled . 

8428.  I  did  not  suggest  that ;  I  merely  mention  that 
as  a  working  basis? — I  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  up  to  £50— certainly  £45 — I  am  not  quite 
clear  which. 

8499.  All  your  points  are  interesting  and  here  is  a 
very  interesting  one  with  regard  to  residence.  At 
present  a  man  has  to  have  been  12  years  ail  void  in 
the  United  Kingdom  out  of  the  20  years  D’evious  to 
his  application.  You  give  an  instance  of  a  man  of 
50  who  leaves  the  United  Kingdom  in  1898  and  comes 
back  9  years  after— in  1908- and  in  11  years’  time  he 
would  have  been  qualified  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  i 
—Yes. 

8430.  Tn  the  whole  20  years  he  has  only  been  be»-o 

II  and  so  has  lost  it? — That  is  an  extreme  case,  but 
T  know’  the  very  case  has  arisen  in  County  Derry, 
and  has  hit  people  with  regard  to  pension. 

8431.  Instead  of  the  formula  of  an  aggregate  of 
12  years  or  20  in  the  United  Kingdom  what  would 
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you  suggest? — That  is  a  dilhcult  question  to  answer-  - 
a  very  difficult  question.  I  have  thought  that  matter 
over,  and  I  can  see  that  if  you  depart  from  the 
present  formula  you  may  be  doing  a  great  injustice 
to  the  State  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time  I  think 
that,  keeping  the  present  formula,  you  might  add 
an  alternative  and  say:  “or  in  the  alternative  if  a 
person  has  been  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  last,  say,  7  or  8  years/' 

8432.  You  have  a  person  who  has  spent  all  the 
best  working  years  of  his  life,  from  18  to  62,  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  then  at  62  has  come  here; 
and  after  8  years  he  applies  for  an  Old  Age  Pension. 
Is  that  quite  consistent  with  the  idea  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  as  a  recognition  of  the  work  in  the 
country  of  persons  over  70  P — I  think  not.  I  think 
that  that  would  be  wrong.  I  am  merely  pointing  out 
the  difficulty  and  not  suggesting  a  remedy. 

8433.  We  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would? — 
If  the  Committee  desire  that  I  should  do  so  I  will 
send  in  a  memorandum  when  I  go  back  to  Dublin. 

8434.  That  is  very  kind  of  you.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  you  any  special  trouble? — The  long  vacation 
is  on  now,  and  I  am  not  doing  very  much. 

8435.  At  present  it  is  12  years  out  of  the  previous 
20? — Yes. 

8436.  Suppose  it  said  “  20  out  of  the  previous  30.” 
We  are  dealing  with  people  at  the  present  moment 
who  are  70  years  of  age? — A  person  might  still  have 
lived  in  the  country  for  9  years  and  under  that 
scheme  he  would  get  no  pension  at  all. 

8437.  No.  If  he  had  been  in  the  country  for  20 
years  out  of  30  he  might  have  had  10  years  away 
at  any  time  in  the  30  years.  I  merely  mention  that  as 
an  illustration?- — That  possibly  would  meet  the  case. 

8438.  If  you  would,  as  you  kindly  offered  to  do, 
send  us  on  this  particular  point  some  alternative 
suggestion,  we  shall  be  very  grateful  and  will  give 
it  our  best  consideration? — I  shall  be  delighted  to 
do  so. 

8439.  On  the  next  point  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
the  help  of  people  of  experience  in  criminal  law' ;  it 
is  with  regard  to  conviction  for  an  offence.  At 
present  a  man  convicted  of  a  serious  offence  cannot 
get  a  pension  for  ten  years,  and  if  he  is  sent  to 
prison  for  6  weeks  he  cannot  get  a  pension  for  2 
years.  You  suggest  a  modification.  What  is  your 
suggestion  on  that? — First  of  all  I  think  it  is  a 
very  unjust  thing.  When  I  say  an  “  unjust  thing  ”  I 
mean  it  is  wrong  policy — that  a  person  who  was 
convicted  of  a  serious  offence  years  ago  should  have 
to  wait  10  years  before  getting  his  pension.  I  think 
that  the  term  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  5  years. 

8440.  Would  you  stop  there? — I  am  doubtful  if  I 
would  stop  there.  I  would  say  possibly  two  years. 
My  experience,  *  if  I  may  give  you  it,  of  criminals 
is  that  the  ordinary  criminal  is  always  committing 
crimes.  Two  years  seldom  elapse  without  a  crime 
being  committed;  but  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  com¬ 
mits  only  one  crime,  who  is  not  an  ordinary  habitual 
criminal,  I  think  that  two  or  three  years  ought  to  be 
as  long  as  he  ought  to  wait  for  an  Old  Age  Pension. 

8441.  The  definition  of  a  “serious  offence  ”  I  take  it 
would  be  an  offence  punishable  by  more  than  12 
months’  imprisonment? — No;  more  than  six  weeks. 
The  Act  draws  that  distinction. 

8442.  A  person  guilty  of  an  offence  for  which  he 
receives  more  than  six  weeks,  in  your  judgment  ought 
to  be  disqualified  for  only  two  or  three  years  at  the 
most  ? — Yes. 

8443.  With  regard  to  the  person  who  has  suffered 
six  weeks’  imprisonment,  lie  cannot  get  a  pension  for 
two  years.  Is  that  too  severe,  or  should  it  stand,  do 
you  think? — I  think  it  is  far  too  severe.  I  do  not 
wish  to  suggest  too  stringent  or  too  strenuous  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  Act.  but  at  the  same  time  my  own 
private  opinion  is  that  the  two  years  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  six  months. 

8444.  You  would  put  it  in  this  form,  that  where 
a  man  has  been  sentenced  to  six  weeks’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  anything,  he  cannot  receive  a  pension  until 
six  months  after  he  comes  out?  If  h!e  has  not  been 
sentenced  to  more  than  six  weeks,  but  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  for  which  he  is  liable  to  ’more 
than  six  weeks,  he  should  not  get  the  pension  for 
two  or  three  years ? — -Yes,  that  is  so. 


8446.  You  say:  “  1  further  suggest  that  an  old  age 
pension  ought  to  be  expressly  excluded  from  me 
calculation  of  means  ’  for  the  purpose  of  an  instal¬ 
ment  or  a  committal  order  under  the  Debtors  Act.  ' 
Will  you  further  explain  that?  You  would  not  make 
any  order  which  would  impinge  on  the  old  age  pen¬ 
sion? — In  making  my  suggestion  to  the  Committee  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  doubtful  about  this  particular 
recommendation,  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  it  is 
necessary.  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  ever  since 
I  prepared  the  memorandum,  and  I  do  not  press  the 
recommendation  on  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
I  have  frequently  had  cases  before  me  where  com¬ 
mittal  orders  were  asked  for  against  debtors,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  had  an  old  age  pension.  Thar 
was  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  they  had  means. 
I  must  say  thar  I  have  never  made  an  order  for  the 
committal  of  an  old  age  pensioner  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  I  think  that  most  judges  would  make 
no  such  order.  Therefore  I  am  doubtful  as  to 
whether  the  Committee  need  trouble  themselves  with 
that  matter  at  all. 

8446.  As  you  know,  under  Section  6  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  1908,  the  peilsion  is  inalienable, 
and  in  bankruptcy  does  not  pass  to  the  trustees? — 
That  is  quite  right,  and  by  analogy  I  suggest  this 
additional  clause. 

8447.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  the  suggestion.  1 
do  not  know  what  my  colleagues  think.  You  would 
not  allow  the  old  age  pension  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  means?- — That  is  so. 

8448.  In  that  way  you  would  complete  the  idea  that 
it  is  inalienable? — Yes. 

8449.  Y"ou  would  ignore  the  old  age  pension  in  all 
cases  of  debt  that  come  before  you? — The  Section  says 
that  the  old  age  pension  is  not  assignable  even  on 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  pensioner.  I  think  that  my 
suggestion  carries  the  matter  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

8450.  If  creditors  cannot  get  a  farthing  of  it  when 
the  pensioner  becomes  bankrupt  you  would  argue  that 
it  is  illogical  tha&  they  should  have  a  farthing  of  it 
before  such  a  thing  happens? — Y’es,  by  means  of  a 
committal  order. 

8451.  Y’our  last  suggestion  is  that: — “It  should 
be  desirable  that  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  claimant  or  pensioner 
should  receive  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
hearing.  As  was  pointed  out  in  Hex  (Cairns)  v  Local 
Government  Board  (1911)  (2  Irish  Reports,  331),  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  not  obliged  on  such  an 
appeal  to  hear  the  appellant  or  his  witnesses.  These 
appeals  have,  in  practice,  been  admirably  heard  and 
the  results  have  given  general  satisfaction,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  claimant  or  pen¬ 
sioner  should  be  informed  of  the  place  where  and  the 
time  when  the  appeal  will  lie  heard.  In  99  cases  out 
of  every  100  the  matter  would  he  left,  as  at  present, 
to  the  officer  who  hears  the  appeals,  but  I  know  that 
there  are  occasions  when  the  claimant,  or  pensioner, 
would  wish  to  attend  or  to  be  present  at  the  hearing.” 
— The  members  of  the  King’s  Bench  Division  in  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  case  of  Cairns  v  The  Local  Government 
Board,  expressed  great  surprise  that  there  was  no 
statutory  obligation  on  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  give  notice  to  the  appellant. 

8452.  You  want  notice  of  the  time  and  place,  and 
a  right  to  the  appellant  to  be  heard? — Yes.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  and  it  is  not  entirely 
personal  experience,  that  very  often  appellants  want 
to  bring  something  to  the  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  Sir  Henry  Robinson  will 
tell  you  that  they  constantly  write  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  know  when  their  appeals  are 
coming  on.  Therefore  I  think  that  the  matter  should 
be  put  on  a  proper  basis  by  a  statutory  enactment 
that  appellants  shall  have  notice  of  the  time  when 
and  place  where  the  appeal  is  to  be  heard. 

8453.  And  be  given  audience? — Yes;  of  course,  that 
would  follow. 

8454.  I  suppose  you  find  that  where  people  have 
had  a  good  hearing  they  acquiesce  in  a  hostile  decision 

more  easily  than  where  they  have  not  been  heard? _ 

Yes.  I  want  to  guard  myself  with  reference  to  this 
recommeixdation  by  emphasising  the  fact  that  to  my 
certain  knowledge  the  appeals  have  been  very  well 
heai’d  in  Ireland,  and  have  given  general  satisfaction  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  T  know  the  gentleman 
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in  connection  with  the  Local  Government  Board  who 
hears  these  appeals.  He  is  most  careful,  and  he 
certainly  takes  every  representation  into  considera¬ 
tion  that  is  brought  to  his  notice.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  think  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to 
go  further  and  give  the  right  of  audience. 

8455.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  have 
not  mentioned  in  your  precis  that  you  would  like  to 
mention  now  before  my  colleagues  ask  questions? — 

I  cannot  say  that  there  is.  1  have  gone  over  the 
Act  very  fully.  It  is  really  a  very  simple  code  and 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  in  connection  with 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  codes  that  we  have 
to  administer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
further  I  wish  to  say. 

8456.  Mr.  Comyns :  I  understand  that  you  con¬ 
sider  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
urban  and  rural  districts  with  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  claimant  or  the  rate  of  pension? — Yes,  because 
the  two  classes  of  people  are,  so  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  really  interchangeable.  People  constantly 
go  into  the  towns  and  people  constantly  come  into 
the  country.  Difficulty  arose  in  connection  with  the 
definition  of  “  labourers.”  They  were  entitled  to 
get  houses  built  for  them  in  rural  districts.  The 
question  has  arisen  whether  a  man  is  a  labourer 
or  not  when  he  works  in  an  urban  district. 

8457.  A  further  point  is  that  there  would  be  a 
great  temptation  for  a  man  to  move  from  the  country 
into  the  town  if  he  could  get  a  pension  at  an  earlier 
age  or  a  larger  amount  of  pension  by  doing  so  ? — Yes. 
That  difficulty  was  present  to  my  mind  and  I  think 
it  is  not  feasible  to  make  a  differentiation. 

8458.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  over?— Yes. 

8459.  Now  you  refer  to  cases  where  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  calculating  the  means  of  an  old  person 
who  by  deed  or  will  was  entitled  to  support  off  a  farm. 
What  kind  of  case  is  that? — I  am  not  quite  sure 
wrhat  you  mean? — It  is  a  very  frequent  practice  in 
Ireland  for  old  persons  to  assign  their  farms  to  their 
sons,  and  by  the  deed  there  is  a  right  for  the  old 
person  to  receive  and  get  his  maintenance  off  or  from 
the  farm.  That  is  a  very  common  case.  Another 
very  common  case  is  where  an  old  man  owns  a  farm 
and  dies.  He  leaves  the  farm  to  his  son  and  leaves 
a  widow,  and  leaves  the  right  to  the  widow  to 
live  on  the  farm  and  get  maintenance  from  the  farm. 
Those  are  the  classes  of  cases  that  I  refer  to 
particularly. 

8460.  In  that  kind  of  case  is  not  the  right  to 
maintenance  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  farm  to  the  son? — Yes,  certainly. 

8461.  Does  not  that  create  difficulty? — You  mean 
that  there  might  be  cases  where  a  man  ought  to  be 
held  the  owner  of  the  farm  as  it  were  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

8462.  Not  quite  that.  A  man  transfers  his  farm  to 
his  son  and  a  provision  is  inserted  in  the  deed  that 
the  transferror  shall  be  maintained? — Yes. 

8463.  Now  that  right  is  part  of  the  consideration 
for  the  transfer? — Certainly,  and  in  most  instances 
it  is  the  sole  consideration. 

8464.  Exactly.  It  occurred  to  me  that  that  created 
a  difficulty  in  ignoring  it  for  Old  Age  Pensions  pur¬ 
poses? — I  do  not  quite  follow.  When  an  old  man 
transfers  his  farm  to  his  son  in  consideration  of  his 
maintenance  on  the  farm  the  only  property  the  old 
man  has  is  the  right  of  maintenance  on  the  farm, 
and  the  question  is  what  that  right  of  maintenance 
is  valued  at.  Before  the  war  it  was  not  value  for 
more  than  £20.  Therefore,  the  old  man  got  his  full 
pension.  At  present  it  is  value  for  over  £31  10s., 
and  in  law  the  old  man  is  not  entitled  to  any  pension. 
It-  is  the  law-  that  if  the  old  man  assigns  the  farm  to 
the  son  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Old  Age 
Pension  that  is  a  fraud  under  the  Act.  I  am  not 
considering  that  class  of  case.  In  a  case  of  that 
kind  the  old  man  gets  no  pension  at  all.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  bond  fide  case  of  a  conveyance  made  to 
a  son,  and  there  are  many  such  cases  in  Ireland  where 
an  old  man  of  70,  who  is  enfeebled  and  not  fit  to 
work  his  farm,  assigns  his  farm  to  his  son  who  is 
about  to  get  married.  The  son  says,  “  I  am  not 
living  at  home;  I  will  not  get  married;  I  will  go  to 
America  unless  you  assign  the  farm  to  me.”  The 


old  man  cannot  work  the  farm  himself  and  he  says. 

“  You  must  live  with  me  and  not  go  to  America.” 
The  son  says,  “  Assign  the  farm  to  me.”  The  old 
man  says,  “  You  must  keep  me  during  the  rest  of 
my  life  if  I  do,”  and  the  son  agrees.  That  is  a 
common  class  of  case  and  it  is  a  perfectly  bond  fide 
transaction. 

8465.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  You  do  not  suggest 
at  all  that  it  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration, 
but  at  present  if  it  is  taken  into  consideration  it 
is  valued  at  so  much  as  to  put  the  man  out  of  pen¬ 
sion? — That  is  my  only  point. 

8466.  You  want  the  minimum  means  qualification 
increased? — Yes — £31  10s.  increased  to  £50. 

8467.  That  would  cover  these  cases.? — Yes. 

8468.  Mr.  Comyns :  A  good  many  witnesses  have 
suggested  that  board  and  lodging  should  be  ignored 
altogether  when  they  are  given  by  a  relative.  The 
object  of  my  questions  rather  was  to  get  from  you 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  ignoring  board  and 
lodging  in  the  cases  you  have  in  mind? — I  do  not 
think  that  board  and  lodging  ought  to  be  ignored. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  at  all.  I  think  that  board 
and  lodging  is  means  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  calculating  whether  the  person  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  Old  Age  Pension  or  not. 

8469.  As  to  the  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage  in  having  an  appellant  present? — Yes,  a 
distinct  advantage. 

8470.  As  against  statements  in  correspondence? — 
Certainly.  I  wonder  how  the  present  system  has 
worked  so  well  as  it  has. 

8471.  The  present  system  in  England  (I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  Ireland)  is  to  put 
the  Pension  Officer’s  estimate  of  means  to  the  appell¬ 
ant  setting  out  all  the  details  and  saying: — “  This  is 
what  the  Pension  Officer  estimates  your  means  to  he. 
What  have  you  to  say”?  Then  you  get  a  reply 
written  on  the  other  side  of  the  memorandum  with  a 
criticism  of  the  various  items? — I  say  that  if  you 
recommend  this  change  to  be  made,  and  if  it  is  made 
those  facts  will  be  in  99  cases  out  of  a  100  considered 
sufficient ;  and  the  appellant  will  only  appear  occa¬ 
sionally. 

8472.  You  would  add  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that 
the  appellant  will  be  heard  at  the  office  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  such  a  time  and  it  is  open  to 
the  appellant  to  attend  if  desired? — Yes  or  some 
person  on  his  behalf. 

8473.  You  would  have  to  call  the  opposite  party, 
namely  the  pension  officer,  and  possibly  the  Pension 
Committee,  too,  urould  you  not? — I  do  not  think  so. 
The  new  provision  would  be  administered  by  an  official 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  a  commonsense 
way,  and  if  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  wras 
necessity  for  the  pension  officer  to  be  communicated 
with  he  could  communicate  with  th'e  pension  officer 
and  state  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  have  the  pension  officer  appear¬ 
ing  also. 

8474.  The  person  hearing  the  appeal  has  to  weigh 
and  sift  ex  parte  statements  by  the  appellant,  and 
those  might  in  many  instances  conflict  with  the  state¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  pension  officer  as  having  been 
made  to  him  on  the  investigation  of  the  claim? — Yes, 
but,  if  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  the  suggestions  you 
make  now  increase  the  necessity  for  the  notice  that 
1  suggest.  If  it  is  right  to  raise  these  controversial 
matters,  I  think  it  only  just  that  there  should  he  an 
opportunity  of  raising  them. 

8475.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  precedent  in  which  a 
Court  or  Department,  in  deciding  an  appeal,  invites 
one  of  the  persons  interested  to  attend,  but  does  not 
invite  all  the  other  parties? — The  application  for  an 
old  age  pension  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  form  of 
litigation.  It  is  more  administrative  work  than 
litigious  work.  I  would  let  the  pension  officer  also 
have  notice,  and  that  is  quite  right,  but  I  suggest 
that  he  will  not  consider  it  necessary  to  attend  in 
most  instances. 

8476.  In  many  cases  we  get  a  great  deal  of  contro¬ 
versy  arising  out  of  a  particular  decision  of  a  Pension 
Committee. — The  Pension  Committee  would  not  be 
the  opposite  party.  The  pension  officer  would  be  the 
opposite  party,  I  imagine? 
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8476a.  The  decision  appealed  against  is  that  of  the 
Pension  Committee,  do  not  forget? — There  is  no 
necessity  to  give  notice  to  the  Pension  Committee. 
The  pension  officer  is  what  might  be  called  the 
legitirnus  contradictor  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

8477.  I  can  imagine  excitement  on  the  part  of  the 
Pension  Committee  where  the  Department  decided  to 
accept  the  statement  of  the  pension  officer  without 
hearing  the  Committee  as  well? — I  think  that  the 
Pension  Committee  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
the  case  after  they  have  made  their  decision  or 
ruling ;  they  are  out  of  it  completely.  The  only 
persons  concerned  are  the  would-be  pensioner  and 
the  pension  officer.  Those  are  the  only  two  people  con¬ 
cerned  so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  law  goes. 

8478.  I  would  like  the  Pension  Committees  to  accept 
that  view.  They  are  very  often  greatly  interested 
in  the  fate  of  their  decisions?— If  one  of  my  de¬ 
cisions  were  appealed  from  to  a  Judge  of  Assize 
to  the  King’s  Bench*,  and  I  'attempted  to  interfere 
or  made  any  suggestion  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  I 
should  be  wrapped  over  the  knuckles  very  severely, 
and  quite  right,  too.  I  quite  appreciate  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  you  put.  My  real  answer  in  regard  to  the 
difficulty  is  that  in  99  cases  out  of  a  hundred  no  one 
would  appear  at  all,  and  the  person  would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  the  ruling  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

8479.  Chairman :  What  do  you  say  about  the  geo¬ 
graphical  difficulty?  Could  you  bring  up  a  person 
from  Kerry  or  Connemara  to  Dublin? — No;  they  need 
not  come.  They  can  get  a  friend  or  solicitor  to 
appear  before  th'e  Local  Government  Board  and  say 
what  they  want  said. 

8480.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  You  said  that  there  was 
not  so  much  need  to  increase  the  amount  of  pension 
in  rural  as  in  urban  districts? — Yes. 

8481.  Is  it  not  largely  a  matter  of  the  standard  of 
living  in  the  rural  districts,  where  they  live  on  a 
few  potatoes;  and  in  towns  do  they  not  want  more?- 
I  agree  that  it  does  depend  on  the  standard  of  living, 
and  we  must  take  the  standard  of  living  as  it  is.  The 
legislature  cannot  proceed  to  try  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  by  means  of  amendments  in  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

8482.  I  know,  but  is  it  not  accepting  an  extremely 
low  standard  of  living  as  being  all  that  the  aged 
are  entitled  to? — Certainly  the  standard  of  living  in 
rural  districts  in  Ireland  is  exceedingly  low ;  very 
much  lower  probably  than  in  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  England. 

8483.  And  with  regard  to  old  age  pensioners  it  is 
even  lower  than  that  of  the  surrounding  neighbours? 
— I  cannot  say  that.  All  the  old  people  in  agricul¬ 
tural  districts  in  Ireland  are  old  age  pensioners, 
and  therefore  the  neighbour  is  an  old  age  pensioner. 
You  cannot  make  such  a  comparison  as  you  put. 
They  all  have  the  same  standard  of  living,  as  they 
all  get  the  same  amount  of  pension. 

8484.  You  suggest,  instead  of  10s.,  8s.  6d.  to  equalise 
matters  between  country  and  town? — Yes. 

8485.  That  is  lowering  the  standard  for  those  living 
in  towns? — It  is  only  a  rough  and  ready  method 
of  getting  over  the  difficulty  of  differentiating  be¬ 
tween  country  and  town.  I  admit  that  it  is  very 
rough  and  ready,  and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  an 
absolutely  just  or  correct  method  of  solving  the 
difficulty.  I  merely  suggest  it. 

8486.  Mr.  Bowntree :  Are  the  prices  of  articles 
lower  in  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland  than  in  the 
towns? — Yes. 

84S7.  The  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  that  you  buy 
in  a  shop  cost  more  in  town  than  in  rural  districts? 
— Yes. 

8488.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  That  is  not  true  of 
clothing  and  boots,  for  instance? — No. 

8489.  I  suppose  that  old  age  pensioners  never  buy 
those? — There  is  very  little  of  that  kind  of  thing 
bought  in  agricultural  districts  in  Ireland.  Boots 
and  clothing  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  an 
old  person’s  outlay  in  the  country  districts.  He 
spends  nearly  all  he  has  on  food. 

8490.  You  spoke  of  the  difference  between  town 
and  country  and  also  with  regard  to  the  age  at 
which  pension  should  begin?— Yes. 


8491.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference  between  men 
and  women  with  regard  to  whether  one  ages  more 
rapidly  than  the  other  and  needs  a  pension  sooner? 
— i  thnk  that  in  towns  a  man  ages  more  rapidly 
than  a  woman. 

8492.  We  have  had  evidence  that  a  woman  needs  a 
pension  sooner?— In  towns? 

8493.  I  do  not  remember  which.  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  my  own  experience  really? — I  cannot  say  that 
the  difference  is  sufficiently  great,  or  rather  what 
I  have  noticed  has  sufficiently  impressed  me  to  enable 
me  to  give  valuable  evidence  to  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  point. 

8494.  With  regard  to  the  calculation  of  means 
in  the  case  of  those  living  with  relatives,  do  you  find 
much  difference  in  practice  between  the  treatment 
of  existing  pensioners  and  the  treatment  of  new 
claimants? — Do  you  mean  treatment  by  the  rela¬ 
tives? 

8494a.  No,  by  the  pensions  officer? — I  do  not  quite 
follow  the  question.  Perhaps  you  will  repeat  it  for 
me. 

8495.  Do  you  find  that,  although  the  pensions  officer 
does  not  interfere  with  the  established  old  age  pen¬ 
sioner  who  is  living  with  relatives  and  allows  him 
to  continue  to  receive  the  pension,  yet  he  refuses 
tiie  pension  to  others  in  exactly  the  same  position 
who  have  just  reached  70  and  are  making  a  new 
claim? — I  do  not  think  so.  If  a  person  is  living  with 
relatives  and  has  had  a  pension  for  some  time  he 
is  entitled  to  continue  the  pension.  If  another  person 
reaches  70  and  is  also  living  with  relatives,  and 
applies  to  the  Pension  Committee  for  a  pension  and 
is  entitled  to  it  and  does  not  get  it,  he  appeals  to  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

8496.  You  were  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
prices  have  gone  up,  and  you  implied  that/ the  pension 
officer  might  disallow  the  pension.  Are  they  making 
a  difference  with  regard  to  new  claimants? — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  they  are. 

8497.  That  is  the  meaning  of  my  question? — Yes.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  follow  it.  It  is  my  fault. 

8498.  Mr.  Dun  ford:  Now,  Judge,  you  have  made 
three  proposals — that  the  amount  be  increased,  that 
the  means  limit  should  be  increased,  and  that  the 
age  should  be  reduced.  In  what  order  of  importance 
do  you  put  those  three?  It  is  possible  that  we  may 
not  be  able  to  recommend  all  of  them  ? — Exactly.  I 
think  that  the  order  of  importance  is  first  of  all  the 
amount  and  secondly  the  age. 

8499.  You  put  age  before  alteration  of  the  means 
limit? — No.  I  put  alteration  of  means  limit  before  re¬ 
duction  of  the  age.  I  say  the  amount  of  pension  is 
first  and  the  age  is  second. 

8500.  And  the  means  limit  last? — The  means  limit 
last. 

8501.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  pensioners 
going  into  workhouses  in  your  area  for  medical  relief 
and  the  pension  being  cut  off  in  consequence? — No. 
I  do  not  think  that  that  happens  very  often.  We 
have  a  dispensary  system  in  Ireland,  and  most  of  the 
old  age  pensioners  do  not  go  into  the  workhouse  at 
all.  They  go  to  the  dispensary  officer  and  get  medicine 
and  live  at  home.  I  understand  that  the  dispensary 
system  that  we  have  in  Ireland  does  not  exist  in 
England.  It  was  because  of  the  existence  of  the 
dispensary  system  we  have  in  Ireland  that  medical 
relief  was  not  applied  to  Ireland  under  the  Insurance 
Act. 

8502.  The  receipt  of  medical  assistance  does  not 
disqualify  in  that  case? — No. 

8503.  In  your  view  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  anybody  to  be  dis¬ 
qualified  by  medical  relief? — Yes.  I  may  be  wrong 
but  I  think  that  medical  relief  does  not  disqualify 
according  to  the  Act. 

8504.  That  is  the  Act,  but  is  it  carried  out? — Yes.. 
I  think  so.  It  depends  on  the  discretion  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  officers.  I  think  that  they  carry  out  the  Act 
very  discreetly. 

8505.  You  have  not  come  across  any  case  where  it 
has  not  been  carried  out  in  that  respect? — No,  I  have 
not. 

Col.  Nathan  Baw :  The  dispensing  system  in  Ire¬ 
land  only  applies  to  out-patients,  does  it  not? — No, 
you  could  not  describe  them  as  out-patients.  They 
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are  not  in  the  workhouse  at  all.  They  do  not  belong 
to  the  workhouse. 

8506.  But  the  dispensary  does  not  supply  beds?— 

No. 

8507.  Mr.  Dun  ford :  How  far  does  this  dispensary 
system  carry;  does  it  carry  all  over  Ireland ? — Yes. 

8508.  Including  Dublin? — Including  Dublin  and  the 
urban  districts.  There  are  two  classes  of  medical 
officers  under  the  Poor  Law  system,  first  of  all  the 
medical  officer  who  attends  to  the  workhouse  and  the 
infirmary ;  then  we  have  another  class  of  medical  officer 
called  the  dispensary  officer.  He  has  a  dispensary  in 
each  dispensary  district,  and  poor  people  can  go  to  the 
dispensary  and  get  free  medicine  and  free  advice,  and 
as  a  rule  old  age  pensioners  go  to  a  dispensary  officer. 

8509.  Is  that  dispensary  system  paid  for  out  of 
the  rates? — It  is  paid  for  out  of  Government  funds 
and  local  rates. 

8510.  Mr.  Bowntree :  Is  there  no  institution  in 
Ireland  where  a  person  can  get  medical  relief  inside? 

— Yes,  the  workhouse  infirmary  and  the  medical 
officer  of  the  workhouse  there  attends  to  him.  If 
the  man.  does  not  go  the  workhouse  he  oan  go  to  the 
dispensary  and  get  medical  relief  while  he  lives  at 
home  or  with  his  relatives. 

8511.  Col.  Nathan  Raw:  If  a  poor  old  age  pensioner 
goes  into  the  workhouse  to  receive  medical  treatment 
is  his  pension  stopped? — No,  it  is  not  stopped. 

8512.  As  a  matter  of  law  it  ought  not  to  be,  but 
from  your  experience  is  it? — My  experience  is  that 
it  is  not  stopped,  and  frequently  you  come  across  that 
class  of  case  on  registration  appeals  with  reference 
to  parliamentary  votes.  It  comes  up  before  me  in 
appealing  from  the  clerk  of  the  Crowd,  who  is  the 
Registration  Officer  now.  The  law  is  the  same — that 
medical  relief  does  not  disqualify  for  the  vote,  and 
you  have  to  consider  that  branch  of  the  law  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Pension  Officers  ever  disqualify  because  of  medical 
relief.  The  case  does  not  arise  in  Ireland  at  all. 

8513.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  While  we  are  on  the 
question  of  medical  relief,  as  a.  matter  of  fact  pen¬ 
sioners  in  workhouse  infirmaries  are  at  present  being 
disqualified  where  they  are  chronic  cases? — Yes. 

8514.  Under  the  opinion  given  by  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  where  the  illness  lasts  for  three  months 
they  may  be  taken,  generally  speaking,  as  chronic 
cases  ? — Yes. 

8515.  Then  the  question  of  the  revocation  of  the 
pension  may  arise? — It  is  a  question  of  fact  whether 
a  person  is  a  pauper  residing  in  the  workhouse  or  is 
merely  in  the  workhouse  for  medical  relief.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact  in  each  case. 

8516.  That  is  the  line  now  taken.  They  are  in 
those  cases  disqualified? — Where  they  are  paupers 
they  are  disqualified  and  they  are  not  if  they  are 
persons  in  the  workhouse  receiving  medical  relief. 

8517.  If  they  are  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  and 
are  chronic  cases  of  sickness  or  disability,  under  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  they  are 
not  entitled  to  pension  under  the  dispensation  with 
regard  to  medical  relief ;  perhaps  you  were  not  aware 
of  that? — Of  what? 

8518.  Of  the  line  which  is  now  being  taken  and 
which  has  been  taken  for  the  last  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years? — I  do  not  think  that  point  has  been 
made  in  Ireland. 

8519.  Excuse  me,  it  has. — I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

8520.  It  is  the  combined  opinion  of  all  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown? — The  combined  opinion  of  the 
Irish  Law  Officers  is  one  thing.  The  question  is 
whether  difficulty  has  arisen  in  practice.  The  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  may  answer  an  abstract  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  matter  has  arisen 
in  practice  in  Ireland. 

8521.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  a  person  in  a 
workhouse  infirmary  may  be  there  for  medical  relief 
but  he  may  be  disqualified  and  is  at  the  present 
time  being  disqualified  because  the  Pension  Officer  acts 
on  an  opinion  given  by  the  combined  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown? — I  follow. 

8522.  Chairman:  Where  residence  in  a  workhouse 
infirmary  is  merely  an  incident  of  regular  life  in  the 
workhouse  it  is  in  a  different  footing  from  where  a 
person  goes  in  ad  hoc  and  comes  out  again  when 
health  is  restored  ?*t-The  only  light  I  can  throw  on  it 


is  this :  the  law  is  that  a  pauper  in  a  workhouse  shall 
not  have  an  Old  Age  Pension,  whereas  a  person  resid¬ 
ing  in  an  infimary  merely  for  medical  relief  shall. 

No  opinion  of  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  can  alter 
that. 

8523.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  am  aware  of  that.  It 
would  appear  that  there  is  no  disqualification  from 
what  you  said  to  Colonel  Raw,  but  that  is  not  really 
the  case.  Now  with  regard  to  the  calculation  of 
means,  in  your  precis  you  suggest  that  the  calculation 
with  regard  to  cash  capital  should  be  an  annuity 
basis? — Yes. 

8524-25.  What  do  you  say  about  house  property 
owned,  but  not  occupied,  by  the  pensioner  or  claimant. 

At  present,  as  I  daresay  you  are  aware,  the  capitalised 
value  of  that  is  taken  and  the  means  reckoned  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  that  valuation? — My  suggestion, 

I  must  admit,  applies  more  to  cash  capital  than  to 
house  property  or  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

8526.  Would  you  ‘differentiate  there? — No.  I  do 
not  see  how  logically  I  could.  It  would  be  more 
difficult  to  carry  it  out  in  the  case  of  house  property 
or  in  a  farm  than  in  the  case  of  cash.  Where  you  have 
a  pensioner  with  £200  or  £300  in  cash,  by  turning  up 
life  annuity  Tables  you  can  ascertain  the  value  at 
once. 

8527.  The  Government  valuer  can  determine  the 
value? — Yes.  I  would  be  rather  inclined  to  differenti¬ 
ate  between  the  two  classes  of  property  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

8528.  If  a  person  has  cash  capital  lie  can  live  on 
the  capital? — Certainly. 

8529.  But  he  may  have  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
house  property?— Yes. 

8530.  With  regard  to  residence  in  the  United  King¬ 

dom,  you  are  going  to  give  us  your  considered  sugges¬ 
tion? _ Yes,  if  the  Committee  desire  me  to  do  so  I 

will  send  in  a  memorandum  of  the  suggestion  I 
have  to  make  with  regard  to  that. 

8531.  Chairman:  As  to  an  alternative  qualifica¬ 
tion? — Yes.  I  will  send  it  in  the  shape  of  a  proposed 
clause  if  you  wish. 

8532.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  The  idea  is:  to  prevent 
people  coming  home  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting 
the  pension? — I  quite  see  the  object. 

8533.  That  would  apply  more  particularly  to  Irish 
Americans,  would  it  not? — Yes.  I  admit  that  there 
is  greater  necessity  with  regard  to  Ireland  than  there 
is  with  regard  to  England,  to  carefully  guard  against 
the  case  to  which  you  refer.  But  apart  from  that 
it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  there  are  people 
who  have  been  hit  by  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

8534.  I  quite  admit  that.  Now  with  regard  to  a 
person  having  the  right  of  being  heard  orally  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  appeal,  who  would  pay 
the  expenses  of  attendance? — They  would  pay  their 
own  expenses. 

8535.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  do  that? — 
Certainly.  You  could  not  start  paying  their  expenses. 

8536.  That  would  probably  limit  the  number  very 
considerably? — Yes.  They  could  easily  get  a  solicitor 
to  appear  for  them  or  a  relative  in  Dublin  or  some 
person  whom  they  know. 

8537.  In  England  there  would  be  still  greater  dis¬ 
tances  to  travel? — Yes,  but  it  would  be  only  in  very 
rare  cases  that  this  provision  would  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of,  and  in  such  a  case  the  pensioner,  feeling  that 
he  had  a  grievance,  would  probably  go  to  some  trouble 
and  expense  to  h'ave  himself  heard. 

8538.  Mr.  Comyns  spoke  about  the  pension  officer 
being  required  to  be  present.  You  say  that  he  might 
not  want  to  be  present,  but  the  Local  Government 
Board  might  want  him  to  be  present? — Very  well, 
then,  there  is  no  reason  why  power  should  not  be 
given  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give  notice 
to  the  pension  officer  also. 

8539.  To  make  him  appear? — Not  to  make  him 
appear,  but  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  appear. 

8540.  But  my  point  is  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  might  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
appear,  and  should  they  have  the  power  which  they 
haye  not  now  of  making  him  appear  it  might  upset 
present  arrangements? — I  think  that  point  would 
never  arise,  because  the  pension  officer  is  really  an 
officer  of  the  State  and  must  do  his  duty  properly, 
and  if  request  was  made  to  him  by  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  he  would  appear  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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8541.  Mr.  Dunford  asked  you  in  what  order  you 
would  like  to  see  the  suggestions  carried  out.  You 
said,  amount  of  pension  first,  then  reduction  of  the 
age,  and  then  alteration  of  means  limit? — Yes. 

8542.  With  regard  to  the  means  limit,  if  you  waited 
for  your  age  suggestion  to  come  into  force  rather  than 
your  means  limit  suggestion,  would  not  that  affect 
those  people  who  are  now  living  with  relatives  on 
farms  and  who  would  be  assessed  at  a  higher  figure 
than  £21  for  their  board  and  lodging? — I  think  that 
all  these  changes  ought  to  be  made.  I  think  the 
Legislature  ought  to  make  them  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  the  question  that  was  asked  me.  I  only 
answered  really  under  pressure,  or  I  will  not  say 
pressure,  but  in  order  to  give  some  kind  of  answer 
at  any  rate. 

8543.  One  of  the  most  important  difficulties  with 
regard  to  lowering'  the  age  is,  of  course,  the  question 
of  cost? — Yes. 

8544.  The  question  of  cost  is  not  so  important  with 
regard  to  your  means  proposal  as  it  is  with  regard  to 


age.  I  only  want  to  make  that  point  quite  clear? — 
Exactly. 

8545.  Chairman :  You  have  not  gone  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  these  things,  of 
course  ? — No. 

8546.  You  can  easily  appreciate  that  to  lower  the 
age  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  financially  than  to 
modify  the  conditions? — I  recognise  that. 

8547.  And  also  that  our  country  is  much  poorer 
to-day  than  it  was  before  the  war? — I  know  that. 

8548.  Mr.  Rowntree :  Not  Ireland? — I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  we  have  suffered  as  much  "by  the  war 
as  you  have  suffered  in  England  and  Scotland.  We 
did  not  suffer  anything  like  it,  but  still  Ireland  is 
poorer.  Taking  it  all  round  I  think  the  country 
is  poorer  as  the  result  of  the  war.  The  poverty 
may  not  yet  be  in  operation,  but  it  will  be  as  the 
result  of  the  war. 

8549.  Chairman:  Your  Honour,  we  are  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  coming.— I  have  been  only  too 
glad  indeed  to  help  the  Committee. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


Mr.  R.  F.  Blackburn,  called  in  and  examined. 


8550.  Chairman  :  I  think  that  you  are  kind  enough 
to  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  United  Trades 
Council  and  Labour  League? — Yes. 

8551.  You  bring  with  you  a  resolution  which  your 
League  were  good  enough  to  pass  and  you  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  tell  us  a  little  about  the  reasons  why  that 
resolution  has  been  passed.  I  understand  your 
resolution  is:  “That  we,  the  members  of  the  Dublin 
Trades  Council  and  Labour  League,  call  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  by  providing 
a  sufficient  sum  weekly  for  old  age  pensioners,  re¬ 
ducing  the  age  limit,  and  increasing  to  at  least 
£62  per  annum  the  incomes  of  persons  entitled  to  such 
pensions ;  that  we  enter  our  strongest  protest  against 
the  disqualification  of  claimants  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  received  Poor  Law,  medical,  or  surgical 
relief.” 

8551a.  You  also  asked  for  the  Committee  to  sit 
in  Dublin,  but  while  we  are  unable  to  do  that, 
we  are  very  pleased  to  see  you  here  as  representing 
your  Council  and  League? — Yes.  I  can  quite  under¬ 
stand  the  position. 

8552.  Now  first  of  all  I  would  like  to  clear  up 
the  matter  with  regard  to  disqualification.  Do  we 
understand  that  there  are  cases  in  Dublin  of  claimants 
being  disqualified  because  they  have  received  medical 
or  surgical  relief? — Yes. 

8553.  As  distinguished  from  Poor  Law  relief? — 
Yes,  that  is  so 

8554.  Is  it  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Committees  and  Pension  Officers? — Yes. 
They  are  quite  satisfied  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  are  also  aware  of  the  fact. 

8555.  On  what  ground  is  it  done* — because  under 
the  present  Act  medical  relief  is  not  a  bar? — I  think 
what  Mr.  Commissioner  Burke  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  stated  was  that  when  a  person  becomes 
a  chronic  case  he  is  disqualified,  and  the  whole 
argument  I  think  arises  on  the  word  “  chronic.”  f 
happen  to  be  a  Relieving  Officer  of  the  Dublin  Union 
and  many  cases ‘come  to  my  notice  of  old  sue  pen¬ 
sioners  seeking  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  We 
find  that  when  they  go  into  the  Union  Hospital,  which 
they  are  forced  to  do  unfortunately  at  the  present 
moment  in  Dublin,  owing  to  the  lack  of  other  hospital 
accommodation,  the  Pension  Officer  after  a  week  or 
two  disqualifies  them  under,  I  think,  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  1908.  A  deputation  went  before  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  I  have  a  report  here  in  the 
“  Irish  Independent  ”  newspaper  of  the  1st  October, 
1918.  Mr.  Commissioner  Burke  pointed  out  that  no 
option  was  open  to  the  Board  but  to  disqualify 
persons  considered  chronic,  and  Mr.  Field  (that  is 
the  late  member  of  Parliament)  replied  that  he  failed 
to  see  the  justice  of  that  view,  as  Parliament  had 
not  excluded  a  person  who  might  be  a  chronic  inmate. 
Mr.  Burke  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  deputation. 


8556.  Mr.  Dunford :  That  was  all  you  got  I  sun- 
pose? — That  was  all  we  got. 

8557.  Chairman :  On  this  point  are  you  aware  of 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
on  the  interpretation  of  this  clause? — No.  I  have 
never  read  it. 

£558.  What  you  say  is  that  in  practice  people  are 
disqualified  occasionally  in  Dublin  when  they  have 
only  been  in  a  hospital  for  two  or  three  weeks? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

8559.  In  the  case  of  a  person  staying  in  a  Poor 
Law  hospital  for  a  year  or  two  obviously  that  is  in  a 
different  category,  is  it  not? — The  fact  is  that  our 
old  people  have  so  many  complaints.  They  go'  in 
perhaps  with  rupture.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
go  in  with  varicose  ulcers  on  the  legs  brought  on  by 
heavy  work  in  the  early  period  of  their  lifetime,  oi 
for  kidney  trouble  or  bronchitis.  That  is  a  very  pre 
valent  thing.  We  find  that  many  cases  go  in  with 
bronchitis  and  they  require  medical  attention  each 
day,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the  weather. 
You  know  it  is  a  very  slow  matter  betimes,  and  they 
are  often  four,  five  or  six  months  in  the  Union 
Hospital  before  they  are  fit  to  come  out.  Another 
hardship  has  arisen :  very  often  those  men  are 
married  men  with  very  old  wives  not  able  to  work. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I  have  had  to  intercede  with 
the  Master  of  the  Workhouse  not  to  stop  the  amount 
which  the  Guardians  had  decided  ought  to  be  stopped 
for  maintenance  so  that  the  wife  would  be  able  to 
keep  the  room  on. 

8560.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  that. 
Your  view  is  that  ”  at  any  rate  there  should  be  power 
to  prevent  the  stopping  of  a  pension  or  the  allocation 
of  it  entirely  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  as  it 
may  prejudicially  affect  the  position  of  the  wife  or 
some  other  person  dependent  on  the  pensioner.  Do 
von  follow  me? — I  am  sorry. 

8561.  You  would  like  to  have  the  law  so  altered 
that  if  a  pensioner  went  into  the  workhouse  infirmary 
for  a  long  while  the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  not 
take  all  his  pension,  but  leave  enough  to  help  the  wife 
who  is  outside? — Yes. 

8562.  That  is  your  point? — Yes.  The  Poor  Law 
authorities  agree  willingly  once  their  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  case.  But  the  Master’s  attention  has  to 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  married  man 
and  that  his  wife  and  he  have  been  depending  on  the 
7s.  6d. 

8563.  We  will  take  a  note  of  what  you  have  kindly 
told  us.  You  want  the  word  “  chronic  ”  defined  in  a 
way  more  favourable  to  the  Old  Age  Pensioner? — 
Yes,  quite  so. 

8564.  That  is  the  point  really? — Yes. 

8565.  Now  what  do  you  call  a  sufficient  sum  weekly 
for  Old  Age  Pensioners? — At  the  present  moment  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  define  what  would  be  sufficient, 
owing  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  cost  of  living.  Before 
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I  left  Ireland  yesterday  I  found  that  bread  had  gone 
up  another  penny,  or  some  fraction,  and  also’  butter. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  figure,  but  there  is  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  bread,  and  butter. 

8566.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  us  what  sum  you 
think  should  be  granted  to  Old  Age  Pensioners  at 
the  present  time,  having  in  mind  their  needs,  and 
taking  into  account  the  poverty  of  the  country  ?— 
I  hold  that  15s.  at  least  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
Old  Age  Pensioner  at  the  present  moment. 

S567.  Irrespective  of  what  it  costs  the  country? — 
Well,  sir,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  fact 
that  very  many  of  these  old  chaps  have  been  work¬ 
ing  since  15  years  of  age,  and  you  will  admit  that 
very  many  of  them  have  given  their  best  both  to 
the  State  and  to  every  one  else  concerned  Many 
of  them  have  reared  families  who  have  done  their 
duty,  and  I  think  that  the  least  the  State  might 
do  would  be  to  step  in  and  give  those  poor  old  people 
something  to  live  on  in  comfort  in  their  old  age. 

8568.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Acts  was  not  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  livelihood  to  anybody,  but  to  give  a  sum  which 
would  be  an  appreciable  part  of  the  livelihood.  That 
was  the  principle  when  Parliament  established  Old 
Age  Pensions  in  1908,  and  it  was  the  principle  in 
1911?— Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

8569.  I  am  glad  that  you  are.  Would  you  like  that 
principle  departed  from? — I  might  remind  you  also 
that  the  same  thing  applies  to  out-door  relief.  They 
do  not  give  an  adequate  sum.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Board  of  Guardians  that  gives  a  sufficient  sum  to 
live  on  without  other  assistance. 

8570.  I  am  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  directly.  Old 
age  pensioners  are  on  a  different  footing.  There  is 
an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  locality  to  look  after 
the  destitute  poor? — Yes. 

8571.  But  the  old  age  pensions,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
were  only  intended  to  give  appreciable  help  to  the 
old  and  not  to  furnish  them  with  enough  to  live  upon 
altogether.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  that  principle 
(whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  is  not  for  us),  do  you 
say  that  what  was  5s.  before  the  war  ought  now  to 
be  made  15s.? — Yes. 

8572.  Does  your  League  know  the  cost  that  would 
be  involved  in  that? — No.  I  do  not  think  they  went 
into  details. 

8573.  We,  unfortunately,  you  understand,  have  to 
consider  all  these  things? — I  think  that  my  Council 
were  quite  satisfied  that  this  Committee  would  go  into 
those  details,  and  felt  that  it  was  not  for  them  to 
oonsider  them.  Now.  if  what  you  say  is  the  correct 
reading  of  the  feeling  of  Parliament,  might  I  put 
before  you  one  case  which  I  have?  I  will  give  details, 
with  your  permission.  It  is  the  case  of  an  old  lady, 
aged  77,  formerly  a  domestic.  That  poor  old  creature 
has  no  relations  or  friends  alive  at  the  present 
moment.  She  is  simply  living  on  the  7s.  6d.  Old  Age 
Pension,  and  occasionally  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  give  here  an  order  for  2s.  6d.  The  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  cannot,  and  should  not,  be 
expected  to  give  assistance  to  Old  Age  Pensioners, 
because  they  have  not  the  funds  at  their  disposal. 
You  know  the  composition  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  like  that? — Because  they  have  not  funds  for 
Dublin,  who  visit  the  poor  in  their  homes,  and  where 
they  see  cases  of  poverty  or  hardship  they  leave  an 
order  for  food  to  the  value  of  a  certain  figure — 2s.  6d. 
or  more  where  there  are  children  concerned.  I  do 
not  think  it  fair  that  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
or  any  other  charitable  organisation,  should  be  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner. 

8574.  When  you  say  that  it  is  not  fair,  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  idea  you  are  intending  to  convey. 
If  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  not  enough  (and  you  may 
take  it  from  me  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Parliament 
never  intended  that  it  should  be,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  enough  for  a  person  to  live  on),  why  is  it 
unfair  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  good 
Society  like  that? — Because  they  have  not  funds  for 
the  nurpose.  and  certainly  I  think  that  the  State 
should  step  in  and  support  the  old  people  once  they 
are  past  labour. 

8757.  Entirelv? — Yes.  entirelv. 


8576.  I  only  want  to  understand  you.  Now  what 
you  suggest,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  a  different 
principle  from  that  which  governs  the  existing  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ask  you  what 
change,  if  any,  you  wish  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  the  Acts,  and  also  whether  you  would 
like  the  principle  of  the  Acts  altered.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  you  would  like  the  Old  Age  Pension 
increased  to  an  amount  that  would  provide  a  com¬ 
plete  though  humble  livelihood  for  old  people? — Yes. 

8577.  Do  you  think  that  the  Oity  of  Dublin  or  any 
other  place  ought  to  be  relieved  of  its  duty  with 
regard  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  which  duty  has  been 
placed  on  them  for  hundreds  of  years?  I  am  only 
asking. — I  know  that  Old  Age  Pensions  would  not 
relieve  the  City  of  Dublin. 

8578.  It  would  relieve  the  City  of  Dublin  by  any 
claim  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  on  the  rates  in  any  form, 
would  it  not? — You  mean  after  they  have  received 
the  Old  Age  Pension? 

8579.  Yes.  Supposing  they  had  15s.  or  £1  Old  Age 
Pension,  it  would  mean  that  people  in  Dublin  would 
receive  that  who  otherwise  might  have  to  go  to  the 
Guardians  for  relief.  Is  that  not  so? — Yes.  When  a 
person  reaches  70  at  present  the  ratepayers  of  Dublin 
are  relieved  of  all  responsibility. 

8580.  Are  they? — Yes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
may  not  give  outdoor  relief  to  any  person  in  receipt 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension. 

8581.  Do  you  think  that  that  disqualification  ought 
to  remain? — With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  do  you 

mean  ? 

8582.  Yes. — I  think  that  the  State  ought  to  step  in 
and  give  sufficient  to  support  the  old  person  once  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  65,  irrespective  of  any 
responsibility  or  any  obligation  of  the  local  Guardians. 

8583.  Therefore  to  that  extent  you  wrould  relieve  the 
locality  of  a  burden  wffiich  has  been  on  them  for  some 
centuries? — Yes,  I  would.  And  one  of  the  strongest 
reasons  for  doing  it  is  this :  As  you  are  aware  the 
tendency  has  been  and  was  still,  at  any  rate,  up  to 
recently  for  the  flocking  of  the  country  people  from 
the  country  districts  into  the  cities.  That  has  been 
the  tendency  in  Ireland,  especially  with  regard  to 
Dublin.  They  remain  for  many  years  in  Dublin,  and 
unfortunately  very  many  of  our  fine  stalwart  young 
fellows  who  come  in  get  broken  down  in  health.  Some¬ 
times  they  get  constant  employment  and  reach  the 
age  of  70,  but  still  we  have  a  number  of  infirm  people 
who  would  not  be  old  enough  for  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  and  who  would  be  on  the  rates  of  Dublin. 

8584.  Dublin  gets  the  benefit  of  the  work  that'  these 
people  do  who  come  in  from  the  country  districts 
until  they  grow  old  or  break  down,  does  it  not? — 
Yes,  if  they  go  into  it  from  boyhood. 

8585.  Or  even  young  manhood? — But  in  many  cases 
they  do  not. 

8586.  You  have  put  it  very  clearly.  Now  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  age  at  which  old  people  should  have  the 
pension  of  15s.  When  would  you  begin  to  give  it? — 
At  the  present  moment,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
living,  I  think  it  is  the  least  you  can  expect  them  to 
live  on. 

8587.  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  You  have 
shown,  first  of  all,  that  you  want  to  completely  cover 
their  livelihood  and  that  the  pension  should  be  15s. 
Now  at  what  age  should  it  begin? — At  65. 

8588.  Why  do  you  say  that? — From  my  short  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  relieving  officer,  and  I  am  guided  by 
the  Civil  Service,  if  I  may  say  so.  When  once  a  man 
reaches  65  they  call  on  him  to  resign.  They  pension 
him  off  or  superannuate  him. 

8589.  In  that  case  it  is  deferred  pay,  is  it  not,  and 
he  has  contributed? — At  65  a  working  man  or  woman 
is  less  able  to  work  or  follow  employment  than  a 
Civil  Servant  is  at  65.  Take  the  men  at  the  quay, 
for  instance.  I  have  the  case  of  a  man  who  formerly 
had  a  small  forge,  a  horse-shoer.  He  worked  for  him¬ 
self.  He  is  64^  years  of  age  at  present,  and  his  wife 
is  61.  That  man  has  been  completelv  broken  down 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  he  has  been  unable  to 
work. 

8590.  You  have  in  Ireland,  have  you  not,  National 
Insurance  for  disability  a.nd  other  things? — Yes;  un¬ 
fortunately  we  have  the  Insurance  Act. 
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8951.  Why  unfortunately? — Because  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  at  all,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  what  Parliament 
actually  meant  it  to  be. 

8592.  What  you  complain  of  is  not  that  you  have 
it,  but  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  you  would  like  it 
to  be  ? — It  is  not  as  good  as  I  would  like  it  to  be,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  as  good  as  Parliament  wished  or 
intended  it  to  be. 

8593.  Has  your  League  considered  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  develop  National  Insurance  so  as  to 
deal  with  cases  of  people  under  70  who  are  unable 
any  longer  to  work  or  whose  health  has  given  way? 
— We  have  not  considered  that  matter.  To  take  the 
case  I  have  mentioned :  How  would  you  treat  the 
man  who  had  a  small  forge  of  his  own  under  the 
Insurance  Act?  He  would  have  no  cards. 

8594.  Have  you  voluntary  contributions  in  Ireland? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  Insur¬ 
ance. 

8595.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  case  or  any¬ 
thing  like  every  case  could  come  under  the  existing 
Act.  I  merely  asked  whether  your  League  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  extension  of  National  Insurance  to  deal 
with  people  under  70,  and  you  say  that  your  League 
has  not  considered  that? — No,  it  has  not. 

8596.  The  third  thing  that  you  ask  is  that  the  limit 
of  income  should  be  nearly  doubled,  and  should  be 
£62  a  year  instead  of  £31  10s.  ? — Yes. 

8597. "  That,  I  presume,  is  partly  because  of  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living? — Yes. 

8598.  Now  with  regard  to  restrictions,  would  you 
leave  those  or  try  to  alter  them?  You  know  what  I 
mean.  At  present  you  have  to  count  the  savings 
that  a  man  has  in  the  Savings  Bank  and  what  his 
friends  are  giving  him,  or  anything  coming  in  from  a 
Trade  Union.  If  you  doubled  the  limit  of  income, 
would  you  leave  the  restrictions  or  modify  them? — 
We  believe  that  such  things  as  savings  and  allowances 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  pensions. 
That  is  the  feeling  of  the  Labour  Movement — that 
they  should  not  be  taken  into  account. 

8599.  Neither  savings  nor  any  allowances? — Nor 
anv  allowances. 

8600.  Either  from  a  Friendly  Society  or  Trade 
Union,  or  from  relatives? — Exactly. 

8601.  Is  it  the  view  of  your  League  that  everybody 
should  have  a  pension  (incidentally  of  15s.)  who  has 
no  more  than  £62  a  year  in  addition  to  what  he^  gets 
from  friends  or  from  his  savings  or  from  his  Trade 
Union  or  from  his  Friendly  Society?  Is  that  what 
it  comes  to?  Do  you  follow  me? — I  follow  you  quite 
clearly,  but  I  want  to  be  careful  before  answering 
that  question.  Would  you  bring  a  man  with  savings 
in  the  bank  under  that?  Do  you  want  that? 

8602.  It  is  not  what  I  want.  I  am  only  trying 
to  make  the  matter  clear  to  you?- — And  I  want  to  be 

clear  about  it.  .  . 

8603.  Your  League  say  very  clearly  that  the  limit 
of  income  should  be  practically  doubled? — Yes. 

8604.  In  other  words,  a  man  is  eligible  for  a 
pension  if  he  has  not  more  than  £62  a  year? — Yes. 

8605.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  reckon¬ 
ing  whether  he  has  got  £62  a  year  you  would  not 
count  any  interest  on  money  in  the  bank.  You  would 
not  count  anything  that  his  friends  or  relations  allow 
him.  You  would  not  count  any  allowance  he  gets 
from  a  friend!  v  society  and  you  would  not  count  any 
allowance  he  gets  from  a  trade  union.  Is  that  right? 
—Yes. 

8606.  So  that  a  man  if  he  were  lucky  might  have 
something  from  all  those  sources,  and  also  have  £62 
a  year,  and  yet  be  eligible  for  pension;  or  he  might 
have  £55  a  year  by  earning  it  or  otherwise,  and  all 
those  other  sources  of  income.  Would  you  then 
suggest  that  he  should  have  15s.  a  week  in  addition? 
— If  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  account  in 
the  Savings  Bank,  w7hich  I  think  is  very  unlikely,  I 
would  not  count  that.  The  allowances  that  his  friends 
may  give  him  are  only  voluntary  and  I  hold  that 
they1  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  Should 
he  be  hicky  enough  to  have  a  little  money  with 
interest  accruing,  my  League  would  not  take  any 
notice  of  that  fact. 

8607.  Nor  of  any  allowance  from  a  friendly  society? 
—We  are  not  aware  of  any  cases  at  the  present 

moment  in  Ireland  where  they  would  get  any  such 
allowance. 


8608.  Are  there  any  allowances  from  trade  unions? 
— No,  unfortunately  not. 

8609.  Thank  you.  I  think  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  tell  us  all  the  points  that  your  League 
wishes  to  put  forward.  Is  there  anything  you  would 
like  to  say,  speaking  generally,  before  my  colleagues 
ask  questions? — No.  1  only  wish  to  follow  up  the 
point  that  at  the  age  of  65  I  believe  that  people 
are  past  labour,  speaking  generally.  In  the  banks 
and  in  the  Civil  Service  and  also  in  the  Police  Ser¬ 
vice  they  are  called  on  to  resign  from  60  to  65.  I 
think  that  that  goes  to  prove  to  you  that  men  are 
not  fit  for  duty  at  chat  age  or  they  would  be 
retained  longer.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced  at 
present  in  the  labour  world  owing  to  the  fact  that 
once  a  per  son  is  60  or  65  he  cannot  get  employment. 

8610.  They  cannot  get  fresh  employment,  but  they 
may  remain  in  their  old  employment.  Now,  to  put  the 
question  which  Mr.  Dunford  usually  puts,  what  is 
the  order  in  which  you  ask  for  these  three  things — 
rasing  the  amount  of  the  pension,  lowering  of  the 
age,  and  increasing  the  limit  of  income?  Supposing 
that  we  or  the  Government  were  unable  to  do  one 
or  other  of  these,  or  not  able  to  do  any  of  them, 
which  is  the  most  important  in  your  opinion ;  which 
comes  second  and  which  comes  third? — I  would  say 
raising  the  amount,  and  that  at  once.  I  say  that 
without  hesitation.  If  you  do  not,  very  many  of 
those  unfortunate  people  in  the  City  of  Dublin  will 
die  of  utter  starvation  or  semi-starvation  in  the 
coming  winter.  As  recently  as  last  Saturday  a 
man,  when  I  went  to  him,  said,  “  I  would  much 
prefer  that  you  should  take  me  out  and  shoot  me 
than  ask  me  to  exist  on  the  Old  Age  Pension.” 

86111.  Was  any  effort  made  to  get  any  help  for 
him  from  the  Guardians?— No  help  can  be  given  by 
the  Guardians. 

8612.  Under  the  present  Act? — Not  under  the 
present  Act. 

8613.  He  was  not  ill,  I  hope? — No.  He  was  broken 
down  with  infirmity. 

8614.  But  not  otherwise  ill.  You  put  increase  of 
amount  first? — Yes,  and  that  immediately,  before  the 
winter  months  if  possible. 

8615.  Secondly,  which  do  you  suggest? — Lowering 
of  the  age. 

8616.  And  lastly  the  heightening  of  the  income? — 
Yes. 

8617.  Now.  supposing  that  an  Old  Age  Pension  of 
15s.  were  not  given,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  that  the 
law  is  not  altered  to  that  extent,  do  you  wish  that 
the  disqualification  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  relief 
should  be  removed  or  kept  on?  You  follow  my  point, 
do  you  not? — Yes,  quite  clearly.  I  hold  that  the 
State  should  step  in  and  not  ask  the  local  authorities 
to  assist. 

8618.  I  follo.w.  You  put  that  before  with  great 
clearness.  What  I  am  asking  is  this:  Supposing  that 
the  Old  Age  Pension  were  not  sufficient  to  provide 
completely  for  an  old  man  or  woman,  would  you 
suggest  that  they  should  be  eligible  for  outdoor 
relief,  or  that  they  should  remain  as  they  are  to-day — 
ineligible? — I  hold  that  they  should  remain  as  to-day 
— ineligible  for  outdoor  relief — and  that  the  State 
should  step  in  and  support  the  old  people,  and  not 
the  local  Guardians. 

8619.  I  follow  that;  but  supposing  that  the  State 
has  not  stepped  in.  Supposing  that  this  winter,  the 
law  being  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  7s.  6d., 
as  it  is  to-day,  would  it  be  better  or  would  it  not 
be  better  that  before  the  winter  the  disqualification 
with  regard  to  receiving  help  from  the  Guardians 
should  be  taken  away?  I  follow  what  you  say — 
that  the  pension  should  be  large  enough — and  I  only- 
ask  you  if  and  when  the  pension  is  not  large  enough 
completely  to  provide  for  a  person  the  Guardians 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  help  where  help  is  needed  ? — 
They  ought  to  be  allowed  in  special  cases,  but  I 
think  it  totally  unfair  for  the  Guardians  to  be  asked 
to  do  so,  because  they  are  heavily  saddled  at  the 
moment  on  account  of  sick  people,  and  much  more 
so  through  the  fact  of  having  a  so-called  National 
Health  Insurance  Act. 

8620.  That,  you  think,  adds  to  the  burden  without 
equivalent  benefits.  Is  that  it? — I  think  that  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  is  like  the  Old  Age 
Pension — not  what  it  was  originally  meant  to  be. 
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I  will  give  one  case  only,  just  to  show  you  what  I 
mean,  if  I  may? 

8621.  Certainly,  because  we  may  be  able  to  use  it 

perhaps? — Take  the  case  of  a  married  man  with  six 
children  in  family.  I  have  such  a  case  on  my  book. 
That  poor  wretch - - 

8622.  Colonel  Nathan  Baw :  Why  a  wretch? — Owing 
to  the  fact  of  being  sick. 

8623.  1  thought  you  meant  owing  to  having  six 
children? — The  poor  fellow  becomes  ill.  For  the  first 
week  he  receives  no  payment  in  any  shape  or  form. 
The  following  week,  if  he  has  his  card  sufficiently 
stamped,  he  receives  the  magnificent  sum  of  10s. 

8624.  Mr.  Dunford :  It  is  the  first  three  days,  not 
the  first  week? — He  does  not  receive  anything  until 
after  the  first  week  at  least. 

8625.  But  if  you  are  sick  again  within  12  months, 
then  you  are  paid  right  from  the  commencement  of 
the  sickness.  In  the  first  illness  the  first  three  days 
are  disregarded  ?— After  10  days  he  gets  10s.  Is 
that  correct? 

8626.  It  depends  on  the  practice.  Some  people 
pay  on  Saturday  for  that  week?— He  must  be  three 
days  ill  before  he  notifies  his  society,  and  seven  days 
elapse  before  he  receives  his  10s.,  and  that  is  all 
that  the  poor  fellow  has  to  live  on  under  the  National 
Health  Insurance  Act,  and,  as  you  know,  10s.  is 
very  little  good  to  a  married  man  with  a  large 
family. 

8627.  He  can  go  into  a  Friendly  Society,  and 
insure  in  that  way? — In  what  class  of  Friendly 
Society  do  you  mean  ? 

8628.  Chairman :  In  the  case  you  put  before  us, 

was  the  man  a  member  of  a  Friendly  Society? _ I 

want  to  show  you  that  through  the  insufficiency  of 
the  National  Health  Insurance  the  rates  have  to  do 
something,  and  that  is  sufficient  without  asking  them 
to  support  aged  people. 

8629.  You  mean  that  persons  like  the  one  you 
mentioned  get  so  little  from  National  Insurance  that 
they  have  to  be  assisted  by  the  Guardians  as  well? — 
Yes. 

8630.  You  are  a  relieving  officer,  I  think  you  said? 
— Yes. 

8631.  How  long  have  you  been  relieving  officer? — 
Going  on  for  four  years. 

8632.  And  as  a  relieving  officer  you  feel  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  everything  that  the  Guardians 
can  do? — Yes.  I  know  that  they  are  severely  taxed 
at  the  present  moment,  and  I  consider  it  very  unfair 
to  ask  the  local  ratepayers  to  contribute  a  halfpenny 
more.  In  fact,  I  had  better  not  jeopardise  my 
position  by  what  I  say,  but  I  think  that  they  should 
not  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  old 
people  after  the  age  of  65. 

8633.  Mr.  Dunford:  How  old  was  the  person  you 
referred  to  with  the  six  children  ?— The  man  I  have 
in  mind  was  40  years  of  age,  a  coal  labourer.  I  my¬ 
self  had  to  step  in  and  contribute  to  the  support  of 
that  family  from  the  local  rates  while  he  was  sick. 

8634.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  The  great  bulk  of  Old 
Age  Pensioners  in  Ireland  are  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  are  they  not? — I  do  not  know;  I  have  not 
the  statistics  and  have  never  seen  them,  and  I  can¬ 
not  speak  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  districts. 

8635.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are.  Cannot  you 
express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  agricultural 
districts? — No,  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

8636.  Or  as  to  whether  a  man  at  65  is  practically 
worked  out  at  that  age  in  agricultural  districts? 
You  cannot  speak  with  regard  to  that? — No,  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  agricultural  districts. 

8637.  Now  you  were  asked  whether  you  would  ex¬ 
clude  certain  means  in  calculating  means  for  Old  Age 
Pension  purposes,  and  you  said,  yes,  with  regard  to  a 
whole  number  of  things,  did  you  not?  Money  in  a 
bank,  money  received  from  Friendly  Societies  or 
Trades:  I  nions  and  help  from  friends  you  would  ex¬ 
clude,  as  I  understand  it? — Yes,  up  to  £62  10s. 

8638.  1  did  not  understand  that  before.  You  mean 
excluding  them  altogether  and  allowing  a  man  to 
have  £62  in  addition? — Yes. 

8639  Chairman:  So  I  understood.  Would  you 
leave  the  £62  10s.  in  addition  to  other  things?- -To 
what  other  things? 


8640.  What  he  gets  from  friends  and  what  he  has 
in  the  Savings  Bank.— Well,  I  may  tell  you  straight 
that  what  they  get  from  friends  will  be  very  little. 

8641.  That  may  be. — The  most  that  I  can  see  those 
unfortunate  old  people  getting  from  friends  will  be 
a  pipe  of  tobacco.  They  very  rarely  get  anything 
else. 

8642.  I  am  not  disputing  that,  but  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  we  want  to  know  what  your  view  is.  Should  a 
man  have  up  to  £62  10s.  in  addition  to  what  he  gets, 
big  or  little  (I  agree  that  it  will  "be  little)  from 
friends  or  from  savings  or  from  a  Friendly  Society? — 
Yes. 

8643.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  I  understand  that  you 
qualify  it? — No. 

8644.  If  you  once  exclude  certain  items  of  means 
you  are  going  a  long  way  towards  universal  pensions? 
— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  am  most  anxious 
for  that. 

8645.  The  main  objection  to  universal  pensions  is 
the  enormous  cost.  Some  of  the  proposals  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  per  annum.  Perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  of  that? — I  am  quite  aware  that  it  runs 
into  a  large  sum,  but,  still,  I  am  also  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  State  owes  a  duty  to  these  old 
people  to  support  them  in  their  old  age. 


8646.  There  is  one  other  matter  I  would  like  to 
clear  up  if  possible.  In  your  resolution,  in  the  last 
sentence,  you  say,  “  We  enter  our  strongest  protest 
against  the  disqualification  of  claimants  ” — (pension 
claimants) — “  on  the  ground  that  they  have  received 
Poor  Law  medical  or  surgical  relief.”  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  taking  the  words  just  as  they  stand,  that  the 
fact  that  they  have  received  it,  not  that'  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  it,  disqualifies  them.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Is  it  simply  that  the  wording  is  a  little  bit 
inexact? — It  should  not  be  “  claimants  ”  ;  it  should  be 
“  pensioners.”  They  look  on  it  that  they  have  a 
claim  to  a  pension. 

8647.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  they  will 
be  disqualified. — Yes,  they  are  disqualified  on  receiv¬ 
ing  surgical  relief. 

8648.  You  have  it  in  the  past  tense — “  have  re¬ 
ceived.” — You  might  delete  the  word  “  claimants  ” 
and  put  “  Old  Age  Pensioners.”  There  is  a  slip  in 
the  drafting  of  the  resolution. 

8649.  Have  received  or  are  receiving  ”  it  should 
be,  should  it  not?  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
they  have  received  it  that  they  are  disqualified?-- 


8650.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Do  you  know  of  many 
pensioners  who  have  nothing  but  the  pension  to  live 
on? — Yes.  I  can  give  concrete  oases. 

8651.  Are  they  a  large  propoi’tion  of  the  pensioners? 
— Yes,  the  majority. 

8652.  How  do  they  manage?  What  is  the  rent  in 
Dublin,  for  instance? — With  your  permission,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  give  the  lady  one  or  two  instances. 
But  perhaps  I  am  taking  up  too  much  time.  Take 
the  case  of  a  widow  aged  71J.  She  has  been  unable 
to  work  for  the  past  six  years  through  infirmity. 
Previous  to  getting  the  pension  she  received  outdoor 
relief  and  would  prefer  still  to  get  outdoor  relief. 
She  would  then  be  able  to  get  assistance  from  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Indigent 
Room  Keepers’  Society. 

8653.  Chairman:  Does  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  only  help  people  who  are  getting  Poor  Law 
assistance  ? — In  my  district,  I  believe,  there  are  onhc 
two  people  receiving  relief  from  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  who  are  Old  Age  Pensioners. 

8654.  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  follow  my  question. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  “  She  would 
prefer  to  continue  to  get  outdoor  relief,  as  then  she 
could  get  relief  from  th!e  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  ”?  Does  that  mean  that  they  only  give  help 
to  people  with  outdoor  relief? — No. 

8655.  What  does  it  mean? — As  a  rule  they  do  not 
give  assistance  to  anyone  with  the  Old  Age  Pension. 
3  8656.  It  means  that  she  would  be  better  off  with 
outdoor  relief  than  with  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes, 
much  better  off. 

8657.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  If  she  would  rather  have 
it,  why  does  not  she  ask  for  it?— Once  she  comes  to 
the  age  of  70  I  am  most  anxious,  as  relieving  officer, 
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to  get  rid  of  her  from  my  book,  and  reduce  the 
number  on  outdoor  relief.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  so. 

8658.  What  do  you  give  as  outdoor  relief? — To 
widows  7s.  6d.  and  a  bag  of  coal  twice  a  month. 

8659.  What  is  the  price  of  a  bag  of  coal  in  Dublin? 
— Do  you  mean  for  poor  people? 

8660.  I  do  not  want  the  exact  figure,  but  she  gets 
the  coal  besides  the  7s.  6d.  ? — Yes. 

8661.  And  would  be  distinctly  better  off  with  out¬ 
door  relief  than  with  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes. 

8662.  Do  the  guardians  make  a  habit  of  giving 
what  are  known  as  “  medical  comforts  ”  to  Old  Age 
Pensioners? — Please  tell  me  what  you  call  “  medical 
comforts  ”  before  I  answer  that  question? 

8663.  It  is  an  expression  used  by  many  guardians 
in  England.  If  an  Old  Age  Pensioner  is  not  very 
well  and  has  to  have  the  doctor,  the  doctor  may 
suggest  that  she  would  be  better  if  she  had  milk,  for 
instance.  The  allowance  under  the  doctor’s  orders 
ekes  out  the  Old  Age  Pension? — We  are  under  two 
different  Poor  Laws,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  The  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland  distinctly  states  that  such  relief 
cannot  be  given  to  such  people.  That  is  one  of  the 
cases  ineligible  for  outdoor  relief.  Medical  relief 
can  only  be  given  where  the  patient  is  not  fit  for 
removal  to  the  hospital.  It  is  only  a  temporary  thing, 
and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  days  the  person  may  be 
fit  to  be  removed  to  the  hospital.  You  can  give 
medical  atendance.  The  doctor  can  attend,  and  does 
attend,  and  he  may  supply  provisions  and  so  on. 

8664.  Chairman :  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  under 
the  law  in  Dublin  a  doctor  cannot  order  better  food 
for  a  poor  person  in  their  own  homes  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  rates? — Not  unless  the  person  is  unfit  to 
be  moved  to  the  hospital,  and  the  special  form  dis¬ 
tinctly  states,  “  I  recommend  so  and  so  for  such  and 
such  a  person,  who  is  unfit  for  removal.” 

8665.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker:  Here  it  is  frequently 
given  to  somebody  who  is  a  walking  case  and  does  not 
need  to  be  kept  in  bed  at  all? — The  Poor  Law  is 
much  better  in  England  than  in  Ireland. 

8666.  Now  can  you  say  that  the  feeling  of  those 
whom  you  represent  is  that  Old  Age  Pensioners 
should  not  receive  Poor  Law  relief? — The  guardians 
are  most  anxious  that  they  should  receive  Poor  Law 
relief. 

8667.  To  eke  out  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Yes.  By 
“  Poor  Law  relief  ”  I  mean  relief  in  the  hospital. 
That  is  the  point. 

8668.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I  am  speaking 
about  outdoor  relief.  You  have  given  your  own 
opinion  on  the  point,  but  does  your  League,  the  body 
whom  you  represent  to-day,  feel  that  the  bar  on 
outdoor  relief  should  be  removed  and  that  Old  Age 
pensioners  should  receive  outdoor  relief?— They  have 
never  discussed  that  question  or  taken  it  up. 

8669.  From  your  knqwledge  as  relieving  officer  can 
you  tell  us  of  many  between  65  and  70  who  apply  for 
outdoor  relief  who  would  not  have  to  do  so  if  the 
age  for  pension  were  lowered? — At  the  present 
moment  I  have  260  between  60  and  70  years  of  age. 
I  have  not  the  exact  number  over  65.  I  had  an 
awful  experience  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
the  certificate  of  birth  when  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Act  came  out  first. 

8670.  What  proportion  would  be  over  65,  as  far 
as  you  can  judge? — There  would  be  at  least  200 
women  and  about  46  men. 

(Mr.  Bowntree  in  the  Chair.) 

8671.  Chairman:  Can  you  tell  us  the  strength  of 
the  League  that  you  represent?  How  many  members 
are  you  speaking  for? — I  think  that  if  you  look  at 
the  original  letter  sent  to  the  Secretary  you  will  see 
the  exact  number,  or  approximately  the  number. 

8672.  I  see  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  affi¬ 
liated  societies.  The  total  membership  exceeds 
25,000?— Yes. 

8673.  Does  it  practically  mean  the  Dublin  Labour 
Party? — Yes,  the  Dublin  Labour  Party. 

8674.  It  is  the  most  important  labour  organisation 
in  Dublin? — It  is  the  only  principal  one  in  it.  It  is 
the  representative  of  various  trades  unions  of  the 
Citv  of  Dublin. 

8675.  Mr.  Thinford :  Did  Larkin  have  anything  to 
do  with  it?- — He  was  an  ordinary  delegate  to  it;  that 
is  all,  the  same  as  anyone  else. 


8676.  Chairman:  1  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  thought  the  majority  of  old  age 
pensioners  in  Ireland  had  nothing  but  the  old  age 
pension  to  live  upon.  Were  you  speaking  of  Dublin 
then? — Yres;  I  should  have  said  Dublin. 

8677.  It  is  really  your  considered  view  that  the 
majority  have  nothing  but  their  pension  to  live  upon? 
— Yes,  in  the  City  of  Dublin  that  is  so.  Of  course,  it 
will  all  depend  on  what  you  mean  by  all  they  have  to 
live  upon.  Excuse  me  for  questioning  you,  but  do 
you  think  that  a  son  or  daughter  should  support  the 
old  couple,  and  would  you  call  that  income? 

8678.  At  the  moment  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
from  you  is  whether  you  are  correct  in  saying  that 
the  majority  are  living  on  the  pension  unaided  by 
any  other  source? — Yes. 

8697.  Let  me  put  it  in  this  way :  I  suppose  that 
in  Ireland  many  of  these  pensioners  get  help  from 
their  sons? — It  all  depends.  If  the  son  is  a  married 
man  he  cannot  help. 

8680.  Do  they  not  often  live  with  a  married  son? 
— You  find  cases  where  they  live  with  a  married  son 
or  married  daughter. 

8681.  In  that  way  the  married  son  helps? — That  is 
why  I  asked  you  what  you  call  help.  Would  you  call 
the  fact  of  living  with  a  married  son  or  married 
daughter  income? 

8682.  It  is  technically  means,  as  you  know.  I  want 
to  get  at  the  proportion  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 
Dublin  who  have  nothing  else  to  live  upon  but  their 
pensions.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  still  adhere  to 
the  view  that  the  majority  have  nothing?— Yes,  I 
believe  that  is  correct.  I  am  quite  clear  on  that 
point. 

8683.  How  many  relieving  officers  are  there  in 
Dublin  ? — Thirteen. 

8684.  So  that  really  your  practical  knowledge 
covers,  let  us  say,  one-thirteenth  of  the  area  of 
Dublin? — No.  Unfortunately  my  own  is  one  of  the 
largest  areas  of  any  Relieving  Officer  that  I  know  of. 

8685.  Are  you  covering  a  quarter  of  Dublin? — It 
would  be  very  hard  to  answer  that  question.  I  am 
covering  a  portion  where  I  hold  that  the  biggest 
majority  of  the  poor  people  are  living.  It  is  the 
poorest  district.  I  will  put  it  in  that  way. 

8686.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  Y7our  evidence 
has  interested  us  very  much,  and  you  have  given  us 
many  new  facts.  YTou  are  speaking  from  experience? 
— Yes,  I  am  trying  to  do  so. 

8687.  I  want  to  know  whether  your  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  Dublin  extends  to  more  than,  say,  a 
quarter  or  a  fifth  of  the  whole  of  Dublin? — Mine  is 
the  poorest  district  in  Dublin,  down  by  the  quays 
where  the  coal  porters  are  working — right  along  by 
the  coal  quays.  Perhaps  you  know  Dublin  as  well  as 
I  do. 

8688.  I  know  it  a  little.  You  are  Relieving  Officer 
in  the  poorest  district  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

8689.  May  not  some  of  the  answers  that  you  have 
given  to  us  be  true  as  applying  to  the  district  which 
you  cover,  but  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  if  you 
take  the  whole  of  Dublin.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
statement  that  the  majority  of  the  pensioners  have 
nothing  to  live  on  except  their  pension :  that  may  be 
so  in  the  area  you  refer  to,  but  do  you  think  that 
it  is  true  also  of  the  area  which  your  colleagues  cover  ? 
— Well,  why  I  came  to  that'  conclusion  was  that 
previous  to  my  present  position  I  happened  to  be 
Clerk  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  very  poor 
district.  At  that  time  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
came  into  operation  and  I  had  then  the  experience 
of  meeting  thousands  of  people  who  were  seeking 
baptismal  certificates,  and  I  think  that  no  one 
clerk  in  any  church  had  so  many  certificates  through 
his  hands  as  I  did  -when  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
came  into  force.  I  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  Act 
at  the  time,  and  from  my  knowledge  gained  then,  and 
it  has  been  confirmed,  as  Relieving  Officer,  I  believe 
that  the  majority  of  the  old  age  pensioners  had  no 
other  income. 

8690.  Thank  you. — Might  I  follow  that  on?  There 
was  a  recommendation  set  out  that  people  seeking 
the  certificates  should  pay  the  sum  of  Is.  I  found, 
with  very  little  exception,  that  they  could  not  pay 
the  Is.  for  the  certificate.  If  you  forced  them  to  do 
if  they  had  to  borrow  it. 
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8691.  They  did  pay  in  the  end  in  one  way  or 
another  ? — No,  we  did  not  press  it. 

8692.  In  Dublin,  if  an  old  age  pensioner  has  no 
other  means,  do  you  consider  that  he  can  live  on  15s. 
at  the  present  time? — It  would  take  at  least  15s. 

8693.  Do  you  think  that  an  old  age  pensioner 
could  live  on  15s.? — All  he  would  be  able  to  do  would 
be  to  exist. 

8694.  It  would  be  a  close  thing  and  he  would  still 
want  help.  He  could  live,  but  it  would  be  a  close 
thing? — I  do  not  know  what  the  coming  winter  is 
going  to  be,  so  I  would  not  like  to  say  that. 

8695.  Do  you  suggest  a  flat  rate  of  15s.  or  do  you 
look  to  a  graduated  scale  with  15s.  as  the  maximum  ? 

. _ I  am  in  favour  of  a  graduated  scale  where  there 

are  husband  and  wife  receiving  the  Old  Age  Pension. 
There  might  be  a  graduated  scale  in  that  case. 

8696.  There  is  a  graduated  scale  now,  as  you  know, 
according  to  the  means  that  a  person  has.  Do  you 
look  to  a  continuation  of  that  or  do  you  want  a 
flat  rate  of  15s.  given  whatever  the  means? — Yes,  15s. 

8697.  A  flat  rate  to  everyone? — Yes. 

8698.  Whether  they  have  means  of  £30  or  £60? — 
If  you  raise  the  means  limit  to  £62,  then  I  would 
be  in  favour  of  15s. 

8699.  Mr.  Dunford :  You  have  the  dispensary 
system  of  treatment  in  Dublin?— Yes. 

'  8700.  The  dispensaries  are  supported  by  public 
funds? — Yes. 

8701.  Treatment  thereat  does  not  disqualify,  does 
it? — No.  That  is,  medical  treatment,  and  they  get 
medicine. 


8702.  They  get  medical  treatment  and  medicine 
free  ? — Yes. 

8703.  Do  not  the  bulk  of  the  needy  people  go  to  the 
dispensaries  instead  of  to  the  Poor  Law  institutions? 
— Yes;  they  all  go  to  the  dispensaries'. 

8704.  So  that  cases  that  require  treatment  inside 
the  unions  are  not  very  many,  but  very  few  ? — Very 
few  indeed- — well  no,  perhaps  I  should  not  say  that. 
I  think  I  have  made  a  slip  there.  Take  a  man  suffer¬ 
ing  from  varicose  ulcers  or  bronchitis.  There  are 
cases  which  require  rest. 

8705.  You  mention  such  cases.  What  would  be 
the  proportion  of  the  cases  that  go  to  the  union? — 
Last  year  127  cases  were  struck  off  during  the  twelve 
months. 

8706.  Is  that  for  the  whole  of  Dublin? — For  the 
Dublin  Union. 

8707.  How  many  pensioners  are  there  in  Dublin? — 
I  have  not  that.’  I  thought  the  Committee  would 
have  that  fact,  so  I  did  not  bother. 

8708.  The  dispensary  system  obviates  a  good  many 
hardships  ? — Yes. 

8709.  Chairman-.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  evidence  you  have  given  to  us,  Mr.  Blaok- 
burne? — Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  very  careful 
hearing.  I  am  sure  you  have  displayed  great  patience 
in  listening  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not 
follow  some  of  your  questions.  They  were  somewhat 
intricate  at  first. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 

( Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30  o’clock.) 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 

Thursday ,  31s/  July ,  1919. 


Present : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  D.  ADKINS,  M.P.  (in  the  Chair). 

Mrs.  H  JENNIE  BAKER,  Miss  M.  CECILE  MATHESON. 

Sir  THEODORE  G.  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E.  ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq. 

H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq.  Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 

J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P.  Sir  ALFRED  W.  WATSON. 

E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  1 

_  _  f  o  €CT  CtCLTlCS. 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  j 


Mr.  H.  H.  Cook,  called  in  and  examined. 


8710.  Chairman :  I  think  that  you  have  kindly  come 
here  to  give  us  such  help  as  is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour? — Yes,  Sir. 

8711.  One  of  the  class  of  facts  which  it  is  desirable 
we  should  know  as  far  as  possible  is  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  between  the  pre-war  period  and 
the  present.  What  we  should  like  to  know  would  be 
whether  that  increase  is  likely  to  be  permanent  or  to 
become  greater  or  to  become  less,  and  if  we  can  do  so 
we  want  to  ascertain  what  rate  of  development  in 
either  directions  is  probable.  You  have  come  here  to 
tell  us  what  you  know  on  these  points  and  on  which 
of  these  points  no  evidence  is  possible? — I  am  afraid 
that  the  position  is  that  the  probable  rise  of  prices 
is  considered  to  be  such  an  uncertainty  that  we  cannot 
offer  any  evidence  on  the  point.  It  will  be  largely 
affected  by  administrative  action  in  the  near  future 
and  in  the  more  distant  future  by  developments  which 
we  cannot  foresee  at  present.  It  is  impossible  to  offer 


anything  useful  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  The 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction  made  an  estimate  with 
which  you  may  be  familiar,  with  regard  to  the  post¬ 
war  level  of  prices. 

8712.  We  had  better  begin  with  those  facts  that  you 
can  give  us.  What  is  the  average  increase  in  retail 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light 
between  July,  1914,  and  the  present  month? — Up 
to  the  1st  of  the  present  month  the  average  increase 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  working  class  family  was 
estimated  to  be  105  to  110  per  cent. 

8713.  Is  it  approximately  the  same  whether  you 
include  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light  or  merely  confine 
yourself  to  the  principal  foodstuffs? — It  is  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  whichever  figure  one  accepts. 

8714.  Is  that  the  highest  increase  which  has  been 
noted  during  the  period? — No,  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  1918,  the  corresponding  percentage  for 
all  items  was  between  120  and  125,  and  for  food  it 
was  133  per  cent. 
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8715.  To  what  is  due  the  decline  in  prices  from 
November,  1918  until  now? — It  is  almost  entirely 
reduction  in  the- prices  of  food.  There  have  been 
movements  in  some  other  items  in  both  directions, 
but  food  would  account  for  almost  the  whole  of  the 
decrease. 

8716.  Are  the  causes  which  have  led  to  decrease  in 
the  prices  of  food  causes  which  are  still  operating? — 
Yes,  in  part,  but  the  decrease  is  partly  seasonal.  For 
instance  the  price  of  milk  will  rise  again  as  the  winter 
comes  on  and  the  price,  of  eggs  also  will  increase. 

8717.  How  much  of  the  decrease,  ydiich  on  the 
food  I  notice  is  nearly  25  per  cent.,  is  a  seasonal 
decrease,  and  how  much  is  not  seasonal ? — I  could  not 
tell  you  that,  I  am  afraid,  because  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  say  how  much  of  any  change  in  price  is 
due  to  the  season.  We  attempted  to  distinguish 
at  one  time,  but  had  to  give  it  up.  We  cannot  dis¬ 
associate  seasonal  movements  from  more  general 
movements. 

8718.  These  figures  you  have  given  us  are  based  on 
particulars  of  retail  prices  collected  in  most,  cases 
monthly  from  shops  doing  a  working  class  trade? — 
Yes. 

8719.  And  such  facts  collected  from  a  variety  of 
places  and  persons  have,  I  peresume,  been  combined 
into  a  general  percentage  increase? — Yes,  a  combina¬ 
tion  has  been  made. 

8720.  There  lies  behind  the  statistical  that  much 
the  same  quantities  have  been  consumed  during  the 
war  period  as  pre-war? — Yes;  we  had  to  adopt  that 
assumption.  At  different  times  the  assumption  has 
been  actually  untrue,  in  fact,  with  different  com¬ 
modities,  but  we  have  had  to  maintain  a  standard 
list  to  ensure  that  the  record  should  be  continuous 
as  regards  prices,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  changes 
in  price  level  should  not  be  obscured  by  fluctuations  in 
the  quantities  of  the  various  items  purchased. 

8721.  Have  you  the  proportions  for  the  average 
working  class  family? — Yes. 

8722.  Have  you  any  statistics  directly  bearing  on 
the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  from  pension  or  means? — We  have  no  statis¬ 
tics  directly  bearing  on  that  point. 

8723.  I  need  not  ask  you  in  great  detail  on  the 
following  parts  of  your  memorandum.  I  will  merely 
put  it  in  this  way,  and  my  colleagues  can  ask  further 
questions  if  they  think  it  necessary.  The  rise  in  the 
price  of  foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries  is  felt  to  the 
full,  is  it  not,  by  a  pensioner  who  has  little  or 
nothing  to  live  upon  besides  the  pension? — Well,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  felt  to  the  full,  but  when  working 
out  the  figures  statistically  the  relatively  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  income  which  pensioners  spend  in 
rent  produces  a  statistical  figure  which  would  make 
it  appear  that  they  are  not  more  unfavourably 
situated  than  other  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
because  their  circumstances  were  so  limited  before  the 
war,  and  they  had  to  spend  so  much  on  rent,  the 
effect  is  to  minimise  the  increase  when  you  work  it 
out  as  a  purely  arithmetical  calculation.  That  takes 
no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  margin  for  exceptional 
expenses  which  might  come  along  is  absolutely  nil. 

8724.  The  effect  of  your  statistical  enquiries,  I  take 
it,  is  that  whereas  on  the  one  hand  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rent  to  the  means  of  the  old  age  pensioner 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  excessive  cost  on  the 
whole,  that  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  old  age 
pensioners,  particularly  the  poorer  of  them,  are  very 
much  nearer  the  margin  of  subsistence,  and  any  in¬ 
crease  presses  more  hardly  on  them  than  on  people 
who  are  better  off.  That  is  what  it  comes  to? — Yes. 

8725.  That  being  so,-  may  we  take  it  that  as  a 
general  rule  old  age  pensi oners  feel  the  increase  of 
cost  quite  as  much  as  any  class  of  the  community, 
and  probably  slightly  more,  than  others?  I  want  to 
know  what  your  view  is.  If  you  cannot  give  us  a 
view,  no  doubt  you  will  tell  us  so.  We  want  to  know 
whether,  from  your  statistical  knowledge  and  investi¬ 
gation.  old  age  pensioners  feel  the  increase  in  prices 
more  than  people  generally,  less  than  people  gener¬ 
ally,  or  on  an  average  the  same  as  people  generally. 
Can  you  tell  us  that? — It  is  a  very  difficult  question 
for  me  to  answer  on  the  basis  of  the  statistics  alone. 
I  have,  of  course,  a  general  impression,  but  the 
statistics  alone  provide  a  percentage  which  does  not 


seem  to  be  really  in  accord  with  the  realities  of  life  as 
applied  to  a  person  whose  income  was  before  the  war 
as  low  as  5s.  a  week.  When  you  have  a  person  writh 
a  supplemental  allowance  of  any  kind,  or  where  two 
old  age  pensioners  live  together,  then  I  think  one  can 
say  that  the  increase  in  prices  has  affected  them 
relatively  just  as  much,  and  perhaps  as  they  have  no 
margin  to  fall  back  upon  it  has  affected  them  more. 

8726-28.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  who 
has  13s.  a  week  with  the  pension  and  other  resources, 
such  a  person  would  feel  the  increase  in  prices  to  the 
full  of  the  average? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

8729.  Probably  a  shade  more? — Yes. 

8730.  In  the  case  of  those  who  with  the  pension 
have  less  than  13s.  a  week,  they  would  feel  it  pro¬ 
portionately  more  ?  The  less  they  have,  the  more 
the  increase  tells,  does  it  not? — So  far  as  the  prices 
alone  are  concerned,  yes ;  but  one  has  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  if  2s.  a  week  has  to  be 
spent  on  rent  the  increase  in  prices  only  applies  to  the 
other  3s. 

8731.  I  follow  that. — I  want  to  convey  what  I  feel 
on  the  matter  when  I  say  that  the  statistical  con¬ 
clusion  requires  qualifying.  The  increase  in  cost  of 
living  of  a  person  who  rented  a  room,  but  existed  on 
bread,  margarine  and  water— which  could  be  done  for 
a  short  time — would  be  still  less.  The  lower  you  get 
down  the  less  is  the  statistical  increase,  but  in  reality 
you  get  to  a  point  wThere  the  statistics  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  means  of  life. 

8731a.  The  normal  old  age  pensioner  will  feel  the 
excess  of  prices  to  the  full  of  the  average? — Yes. 

8732.  And  rather  more  because  of  the  limitation  of 
income  ? — Y  es . 

8733.  But  when  you  go  below  that  you  have  to 
consider  the  greater  proportion  that  rent  bears  to 
the  total,  and  the  less  variety  of  food  stuffs  that  are 
obtainable  ? — Yes. 

8734.  And  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  that  the 
poorer  a  persbn  is  the  more  any  change  in  the  way 
of  high  prices  affects  him? — Yes,  that  was  the  solution 
of  my  replies  to  the  previous  questions. 

8735.  The  inter-relation  of  those  three  considera¬ 
tions  is  so  subtle,  as  I  understand  from  you,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  get  a  definite  formula? — Yes,  I  think 
so. 

8736.  On  the  whole,  old  age  pensioners  with  less 
than  13s.  all  told,  particularly  those  who  have  nothing 
but  the  Old  Age  Pension,  in  practice,  suffer  most  by 
increase  in  prices,  do  they  not.  A  person  may  be 
temporarily  starving  on  water,  of  course,  which  at 
present  has  not  gone  up  in  price — at  least  I  have 
not  seen  that  in  this  morning’s  papers.  Do  not  tell 
us  anything  that  you  do  not  believe,  but  we  want  your 
conclusions  as  crisply  as  the  subtlety  of  the  problem 
admits  ? — I  feel  that  I  cannot  go  beyond  this :  that 
when  the  pre-war  standard  of  living  is1  as  low  as  is 
indicated  by  a  total  income  of  5s.  a  week  per  person, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  that  standard  has  not  in¬ 
creased  so  much  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  but  as  there  is  no  margin,  any 
increase  is  of  more  importance. 

8737.  I  follow. — I  cannot  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  sets  of  considerations. 

8738.  I  think  we  understand.  Now  that  being  the 
case  you  cannot  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  prices  in  the  future? — That  is  so. 
The  Department  felt  that  they  had  no  means  of 
indicating  what  the  future  was  likely  to  bring  in 
that  direction. 

8739.  Do  you  anticipate  any  considerable  lowering 
of  prices  during  the  next  year  or  two ? — During  the 
next  nine  months  certainly  I  think  we  can  say  not. 
There  will  be  no  considerable  decrease  in  prices,  I 
think,  during  the  next  nine  months,  but  after  that 
we  feel  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything. 

8740.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
prices  are  likely  to  revert  to  the  pre-war  standard 
within  any  period  which  can  be  taken  into  account 
for  practical  purposes  to-day? — We  feel  that  we  have 
no  evidence  which  will  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion 
about  the  future,  and  we  think  that  we  ought  to 
abstain  from  prophesy  altogether. 

8741.  I  am  much  obliged  for  that  answer.  We  are 
bound  to  ask  those  questions  because  it  would  be 
wrong  to  the  Chancellor  of  Exchequer  and  to  the 
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public  if  we  did  not  explore  the  problems.  If  you 
say  they  cannot  be  explored  that  is  sufficient? — We 
believe  that  certain  of  the  administrative  departments 
might  be  able  to  say  more  definitely  than  we  can 
what  is  likely  to  happen  within  six  months  or  so. 

8742.  We  are  equally  concerned  to  know  whether 
things  are  likely  to  get  back  to  the  pre-war  standard 
within  five  or  ten  years  if  we  can  find  out,  but  that 
you  cannot  give  us  an  opinion  on? — No.  Have  you 
had  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction’s  opinion  put 
before  you?  I  have  read  it. 

8743.  The  Ministry  is  dead. — Yes;  but  they  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  prices  after  the 
war.  I  do  not  know  what  the  basis  of  that  was,  but  I 
thought  I  might  draw  your  attention  to  it. 

8744.  A  copy  is  in  my  hand  and  we  will  see  that 
each  member  of  the  Committee  has  a  copy  to  study 
at  leisure. 

8745.  Mrs.  Jennie  Baker :  I  see  that  you  say  that 
the  view  has  been  expressed  that  in  ten  years  or  so 
we  may  expect  an  average  price  level  60  per  cent, 
above  1914.  Would  your  Department  still  take  that 
view? — It  is  not  my  Department.  It  is  the  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction. 

8746.  Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon? — That  was  the  only 
official  expression  of  opinion  of  which  I  knew  and 
so  1  mentioned  it.  I  do  not  know  whether,  for 
example,  they  had  in  view  6s.  a  ton  more  on  coal  wrhen 
they  drafted  this.  It  was  published  on  March  8th, 
1919. 

8747.  As  you  have  reminded  me  that  does  not  conn' 
from  your  Department,  but  does  your  Department 
accept  it? — No,  we  do  not  accept  it,  and  in  mention¬ 
ing  it  I  only  did  so  because  I  thought  that  if  it  had 
not  come  before  the  notice  of  this  Committee  it 
might  be  useful  for  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  its  existence. 

8748.  You  feel  that  the  reason  why  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  living  at  an  extremely  low  level  would  feel 
the  increase  more  is  chiefly  because  there  is  no 
margin? — That  is  so. 

8749.  You  are  not  contemplating  the  idea  of  any 
number  of  them  live  on  bread,  margarine  and  water? 
— Oh,  no  ! 

8750.  Tea  is  almost  inevitable? — Yes.  I  mentioned 
an  extreme  case  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  general  statistics  hardly  apply  to  people  who  get 
so  near  the  margin  as  the  old  age  pensioner  would  be 
on  5s.  a  week  before  the  war.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact.  The 
figures  seem  to  show  that  the  old  age  pensioner  has 
not  been  affected  so  greatly  as  the  ordinary  individual 
by  the  war.  Someone  who  is  nearer  the  limit  of 
existence  than  even  the  old  age  pensioner  on  5s.  a 
week  wTould  feel  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  still  less. 

8751.  The  margarine  they  usually  use  has  increased 
in  price.  They  go  in  for  Double  Weight.  It  was  6d., 
and  it  is  now  Is.  or  Is.  2d.? — Most  of  the  big  multiple 
shops  in  large  towns  are  selling  that  quality  at  Is. 
It  is  possible  to  buy  margarine  at  lid.  in  some  shops, 
but  it  can  be  bought  at  Is.  in  every  place  of  any 
importance,  I  think. 

8752.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  The  question  as  to 
the  real  pressure  of  prices  on  the  old  age  pensioner 
really  is  a  question  of  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice,  to  a  large  extent.  Let  me  put  it  to  you 
in  this  form  :  I  would  assume  7s.  6d.  as  the  sole  means 
of  an  old  age  pensioner  now,  and  5s.  before  the  war, 
and  assume  that  out  of  that  2s.  is  paid  for  rent. 
Obviously  in  theory  you  get  5s.  6d..,  corresponding  to 
3s.  when  rent  is  deducted.  In  theory  that  appears  to 
be  very  nearly  double  the  means,  and  in  theory  there 
is  httle  hardship,  is  there? — That  is  the  theory. 

8753.  In  practice  one  has  to  asume  other  resources, 
and  if  you  assume  a  case  of  10s.  a  week  from  other 
resources  the  fact  would  be  that  in  1914  the  old  age 
pensioner  would  have  13s.  a  week  for  subsistence 
after  paying  rent,  and  now  he  would  have  an  addi¬ 
tional  2s.  6d.  ? — Yes.  if  other  resources  remained  un¬ 
changed  at  10s. 

8754.  Supposing  that  he  has  18s.  6d.,  with  a  pur¬ 

chasing  power  of  9s.  3d.,  or  thereabout,  he  has  9s.  3d. 
as  compared  with  13s.  before  the  war? _ Yes. 

.  8I55’  'P13*'.  is  bo  say  his  means  of  subsistence  have 
m  fact  by  circumstances  been  reduced  33  per  cent? 
—Yes,  assuming  18s.  6d.,  by  nearly  one-third. 


8756.  That  is  how  it  works  out  in  practice? — Yes. 

8757.  Therefore,  in  practice,  pressure  of  prices  is 
extremely  hard  on  those  below  £1  a  week? — Yes. 

8758.  From  your  researches,  would  you  agree  that 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  to-day  between  one 
district  and  another,  particularly  in  the  effect  of 
prices  with  regard  to  old  age  pensioners? — I  think 
food  prices  to-day  are  more  uniform  than  they  had 
been  previously  for  a  very  long  time.  Is  that  your 
point? 

8759.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  uniform  over  tho 
whole  country? — Yes,  I  think  so.  They  are  not  so 
uniform  as  they  were  last  autumn,  but  generally 
speaking  you  might  say  they  are  more  uniform 
to-day  than  they  would  be  normally. 

8760.  Would  you  not  say  that  within  the  range 
of  small  incomes  living  is  considerably  harder  to-dav 
in  a  big  city  than  in  rural  districts? — I  think  that 
the  difference  would  arise  rather  from  the  difference 
in  the  mode  of  life  than  from  the  actual  levels  of 
prices 

8761.  Again,  I  am  taking  the  practical  standpoint 
rather  than  the  theoretical.  In  practice  there  is 
probably  greater  hardship  to  the  urban  dweller  in 
poor  circumstances  than  there  is  to  the  rural  dweller? 
- — Yes.  I  think  you  might  say  that  the  town  dweller 
with  a  very  limited  income  almost  has  to  abstain  from 
vegetables  at  some  times  of  the  year,  whereas  in  the 
country  they  would  get  the  offer  of  surplus  produce. 

8762.  And  some  of  their  own  garden  produce? — Yes. 
Many  Old  Age  Pensioners,  where  there  is  a  garden  to 
be  had,  are  capable  of  working  in  it. 

8763.  Does  it  not  also  apply  to  a  large  extent  to 


villages. 

8764.  I  am  thinking  of  the  coast.  We  know  there 
are  various  towns  to  which  fish  practically  never 
finds  its  way? — Yes. 

8765.  Is  not  the  range  of  cheaper  foods  wider, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  rural  districts  than  it  is 
in  the  towns? — In  some  items  it  is,  but  one  has  to 
consider  the  pensioner’s  dietary. 

8766.  I  will  put  a  straight  question.  In  dealing 
with  this  matter  do  you  think  that  one  should  take 
account  of  local  conditions? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
difference  would  be  sufficiently  marked  to  make  it 
worth  while. 

8767.  Not  sufficientlv  marked  to  make  it  worth 
while? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficiently  marked 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  make  any  allowance  for 
local  conditions. 

8768.  With  regard  to  the  future,  I  suppose  the 
the  data  are  altogether  too  vague  and  indeterminate 
for  you  to  form  any  opinion  at  all  as  to  the  possible 
future  course  of  prices? — Yes.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  forecast. 

8769.  It  will  depend  I  suppose  largely  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  demand  and  supply  in  Central  Europe  and 
elsewhere  ? — Yes . 

8770.  And  at  present  any  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  valueless? — Yes.  We  felt  that 
we  could  not  do  it.  We  thought  whether  it  was  worth 
trying  to  make  any  prophesy  and  decided  that  we 
simply  could  not  make  any  forecast  at  all. 

8771.  Did  you  decide  that  the  influence  on  the 
prices  of  ordinary  commodities  is  so  entirely  deter¬ 
mined  to-day,  by  world  conditions,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  future  ? — I  think 
it  was  not  entirely  world  conditions.  One  felt  that 
one  could  not  estimate  the  effect  on  prices  of  labour 
movements  in  this  country.  And  matters  of  policy  in 
general  one  could  not  allow  for. 

8772.  It  is  altogether  too  indefinite? — Yes,  it  is 
altogether  too  indefinite  to  come  to  a  conclusion  at 
all,  even  widely. 

8773.  Miss  Cecile  Matheson :  Your  statement  says: 
that  fuel  and  light  have  only  increased  by  about  95 
per  cent.  Is  that  for  the  whole  country? — That  is 
faking  the  large  towns  of  the  country  in  general.  We 
have,  not  got  any  information  about  the  prices  of 
coal  in  villages  at  present. 

8774.  We  had  evidence  from  the  Midlands:  that  coal 
that  used  to  cost  8d.  to  lOd.  a  hundred-weight  is  now 
2s.  2^d.,  and  I  calculate  that  the  6s.  will  put  another 
4d.  on  to  it.  Now,  that  is  a  very  much  larger  in¬ 
crease? — I  do  not  think  8d.  appears  in  our  1914  record 
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of  prices;  it  appears  in  our  records  for  the  years 
previous  to  1914. 

8775.  It  was  about  8d.  a  hundred-weight  in  the 
Midlands  before  1912,  and  about  lOd.  in  1913? — 
Speaking  from  memory  we  certainly  had  prices  re¬ 
turned  to  us  which  were  below  Is.  in  1914,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  exceeds  100  per  cent.  But  in  places 
further  from  the  coalfields  than  that  to  which  you  are 
referring,  the  price  was  much  higher  before  the  war, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  increase  would  not  double 
the  price.  I  do  not  remember  the  London  price  for 
example,  but  certainly  the  price  of  coal  in  London 
had  not  doubled  up  to  July  the  1st. 

8776.  It  was  very  much  higher  in  London  than  in 
the  Midlands? — Yes.  Our  figure  is  an  average  price. 
There  would  be  cases  in  which  the  increase  would  be 
considerably  below  100  per  cent.,  and  a  few  in  which 
it  would  be  higher.  Coal  in  some  towns  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands  has  been  very  low  because  of  the  proximity  of 
the  collieries. 

8777.  Have  you  statistics  to  show  the  difference  in 
consumption  as  between  different  parts  of  the 
country? — Lord  Sumner’s  Committee  on  the  Cost  of 
Living  made  an  estimate  which  is  printed  in  their 
Report.  That  is  the  only  recent  estimate  which  I 
have  seen  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  coal. 
I  think  I  have  a  copy  of  their  Report  here. 

8778.  Thank  you;  I  have  the  Report?— That  is 
the  only  recent  estimate  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
different  quantities  of  coal  consumed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

8779.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder :  Sir  Theodore  Chambers 
has  already  asked  you  spine  questions  as  to  the 
uniformity  of  prices  throughout  the  United  Kingdom? 
- — Yes. 

8780.  Perhaps  I  may  go  a  little  further.  I  want 
to  know  whether  any  enquiries  were  made  in  purely 
agricultural  districts  with  regard  to  prices? — As 
regards  prices  of  food  stuffs  we  have  returns  from 
nearly  300  places  which  have  a  population  under 
10,000  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  so  I  think 
I  may  say  that  our  figures  include  the  prices  in  the 
smallest  towns  and  villages. 

8781.  They  may  do,  but  it  is  rather  open  to  doubt, 
I  should  think.  Do  you  take  Ireland? — We  have 
returns  from  Ireland.  Those  are  included  in  the 
300. 

8782.  300  does  not  seem  to  cover  a  very  large  dis¬ 
trict  w-hen  you  take  into  consideration  the  total 
number  of  places? — It  was  a  selection  distributed 
fairly  evenly  over  the  whole  country,  and  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
which  we  had  in  view. 

8783.  You  had  not  in  view  the  same  purpose  that 
we  have  here?— No. 

8784.  You  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  living 
in  purely  country  places  differs  much  from  what  it 
is  in  towns,  as  I  understand  ?— The  price  levels  in 
country  places  and  in  towns  as  regards  articles 
which  are  ordinarily  sold  in  shops  do  not  differ  very 
greatly  to-day,  except  for  milk  and  potatoes,  of 
which  the  prices  are  distinctly  lower  in  the  country. 

8785.  That  does  not  altogether  answer  the  question 
with  regad  to  the  cost  of  living,  does  it? — No,  I 
am  afraid  it  does  not.  The  actual  cost  of  living 
is  determined  very  largely  by  what  people  have  to 
spend. 

8786.  And  also  by  what  they  live  upon? — Yes. 

8787.  They  differ  in  their  ideas  with  regard  to 
sustenance,  perhaps,  in  different  places?— Yes,  that 
is  the  case. 

8788.  Your  figures,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  rather 
differ  from  those  issued  by  Lord  Sumner’s  Committee? 
—Lord  Sumner’s  Committee  went  into  the  question 
Df  the  rise  in  actual  expenditure,  which  is  comparable 
with  what  we  term  our  expenditure  figure  His 
Committee  abstained  from  estimating  the  increase  in 
prices.  Lord  Sumner’s  Committee  would  compare 
the  cost  of  a  quantity  of  butter  before  the  war  with 
the  cost,  of  a  quantity  of  margarine  consumed  during 
the  war,  and  make  a  comparison  in  that  way. 

8789.  It  is  rather  important?— That  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  figures. 
Lord  Sumner’s  Committee  did  not  maintain  the  same 
quantities  at  both  dates,  and  so  you  would  not  be 


comparing  the  same  constituents  at  the  two  dates. 
If  they  made  similar  enquiries  to-day  their  statistics 
would  differ  from  ours,  we  think,  very  much  less  than 
was  the  case  when  they  did  sit,  which  was  at  a  time 
of  a  very  much  restricted  dietary.  Many  items  were 
restricted  by  ration  allowance  in  1918,  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  has  been  removed  to-day.  We  think  that  the 
rise  in  expenditure  which  we  calculate  to-day,  and 
which  is  based  on  Lord  Sumner’s  figures  brought 
up-to-date  by  the  Ministry  of  Food,  would  approxi¬ 
mate  very  much  more  closely  to  our  own  figures. 
The  expenditure  figure  in  the  statement  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  last  page  is  based  on  Lord  Sumner’s 
results  brought  up-to-date.  Our  figure  is  109.  The 
difference  is  only  12  instead  of  30,  you  will  notice,  if 
you  compare  it  with  a  year  ago. 

8790.  Chairman :  12  and  30? — My  comparison  is 

between  July,  1914,  and  July,  1918.  Lord  Sumner’s 
report  related  to  June  to  September,  1918.  At  that 
time  the  expenditure  had  risen  30  per  cent,  less  than 
the  price  level,  whereas  now  the  two  figures  are 
within  12  of  eacli  other  owing  to  the  increased  quanti¬ 
ties  of  food  .which  can  be  purchased  to-day. 

8791.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  The  working  class  family, 
as  a  rule,  is  in  a  better  position  to  get  food  now? — 
Yes. 

8792.  They  could  not  get  the  food  previously? — No. 

8793.  Lord  Sumner’s  Committee,  I  notice,  did  not 
go  to  Ireland,  nor  did  they  go  into  the  cost  of  living 
amongst  agricultural  labourers.  They  did  not  cover 
the  whole  ground? — No;  they  took  urban  districts 
only.  There  was  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  Report  wras  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  Agricultural  Wages  Board,  I  think.  If  you  have 
not  seen  it  I  can  send  the  reference  to  it. 

8794.  Chairman:  If  you  will?— I  will  send  the 
reference  to  the  Secretary. 

8795.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  My  point  rather  is  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 
England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  as  compared 
with  England? — Yes.  The  difference  arises  more 
from  differences  in  type  of  living  than  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  price  level. 

8796.  Mention  was  made  of  butter.  There  has  been 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  price  of  butter?— Yes. 

8/97.  Many  people,  not  only  Old  Age  Pensioners, 
but'  others  have  margarine  instead  of  butter,  and  by 
so  doing  they  have  not  increased  their  expenditure 
on  that  particular  commodity? — That  is  so.  The 
price  of  margarine  to-day  is  about  the  same  as  or  a 
little  lower  than  the  price  of  butter  before  the  war, 
so  in  that  respect  there  is  no  increase  in  expenditure 
and  that  kind  of  substitution  reduces  the  expenditure 
much  below  the  price  level.  You  cannot  find  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  many  items  like  you  can  for  butter. 

8798.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  the 

state  of  existence  of  Old  Age  Pensioners  generally? _ 

Only  as  a  citizen,  not  as  au  official.  I  have  never 
come  into  contact  with  the  matter  officially. 

8799.  fou  spoke  of  where  the  Old  Age  Pensioner 
existed  mainly  on  bread,  margarine  and  water.  It 
sounds  rather  terrible? — I  do  not  say  that  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner  would  exist  like  that.  I  mentioned  the 
particular  instance  to  show  that  I  do  not  think  that 
the  small  increase  which  you  would  find  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  increase  in  different  prices  to  the  expenses 
of  a  single  pensioner,  living  alone  on  5s.  a  week, 
would  be  a  fair  calculation.  Anyone  who  lived  or 
existed  for  a  short  time  on  this  very  limited  dietary 
would  find  that  the  cost  of  living  had  risen  much  less 
than  anyone  who  lived  on  a  more  generous  diet.  It 
is  not  fair  to  apply  arithmetical  calculations  in  a 
theoretical  fashion  and  I  thought  I  could  best  illus¬ 
trate  that  by  drawing  attention  to  an  extreme  case. 

8800.  A  pre-war  pensioner  had  5s.  ? — Yes. 

8801.  He  now  gets  7s.  6d.? — Yes. 

8802.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  position  of  an 
ante-war  7s.  6d.  pensioner.  He  has  had  7s.  6d.  for 
some  time.  What  would  be  his  position  as  compared 
with  pre-war  time? — I  think  that  if  the  7s.  6d. 
afforded  the  only  means  of  subsistence  the  value  of 
the  7s.  6d.  would  be  less  than  5s.  in  the  case  of  nearly 
every  pensioner. 
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8803.  To  what  extent  less?— It  depends  largely  on 
the  distribution  of  the  expenditure.  It  depends 
almost  entirely  on  whether  they  spend  Is.  or  2s.  or 
2s.  6d.  or  3s.  on  rent.  Rent  is  an  item  which  has 
moved  little,  and  it  weights  the  result  to  such  an 
extent  that  10  per  cent,  quickly  changes  into  20  per 
cent,  by  the  inclusion  of  an  additional  6d.  on  account 
of  rent. 

8804.  It  amounts  to  this  (I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  correct  as  a  statement  of  your  opinion),  that 
the  extra  2s.  6d.  improves  the  position  of  the  5s. 
pensioner  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  percentage 
2s.  6d.  bears  to  5s.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have 
put  it  as  clearly  as  I  should  put  it.  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean  ?  Supposing  jhat  a  pensioner  had 
3s.  left  after  paying  rent  and  you  put  on  2s.  6d.  he 
has  5s.  6d. ;  how 'does  he  stand,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  rise  in  prices?— The  suggestion  you  make  in¬ 
creases  his  expenditure  capacity  by  roughly  85  per 
cent.  Your  question  is  whether  that  actually  meets 
the  increase  in  prices. 

8805.  No,  I  do  not  ask  whether  it  does,  but  to  what 
extent  does  it.  Supposing  that  the  expenditure  for 
rent  is  constant  the  figure  is  85  per  cent? — Yes. 

8806.  Mr.  Bowntree :  1  am  sorry  I  was  late,  and 
have  not  heard  all  your  evidence.  In  connection 
with  what  Sir  Arthur  has  said  with  regard  to  sub¬ 
stitution,  surely  that  does  not  count  very  much  in 
the  case  of  an  Old  Age  Pensioner.  He  would  not  be 
able  to  get  butter  before  the  war,  even  if  he  was  able 


to  get  margarine.  The  price  of  margarine  has  practi¬ 
cally  doubled  has  it  not? — Yes. 

8807.  Whilst  the  better  class  family  can  substitute 
probably,  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  could  not  possibly 
do  it? — I  agree. 

8808.  I  suppose  that  in  looking  at  the  question  all 
round,  I  expect  that  you  are  looking  to  rent  going  up 
considerably  in  the  future.  With  the  removal  of  the 
Rent  Restriction  Act,  the  probability  is:  that  rents 
may  go  up  very  considerably.  Is  that  not  so? — Yes, 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  rents  will  rise,  but  the 
extent  of  the  rise  one  cannot  make  any  forecast 
about.  I  do  not  think  I  am  exceeding  my  instruc¬ 
tions  in  saying  that.  I  think  I  can,  without  exceed¬ 
ing  my  instructions,  agree  that  rents  are  not  likely  to 
rise  when  the  Rent  Restriction  Act  has  been  removed, 
but  I  cannot  give  any  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  may  possibly  rise. 

8809.  Chairman :  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kindness  in  coming  here? — There  is  one  correction  in 
the  precis  of  evidence  which  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention.  It  is  an  error  which  occurred  in  the  typing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  second  page,  paragraph  3 :  “  The 
actual  amount  of  this  percentage  would.”  Instead 
of  that  it  ought  to  be  “  the  amount  of  general  per¬ 
centage  increase  taking  into  account  all  the  items 
would.”  It  is  ambiguous  as  it  stands. 

Chairman  :  We  are  not  putting  your  precis  on  the 
Notes.  The  questions  founded  upon  it  by  myself  and 
my  colleagues  have  been  answered  by  you  with  com¬ 
plete  clarity. 


( The  Witness  withdrew.) 


{ Adjourned  sine  die.) 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

Tuesday ,  23 rd  September ,  1919. 


Present  : 

Sir  W.  RYLAND  ADKINS,  M.P.  {in  the  Chair). 


Mrs.  H.  JENNIE  BAKER. 

Sir  THEODORE  CHAMBERS,  K.B.E. 
H.  J.  COMYNS,  Esq. 

JOSEPH  DEVLIN,  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  H.  DUNFORD,  Esq.,  F.C.I.S. 


J.  G.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-Col.  NATHAN  RAW,  C.M.G.,  M.D  ,  M.P 
ARNOLD  ROWNTREE,  Esq., 

Sir  ARTHUR  J.  TEDDER,  C.B. 


E.  W.  H.  MILLAR,  Esq.,  i 

H.  S.  GREGORY,  Esq.,  \  Secretaries 


Mr.  John  Joseph  Judd,  called  and  examined. 


8810.  Chairman  :  Mr.  Judd,  you  are  kind  enough 
to  attend  here  as  the  repesentative  of  the  Dublin 
Board  of  Guardians? — Yes. 

8811.  And  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Officers  Associa¬ 
tion  ? — Yes,  and  of  Mr.  William  Field,  ex-member  for 
the  St.  Patrick’s  Division. 

8812.  You  appear  as  his  representative  ? — Yes.  He 
wrote  to  your  Committee  to  say  that  he  would  like  me 
to  represent  him. 

8813.  What  is  your  exact  position  ? — I  am  a  clerk  in 
the  Dublin  Union  and  I  am  particularly  connected 
with  Old  Age  Pensions. 

8814.  Are  you  a  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guardians? 
—No. 

8815.  Are  you  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk? — I  am  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Workhouse. 


8816.  For  how  long  have  you  been  personally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Poor  Law  work? — 17  years. 

8817.  Do  you  present  to-day  resolutions  passed  by 

the  Dublin  Board  of  Guardians  with  regard  to  Old 

Age  Pensions? — Yes.  I  have  a  resolution  here.  It 

is  a  resolution  which  was  framed  by  the  Borough 

Committee  and  it  was  followed  up  by  the  Dublin 

Board  of  Guardians. 

* 

{The  resolution  was  handed  to  the  Committee.) 

8818.  I  take  it  that  among  other  things  you  are 
here  to  support  that  resolution? — Yes. 

8819.  I  will  read  it  so  that  we  may  get  it  on  the 
Shorthand  Notes.  It  refers  to  the  decision  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Committee  of  William  Street? — Yes. 
It  is  endorsed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 
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8820.  “  (1)  To  increase  the  weekly  allowance  con¬ 
siderably.  (2)  The  age  limit  to  be  reduced  from  70 
to  65  years.  (3)  The  financial  means  limit  to  be  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  (4)  To  remove  the  Poor  Law 
disqualification  of  the  Old  Age  Pensioner  seeking 
indoor  medical  relief,  and  further,  we  suggest  to  the 
Committee  the  removal  of  the  disqualification  of  per¬ 
sons  in  receipt  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on  the  ground  of 
being  inmates  of  homes  and  charitable  Institutions.” 
Those  are  the  resolutions  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Committee  endorsed  bv  the  Dublin  Guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

8821.  I  see  that  in  what  you  have  sent  to  us  you 
mention  other  matters.  Are  those  mentioned  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Officers  Association  or 
are  they  your  personal  views  ? — On  behalf  of  the  Poor 
Law  Officers  Association  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  William 
Field.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  homes,  I  thought  that  it  was  outside  the  scope 
of  your  inquiry.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
housing. 

8822.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  precis. 
The  whole  of  these  resolutions,  I  take  it,  are  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers  Association  ? — They 
have  the  approval  of  Mr.  William  Field  and  they  have 
the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of  our  Board  of 
Guardians  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  generally. 

8823.  Does  the  precis  represent  your  viewP — My 
precis  is  the  outcome  of  the  debate  which  has  taken 
place  with  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  Poor  Law 
Officers  Association.  It  is  the  outcome  of  our  de¬ 
liberations. 

8824.  W hat  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Association 
—■are  you  an  Officer  of  it  ? — I  am  President  of  it. 

8825.  And  as  President  you  put  this  forward. 
Now  first  of  all  ,  what  is  your  proposition  with  regard 
to  the  rate  of  pension  P — I  presume  that  it  is  intended 
that  I  should  give  some  of  the  grounds  why  I  make  the 
proposition. 

8826.  Yes,  but  we  will  take  the  proposition  first  ? — 
The  proposition  reads  : — “That  5s.  per  week  with 
'2s.  6d.  additional  allowance  having  been  proved  alto¬ 
gether  insufficient  to  maintain  a  person  of  70  years 
of  age  and  upwards  the  pension  for  this  class  be  at 
least  doubled.” 

8827.  Did  you  or  those  whom  you  represent  take  the 
view  that  the  intention  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 

was  to  maintain  a  person  of  70  years  and  upwards.? _ 

T  took  the  view  that  the  pension  was  supposed  to 
maintain. 

8828.  And  that  view,  I  take  it,  has  been  held  by  a 
number  of  your  body? — Yes. 

8829.  Were  you  not  aware  that  it  was  expressly 

stated  in  Parliament  that  that  was  not  the  case? _ I 

understand  that  there  was  some  expression  like  that 
in  Parliament. 

s830.  Before  you  volunteer  your  reasons  I  want  to 
ask  you  this :  When  you  say  that  the  pension  should 
be  at  least  doubled  docs  that  mean  10s.  or  15s.  ?— 15s. 

8831.  Now.  will  you  tell  us  why  you  suggest  that  it 
should  be  doubled? — I  would  like  as  a  preface  to  my 
remarks  to  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  have 
two  things  in  view.  I  would  like  it  to  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  come  here  to  advocate  an  extraordinary 
increase  in  pensions  without  just  cause.  Old  Age 
pensioners  may  be  divided,  I  think,  into  two  classes 
of  people — the  poor  and  the  destitute  poor.  I  regard 
as  destitute  the  people  who  have  no  homes  and  who 
■go  into  institutions.  I  have  a  book  here  to  show  that 
on  the  6th  day  of  January,  1911,  100  odd  of  these 
people  took  their  departure  from  the  workhouse  when 
they  were  granted  5s.  pensions.  Naturally  enough 
they  had  to  find  homes  or  go  into  lodgings,  and  some 
had  great  difficulty.  Some  had  relatives  outside  to 
go  to,  but  we  proved  that  the  5s.  was  not  sufficient 
in  lodgings. 

8832.  Did  the  whole  of  the  100,  or  did  any  of  them, 
go  to  relatives? — About  75  per  cent,  of  them  went 
into  lodgings  and  the  balance  went  to  relatives.  I 
have  this  book  to  show  that  what  I  am  saying  is 
quite  correct.  Here  are  the  names  and  addresses 
taken  out,  and  you  can  see  them  for  yourselves. 

8833.  We  need  not  trouble  to  do  that.  If  you  tell 
us  that  you  have  a  book  to  prove  it  that  is  all  that  we 
require? — Yes.  That  was  in  the  middle  of  January, 


one  of  the  severest  months  of  the  year.  Now  we 
decided  that  if  people  would  take  5s.  and  leave  the 
workhouse  and  suffer  a  great  deal  of  hardship  looking 
for  a  home,  if  pensions  were  increased  to  anything  like 
a  living  wage  and  the  pensioners  were  therefore  not 
dependent  on  anybody  else,  we  could  simply  clear  the 
workhouses  and  thereby  reduce  the  destitution  of  the 
country.  A  lot  of  those  people,  although  they  are  70, 
are  not  past  labour.  I  have  placed  a  lot  of  them  in 
homes  as  foster  grandmothers,  as  they  are  called,  to 
look  after  the  children  of  an  artisan.  It  was  a 
regular  godsend  to  an  artisan’s  wife  to  get  an  old 
age  pensioner  with  4s  or  5s.  a  week  to  mind  the 
children,  and  the  foster  grandmother  of  the  children 
then  has  a  home  We  found,  however,  that  the  people 
would  not  keep  these  pensioners  longer  than  twelve 
months  or  two  years  because  the  money  was  inade¬ 
quate,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  compensation  for 
having  them  in  the  place.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  suggesting  an  increase  or  a  doubling  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension.  On  account  of  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  money  at  the  present  time  I  look  on  7s.  6d. 
as  insufficient;  £1  being  only  equivalent  to  10s.,  7s.  6d. 
is  equivalent  to  15s.  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for 
suggesting  15s. 

8834.  Do  you  wish  to  add  any  other  expression 
of  opinion  on  that  particular  point  before  I  come  to 
the  next  point? — No,  thank  you.  The  way  in  which 
I  look  upon  the  question  is  this :  If  a  ship  gets  into 
a  storm  and  is  sinking  I  would  not  like  to  be  told 
that  it  no  concern  of  mine  because  I  do  not  own  the 
ship.  I  have  a  wife  and  family  and  if  the  ship  of 
State  gets  wrecked  I  go  down  with  everybody  else. 
In  that  way  I  am  guarding  my  statements,  I  am 
a  unit  in  the  State  and  I  want  to  get  these 
pensioners  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  State.  The 
suggested  increase  will  cost  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  of  course,  but  still  and  all,  if  we  can 
harness  human  waste  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  State. 

8835.  Are  you  speaking  of  persons  over  70,  or 
whatever  the  age  may  be,  who  would  be  able  to 
do  some  work  for  the  State  if  their  pension  was 
increased  ? — Yes. 

8836.  You  think  that  people  for  whom  they  could 
do  work  would  be  content  to  take  them  in? — Yes. 
It  would  be  a  grand  way  of  dealing  with  people  of 
70  and  upwards. 

8837.  Those  only  who  were  strong  enough  to  do 
something  could  work  for  the  State? — Exactly 

8838.  We  know  that  there  are  a  number  who  are 
able  to  work? — 50  per  cent,  are  able  to  work. 

8839.  To  what  value  per  week  are  they  able  to 
work?— It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  an  old  age 
pensioner  is  worth  to  an  artisan ;  if  a  labouring  man 
had  five  or  six  children  the  old  age  pensioner  would 
be  worth  about  3s.  a  week  plus  the  pension.  The 
old  age  pensioner  could  be  fed  and  clothed  and 
housed. 

8840.  That  is  to  say  the  State  would  get  3s. 
a  week  in  value  of  work  done,  but  under  your  plan 
in  order  to  get  it  it  pays  15s.  a  week  instead  of 
7s.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

8841.  Now  with  regard  to  the  age  your  proposition 
is,  I  see,  “  that  persons  of  65  years  of  age  and  up¬ 
wards,  their  labour  value  having  deteriorated  to  a 
considerable  degree,  should  receive  a  State  pension 
on  a  sliding  scale.  This  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  him  or  her  becoming  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse, 
and  thereby  useless  to  the  State.”  When  you  speak 
of  a  State  pension  on  a  sliding  scale  what  have 
you  in  your  mind? — In  the  workhouse  we  have  quite 
a  large  number  of  people  who  cannot  get  employ¬ 
ment  outside  owing  to  the  Insurance  Act.  They 
cannot  be  insured  after  65  and  the  Unions  have  to 
keep  them  until  they  are  70.  I  know  that  they  are 
useful  in  the  Unions  and  they  would  be  equally  use¬ 
ful  outside. 

8842.  Have  you  or  your  Association  considered  how 
far  that  could  be  dealt  with  by  a  development  of  the 
Insurance  Act? — No,  we  did  not  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

8843.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  between  65  and  70  who 
are  outside  one  Act  and  not  within  the  other? — Yes, 
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and  the  five  years  of  their  lives  between  65  and  70 
could  be  made  use  of  instead  of  their  being  housed  up 
and  useless. 

8844.  With  regard  to  the  sliding  scale,  what  have 
you  to  say? — Take,  for  instance,  a  competent  car¬ 
penter.  Such  men  get  more  for  their  labour  than 
ordinary  workmen,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  find  out  wrhat  they  are  capable  of  earning. 
If  they  are  able  to  earn  what  would  be  considered  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  to  keep  them  I  would  not 
pension  them  at  all,  but  if  they  cannot  earn  that 
amount  I  think  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
which  would  bring  them  up  to  a  living  wage.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  a  garden  at  the  back  of  my  house,  but 
my  time  is  so  much  taken  up  that  I  cannot  attend  to 
it.  I  could  employ  a  man  for  two  days  perhaps  and 
pay  him  for  two  days’  work,  but  I  could  not  engage 
a  gardener  who  could  command  high  wages.  If  the 
State  pensioned  a  man  between  65  and  70  I  could 
pay  him  a  reduced  amount  of  money  for  a  day  or  two 
days’  work,  and  that  would  enable  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse. 

8845.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  income,  your 
proposition  is  11  that  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the 
money  market  this  could  best  be  gauged  by  Board  of 
Trade  returns.”  I  suppose  that  you  refer  to  the  in¬ 
come  limit?  What  do  you  recommend  on  this  point? 
— I  have  in  my  mind  State  pensioners  and- pensioned 
Poor  Law  officers.  I  see  the  destitute  position  that 
they  are  in  at  the  present  time,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  some  have  had  to  come  into  the  LTnion  and  have 
died  in  the  Union. 

8846.  You  do  not  refer  merely  to  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners?— No,  State  pensioners,  Poor  Law  pen¬ 
sioners,  and  police  pensioners.  The  pension  granted 
in  pre-war  times  having  depreciated,  they  could  not 
live  on  it  and  had  to  go  into  the. workhouse.  I  have 
met  cases  where  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
allows  a  man  8s.  9d.  a  week  for  two  or  three  years 
before  his  case  is  settled,  but  the  8s.  9d.  a  week  will 
not  keep  the  man  outside  the  workhouse,  and  he  is 
forced  to  come  in.  I  look  upon  such  pensioners  as 
hhving  been,  even  in  pre-war  times,  absolutely  up 
against  the  wall.  At  the  present  time  there  is  an 
association  to  try  to  get  the  Government  to  give  a 
bonus  on  their  superannuation  to  enable  them  to  live. 
They  have  some  hopes  of  success,  they  say,  but  until 
Parliament  passes  an  Act  there  is  no  law  to  allow 
them  anything  on  their  superannuation.  For  these 
reasons  I  say  that  the  income  can  best  be  gauged  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  £50  a  year  in  1910  or 
1911  is  only  equal  to  £25  at  the  present  time. 

8847.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  income  which  a  per¬ 
son  should  be  allowed  to  have  and  yet  get  an  old  age 
pension,  should  be  adjusted  each  year  according  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns? — Yes. 

8848.  Have  you  thought  of  what  the  difficulty 
would  be  of  altering  the  rate  of  pay  annually? — The 
additional  allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week  may  have 
caused  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  a  stamp  fixed  on 
the  5s.  cheque  gets  over  the  difficulty  very  wrell. 

8849.  That  is  a  mechanical  matter,  but  supposing 
that  the  amount  of  the  old  age  pension  was  altered 
every  year,  conceivably  you  would  reduce  the  pension 
in  years  when  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showed  that 
money  was  of  greater  value? — Yes. 

8850.  Is  it  not  extremely  difficult  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  pension  which  a  person  is  receiving?  Do 
you  think  that  that  would  conduce  to  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  the  locality  where  it  was  done? — I  think 
that  if  it  was  pointed  out  very  clearly  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  5s.  was  then  equal  to  10s.  there 
would  be  no  reason  to  complain,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  complaint  comes  in  where  the  purchasing  power 
is  not  so  much. 

8851.  I  am  questioning  you  on  an  annual  adjust¬ 
ment.  Yon  would  have  an  adjustment  each  year? — 
Yes. 

8852.  Now  you  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the 
recipients  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  should  be  entitled 
to  medical  and  surgical  relief  where  medical  certi¬ 
ficates  were  produced? — Yes. 


8853.  They  are  already  entitled,  are  they  not, 
under  the  Act,  to  medical  and  surgical  relief? — Not 
in  Dublin  or  anywhere  in  Ireland. 

8854.  Not  at  all? — No.  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
submitting  to  you,  sir,  counsel’s  opinion  taken  by  the 
Dublin  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  point. 

{The,  opinion  was  handed  to  the  Committee.) 

8855.  This  refers  to  persons  who  actually  reside 
in  the  workhouse.  The  point  is  whether  their 
residence  there  is  merely  an  incident  of  medical  relief 
or  whether  the  medical  relief  is  merely  an  incident 
of  their  residence  in  the  workhouse? — Exactly. 

8856.  May  not  an  old  person  in  a  workhouse  have 
medical  relief  as  an  incident  of  living  there,  and  on 
the  other  hand  may  not  such  a  person  come  into  the 
v  orkhouse  temporarily  merely  for  medical  relief  ? 
May  not  you  have  both  types? — Yes,  and  we  do. 

8857.  With  regard  to  those  who  come  into  the  work- 
house  merely  for  medical  relief  you  think  that  they 
should  be  qualified  for  an  Old  Age  Pension?- — Yes. 

8858.  Only  that  class? — Yes. 

8859.  YTou  will  no  doubt  leave  this  copy  of 
counsel’s  opinion  with  us? — I  will.  I  may  tell  you 
that  it  is  on  that  that  I  hinge  the  evidence  alto¬ 
gether  on  Clause  No.  4.  I  have  a  letter  here  which 
was  rather  a  startling  letter  for  me  to  receive,  and 
I  would  like  the  Committee  to  read  it. 

8860.  You  know  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
law  between  Ireland  and  England  in  this  matter? — I 
know  that. 

8861.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  applies  to  Ireland 
exactly  in  every  syllable  as  to  England? — Yes,  "c 
only  want  it  administered  the  same. 

8862.  Your  view  is  that  the  administration  has 
taken  on  this  point  a  different  line  in  Ireland? — Yes. 
I  would  hand  that  letter  in.  One  of  the  witnesses 
from  Dublin  sent  it  to  me,  and  I  was  surprised,  and 
I  asked  for  a  copy  of  it. 

{The  letter  icas  handed  to  the  Committee.) 

8863.  This  is  from  a  gentleman  whom  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  here,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

8864.  This  is  a  letter  addressed  to  you  two  months 
ago,  I  observe  ? — Yes,  by  the  witness  who  came  from 
Dublin. 

8865.  I  have  read  the  letter.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Mr.  Kelly  here,  and  we  asked  him  to  supply 
instances,  and  he  supplied  some  instances,  I  believe. 

- — He  states  that  there  wras  a  medical  gentleman  in  the 
chair,  and  that  the  respective  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  including  Mr.  Joseph  Devlin,  were  surprised 
and  seemed  to  doubt  his  statement  that  that  was 
not  the  practice  in  Great  Britain. 

8866.  To  my  great  regret  I  was  not  here  that  after¬ 
noon.  This  is  merely  a  letter  by  a  friend  of  yours. 
— He  told  me  to  make  what  use  I  could  of  it,  and  I 
intend  to  make  what  use  I  can  of  it. 

8867.  A  narrative  that  evokes  apparent  surprise  on 
the  features  of  members  of  the  Committee,  although 
of  great  psychological  interest,  is  not  exactly  within 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  we  are  grateful  to  you 
for  what  you  have  said.  With  regard  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  part  of  the  administration  you  tell  us  quite 
conscientiously  that  there  is  a  difference  in  practice 
between  Ireland  and  England,  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  have  that  brought  to  our  notice.  Is  there  any 
other  point  that  you  would  like  to  be  asked  about  or 
tr>  say  anything  to  me  upon  before  I  ask  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  ask  you  questions? — On  the  question  of  a 
State  pension  to  people  of  65  years  of  age,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  if  the  Government  took  the 
view  that  they  would  give  pensions  to  people  of  65 
years  of  age  we  should  be  in  as  great  a  difficulty  with 
it  as  we  should  be  without  it,  because  we  could  not 
house  the  people.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
must  be  given  attention  to  should  the  Government 
ever  give  the  pension  at  65. 

8868.  I  do  not  follow  for  the  moment  how  it  hears 
upon  the  demand  for  houses.  It  would  apply  to  any 
age  I  suppose? — There  is  great  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  housing  of  people. 

8869.  But  does  it  take  more  houses  to  house  old  age 
pensioners  than  it  does  to  house  people  wrho  are  not 
pensioners? — We  have  not  the  money  in  Ireland,  as 
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far  as  I  can  see,  to  house  old  age  pensioners  or  any¬ 
body  else.  When  I  was  coming  away  they  were 
borrowing  a  million  and  a  half  to  build  houses. 

8870.  I  take  it  that  the  position  is  this :  Where  the 
receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  enables  a  person  to  go 
out  of  the  workhouse,  to  that  extent,  and  only  to  that 
■extent,  does  the  gift  of  an  old  age  pension  increase 
the  need  for  housing? — Yes. 

8871.  You  desire  to  point  out  to  us  that  any  con- 
-siderable  increase  of  pension  to  persons  already  in 
workhouses  would  carry  with  it  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  houses? — Yes.  Mr.  William  Field  and  a 
very  influential  Committee  have  given  thd  matter 
•consideration  for  some  time.  There  was  a  scheme  on 
foot,  when  the  pensions  were  5s.  a  week.  Here  is  a 
debit  and  credit  account  drawn  out.  This  was  sent  to 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

8872.  This  again,  rather  unfortunately,  conies  out¬ 
side  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  but  please  do  not  think 
that  we  are  not  interested  in  it? — I  quite  understand. 

8873.  Now,  quite  apart  from  medical  relief  in  work- 
houses,  has  your  Board  of  Guardians  or  your  Poor 
Law  Officers  Association  considered  whether  the 
present  Poor  Law  disqualification,  which  prevents  a 
person  who  is  receiving  outdoor  relief  in  the  ordinary 
way  from  getting  a  pension,  should  be  continued? 
Do  you  think  that  the  disqualification  should  be 
abolished? — With  regard  to  giving  people  Poor  Law 
relief,  I  know  myself,  that  some  persons  will  live  on 
almost  every  charity  that  they  can  come  across,  and 
if  the  outdoor  relief  disqualification  was  removed, 
there  would  possibly  be  overlapping.  They  would 
sometimes  get  outdoor  relief  surreptitiously. 

8874.  I  have  not  made  myself  quite  clear,  I  am 
afraid.  At  the  present  time  a  man  or  woman  of  70, 
if  in  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension,  whether  it  is  5s., 
7s.  6d.,  10s.,  or  15s.,  loses  it  on  getting  outdoor  relief. 
Supposing  that  a  person  has  a  pension  of  5s.,  7s.  6d., 
or  10s.,  in  times  like  the  present,  it  is  not  alone 
enough  to  live  on,  and  if  the  Guardians  consider  that 
further  help  should  be  given,  do  you  think  that  the 
pension  should  be  lost  if  outdoor  relief  is  obtained? — 
At  present  medical  comforts  are  given  in  outdoor 
relief. 

8875.  T  am  not  talking  about  medical  comforts,  but 
ordinary  outdoor  relief.  Where  an  old  age  pensioner 
has  5s.  or  7s.  6d.,  and  has  nothing  else,  as  it  is  not 
enough  to  live  on,  do  you  think  that  it  should  be 
supplemented  by  outdoor  relief  without  loss  of  pen¬ 
sion  ?— I  would  agree  to  letting  the  old  age  pensioner, 
if  he  had  not  sufficient  means,  get  outdoor  relief.  It 
can  easily  be  proved,  if  the  pension  is  inadequate. 

8876.  You  recognise  that  it  is  part  of  the  liability  of 
a  locality  to  look  after  its  poor? — Yes. 

8877.  And  local  people  like  the  Guardians  or  their 
substitutes,  know  more  about  individual  cases  than 
can  be  known  by  those  who  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament 
applying  all  through  the  country? — That  is  quite 
right. 

8878.  Mr.  Devlin:  With  regard  to  disqualification 
by  reason  of  medical  and  surgical  relief,  is  it  your 
experience  that  persons  over  70  who  ask  for  and 
receive  medical  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law 
system  are  in  Ireland  debarred  from  the  Old  Age 
Pension? — They  are  not  debarred  outside,  but  they 
are  inside. 

8879.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Kelly  was  that  they  were 
debarred  outside? — No,  they  are  not  debarred  out¬ 
side.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  any  person  receiving 
an  Old  Age  Pension  who  applied  for  medical  comforts 
or  went  to  the  dispensary  and  got  attention  who  was 
disqualified.  It  is  indoor  relief  that  is  the  chief 
bone  of  contention.  The  hardship  inflicted  is  some¬ 
thing  dreadful. 

8880.  Supposing  a  person  of  70  or  upwards  goes 
into  the  workhouse  for  medical  treatment ;  is  he  or 
she  denied  the  Old  Age  Pension? — .Yes,  after  a.  very 
short  space  of  time. 

8881.  After  what  time? — Some  of  them  after  three 
months  and  some  of  them  after  twelve  months. 
Some  of  them  run  on  for  two  years. 

8882.  During  that  period,  would  they  be  in  the 
workhouse  hospital? — They  would  be  in  the  hospital 
under  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer  altogether. 

8883.  Are  they  at  no  period  in  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  workhouse? — There  is  an  auxiliary 


department  for  overflow  from  the  hospital  if  they 
Avant  more  beds — an  infirmary  department.  The 
medical  officer  attends  there  every  morning.  They 
keep  the  hospital  for  the  more  chronic  cases.  If 
people  are  able  to  get  out  of  bed  at  all,  they  are 
sent  to  the  auxiliary  department,  but  still  and  all 
they  are  under  the  medical  officer. 

8884.  Do  you  know  of  people  over  70  being  dis¬ 
qualified  for  the  Old  Age  Pension  because  of  receiving 
medical  treatment  under  the  Poor  Law  without  being 
brought  into  the  general  workhouse? — Yes.  I  have 
a  list  of  53  cases. 

Chairman:  I  think  that  Mr.  Barlas  should  hear  this 
evidence.  We  will  call  him  in,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Devlin  will  repeat  his  questions  on  the  point. 

(Mr.  Barlas  was  called  in.) 

8885.  Mr.  Devlin:  Mr.  Judd,  is  it  your  experience 
that  persons  over  70  years  of  age  who  seek  and 
secure  medical  relief  in  the  workhouses  in  Ireland 
are  denied  the  Old  Age  Pension? — Do  you  mean  are 
they  deprived  of  it?  Anyone  who  lives  in  the  work- 
house  cannot  obtain  the  Old  Age  Pension  although  of 
the  required  age,  unless  he  or  she  leaves  the  work- 
house.  Therefore,  people  are  denied  by  reason  of 
their  inability  to  leave. 

8886.  I  am  dealing  with  persons  who  come  in  for 
medical  or  surgical  relief.  You  have  53  specific  cases 
of  disqiialification  ? — Yes. 

8887.  Does  the  list  show  how  long  each  Old  Age 
Pensioner  \\ras  in  the  workhouse  before  he  lost  his 
pension? — Yes,  it  shows  the  date  of  admission  and 
tho  date  of  losing  the  pension. 

8888.  Colonel  Baw :  I  think  it  would  be  convenient 
if  we  could  have  the  dates  given  to  us  in  the  list 
of  53,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  point? — Certainly. 

8889.  Chairman :  The  first  one  was  admitted  on 
the  5th  April,  1916,  and  disqualified  on  the  15th 
August,  1918.  Underneath  you  put  dots.  Are  they 
ditto  dots? — Yes. 

8890.  Do  they  go  on  in  the  same  way? — Yes;  there 
are  four  cases  at  the  bottom  in  red  ink.  There  is 
a  change  there. 

8891.  Apart  from  that,  they  were  disqualified  on 
the  same  date? — Yes. 

8892.  There  appears  to  have  been  some  approach 
to  a  clearance? — Yes,  that  is  what  it  seems  to  be. 

8893.  Air.  Devlin:  Mr.  Judd,  you  hand  in  a  letter 
reciting  the  appalling  state  of  things  in  the  cases  of 
some  who  came  out  of  the  Avorkhouse  on  receipt  of 
a  pension  ? — Yes. 

(Better  handed  to  Committee.) 

8894.  Colonel  Haw:  Do  you  suggest  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  Avhat  you  tell  us  is  the  universal  practice 
in  Dublin? — Yes. 

8895.  That  the  moment  a  person  of  70  or  upAvards 
asks  for  medical  relief  and  is  taken  into  the  work- 
house  he  is  immediately  deprived  of  his  pension? — 
No,  not  immediately. 

8896.  What  is  the  practice? — They  are  deprived 
Avhen  they  are  in  the  Union  for  some  time. 

8897.  You  do  not  say  that  it  is  done  immediately? 
—No. 

8898.  According  to  the  list  there  were  several 
patients  admitted  in  1913  and  not  deprived  of  their 
pensions  until  1918.  That  is  5  years? — Yes. 

8899.  You  do  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  it 
i$  the  intention  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  that  a 
person  should  be  supported  by  the  State  for  5  years 
and  also  draw  an  Old  Age  Pension,  do  you? — I  think 
that  the  opinion  of  the  old  age  pensioners  is  that 
they  should  not  lose  the  Old  Age  Pension  at  all  if 
they  come  in  for  medical  or  surgical  relief. 

8900.  But  you  do  not  suggest,  do  you,  that  they 
should  be  in  for  an  indefinite  time  and  still  retain 
the  pension? — No  time  is  specified  in  the  Act,  to  my 
knoAvledge. 

8901.  The  decision  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  CroAvn 
is  that  the  intention  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is 
that  the  pension  shall  only  continue  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  a  temporary  period.  These  people  are 
being  supported  at  the  expense  of  Dublin,  and  the  cost 
is  probably  nothing  less  than  £1  a  week.  Surely  you 
do  not  suggest  that  a  person,  however  deser\Ting, 
should  be  supported  at  the  rate  of  £1  a  A\;eek  for 
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5  years  and  also  draw  an  Old  Age  Pension? — Cer¬ 
tainly  not. 

8902.  That  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act? — No,  but  our  Counsel’s  opinion  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  altogether  disagrees  with  the 
Counsels’  opinion  that  you  have,  that  they  should  be 
deprived  after  a  certain  specified  time. 

8903.  We  do  not  carry  out  the  Act  in  England  in 
that  spirit? — In  what  spirit?  Am  I  to  understand 
that  what  you  do  in  England  is  quite  right  according 
to  Counsels’  opinion  on  your  side? 

8904.  1  am  not  going  to  say,  as  I  am  a  member  of 
this  Committee? — We  have  an  opinion  of  Counsel. 

8905.  It  is  the  opinion  of  your  Counsel  as  against 
the  opinion  of  British  Counsel? — The  two  Counsels’ 
opinions  do  not  agree. 

8906.  Do  you,  as  an  experienced  administrator,  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  is  reasonable  that  a  person  should  be 
maintained  for  5  years  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
and  yet  draw  an  Old  Age  Pension  ? — I  do,  when  they 
contribute  anything  to  partially  support  themselves. 

8907.  Have  any  of  these  people  contributed? — Yes, 
the  Board  of  Guardians  charged  them  6s.  a  week, 
lte.  6d.  a  week  is  given  to  the  old  age  pensioner  to 
save  him  from  a  pauper’s  grave.  If  they  lose  the 
Is.  6d.  they  lose  the  right  to  a  decent  burial. 

8908.  Supposing  that  everybody  took  the  same  view 
and  all  went  into  the  workhouse  and  all  drew  the 
Old  Age  Pension,  just  think  what  the  position  wTould 
be? — All  giving  6s.  a  week? 

8909.  Yes.  How  would  you  get  enough  institutions 
to  hold  them  if  that  -was  established  throughout  Eng¬ 
land.  Ireland  and  Wales? — They  have  no  ambition  to 
be  in  the  workhouse  at  all.  It  is  outside  the  work- 
house  they  want  to  keep,  and  they  do  everything  that 
human  beings  can  do  to  subsist  on  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  a 
week.  I  know  some  men  who  are  very  clever  at 
spending  money,  and  they  cannot  make  the  7s.  6d. 
run  further  than  Wednesday.  Lord  Iveagh’s  house, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  closed  against 
them,  was  the  only  shelter  they  had. 

8910.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament,  or  the  intention  of  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act,  that  a  person  should  be  supported  from, 
say,  1912  to  1918,  6  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  at  the  same  time  draw  the  pension  ? — That 
is  a  very  hard  question  to  ask  a  man— as  to  the 
intention  of  Parliament.  I  believe  that  when  Parlia¬ 
ment  gave  the  Old  Age  Pension  they  never  meant  to 
take  it  away  on  account  of  medical  or  surgical  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  the  opinion  that  the  old  people 
have.  They  helieve  that  once  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  gives  them  5s.  a  week  no  one  in  the  world  can 
shift  them  from  it. 

8911.  Supposing  that  a  person  over  70  is  ill  and 
goes  into  the  workhouse,  what  happens  to  the  pen¬ 
sion? — They  hand  over  the  book  to  the  Guardians. 

8912.  Do  the  Guardians  use  the  money  towards 
their  maintenance? — The  Guardians  use  6s.  of  it 
each  week  for  their  maintenance  and  give  them 
Is.  6d.  The  old  people  usually  have  a  pinch  of  snuff 
or  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  the  Is.  6d.  is  a  sort  of 
comfort  to  them. 

8913.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  principle  if  they  do 
not  use  any  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  money  for  the 
relatives.  Do  not  the  Guardians  give  the  relatives 
anything? — No.  When  they  have  the  pension  the 
Guardians  give  them  an  ounce  of  tobacco,  but  when 
they  have  not  they  will  not  do  so. 

8914.  Do  the  Guardians  take  the  pension  money  the 
moment  they  enter  the  institution  ?— Yes. 

8915.  Is  that  the  common  practice  in  Dublin? — 
Yes,  the  common  practice. 

8916.  Chairman:  If  a  person  without  a  pension, 
say,  a  person  of  69  years  of  age,  goes  in,  do  the 
Guardians  take  care  of  him  altogether  and  let  him 
have  a  pinch  of  snuff? — Yes. 

8917.  If  he  is  older  and  has  a  pension  and  still  gets 
a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  still  gets  kind  treatment  in  the 
workhouse,  he  is  no  better  off  than  a  man  of  69  with¬ 
out  a  pension  ? — The  only  difference  is  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  Is.  6d. 

Colonel  Hare :  I  thought  you  told  me  that  he  did 
not  get  .the  snuff  and  tobacco. 


8918.  Chairman :  The  Guardians  benefit,  and  not 
the  old  people,  where  there  is  a  pension?— The 
Guardians  would  be  better  pleased  if  they  were  out¬ 
side  the  workhouse. 

8919.  The  old  age  pensioner  costs  the  Guardians 
so  much  less?— Yes.  It  pays,  not  the  full  cost  of  their 
maintenance,  but  partial  cost. 

8920.  The  people  who  really  benefit  are  the  Guar¬ 
dians  ? — Questions  have  been  asked  with  regard  to 
what  they  contribute.  Do  you  know  the  form  ? 

8921.  Yes. — Very  well. 

8922.  Colonel  Haw :  If  a  person  has  a  temporary 
illness  and  recovers  and  goes  out  of  the  workhouse,  is 
the  pension  immediately  restored  ? — Immediately. 
They  get  their  books  on  leaving. 

8923.  Do  they  get  arrears  of  pension  ? — No.  The 
Master  uses  his  judgment  and  may  let  them  have 
their  book  a  week  before.  They  may  have  debts  out¬ 
side. 

8924.  Supposing  a  person  goes  in  for  a  month,  does 
he  not  get  any  of  his  pension? — The  Guardians  get 
it  always.  Sometimes  the  Guardians  cannot  get  the 
book  as  it  is  left  outside.  We  hear  that  they  have  a 
pension  and  we  ask  questions  about  it,  but  there  is 
no  means  of  getting  the  book.  We  do  not  actually 
put  a  pistol  at  their  heads  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  produce  the  book.  That  would  be  illegal,  I 
understand. 

8925.  Are  there  cases  of  people  drawing  arrears  of 
pension  when  they  come  out  ? — We  had  a  case  three 
years  ago  of  a  person  who  went  out  and  got  £16  and 
gave  us  nothing  at  all.  We  brought  the  matter 
before  the  Board. 

8926.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that? — I  am  not  in 
favour  of  their  getting  Poor  Law  relief  and  also  get¬ 
ting  a  pension  as  well.  If  they  were'  allowed  to  do 
that  wre  should  have  to  open  further  institutions. 

8927.  I  thought  that  you  said  just  now  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  it.  A  great  many  of  these  cases  are 
not  cases  of  medical  or  surgical  relief,  but  of  destitu¬ 
tion  through  old  age? — The  form  has  to  specify  the 
disease  that  they  are  suffering  from.  It  may  be 
paralysis,  bronchitis,  asthma  or  cerebritis.  These 
things  are  incurable,  according  to  our  medical  men. 

8928.  Through  old  age? — They  follow  old  age.  The 
people  simply  have  to  exist  in  that  way  until  the  Lord 
is  pleased  to  take  them. 

8929.  Chairman :  Do  any  of  the  forms  ever  say 
debility  or  senility? — Yes. 

8930.  Do  you  look  on  such  a  case  as  a  medical  case? 
— Yes,  certainly,  if  the  person  has  to  be  looked  after 
by  the  medical  officer.  There  is  a  difference  made 
between  a  regular  lunatic  asylum  and  a  Poor  Law 
institution.  People  suffering  from  senile  decay  are 
not  really  lunatics.  When  they  go  into  a  lunatic 
asylum  and  are  classed  as  lunatics  they  are  deprived 
of  the  pension. 

8931.  The  intention  of  the  Act  is  not  to  deprive 
them  if  they  are  temporarily  in  receipt  of  medical  or 
surgical  relief? — It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the 
word  temporarily  brought  into  it.  Our  counsel  had 
the  Act  before  him,  and  I  do  not  think  he  found  the 
word  in  it. 

8932.  Mrs.  Baker :  What  proportion  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  in  Dublin  have  nothing  but  their  pension? — 
I  could  not  say.  I  could  only  give  a  sort  of  estimate 
that  would  not  be  worth  accepting. 

8933.  When  you  recommend  a  sliding  scale  do  you 
intend  the  sliding  scale  to  apply  only  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  70? — Yes,  only  between  those  ages. 

8934.  What  sort  of  sliding  scale  would  you  suggest? 
Would  you  start  at  15s.  ? — That  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  Customs  to  decide.  Suppose  that  you  started  a 
sliding  scale  at  10s.  a  week,  and  went  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  of,  say,  3s.,  I  would  not  regard  as  entitled  to  a 
pension  men  between  65  and  70  years  of  age  who  are 
competent  to  earn  a  good  livelihood.  It  should  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  income. 

8935.  Have  you  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  it 
should  be  made  up  to  if  it  is  inadequate? — No. 
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8936.  You  have  nothing  very  definite  to  suggest  for 
the  sliding  scale? — If  a  man  is  65  years  of  age  and  has 
no  earning  capacity,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  I 
think  he  should  get  help.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
has  been  proved  that  Ireland  has  more  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  than  any  other  country,  and  that  is  chiefly 
due  to  emigration,  I  suppose. 

8937.  With  regard  to  income,  you  suggest  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  What  limit 
would  you  suggest  ? — The  Board  of  Guardians  in  the 
North  Dublin  Union,  when  they  were  boarding  out 
inmates  previous  to  amalgamation,  decided  that  10s. 
was  the  very  lowest  figure,  and  I  based  on  that. 

8938.  I  am  thinking  of  the  amount  that  a  person 
might  be  allowed  to  have,  yet  being  allowed  to  draw 
the  old  age  pension? — That  is  best  gauged  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns. 

8939.  Now  you  state  that  the  Guardians  take  6s.  a 
week  from  the  pension  directly  a  person  enters  the 
infirmary  or  workhouse? — Yes. 

8940.  Do  they  pay  nothing  towards  the  rent  of  a 
room  where  the  furniture  may  be? — They  pay 
towards  it. 

8941.  If  a  pensioner  is  only  in  'temporarily  the 
Guardians  make  a  payment  towards  a  home  for  him 
to  return  to? — Yes. 

8942.  Colonel  Haw:  That  is  different  from  what 
you  said  to  me? — Just  now  I  was  asked  about  people 
there  for  four  or  five  years. 

8943.  Mrs.  Baker:  For  how  long  would  the  Guar¬ 
dians  pay  the  rent? — For  four  or  five  months. 

8944.  Nobody  quite  knows  how  long  they  may  be 
in  for? — No.  We  ask  the  medical  officer  if  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  chronic  case,  and  if  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  be  able  to  go  back  home  the  furniture  is 
sold  up.  We  have  saved  many  homes.  The  Relieving 
Officer  may  find  a  notice  to  quit  stuck  up  on  the 
door,  and  we  tell  them  to  take  it  off.  Their  home 
is  their  castle,  however  small  it  may  be,  and  it  is 
verv  near  and  dear  to  them. 

i  */ 

Mr.  Alexander  Richard  1 

8955.  Chairman :  You  are  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland? — I  am. 

8956.  You  have  kindly  come  to  tell  us  the  practice 
of  that  Government  Department  with  regard  to  Old 
Age  Pensions.  1  think  that  there  are  only  two  things 
which  I  want  to  ask  you  about,  and  one  is  with 
regard  to  appeals,  as  to  which  we  have  had  some 
evidence  already.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  deciding 
of  appeals  as  to  age  in  Ireland  has  some  difficulties 
connected  with  it  peculiar  to  that  country?- — There 
are  very  great  difficulties. 

8957.  Is  it  the  fact  that  70  years  ago,  births  were 
not  registered  in  Ireland? — The  Act  was  passed,  in 
1863,  and  it  was  some  years  later  before  it  was  fully  in 
operation. 

8958.  On  what  sources  of  information  does  your 
department  have  to  depend? — Our  main  source  of 
information  is  the  Census  return  of  1851.  There  are 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  we  get  baptismal  certifi 
cates,  but  a  good  many  of  the  old  parochial  registers 
were  destroyed  or  defaced,  leaves  being  torn  out,  and 
in  some  cases  records  were  not  made. 

8959.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  to  rely  on  appear¬ 
ance  and  local  testimony  for  what  they  are  worth? — 
Local  testimony  and  appearance  are  not  always  re¬ 
liable.  In  some  cases  appearance  is  particularly  de¬ 
ceptive,  but  we  have  to  rely  on  it  in  a  good  many 
instances. 

8960.  How  do  you  ascertain  means?  Does  that  pre¬ 
sent  special  difficulties  in  Ireland,  or  not? — The  main 
difficulty  in  Ireland  is  in  dealing  with  the  means  of 
the  rural  population,  the  small  farmers.  We  have  two 
classes  of  cases,  one  the  case  of  the  small  farmer  who 
has  reached  70  years  of  age,  and  the  other  the  cases 
of  farmers  who  have  assigned  their  land  to  sons  or 
daughters  on  marriage,  ivhich  is  the  general  practice 
of  the  country.  The  latter  are  very  much  in  the  same 
position  as  they  were  before,  except  that  they  have  lost 
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8945.  The  impression  that  you  gave  us  at  first  was 
that  nothing  was  paid  towards  keeping  up  the  home? 
— Nobody  has  touched  on  the  question  of  rent  except 
yourself,  madam. 

8946.  Mr.  Comyns :  The  pensioner  has  to  sign  a 
form,  has  he  not,  before  the  Guardians  can  take  a 
pension? — No,  they  voluntarily  say,  “  This  is  my 
book.”  Sometimes  they  are  brought  in  in  an  am¬ 
bulance,  unconscious,  and  cannot  be  interviewed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  The  book  may  be  lost  or  in  their 
room.  When  they  come  to  their  senses  they  tell  you 
where  to  get  the  book. 

8947.  Who  draws  the  pension?  Does  the  Collector 
of  the  Guardians? — A  gentleman  named  O’Connor. 

I  chiefly  do  all  the  work  in  connection  with  pensions, 
and  answer  queries. 

8948.  Must  not  the  pensioner  sign  a  form  allowing 
the  collector  to  draw  it? — They  make  a  mark  or  sign 
their  names  on  the  check  in  the  Pension  Book. 

8949.  Do  you  get  cases  where  the  pensioner  does 
not  wish  to  sign  ? — A  few. 

8950.  What  do  you  do  then? — We  are  at  a  stand¬ 
still;  we  can  do  nothing.  The  pensioner  is  master 
of  the  situation. 

8951.  Chairman:  I  understand  that  the  position 
with  regard  to  Old  Age  Pensioners  getting  the 
benefit  of  their  pensions  when  they  are  in  the  work- 
house  is  that  for  three  or  four  months  the  rent  is 
paid  by  the  Guardians  in  a  number  of  cases? — Yes. 

8952.  If  they  are  there  longer,  the  Guardians  take 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  with  the  exception 
of  Is.  6d.? — Yes. 

8953.  That  relieves  the  Guardians  from  the  duty  of 
providing  them  with  snuff  or  tobacco,  and  so  on? — 
Yes. 

8954.  Mrs.  Baker :  Before  the  increase  to  7s.  6d„ 
what  did  the  Guardians  take  from  the  pension? — 
4s  Id.  We  charge  military  men  4s.  Id.,  and  from 
that  we  struck  the  rate  for  Old  Age  Pensioners.  It 
is  7d.  per  day.  lid.  then  was  better  than  the  Is.  6d. 
they  are  getting  to-day. 

areas,  called  and  examined. 

the  legal  ownership  of  the  land.  We  have  to  assess 
their  maintenance  and  so  on  at  some  monetary  value. 

8961.  That  involves  getting  full  returns  and  details 
of  the  farm? — Yes,  details  with  regard  to  stock,  and 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  household.  We  have 
to  try  to  assess  the  value  of  the  maintenance  as  fairly 
as  possible. 

8962.  In  making  your  assessment,  do  you  deliber¬ 
ately  adopt  a  low  scale? — Yes;  it  is  a  low  scale  on 
present  values.  It  is,  more  or  less,  a  theoretical  scale. 
You  cannot  possibly  get  a  scale  that  will  cover  every 
conceivable  condition,  and  every  combination  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — the  size  of  the  family,  and  the  condition 
of  the  land  and  so  on. 

8963.  You  have  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  nation- 
ality  and  residence,  have  you  not?  They  are  the  same 
as  we  have,  I  take  it? — Yes. 

8964.  We  had  Mr.  Judd’s  evidence  on  the  question 
of  disqualification,  or  on  one  important  detail  of  it. 
What  have  you  to  tell  us  as  to  the  practice  of  your 
Board  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  Poor  Law  relief  on 
the  granting  or  retention  of  a  pension? — Are  you 
talking  of  medical  relief? 

8965.  Yes,  in  the  first  case? — We  follow  the  opinion 
of  the  six  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  giving  of  the  opinion,  there  was  very  great 
difficulty  in  deciding  these  questions.  The  joint 
opinion  of  the  six  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  was 
that  the  Board  should  consider  whether  the  disease 
from  which  the  person  was  suffering  was  incidental  to 
old  age,  or  one  from  which  there  was  a-  reasonable 
presumption  of  recovery,  and  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  length  of  time  that  the  case  was  under  treat¬ 
ment  should  be  regarded. 

8966.  What  is  the  date  of  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown? — 1915.  It  is  a  very  short 
opinion,  and  I  will  read  it:  “  (1)  (a)  In  our  opinion, 
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the  Local  Government  Board  will  be  justified  in  re¬ 
garding  a  person  who  has  been  maintained  in  a  Poor 
Law  infirmary,  or  in  the  sick  wards  of  a  workhouse,  as 
disqualified  for  receiving  or  continuing  to  receive  an 
old  age  pension  when  such  person  becomes  a  chronic 
inmate.  ( b )  We  do  not  think  that  the  Board 
would  be  so  justified,  merely  because  of  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  any  definite  period  after  such  person’s 
admission.  (2)  We  think  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
each  particular  case  on  its  own  merits.  (3)  We 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  we 
desire  to  add  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  there 
is  no  stronger  presumption  against  a  claimant  who 
is  admitted  to  an  infirmary  from  a  Poor  House 
than  against  one  who  is  admitted  from  outside.  The 
force  of  such  a  presumption  will  depend,  in  our 
opinion,  upon  the  facts  of  each  case.  (4)  The  Local 
Government  Board,  in  dealing  with  such  cases,  should 
primarily  consider  whether  in  fact  the  claimant  is 
receiving  mere  ‘  assistance  ’  or  actual  ‘  mainten¬ 
ance.’  In  many  cases  this  distinction  will,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  he  tolerably  clear;  but  in  the  border-line  cases 
no  definite  rule  can  be  rigidly  laid  down  or  applied. 
The  Local  Government  Board  must'  deal  with  these 
cases  on  their  merits,  taking  into  account  both  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease — whether  it  is  one  of  natural  infirmities  of 
old  age  or  whether  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an  acute 
illness  from  which  recovery  may  reasonably  be  pre¬ 
sumed.” 

8967.  Has  your  Board  carried  that  out? — We  have 
carried  it  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

8968.  Colonel  Ito.w :  Do  you  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  the  custom  in  Dublin  to  deprive  every 
pensioner  of  his  Old  Age  Pension  immediately  he 
goes  into  the  workhouse  for  medical  relief?— No,  I 
have  analysed  the  176  cases  dealt  with  in  the  last 
eighteen  months.  In  Dublin  the  duration  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  all  the  cases  in  which  the  pension  was 
revoked  was  a  year  and  upwards.  Some  of  the 
cases  had  been  in  since  1912.  I  have  lists  here  of 
the  cases  in  which  appeals  were  received  from  Pen¬ 
sion  Officers  in  the  North  and  South  Unions — Dublin 
LTnion  now.  It  is  up  to  practically  the  1st  Septem¬ 
ber  this  year.  There  are  176  names  on  the  lists.  Three 
had  been  in  since  1912,  3  had  been  in  since  1913,  6  had 
been  in  since  1914,  18  since  1915,  22  since  1916,  72 
since  1917,  44  in  1918,  and  8  in  1919.  I  may  add 
that  of  the  176  cases  wre  disallowed  the  question  in 
11  cases,  and  the  question  was  disallowed  on  the 
ground  that  the  chronic  character  of  the  illness  had 
not  been  proved.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  person 
may  have  died.  If  they  die  the  presumption  is 
that  they  were  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 

8969.  Not  necessarily  ?— In  other  cases  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  illness  was  more  or  less  of  an  acute 
character.  Of  the  176  cases  63  were  of  bronchitis,  34 
of  infirmity,  23  of  rheumatism,  17  of  asthma,  9  of 
debility,  5  of  ulcer.  2  of  arthritis,  4  of  cerebritis,  4  of 
scabies,  1  of  catarrh,  3  of  ophthalmia,  1  of  dyspepsia,  1 
of  pneumonia,  1  of  sciatica,  1  of  Bright’s  disease,  and 
1  of  morbis  cordis  ;  hemiplegia  2,  hip  disease  1,  mental 
trouble  1,  neuritis  1,  paralysis  1. 

8970.  The  cause  of  the  difference  in  administration 
seems  to  be  a  different  interpretation  of  the  Act? — 
Entirely. 

8971.  Take  the  case  of  a*  person  suffering  from 
debility :  he  may  continue  in  the  infirmary  in¬ 
definitely? — Yes.  We  are  anxious  to  have  a 
decision  of  the  High  Court  and  we  would  welcome 

ny  decision  that  would  give  us  a  definite  ruling  as 
apart  from  the  opinion  of  Counsel.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  decision  the  Board  hold  that  they  are  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  six  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
the  highest  opinion  they  can  get  apart  from  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Court.  In  the  early  days  some 
decisions  of  the  Board  came  before  the  Courts  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  decision  of  the  Local 


Government  Board  was  quashed.  We  took  our  lead 
from  those  decisions.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  are  prejudiced  against 
old  age  pensioners  and  want  to  deprive  them  of  their 
pensions.  That  is  wrong.  We  only  want  to  act  as 
fairly  as  possible  between  the  pensioner  and  the 
State. 

8972.  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  Guardians  to  take 
part  of  the  pension  ? — They  put  the  people  on  a 
separate  register  as  paying  patients.  In  99  cases 
out  of  100  the  Guardians  get  the  book.  Certain 
officers  of  the  Guardians  are  authorised  to  collect  the 
pensions  at  the  various  post  offices. 

8973.  That  is  not  the  general  practice  in  England? 
— In  Ireland  under  the  Poor  Law  the  Guardians  may 
require  any  person  who  they  think  is  able  to  do  so 
to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  the 
infirmary,  and  the  cases  are  put  into  a  separate 
register. 

8974.  Mr.  Devlin  :  Some  people  seem  to  think,  and 

I  think  it  is  the  general  impression  in  Ireland,  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  always  discriminate 
against  the  old  age  pensioners,  or  in  nearly  all  cases? 
— I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  statement.  The  reason 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  stages 
there  were  an  enormous  number  of  applications  for 
pensions  from  per, sons  who  could  give  no  proof  what- 
ever  of  their  age,  or  whose  means  were  regarded 
as  in  excess  of  the  limit.  A  number  of  them  got 
pensions  and  then  they  were  disqualified.  In  the  year 
ending  the  31st  March  last  the  Local  Government 
Board  decided  4,818  appeals  both  on  claims  and  ques¬ 
tions.  4,147  were  on  claims,  and  671  on  questions  as 
to  revocation  or  alteration  of  pension.  Out  of  the 
4,147  cases  of  claims,  the  claims  were  allowed  'wholly 
or  partially  in  794  cases.  There  were  1,488  rejected 
on  age,  and  1,691  on  means,  34  on  residence,  8  on 
nationality,  none  on  failure  to  work,  2  on  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  only  4  on  relief  grounds.  The  total  is 
3,227.  12-6  were  dismissed  as  late  or  otherwise  in¬ 

formal.  The  percentage  of  claims  allowed  is  about 
19,  I  think.  With  regard  to  appeals  on  questions, 
there  were  671  cases,  and  in  147  cases  the  pension 
was  unaltered,  in  3  it  was  raised,  and  in  70  it  was 
reduced.  In  5  cases  it  wyas  revoked  on  the  ground  of 
age.  There  were  257  revoked  on  the  ground  of 
means,  none  on  nationality,  none  on  failure  to  work, 
none  on  imprisonment,  none  under  the  Inebriates’ 
Act,  and  180  on  relief.  (That  includes  the  Dublin 
cases.)  In  one  there  was  disqualification  under  an 
order  by  the  Court,  and  7  were  dismissed  as  late. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  we  have  received  about 
95,700  applications  in  Ireland. 

8975.  How  many  of  those  did  you  allow? — That  I 
could  not  tell  you.  The  Board  regard  the  Pension 
Officer  as  rather  sympathetic.  He  does  not  appeal, 
as  a  rule,  except  in  bad  cases.  In  a  great  number  of 
cases  no  evidence  of  age  comes  up  at  all.  A  person 
says:  “  I  am  70;  I  was  at  school  with  so-and-so,  who 
is  about  the  same  age.”  But  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  age  of  the  person. 

8976.  As  a  rule  Irish  people  look  much  younger 
than  they  really  are? — That  is  so  in  some  parts. 

8977.  Their  youthful  appearance  may  be  taken  by 
the  Pension  Officer  as  a  reason  for  thinking  that  they 
are  not  70? — The  onus  is  on  the  person  claiming. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Board  would  be  justified,  as 
a  judicial  act,  in  taking  a  person’s  age  as  proved 
merely  on  appearance  where  youthful  appearance  is 
a  national  characteristic? 

8978.  Chairman  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  evidence.  You  agree  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  in  Ireland  on  this  question  of  medical 
relief  in  workhouses? — Yes.  Mainly  in  Dublin,  Cork 
and  other  big  cities.  Owing  to  the  condition  of 
housing  in  Dublin  more  people  go  into  the  work 
houses  and  more  of  the  old  people  there  have  to  seek 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law  when  they  feel  unwell. 


(The  Witness  withdrew.) 
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(Mr.  Rowntree  in  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hincks,  M.B.E.,  J.P.,  called  and  examined. 


8979.  Chairman  :  Mr.  Hincks,  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Leicester  Town  Council? — Yes. 

8980.  Do  you  give  evidence  to  us  on  behalf  of  a 
body? — No.  After  I  received  the  invitation  to 
attend  I  found  that 'the  Town  Clerk  had  nominated 
me  through  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions.  I  did  not  know  it  until  then. 

8981.  Is  the  evidence  which  you  are  giving  to  us 
to-day  the  evidence  of  that  body,  or  is  it  your  personal 
opinion? — My  personal  opinion.  I  have  not  been 
consulted  by  them  at  all.  My  name  was  sent  up  with¬ 
out  my  knowledge. 

8982.  Will  you  give  us  briefly  what  your  proposals 
are  with  regard  to  amending  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act? — I  have  not  anticipated  any  questions  so  big  as 
that  at  all.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been 
before  such  a  Committee,  and  I  thought  that  I  would 
be  questioned.  I  can  only  say  that  generally  I  feel 
that  if  there  is  to  be  any  amending  of  the  Act,  and  if 
the  Committee  come  to  the  decision  that  the  amount 
of  pension  should  be  increased,  the  increased  amount 
should  be  on  a  contributory  basis. 

8983.  Have  you  any  definite  proposals  to  make  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  should  proceed? — No, 
I  have  not, 

8984.  Do  you  consider  that  a  contributory  scheme 
could  be  grafted  on  to  the  present  one? — I  do  not  see 
why  it  could  not  be.  Personally  I  should  prefer,  if  it 
were  possible,  that  a  fresh  start  should  be  made,  that 
the  present  Act  should  be  repealed  and  a  contributory 
Act  substituted  carrying  the  present  pensioners  on 
until  by  reason  of  their  age  they  dropped  out.  I 
think  that  the  new  scheme  should  be  an  entirely  con¬ 
tributory  scheme,  starting  with  young  people  at,  say, 
17  or  18  years  of  age,  paying  a  small  amount  (the 
proper  amount  could  be  worked  out)  up  to  30  or  35,  in 
that  way  insuring  for  an  Old  Age  Pension  without 
conditions  because  they  had  paid  for  it,  just  as  to-day 
men  pay  to  friendly  societies  and  to  trade  unions  for 
sick  benefit,  unemployment  benefit,  superannuation 
and  other  benefits. 

8985.  Do  you  think  that  Parliament  having  passed 
the  Act  as  we  have  it  now,  public  opinion  would  sup¬ 
port  the  repeal  of  it  and  the  initiation  of  a  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  unless  Par¬ 
liament  could  be  induced  for  once  to  commence  an 
educational  campaign  and  educate  people  with  regard 
to  small  contributions. 

8986.  That  being  your  view,  do  not  you  think  that 
probably  the  most  important  point  is  to  see  that  when 
the  Act  is  amended  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  contributory  principle  ? — 
Certainly. 

8987.  We  have  to  deal  with  facts  as  they  are,  and  if 
your  view  is  that  public  opinion  would  not  support 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  and  the  initiation  of  a  contribu¬ 
tory  scheme,  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  for 
us  to  go  into  great  detail  with  regard  to  it? — Quite. 

8988.  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  that  view.  It 
will  be  simplest  if  we  put  your  statement  on  the 
Minutes,  and  then  I  will  ask  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  ask  you  questions? — Just  as  you  like. 

8989.  Are  there  any  alterations  which  you  wish  to 
make  in  the  statement  before  it  is  put  on  the 
Minutes? — I  would  like  to  go  through  it  at  my  leisure. 

8990.  Will  you  see  whether  it  is  correct  and  send  it 
to  the  Secretary  ? — Certainly. 

( The  following  statement  was  handed  to  the 
Committee.) 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1908  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  prolonged  agitation  throughout  the  Country 
in  favour  of  some  Scheme  of  assistance  for  the  Aged. 
The  Act  was  hurriedly  promoted  and  as  hurriedly 
carried  through  Parliament.  Little  official  enquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  actual  need,  either  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  need  or  as  to  its  character.  Conse¬ 
quently,  no  painstaking  effort  was  made  effectually 
and  adequately  to  meet  the  need  that  actually  did 
exist. 


What  actually  was  done  was  to  make  a  rough 
and  ready  grant,  according  to  a  declared  or  dis¬ 
covered  income,  of  a  sum  varying  from  5s.  to  Is.  per 
week  to  persons  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years. 

The  conditions  otherwise  were  very  simple.  A  large 
number  of  persons  otherwise  eligible  were  disquali¬ 
fied  because  they  happened  to  be  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  Relief  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  w  hich  the 
Act  was  passed. 

Later,  this  disability  was  removed  with  the  conse¬ 
quence  that  the  number  of  pensioners  was  largely 
augmented. 

Generally  I  considered  the  Act  a  most  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory  piece  of  legislation. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  it  be  said 
to  be  an  intelligently  directed  effort  to  deal  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily  with  the  problem  of  Old  Age 
poverty. 

It  gave  a  dole  to  people  because  they  were  70  years 
odd. 

In  practice  it  rewarded  the  improvident  and 
penalised  the  careful  and  the  thrifty. 

As  a  member  of  the  Leicester  Old  Age  Pension 
Committee,  and  as  Chairman,  1911-12, 1  regularly  saw 
the  truthfulness  of  what  I  here  state. 

The  denizens  of  our  Leicester  Common  Lodging 
Houses  and  our  “  Furnished  Rooms  ”  come  regularly 
to  the  Committee  and  were  awarded  the  maximum 
amount,  while  the  Committee  had  to  haggle  over 
and  to  investigate  into  the  applications  of  the  solid, 
good  old  people  who,  because  they  had,  throughout 
their  lives  husbanded  their  limited  resources,  were 
found  to  be  either  altogether  ineligible,  or  eligible 
only  for  an  amount  which  was  an  insult  to  offer  to 
them,  when  they  saw  the  class  of  person  who  were 
declared  eligible  for  the  full  5s.  per  week. 

Trades  unionists  in  receipt  of  their  superannuation 
benefit  for  which  they  had  regularly  paid  weekly 
contributions  for  25 — 30 — 40  years  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  small  income  from  their  limited  capital 
were  ineligible.  Their  annoyance  at  being  refused 
was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  their  thriftless 
mates,  known  to  them  so  well  as  “  non  ”  everything, 
especially  “  non-savers,”  received  the  full  5s. 

The  same  applies  to  the  Friendly  Society  men. 

Generally,  the  fact  that  a  man  belonged  to  one 
of  our  old  established  Friendly  Societies  indicated 
him  to  be  “  one  of  the  careful  sort.”  He  and  his 
family  were  reasonably  “  careful  and  thrifty.” 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  original  Act 
there  were  a  large  number  of  wage  earners  in 
Leicester  who  “  owned  their  own  houses.” 

To  buy  their  house  had  been  the  ambition  for 
very  many  years  of  a  good  proportion  of  Leicester’s 
newly  married.  That  they  had  succeeded  in  par¬ 
tially  or  wholly  doing  so  proved  to  be  the  disability 
when  they  applied  for  their  Old  Age  Pension. 

I  saw  this  in  the  disputed  claims  which  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  Committee.  I  saw  it  still  more 
clearly  when  I  looked  over  the  lists  prepared  by  the 
Clerk  to  the  Committee,  and  which  were  approved 
of  by  the  Enquiry  Officer. 

My  experience  as  Secretary  of  the  Leicester  Branch, 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  1897-1903,  and 
as  Secretary  of  the  Leicester  Charity  Organization 
Society,  had  given  me  special  opportunities  of 
learning  the  characters  of  the  aged  of  our  town. 

Besides  the  actual  work  of  the  two  offices  above 
mentioned,  the  positions  brought  me  into  touch  with, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  whole  Labour  Move¬ 
ment  of  the  town,  and  in  the  latter  into  close  and 
daily  touch  with  the  Poor  Law,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  and  with  the  town’s  old  age  and  all  other 
charities. 

I  am  a  native  of  Leicester,  and  from  boyhood 
actively  engaged  in  semi-public  and  public  affairs. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  activities  above  described, 
gave  me  unique  opportunities  of  knowing  Leicester 
as  it  actually  is,  and  is  my  justification  for  making 
the  above  statements,  and  for  affirming  that  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Act  of  1908  was  a  hurried,  a 
feeble,  and  a  very  superficial  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  poverty  as  presented  by  the  ftged,  and 
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that  in  its  operations  it  rewarded  the  improvident 
and  was  grossly  unjust  to  that  class  which  is,  above 
all  others,  worthy  of  whatever  recognition  the  State 
can  confer  upon  it — the  steady,  thrifty,  self-reliant, 
self-supporting  British  wage  earners. 

While  I  strongly  feel  that  the  character  of  the 
careful  and  thrifty  wage  earners  generally  stands 
very  high,  I  readily  confess  that  in  the  matter  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  many  of  them  resorted  to  all 
manner  of  questionable  means  in  order  that  they 
might  appear  to  be  eligible  for  the  larger  awards. 
Savings  were  disposed  of,  not  actually,  but  merely 
loaned,  placed  to  the  credit  of  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  in  various  ways,  evasive  and  dishonest 
subterfuges  were  resorted  to  so  that  the,  to  them, 
unpleasant  condition  of  income  might  be  got  over 
and  the  full  pension  granted. 

Many  really  well-to-do  people  descended  to  very 
low  tactics  to  secure  this  end.  In  fact,  it  was  to 
me  amazing  to  what  depths  good  people  would  go  to 
to  endeavour  to  secure  the  trifle  of  5s.  per  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  needy  old  persons 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  were  painfully 
indigent.  To  offer  these  the  5s.,  and  to  expect  them 
to  live  upon  it,  was  ridiculous. 

They  were  far  better  off  in  the  care  of  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities. 

This  was  brought  out  very  clearly  when  in  1911 
the  recipients  of  Poor  Law  Relief  became  eligible 
for  the  Old  Age  Pension  if  they  preferred  it  to  Poor 
Law  assistance. 

Infirm  and  helpless  old  people,  invalids  and 
cripples  left  the  Poor  Law  Institution  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  live  on  the  5s.  per  week. 

Grave  and  painful  trouble  followed.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  such  people  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
Besides  the  personal  suffering  in  some  instances  by 
reason  of  their  helplessness,  their  condition  became 
a  danger  and  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  in  which  they  resided. 

It  was  good  for  the  individual  and  for  Society 
when  many  of  them  found  back  their  way  to  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  offered  to  them  by  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities. 

Another  weakness  was  that  the  removal  of  the 
Poor  Law  disqualification  led  to  an  increase  (in 
Leicester,  at  all  events)  of  street  begging,  and  to 
an  increased  demand  being  made  upon  the  cheap  and 
nasty  accommodation  availaule  through  common 
Lodging  Houses  and  the  still  more  objectionable 
Burnished  Rooms  by  the  former  Inmates  of  Poor 
Law  Institutions  who  endeavoured,  but  in  the  end 
unsuccessfully,  to  augment  their  pension  by  begging, 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  livelihood  out¬ 
side  Poor  Law  Hospitals  and  the  Workhouse. 

This,  not  because  there  was  any  legitimate  griev- 
ence  against  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  but  simply 
and  solely  that  they  preferred  the  lower  standard  of 
living,  much  lower  with  their  liberty,  than  the 
higher,  with  the  restraints,  the  fair  and  reasonable 
restraints,  imposed. 

These  are  a  few,  I  consider,  of  the  weaknesses 
which  have  followed  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act. 

Regarding  the  future  I  would  submit  that  whilst 
there  are  Et  number  of  methods  by  which  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  poverty  of  the  aged  might  be  dealt  with, 
those  really  practical  might  be  reduced  to  three. 

(1)  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme  administered  as 

at  present.  (Pension  to  be  awarded  at  a 

given  age.) 

(2)  Old  Age  Pension  or  Allowance  to  be  award¬ 
ed  regardless  of  age,  Disability  and  Need  to 
be  the  qualifications. 

(a)  The  new  foreshadowed  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  Authority  to  undertake  this 
work. 

(b)  The  Old  Age  Pension  Committee  to 
be  the  administrative  Authority 

(Poor  Law  Commission,  1909,  Minority 
Report.) 

(I  strongly  object  to  (b).) 

(3)  A  Contributory  Scheme. 

I  support  3.  A  small  weekly  sum  should  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  all  wage  earners  on  lines  similar  to 
those  in  which  deductions  are  made  for  National 
Health  Insurance  purposes. 


To  provide  a  decently  adequate  Old  Age  Pension  in 
a  National  Scheme  would  not  demand  nearly  so  great 
a  payment  as  is  now  made  for  the  Superannuation 
Benefit  by  members  of  Trades  Unions  which  pay  such 
benefit. 

Regarding  women  the  greater  proportion  of  women 
wage  earners  who  miarry  would  have  paid  sufficient 
into  the  Scheme  before  they  entirely  leave  their  work 
to  rnnder  them  eligible  for  a  Pension  at  the  rate 
fixed  upon. 

To  say  that  the  wage  earners  could  not  afford  to 
contribute  to  such  a  Scheme  is  nonsense. 

Proof  that  they  could  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  wage  earners  have  contributed  a  larger 
sum  than  a  State  Scheme  would  exact  over  say  25  to 
40  years.  Many  men  known  to  me  personally  have 
done  so  and  as  I  have  said  before  are  penalised  for 
doing  so. 

Besides  being  able  to  afford  the  actual  payment  the 
character  and  morale  of  our  Country  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  improved  if  a  Contributory  Scheme  were 
imposed. 

On  the  other  hand  being  able  to  look  forward  to 
old  age  being  provided  for  as  at  present  leads  to  the 
anomalies  previously  described,  whilst  an  easier 
Scheme  still  would  be  a  premium  on  thoughtless 
extravagance,  indulgence,  and  improvidence. 

A  contributory  scheme  would  be  welcomed  by  the 
politician  who  honestly  wishes  well  to  his  country  as 
a  whole. 

Even  he  must  be  wearied  of  the  ever  growing 
demands  for  something  for  nothing;  a  taste  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  9d.  for  4d.  bargain  (?) 

To-day  the  clamour  is  for  £1  a  week  for  all  persons 
who  reach  the  age  of  60. 

There  can  be  no  finality  whilst  the  question  is 
kept  open. 

Everlasting  concessions  must  lead  to  waste  finan¬ 
cially,  and  to  a  lowering  of  the  fibre  and  morale  of 
our  nation. 

Wishing  well  the  wage  earner  of  our  country,  and 
desiring  to  see  them  strong,  independent,  and  self- 
reliant,  I  support  a  Contributory  Old  Age  Pension 
Scheme  as  best  tending  to  develop  those  attributes 
and  characteristics,  and  also  as  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  anticipating  and  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  the  poverty  of  the  aged. 

8991.  Mr.  Comyns :  There  are  difficulties  to  be  got 
over  with  regard  to  a  contributory  scheme.  Take, 
for  instance,  National  Health  Insurance.  That  is  a 
contributory  scheme,  but  it  only  applies  to  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  is  outside  the  scheme.  How 
would  you  get  contributions  towards  Old  Age 
Pensions  from  those  persons  who  were  not  wage- 
earners? — The  fact  that  they  are  not  wage-earners 
does  not  by  any  means  indicate  that  they  could  not 
get  the  small  amount  that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
contributions.  You  find  in  social  work  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  through  which  money  flows  to  a  house¬ 
hold  or  an  individual  is  remarkable.  The  fact  that 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  income  does  not  make 
it  certain  that  they  have  not  any. 

8992.  My  question  was  not  directed  to  that,  but 
more  to  the  question  of  machinery.  Where  wages 
are  being  paid  you  can  provide  for  the  deduction  of 
a  contribution,  but  take  the  case  where  no  wages  are 
being  paid.  Many  people  are  not  employed  at  all 
and  do  not  receive  wages.  If  the  contributory 
scheme  is  to  be  universal,  you  must  get  them  to  go 
to  the  Post  Office  or  somewhere  and  pay  their  contri¬ 
butions.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulties 
inherent  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind? — I  have  not,  but 
I  should  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  commence  such 
a  scheme,  those  who  would  not  contribute  should  not 
get  the  benefits  and  should  be  thrown  back  on  the 
ordinary  Poor  Law.  I  think  that  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  contribute. 

8993.  Proverbially  the  people  who  have  been 
most  improvident  in  the  past  excite  the  greatest  sym¬ 
pathy  when  they  are  in  need.  A  great  deal  of  sym¬ 
pathy  would  be  excited  by  the  absence  of  a  pension. 
If  a  person  had  not  made  contributions,  there  would 
be  no  pension  if  the  scheme  was  contributory? — 
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There  is  nobody  60  relentless  as  the  average  working 
man  towards  the  improvident,  and  if  the  position 
was  made  plain,  the  absence  of  pension  in  such  a  case 
would  not  excite  much  sympathy.  That  is  my 
opinion  from  my  knowledge  of  working  men  and  of 
trade  unions  and  friendly  societies. 

8994.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  wife  of  a  wage- 
earner?  AA’ould  you  make  the  husband  pay  a  double 
contribution,  paying  for  himself  and  his  wife  too? — 
I  would  not  like  to  answer  that.  I  have  not  thought 
of  it. 

8994a.  Mrs.  Baker :  You  say  that  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act  was  hurriedly  presented  and  hurriedly 
carried  through  Parliament.  Did  you  never  hear  of 
the  Committees  which  sat  in  1899  and  1903  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  ? — Yes. 

8995.  Do  vou  think  that  the  Act  was  hurriedly  con¬ 
sidered,  those  Committees  having  sat? — The  Act  was 
not  based  on  any  of  their  recommendations. 

8996.  But  the  recommendations  were  considered, 
were  they  not? — They  were  forgotten  by  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  Bill. 

8997.  AVere  they  not  considered  and  not  regarded 
as  satisfactory? — I  do  not  think  that  the  treatment 
which  the  House  of  Commons  gave  to  them  can  be 
called  consideration. 

8998.  Now  are  not  many  people  who  are  unable  to 
save  because  of  large  families  and  low  wages  quite  as 
worthy  as  others  who  have  saved  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  that  applies  very  much  to  industrial  centres.  1 
speak  with  long  and  considerable  knowledge  of  work¬ 
shop  life,  and  I  think  that  very  often  some  of  the 
poorest-paid  labourers  keep  their  families  better  and 
live  better  than  some  of  the  skilled  artizans  with 
twice  the  wage,  and  very  often  the  lower-paid  man 
lives  an  altogether  better  life.  Speaking  generally, 
I  should  say  that,  especially  now,  the  wages  of  the 
lowest-paid  labouring  classes  in  industrial  centres 
are  sufficient  to  pay  the  contribution  that  would  be 
necessary. 

8999.  The  wages  that  are  being  paid  irow  do  not 
affect  the  cases  of  men  about  70  years  of  age,  many 
of  whom  have  not  been  able  to  save.  They  could  not 
pay  contributions? — Their  families  would  be  only  too 
glad,  I  think,  to  pay  contributions  for  them  because 
of  the  benefits  to  be  received,  and  they  would  be 
quite  able  to  pay. 

9000.  Agricultural  labourers  in  the  past  Mould  not 
have  been  able  to  pay? — In  what  I  was  saying  just 
now  I  excluded  them.  I  spoke  of  industrial  centres. 

9001.  AVith  regard  to  industrial  centres,  I  can  think 
of  a  town  in  the  north  where  10  or  12  years  ago 
labourers,  married  men  with  families,  were  receiving 
only  17s.  a  week.  They  could  not  save  much  out  of 
that? — It  was  a  commonplace  in  industrial  life,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  to-day,  that  when  the  State  or  the 
municipality  or  trade  union  or  anybody  else  made  a 
demand  on  men,  it  was  very  quickly  followed  by  an 
increase  in  ■wages. 

9002.  Your  remark  with  regard  to  workhouses 
being  so  clean  and  comfortable  rather  struck  me. 
Hom'  is  it  that  people  are  anxious  to  leave  them  and 
to  try  to  live  on  5s.  a  week? — They  do  not  leave 
them  so  much  because  of  any  discomfort  inside.  To 
be  quite  candid,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  have  had 
many  years’  experience,  many  people  leave  the  work- 
house  because  they  would  rather  be  loafing  about  the 
loM'est  parts  of  the  town,  living  a  life  of  squalor,  dirt, 
drink  and  indulgence,  than  have  the  real  comforts  of 
the  latest  and  most  modern  workhouse.  They  prefer 
to  live  in  their  own  way  and  to  be  treated  by  their 
old  friends. 

9003.  It  is  not  the  usual  impression  that  the  work- 
house  is  comfortable,  is  it? — It  is  the  impression  of 
the  average  member  of  Boards  of  Guardians. 

9004.  They  can  see  that  they  are  clean,  but  I  am 
thinking  of  comfort  and  of  the  impression  of  those 
MTho  are  familiar  with  the  workhouse  ?— It  is  the 
politician  who  has  ruined  the  reputation  of  the  work- 
house  by  everlastingly  belittling  it.  The  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  very,  very  rarely  decry  the  workhouse. 

9005.  It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  should  be 
anxious  to  leave  it  and  try  to  live  on  5s.  a  week? — 
It  is  because  they  prefer  their  liberty  and  to  live  their 
old  type  of  life  to  living  a  higher  type  of  life  with 


discipline.  At  Leicester,  where  over  a  third  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  extreme 
Labour  men,  it  was  very  interesting  to  find  that  they 
nearly  all  voted  against  the  smashing  up  of  the  Poor 
Law,  as  advocated  by  the  Minority  Report.  Dealing 
with  the  question  in  the  interests  solely  of  the  aged, 
they  were  impressed  with  the  happiness  of  the  old 
people,  who  openly  expressed  their  approval  of  their 
treatment  in  the  workhouse  whenever  it  was  possible, 
and  that  after  years  of  experience. 

9006.  I  heard  an  old  woman  say  that  in  a  work- 
house  you  sit  all  day  with  your  head  against  the 
wall  thinking  of  nothing.  Does  not  that  show  the 
absolute  dreariness  of  workhouse  life? — She  might 
have  been  an  unusually  vacant-minded  woman. 

9007.  I  think  that  she  was  not,  if  she  was  able 
to  say  that.  Now,  how  soon  do  you  suggest  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme  could  come  into  action  ?  How  would 
it  affect  the  people  who  are  now  60  or  65?  AVould 
they  be  able  to  contribute  sufficient  to  become  en¬ 
titled  to  a  pension? — I  would  exact  the  most  remote 
minimum  from  them. 

9008.  What  do  you  suggest  they  should  contribute? 
-—1  have  not  thought  of  the  amount  to  be  contri¬ 
buted.  I  have  not  investigated  that  side  of  the 
question. 

9009.  You  said  that  you  have  not  considered  the 
question  of  contribution  in  the  case  of  the  -wives  of 
artizans.  You  say  in  your  precis,  “  The  greater 
proportion  of  women  wage-earners  who  marry  would 
have  paid  sufficient  into  the  scheme  before  they 
entirely  leave  their  n-ork  to  render  them  eligible  for 
a  pension  at  the  rate  fixed  upon.”  AVould  that  be 
true  of  the  greater  number  of  women  in  the  country  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  if  the  contribution  could  be  started 
early  enough — say,  from  17  to  23  or  24. 

9010.  From  17  to  24  could  they  contribute  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  Old  Age  Pension? — I  do  not  see  why 
not. 

9011.  In  six  years  would  they  have  contributed 
sufficient? — The  period  might  need  to  be  a  little 
longer.  It  would  be  saved  until  they  became  65  or 
70,  whichever  age  was  decided  upon,  and  it  would 
establish  an  enormous  sum. 

9012.  It  is  not  usual  for  women  to  go  to  work  after 
•they  are  married  except  in  Lancashire,  is  it? — In 

Leicester  girls  have  earned  large  wages  for  many 
years.  I  may  have  been  influenced  by  that. 

9013.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  whole  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  but  only  to  Leicester? — Yes,  mainly  Leicester. 

9014.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  women  of  the 
country  Mould  be  left  out  of  consideration? — I  could 
not  say. 

9015.  Mr.  Dunford :  If  your  contributory  scheme 
came  in,  I  suppose  that  the  money  would  be  collected 
by  stamps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  ? — Yes. 

9016.  there  is  a  probability  of  an  extension,  if 
it  had  to  be  a  stamp  for  this,  a  stamp  for  that,  and 
a  stamp  for  contribution  to  an  Old  Age  Pension 
scheme,  n-ould  not  some  of  the  Trade  Unionists  begin 
to  kick? — I  could  not  say. 

9017.  Would  not  they  want  a  rise  of  wages  at  once 
to  cover  the  contributions?  If  they  got  it,  in  a 
sense  the  contributions  would  not  come  out  of  their 
pockets.  Now  it  may  not  be  possible  to  have  a  con¬ 
tributory  scheme,  and  failing  that,  do  you  think  that 
there  ought  to  be  alterations  in  the  present  Old  Age 
Pension  Act?  For  instance,  leaving  a  contributory 
scheme  out  of  the  question  altogether,  do  you  think 
that  the  age  limit  ought  to  be  altered  ? — That  is  a 
very  big  question,  because  it  raises  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  and  treatment  of  poor.  From 
my  experience  I  think,  considering  the  number  of 
people  between  65  and  70,  that  the  few  who  really 
need  the  5s.  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  is 
generally  considered  the  fact.  If  you  think  of 
the  family  connections  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
those  who  receive  the  pension,  it  is  unnecessary.  One 
M'ould  like  to  see  some  sort  of  organisation  whereby 
the  aged  M’ere  dealt  with  according  to  their  particular 
needs.  As  I  indicate  in  my  written  statement,  and 
it  is  well  known  to  all  social  workers,  it  is  frightful 
to  see  people  who  are  anything  between  65  and  70 
years  of  age  living  such  miserable  lives.  One  would 
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like  to  see  whatever  is  done  for  the  poor  or  the  infirm 
done  thoroughly  and  adequately,  and  to  see  people 
well  looked  after  according  to  their  individual  needs. 

9018.  It  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  what  you 
advocate  is  a  desirable  thing  to  aim  at,  but  what  we 
are  met  with  at  the  present  moment  is  a  big  demand 
for  the  reduction  of  the  qualifying  age  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  the  pension.  Undoubtedly 
that  demand  will  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later  to 
some  extent  or  other.  What  I  would  like  to  know 
from  you  is,  in  the  light  of  those  facts,  what  is  your 
view  as  to  age  and  as  to  amount.  We  have  to  come 
down  to  practical  politics,  and  these  ideals  are  not 
practical  at  the  moment.  I  would  like  some  assist¬ 
ance  from  you,  if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  give  it, 
with  regard  to  how  to  deal  with  present  day  condi¬ 
tions.  We  have  the  demand  of  the  Trade  Union 
movement  and  other  movements  for  a  reduction  of 
the  qualifying  age  and  an  increase  of  the  amount  of 
the  pension.  If  you  can  give  us  some  idea  of  your 
views  on  those  two  points,  we  should  be  very  glad  P — 
I  am  afraid  that  I  could  not. 

9019.  You  have  no  ideas  on  the  points? — No. 

9020.  I  take  it  then  that  you  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  a  demand  which  has  been  made  for  a  pension 
of  a  pound  a  week  at  60  years  of  age? — Not  a  bit. 

9021.  Would  you  be  in  sympathy  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Friendly  Societies’  sick  pay  (under  medical 
certification)  should  not  be  counted  as  means? — I 
have  so  much  respect  for  the  Friendly  Society  move¬ 
ment  (I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Oddfellows  for 
30  years)  that  I  am  almost  prepared  to  back  any¬ 
thing  that  the  Friendly  Societies  promote. 

9022.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  not  counting  such 
payments  as  means? — Certainly. 

9023.  Mr.  Devlin :  Do  you  believe  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  workhouse  system  ? — No,  not  as  at 
present  understood. 

9024.  According  to  the  description  in  your  precis, 
they  are  most  admirable  institutions,  and  that  being 
so,  do  you  not  think  that  they  should  be  preserved 


and  fostered?  I  take  it  that  if  the  workhouses  pro¬ 
duce  such  results  as  you  indicate,  you  are  in  favour 
of  a  perpetuation  of  them? — 1  am  in  favour  of  the 
perpetuation  of  institutional  treatment,  but  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  the  present  workhouse  system  is 
ideal.  I  do  not  think  it  is  for  a  moment,  but  I  think 
institutional  treatment  a  great  boon  to  a  great 
number  of  the  aged  poor. 

9025.  Would  you  rather  have  people  going  to  the 
workhouse  under  present  conditions  than  getting  an 
Old  Age  Pension  under  certain  conditions? — Oh,  no; 
only  certain  types  of  them. 

9026.  Do  you  think  that  people  ought  to  lire  out 
their  lives  as  other  people  think  they  should  live  out 
their  lives,  rather  than  live  them  as  they  wish  to? — 
I  think  people  ought  to  live  as  they  like  so  long  as 
they  do  not  seek  public  assistance.  Conditions  should 
be  imposed  only  when  outside  help  is  applied  for. 

9027.  Would  you  put  people  after  they  were  70  in 
the  workhouse  if  they  needed  assistance? — No,  I  do 
not  say  that.  I  am  thinking  of  those  who  are  men¬ 
tally  or  physically  unfit  to  look  after  themselves 
outside. 

9028.  Infirm  and  helpless  old  people? — Yes. 

9029.  Is  not  the  reason  why  they  live  such  squalid 
lives  because  the  Old  Age  Pension  is  too  small? — 
Unless  the  increase  was  very  very  substantial  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  their  mode 
of  life. 

9030.  Mr.  Dunford :  How  long  have  you  ceased  to 
be  Secretary  of  your  trade  society?- — 15  years. 

9031.  Do  you  still  keep  in  touch  with  that  phase 
at  all? — Yes,  1  am  a  fully  paid-up  member.  I  am 
still  connected  with  the  engineers,  and  also  with  the 
Oddfellows. 

9032.  I  take  it  that  you  gave  up  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  trade  society  when  you  became  Secretary  of 
rhe  Charity  Organisation  Society? — Yes. 

9033.  You  are  still  in  touch  with  the  thought  of 
your  trade  union? — Yes,  I  think  so — actively. 

Chairman:  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
evidence. 


( Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock.) 
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Sir  F.  W.  A.  Clarke,  Called  and  Examined. 


9034.  Chairman :  Sir  Frederick  Clarke,  you  are 
Accountant  and  Comptroller-Genera!  of  Customs  and 
Excise,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

9035.  You  have  kindly  calculated  what  the  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  would  be  of  Old  Age  Pensions  under  a 
large  number  of  varying  conditions  ?— Yes. 

9036.  I  believe  that  under  present  conditions  the 
actual  cost,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  is 
£17,844,500?— Yes. 

9037.  That,  of  course,  includes  the  5s.  legal  pension 
and  the  half-crown  temporary  excess? — Yes. 


9038.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic  to  see  what 
the  cost  would  be  to-day  of  the  5s.  pension.  Would 
it  be  two-thirds  of  the  7s.  6d.  pension? — Not  exactly, 
because  the  cost  of  the  5s.  pension  is  not  5s.  for 
every  pensioner. 

9039.  No,  quite  so? — The  cost  of  the  half-crown 
addition  is  rather  more  than  a  third.  I  can  give 
you  the  figures. 

9040.  If  you  please? — The  figures  making  up  the 
£17,844,500  for  Old  Age  Pensions  are  £11,772,000, 
and  for  additional  allowances  £6,072,500.  I  may 
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say,  Sir  Ryland,  that  those  figures  are  the  figures 
of  my  estimate  for  Parliamentary  purposes,  and  the 
reason  why  I  have  adopted  them  is  that  I  find,  from 
the  progress  of  expenditure,  that  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  those  figures  will  be  approximately  realised  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

9041.  How  many  people  share  the  benefits;  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  number  bf  Old  Age  Pensioners  at 
the  present  time? — The  actual  number  of  Old  Age 
Pensioners  on  the  31st  March,  1919,  was  920, 19S. 
On  the  30th  June  that  had  slightly  increased;  it  had 
increased  to  921,012. 

9042.  We  are  now  near  the  end  of  September? — 
Yes,  I  have  no  further  return. 

9043.  What  would  you  advise  us  to  take  as  the 
figure? — I  think  that  the  figure  of  920,198  is  the 
better  one.  The  figures  vary  from  quarter  to  quarter. 

9044.  Those  are  the  figures  of  fact  to-day.  Before 
I  take  you  over  a  long  series  of  hypothetical  figures 
may  I  ask  you  this  :  Has  there  been,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  persons 
over  70  who  have  received  pensions? — That  is  to  sav, 
a  decrease  of  pensioners? 

9045.  A  decrease  in  the  percentage,  I  said.  The 
total  may  be  more.  If  in  1912  so  many  per  cent,  of 
people  over  70  had  the  pension,  it  is  conceivable 
that  in  1920  there  will  be  a  smaller  percentage,  but 
that  owing  to  the  growth  of  population  there  may 
be  a  greater  total? — That  is  so. 

9046.  Is  the  percentage  of  persons  over  70  years 
of  age  receiving  the  pension  greater  or  less,  or  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  war?— I  have  not  the 
figures  of  persons  over  70  for  the  pre-war  period, 
but  presuming  that  the  number  of  persons  over  70 
has  remained  the  same  or  has  increased,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  has  de¬ 
creased  the  percentage  must  have  decreased. 

9047.  What  I  want  to  ascertain — it  is  a  bye-product 
of  our  evidence,  but  a  question  that  we  want  to  get 
at  clearly — is  this :  Supposing  that  the  percentage 
of  people  over  70  who  were  pensioners  before  the 
war  had  remained  the  same,  or  had  not  got  less  at 
any  rate,  what  do  you  estimate  the  present  cost 
would  be? — At  the  moment  I  have  not  worked  that 
out. 

9048.  But  I  understand  that  you  can  let  us  have 
it? — That  can  easily  be  done. 

9049.  I  understood  when  I  was  speaking  to  you 
before  that  taking  it  very  roughly  and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  general  consideration,  it  is  your 
opinion  that  if  the  percentage  had  been  maintained, 
the  present  cost  at  the  rates  of  os.  and  half-a-crown 
would  be  £20,000,000  instead  of  £17,000,000? — I  would 
rather  not  commit  myself  to  any  figures  at  the 
moment  because  I  have  not  calculated  them. 

9050.  What  I  wish  to  know  is  what  we  should  have 
been  paying  now  if  the  percentage  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sioners  had  not  decreased.  It  is  agreed,  I  believe, 
by  everybody  that  there  is  a  decrease  owing  to  the 
war.  The  exact  where  and  how  are  matters  which 
we  need  not  go  into.  From  your  memoranda  will 
you  give  us  a  considered  figure  when  you  get  it? — 
Yes. 

9051.  Now,  taking  the  facts  before  us  as  they  are, 
it  follows  that  the  cost  to-day  for  920,000  old  age 
pensioners  at  5s.  a  week  would  be  £11,700,000? — 
Yes. 

9052.  And  for  the  same  number  at  7s.  6d.  a  week, 
or  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  number,  allowing 
for  the  modifications  on  the  border  line,  the  figure 
is  £17,844,000?— Yes. 

9053.  What  would  the  cost  be  if  instead  of  7s.  6d. 
the  figure  was  10s.? — The  figure  that  I  have  is 
£23,500,000.  I  would  like  to  say  with  regard  to  that 
that  I  have  assumed  that  the  increase  of  pension 
from  5s.  to  10s.  would  not  materially  affect  the 
numbers. 

9054.  We  have,  therefore,  got  at  this  point — what 
the  cost  would  be  for  the  5s.  pension,  the  7s.  6d., 
and  the  10s.  to  the  existing  number  of  pensioners? — 
Yes. 

9055.  Can  you  tell  me  before  we  go  further  what 
the  cost  would  be  at  the  legal  rate  of  pension,  5s., 
and  at  the  actual  rate  of  7s.  6d.,  and  at  the  rate 
of  10s.  if  the  qualifying  age  were  65  instead  of  70? — 
I  have  not  worked  it  out  for  the  5s.  and  7s.  6d. 


What  I  Lave  done  is  to  reply  to  certain  questions 
that  wore  given  to  me  by  the  Secretary. 

9056.  Quite  so,  for  which  I  am  largely  responsible. 
— Consequently  I  have  not  worked  out  the  cost  at  65 
and  60  years  of  age  for  the  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  rates, 
but  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  do  so. 

9057.  Yes.  It  is  my  fault  for  not  putting  it  to 
you  before.  The  Committee  would  probably  agree 
that  it  would  be  convenient  to  see  the  different  ages 
not  only  hn  hypothetical  figures  but  on  present 
figures.  We  want  to  get  the  whole  thing  tabulated 
and  certificated  so  that  it  may  be  seen  at  a  glance? 
—I  would  like  to  mention  one  point  at  once,  Sir 
Ryland,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  age. 
The  reduction  of  the  age  introduces  a  rather  specu¬ 
lative  element  into  tho  calculation,  because  I  have  no 
data  which  would  enable  me  to  form  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  would  obtain  pen¬ 
sions  at  the  ages  of  65  and  60.  I  know'  how  many 
obtain  them  at  the  age  of  70. 

9058.  We  quite  follow  that  it  must  be  very  specula¬ 
tive  ? — Yes,  it  is  quite  a  speculative  point. 

9059.  Possibly  you  will,  in  your  final  tables,  put 
in  a  note  to  that  effect?* — Yes. 

9060.  Probably  the  Committee  would  like  to  have 
that  done.  Now  leaving  that  for  the  moment  as  you 
have  not  done  it  up  to  now,  the  cost  at  10s.  for  pen¬ 
sioners  of  the  present  age,  means  and  conditions,  of 
£23,500,000,  if  it  included  persons  between  65  and 
70,  would  be  £37,900,000,  would  not  it? — Yes. 

9061.  And  if  it  included  persons  from  60  to  70  it 
would  be  £52,400,000  at  the  present  rate? — Yes. 

9062.  Now  I  suppose  similarly  when  you  come  to 
deal  w'ith  the  universal  pensions  and  no  means  limit, 
you  have  not  calculated  what  that  would  cost  at  5s. 
a  week  or  at  7s.  6d.  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

9063.  Would  it  be  roughly  half  or  three-fourths? — 
I  think  it  would. 

9064.  One  wants  just  to  know.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  consideration  of  universal  pensions  does  not 
necessarily  carry  with  it  one  particular  rate  of  pen¬ 
sion,  and  therefore  we  would  like  to  know  what  it 
would  involve  at  different  rates.  Subject  to  your 
final  figures  we  may  take  it  that  a  universal  pension 
at  10s.  a  head  is  £41,000,000;  at  7s.  6d.  a  head  about 
£30,000,000,  and  at  5s.  a  head  a  little  over  £20,000,000? 
- — Yes. 

9065.  That  is  to  say,  as  things  are  now  with  the 
percentage  of  pensioners  due  to  the  war  ? — Yes. 

9066.  Would  the  cost  of  a  10s.  pension  to  everybody 
over  65,  in  your  opinion,  be  £70,000,000? — Yes. 

9066a.  And  of  a  7s.  6d.  pension  to  everybody  over 
65  be  £46,000,000  or  £47,000,000,  and  at  5s. 
£35,000,000?— Yes. 

9067.  Universal  pensions  for  everyone  from  60 
would  be  at  10s.,  £106,000,000? — Yes. 

9068.  And  for  everybody  over  60  at  7s.  6d.  about 
£78,000,000;  and  at  5s.  £53,000,000?— At  7s.  6d.  it 
would  be  rather  more  than  £78,000,000. 

9069.  It  would  be  £79,000,000  to  £80,000,000.  You 
have  calculated,  I  think,  what  the  cost  of  a  10s.  pen¬ 
sion  would  be  for  all  persons  not  paying  Income  Tax 
as  distinguished  from  pensions  for  everybody? — Yes. 

9070.  At  10s.,  with  the  present  age,  70,  would  it 
be  £38,000,000?— Yes. 

9071.  And  similarly  if  it  was  7s.  6d.  it  would  be 
three-quarters  of  that,  I  suppose? — Yes. 

9072.  That  is  to  say,  about  £28,000,000? — Yes. 

9073.  At  5s.  it  would  be  £19,000,000? — Yes. 

9074.  Similarly,  if  the  10s.  were  extended  to  every¬ 
body  over  the  age  of  65  not  paying  income  tax,  the 
cost  would  be  £64,700,000  I  understand? — Yes. 

9075.  At  7s.  6d.  it  would  be  three-quarters  of  that 
—nearly  £50,000,000 ?— Yes,  £48,000.000. 

9076.  And  at  5s.,  £32,000,000.  If  the  pension  were 
extended  to  everyone  over  60  who  did  not  pay  income 
tax  your  calculation  is  £98,000,000  for  a  10s.  pension  ? 
—Yes. 

9077.  Three-quarters  of  that  is  £72,000.000  or 
£73,000,000?— £73,000,000. 

9078.  It  would  be  just  under  £50,000,000  if  it  were 
5s.  ? — Yes. 

9079.  Now  have  you  further  calculated  what  the 
cost  would  be  of  the  10s.  pension  if  the  present 
means  scale  were  doubled? — Yes. 


*  Note. — See  Appendix,  p.  353. 
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9080.  At  10s.  it  would  be  £32,000,000? — Yes. 

9081.  Similarly,  I  suppose  at  7s.  6d.  it  would  be 
about  £25,000,000?— Yes,  £24,000,000. 

9082.  As  against  the  present  £17,800,000  at  that 
rate.  The  effect  of  doubling  the  scale  with  the  present 
rate  of  actual  pensions,  7s.  6d.,  is  to  raise  the  cost 
between  £6,000,000  and  £6,250,000?— Yes,  I  take  it 
that  that  is  so,  but  I  would  like  to  work  out  the 
figures  first  of  all. 

9083.  I  am  putting  it  to  you  because  I  want  to 
get  that  point  rather  specially  clear.  I  want  to  see 
what  the  effect  would  be  of  the  alteration  of  the 
means  limit  with  the  present  rate.  Now’  if  the  means 
limit  were  doubled  for  everybody  over  65,  you  calcu¬ 
late  that  it  would  cost  £51,000,000  at  10s.  ? — Yes. 

9084.  And  similarly  at  7s.  6d.  three-quarters  of 
that? — Yes. 

9085.  And  for  everyone  over  60,  £71,000,000  for 
10s.,  three-quarters  of  that  for  7s.  6d.,  and  half  of 
it  for  5s.  ? — Yes. 

9086.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  many  additional 
old  age  pensioners  would  come  in  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  three  alternatives  to  the  present  system,  leaving 
the  age  for  the  moment  at  70.  If  there  were  no 
means  limit  at  all  and  everybody  over  70  could  have 
a  pension,  what  would  be  the  number  who  would 
have  it  compared  writh  the  present  920,000  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  I  did  not  bring  the  numbers  with  me, 
but  I  can  easily  insert  them. 

9087.  You  see  what  we  really  want  to  know  is  the 
increased  number  of  persons  who  would  benefit,  so 
far  as  we  can  get  at  it,  on  the  three  alternatives, 
taking  the  estimated  septuagenarian  population? — 
My  estimate  of  the  numbers  who  would  get  it  in 
that  case  was  1,576,820. 

9088.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  septua¬ 
genarian  population  who  would  under  this  hypothesis 
be  qualified  other  than  lunatics  and  criminals  in 
prison  ? — My  estimate  is  1,616,820 

9089.  As  against  the  present  920,000.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  those  do  you  think  would  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  claim  the  pension  if  the  pension  were  universal?- — 
I  have  deducted  40,000  as  the  total  number  wTho, 
though  eligible,  would  not  claim  a  pension. 

9090.  On  what  grounds  have  you  deducted  that 
40,000? — Well,  necessarily  on  rather  speculative 
grounds. 

9091.  Quite  so? — According  to  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department  the  number  of  persons  of  70  years  of 
age  who  are  above  the  income  tax  limit,  that  is  to 
say,  who  are  in  receipt  of  incomes  in  excess  of  £130 
a  year,  is  120,000,  and  the  question  is  out  of  that 
120,000  how  many  would  not  claim  a  pension.  I 
assume  that  up  to  £130  income  everyone  would  claim 
a  pension,  and  I  assume  also  that  the  tendency  not 
to  claim  a  pension  would  increase  as  means  increased. 
I  take  it  that  of  those  120,000  people  the  number  of 
persons  at  the  lower  rates  of  income  would  be  much 
larger  than  the  number  at  the  higher  rates  of 
income  and  on  those  grounds  I  have  taken  a  figure 
of  40,000. 

9092.  That  is  of  course,  through  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  a  guess? — Yes.  It  is  simply  based  on 
general  considerations  which  you  cannot  quantify. 

9093.  At  any  rate,  your  view  as  an  experienced 
person  is  that  there  would  be  an  appreciable  number 
who  would  not  trouble  to  claim  it  if  they  had  to 
fetch  it  for  themselves? — That  is  my  view — especially 
if  the  present  conditions  with  regard  to  drawing  the 
pension  were  maintained,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  pension 
could  only  be  drawn  on  personal  application  at  the 
Post  Office. 

9094.  Mr.  Bowntree :  Might  I  ask  you,  Sir 
Frederick,  what  you  have  deducted  for  lunatics, 
criminals,  and  aliens? — 40,000. 

9095.  And  then  there  are  40,000  more,  so  that  it 
is  80,000  altogether? — Yes. 

9096.  Chairman  :  Now  supposing  that  the  pension 
were  given  to  everyone  over  65,  how  many  more 
would^  get  it? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  those  figures. 

9097 .  It  comes  back  to  the  same  thing  with  regard 
to  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons?— The 
estimate  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  for  65  and  60. 

9098.  Which  you  have  already  given? _ No.  I  have 

not  given  them. 


9099.  We  are  now  dealing  with  everybody  except 
felons,  lunatics,  aliens,  and  so  on,  and  we  want  to 
know  how  many  more  eligible  people  there  are 
between  70  and  65,  and  between  65  and  60? — I  can 
supply  those  figures. 

9100.  In  a  day  or  two? — Yes,  quite  easily.  Of 
course  I  enter  my  caveat  against  all  these  figures  in 
respect  of  65  and  60. 

9101.  Certainly,  but  as  we  are  discussing  matters 
to-day  and  to-morrow  to  which  ages  are  relevant  as 
well  as  amounts,  it  would  help  the  Committee  if  you 
could  give  us  some  idea  of  how  many  more  people 
would  be  swept  in? — I  will  furnish  those  figures  to 
the  Secretary. 

9102.  Can  you  give  us  a  rough  idea  here  and  now? 

- — I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot. 

9103.  Roughly  speaking,  would  the  number  of 
people  in  this  country  between  70  and  65  years  of 
age  be  1,100,000?  I  only  want  to  get  a  general 
idea? — I  cannot  say  off-hand. 

9104.  We  have  been  told  that  the  number  is  some¬ 
where  about  1,100,000,  but  you  could  not  speak  as 
to  that? — No.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  bring  the 
figures  with  me,  but  I  really  did  not  quite  realise 
that  they  would  be  wanted. 

9105.  According  to  a  return  that  we  have  here 
from  Mr.  Comyns — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
accept  it  provisionally  in  order  to  help  the  Com¬ 
mittee  at  this  stage — the  Registrar-General’s  figures 
are  as  follows: — Over  70,  1,639,000 — which  is  very 
near  your  figure? — Yes. 

9106.  Over  65,  2,772,000;  which  would  look  as 
though  there  were  roughly  1,100,000  persons  between 
65  and  7 0  ?— I  think  that  those  are  approximately  my 
own  figures. 

9107.  Have  you  the  figures  for  60  and  65?  Have 
you  any  means  of  forming  an  opinion  whether  there 
are  more  people  between  60  and  65  than  there  are 
between  65  and  70? — I  think  there  are  4,000,000  over 
60,  speaking  from  recollection. 

9107a.  That  includes  the  others? — Yes. 

9108.  That  would  mean  1,300,000  between  60  and 
65  ? — Yes. 

9109.  Mr.  Comyns :  Taking  the  census  figures  for 
1911,  which  are  rather  out  of  date,  it  is  1,285,450 
between  60  and  65? — I  see. 

9110.  Chairman :  So  much  for  universal  Old  Age 
Pensions-  Now  supposing  that  the  pensions  were 
given  only  to  persons  not  paying  income  tax,  how 
many  would  be  swept  in  if  you  gave  the  pension 
only  to  those  of  70  or  upwards? — The  number  at  the 
age  of  70  vdio  pay  income  tax,  as  given  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department,  is  120,000. 

9111.  So  that  that  would  have  to  be  deducted 
from  the  figure  that  you  gave  us  before.  The  figure 
would  be  1,496,000.  Similarly  with  regard  to  65,  it 
would  approximately  be  another  million,  and  with 
regard  to  60  a  little  more  than  a  further  million? — 
The  numbers  at  65,  as  given  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department,  are  200,000. 

9112.  Above  65? — Yes. 

9113.  You  deduct  from  that  the  120,000  above 
70,  which  means  an  additional  80,000  only,  as  against 
an  addition  of  1,100,000  people? — Yes. 

9114.  It  would  be  1,020,000,  speaking  roughly? — 
Yes. 

9115.  Have  you  the  number  with  regard  to  60? — 
The  figures  which  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
gave  for  60  were  300,000. 

9116.  There  would  be  1,200,000  to  be  added  if  you 
went  down  to  60? — Yes. 

9117.  My  last  question  on  these  lines  is,  no  doubt, 
difficult  to  answer.  Supposing  that  the  present 
means  scale  were  doubled,  whatever  amount  is 
recommended,  how  many  would  that  bring  in  above 
the  present  920,000? — Deducting  the  number  of 
ineligiblies  and  non-claimants,  and  also  the  number 
of  existing  pensioners  from  the  total  number  of 
persons  over  70,  the  number  left  is  656,000. 

9118.  You  mean  656,000  over  70  who  have  not  got  a 
pension  now? — Who  have  not  got  a  pension  now,  and 
who  would  not  claim  or  would  be  ineligible. 

9119.  You  think  that  doubling  the  means  scale 
would  add  650,000  people  to  the  list  of  beneficiaries? 
—Yes. 
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9120.  That  is  your  view? — 1  am  wrong.  That  is 
the  number  of  persons  over  70  when  the  number  of 
ineligibles  and  the  number  of  existing  pensioners 
lias  been  deducted,  but  there  one’s  definite  informa¬ 
tion  ceases.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  numbers 
between  £31  10s.  and  £63,  which  is  the  number  that 
we  want  to  get  at,  I  have  first  of  all  taken  off  the 
number  with  means  exceeding  £130,  as  given  by 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  That  is  120,000, 
and  that  brings  me  down  to  536,800  with  means 
between  £31  10s.  and  £130.  The  question  then 
arises,  and  it  is  a  very  speculative  one,  what  is  the 
number  included  in  the  total  whose  means  are  between 
£31  10s.  and  £63? 

9121.  Exactly — As  I  said  before,  the  number  with 
lower  means  is  much  larger,  of  course,  than  the 
number  with  higher  means.  As  the  income  in¬ 
creases  the  number  getting  that  income  decreases,  and 
as  a  matter  of  opinion,  practically  I  have  taken  it 
that  out  of  those  536,800  people  who  have  means 
between  £31  10s.  and  £130  350,000  will  not  exceed 
£63. 

9122.  ft  would  mean  an  addition  to  the  present 
number  of  pensioners,  920,000,  of  350,000? — Yes,  the 
total  being  1,270,000. 

9123.  At  10s.  the  cost  would  be  £32,000,000? — Yes. 

9124.  Then,  in  the  same  way,  can  you  estimate  how 
many  would  be  added  if  the  age  were  lowered  to  65? 
— That  really  would  be  an  extremely  speculative 
figure.  I  have  given  figures  here,  but  I  have  given 
them  with  very  great  reserve. 

9125.  We  will  remember  that  the  figures  are  given 
with  reserve? — I  am  afraid  that  here  too,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  indeed,  figures  which,  no  doubt,  must  have 
been  obtained  have  not  .been  inserted  in  my  notes. 
I  can  easily  obtain  the  figures  of  the  numbers  and 
furnish  them  to  the  Secretary  directly  I  get  back. 

9126.  At  any  rate,  100,000  would  be  above  the 
income  tax  limit? — Yes. 

9127.  You  are  dealing  with  the  total  number  of 
persons  between  65  and  70  who  are  not  paying 
income  tax? — Yes. 

9128.  We  want  to  know'  what  proportion  of  those 
would  come  in  if  the  limit  were  £63? — I  could  not 
give  you  the  numbers  now. 

9129.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  that  you  had 
the  figures  before  you  ? — No,  they  ought  to  have  been 
inserted  in  my  notes. 

9130.  The  same  applies,  of  course,  to  60? — Yes. 

9131.  Acting  on  your  view  that  there  are  more 
people  with  incomes  between  £31  10s.  and  £63  than 
there  are  between  £63  and  £130,  you  have  to  con¬ 
sider  those  who  are  under  £31,  as  well  as  those  who 
are  above,  if  the  age  is  lowered  to  65?— Yes. 

9132.  It  would  mean  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
million  would  be  in  it,  say,  700.000?— Yes,  probably. 

9133.  Of  course,  we  recognise,  and  you  recognise, 
in  what  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  we 
are  working  on  a  flat  rate.  If  the  present  method 
were  retained  of  giving  less  than  the  full  pension 
to  persons  on  the  border  line  of  income,  that  would 
reduce  the  figures  ?— Yes. 

9134.  Sir  Arthur  Tedder:  In  your  calculation  of 
the  cost  of  a  10s.  pension  to  all  persons  not  paying 
income  tax,  you  have  taken  the  Inland  Revenue 
figures  for  the  numbers? — Yes. 

9135.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  data  on  which 
they  base  those  figures? — I  have  no  idea,  at  all,  Sir 
Arthur. 

9136.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  any  data? — 
Well,  I  cannot  understand  what  data  they  can  have. 

9137.  Nor  can  I.  It  must  be  rather  speculative? 
— I  really  do  not  know  on  what  basis  they  have 
calculated. 

9138.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cost,  if  the  present 
means  scale  is  doubled,  you  calculate  an  increase  of 
350,000  people? — Yes. 

9139.  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  rather  a  liberal 
calculation,  and  of  course  you  want  to  make  it  so; 
you  do  not  want  to  be  under? — No. 

9140.  It  is  quite  what  one  might  expect? — It  is 
quite  a  matter  of  opinion,  as  you  appreciate. 

9141.  Yes? — Taking  it  that  the  larger  number  will 
be  at  a  lower  rate  of  income,  it  seems  to  me — and 
this  is  all  I  can  say — that  the  number  given  would 
be  a  reasonable  number. 
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9142.  Mr.  Macplierson :  You  said,  Sir  Frederick, 
that  in  your  opinion  if  the  scale  of  pension  given 
were  increased  from  5s.  to  10s.  it  would  not  materially 
affect  the  number  of  pensions,  did  you  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  view  I  take. 

9143.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  those  people  who  have  nothing  at  all  except 
what  they  would  get  from  the  Old  Age  Pension  are 
at  the  present  moment  unable  to  live  upon  it,  and 
accordingly  a  good  many  more  have  gone  upon  the 
Poor  Law  instead  of  taking  the  pension.  Is  that 
the  fact,  do  you  think  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that 
is  a  fact  or  not. 

9144.  If  that  be  so,  might  it  not  be  that  if  the 
pension  were  increased  to  10s.  a  good  many  of  those 
would  come  back  from  the  Poor  Law  and  would 
take  the  pension? — I  fancy  that  the  number  of  indoor 
paupers  is  not  a  very  large  one.  I  forget  the  exact 
figures  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  more  than  26,000.  A 
very  large  number  of  those,  I  think,  are  persons  who 
are  infirm. 

9145.  Chairman  :  You  mean  people  over  70? — I  am 
speaking  of  people  over  70.  They  are  infirm  or  sick, 
or  require  care.  I  have  considered  this  point  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  number  who  would  be 
attracted  ‘  out  by  the  10s.  pension  would  not  be  a 
very  considerable  number — not  a  number  sufficient 
to  very  materially  affect  the  figures.  The  proportion 
of  persons  among  the  indoor  paupers  who  require 
care  is,  if  I  remember  rightly,  very  considerable,  and 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  balance  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  any  very  material  difference  in 
these  figures. 

9146.  Mr.  Macplierson :  And  the  position  would 
not  be  affected  much  supposing  that  proposals  were 
made  as  to  allowing  nursing  to  be  given  to  outdoor 
paupers?  There  have  been  proposals  made,  I  think, 
that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  medical  care  and 
comfort  that  they  can  get  without  being  disquali¬ 
fied  from  pension,  the  expense  of  nursing  them 
should  also  be  allowed  without  disqualification. 
Might  not  that  attract  a  certain  number  to  claim 
the  pension? — It  might  attract  a  certain  number,  but 
how  many  I  could  not  possibly  say.  The  view  I  took 
was  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  pool  to  draw  on 
in  the  indoor  paupers,  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  under  care,  to  make  any 
considerable  difference  in  the  numbers. 

9147.  I  see.  I  merely  wished  to  know  whether  you 
had  taken  the  point  into  account  and  considered  it? 
— Yes.  It  may  be  that  there  would  be  more  than 
I  have  anticipated,  but  that  is  the  view  which  I 
took. 

9148.  Sir  Henry  Robinson :  With  regard  to  the 
920,000  people,  have  you  any  separate  figures  as 
regards  the  proportion  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

9149.  I  would  like  to  know  the  Irish  number? — 
173,699. 

9150.  Did  you  allow  any  margin  either  way  for 
the  fact  that  at  65  there  is  no  proof  of  age,  neither 
census  return  nor  register  of  birth,  and  that  there 
is  no  proof  in  writing  of  any  sort? — I  assumed  that 
the  fact  of  their  being  65  would  be  sufficiently 
established. 

9151.  How  did  you  get  the  figures  of  the  number 
in  Ireland  at  65  years  of  age? — I  did  not  get  separate 
figures  for  Ireland  with  regard  to  those  at  65  years 
of  age.  The  number  I  gave  you  is  part  of  the 
920,000. 

9152.  How  did  you  get  the  numbers  for  65  in 
calculating  the  cost? — I  took  a  proportion  of  the 
whole.  I  did  not  do  it  separately  for  each  part  of 
the  Kingdom. 

9153.  Sir  Alfred  Watson :  A  small  point,  Sir 
Frederick,  on  the  method  of  calculating  the  number 
of  people  whose  means  are  between  £31  10s.  and  £63. 
T  understood  you  to  say  that  you  first  of  all  ex¬ 
cluded  the  120,000  income  tax  payers  above  the  age 
of  70?— Yes. 

9154.  If  T  correctly  understood  the  evidence  given 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  witnesses  120,000  is  the 
number  of  individual  income  tax  payers  and  does  not 
include  the  wives  of  income  tax  payers.  Ought  you 
not  to  add  to  the  120,000  the  wives  of  those  whose 
incomes  are  substantially  over  £130? — I  made  some 
inquiries  about  the  figures,  and  I  understood  that 
from  the  Inland  Revenue  point  of  view  they  might 
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practically  be  taken  as  adjusted  to  those  considera¬ 
tions.  Another  consideration  is  that  the  number  above 
£130  might  be  brought  down  below  £130  by  abate¬ 
ments,  and  that  might  substantially  affect  the  figures. 
So  far  as  I  understand  the  Inland  Revenue  point  of 
view  they  consider  that  the  figures  substantially 
represent  the  number  of  individuals.  The  figures 
were  obtained  by  them  and  calculated  by  them  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Old  Age  Pension.  I  do  not  take 
any  responsibility  at  all  for  those  figures,  of  course. 

9155.  I  suppose  that  a  similar  question  arises  on 
th  j  number  of  people  between  the  minimum  and 
maximum  incomes  at  ages  between  60  and  70? — Yes. 

9156.  You  would  treat  those  on  a  somewhat  similar 
basis,  I  suppose? — Yes,  quite. 

9157.  Mr.  Rowntree :  Sir  Frederick,  might  I 
trouble  you  to  repeat  the  number  of  people  at  the 
age  of  70  who  would  be  affected  under  the  five 
headings  on  your  table.  You  gave  us  two  or  three 
figures,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  you  gave  us  all. 
Am  I  right  in  saying  that  under  Question  No.  1  at 
the  age  of  70  the  figure  is  920,000  ? — Yes. 

9158.  Then  under  the  second  heading,  questions 
2  and  4,  it  is  still  920,000,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

9159.  The  next  is  really  under  Question  No.  6 — the 
cost  of  10s.  pension,  the  present  means  scale  being 
doubled.  Is  the  approximate  number  affected  there 
1,270,000? — Yes,  that  is  right. 

9160.  Then  can  you  give  us  the  number  under 
Question  5? — It  is  1,616,000  less  the  120,000  above 
thr  income  tax  limit.  It  is  1,496,000. 

9161.  And  under  Question  3  (universal  old  age 
pension)  how  much  does  it  come  to?- — 1,576,820. 

9162.  Chairman :  That  would  modify  the  other 
figure.  It  would  be  1,456,000  instead  of  1,496,000? — 
I  think  that  that  is  so. 

9163.  Mr.  Rowntree :  Then  I  wanted  to  ask 
whether  in  these  calculations  you  have  reckoned 
savings  that  might  result  from  men  and  women  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  savings  in  officials, 
if  the  inquiries  were  done  away  with? — I  am  dealing 
solely  with  the  cost  of  pensions.  I  have  not  intro¬ 
duced  into  these  figures  at  all  any  question  of  the 
cost  of  administration. 

9164.  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out.  Thank  you 
very  much.  Now  I  want  to  refer  to  your  estimate 
of  the  number  of  income  tax  payers  who,  you  think, 
might  possibly  not  ask  for  the  pension.  Am  I  right 
in  saying  that  you  took  120,000  as  the  number  of 
those  with  an  income  above  £130? — Yes. 

9165.  And  you  really  think  that  perhaps  a  third  of 
those,  40,000,  would  not  ask  for  the  pension? — That 
is  the  number  which  I  took.  I  think  it  is  high. 

9166.  Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  high.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  certainly  several  thousand  of  the  40,000 
would  ask? — I  think  it  is  on  the  high  side.  Of 
course  a  thousand  persons  does  not  make  a  very 
substantial  difference. 

9167.  No,  I  should  have  thought  that  the  figure  was 
more  like  10,000  than  40,000.  I  wondered  whether 
you  had  anything  in  your  mind  which  you  had  not 
given  to  the  Committee  on  that  point? — No.  I  admit 
that  the  figure  is  high.  I  did  not  want  to  exaggerate 
the  cost  at  all,  and  it  seemed  to  me  possible,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact — and  I  take  it  that  it  will  be  a 
fact — that  any  person  who  obtains  an  Old  Age 
Pension  will  have  to  apply  for  it  personally  at  the 
Post  Office.  I  think  that  persons  with  any  sub¬ 
stantial  means  would  consider  that  that  was  a  great 
detriment. 

9168.  Chairman  :  You  think  that  Cabinet  Ministers 

would  not  go  to  the  Post  Office  to  draw  the  pension  ? 
— Exactly.  I  can  hardly  imagine  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster  standing  in  a  queue  at  the  post  office  at 
Charing  Cross.  , 

9169.  Mr.  Dunford  :  Under  No.  3,  taking  60  years 
of  age,  the  total  would  be  about  4,076,000  people, 
would  it  not? — You  divide  by  the  total  amount  of 
pension  ? 

9170.  Yes.  That  would  be  the  approximate  figure, 
would  it  not? — I  take  it  from  you. 


9171.  Sir  Theodore  Chambers:  I  take  it  that  in 
reply  to  3  and  5  the  figure  is  approximately  the  full 
10s.  per  head? — Yes. 

9172.  In  the  answers  to  questions  2  and  4,  and  the 
answer  to  question  No.  6  it  is  something  below  10s.? 
— Where  the  question  stated  that  the  present  means 
condition  would  be  maintained,  or  that  the  present 
means  scale  was  doubled,  I  took  it  that  it  would  be 
graded. 

9173.  And  therefore  it  would  be  something  less 
than  10s.? — Yes. 

9174.  Did  you  allow  for  any  difference  between 
reply  to  2  and  4  and  reply  to  6? — At  the  present 
time  the  grading  of  the  5s.  pension  results  in  an 
average  pension  of  £12  12s.  6d.  instead  of  £13,  and 
I  assumed  that  with  a  10s.  pension  it  would  result 
in  £25  5s.,  which  is  just  double,  instead  of  £26. 

9175.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  means  scale 
being  doubled  ? — I  assumed  that  the  average  pension 
would  be  £25  5s.,  just  double  the  £12  12s.  6d.,  which 
is  the  average  pension  on  the  5s.  scale  with  the  means 
limit  as  at  present. 

9176.  1  am  asking  the  question  because  it  might 
be  that  you  had  left  out  some  of  the  figures.  Adopt¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  920,000  to  1,270,000  the  figure  comes 
to  £32,400,000,  not  £32,000,000  ?— Yes. 

9177.  I  wondered  whether  you  had  purposely  made 
some  diminution  by  reason  of  the  altered  conditions; 
in  other  words,  if,  say,  you  had  taken  9s.  a  week  in 
reply  to  questions  2  and  4  you  took  something  less 
than  9s.  in  reply  to  6.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
think  that  doubling  the  means  limit  would  have  the 
tendency  to  slightly  reduce  the  average  amount  per 
head  paid? — No. 

9178.  It  is  merely  accidental? — Yes. 

9179.  You  take  it  that  the  conditions  are  the  same 
in  the  two  cases? — Yes. 

9180.  Chairman :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  Sir  Frederick,  for  coming,  and  we  note  that 
you  are  kindly  willing  to  give  us,  I  will  not  say  cor¬ 
rected  figures,  but  considered  figures,  as  early  as 
possible  ? — Yes. 

9181.  The  substance  of  what  you  have  told  us 
will  be  fresh  in  our  minds,  both  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  during  our  discussions,  and  I  am  sure  will 
be  sufficient  to  put  us  at  the  right  point  of  view  in 
calculating  substantially  the  varying  cost  and  the 
varying  scope  of  all  the  possible  alternatives  that 
we  have  to  consider.  We  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  your  considered  figures  as  early  as  is  consistent 
with  your  convenience. — I  will  have  them  put  in 
hand  at  once. 

9182.  We  may  have  to  meet  again  after  this  week, 
because  some  of  the  questions  may  not  have  been 
decided  one  way  or  the  other.  We  may  have  to 
meet  again  to  consider  how  we  shall  phrase  things 
which  have  been  agreed  on  or  disagreed  on,  and  in 
either  case  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  have  precise 
figures. — If  it  will  be  of  any  use  to  you  I  can  have 
the  figures  prepared  this  afternoon  directly  I  get 
back  to  the  office. 

9183.  That  will  be  very  helpful. — I  do  not  think 
they  will  take  any  time.  I  think  there  has  simply 
been  an  omission  in  putting  the  figures  into  my 
notes.  The  figures  that  you  want  in  the  first  place 
are  the  cost  not  only  at  5s.  and  at  10s.,  but  at  5s., 
7s.  6d.  and  10s.? 

9184.  Yes,  please. — You  also  want  the  number  of 
pensioners  at  65  and  60. 

9185.  Those  are  the  two  main  things,  and.  we  want 
slightly  more  precise  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
those  not  paying  income  tax,  and  as  to  number  of 
those  who  would  come  in  if  the  means  limit  were 
doubled.  We  have  got  very  near  to  it  to-day? — 
Exactly. 

9186.  We  want  to  know  the  number  of  people  who 
come  in  under  the  existing  scheme,  and  we  also  want 
a  brief  note  as  to  the  alteration  in  the  percentage  of 
persons  over  70  who  are  receiving  old  age  pensions 
now  as  compared  with  pre-war  conditions. — 
Certainly.* 

Chairman  :  Thank  you  very  much. 


(The  Committee  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon  their 

Report.) 


*  Note.-- -See  Appendix,  p.  353. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


TABLES  HANDED  IN  BY  Sir  AUBREY  V.  SYMONDS,  K.C.B.,  JULY  23rd,  1919. 


Statement  A. 


Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  years  relieved 
in  England  and  Wales  on  the  31.vt  March ,  1906. 


Age  Group 
60  years  and 
under  65. 

Age  Group 
65  years  and 
under  70. 

Persons  receiving  indoor  relief 
(excluding  casuals  and  lunatics 
in  asylums) — 

Men 

Women 

17,097 

7,777 

19,136 
'  9,576 

Persons  receiving  outdoor 
(excluding  casuals) — 
Men 

Women 

relief 

8,557 

28,035 

14,657 

45,593 

61,466 

88,962 

There  are  also  the  following  Casuals  who  cannot  be  dis¬ 


tinguished  as  regards  sex  : — 


Indoor 

•  •  • 

,  . 

1,373 

486 

Outdoor 

... 

... 

13 

4 

1,386 

490 

Including  these  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving 
relief  on  the  31st  March,  1906  (excluding  lunatics  in 
asylums),  were  : — 


Persons  receiving  indoor 

26,247 

29,198 

relief. 

Persons  receiving  outdoor 

36,605 

60,254 

relief. 

— 

62,852 

89,452 

Statement  B. 


Persons  over  70  years  of  age  ( excluding  lunatics  in  asylums , 
Registered  Hospitals  and  Licensed  Houses')  relieved  in 
England  and  Wales. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

On  the  31st  March,  1906 

61,537 

168,098 

229,635 

On  the  1st  January,  1910 

57,701 

138,223 

195,924 

On  the  1st  January,  1911 

55,262 

93,177 

148,439 

On  the  1st  January.  1912 

49,373 

9,530 

58,903 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 

receipt  of  non-disqualifying 

relief  ... 

2,194 

4,630 

6,824 

Net  Total 

47,179 

4,900 

52,079 

Statement  15 — continued. 


Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

On  the  1st  January,  1913 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 
receipt  of  non-disqualifying 

49,207 

8,563 

57,770 

relief . 

2,850 

5,080 

7,930 

Net  Total 

46,357 

3,483 

49,840 

On  the  1st  January,  1914 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 
receipt  of  non-disqualifying 

48,103 

8,945 

57,048 

7  relief  . . 

3,071 

6,173 

9,244 

Net  Total 

45.032 

2,772 

47,804 

On  the  1st  January,  1915 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 
receipt  of  non-disqualifying 

47,197 

8,456 

55,653 

relief . 

3,413 

5,897 

9,310 

Net  Total  . 

43,784 

2,559 

46,343 

On  the  1st  January,  1916 

Deduct  Did  Age  Pensioners  in 
receipt  of  non-disqualifying 

45,747 

8,792 

54,539 

xelief  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

3,233 

6,333 

9,566 

Net  Total  . 

42,514 

2,459 

44,973 

On  the  1st  January,  1917 
=  (Dec.  1916). 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 

43,456 

8,479 

51,935 

receipt  of  Medical  Relief  ... 

2,400 

6,304 

8,704 

Net  Total  . 

41,056 

2,175 

43,231 

On  the  1st  January,  1918 
=  (Dec.  1917). 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 

39,129 

7,624 

46,753 

receipt  of  Medical  Relief  ... 

2.365 

5.796 

8,161 

Net  Total  . 

36,764 

1,828 

38,592 

On  the  1st  January.  1919 
=  (Dec.  1918).' 

Deduct  Old  Age  Pensioners  in 

36,299 

6,950 

43,249 

receipt  of  Medical  Relief  ... 

2,576 

5,059 

7,635 

Net  Total 

33,723 

1,891 

J  35,614 
|  « 

Statement  C.— England  and  Wales. 

Statement  showing ,  for  England  and  1  Vales,  (a)  the  mean  number  of  persons  relieved ,  (b)  the  total  expenditure  on  relief  of  the 
poor ,  other  than  out  of  loans,  and  (c)  the  average  cost  per  head  of  persons  relieved ,  in  each  of  the  eight  years  from  1909  to  1916. 


Year  ended  March, 

Mean  numbers  of 
persons  relieved. 

O) 

Total  expenditure  on 
relief  of  the  Poor.* 

(2) 

Average  cost  per  head 
of  paupers  relieved. 

(3) 

& 

£  s.  d. 

1909  .  ■  .. 

916,245 

14,717,098 

16  1  3 

1910 . 

916,377 

14,849,584 

16  4  1 

1911 . 

886,177 

15.023,130 

16  19  0^ 

1912 . 

780,329 

14,463.902 

18  10  8£ 

1913 . 

783,916 

1 4,935,605 

19  1  01 

1914 . 

748,019 

15,055,863 

20  2  6f 

1915 . 

752,040 

15,804.073 

21  0  3J 

1916 . 

684,549+ 

16,085,586 

23  9  lli 

23019 


*  See  details  of  this  expenditure  in  Statement  D. 
t  Numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  on  1st  January,  1916. 
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Statement  D. — England  and  Wales. 

Bet culs  of  the  Expenditure  on  Belief  of  the  Poor  shown  in  Column  2  of  Statement  C. 


Year  ended  March. 


jLLems. 

1909. 

1910. 

1 

1911. 

!  1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

Maintenance  of  indoor  paupers — 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a)  In  Institutions  provided  by 
poor-law  authorities  (“In¬ 
maintenance  ”).* 

3,332,454 

3,357,533 

3,473,706 

3,451,381 

3,520,444 

3,489,332 

3,604,855 

3,843,365 

(/>)  In  Institutions  not  provided 
by  poor-law  authorities 
(other  than  asylums,  &c., 
for  lunatics).* 

246,244 

265,887 

300,987 

326,436 

346,943 

360,343 

373,904 

381,277 

Out  relief* 

3,344,969 

3,343.389 

3,130,348 

2,373,471 

2.458,717 

2,421,689 

2,612,911 

2,878,691 

2,718,528 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  in  county 
and  borough  asylums,  regis¬ 
tered  hospitals  and  licensed 
houses.* 

2,405,777 

2,467,942 

2,526,683 

2,562,379 

2,634,969 

2,730,599 

3,031,381 

Loan  charges  :  principal  repaid 
otherwise  than  out  of  sinking 
funds,  interest,  and  payments 
to  sinking  funds. 

1,213,158 

1,222,916 

1,209,961 

1,208,816 

1,231,833 

1,197,923 

1,264,123 

1,172,043 

Salaries  and  other  remuneration 
and  superannuation  allowances 
of  union  officers  and  servants. 

2,632,120 

2,693,139 

2,822,626 

2,898,766 

3,011,807 

3,108  485 

3,267,511 

3,375,735 

Buildings  and  repairs,  furniture, 
rents,  rates,  taxes  and  insurance. 

1,151,430 

1,110,024 

1,170,038 

1,258,454 

1,294,700 

1,309,411 

1,369,470 

1,216,736 

Other  expenses  directly  connected 
with  relief. 

730,702 

751,916 

742,993 

724,807 

771,551 

755,886 

771,674 

746,037 

Totals  . 

Deduct — 

15,056,854 

15,212,746 

15,377,342 

14,804,510 

15,270,964 

15,373,668 

16,143,139 

16,485,102 

Amounts  representing  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  items  trans¬ 
ferred  between  certain  ac¬ 
counts  and  included  twice 
in  the  above  totals.t 

339,756 

363,162 

354,212 

340,608 

335,359 

317,805 

339,066 

399,516 

Net  Totals 

14,717,098 

14,849,584 

15,023,130 

14,463,902 

14,935,605 

15,055,863 

15,804,073 

16,085,586 

*  The  amounts  entered  against  these  items  are  exclusive  of  sums  repaid  on  account  of  paupers  not  settled  in  the  Unions 
in  which  they  were  resident,  or  (in  the  case  of  lunatics)  not  settled  in  the  Unions  by  which  the  cost  of  maintenance  had 
been  defrayed. 

t  Farm,  garden,  stone,  firewood,  oakum,  baking,  &c.,  accounts.  The  particulars  received  as  to  the  amounts  here  shown 
do  not  enable  proportions  of  the  amounts  to  be  deducted  from  any  of  the  separate  items  of  expenditure  set  out  in  the  table. 


Statement  E.— Scotland. 


Statement  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland  showing  (a)  the  mean  number  of  persons  relieved,  (b)  the  total 
expenditure  on  relief  of  the  poor ,  and  (c)  the  average  cost  per  head  of  persons  relieved,  in  each  of  the  nine  years  from 
1910  to  1918. 


Year  ending 

Mean  number  of  persons  relieved.* 

Total  Expenditure  on  relief 
of  the  poor.f 

Average  cost  per  head  of  persons 
relieved. 

15th  May. 

Paupers. 

Dependants. 

Total. 

By  Parish 
Councils. 

By  District 
Boards. 

Total. 

To  Parish 
Councils., 

To  District 
Boards. 

Total. 

1910 . 

74.141 

40,511 

114,652 

£ 

1,551,584 

£ 

£ 

1,551,584 

£  s.  d. 

13  10  8 

| 

£  a.  ( l . 

£  s.  d. 

13  10  8 

1911  . 

65,665 

41,062 

106,727 

1,565.041 

1,565,041 

14  13  5J 

14  13  34 

1912 . 

66,474 

40,711 

107,185 

1,545,720 

— 

1.545,720 

14  8  5 

— 

14  8  5 

1913  ... 

65,978 

38,844 

104,822 

1,576.116 

— 

1,576,116 

15  0  8f 

— 

15  0  8f 

1914  . 

66,325 

38,296 

104,621 

103,230 

1,609,358 

— 

1,609,358 

15  7  7f 

— 

15  7  7’ 

1915  . 

65,611 

37,619 

+1,388,308 

225,789 

1,614,197 

13  8  Hi 

2  3  9 

15  12  8i 

1916  . 

62.083 

33,822 

95,905 

1,411.521 

279,972 

1.691.493 

14  14  4£ 

2  18  41 

17  12  9 

1917  . 

59,306 

30,723 

90,029 

1,497,326 

309,817 

1,807.143 

16  12  7£ 

3  8  10 

20  1  5J 

1918  . 

56,121 

27,801 

83.922 

1,536,924 

not 

available 

18  6  3j 

not 

.  available 

*  The  figures  given  here  are  the  average  of  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  on  three  given  days,  viz  : 
15th  January,  1 5th  May,  and  loth  September. 

t  For  details  see  Statement  F. 

t  The  decrease  in  the  expenditure  by  Parish  Councils  for  1915  as  compared  with  previous  years  is  mainly  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  and  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Act  under  which  half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  lunatics  and 
mental  defectives  from  May,  1914  is  borne  by  the  District  Boards  of  Control  and  is  met  from  County  and  Burgh  Assessments 

Local  Government  Board, 

Edinburgh. 

June,  1919. 
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Statement  F. — Scotland. 

Details  of  Expenditure  on  Belief  of  the  Poor  as  shown  in  Statement  E. 


Year  ended  loth  May. 


Items. 


1.  Maintenance  of  indoor 

paupers — 

(a)  In  institutions  provided 

by  poor  law  authorities 
(on  maintenance  and 
management).* 

( b )  In  institutions  not"1 
pro  vided  by  poor  law 
authorities  (other 
than  asylums,  etc., 
for  lunatics). 

2.  Out  relief.*  J 

3.  Maintenance  of  lunatics 

in  (District,  County  and 
Burgh)  Asylums,  regis¬ 
tered  hospitals  and 
licensed  houses.*}: 

4.  Loan  charges :  principal 

repaid  otherwise  than  out 
of  Sinking  Funds,  inter¬ 
est  and  payments  to 
Sinking  Funds. 

5.  Salaries  and  other  re¬ 

in  uneration  (and  superan¬ 
nuation  allowances)  of 
(Parish  Council)  (Union) 
officers  and  servants.  § 

6.  Buildings  and  repairs, 

furniture,  rents,  rates, 
taxes  and  insurance.|| 

7.  Other  expenses  directly 

connected  with  relief. 


Total  expenditure  of  Parish 
Councils 
Deduct — 

Amounts  representing  the 
estimated  value  of  items 
transferred  between  certain 
accounts  and  included  twice 
in  the  above  totals. 

Net  total  Expenditure  of 
Parish  Councils. 


Expenditure  by  District 
Boards  of  Control  on  main¬ 
tenance  of  pauper  lunatics 
and  mental  defectives. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

294,038 

295,794 

299,202 

312,504 

314,645 

271,785 

258.458 

313,700 

294,703 

|  613,122 

606,53 1 

583,518 

591,126 

594,035 

632,519 

661,508 

669,239 

699,689 

412,618 

421,159 

433,069 

439,247  • 

451,946 

+249,739 

260,842 

280,284 

300,483 

77,520 

78,688 

77,530 

77,028 

79,469 

74,S49 

75,373 

77,205 

78,764 

134,880 

132,430 

132,417 

137,836 

139,406 

141,141 

141,560 

140,404 

150,420 

19,406 

30,439 

19,984 

18,375 

29,857 

18,275 

13,780 

16,494 

17,865 

1,551,584 

1,565,041 

1,545,720 

1,576,116 

1,609,358 

1,388,308 

1,411,521 

1,497,326 

1,536,924 

1,551,584 

1,565,041 

1,545,720 

1,576,116 

1,609,358 

1,388,308 

1,411,521 

1,497,326 

1,536,924 

— 

225,789 

279,972 

309,817 

not  yet 
available. 

*  The  amounts  entered  against  these  items  are  exclusive  of  sums  repaid  on  account  of  paupers  not  settled  in  the 
^(Unicmt)^  *n  they  were  resident  or  (in  the  case  of  lunatics)  not  settled  in  the  ^j^ishes)  which  the  cost  of  main¬ 

tenance  had  been  defrayed. 

f  The  cost  of  all  sane  cases,  other  than  those  in  Poorhouses  is  shown  under  “  Out  relief.”  The  cost  of  cases  in  institu¬ 
tions  not  provided  by  poor  law  authorities  cannot  be  stated  separately. 

X  For  1915  and  subsequent  years  the  figures  shown  here  include  cost  of  mental  defectives.  The  decrease  in  the  1915 
figures,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  is  mainly  due  to  the  operation  of  the  Mental  Deficiency  and  Lunacy  (Scotland) 
Act,  1913,  under  which  half  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  and  mental  defectives  from  16th  May,  1914,  is  borne 
by  District  Boards  of  Control  and  is  met  from  County  and  Burgh  Assessment.  The  expenditure  by  District  Boards  of 
Control  on  maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  and  mental  defectives  is  appended  to  the  Table. 

§  Includes  cost  of  repairs,  furniture,  rent,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  offices  of  Inspectors  of  Poor  and  Collectors. 

||  Included  under  heads  1  (a)  and  5. 

Statement  G-. — Ireland. 


Statement  supplied  by  the  L.G.ll.  for  Ireland  showing  (1)  the  mean  numbers  of  persons  relieved,  (2)  the  total  expenditure 
on  relief  of  the  poor,  and  (3)  the  average  cost  per  head  of  persons  relieved  in  each  of  the,  eight  years  from  1910  to  1918. 


Year  ended  September, 

Mean  numbers  of 
persons  relieved. 

(1) 

Total  expenditure  oru. 
relief  of  the  Poor.* 

(2) 

Average  cost  per  head 
of  paupers  relieved. 

(3) 

£ 

£  A",  d. 

1910 . 

96,974 

1,153.684 

11  17  Hi 

1911 . 

82,376 

1,076,801 

13  1  5i 

1912 . 

77,878 

1,068,273 

13  14  4i 

1913 . 

75,984 

1,091,788 

14  7  4i 

1914 . 

73.630 

1.091,621 

14  16  6i 

1915 . 

71,143 

1,133,427 

15  18  7  ^ 

1916 . 

66,620 

1,170.551 

17  11  5 

1917 . 

65,532 

1,317,008 

20  llli 

1918 . 

62,505 

1,401,631 

22  8  5f 

*  See  details  of  this  expenditure  in  Statement  H. 

Local  Government  Board, 

Dublin. 


July,  1919. 
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Statement  H. — Ireland. 

Details  of  the  Expenditure  on  Relief  of  the  Poor  shown  in  Column  2  of  Statement  G. 


Year  ended  September. 


1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Maintenance  of  indoor  pau¬ 
pers  : — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(a)  In  workhouses  (“  In¬ 
maintenance  ”) 

488,401 

456,467 

448,247 

456,346 

446,507 

471  209 

506,942 

596,229 

635,973 

(&)  In  institutions  for  the 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots 
and  imbeciles,  and  in  extern 
hospitals  and  district  schools. 

31,185 

32,271 

34,103 

34,597 

35,001 

34,667 

35,244 

39,682 

38,5978 

Out-relief  . 

225,499 

165,705 

151.446 

154,659 

155,856 

161,904 

162,710 

180,295 

202,726 

Maintenance  of  lunatics  in 
district  asylums. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Loan  charges  :  principal  repaid 
otherwise  than  out  of  sinking 
funds,  interest  and  payment 
to  sinking  funds.* 

28,650 

29,454 

29,909 

30,435 

30,368 

29,929 

30,152 

29,394 

28,765 

Salaries  and  rations  and  super 
annuation  allowances  o 
Union  officers  and  servants.  ! 
Buildings  and  repairs,  furni-' 
ture,  rents,  rates,  taxes  and 

f 

238,923 

243,204 

246,787 

253,334 

259,513 

266,536 

276,945 

294.332 

31 7, *34 

insurance.^ 

Other  expenses  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  relief.* 

146,026 

149,700 

157,781 

162,417 

164,376 

169,182 

158,558 

177,076 

177,746 

Nat  totals 

• 

1,153,684 

1,076,801 

1,068,273 

l,09i  ,788 

1,091,621 

1,133,427 

1,170,551 

1,317,008 

1,401,631 

*  The  amounts  entered  against  these  items  include  the  charges  in  respect  of  loans  obtained  under  the  Dispensary 
Houses  (I.)  Act,  1879. 

fThe  amounts  entered  against  these  items  include  the  superannuation  allowances  of  officers  appointed  under  the 
Medical  Charities  Act,  1852. 

J  The  amounts  entered  against  these  items  cannot  be  given  separately. 

§  The  maintenance  of  persons  in  a  district  hospital  is  included  in  the  figures  for  the  year  1918. 


Statement  I. — England  and  Wales. 


Statement  showing ,  for  England  and  Wales ,  (a)  the  mean  numbers  of  persons  relieved  in  institutions  provided  by  poor  law 
authorities ,  (b)  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  such  persons  (“  In- Maintenance  ”),  and  (c)  the  approximate  average 
cost  per  head,  in  each  of  the  eight  years  from  1909  to  1916. 


Year  ended  March. 

Mean  number  of  persons 
relieved  in  poor  law 
institutions. 

Expenditure  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  persons  relieved 
in  poor  law  institutions 
(“  In-Maintenance  ”).* 

Approximate  averags 
cost  per  head. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

£ 

£ 

1909  . 

263,210 

3,332,454 

12*7 

1910  . 

271,720 

3,357,533 

12-4 

1911  . 

270,351 

3,473,706 

12-8 

1912  . 

261.491 

3,451.381 

13-2 

1913  . 

257,796 

3,520,444 

13-7 

1914  . 

244,044 

3,489,332 

14-3 

1915  . 

241,166 

3,604,855 

14-9 

1916  . 

213,138 

3,843,365 

18-0 

*  “  In-Maintenance  ”  includes  expenditure  on  provisions,  clothing,  necessaries,  warming,  cleansing,  lighting,  apprentice 
fees,  school  fees,  drugs,  medicines,  medical  and  surgical  appliances,  outfits,  and  burials. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


(TABLES  HANDED  IN  BY  Mr.  J.  F.  G.  PRICE,  JULY  24th,  1919.) 

STATEMENT  A. 


Insured  Trades. 

Number  of  Workpeople  insured  at  12 th  January,  1919. 


Trade. 

Men  and  Boys. 

Women  and 
Girls. 

i  Total. 

Building 

486,949 

6,152 

1,825 

493,101 

Construction  of  Works 

98,733 

100,558 

Shipbuilding... 

257,378 

8.810 

266,188 

Engineering  and  Ironfounding  ... 

993,169 

419.524' 

1,412,693 

Construction  of  Vehicles  ... 

150,083 

17,577 

167,660 

Sawmilling  ... 

10,040 

812 

10.852 

Other  Insured  Workpeople 

39,633 

171 

39,804 

Total  insured  under  Act  of  1911  ... 

2,035,985 

454,871 

2,490,856 

Metal  and  Metal  Goods  . 

329,426 

158,521 

487,947 

253,913 

Ammunition  and  Explosives 

56,785 

197,128 

Chemicals 

70,844 

34,071 

104,915 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods 

27,712 

31,313 

59.025 

Brick,  Tile,  and  Artificial  Building 
Materials. 

21,646 

9,804 

31,450 

Sawmilling,  Machined  Woodwork,  and 
Wooden  Cases. 

48,555 

30,176 

78,731 

Rubber  and  Manufactures  thereof 

19(554 

35,319 

54,873 

Tital  insured  under  Act  of  1916  ... 

574,522 

496,332 

1,070,854 

Grand  Total  ...  . 

2,610,507 

951,203 

3,561,710 

STATEMENT  B. 


National  Insurance  (Part  II)  (Munition  Workers)  Act,  1916 


Statement  showing  the  numbers  of  workpeople  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  who  were  insured  under  the  above-named  Act 

on  13th  January,  1917. 
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STATEMENT  G. 


MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR,  EMPLOYMENT  DEPARTMENT. 

U NEMPLOYMENT  I N SURANCE. 


Refunds  to  Workpeople  at  Age  of  Sixty. 

(National  Insurance  Act,  1911,  Section  95,  and  National  Insurance  (Part  II  Amendment)  Act, 

1914,  Section  6.) 


(1)  Workmen  eligible  for  Refunds. 

There  are  two  conditions  which  workmen  must 
satisfy  before  they  become  eligible  for  a  refund  of  con¬ 
tributions  under  Section  85  of  the  National  Insurance 
Act,  1911,  viz.  : — (i)  they  must  have  reached  the  age 
of  60;  (ii)  they  must  have  paid  a  minimum  number  of 
contributions  under  the  Act  of  1911,  such  number  de¬ 
pending  on  their  age  when  they  entered  insurance. 
The  minimum  number  at  different  ages  is  set  out  in 
column  (b)  of  the  table  below  opposite  the  respective 
age  in  column  (a). 

Minimum  number  of 
contributions  which 
Age  on  entry  into  Insurance.  must  have  been  'paid. 


(a) 

(5) 

Under  55 

... 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

500 

Over 

55  and  not  more 

than 

56 

450 

5  ? 

56  „ 

>> 

57 

400 

J  ? 

57  „ 

}  ) 

58 

350 

)  > 

58  „ 

?  J 

59 

300 

59  „ 

>  J 

>5 

60 

250 

)) 

60  „ 

>> 

61 

200 

61  „ 

?  J 

62 

150 

62  „ 

5  » 

63 

100 

}) 

63  „ 

)) 

>> 

64 

50 

>> 

64  ... 

... 

No 

(2)  Amount  of  Refunds. 

The  amount  of  refund  payable  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  workman’s  contributions  (i.e.,  excluding  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  share)  less  the  amount  of  unemployment 
benefit  which  he  has  drawn,  but  with  the  addition  of 
compound  interest  at  2J  per  cent.  For  example,  if  a 
workman  who  is  eligible  for  the  refund  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  has  paid  200  contributions  at  2£d., 
and  has  drawn  three  weeks’  benefit  at  7s.,  the  amount 
to  be  repaid  to  him  would  be  £2  Is.  8d.  less  the  amount 
of  benefit  £1  Is.,  i.e.,  a  net  refund  of  £1  Os.  8d.,  to 
which  compound  interest  would  be  added,  the  amount 
of  interest  depending,  of  course,  on  the  dates  when  the 
contributions  and  benefit  were  paid. 


This  number  will  entitle  him  to  the  maximum  of  15 
weeks  in  each  of  the  next  two  years  apart  from  any 
further  contributions,  but  if  he  is  only  employed  irre¬ 
gularly  he  would,  of  course,  be  liable  to  run  out  of 
benefit  altogether  after  this  period.  Workmen  should 
therefore  carefully  consider  before  applying  lor  a  re¬ 
fund  whether  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
unemployed  it  would  be  more  to  their  interests  to 
remain  entitled  to  benefit  over  a  longer  period  than  to 
claim  a  refund. 

(5)  Second  and  Subsequent  Refunds. 

A  workman  who  has  obtained  a  refund  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  employed  in  an  insured  trade  is  entitled  to 
claim  a  further  refund  as  soon  as  the  number  of  con¬ 
tributions  made  since  the  date  of  the  first  refund  ex¬ 
ceeds  100.  A  workman  might  thus  obtain  a  refund  at 
60,  and  if  he  remains  in  employment  and  claims  no 
benefit  he  would  subsequently  be  entitled  to  claim  a 
further  refund  about  every  two  years,  i.e.,  as  often  as 
he  has  accumulated  more  than  100  contributions  since 
the  date  of  the  last  refund. 

(6)  Ref  und  payable  to  W orkman’ s  Personal  Repre¬ 
sentatives  after  Death. 

If  a  workman  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60  and  has 
made  the  necessary  minimum  number  of  contributions 
dies,  his  personal  representatives  are  entitled  to  claim 
the  refund  which  would  have  been  payable  to  him. 
Similarly,  if  a  workman  has  qualified  for  and  obtained 
a  first  refund  and  has  then  continued  to  make  further 
contributions,  but  dies  before  he  makes  a  second  claim, 
the  claim  may  be  made  by  his  representatives.  In  the 
case  of  a  deceased  workman  the  qualifying  limit  of  100 
contributions  normally  applicable  to  the  second  and 
subsequent  claims  does  not  apply.  Thus  a  workman 
who  has  obtained  a  first  refund  and  who  dies  after 
having  made  say  80  further  contributions  in  respect  of 
which  he  has  claimed  no  benefit  would  leave  a  claim  to 
80  times  2^.  (with  interest)  which  can  be  made  by  his 
personal  representatives. 


(3)  Workman  who  has  obtained  refund  still  liable 
to  pay  contributions. 

» 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  workman  who  has  obtained 
a  refund  still  remains  liable  to  pay  contributions  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  be  employed  in  an  insured 
trade 

(4)  Effect  of  Refund  on  Subsequent  Claims  to  Benefit. 

On  the  other  hand  after  a  workman  has  received  a 
refund  he  is  still  entitled  to  claim  benefit.  The  effect 
of  a  refund  is,  however,  to  reduce  the  number  of  con¬ 
tributions  credited  to  him  to  five-eighths  of  their  pre¬ 
vious  number.  Since  the  number  of  weeks’  benefit 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  Unemployment  Fund  is 
limited  to  one  week  for  every  five  contributions 
credited,  the  payment  of  a  refund  reduces  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  weeks  of  benefit  to  five-eighths  of  the 
number  that  might  have  been  drawn  if  no  refund  had 
been  made.  For  example,  a  workman  who  has  240 
contributions  credited  to  him  has  a  claim  to  48  weeks 
of  benefit;  and  since  he  cannot  draw  more  than  15 
weeks  in  any  one  insurance  year,  this  means  that  he 
will  remain  in  full  benefit  for  three  years  even  if  he 
makes  no  further  contributions.  If,  however,  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  60  and  exercises  his  right  to  claim 
a  refund,  the  240  contributions  will  be  reduced  to  150, 
which  will  entitle  him  to  only  30  weeks  of  benefit. 


(7)  No  refund  in  respect  of  contributions  paid  under 
the  Act  of  1916. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
apply  only  to  workmen  who  are  employed  in  the 
original  insured  trades.  As  regards  workmen  tem¬ 
porarily  brought  into  insurance  by  the  National  In¬ 
surance  (Part  II)  (Munition  Workers)  Act,  1916,  there 
are  no  corresponding  prolusions  respecting  refund  of 
contributions  in  old  age.  Having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  insurance  under  this  Act  is  purely  temporary  and 
intended  to  cover  the  special  risk  of  unemployment 
during  the  period  of  reconstruction,  provisions  for 
such  refund  would  obviously  be  inappropriate.  A 
similar  position  exists  with  regard  to  refunds  to  em¬ 
ployers  under  Section  94  of  the  Act  of  1911.  That  is 
to  say,  employers  of  workmen  who  are  insured  under 
the  Act  of  1916  are  not  entitled  to  a  refund  of  any 
part  of  their  share  of  contributions  paid  in  respect  of 
such  workmen. 

(8)  Method  of  Applying  for  Refund  and  Evidence 

T?  n  n  i  /  -i  /v*  n  rJ 

j-i'oq  ivw  v<t  ■ 

Applications  for  refunds  should  be  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  any  Employment  Exchange  or  other  Local 
Office  of  the  Unemployment  Fund.  Unless  it  is  clear 
that  the  workman  is  not  entitled  to  a  refund  a  form 
will  then  be  given  or  sent  to  the  applicant  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  formal  claim  which  should  be  sent  to 
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the  Exchange  together  with  the  workman' s  unemploy¬ 
ment  book  and  a  certificate  of  birth  as  evidence  of  age. 
Certificates  of  birth  required  in  connection  with  the 
National  Insurance  Acts  can  be  obtained  for  a  special 
fee  of  6d.  on  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  workman  was  born. 

In  some  cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
evidence  of  age  in  the  form  of  a  birth  certificate.  In 
these  circumstances  the  Department  accept  other 
evidence  of  age,  such  as  baptismal  or  marriage 
certificates,  or  a  certificate  from  a  benefit  society. 


If  the  claim  is  made  by  the  personal  representative 
of  a  deceased  workman  a  simple  form  of  declaration  is 
required  as  evidence  of  title  to  receive  the  money,  and 
a  certificate  of  death  must  be  produced. 

Ministry  of  Labour, 

Employment  Department, 

Queen  Anne’s  Chambers, 

Westminster,  S.W.l. 

September,  1918. 

E.D.  442. 


STATEMENT  D. 


NATIONAL  INSURANCE  (UNEMPLOYMENT)  ACTS,  1911  TO  1918, 

Section  95  of  Act  of  1911  (as  amended). 

Statement  .showing  the  amount  of  Befund  due  to  a  workman  who  has  been  in  Insurance  for  varying  periods ,  who  has  paia 

50  contributions  each  year  and  who  has  drawn  varying  amounts  of  Benefit. 


Amount  drawn  in  Benefit. 

Amount  of  Refund  and  Period  of  Insurance. 

10  years 

20  years. 

30  years. 

40  years. 

Nil  . 

i  of  amount  of  contributions  . 

i  i)  n  >i 

3 

T  »  11  1! 

£  s.  d. 

5  16  4 

4  6  0 

2  17  0 

1  7  11 

£  s.  d. 

13  5  2 

9  18  0 

6  10  10 

3  6  9 

£  s.  d. 

22  15  9 

17  2  8 

11  11  4 

5  13  5 

£  s.  d. 

34  19  8 

26  7  9 

18  2  9 

9  7  9 

APPENDIX  III. 


QUESTIONS  ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  F.  W.  A.  CLARKE,  ACCOUNTANT  AND  COMPTROLLER 

GENERAL  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE. 


1.  What  is  the  amount  paid  at  present  for? 

(a)  Old  Age  Pensions. 

( b )  Additional  Allowances. 

2.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
of  10s.  a  week,  the  age  and  means  conditions  remain¬ 
ing  at  present? 

3.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  universal  Old  Age 
Pensions  of  10s.  a  week? 

(a)  at  age  70. 

(b)  „  65. 

(c)  „  60. 

4.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
of  10s.  a  week  under  the  present  means  conditions? 

(a)  at  age  65. 

(b)  „  60. 


5.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
of  10s.  a  week  payable  to  all  persons  not  paying  In¬ 
come  Tax? 

(а)  at  age  70. 

( б )  „  65. 

(c)  „  60. 

6.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
of  10s.  a  week,  the  present  means  scale  being 
doubled  ? 

(a)  at  age  70. 

(b)  „  65. 

(c)  „  60. 


TABLE  HANDED  IN  BY  Sir  F.  W.  A.  CLARKE,  ACCOUNTANT  AND  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 
OF  CUSTOMS  AND  EXCISE,  SHOWING  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

UNDER  VARYING  CONDITIONS. 


Age. 


Present  Means  Conditions. 


Rate. 


Number  of 
Pensioners. 


Cost. 


I 

f 

1 

60 1 


70 


65 


920,000  ■ 


s.  d. 

5  0 
7  6 
10  0 
5  0 
7  6  1,500,000 

10  0 
5  0 
7  6 
10  0 


2,075,000- 


£ 

*11,772,000 

17,636.000 

23,500,000 

18,950,000 

28,425,000 

37,900,000 

26,200,000 

39,300,000 

52,400,000 


No  Means  Limit. 

To  all  persons  exempt  from 
paying  Income  Tax. 

Present  Means  scale 
doubled. 

Number  of 
Pensioners. 

Cost. 

Number  of 
Pensioners. 

Cost. 

N  umber  of 
Pensioners. 

Cost. 

1,577,000  \ 

£ 

20,500,000 

30,750,000 

1,462,000  { 

£ 

19,000,000 

28,500,000 

1,267,000 1 

£ 

16,000,000 

24,000,000 

l 

2,692,000  -f 

41,000,000 

35,000,000 

52,500,000 

I 

2,488,000  { 

38,000,000 

32,350,000 

48,525,000 

( 

2,020,000  4 

32,000,000 

25,500,000 

38,250,000 

1 

4,077,000 1 

70,000,000 

53,000,000 

79,500,000 

l 

3,781,000 1 

64,700,000 

49,150,000 

73,275,000 

l 

2,81 2,000 1 

51,000,000 
35,500,000 
53, $50, 000 

l 

106,600,000 

98,300,000 

71,000,000 

*  Actual  provision  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1920.  Additional  allowances,  which  are  fixed  at  2s.  6d.,  and 
do  not  vary  with  means  as  the  pension  does,  amount  to  £6,072,500.  The  data  available  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  age  limit  and  the  increase  of  the  means  limit  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  estimates  based  on  them 
must  theiefore  be  taken  with  reserve. 


2  Y 


23019 
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Additional  allowances  :  Lupton,  56-7,  99,  101-2,  223-6 ; 
Comyns,  717. 

Adjustment  of  Pensions :  Lupton,  145,  328-33,  335-40, 
360-7. 

Administration :  Dennison,  1277-8 ;  Lowe,  6154, 

6399-406;  cost  of,  Lupton,  237-9,  242,  300-4, 
450-1;  McEldowney,  575-9;  Comyns,  760,  802—4, 
830. 

Administrative  concessions:  Lupton,  76,  97-122,  125-8, 
222,  262-75,  281-2,  291-7,  435-41,  Trotter,  155-8, 
160,  215-7;  Comyns,  715-6,  800-1;  Bussell,  1981- 
5 ;  Woollam,  4885-93 ;  Tebbutt,  7543 ;  Bradbury, 
8151,  8186-90. 

Age :  Lupton,  35-7,  368-76,  429-33 ;  McEldowney, 
595;  Dennison,  1048-61,  1130-3,  1290,  1556-9; 
Oliver,  1471-3;  Bussell,  2018-25,  2130-5;  Fenby , 
2150-7,  2163,  2230-6;  Peck,  2381-9,  2417-9, 

2426-7,  2431-42,  2473,  2481-7,  2505-10,  2523-9, 
2535-7 ;  Phythian,  2599-604,  2622-34 ;  Marlow, 
2723-40,  2851-60,  2896-9,  2917-20;  Dew,  2943-7; 
Banning  and  Bowerman,  3015-30,  3106-11,  3125-9, 
3180-7;  Stuart,  3274-5.  3278-81,  3346;  Pinkerton, 
3365;  Buchan,  3449,  3470-1,  3526,  3554;  Barrie, 
3603-9;  Jones,  3988-90;  Lesser,  4060,  4156-9, 
4310;  Ibbs,  4356-8,  4420-1,  4431-51;  Close,  4496, 
4573-4 ;  Woollam,  4741-57,  4784-7,  4914-20 ; 

Power,  4946,  4970,  4991-5000,  5033-56;  Booth , 
5068,  5105-6,  5146-7 ;  Errington,  5170-5,  5244—52, 
6333-40 ;  Craig,  5410-5 ;  Pearson,  5594 ;  Lowe, 
6154,  6214-23,  6283-3,  6332-5,  6350-60,  6365-76; 
Hartley,  6471,  6504,  6640-1;  Smith,  6711-23, 
6759-62,  6811-4;  Kelly,  6893-4,  6970-3;  Leach, 
7111-6;  Tomley,  7412-22,  7438-40,  7453-7; 

Tebbutt,  7536-7;  Bradbury,  8138-42,  8212-20, 

8285-7,  8363-4;  Johnston,  8411-4,  8456-8,  8490- 
3;  Blackburn,  S587-95,  8667;  Judd,  8841—4 ;  of 
retirement  in  certain  industries:  Wilcox,  3776, 
3791-804,  3848-73,  3886-7;  Jones,  3913,  3920-7, 
3944-7,  3972,  3996-8,  4005-13,  4044-53;  Lesser, 
4106,  4122-3,  4204,  4283-91;  Ibbs,  4342,  4431-5, 
4462-8;  Errington,  5244-52,  5260-6;  Pensions 

refused  and  revoked  on  ground  of :  Lupton , 
39-43,  428;  verification  of:  McEldowney,  480-7, 
501-6,  523-34,  595;  Barlas,  8956-9,  897(D7. 

Aged  miners’  Homes:  Dennison,  1006-7,  1230-7; 
Booth,  5094-6;  Errington,  5306,  5344,  5367-72. 

Aliens:  (see  also  Nationality).  Fersht  inclusion  of 
Aliens,  4607,  4635 ;  treatment  of,  under  Insur¬ 
ance  Acts,  4361-4,  4649-76. 

Amount  of  pension:  Lupton,  55a,  58-64;  Bussell, 
1919—29,  2043—6,  2072—89,  2133—6,  2140—4;  Fenby, 
2159-60,  2352-7;  Peck,  2376-80,  2413-6,  2488-96, 
2521-2;  Phythian,  2542,  2547,  2561-2,  2634-40, 
2666;  Marlow,  2823-9,  2921,  2927-32;  Dew, 

2449-53,  2974-80;  Bunning  and  Bowerman, 

3006-41,  3173-5;  Stuart,  3902-3,  3207-8,  3289-94; 
3302;  Pinkerton,  3361-4,  3393-4  ,  3409-23; 

Buchan,  3451-4;  Barrie,  3582a-9,  3632,  3653-4, 
3659-61,  3712-5;  Lesser,  4060,  4160-9,  4194-202. 
4220-3,  4311—5 ;  Ibbs,  4360-2;  Close,  4477,  4580-2  ; 
Woollam,  4697-03,  4792-6,  4939-41 ;  Power. 

4746-9,  4972;  Craig,  5424,  5467-77,  5567-73; 
Pearson,  5593;  Thompson,  5755-71;  Lowe,  6154. 
6240,  6337-9;  Martley,  6469-71,  6475;  Kelly, 
6873-92,  6947-9,  6974-9;  Leach,  7008-17, 

7041,  7237—9:  Symonds,  7252—5;  Tomley,  7355, 
7425-6,  7985-91,  7501-2,  7520 :  Tebbutt,  7529-33, 
7544-6,  7551-2,  7559,  7565-7;  Bradbury,  8100-23. 
8155-8,  8165-9,  8191-9,  8223-4,  8234-43,  8248-55, 
8280-4,  8288—304,  8322—5,  8361-3 ;  Johnston , 

8041-6,  8456-8,  8480-9 ;  Blackburn,  8565-85, 
8694—8;  Judd,  8826-40,  8973—7;  Supplement  from 
local  sources,  Bunning  and  Bowerman,  3030—1  ; 
Stuart,  3298-301,  3331-44;  Pinkerton,  3377-8, 
3384-5;  Lesser,  4229-38,  4240^72;  Craig,  5531-41; 
Lowe,  6197-213  ,  6388-90;  Kelly,  6889-90,  6942, 
6949;  Leach ,  7019-40:  Symonds,  7250  §  (ii), 
7256-72,  7276—7,  7314—21,  7338—42;  Tomley, 

(374— 81a,  <446-50,  7492-6,  7520a— 7 ;  Bradbury, 
8150,  8225-6,  8294-304,  8365-87 ;  Blackburn, 

8617-9,  8632. 


Appeals:  Comyns,  705-9,  713,  736—7,  746,  767—72, 
775-81,  786-99,  807-14;  Stuart,  3312-5;  Craig, 
5455-6. 

Approved  Societies:  Brock,  7782;  pensions  granted 
by,  7891-4;  valuation  of,  7827-30. 

Australia:  Benevolent  asylums  in,  Cook,  1640-4, 
1681-5,  1758-61,  1822-34. 

Invalidity  pensions  in,  Cook,  1585-96,  1653, 

1737-47,  1780-801. 

Old  Age  Pensions  in,  Cook,  basis  of,  1583.A-84,  1834 ; 
conditions  of  grant,  age,  1716-8 ;  imprisonment, 
1890 ;  means — calculation  of,  from  capital,  1604, 
1818-21 ;  friendly  society,  &c.,  benefit,  1611—2, 
1635,  1686-9,  1692-4,  1719-22,  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance,  1637-9,  1814-7;  wages,  1613-8j  1776-9; 
nationality,  1695-7 ;  effect  of,  on  thrift,  1605-11 ; 
procedure,  1659,  1661-3,  1698-700 ;  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  of,  1599-603,  1631-3,  1723-36,  1770-4; 

statistics,  1627-30,  1645-52,  1701-3,  1809-10. 


Barlas,  Mr.  A.  R.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age,  verification  of :  8956-9,  8976-7. 

Guardians,  appi-opriation  of  pensions  by:  8972-3. 

Local  Government  Board  (Ireland)  statistics  of 
appeals :  8974-5. 

Means,  calculation  of :  8960-2. 

Poor  Law,  exemption  in  favour  of  medical  and 
surgical  assistance:  8964-73,  8978;  Law  officers 
opinion  on,  8965-6. 

Barrie,  Mr.  James.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  3603-09. 

Amount  of  pension:  3582a-9,  3632,  3653-4,  3659-61, 
3712-5. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  3614-6,  3721-2; 
friendly  society,  &c.,  benefits,  3597-602,  3634-7; 
voluntary  assistance,  3617-21,  3638-41,  3664-5 ; 
differentiation  of,  3595-602,  3634-7,  3688-93, 

3716-8;  limits  of,  3594-6,  3622-7,  3633,  3655-6. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by:  3629,  3642-50. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  schemes  of,  3676-83; 
effect  of,  on  employment,  3723-6. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionary  powers  suggested  : 
3616,  3694-711. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  3683-7. 

Proposals:  3581;  cost  of,  3591-2,  3605,  3666—74 ;  order 
of  importance,  3609-12. 

Universal  pensions:  3657-8,  3718-20. 

Blackburn,  Mr.  R.  F.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  8587-95,  8669. 

Amount  of  pension:  8565-85,  8694-8;  supplement 
frpm  local  sources,  8617-9,  8632. 

Means,  calculation  of :  8598-608,  8637-43. 

National  Insurance  Act:  8590—5,  8619-29. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  without  means:  8650-2,  8676-91. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  8568-76. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  8552-64,  8617-9,  8646-9,  8652-70, 
8699-708. 

Proposals :  8551  ;  order  of  importance,  8610-6. 

Universal  pensions:  8644-5. 

Booth,  Mr.  George.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  5068,  5105-6,  5146-7. 

Aged  Miners’  Homes :  5094-6. 

Central  Association  of  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Societies:  5110-21. 

Means,  calculation  of  :  5082-93,  5107-9  ;  from  friendly 
society,  &c.,  benefits,  5068,  5097-9;  furniture, 
5133-7 ;  house  property,  5068 ;  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance,  5068;  wages,  5077-8;  differentiation  of, 
5123-5;  limits  of,  5126-32,  5138-45. 

Proposals :  5068-70. 

Bowerman,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  W . ,  M.P.,  see  Bunning,  Mr. 

G.  H.  Stuart. 
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Bradbury,  Sir  John,  K.C.B.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Administrative  concessions:  8151,  8186-90. 

Age:  8138-42,  8212-20,  828-5-7,  8363^1. 

Amount  of  pension :  8100-23,  8155-8,  8165-9, 

8191-9,  8223-4,  8234-43,  8248-55,  8280-4, 

8288-304,  8322-5,  8361-3 ;  supplement  from  local 
sources:  8150,  8225-6,  8294-304,  8365-87. 
Claims,  investigation  of :  8133-5,  8159-61. 

Cost  of  suggested  schemes :  8388-90. 

Finance,  National:  8100-6,  8192-5,  8236-43, 

8248-55,  8277-9,  8288-300,  8309-21,  8333-6, 

8349-58. 

Industry,  organisation  of :  8259-64,  8306-8. 

Means,  calculation  of:  8124-5,  8326-8;  from 

capital:  8207-11;  from  separation  allowances: 
8152;  from  voluntary  assistance:  8127-8, 

8162-3,  8221-8;  from  wages:  8306-8;  from  war 
pensions :  8153 ;  differentiation  of :  8161, 

8256-7 ;  limits  of :  8132,  8136-7,  8200-7,  8265-76. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  8092-9.  8130-2, 

8229-34,  8344-S. 

Poor  Law  Disqualification :  8143-4 50,  8170-85. 
Thrift':  8126,  8256-8. 

Universal  pensions:  8129. 

Brock,  Mr.  L.  C.,  C.B.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Approved  societies:  7782;  pensions  from,  7891-4; 
valuation  of :  7827-30. 

Health  Insurance,  additional  benefits  scheduled: 
7827 a-30,  7835-9,  7868-70;  contributions: 

7779-84;  contributors,  deposit:  7783-4;  em¬ 
ployed  :  7728,  7901-5 ;  voluntary :  7785-02, 

7879-81 ;  disablement  benefit,  cost  of :  7840 ; 

persons  in  receipt  of :  7841-6a,  7862-3,  7865-7, 
7871-9,  7886-90,  7906-7 ;  persons  insured  at 

various  ages:  7806-12,  7818,  7909-10;  scope  of: 
7778,  7803-5,  7819-31,  7830-5,  7897-9,  7909-14, 
7916-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  in  relation  with  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  7822-6,  7847-55,  7915,  7918. 

Women,  married,  position  of :  7786-7,  7813-7, 

791.9-23;  in  insurance:  7856-61.  7919-23. 

Buchan,  Mr.  David  Donaldson,  J.P.  Abstract  of 

evidence. 

Age  :  3449,  3470-1,  3526,  3554. 

Amount  of  pension:  3451-4;  supplement  from  local 
sources:  3522—1. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  3460—4, 

3476-82,  3529-30,  3536—7,  3555-61;  friendly 

society,  &c.,  benefit:  3519-22,  3527-8,  3544; 
house  property :  3486-91 ;  voluntary  assistance : 
3512-5;  differentiation  of:  3574-7;  limits  of: 
3469. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
3450,  3554. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  in  benevolent  institutions : 
3516-8;  rent  paid  by:  3472-5;  without  means: 
3511a,  3531,  3561-73. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  3455-9. 

Pension  Committees,  administration  by :  3495-8. 
Poor  Law,  administration  of :  3492-5 ;  receipt  of 

relief:  3499-500  ,  3522-4. 

Proposals :  3439 :  cost  of :  3549-53 ;  order  of  im¬ 
portance:  3444-9. 

Thrift:  3483-7. 

Bunning,  Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart,  and  Bowerman,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  W.,  M.P.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  3015-30,  3106-11,  3125-9,  3180-7. 

Amount  of  pension:  3006—41,  3173-5;  supplement 
from  local  sources :  3080-1. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding :  3100. 

Means,  limits  of :  2998-06,  3104. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 

3017-30,  3105-11,  3160-72. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  schemes  of :  3132-5 ; 
effect  of,  on  production:  3051-4;  on  thrift: 
3047-50,  3066,  3082-99,  3136—40;  on  wages: 

3130-1;  theory  of:  3121-2,  3145-50,  3176-9. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  difficulty  of  obtaining  work : 

3107-11,  3172-5. 

Poor  Law,  reform  of:  3061-7. 


Proposals:  2984-8,  3056-7;  cost  of :  3032-46,  3123-4, 
3140-4;  order  of  importance:  3067-76. 

Superannuation  schemes:  3112-7,  3131—4. 

Trade  Unions:  benefits  from:  2996-04. 

Universal  pensions:  2990-1,  3060,  3077-9,  3101-4, 
3118-20,  3145-71. 

Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.  Pension  Funds:  Jones: 

Bournville  Women’s  Savings  and  Pension  Fund, 
description,  3911,  3913,  3915-9;  finance  of,  3942. 

Bournville  Works  Pension  Fund  (Men),  basis  of, 
3949-60;  4013-5;  benefits  under,  3911,  3913, 

3931-41,  3972-7,  4054—5 ;  description  of,  3909-10, 
3913-9 ;  finance  of,  3910,  3914-9,  3942 ;  possible 
extension  of,  4041-3. 

Company’s  Pension  Fund,  description  of,  3912—3. 

Central  Association  of  Miners’  Permanent  Relief 
Societies:  Booth,  5110-21. 

Claims :  Delay  in  awarding,  Bussell,  1977-80 ;  Peck, 
2400-2,  2456-7;  Bunning  and  Boxrcrman,  3100; 
Errington,  5176-8,  5187-9;  Craig,  5457;  Leach, 
7092-8;  numbers  of,  Comyns,  711-2,  746,  786-99; 
Tomley,  7472—8 ;  rejected  and  pensions  revoked, 
Lupton,  39-43,  123-4,  132;  Stugrt,  3256-9;  con¬ 
sideration  of;  Close,  4486-96,  4511-4;  investi¬ 
gation  of,  Close,  4473-6,  4543-60 ;  WooZZam,  4723- 
31,  4780-3;  Craig,  5450-4,  5577-81;  Bradbury. 
8133-5,  8159-61. 

Clarke,  Sir  F.  W.  A.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Cost  (estimated)  of  Old  Age  Pensions : 

At  age  70  under  varying  conditions,  9036-54,  9062-5, 
9069-73,  9079-82. 

At  age  65  under  varying  conditions,  9060,  9066-6a, 
9074-6,  9083-4. 

At  age  60  under  varying  conditions,  9061,  9067-8, 
9076-8,  9084. 

Effect  of  graduated  scale  on,  9171-9. 

Numbers  of  pensioners  at  present,  9041-3 ;  under 
varying  conditions,  9086-170. 

Close,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age,  4496,  4573-4. 

Amount  of  pension,  4477,  4580-2. 

Claims,  consideration  of,  4486-96,  4511-4;  investiga¬ 
tion  of  4473-6,  4543-50. 

Means,  calculation  of,  friendly  society,  &c.,  benefits. 
4527 ;  furniture,  4592-9 ;  voluntary  assistance, 
4471-2,  4508-10,  4515,  4528 ;  war  pensions, 

4543-50. 

National  Insurance  Act,  4505. 

Poor  Law,  cost  of  administration,  4533 ;  relief, 
4477-85,  4506-7,  4516-25,  4529,  4540,  4579-87. 

Proposals,  order  of  importance,  4569-72. 

Universal  pensions,  4476,  4557-63. 

Coates,  Mr.  W.  H.,  see  London,  Mr.  E.  S.,  C.B.E. 

Committees,  see  Local  Pension  Committees. 

Comyns,  Mr.  H.  J.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Additional  allowances,  717. 

Administrative  concessions,  715-6,  800-1. 

Administration,  cost  of,  760,  802-4,  830. 

Appeals,  705-9,  713,  736-7,  746,  767-72,  775-81,  786-99, 
807-14. 

Claims,  numbers  of,  711-2,  746,  786-99. 

Local  Government  Board,  powers  and  duties,  704; 
procedure,  729-34,  822-5. 

Local  Pension  Committees,  761,  782-5,  826-9. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  voluntary  assistance, 
738-46,  773-4. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  suggested  amendments,  723-5. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  on  Poor  Law  Relief,  718-22, 
815-20. 

Pension  Officers,  781,  821. 

Poor  Law  Relief,  735,  747-54,  SOI. 

Contributory  schemes,  see  Old  Age  Pensions,  con¬ 
tributory  schemes  of. 

Cook,  Mr.  H.  H.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Prices,  future  levels  of:  8738-44,  8768-73;  rise  in: 
8711—7,  8773 ;  basis  of  calculation  of :  8718-20 ;  to 
Old  Age  Pensioners :  8722-32,  8748-57,  8796-808 ; 
variations  in :  8758-67,  8779-87,  8795. 

Sumner  Committee,  report  of:  8778-93 
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Cook,  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Australia,  population  of  :  1667-76. 

Australian  Old  Age  Pension  system,  basis  of  :  1583a — t, 
1834;  cost:  1646-52,  1701-3,  1809-10;  numbers  of 
pensioners:  1627-30,  1645;  procedure  under: 
1659,  1661-3,  1698-700;  rates  of  pension  payable: 
1599-603,  1631-3,  1723-36,  1770-4. 

Age:  1716-8;  Imprisonment:  1690;  Means — calcu¬ 
lation  of  from  capital:  1604,  1818-21;  Friendly 
society  and  trade  union  benefit :  1611—2,  1635, 
1686-9,  1692-4,  1719-22;  voluntary  assistance: 
1637-9,  1814-7;  wages:*  1613-8,  1776-9;  Nation¬ 
ality  :  1695-7 ;  invalidity  pensions :  1585-96,  1653, 
1737-47,  1780-801. 

Benevolent  Asylums :  1640—4,  1681-5,  1758—61, 

1822-34. 

Thrift:  1605-11. 

Cost  of  Pensions:  Lupton ,  144,  244-50;  Bradbury, 
8388-90;  estimated  under  varying  conditions: 
Clarke,  9036-54,  9060-84;  effect  of  graduated 
scale  on :  Clarke,  9171-9. 


Craig,  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age  :  5410 — o. 

Amount  of  pension:  5424,  5467-77,  5567-73;  supple¬ 
ment  from  local  sources  :  5531-41. 

Appeals:  5455-6. 

Claims,  ante-dating  decisions  on  :  5457 ;  investigation 
of :  5450-4,  5577-81. 

Failure  to  work:  543443.  5574—6. 

Imprisonment:  5440-9,  5577. 

Lunatics.  5438-9,  5487—90. 

Means  calculation  of :  5390-8,  5524—8,  5557-67 ; 

differentiation  of:  5394—5,  5500-17,  5547-56; 
limits  of:  5399-402,  5467—77,  5518—23;  sale  of: 
5467-77. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
5412-5. 

Nationality:  5431-2,  5478-432,  5497-9. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  rent  paid  by:  5542-6;  without 
means:  5493-7. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  5416-23,  5491-2. 

Proposals:  5390,  5394,  5396,  5410,  5442;  order  of 
importance :  5425-30. 

Residence :  5433,  5482-6. 

Fniversal  pensions :  5464-6.  5522—3. 

Dennison,  Mr.  J.  Long  staff.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Administration :  1277-8 . 

Age:  1048-61,  1130-3,  1290,  1556-9. 

Aged  Miners’  Homes:  1006-7,  1230-7,  1256-7, 

Means  calculation  of,  from  Capital:  997-1002,  1081—3, 
1390-8;  Friendly  Society  and  Trade  Union 
benefits:  990—3,  1109,  1151—6,  1204—19,  1372—6; 
house  property:  990,  1010-7,  1142;  super¬ 

annuation  benefits:  990,  1003-9,  1145-9,  1274-6; 
voluntary  assistance:  990,  1003—9,  1110,  1125—9, 
1167-8,  1191-1214,  1253-5,  1434,  1 445-53 ; wages : 
1018-31,1113-5,1188-90,1289. 

National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pensions :  962-88, 
1529-36,  1539-42,  1546-55. 

National  Insurance  Act:  1365-71, 

Old  Age  Pensioners’  cost  of  living :  1342450,  1503-14 ; 
death  of: 1084-92,  1215-29,  1454;  rent  paid  by: 
1251-2. 

Old  Age  Pensions:  Colonial  systems:  1287-8,  1378-80; 
contributory  schemes  of  :  1245-7,  1282-3  ;  effect 

of,  on  wages :  1322-40 ;  inadequacy  of  alleged : 
1075-6,  1120-1.  1258-9  1293-9,  1351-64,  1399- 
403 ;  theories  of  :  1 293-6  . 

Poor  Law,  effect  of  pensions  on:  1238-44,  1496—8; 
pauper  statistics:  1102-08,  1116— 9a,  1272;  pen¬ 
sions  revoked  on  account  of:  1093-101,  1486-91. 

Recovery  of  overpayments:  1431-3,  1435-40, 

Thrift:  994-5,  1172-87,  1279-81,  1297-301,  1320-1, 
1351-2,  1404-29,  1477-85,  1543-5, 

Universal  pensions:  1032-46,  1143—4,  1260—9,  1284-6, 
1523-8,  1560-1 . 


Dew,  L.C.C.,  J.P.,  Mr.  George.  Abstract  of 
evidence. 

Age :  2943—7. 

Amount  of  pension  :  2949-53,  2974—80. 


Means,  calculation  of  :  2939-42,  2954-8 ;  from  volun¬ 
tary  assistance :  2964—70 ;  differentiation  of  : 

2959,  2971, 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
2948. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of :  2951-2. 

Thrift:  2971-3, 

Disability  Pensions:  see  Invalidity  Pensions. 


Emmanuel,  Mr  Charles.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Status  of  Nationality  Act,  naturalisation  under, 
difficulties  attending  :  4682-9  , 

Employers’  pension  funds.  (See  also  Cadbury  Bros. 
Ltd.  Pension  Funds,  Ga9  Light  and  Coke  Co. 
Pension  Funds,  London  and  North  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Provident  and  Pension  Funds,  South  Metro¬ 
politan  Gas  Company’s  Superannuation  Fund ; 
Means,  calculation  of,  from  superannuation 
funds  and  voluntary  assistance,  and  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions).  Wilcox:  3902-4;  Jones :  3978-87,  4027- 
36;  Lesser:  4128-57,  4189-90;  Ibbs:  4376-80; 
Bradbury  :  8259-64,  8306-8 , 


Erjiington,  Mr.  John.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  5170-5,  5244-52,  5333-40. 

Aged  Miners’  Homes:  5306,  5344,  5367-72. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding :  5176-8,  5187-9. 

Means  calculation  of,  from  capital :  5223-8 ;  friendly 
society,  etc.,  benefits:  5161-8,  5190-8,  5317-22, 
voluntary  assistance :  5322-30 ;  wages :  5168-9 ; 
differentiation  of :  5166-8,  5190-8,  5379-83 ; 

limits  of :  5181-7. 

Miners,  age  of  retirement  of  :  5244—52,  5260-6. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of: 
5172-6,  5253-8,  5263-4. 

Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Permanent 
Relief  Society:  5148-60,  5199-222,  5229-42. 

Proposals :  5161-6  ;  order  of  importance  :  5261-2, 

5335-43,  5346— 50a  . 

Failure  to  work:  Lupton,  139-41;  Craig,  5434—8, 
5574—6. 


Fenby,  Mr.  T.  D.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age,  2150-7,  2163,  2230-6. 

Amount  of  pensions,  2159-60,  2352-7. 

Disability  pensions,  2160-3,  2181,  2213,  2216,  2241—4, 
2312-36,  2356-7. 

Mean  calculation  of,  2224-7,  2266-7 ;  from  capital, 
2169,  2217-9 ;  from  friendly  society,  etc.,  benefits, 

2182— 6,  2220-3,  2245—8 ;  from  house  property, 

2183- 4,  2359-60 ;  from  wages,  2211 ;  differentia¬ 
tion  of,  2171,  2223,  2250-62;  scale,  2156-9,  2164-8. 

National  Insurance  Act,  2312-3. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  difficulty  of  obtaining  employ¬ 
ment,  2153-4:,  2237-41,  2274-6;  number  of, 

2345-48 ;  without  means,  2205-6. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory,  2265 ;  theory  of, 
2281  9 

Poor  Law,  2190-7,  2213-5,  2268. 

Procedure  of  East  Riding  Committee,  2198-204, 
2277-81. 

Proposals,  2149 ;  cost  of,  2178—80 ;  effect  on  wages, 
2308-10;  order  of  importance,  2228—31. 

Thrift,  2171,  2361-2, 

Universal  pensions,  2173—7,  2249,  2250-62,  2363-7. 

Fersht,  Mr.  Barnett  Abraham.  Abstract  of 
evidence. 

Aliens,  inclusion  of,  under  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  sug¬ 
gested,  4607,  4635. 

National  Insurance  Act,  Ryan  Committee  on, 
4649-76;  treatment  of  Aliens  under,  4361-4. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  British  born  wife  of  alien,  4642-5, 
4646—8,  4676;  nationality  condition,  suggested 
removal  of,  4635—8. 

Status  of  Nationality  Act,  fees,  etc.,  payable,  4610-24, 
4639—41 ;  naturalisation  under,  difficulties  attend¬ 
ing,  4625-7,  4679-80. 
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Friendly  Societies.  (See  also  Means  and  calculation 
of  from  Friendly,  etc.,  Society  benefits).  Marlow: 
benefits  provided  by,  2799-805,  2923-6;  effect  of 
Old  Age  Pensions  on,  2777-82,  2807-17,  2910-11 ; 
members’  age  at  joining,  2722,  2798;  membership 
of,  2716-7;  membership  over  70,  2717a-21;  mem¬ 
bers  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  2717,  2875, 
2882—3;  National  Conference  of,  constitution, 
2884—5  ;  object  of,  2797  ;  superannuation,  funds  of, 
2851-60,  28&3,  2900-1,  2910-1. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  pensions:  Ibbs  basis 
of,  4340-8 ;  benefits,  4349—55,  4399 ;  finance  of, 
4454. 

Hincks,  Mr.  W.  E.,  M.B.E.,  J.P. 

Abstract  of  evidence. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  system  of,  8982—7, 
8991-9001,  9007-22. 

Poor  Law,  reform  of,  9002-6,  9023-9. 

Home  Assistance  Committee :  Symonds,  7250  §  (i), 
7283—313;  finance  of,  7340-2. 

Ibbs,  Mr.  H.  E. 

Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age  of  retirement:  4342,  4431-5,  4462-8. 

Employers’  pension  funds :  4392-8,  4424-30. 

Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  pensions :  basis  of, 
4340-8;  benefits,  4349-55,  4399;  finance  of, 

4454. 

National  Insurance  Act:  4391,  4446-51,  4467. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts :  age,  4356-8,  4420-1,  4431-51 ; 
amount  of  pension,  4360-62;  in  relation  to  em¬ 
ployers’  pensions,  4376-80;  means,  4363,  4399-16; 
proposals  to  amend,  4336,  4360-1 ;  cost  of,  4367- 
73,  4381-92 ;  order  of  importance,  4416-8. 

Thrift:  4374-5,  4452-3. 

Universal  pensions:  4363-73. 

Imprisonment:  Lupton :  133-8;  Bussell:  1958-76; 

Lesser :  4239 ;  Power :  4988-91,  5062-5 ;  Craig  : 
5440-9,  5577;  Johnston:  8439-44. 

Income  Tax:  London  and  Coates:  adaptation  of 
machinery  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  7995-6,  7971-3, 
7978-8004,  8012-21,  8059-66,  8079-87;  estimate  of 
revenue,  8088 ;  method  of  assessment,  7928-64, 
7967-70,  7974-7,  8005-11,  8013-6,  8043-71; 

payers,  8072-8;  staff,  8038-42. 

Invalidity  pensions:  Oliver:  1474—5;  Fenby:  2160-3, 
2181,  2213,  2216,  2241-4,  2312-36  ,  2356-7 ;  Lowe : 
6154,  6158-9,  6255-6;  in  Australia,  sec  Australia; 
in  New  Zealand,  see  New  Zealand. 

JoHxs'foN.  His  Honour  Judge. 

Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  8411-4,  8456-8,  8490-3. 

Amount  of  pensions :  8041-6,  8456-8,  8480-9. 

Debtors  Act:  8445-50. 

Imprisonment :  8439-44 . 

Local  Government  Board,  revision  of  procedure : 
8451-5,  8469-79,  8534-40. 

Means,  calculation  of :  from  capital,  8416-9 ;  nouse 
property,  8523-9 ;  voluntary  assistance,  8421-6 
8459-68,  8494-9. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  8501-22. 

Proposals:  8406,  8411,  8428; 'order  of  importance, 
8495-500,  8541-8. 

Residence:  8429-30,  8530-3. 

Jones,  Mr.  O.  H.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age  of  retirement:  3913,  3920-7,  3944-7,  3972,  3996-8, 
4005-13,  4044-53. 

Cadbury  Bros.,  Ltd.,  pension  funds: 

Bournville  Women’s  Savings  and  Pension  Fund : 
description,  3911,  3913,  3915-9;  finance  of,  3942. 

Bournville  Works  Pension  Fund  (Men)  :  basis  of  , 
3949-60,  4013-5;  benefits  under,  3911,  3913, 
3931-41,  3972-7,  4054-5;  description  of,  3909-10, 
3913,  3914-9;  finance  of,  3910,  3914-9,  3942; 
possible  extension  of,  4041—3. 

Company’s  Pension  Fund,  description :  3912-3. 

Contributory  schemes  of  pensions,  4002-04. 

Employers’  pension  funds,  3978-87,  4027-36. 

Old  Age  Pension  Acts :  age,  3988-90 ;  in  relation  to 
employers’  pensions  schemes,  3961-71,  4027-36. 

Thrift:  3913,  4037-40. 

Universal  pensions:  3963-71,  4015-26. 


Judd,  Mr.  J.  J.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  8841-4. 

Amount  of  pension  :  8826-40,  8873-7. 

Guardians,  appropriation  ofi  pensions  by:  8906-24, 
8939-54. 

Means,  limits  of :  8845-51,  8937-8. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  8873-7 ;  exemption  in 

favour  of  medical  and  surgical  assistance, 
8852-72-,  8878-931. 

Kelly,  Councillor  John  Saturnus.  Abstract  of 

evidence. 

Age:  6893-4,  6970-3. 

Amount  of  pension :  6873-92,  6947-9,  6974-9;  supple¬ 
ment  from  local  sources,  6889-90,  6942,  6949. 

Means :  calculation  of,  from  voluntary  assistance, 
6983 ;  limits  of,  6895-8,  6976-96. 

Poor  Law  disqualification  :  6899-939,  6987-7004. 

Proposals:  6871,  6873;  order  of  importance,  6956-63. 

Universal  pensions :  6966-9. 

Leach,  Mr.  Robert  Alfred.  Abstract  of  evidenoe. 

Age:  7111-6. 

Amount  of  pension:  7008-17,  7041,  7237-9 ;  supple¬ 
ment  from  local  sources:  7019-40. 

Claims,  ante-dating  decisions  on :  7092-8. 

Guardians,  appropriation  of  pensions  by :  7079-88 
7141-66,  7191-201. 

Lunacy :  7074-8. 

Means,  limits  of:  7018,  7044-7,  7117-36. 

National  Insurance  Act:  7114-6. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  of,  on  Poor  Law  relief : 
7233-6. 

Poor  Law  Relief:  7056-78,  7102-10,  7136-40, 

7167-91,  7203—16,  7240-6 ;  septuagenarians  in 
receipt  of  :  7164 ;  standard  of  :  7217-32. 

Proposals :  7007. 

Residence:  7048-55. 

Lesser,  Mr.  H.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age  of  retirement:  4106,  4122-3,  4204,  4283-91. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  age:  4060,  4156-59,  4310; 
amount  of  pension:  4060,  4160-9,  4194-202, 
4220-3,  4311-5 ;  suggested  supplement  of  from 
local  sources:  4229—38,  4240—72;  imprisonment: 
4239 ;  in  relation  to  employers’  pension  funds : 
4128-57,  4189-90;  means,  calculation  of: 

4169-81;  differentiation  of:  1567-76,  4206-10, 
4217,  4224-7,  4295-309,  4330-1 ;  proposals  to 
amend :  4060 ;  cost  of :  4316-8 ;  order  of  im¬ 

portance:  4211-3. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  “  Workmen’s 
Superannuation  Fund,”  basis  of:  4070-5, 
4181-4;  benefits  under:  4060,  4065-70,  4107-21: 
description  of :  4060,  4099-105,  4191-4 ;  finance 
of:  4060,  4076-99,  4185-88. 

Thrift:  1565-6,  4131-2,  4149-53,  4273-83  ,  4325-9. 
4332-3. 

Universal  pensions:  4203-05,  4215-6,  4218-9,  4228, 
4240-72,  4292-4. 

Local  Government  Board:  Lupton,  29-31;  Comyns, 
powers  and  duties  of,  in  England  and  Wales, 
704;  procedure  of,  729-34,  822-5;  procedure  of, 
in  Ireland:  Barlas,  8956-78;  revision  of  pro¬ 
cedure  suggested:  Johnston,  8451—5,  8469-79 
8534-40. 

Local  Government  Board  (Ireland),  procedure : 
Barlas,  8956-78;  statistics  of  appeals,  8974—5. 

Local  Pensions  Committees:  Lupton,  26-8,  311-3; 
Trotter,  543-61,  604-11,  649-54,  682,  696, 

699-703;  McEldowney,  543-61,  604-11,  649-54, 
682,  696,  699-703;  Comyns,  761,  782-5;  Symonds, 
7271,  7329—30;  administration  by:  Buchan, 

3495-8 ;  constitution  of :  Lupton,  33—4,  278 ; 
Comyns,  826-9;  discretionary  powers  suggested: 
Barrie,  3694-711;  Power,  4982a-5,  4991-5;  Pear¬ 
son,  5609-21,  5626-35,  5636-41;  Lowe,  6261-4. 
6377-9;  Tebbutt,  7547-50;  Pensions  Officers, 
attendance  before:  Peck,  2397-9,  2454—7, 

2514—5 ;  Pearson,  5622-3,  5642-7. 
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London,  Mr.  E.  S.,  C.B.E.,  and  Coates,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Abstract  of  evidence. 

Income  Tax,  adaptation  of  machinery  to  Old  Age 
Pensions:  7995-6,  7.971-3,  7978-8004,  8012-21, 
8059-66,  8079—87 ;  estimate  of  revenue :  8088 ; 
method  of  assessment-  7928-64,  7967-70,  7974-7, 
8005-11,  8013-6,  8043-71;  payers:  8072-8;  staff: 
8038-42. 

London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company : 
Wilcox : 

Age  of  retirement  from:  3776,  3791-804,  3848-73, 

3886- 7. 

Provident  and  Pension  Fund,  administration  of : 
3762-3 ;  basis  of  :  3735,  3741 ;  benefits  under : 
3741-3,  3752,  3772-8,  3789-90,  3827-8,  3863-5, 

3887- 9;  finance  of:  3741-51,  3764-72,  3784-90, 
3829-47,  3882-5;  history  of:  3730-51,  3758-61, 
3764-5,  3771,  3779-84,  3879-82. 

Supplementary  Pension  Fund,  history  of:  3811-26. 

Lobton,  Mrs.  Elizabeth.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Budget  of :  5974,  6001-50,  6087-101,  6137-41, 

6146-50. 

Income:  5961-73a,  5978-92,  6074-7,  6107-14,  6142-5. 

•  Lowe,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  6154,  6214-23,  6282-3,  6332-5,  6360-60, 

6366-76. 

Amount  of  pension :  6154,  6240,  6337-9 ;  supplement 
from  local  sources :  6197-213,  6388-90. 

Invalidity  pensions:  6154,  6158-9,  6255-6. 
Nationality :  6236-9,  6290-1,  6396-8. 

National  Insurance  Act,  suggested  extension  of : 
6218-24,  6411-2. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  budgets  of :  6154,  6279-81 ; 

supported  by  children:  6278;  with  dependants, 
6226;  without  means:  6274-5,  6329-30,  6362-5. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  administration  of  Acts :  6154, 

6399-406 ;  contributory :  6311-4,  6331,  6336,  6380- 
7 ;  effect  of,  on  industry :  6315-23,  6242-54,  6342- 
5,  6358-60 ;  on  thrift :  6242 ;  on  wages :  6242-54, 
6315-23 ;  theory  of  :  6161-3. 

Pension  Committees,  suggested  discretionary 
powers :  6261-4,  6377-9. 

Pension  Officers,  women  as:  6245-49. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  6174-82,  6257-60. 
Proposals :  6154,  6157,  6409-14 ;  cost  of :  6188-92, 
6340 ;  order  of  importance :  6192-6,  6326-8. 
Universal  Pensions:  6164-73,  6288-9,  6300-5. 

Lunatics,  pauper  and  criminal :  Lupion,  138-9 ; 
Craig,  5438-9,  5487-90;  Leach ,  7074-8. 

Lupton,  Mr.  A.  S.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Additional  allowances :  56-7,  99,  101-2,  223-6. 
Adjustment  of  pensions :  145,  328-33,  335-40,  360-7. 
Administration,  cost  of:  237-9,  242,  300-4,  450-1. 
Administrative  concessions :  76,  97-122,  125-8,  222, 
262-75,  281-2,  291-7,  435-41. 

Age:  35-7,  368-76,  429-33;  pensions  refused  and 
revoked  on  the  ground  of :  39-43,  428. 

Amount  of  pension :  55a,  58-64. 

Claims  rejected  and  pensions  revoked :  39-43,  123-4, 
132. 

Cost:  144,  244-50,  450. 

Failure  to  work:  139-41. 

Imprisonment :  133-8. 

Local  Government  Board:  29-31. 

Local  Pension  Committees:  26-8,  311-3;  constitution 
of:  33-4,  278-9. 

Lunatics,  pauper  and  criminal :  138-9. 

Means:  55a,  65-75;  calculation  of,  from  capital: 
279-81,  459-70;  sick  pay:  240-1,  354-9;  volun¬ 
tary  allowances :  284r-5. 

Nationality:  50-2. 

Numbers  of  pensioners:  9-21,  298,  305-11,  319-27, 
385-400,  423. 

Pension  officers,  appointment  of:  23-6,  384;  duty 
of :  26,  140,  145,  286.  311,  341-9,  353 ;  women 
as:  25-6,  276-7,  334. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  129-32,  251-6,  401-22,  452-8, 

471-4. 


Population  between  the  ages  of  60  and  70 :  46-9. 
Prosecutions  for  fraud :  351-3. 

Recovery  of  overpayments:  377-80. 

Residence :  53—5. 

Thrift:  287-90. 

McEldowney,  Mr.  A.  J.  Abstract  of  evidence. 
Administration  cost  of :  575-9. 

Age:  595;  verification  of:  480-7,  501-6,  523—34,  595. 
Local  Pension  Committees:  543-64,  604-11,  649-54, 
682,  696,  699-703. 

Means;  calculation  of,  from  capital:  680-2;  farming: 
542-3,  690-1;  furniture:  488-9;  house  property: 
490-2 ;  sick  pay :  -683-6  ;  voluntary  allowances : 
580-7,  626-40,  660-4;  disclosure  of:  534-6. 
Pension  Officers  co-ordination  of :  641-5 ;  duties  of : 
495-500,  537-43,  566-77,  596-604,  648;  women  as: 
692-5. 

Poor  Law  Relief :  493-4,  667-73. 

Recovery  of  overpayments:  517—22. 

Thirft :  588-9,  687-9. 

“  Maclean  Committee,”  report  of,  see  Poor  Law, 
reform  of. 


Marlow,  Mr.  William.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  2723-40,  2851-60,  2896-9,  2917-20. 

Amount  of  pension :  2828—9,  2921,  2927-32. 

Friendly  Societies  benefits  provided  by:  2799-805, 
2923-6 ;  effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions  on :  2777-82, 
2807-17,  2910-11;  members’  age  at  joining:  2722, 
2798;  membership  of:  2716-17;  membership  over 
70 :  -2717a-21  ;  members  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief:  2717,  2875,  2882-3;  National  Conference 
of,  constitution  :  2884-5  ;  object  of  :  2797  ;  super¬ 
annuation  funds  of  2851-60,  2863,  2900-1, 

2910-11. 

Means  calculation  of,  from  capital :  2861-3 ;  from 
friendly  societies :  2706,  2829-34,  2905-6-;  in¬ 

herited  2841-51,  2890-1 ;  voluntary  assistance 
2710-13,  2835-9;  from  wages:  2714-15,  2828-35; 
limits  of:  2772-6,  2818-27,  2908-9. 

National  Insurance  Act  suggested  extension  of : 
2728-40. 

Old  Age  Pensions  effect  on  friendly  societies : 
2777-82;  effect  on  wages:  2783;  theory  of  Acts: 
2787. 

Pension  Officers,  investigations  by:  2767-71. 
Proposals:  2702;  cost  of:  2742—66;  order  of  import¬ 
ance  :  2902-4. 

Thrift:  2703-9,  2790-6,  2861-81,  2889. 

Universal  pensions :  2840. 

Martley,  Mr.  W.  G.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  6471,  6504,  6640-1. 

Amount  of  pension :  6469-71,  6475. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  friendly  society  etc. 
benefits:  6480;  voluntary  assistance:  6477-8; 
wages  :  6482-8,  6532 ;  differentiation  of :  6526-30, 
6550-1 ;  limits  of  :  6472-4,  6491-9. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  classification  of :  6512-18,  6560- 
72,  6582-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory :  6459-68,  6504-11, 
6519-25,  6552-9,  6574-81, ‘  6588-92,  6598-04, 

6606-23,  6629-39,  6646-50,  6673-7 ;  French 

system  of :  6537-41,  6547-9. 

Poor  Law  disqualification :  6488-90,  6593-7,  6642a— 5, 
6650-8. 

Proposals,  order  of  importance:  6624-8. 

Thrift:  6537-41,  6547-90. 

Universal  pensions  :  6498—503,  6530,  6605-6,  6612. 
Means : 

Calculation  of  : 

Lupton,  65-75;  Fenby,  2224-7,  2266-7; 

Phythian,  2563-4,  2573-81,  2611-15,  2657- 
64  Dew,  2939-42,  2954-8;  Stuart,  3209-13, 
3225,  3228-30,  3324-9;  Pinkerton,  3372-5; 
Lesser,  4169-81;  Booth,  5082-93,  5107-9; 
Tebbutt,  7568-72;  Bradbury ,  8124-5, 

8326-8;  Blackburn,  8598-608,  8637-43; 

Barlas,  8960-2. 
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Means : 

Calculation  of : 

from  Capital:  Lupton,  279-81,  459-70; 

McEldovmey,  680-2;  Dennison,  497-1002, 
1081-3,  1390-8;  Bussell,  1872,  1892,  2109- 
10;  Fenby,  2169,  2217-9;  Phythian,  2551- 
56,  2682-3 ;  Marlow,  2861-3 ;  Buchan, 

3460-4,  3476-82,  3529-30,  3536-7,  3555-61; 
Barrie,  3614-6,  3721-2;  Wollam,  4075-6, 
4766-9,  4803-4,  4921-3 ;  Power,  4980,  5025- 
32;  Errington,  5223-8;  Craig,  5390-8, 
5524-8,  5557-67;  Pearson,  5598;  Smith, 
6704;  Tomley,  7382-5,  7427-34;  Tebbutt, 
7538-40,  7560-4;  Bradbury,  8207-11; 

Johnston,  8416-19. 
from  Farming:  McEldowney,  541-3. 
from  Friendly  Society  and  Trade  Union 
benefits:  Lupton ,  240-1,  354-9;  Mc¬ 

Eldowney,  683-6;  Dennison,  990-3,  1151-6, 
1204-19,  1372-6;  Bussell,  1895,  1908; 

Fenby,  2182-6,  2220-3,  2245-8;  Peck,  2402; 
Marlow,  2706,  2829-34,  2905-6;  Buchan, 
3519-22,  3527-8,  3544;  Barrie,  3597-602, 
3634-7 ;  Close,  4527 ;  Wollam,  4074-14, 
4719,  4797-807,  4897-900;  Power,  4879, 
5008-12;  Booth,  5068,  5097-9;  Errington, 
5161-8,  5190-8,  5317-22;  Pearson,  5596; 
Martley,  6480;  Tomley,  7386-8,  7511-2. 
from  Furniture:  McEldowney,  488-9; 

Bussell,  1896,  2036;  Peck,  2443-5;  Close, 
4592-9;  Wollam,  4764-5,  4894-6;  Booth, 
5133-7. 

from  House  property :  McEldowney,  490-2 ; 
Dennison,  990,  1010-17,  1140-2 ;  Fenby, 
2783-4,  2359-60;  Buchan,  3486-91;  Booth, 
5068;  Johnston,  8523-9. 
from  Separation  Allowances :  Trotter,  162-6, 
177-9,  186-9,  196-9;  Peck,  2404,  2450-3; 
Wollam,  4924-9;  Bradbury,  8152. 
from  Superannuation  funds :  see  also  Em¬ 
ployers’  Pension  Funds  and  Old  Age 
Pensions  in  relation  to  Employers’  Pension 
Schemes,  Dennison,  990,  1003-9,  1145-9, 
1274-6. 

from  Voluntary  assistance:  Lupton,  284-5; 
McEldoivney,  580-7,  626-40,  660—4  ;  Corny  ns, 
738-46,  773-4;  Dennison,  990,  1003-9,  1110, 
1125-9,  1167-8,  1191-1214,  1253-5,  1434, 
1445-53;  Bussell,  1870,  1894,  2063-70,  2123; 
Peck,  2404,  2446-50,  2458,  2476-8,  2511-3; 
Phythian,  2567-72,  2687-91 ;  Marlow, 

2701-3  ,  2835-9 ;  Dew,  2964-70 ;  Buchan, 
3512-15;  Barrie,  3617-21,  3638-41,  3664-5 ; 
Close,  4471-2,  4508-10,  4515,  4528;  Wollam, 
4739-40,  4865-73,  4901-3;  Power,  4975-8; 
Booth,  5068;  Errington,  5322-30;  Martley, 
6477-8;  Smith,  6704;  Kelley,  6983;  Tomley, 
7389-97,  7513-14;  Bradbury,  8127-8,  8162- 
3,  8221-8,  8227-8;  Johnston,  8421-6,  8459- 
68,  8494-9. 

from  Wages :  Dennison,  1018-31,  1113-15, 
1188-9,  1289;  Bussell,,  1986,  2046-7;  Fenby, 
2211;  Marlow,  2714-15,  2828-34;  Wollam, 
4715-18;  Power,  4981;  Booth,  5077-8; 
Errington,  5168-9;  Martley,  6482-8,  6532; 
Smith,  6749-50;  Tomley,  7405-09,  7497- 
500 ;  Bradbury ,  ■  8306-8. 
from  War  pensions:  Peck,  2404;  Close, 
4543-50;  Wollam,  4924-9;  Bradbury,  8153. 
Differentiation  of :  Lesser,  1567-76,  4206-10, 

4217,  4224-7,  4295-309,  4330;  Bussell,  1898- 
1904,  1908-18,  2063-69,  2089-95,  2124-6,  2137- 
40;  Fenby,  2171,  2223,  2250-62;  Peck,  2764-72; 
Dew,  2959,  2971 ;  Stuart,  3209-13,  3224,  3245-6, 
Buchan,  3574-7;  Barrie,  3595-602,  3634-7, 

3688-93,  3716-8;  Wollam,  4709-14,  4797-807, 

4834-64;  Booth ,  5123-5;  Errington,  5166-8, 

5190-8,  5379-83;  Craig,  5394-5,  5500-17,  5547- 
56 ;  Pearson,  5595 ;  Martley,  6526-30,  6550-1 ; 
Smith,  6753-8;  Tomley,  7397-404;  Bradbury, 
8161,  8256-7. 

Disclosure  of :  McEldowney,  534-6. 

Inherited:  Marlow,  2841-51,  2890-1. 

Limits  of:  Peck,  2391-2,  2463;  Marlow,  2772-6, 
2818-27,  2908-9  \Bunning  and  Bowerman,  2998- 
06.  3104;  Pinkerton,  3372-5;  Buchan ^  3469, 
3539-44;  Barrie,  3594-6,  3622-7,  3633,  3655-6; 
Wollam,  4 720-2,  4775-80,  4811-17;  Power,  4974, 


5013-24;  Booth,  5126-32,  5138-45;  Errington, 
5181-7;  Craig,  5399-402,  5467-77,  5518-23; 
Pearson,  5595;  Martley,  6472-4,  6491-9;  Smith, 
6703-8,  6856-9;  Kelly,  6895-8,  6976-96;  Leach', 
7018,  7044-7,  7 117—36 ;  Tomley,  7408-11; 

Tebbutt,  7535;  Bradbury,  8132,  8136-7,  8200-7, 
8265-76;  Judd,  8845-51,  8937-8. 

Scale  of:  Lupton,  55a;  Bussell,  1919-29,  2038-45, 
2056-61 ;  Fenby,  2156-9,  2164-8;  Stuart,  3216- 
23;  Craig,  5467-77. 

Miners  ( see  also  Aged  Miners’  Homes,  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Miners’  Permanent  Relief  Societies, 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Miners’  Per¬ 
manent  Relief  Society),  Age  of  retirement, 
Errington,  5244-52,  5260-6. 

National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  ( see  also 
Friendly  Societies),  Marlow,  constitution  of, 
2884-5  ;  object  of,  2797  ;  superannuation  funds  of, 
2851-60,  2863,  2900-1,  2910-11. 

National  Conference  on  Old  Age  Pension,  Dennison, 
962-88,  1529-36,  1539-42:,  1546-55. 

National  Insurance  Acts  ( see  also  “Approved 
Societies”),  extension  of,  Marlow,  2728—40;  Dew, 
2948;  Bunning  and  Bowerman,  3017-30,  3105-11, 
3160—72;  Buchan,  3450,  3554;  Close,  4505;  Power, 
5001-7 ;  Errington,  5172-6,  5253—8,  5263-4;  Craig, 
5412-5;  Lowe,  6218-24,  6411-2;  Smith,  6718-23, 
6836—46 ;  Leach,  7114—36;  Blackburn,  8590-5, 
8619-29 ;  Health  Insurance  under,  Brock,  addi¬ 
tional  benefits  scheduled,  7827a— 30,  7835—9, 

7868—70;  contributions,  7779—84;  contributors, 
deposit,  7783—4 ;  employed,  7728,  7901-5 ;  volun¬ 
tary,  7785—02,  7879-81 ;  disablement  benefit,  cost 
of,  7840;  persons  in  receipt  of,  7841-6a,  7862—3, 
7865-7,  7871-9,  7886-90,  7 906—7  ;  persons  insured 
at  various  ages,  7806—12,  7818,  7909-10  ;  scope  of, 
7778,  7803-5,  7819-21,  7830-5,  7897-9,  7909-14, 
7916—7 ;  in  relation  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  Denni¬ 
son,  1365-71;  Fenby,  2312-3;  Ibbs,  4391,  4446—51, 
4467;  Leach,  7114-6;  Price,  7675-7;  Brock , 
7822-6,  7847-55,  7915,  7918;  Ryan  Committee  on 
treatment  of  aliens,  Fersht,  4361—4,  4649-76 ; 
Unemployment  Insurance,  Price  benefits,  7575, 
7604-9,  7642— 52,  7770-4;  conditions  for  receipts 
of,  7575,  7678—80;  disqualification  for  receipt  of, 
7575,  7610-23,  7681-5,  7742-6,  7758-63;  contribu¬ 
tions,  7600-3,  7664,  7774;  refunds  of,  7575, 
7624-43,  7653,  7667-73,  7687-96,  7717-23, 

7752-53a,  7755-7 ;  extension  of,  7655—61,  7666, 
7701.4-2,  7712-7;  finance  of,  7662—5;  6cope  of, 
7575-99,  7707-11,  7731-8;  Trade  Unions,  rela¬ 
tions  with,  7763-9 ;  Umpire,  the,  7613—4,  7703-6, 
7740-1 ;  Women  position  under  Acts,  Brock, 
7786-7,  7813-7,  7856-61,  7919-23. 

Nationality  (see  also  Status  of  Nationality  Act) : 
Lupton,  50—2;  Bussell,  1988—91,  2098-9;  Fersht, 
4605,  4635-8,  4642-5,  4646-8,  4676 ;  Craig,  5431-2, 
5478-82,  5497-9;  Lowe,  6236-9,  6290-1,  6396-8. 

New  Zealand :  Beeves,  Economic  Conditions  of, 
835,  862-8,  912—4;  Invalidity  Pensions,  929-32, 
957-8 ;  Old  Age  Pension  System,  claims,  proce¬ 
dure  on,  875,  893-9,  932-4 ;  means,  qualification, 
841-53,  873,  884-92,  954—57  ;  calculation  of,  from 
capital,  853,  856,  885-92,  900-03 ;  sick  pay,  852, 
859,  937^40 ;  voluntary  allowances,  935-6 ;  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of,  856—61,  869—72;  Nationality, 

923—6;  Numbers  of  pensioners,  838-9,  904-9, 
917-43 ;  Rates  of  pension,  836-7,  846,  910. 

Old  Age  Pensioners :  Budgets  of,  Stuart,  3309, 
3284-8 ;  Thompson,  5661-746,  5812-32,  5850-53, 
5857,  5889-905,  5917-22,  5928-41 ;  Lorton,  5974, 
6001-50,  6087-101,  6137-41,  614.5-50;  Lowe,  6154, 
6279-81  ;  Beeves,  6422-40,  6447—56 ;  Classification 
of,  Stuart ,  3195-01,  3240-4,  3248-54,  3264-73, 

3323;  Martley,  6512-8,  6560-72,  6582-7;  cost  of 
living,  Dennison,  1342-50,  1503-14 ;  Cook,  8722- 
32,  8748-57,  8796-808.  Deaths  of,  Dennison, 
1084-92,  1215-29,  1454;  difficulty  in  obtaining 
work;  Fenby,  2153-4,  2237-41,  2274-6;  Bunning 
and  Bowerman,  3107-11,  3172-5 ;  numbers  of, 
Lupton,  9-21,  298,  305-11,  319-27,  385-400, 

423 :  Fenby,  2345-8,  estimated  under  varying 
conditions;  Clarke,  9041-3,  9086-170;  rent  paid 
by,  Dennison,  1251-2;  Phythian,  2648-52: 
Pinkerton,  3380-3,  3406-8,  3424;  Buchan,  3472-5 ; 
Barrie,  3629,  3642-50;  Craig,  5542-6;  Smith, 
6768-70;  Tonley ,  7442-6.  Supported  by  children  : 
Lowe,  6278;  Beeves ,  6441-6;  supervision  of, 

Symonds,  7250  §  (ii) ;  7290-4,  7322-5,  7332-6. 
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7332-6.  Without  means:  Fenby,  2205-6;  Peck, 
3411-2;  Phythian,  2641—7;  Stuart,  3253-5, 
3320-2;  Pinkerton,  3366-71,  3380,  3433-5; 
Buchan,  3511a,  3531,  3561-73;  Woollam,  4825-7; 
Power,  5057-61 ;  Craig,  5493—7 ;  Lowe,  6274—5, 
6329-30,  6362—5 ;  Smith,  6771-2,  6863-7;  Tomley, 
7365-73,  7423-4,  7435-7,  7458-66,  7501-10; 

Tebbutt,  7553;  Blackburn,  8650-2,  8676-91. 

Old  Age  Pensions :  Australian  system  of,  see  under 
Australia. 

Amounts  of,  see  under  Amount  of  Pension. 
Colonial  Systems  (see  also  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land),  Dennison,  1287-8,  1378-80. 

Contributory  Schemes  of,  Dennison,  1245-7,  1282-3; 
Bussell,  2104-7 ;  Fenby ,  2265 ;  Phythian,  2619- 
21 ;  Bunning  and  Bowerman,  3132-5 ;  Stuart, 
3284-8;  Barrie,  3676-83;  Jones,  4002-04;  Wollam, 
4810,  4818-9,  4930-8;  Lowe,  6311-1,  6331,  6336, 
6380-7;  Hartley ,  6459-68,  6504-11,  6519-25, 

6552-9.'  6574-81,  6588-92,  6598-604,  6606-23. 

6629-39,  6646-50,  6673-7;  Tebbutt,  7541-2; 

Hincks,  8982-7,  8991-9001,  9007-22. 

Effect  of,  on  Friendly  Societies,  Marlow,  2777-82. 

„  „  Industry,  Barrie,  3723-6;  Loire,  6315- 

23,  6242-54,  6342-5,  6358-60; 

Leach,  7233-6;  Symonds,  7250  $  § 
(ii),  (iv),  7326-8. 

„  „  Pension  Funds,  Wilcox,  3752-8; 

Jones,  3961-71,  4027-36;  Lesser, 

4128-57,  4189-90;  Ibbs,  4376-80. 

„  „  Poor  Law  Relief,  Comyns,  718-22, 

815-20;  Symonds,  7250  §  §(iii)  and 
(iv). 

„  „  Production,  Bunning  and  Bowerman, 

3051-4. 

„  „  Thrift,  Bunning  and  Bowerman, 

3047-50,  3082-99.  31.36-40 ;  Lowe, 
6242. 

„  „  Wages,  Dennison,  1322-40 ;  Fenby, 

2308-10  ;  Marlow,  2783-6  ;  Bunning 
and  Bowerman,  3130-1 ;  Loire, 
*  6242-54,  6315-23. 

French  system  of,  Hartley ,  6537—41,  6547-9. 

Health  Insurance  in  relation  with,  Brock ,  7822-6, 
7847-55,  7915,  7918. 

New  Zealand,  system  of,  see  New  Zealand. 

Theories  of,  Dennison,  1293-6;  Fenby,  2284-9; 
Marlow,  2787 ;  Dew,  2951-2;  Bunning  and  Bower¬ 
man,  3121-2,  3145-50,  3176-9 ;  Buchan  ,  3455-9 ; 
Wollam,  4737-9;  Lowe,  6161-3;  Symonds,  7251-5, 
7337;  Tomley,  7364—5,  7479-84;  Bradbury,  8092-9. 
8130-2,  8229-34,  8344-8;  Blackburn,  8568-76. 
Unemployment  Insurance  (in  relation  with).  Price, 
7675-7.' 


Oliver,  Colonel  Sir  Thomas.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age,  1471-3. 

Disablement,  1474-5. 

Universal  pensions,  1465,  1467-70,  1476. 


Pearson,  Mr.  John.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  5594. 

Amount  of  pension  :  5593. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital:  5598;  friendly 
society,  &c.,  benefits :  5596 ;  differentiation  of : 
5595  ;  limits  of  :  5595. 

Pension  Committee’s,  discretionary  powers  suggested: 
5609-21,  5626-35,  5636-41 ;  presence  of  officers  at 
meetings  :  5622-3,  5642-7 

Proposals  :  5593-601  :  order  of  importance :  5624-5. 


Peck,  Councillor  James.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  2381-9,  2417-9,  2426-7,  2431-42,  2473,  2481-7, 
2505-10,  2523-9,  2535-7. 

Amount  of  pensions  :  2376-80,  2413-6,  2488-96,  2521-2, 
Claims,  delay  in  awarding  of  :  2400-2,  2456-7. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  army  pensions :  2404 ; 

from  friendly  society,  &c.,  benefits:  2402;  from 
furniture  :  2443-5  ;  from  separation  allowances  : 
2404,  2450-3 ;  from  voluntary  assistance :  2404, 
2446-50,  2458,  2476-8,  2511-3;  differentiation  of: 
2464-72;  limits  of:  2391-2,  2463,  2499-504. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  without  means,  2411-2. 

Pension  Officers,  attendance  at  Committee  meetings  • 
2397-9,  2454-7,  2514-5. 


Proposals :  2375 ;  cost  of :  2393-4 ;  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  :  2473-5,  2516-20. 

Thrift:  2405-10,  2479-80,  2530-34. 

Pension  Committees — see  Local  Pension  Committees. 
Pension  Officers — Appointment  of :  Lupton,  23-6, 
384 ;  Attendance  at  Committee  meetings :  Peck, 
2397-9,  2454-7,  2514-5 ;  Pearson,  5622-3,  5642-7 ; 
Co-ordination  of  :  McEldowney,  641-5  ;  Dutv  of  : 
Lupton,  26,  140,  145,  286,  311,  341-9/  353; 
Trotter,  167,  205—8 ;  McEldowney,  495—500,  537—43, 
566-77,  596-604,  648  :  Investigations  by :  Marlow , 
2767-71;  Close ,  4473-6,  4543-50;  Craig,  5450-4, 
5577-81 ;  Bradbury ,  8133-5,  8159-61 ;  Women  as  : 
Lupton,  25-6,  276-7,  334 ;  McEldowney,  692-5 ; 
Comyns ,  821 ;  Stuart,  3310-1 ;  Ijowe,  6245-9. 


Phythian,  Alderman  Peter.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  2599-604,  2622-34. 

Amount  of  pension :  2542,  2547,  2561—2,  2634-40, 

2666. 

Means,  calculation  of :  2563-4,  2573—81,  2611-5, 

2657-64 ;  from  capital,  2551-6,  2682-3 ;  from 
voluntary  assistance :  2567-72,  2687-91 ;  limits  of  : 
2557-60,  2679. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by:  2648-52;  without 
means  :  2641-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  scheme:  2619-21. 

Poor  Law,  cost  of  Administration  :  2542—6 ;  disquali¬ 
fication  :  2582—93,  2611-2,  2691-8. 

Proposals:  2540;  cost  of:  2669-76;  order  of  im¬ 
portance  :  2595-8. 

Universal  pensions:  2605-10,  2616-21. 

V 

Pinkerton,  Mr.  S.  A.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  3365. 

Amount  of  pension :  3361-4,  3393-4,  3409-23 ;  Supple¬ 
ment  from  local  sources :  3377-8,  3384-5. 

Experience:  3350-4. 

Means,  calculation  of  :  3355-7  ;  limits  of :  3372-5. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  conditions  of  :  3430-2 ;  living  on 
pension :  3366-71,  3380,  3433-5 ;  receiving  maxi¬ 
mum  pensions :  3436-7 ;  rent  paid  by :  3380-3, 
3406-8,  3424. 

Poor  Law:  3377-8,  3384-91,  3419-23. 

Thrift:  3357-60,  3398-405,  3724-9. 

Poor  Law  disqualification:  Lupton,  129--30,  251-61; 
McEldoivney,  493-4;  Comyns,  747-54;  Dennison, 
1486-91;  Stuart,  3281-3, '  3298-300 ;  Pinkerton, 
3377-9;  Woollam,  4732-6;  Craig,  5416-23;  Loire, 
6174-82;  Martley,  6488-90:  Bradbury,  8143-50, 
8170—85;  Judd,  8873-7;  effect  of  Old'  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  on:  Comyyis,  718-22;  Dennison,  1102-  8, 
1116-19a,  1238-44,  1272;  Leach,  7233-6;  Symonds, 
7250,  §§  (ii)  and  (iv),  7326-8;  exemption  in 
favour  of  medical  and  surgical  relief :  Lupton, 
131,  401-22,  452-8;  Comyns,  735,  801;  Bussell, 
1933-57,  2096-7 ;  Fenby,  2268 ;  Phythian,  2582-93. 
2611-2,  2691-8;  Close,  4524-5;  Kelly,  6899-939^ 
6987-7003;  Leach,  7056-73,  7102-10,  7136-40, 

7167-91,  7203-16,  7240-6;  Bradbury,  8182-5; 

Johnston,  8501-22;  Blackburn,  8552-64,  8646-9, 
8662-70,  8699-708;  Judd,  8852-72,  8878-931, 

Barlas,  8964—73  ;  Law  Officers’  opinion  on  exemp¬ 
tion  :  Barlas,  8965—6 ;  Guardians,  appropriation 
of  pension  by  :  Lupton,  452-8  ;  Martley,  6650-  H  ; 
Leach,  7079-88,  7141-66,  7191-201 ;  Judd,  8906-24, 
8939—54;  Barlas,  8972-3;  “  Home  Assistance” 
Committee:  Symonds,  7250,  §  (i),  7283-313; 
finance  of:  7340-2;  number  of  pensioners  dis¬ 
qualified  by  receipt  of :  Lupton,  132,  471-4 ; 
Dennison,  i093-101 ;  Reform  of :  Bunning  and 
Bowerman,  3061-7 ;  Close,  4478-85,  4506-7 ; 

Craig,  5417-23;  Lowe ,  6174-82;  Martley,  6593-7; 
Symonds,  7250,  §  1,  7261-2;  Hincks,  9002-6, 

9023-9 ;  Statistics :  Comyns,  718 ;  Leach,  7164  ; 
Symonds,  7250,  §  (iii),  7344a— 8;  Standard  of 
relief  granted :  Leach,  7217-32. 

Population  between  ages  of  60  and  70:  Lupton,  46-9; 
of  Australia:  Cook,  6667-76. 
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Power,  Alderman.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age :  4946,  4970,  4991-5000,  5033-56. 

Amount  of  pension :  4946-9,  4972. 

Imprisonment :  4988-91,  5062-5. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital  :  4980,  5025-32 ; 
friendly  society,  Ac.,  benefits :  4879,  5008-12 ; 

voluntary  assistance  :  4975-8 ;  wages  :  4981 ; 

limits  of  :  4974,  5013-24. 

National  Insurance  Act,  5001-7. 

Old  Age  Pensioners  without  means:  5057-61. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionary  powers  suggested  ; 
4982.V-5,  4991-5. 

Proposals:  4946-9;  order  of  importance:  4950-69. 
Universal  pensions  :  4946. 

Price,  Mr.  J.  F.  G.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  in  relation  with  Unemployment 
Insurance:  7675-7. 

Umpire,  the:  7613-4,  7703-6,  7740-1. 

Unemployment  donation  :  7697-701. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  benefit:  7575,  7604—9, 

7642—52,  7770-4;  conditions  for  receipt  of:  7575, 
7678-80 ;  disqualification  for  receipt  of :  7575. 
7610—23,  7681—5,  7742—6,  7758—63;  contributions: 
7600-3,  7664,  7774;  refunds  of:  7575,  7624-43, 
7653,  7667-73,  7687-96,  7717-23,  7752-53a,  7755-7; 
extension  of:  7655-61,  7666,  7701a-2,  7712-7; 
finance  of:  7662-5;  scope  of:  7575-99,  7707-11, 
7731-8;  Trade  Unions,  relations  with:  7763-9. 

Prices :  Cook,  future  levels  of :  8738-44,  8768-73 ; 

•  rise  in :  8711-7,  8773 ;  basis  of  calculation  of : 
7818-20 ;  to  Old  Age  Pensioners  :  8722-32,  8748- 
57,  8796-808;  variations  in:  8758-67,  8779-87, 
8795. 

Proposals  of  witnesses:  Dennison,  990;  Bussell, 
2025-33,  2040-2;  Fenby,  2149,  2178-80,  2357; 
Peck,  2375,  2393-4;  Phythian,  2540,  2669-76; 
Marlow,  2702,  2742-66 :  Banning  and  Bowerman, 
2984-8,  3032-46,  3056-7  .  3123-4,'  3140-4 ;  Buchan, 
3439,  3549-53  ;  Barrie,  3581,  3591-2,  3605,  3666-74  ; 
Lesser,  4060,  4316-8;  Ibbs,  4336,  4360-1,  4367-73, 
4381-92;  Woollam,  4698,  4704,  4720,  4739,  4741. 
4758-69,  4924;  Power,  4946-9;  Booth,  5068-7; 
Errington,  5161-6;  Craig,  5390,  5394,  5396,  5410, 
5424;  •  Pearson,  5593-601;  Lowe,  6154,  6157, 

6188-92,  6340,  6409-14;  Beeves,  6417-21;  Smith, 
6691;  Kelly,  6871,  6873;  Leach,  7007;  Tomley, 
7355,  7410,  7412;  .Johnston,  8406,  8411,  8428; 
Blackburn,  8551. 

Order  of  importance:  Bussell,  2119-22;  Fenby, 
2228-31;  Peck,  2473-5,  2516-20;  Phythian, 

2595—8;  Marlow,  2902-4  ;  Banning  and  Bowerman, 
3067-76;  Buchan,  3444-9;  Barrie,  3609-12; 
Lesser,  4211-3;  Ibbs,  4461-8;  Close,  4569-72; 
Woollam,  4828—31;  Power,  4950-69;  Errington, 
5261-2,  5335-43,  5346-50a ;  Craig,  5424-30; 

Pearson,  5624-5;  Ljome,  6192-6,  6326—8 ;  Martley, 
6624-8;  Smith,  6905-8;  Kelly,  6956-63;  Towle y, 
7451-2;  Johnston,  8495-500.  8541-8;  Blackburn. 
8610-6. 

Rates  of  Pension :  see  Amount  of  pension. 

Recovery  of  overpayments :  Lupton,  377-80 ; 

McEldowney,  517-22;  Dennison,  1431-3,  1435-40. 

Reeves,  Hon.  W.  Pember.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Claims,  procedure  on  the  New  Zealand  :  875,  893-9, 
932-4. 

Economic  condition  of  New  Zealand :  835,  862-8. 

912-4. 

Invalidity  pensions:  929-32;  957-8. 

New  Zealand  Old  Age  Pension  System :  Means, 
841—53,  873.  884—92,  954-7 ;  calculation  of,  from 
capital :  853,  856,  885-92.  900-03 ;  sick  pay :  852, 
859,  937^10;  voluntary  allowances:  935-6;  differ¬ 
entiation  of  :  856-61,  869—72  ;  nationality:  923—6; 
numbers  of  pensioners :  838-9,  904-9,  917—13 ; 
rates  of  pension :  836-7,  846,  910. 

Thrift:  854-5,  944-53. 

Universal  pensions,  953. 

Reeves,  Mrs.  W.  Pember.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  budgets  of :  6452—10.  6447—56 ; 

supported  by  children :  6441-6. 

Proposals :  6417-21 . 

Residence:  Tjupton,  53-5;  Bussell,  1992-2017  ,  2124-6, 
2137-40;  Craig,  5433,  5482-6;  Leach,  7048-55: 
Johnston,  8429-30,  853CU3. 


Russell,  Mr.  G.  E.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Administrative  Concessions:  1981-5. 

Age:  2018-25,  2130-5. 

Amount  of  pension:  1919-29,  2043-6,  2072-89,  2133-6, 
2140-4. 

Claims,  delay  in  awarding :  1977-80. 

Contributory  scheme:  2104-7. 

Imprisonment :  1958-76. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  1872,  1893, 

2109-10;  friendly  society,  Ac.,  benefit:  1895,  1908; 
furniture :  1896,  2037 ;  voluntary  assistance : 

1870,  1894,  2063-70,  2123;  wages:  1986,  2046-7; 
differentiation  of :  1898-1904,  1908-18,'  2063-9, 
2089-95,  2124-6,  2137-40;  scale  of:  1919-29. 
2038-45,  2056-61. 

Nationality:  19S8— 91,  2098-9. 

Poor  Law  Relief:  1933—57,  2096-7. 

Proposals,  cost  of :  2025-33,  2040-2 ;  order  of  import 
ance:  2119-22;  publication  of:  1847-55,  2111-8. 

Residence:  1992-2017,  2083-95,  2124-6,  2137-40. 

Thrift:  2101-3,  2127-9. 

Universal  pensions :  1904-18,  2062. 

Separation  Allowances  ( see  also  Administrative  Con¬ 
cessions  and  Means)  :  Calculation  of  means  before 
grant:  Trotter,  159,  169-74,  180-201;  effect  of, 
on  pensions:  162-6,  177-9,  186-92,  196-9;  object 
of:  156. 


Smith,  Councillor  W.  R.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  6711-23,  6759-62,  6811-4. 

Amount  of  pension :  6693-702,  6739-47,  6763-7, 

6848-55;  supplement  from  local  sources:  6730-8. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  capital :  6704 ;  voluntary 
assistance:  6704;  wages:  6749-50;  differentiation 
of:  6753-8;  limits  of:  6703-8,  6856-9. 

National  Insurance  Act:  6718-23,  6836-46. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  rent  paid  by :  6768-70 ;  without 
means :  6771-2,  6863-7. 

Proposals :  6691 ;  order  of  importance,  6805-8. 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s  “  Workmen’* 
Superannuation  Fund”:  Lesser,  basis  of: 
4070-5,  4181-4;  benefits  under:  4060,  4065-70, 
4107-21;  description  of :  4060,  4099-105,  4191-4; 
finance  of :  4060,  4076-99,  4185-88. 

Status  of  Nationality  Act.  fees,  Ac.,  payable: 
Fersht,  4610-24,  4676 ;  naturalisation  under, 

difficulties  attending:  Fersht,  4625-7,  4679-80'; 
Emmanuel,  4682-9. 


Stuart,  Miss  Jane  E.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  3274-5,  3278-81,  3346. 

Amount  of  pension :  3202-3,  3207-8,  3289-94,  3302 ; 
supplement  from  local  sources:  3298-01,  3331-44. 

Appeals  entered :  3312-5. 

Claims  refused :  3256-9. 

Experience  of  witness:  3189-94,  3231-7,  3262-3. 

London  Pension  Committee,  publication  of  resolu¬ 
tions  :  3276-7,  3345. 

Means,  calculation  of :  3209-13,  3225,  3228-30, 

3324-9;  differentiation  of:  3209-13,  3224,  3245-6; 
scale :  3216—23. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  budgets  of :  3309,  3284-8 ; 

classification  of :  3195-01,  3240—1,  3248-54, 

3264-73,  3323;  dependent  on  pension,  3253-5, 
3320-2;  work  of :  3198,  3264-8. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory  scheme:  3284—8. 

Pension  Officers,  women  as:  3310-1. 

Poor  Law:  3298-01,  3331-44;  relief:  3281-3. 

Proposals,  order  of  importance:  3297. 

Superannuation  schemes :  2295-6. 

Thrift:  3226-7.  ‘ 

Universal  pensions:  3214—5. 

Sumner  Committee,  report  of :  Cook,  8778-93. 

Superannuation  schemes,  see  under  Cadbury  Broe., 
Ltd.,  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Co.,  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Co.,  Employers’  Pension  Funds,  Means,  and 
Old  Age  Pensions. 
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Symonds,  Sir  Aubrey  V.,  K.C.B.  Abstract  of 
evidence. 

Amount  of  pension:  7252-5;  supplement  from  local 
sources,  7250  §  (ii),  7256-74,  7276-7,  7314-21, 
7338-42. 

Home  Assistance  Committee:  7250  §  (i),  7283-313; 
finance  of,  7340-2. 

Maclean  Committee,  report  of  :  7250  §  (i) ;  adopted  in 
principle,  7261-2. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  supervision  of :  7250  §  (ii), 

7290-4,  7322-5,  7332-6. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  of,  on  poor  relief :  7250 
§§  (ii),  (iv),  7326-8;  theory  of,  7251-5,  7337. 

Pension  Committee:  7271,  7329-30. 

Poor  Relief  statistics:  7250  §  (iii) ,  7344a-8. 

Starvation  Returns :  7323,  73411-4. 


Tebbutt,  Mr.  Charles  Goodman.  Abstract  of 
evidence. 

Administrative  concessions:  7543. 

Age:  7536-7. 

Amount  of  pension:  7529-33,  7544-6,  7551-2,  7559, 
7565-7. 

Means:  calculation  of,  7568-72;  from  capital,  7538- 
40,  7560-4 ;  limits  of,  7535. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  without  means:  7553. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory :  7541-2. 

Pension  Committees,  discretionary  powers  suggested : 
7547-50. 

Poor  Law  disqualification  :  7548a. 

Thrift:  Lupton,  287-90;  Trotter,  588-9,  *687-89 ; 
McEldowney,  588-9,  687-89;  lleeves,  854-5,  944- 
53;  Dennison ,  994-5,  1172-87,  1279-81,  1297-301, 
1320-1,  1351-2,  1404-29,  1477-85,  1543-5;  Lesser, 
1565-6;  Cook,  1605-11;  Russell,  2101-3,  2127-9; 
Fenby,  2171,  2361-2;  Peck,  2405-10,  2479-80, 
2530-34;  Marlow,  2703-9,  2790-6.  2861-81,  2889; 
Dew,  2971-3;  Banning  and  Bowerman,  3047-50, 
3066,  3082-99,  3136-40;  Stuart,  3226-7;  Pinker¬ 
ton,  3357-60,  3398-405,  3724-9;  Buchan,  3483-7; 
Jones,  3913,  4037-40;  Lesser,  4131-2,  4149-53, 
4273-83,  4325-9,  4332-3;  Ibis,  4374-5,  4452-3; 
Hartley ,  6537-41,  6547-90;  Bradbury,  8126, 

8256-8.' 


Thompson,  Mrs.  Caroline.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Budget  of,  at  present:  5661-746,  5851-3,  5857,  5889- 
905.  5917-22,  5928-34 ;  formerly,  5812,  5850,  5857 
5939-41. 

Income :  5633-58. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  5773-90. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  increase  suggested:  5755-71. 

Tomley,  Mr.  J.  E.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age:  7412-22,  7438-40,  7453-7. 

Amount  of  pension:  7355,  7425-6,  7485-91,  7501-2, 
7520;  supplement  from  iocal  sources,  7374-81a, 
7446-50,  7492-6,  7520a-7. 

Claims  received  and  granted:  7472-8. 

Means :  calculation  of,  from  capital,  7382-5,  7427-34 ; 
from  friendly  society,  &c.,  benefits,  7386-8, 
7511-2 ;  from  voluntary  assistance,  7389-97, 
7513-4;  from  wages,  7405-09,  7497-500; 

differentiation  of,  7397-404;  limits  of,  7408-11. 

Old  Age  Pensioners :  rent  paid  bv,  7442-6 ;  without 
means,  7365-73,  7423-4,  7435-7,  7458-66,  7501-10. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  theory  of  :  7364-5,  7479-84. 

Proposals:  7355,  7410,  7412;  order  of  importance, 
7451-2. 

Universal  pensions:  747§,  7518. 


Trade  Unions  (see  also  Means,  calculation  of,  from 
friendly  society  and  trade  union  benefits), 
benefits  from,  amount:  Banning  and  Bowerman, 
2996-304. 

Trotter,  Mr.  H.  W.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Administrative  Concessions,  object  of  Separation 
Allowance  concession :  155-8,  160,  215-7. 

Pension  Officers :  167,  205-8. 

Separation  Allowances,  calculation  of  means  before 
grant:  159,  169-74,  180-201;  effect  of,  on  pen¬ 
sions:  162-6,  177-9,  186-92,  196-9;  object  of,  156. 

Unemployment  Insurance,  see  National  Insurance 
Acts. 

Universal  Pensions:  Beeves,  953;  Dennison,  1032—46, 
1143-46,  1260-9,  1284-6,  1523-8,  1560-1;  Oliver, 
1465,  1467-70,  1476;  Bussell,  1904-18,  2062;. 

Fenby,  2173-7  ,  2249,  2250-62,  2363-7;  Phythian, 
2605-10,  2616-21;  Marlow,  2840;  Banning  and 
Bowerman,  2990-1,  3060,  3077-9,  3101-4,  3118-20, 
3145-71;  Stuart,  3214-5;  Barrie,  3657-8,  3718-20; 
Jones,  3963-71,  4015-26;  Lesser,  4203-5,  4215-6, 
4218-9,  4228,  4240-72,  4292-4;  Ibbs,  4363-73; 
Close,  4476,  4557-63;  Wollam,  4723-31,  4810, 
4818-9,  4874-84,  4930-8;  Power,  4946;  Craig, 
5464-6,  5522-3;  Lowe,  6164-73,  6288-9,  6390-5; 
Hartley,  6498-503,  6530,  6605-6,  6612;  Kelly, 
6966-9 ;  Tomley,  7478,  7518 ;  Bradbury,  8129 ; 
Blackburn,  8644-5. 

Wilcox,  Mr.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Age  of  retirement:  3776.  3791-804,  3848-73,  3886-7. 

L.  &  N.W.R.  Provident  and  Pension  Fund,  adminis¬ 
tration  of:  3762-3;  basis  of:  3735,  3741;  benefits 
under:  3741-3,  3752,  3772-8,  3789-90,  3827-8, 
3853-5,  3887-9;  finance  of:  3741-51,  3764-72, 
3784-90,  3829-47,  3882-5;  history  of:  3730-51, 
3758-61,  3764-5,  3771,  3779-84,  3879-82;  supple 
mentary  pension  fund,  history  of  :  3811-26. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  effect  of,  on  pension  funds : 
3752-8 ;  effect  of  suggested  increases :  3804-10. 

Railway  companies’  pension  funds:  3902-4. 

Witnesses,  see  abstract  of  evidence  and  proposals  of 
witnesses. 

Wollam,  Councillor  Samuel.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Administrative  concessions :  4885-93. 

Age:  4741-57,  4784-87,  4914-20. 

Amount  of  pension:  4697-03.  4792—6,  4939-41. 

Claims,  investigation  of:  4723-31,  4780-3. 

Means,  calculation  of,  from  Army  pensions :  4924—9 ; 
capital:  4075,  4076,  4766-9,  4803-4,  4921-3; 
friendly  society,  &c.,  benefits:  4074-14,  4719, 
4797-807,  4897-900' ;  furniture,  4764-5,  4894-6; 

*  separation  allowances :  4924—9 ;  voluntary  assist¬ 
ance:  4739-40,  4865-73,  4901-3;  wages:  4715-8; 
differentiation  of:  4709-14,  4797-807,  4834-64; 
limits  of:  4720-2,  4775-80,  4811-7. 

Old  Age  Pensioners,  without  means :  4825-7. 

Old  Age  Pensions,  contributory :  4810,  4818-9, 

4930-8 ;  theory  of :  4737 -9. 

Pension  Officers,  women  as :  4727-9,  4820-4,  4832-3, 
4904-13. 

Poor  Law,  disqualification :  4732-6;  possible  saving 
on  :  4770-4. 

Proposals:  4698,  4704,  4720,  4739,  4741,  4758-69, 
4924:  order  of  importance:  4828-31. 

Universal  pensions:  4723-31,  4810,  4818-9,  4874-84, 
4930-8. 

Yorkshire,  East  Riding  Pension  Committee,  pro¬ 
cedure:  Fenby,  2198-204,  2277-81. 


